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TO    THE    READER. 

When  the  Religious  Cabinet  was  undertaken, -the  following  promise  was 
made  bf  the  publishers:— "The  Religious  Cabinet  will  be  an  eclectic  periodical,  con- 
taining chiefly  selectkns  from  the  most  approved  Catholic  Reviews,  Magazines  and 
other  repertories  of  useful  knowledge.  Having  for  its  aim  to  advance  the  interests 
of  religion,  it  will  embrace  all  such  infonnation  as  may  tend  to  confirm  the  Catholic 
in  the  principles  of  his  faith,  to  vindicate  its  doctrines  and  practices,  and  to  promote 
the  willing  obserruiee  of  its  precepts.  Hence  the  publication  of  controversial  and 
moral  essays  will  occupy  a  large  share  of  its  pages,  while  an  ample  proportion  of 
oihi»r  matter  will  be  furnished,  to  diversify  its  contents  and  render  it  acceptable  to  the 

general  reader To  enhance  the  interest  and  utility  of  the  periodical,  a  few 

pages  will  be  devoted  to  miscellaneous  matters,  a  summary  of  ecclesiastical  intelli- 
gence, and  occasionally  a  notice  of  the  Catholic  works  that  are  successively  issued 
frow  the  press."  How  far  the  publishers  have  succeeded  in  the  execution  of  their 
plan  and  in  realizing  the  expectations  of  the  public,  it  is  for  others  to  decide.  They 
will  merely  observe  that  the  patronage  which  has  been  extended  to  the  work,  and 
which  they  gratefully  acknowledge,  is  a  suiRcient  inducement  to  continue  its  publica- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  it  has  been  attended. 
The  periodical  was  commenced  with  the  hope  of  rendering  a  service  to  Catholicity, 
and  with  the  same  view  will  we  enter  upon  another  volume,  trusting  in  the  zeal  of 
the  Catholic  community  for  the  honor  and  diffusion  of  that  religion  which  should 
awaken  a  common  feeling  among  us  all. 

The  publication  of  the  Cabinet  was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Charles  I.  White 
and  the  Rev.  James  Dolan,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  the  latter  having  suggest- 
ed the  utility  of  such  a  work  and  assumed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labor  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  the  former  yielding  to  tlie  principal  onus  of  the  editorial  department. 
Hereafter  the  proprietorship  of  the  Journal  will  be  vested  in  Mr.  John  Murphy, 
whose  enterprise,  energy  and  acknowledged  taste,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
public,  that  the  work  under  his  management  will  be  deserving  of  patronage.  Rev. 
Mr.  White  will  continue  to  discharge  the  editorial  duty. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  year  that  has  elapsed,  we  recall  with  gratitude  the 
friendly  aid  of  those  who  have  taken  a  practical  interest  in  our  efforts.  First  of  all,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  different  journals  who  have  kindly  noticed  our  un- 
dertaking, and  for  whose  assistance  in  introducing  us  to  public  regard,  we  return  our 
sincere  acknowledgments.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Rev.  clergy  and  others 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  subscriptions  to  the  periodical.  But  we 
feel  particularly  grateful  to  our  literary  collaborators,  all  of  whom  we  could  not  men- 
tion in  a  notice  like  this,  nor  would  their  modesty  permit  us  to  do  so;  we  cannot, 
however,  overlook  the  names  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  Rev.  J.  P.  Dombulit,  Rev.  £. 
Kkioht  among  thf  clergy,  and  Wm.  Geo.  Read,  M.  C.  Jeneiitsj  Wm.  A.  Stokes, 
Ksqs,,  Prof.  Walter,  and  B.  U.  Campbell,  Esq.  among  the  laity,  the  last  mention- 
c*d  of  whom  has,  by  his  interesting  sketches,  given  evidence  of  an  able  and  popular 
pen,  and  acquired  a  lasting  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  CathoUc  commtinity.  We 
fervently  hope  that  the  co-operation  from  these  various  sources  will  be  continued. 
As  to  ourselves,  we  shall  endeavor  not  to  be  unworthy  of  it;  for  we  are  convinced 
that  a  union  of  talent  and  of  effort,  while  it  demands  little  from  each  one  individually, 
will  lead  lo  vast  and  important  results  for  the  good  of  religion. 
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From  tlie  Dublin  Review. 

THE  ANCIENT  CHUKCH  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  UTURGY  OF  THE 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

I-  llie  Jpostolical  Jvmdidion  and  Suecetnon  )  But  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  author  of  other  works 
of  the  Epitcopacy  in  the  BrUi$h  Churches,  (besides  these  eplstolaiy  efi\isioiis,  works  of 
^y  the  Rev.  Wm.  Palmer,  M.A.  London :  /  higher  pretension,  and  more  general  interest, 
1840.  s  but  at  the  same  time  advocating  patadozical 

U.  OrifiMi  IMurgiae,  or  JntiquiHei  of  the  ( statements  and  opinions,  which  we  consider  it 
Engiuh  BUual,  ^.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.Pal-  <  a  duty  to  controvert  and  expose.  We  have 
UUL,  M. A.    Oxford :  1839.  (  a^a^y  ^«>Jten  a  hmce  vdth  him  in  a  former 

\  number :  we  propose  to  break  another  with 

IT  must  have  excited  a  smile  in  many  of  our  /  him  in  the  present.    In  that  the  question  was 
readers  to  observe  with  what  regularity,  (  whether  the  Church  of  England  reformed  her- 
tboat  once  a  quarter,  Mr.  Palmer  comes  for- )  self  in  the  sixteenth  century;  in  this  it  shall 
ward  in  the  character  of  a  polemic,  and  fires  (  be  whether  she  was,  for  many  years  after  her 
A  shot,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  at  the  po- )  origin,  independent  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
pish  champion.  Dr.  Wiseman.    We  have  now  (  The  affirmative  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Palmer : 
lying  on  our  desk  "  A  fifth  Letter  to  N.  Wise- )  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  asserting  it ;  he  re- 
man, D  J).,  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.A.,  /  peats  it  utque  ad  nauseam  in  most  of  his  works, 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford."    Five  letters  \  The  English  church,  he  tells  us,  was  inde- 
io  little  more  than  the  space  of  one  year ! )  pendent  from  the  first :  she  retained  that  in- 
Whatpertinacity  of  zeal,  and  fecundity  of  pen!  (  dependence  during  the  times  of  the  Augus- 
Bnt  on  this  subject  we  have  no  right  to  inter- )  tines,  tlie  Bedas,  the  Dunstans,  and  the  An- 
fere.    We  must  not  put  in  our  sickle  to  reap  (  selms :   it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
another  man's  harvest.    The  letters  are  ad- )  teenth  century  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  ex- 
dressed  to  Dr.  Wiseman  ;  and  we  shall  leave  ?  ercised  any  juristUction  over  her ;   then  for 
it  to  him  to  answer  them,  if  he  deem  them  S  three  hundred  years  she  bent  to  the  yoke, — 
woHby  of  the  honor:  being  satisfied  that,  what- )  but  at  the  Reformation  burst  from  her  thral- 
ever  provocation  may  have  been  given,  he  ( dom,  and  recovered  her  independence.    He 
will  perform  the  task  with  that  command  of)  finds,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
tem{>er  which  becomes  a  Christian,  and  in  that  s  exact  period  when,  and  the  manner  how,  that 
mild  and  honied  phraseology  which  is  to  be  )  independence  had  been  lost,  taking  the  dura- 
expected  from  a  bishop  of  Melijjotamus.  ( tion  of  a  century  for  the  first,  and  suggesting. 
Taw  juti  uro  y^Tus  juiiuroi  yhyxtan^  fiur  uuJii.      j  to  account  for  the  other,  thai  'the  ^^&  YCi^ 
Vol.  /.— iVb.  J.  X 


The  Ancient  Church  of  England, 


have  acquired  their  authority  in  this  island  hy  ( toryjudginent  of  the  opinions  prevalent  among 
delegation  from  the  English  church,  which )  a  people,  from  the  language  which  their  writ- 
she  was  of  course  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  or  (  ers  employ  in  treating  of  certain  subjects, 
with  the  permission  or  consent  of  the  English  )  How,  then,  does  Beda  speak  of  the  bishops  of 
bishops,  which  could  bind  only  for  a  time,  or  (  Rome,  and  the  independence  of  the  English 
by  the  usurpation  of  the  popes  themselves,  |  church  ?  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Palmer  and 
which  it  could  never  be  unlawful  to  oppose  (  his  friends  ?  No :  in  language  exactly  the  re- 
and  overthrow.  Now  this  indecision  and  un- ;  verse.  In  allusion  to  the  arrival  of  Augustine 
certainty  cannot  fail  of  provoking  some  sus- 1  ^nd  the  first  missionaries  sent  by  Gregory  the 
picion  of  Mr.  Palmer's  accuracy.  How  comes )  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  teUs  us  that  Grego* 
it  that  he  can  ascertain  the  fact,  and  yet  is  un- )  ry  ought  to  be  styled  **  the  apostle  of  the  Eng- 
able  to  discover  any  of  the  particulars  which  { lish ;  because,  when  he  held  the  first  episco- 
led  to  so  important  a  revolution  ?  But  of  this )  P^  office  in  the  whole  worid,  and  was  placed 
we  shall  take  no  advantage  ;  because  it  is  our )  over  the  churches  already  converted  to  the  be- 
purpose  to  show,  to  the  full  conviction  of  our  /  lief  of  the  truth,  he  made  our  nation,  which 
readers,  that  there  never  was  a  time,  from  the  (  up  to  that  time  had  been  enslaved  to  the  wor- 
arrival  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  fellow-mis-  /  ship  of  idols,  a  church  of  Christ.*'*  Perhaps 
sionaries  from  Rome,  down  to  the  era  selected  ( Mr.  Palmer  never  saw  this  passage ;  perhaps 
by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  which  the  English  church  )  he  would  not  see  it ; — for  we  are  not  sure  that 
did  not  acknowledge  the  superiority  and  juris-  ( he  does  not  occasionally  -turn  his  back  on  an 
diction  of  the  church  of  Rome.*  To  accom- ;  inconvenient  fact  or  statement,  that  he  may 
plish  this,  we  need  only  take  the  torch  of  his-  (  pursue  his  course  in  happy  or  affected  ignor- 
toxy  in  our  hands,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  at  ( ance  of  that  which,  if  it  were  seen  and  ac- 
the  very  first  step  which  we  make,  the  gorge- )  knowledged,  might  operate  as  a  stumbling- 
ous  fobric  created  by  the  imagination  of  Mr.  ( block  in  his  way.  But,  whether  he  saw  it  or 
Palmer  will  melt  into  air.  )  not,  this  is  plain,  that  it  expresses  the  opinion 

It  is  fortunate  that,  in  the  outset  of  this  in-  ( of  Beda  and  of  his  fellow-churchmen  of  that 
quiry,  we  can  appeal  to  a  writer  against  whose  /  early  age,  who  believed  that  not  only  was  the 
testimony  no  objection  can  lie, — ^to  one  who  \  church  of  Rome  the  first  church  in  the  whole 
candidly  informs  us  of  the  sources  of  his  in- )  world,  but  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
formation, — and  who  is  plainly  under  no  bias  (  placed  in  authority  over  all  converted  church- 
to  lead  him  to  the  suppression  or  the  disguise- )  es,  and  of  course  over  the  church  of  England, 
ment  of  the  truth ; — ^to  the  venerable  Beda,  a  c  as  soon  as  the  English  became  aggregated  to 
contemporaiy  and  a  countryman,  and  the  first  >  the  Catholic  church.  We  observe,  indeed, 
scholar  of  his  age  in  the  western,  probably  in  \  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  very  unwilling  to  make 
the  whole  Christian  church.  Beda  wrote  the  { use  of  words  which  sound  gratingly  on  an  or- 
Eedetiadical  History  of  the  Englith,  from  a.d.  /  thodox  ear ;  and  that  he  therefore  converts  the 
696  to  A.D.  731,  almost  the  very  year  before  s  commands  and  decreesy  attributed  by  Beda  to 
his  death.    Now  we  can  often  form  asatisfac- ;  the  pontiffs,  into  wishes,  or  advice,  or  inviia- 

I  tions:  whence  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may 
*  As  a  oentnry  intervened  between  the  eztinc-  (    i      •  a         a  au*  c  ri. 

tion  and  renovaUon  of  Chri.Uanity  in  those  parts  *^  interpret  this  passage  of  a  pnmacy  of  ho- 
of the  island  oocupied  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  ?  nor,  and  not  of  jurisdiction.  But  the  subter- 
oonsider  the  English  church  as  an  establishment  (  r„_^  „.;ii  ^«f  «„«:i  k;„  t*  ;»  •»*»♦  <>«:^  ♦k«* 
totally  unconneSed  with  the  British  church;  and    "*«:«  ^^^  not  avail  him.    It  is  not  said  that 

shall  therefore  take  no  farther  notice  of  Mr.  ( the  bishop  of  Rome  is  placed  over  other  bish- 

l^lTSJ^VT^fcr^'r^"^  ^*  latter,  thap  to  ^pg  but  over  all  converted  cAurcAes,-an  ex- 
remark  that  occasionally  he  seems  to  quote  from  ( 

ancient  authoriUes  apon  trust ;  otherwise  we  can- )  pression  which  evidently  implies  an  authority 
not  explain  how  he  eune  to  refer  to  the  tcstimo-    of  inspection  and  correction, 
ny  of E^sebius  (Dero.  Evan.  iii.  6. )  orof Theodoret  (  ^ 

(torn.  iv.  610) ,  as  proof  that  some  of  the  apostles  )  *"  Qnia,  cum  primum  in  toto  orbe  pontificatum 
preached  personally  in  Britain.  Thoy  merely  ?  gercrct,  et  conversis  jamdtidum  ad  fidem  vcritatis 
assert  that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  /  csset  prslatus  ecclesiis,  nostram  gentem,  eatenus 
spread  by  the preachingof  the  apostles,  and  pen-  /  idolis  mancipatam,  Christi  fecit  codesiam."— 
etrated  from  them  into  Britain.  /  Bed.  ii.  o.  i. 
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Ttam  the  opinion  of  Beda  we  proceed  to 
ftf  ftete  which  he  relates.    As  soon  as  the 
la^of  Kent  and  a  portion  of  his  subjects  had 
kca  btptized,  Augustine,  by  orditr  of  Grego- 
Tf,  cnsBsd  the  sea  to  Aries ;  where  the  metro- 
yoliliB  of  Gaul,  also  by  the  order  of  Gregory, 
eoMCcrated  him  archbishop  of  the  English.* 
The  new  prelate,  on  his  return,  received  from 
Oe  pondif  the  pallium,  and  a  letter,  from 
wiw^  the  fiiOowing  are  extracts : — **  We  give 
you  permissioa  to  wear  the  pallium  in  the 
EngKih  church  (but  only  during  the  solemn 
cdebntioD  of  mass),  to  the  end  that  you  or- 
dijo  twelve  bishops  in  twelve  several  places, 
wbo  dull  be  subject  to  your  jurisdiction,  with 
ftis  understanding,  that  always  hereafter  the 
biihop  of  London  be  consecrated  by  his  own 
tjBod,  and  receive  the  pallium  of  honor  from 
Hub  boly  and  apostolic  see,  in  which  I  serve 
Qiider  die  authority  of  God.    We  moreover 
wiO  ftaX  you  send  to  the  city  of  York  a  bish- 
op, whomsoever  you  shall  judge  proper  to  or- 
4iui,  to  the  end  that,  if  the  said  city  and  the 
Mighboring  country  receive  the  word  of  God, 
be  may  ako  ordain  twelve  bishops,  and  pos- 
MB  the  honor  of  a  metropolitan :  for  to  him 
ibo  we  intend  to  give  a  pallium,  if  we  live. 
It  is,  however,  our  will  that  he  be  subject  to 
jour  authority  now,  but  that,  after  your  de- 
cease, he  preside  over  the  bishops  whom  he 
ihall  have  ordained,  and  shall  owe  no  subjec- 
tioo  to  the  bishop  of  I/ondon.*'t    To  us  this 
Kerns  veiy  like  an  act  of  legislative  authority. 
Mr.  Palmer  admits  that  "Gregory  was  per- 
fcctly  justified  in  directing  Augustine  as  to 
tile  arrangement  of  the  church  just  rising 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons :  it  was,  however,  a 
pecoliar  and  extraordinary  state  of  things, 
which  did  not  afford  any  rule  for  other  times. 
But  tie  should  remember  that  this  was  not  a 
temporary  arrangement,  but  a  plan  of  church 
{^emment,  to  be  established  both  for  the  life 
time  of  Augustine,  and  for  the  times  which 
might  follow  it :  that  it  was  not  merely  a  noti 

*  "  Jnxta  auod  juaaa  HUicti  patris  Gregorii  ae 
eraerant."  (Bed.  i.  27.)  Mr.  Palmer  ia  not  the 
OBij  writer  who  cannot  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  juuwn.  Even  Mr.  Chnrton,  from 
roMcmi  we  brliere,  has  translated  it  by  advice. 
'*  In  thn  he  followed  the  advice  of  Gregory." — 
EarHr  Roglivh  Chorefa,  p.  32. 

t  b«l7i.  29. 


fication  of  what  the  pontiff  wished  Augustine 
to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Palmer  by  his  translation 
seems  to  insinuate,  but  a  law  which  he  enjoined 
him  to  observe  ;*  and  that  the  powers  com- 
municated to  him  were,  as  wiU  be  subsequent- 
ly shown,  the  same  which  were  communicated 
by  the  apostolic  see  to  all  other  metropolitans 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  pontiff  continues : — «  Not  only  the  bish- 
ops whom  you  may  have  ordained  yourself, 
and  those  whom  the  bishop  of  London  may  or- 
dain,  but,  in  addition,  all  the  bishops  of  Brit- 
ain (that  is,  of  the  ancient  Britons,  driven  by 
the  invaders  to  the  west  coast  of  the  island), 
you  wiU  have  under  your  jurisdiction,  by  au- 
thority of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that 
from  your  teaching  they  may  learn  to  t)elieve 
truly,  and  to  live  rightly  from  your  example." 
The  lamentable  state,  both  as  regarded  disci- 
pline and  morals,  to  which  the  British  church- 
es had  been  reduced,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  ruthless  wars  between  the  natives  and 
the  invaders,  is  described  by  Gildas,  a  Britain 
and  a  contemporaiy :  and  here  we  find  Greg- 
ory subjecting  the  bishops  of  those  churches 
to  the  superintending  authority  of  Augustine, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bishops  of  the  Eng- 
lish converts.  Mr.  Palmer  tcils  us  that  in 
such  cases  every  neighboring  bishop  has  a  right 
to  interfere :  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  neigh- 
boring bishop  assuming  on  that  ground  the 
right  to  place  a  national  church  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  foreign  prelate,  and  that,  too, 
in  virtue  of  authority  possessed  by  himself  of 
dimni  rigid,  for  such  must  be  the  meaning  of 
the  words  employed  by  Gregory — "By  au- 
thority of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.**t 

But  this  is  not  all.  Augustine  had  consult- 
ed the  pope,  how  he  was  to  act  with  the  Gral- 
lie  as  well  as  with  the  British  prelates.  The 
answer  is, — "  Over  the  bishops  of  Gaul  we 
give  you  no  authority,  because,  from  the  olden 
time  of  our  predecessors,  the  bishop  of  Aries 
has  received  the  pallium,  and  him  we  ought 
not  to  deprive  of  the  authority  which  he  pos- 
sesses  You  cannot  judge  the 

♦  Palmer,  "  Apott.  Joriadiction.'*  p.  118.  Mr. 
Palmer  seems  ignorant  that,  in  the  papal  rescripts 
of  the  an*,  the  Latin  word  iro/vntus  cxpreiiscs  a 
command.    H  u  translation  coutcrta  \\  \u\o  a  \cUH . 

f  Bed.  i.  29.    Palmer,  Apual.  luriad. 
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Gallic  prelates.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  by  / 17,  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  sequel, 
authority,  must  be  done  with  the  aid  of  the  ( It  was  now  manifest  that  the  plan  laid  down 
bishop  of  Aries,  tiiat  we  may  not  overturn  the  )  by  Pope  Gregory  could  not  be  carried  into  ef. 
institution  of  our  fathers.  But  ail  the  bishops )  feet.  The  church  of  York  had  no  bishops 
of  Britain  we  commit  to  your  care,  that  the  ( subject  to  it :  that  of  London  had  not  even  a 
unlearned  may  be  taught,  the  weak  strength-  /  bishop  of  its  own.  The  metrop<^tans  could 
ened  by  persuasion,  hnd  the  obstinate  correct-  ( not  be  ordained  by  sjmods  which  had  no  ez- 
ed  by  authority."*  Hstence.     On  this  account  Edwin,  king  of 

Hence  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  ( Northumbria,  and  Eadbald  of  Kent,  joined 
the  authority  committed  to  Augustine  was  ju- )  Paulinus  and  Honorius  in  a  petition  to  the 
dicial  and  corrective ;  and  that  if  similar  au-  ( pope,  whose  name  was  also  Honorius,  the  ob- 
thority  were  not  given  to  him  over  the  Gallic  ^  ject  of  which  petition  may  be  learned  from 
bishops,  it  was  not  because  Gregory  did  not  /  the  tenor  of  the  papal  answer : — <*  Therefore, 
claim  the  power  of  granting  it,  but  because  ( in  conformity  with  the  joint  petition  of  you 
circumstances  did  not  require  the  exercise  of)  and  of  the  two  kings,  our  sons,  by  this  our 
such  power.  Mr.  Palmer  will  maintain  that  ( present /7r«c(p^  we,  acting  in  the  place  of  the 
this  was  an  undue  assumption  on  the  part  of)  blessed  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  give 
the  pontiff:  that  he  possessed  norightby  him- s  this  power  to  you,  that,  whenever  it  shall 
self,  or  by  his  representatives,  to  fix  or  disturb )  please  God  to  call  one  of  you  to  himself,  the 
the  internal  arrangements  of  a  foreign  church.  (  survivor  shall  consecrate  the  successor  of  the 
But  the  right  is  not  tlie  subject  which  at  pre- )  deceased :  for  which  we  have  sent  a  pallium 
sent  we  propose  to  discuss.  We  prove  the  ( to  each  of  you,  that,  by  authority  of  this  our 
exercise  of  that  right,  on  this  occasion,  in. op- )  precept,  you  may  be  able  to  perform  the  ordi- 
position  to  his  assertion  that  the  pontiffs  exer-  /  nation  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  God.  That 
cised  no  legislative  or  judicial  authority  in  the  S  which  has  compelled  us  to  make  these  grants 
Cisalpine  churches  till  a  later  period.  )  to  you,  is  the  great  distance  by  sea  and  land 

Augustine  ordained  three  bishops, — ^Law-  S  between  you  and  us,  that  your  churches  may 
rence  to  succeed  him,  Mellitus  to  the  see  of)  not  suffer  injuiy  from  what  may  happen,  but 
London,  and  Justus  to  that  of  Rochester.  At  ( that  the  devotion  of  the  people  entrusted  to 
the  death  of  Augustine  the  bishop  of  London  )  your  care  may  be  augmented."*  The  reader 
ought  to  have  become  the  new  metropolitan ;  (  will  notice  the  tone  of  authority  in  which  this 
but  Mellitus  was  driven  into  exile,  and  after- )  answer  is  written,  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
wards  succeeded  Lawrence  at  Canterbury.  ?  the  transmission  of  the  pallium,  in  lieu  of  i(« 
Thus  the  office  of  metropolitan  fell  into  abey-  S  delivery  in  Rome  into  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
ance :  for  neither  Lawrence  nor  Mellitus  re- )  bishops :  and  then  let  him  attend  to  the  com- 
ceived  the  pallium,  nor  did  cither  of  them  or-  S  meut  of  Mr.  Palmer:  "  This  amounted  in  fact 
dain  any  bishop.  Justus,  on  the  death  of)  to  a  dispensation  from  the  canons,  which  the 
Mellitus,  the  only  remaining  prelate  conse-  \  case  would  have  furnished  without  any  appli- 
crated  by  Augustine,  was  translated  to  Canter- )  cation  to  Rome  ;  but  the  English  church 
bury ;  and  to  him  the  pallium  was  granted  by  (  sought  the  pope's  interposition,  not  that  he 
Pope  Boniface,  *«  with  the  power  of  ordaining )  possessed  ariy  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over 
bishops."t  He  consecrated  Paulinus  bishop  ( tliem,  but  in  order  that  they  might  not  seem 
of  York ;  who,  having  received  the  pallium,  J  to  act  entirely  on  their  own  judgment."! 
consecrated,  at  Lincoln,  Honorius,  the  sue- )  Thus,  if  any  man  will  believe  him,  what  by 
cessor  of  Justus.^    This  detail  was  neccssa-  ( the  pope  is  called  a  precept,  by  Beda  a  decree^ 

*  Bed.  i.  27,  §  65.  *  (  "  granting  to  one  archbishop  the  power  of  con^^^ 

t  '*  Data  sibi  ordinandi  episoopot  auctoritate  a  i  secratinf'  the  other,  that  it  might  not  at  eveiy 
pontifioe  BonifiKio." — Bcda,  ii.  0.  S  ° 

t  Beda,  ii.  17—19.    Mr.  Palmer  is  of  opinion  (  to  asairt?    It  is  probuble  that  Paulinus  had  rc- 
that  the  ordinatioa  of  a  biihop  by  a  tingle  bishop  (  ceivcd  from  Boniface  the  same  power  \vhich  Au- 
is  null.    What  then  docs  he  think  of  this  ordi-  (  gustinc  received  from  Gregory.    Sec  Bcda,  1. 27. 
jgMtiaa  of  Hoaoriu*    by  Paulinus,  at    Lincoln  ?  (      •  Bcda,  ii.  18. 
H^Aeaee  coaJd  tbey  have  obtMioed  other  bishops  (     t  Palmer,  Apost.  Junsd.  p.  120. 
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\WBmef  be  necesmy  to  go  ts  fiur  as  Rome  for  ?  powerful  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  the  au- 

"*  is  in  Ikct  nothing  more  than  a )  thority  of  the  new  metropolitan,    ^thelheard 

of  dispensation  from  some  un- )  of  Canterbury  proceeded  to  Rome ;  Kenulpb, 

caaoiis,  the  petition  for  which  does  not  s  tlie  successor  of  Ofia,  and  the  bishops,  sent 

any  coaedoosiiess  of  inferiority  in  those )  messengers ;  and  the  pope,  Leo  III,  was  soU- 

vhoaolieit  it.    Witli  respect  to  the  very  in-  \  cited  both  to  rescind  the  former  decree  of  his 

jnicMS  reason  why  the  English  bishops  did )  predecessor  in  favor  of  Lichfield,  and  to  de- 

ia(  dnpense  with  themselves,  or  seek  a  dis-  ( cide  whether  the  see  of  the  southern  metro- 

piMtSon  firom  some  ehoreh  nearer  than  that )  politan  ought  to  be  fixed  at  Canterbury  or  at 

tf  RoBM,  we  shall  only  remark  that  most  cer-  \  London,  according  to  the  original  plan  of  St. 

tmly  it  was  not  known  to  Beda;  nor  has  Mr.  S  Gregory.    Leo,  in  return,  justified  the  con- 

hhner  <ietgned  to  inform  us  by  what  super- )  duct  of  Adrian,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 

utoial  dnnnel  it  became  known  to  him.         \  been  misinformed — for  it  had  been  represent- 

Ib  §S4  Deusdedit,  the  fifth  successor  of  St.  y  ed  to  him  that  the  enormous  extent  of  the  pro- 

Aigastine,  died,  and  Wighard,  being  elected  (  vince  of  Canterbury  required  the  joint  care  of 

If  tte  church  of  Canterbury,  proceeded  for  or-  )  two  metropolitans ;  rescinded,  as  having  been 

fisation  to  Borne,  taking  with  him  presents  ?  obtained  under  false  pretences,  the  grant  made 

lai  tetters  from  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  ( to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield ;  and  ordered  that 

aid  E^)ert,kingof  Kent.    There  he  died  soon )  this,  his  decree,  should  be  published  in  a  syn- 

after  his  arrival;  and  Pope  Vitalian,  in  con-  ( od,  and  be  subscribed  by  the  English  prelates 

fennity  with  the  royal  request,  selected,  as  a )  of  that  province.    But  with  respect  to  the 

proper  penon  for  metropolitan,  Theodore,  a  ( other  question,  whether  the  archiepiscopal  see 

latife  of  Tanas,  in  Cilicia ;  and  after  ordina- )  ought  to  be  fixed  at  Canterbuiy  or  London,  he 

tioo  invested  him  with  authority  over  all  the  c  declared  himself  unwilling  to  deprive  the  suc- 

cbmcbes  of  the  EngUsh.f     Thirteen  years  |  cessors  of  Saint  Augustine  of  that  primacy 

kter  it  was  decreed  by  Pope  Agatho,  in  his )  which  they  had  now  so  long  enjoyed.*    Truly 

ipod  in  Rome,  that  the  number  of  English  S  it  seems  to  us  inexplicable  how  any  man,  with 

prHites  should  be  limited  to  twelve,  including )  all  these  facts  staring  him  in  the  face,  can  per- 

the  areUrishop;  that  these  should  be  divided  ( suade  himself  that  the  ancient  church  of  Eng- 

mang  the  several  kingdoms  in  proportion  to  )  land  was,  and  acted  as  if  she  were,  independ- 

the  extent  of  each  kingdom  ;  and  that  no  (  ont  of  the  chiurch  of  Rome. 

■an  should  take  upon  himself  to  ordain  them  j     But  Mr.  Palmer's   statement  of  the  last 

but  the  archbishop,  who  had  received  the  pal-  ?  transaction  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unno- 

Uim  from  the  apostolic  see.;    By  this  ar-Sticcd.    It  is  this:  "The  act  of  Pope  Adrian 

nngement  the  bishop  of  York  forfeited  the  )  was  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  canons,  and 

dignity  of  metropolitan ;  but  sixty  years  after-  (  as  such  was  aiterwanls  forbidden  to  have  any 

wards  it  was  restored  to  him  by  Gregory  III  ;§  )  force  by  our  predecessors,  the  bishops  of  Eng- 

and  not  long  after  that  a  third  archiepiscopal  ( land,  in  the  council  of  Cloveshoe,  where  also 

9te  was  established  at  Lichfield  by  Adrian  I, )  it  was  decreed  that  the  primacy  supported  by 

It  the  request  of  Offa,  the  powerful  king  of?  the  canons  and  the  apostolic  decrees  should 

Mercia.    Whilst  Offa  lived,  the  English  bish-  S  remain  in  Canterbury. "f    Now  this  is  a  dis- 

op8  reluctantly  submitted;  after  his  death  a /tinguished  specimen  of  the  sophistry  by  which 

)  truth  may  be  so  disguised  as  to  be  made  the 

•  "  N«  lit  bcccfttc  ad  Roroanam  usqae  civita- ) .     ,.  r  r  i    u     a      tu^^^  ;=  «^f  ^^nh'tna 

irm  p«  tarn  nrolixa  terranim  et  inari.*ip«tia  uro    harbinger  of  falsehood.    There  is  not  perhaps 

flidinaBdo  arebicpiteopo  temper  fatigari.*'    (Be-  s  any  single  phrase  in  this  extract  which  is  not 

fcil;J"i>oft?"dri.%Vm.':?^"^r-^^^^^^^  t™-    But  by  the  suppression  of 

fisgliik  Detropditaiu  belonged  of  right  to  the  (  some  facts,  and  tlie  convenient  arrangement  of 
bishop  of  Rone  ?     ^  S 

I  t^i^l Coi.'^lM.  *  Wilkins,  Con. i. 46.    \     *  Wilkins,  Con. i.  lM-7.    Malm.  Gjst.  Reg. 

§  Chrtm,  Sax.  aono  136.    Mahn.  de  Pont.  f.  ( i.  119-27.  ,.,,«, 

153.  (    f  Palmer f  Apost.  Jorisa.  nl. 
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others,  the  impreBsion  made  on  the  mind  of  (bishops  throughoot  the  whole  proceeding,  in- 
the  reader  is  directly  contrary  to  the  truth. )  stead  of  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  poo- 
He  will,  undoubtedly,  conclude  from  this  state-  ( tiff,  acknowledge  its  existence,  and  do  nothing 
ment  that  the  English  bishops,  in  vindication  |  more  than  execute  the  papal  decree ! 
of  the  rights  and  independence  of  their  church, )  To  regulate  the  external  polity  of  the  Eng- 
deprived,  by  their  own  authority,  the  see  of  J  lish  church  formed  but  one  branch  of  the  pa^ 
Lichfield  of  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  though  /pal  prerogative ;  another  was  to  watch  over 
that  dignity  had  been  conferred  upon  it  by  pa-  ( the  state  of  doctrine  and  morals.  With  this 
pal  authority.  But  what  sajrs  the  original  /  view  the  pope  was  accustomed  to  empower 
document,  the  decree  of  the  council,  which  is  ( his  delegates  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  demand, 
yet  extant?  It  opens  with  the  remark  that  it  }of  the  bishops  their  assent  to  certain  decrees 
is  Weill  known  to  many  how,  in  the  lifetime  of )  of  faith  and  canons  of  discipline.  In  680 
Archbishop  Janberct,  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  ( Pope  Agatho,  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  mo- 
had  fraudulently  torn  in  twain  the  ecclesiasti- )  nothelitism,  sent  to  several  countries  the  acts 
cal  province  belonging  to  the  see  of  Saint  \  of  a  council  held  under  his  predecessor  Mar- 
Augustine  in  Canterbury ;  how  Archbishop )  tin,  by  which  that  error  had  been  condemne4. 
^thelheard,  the  successor  of  Janberct,  had  ( On  the  arrival  in  England  of  his  envoy  John» 
visited  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  and  related  )  the  precentor  of  St.  Peter's,  a  synod  of  the 
this  iniquitous  transaction  to  the  blessed  pope  ( bishops  was  called ;  the  acts  were  read,  and  a 
Leo ;  how  the  apostolic  &ther,  as  soon  as  he  S  decree  was  made,  in  which  they  explained 
heard  and  knew  of  the  injustice,  issued  and )  their  faith,  and  professed  their  adhesion  to  the 
sent  into  England  a  precept  by  authority  of  hit  ( doctrine  of  the  five  general  councils,  and  to 
prerogative,  commanding  the  bishoprics  lately  /  the  condemnation  of  monothelitism  by  the 
severed  firom  the  church  of  Canterbury  to  be  \  council  under  Martin.  This  decree,  having 
replaced  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  author-  )  received  the  subscriptions  both  orthe  bishops 
ity  of  the  ancient  metropolitans  to  be  restored  (  and  the  envoy,  was  forwarded  to  Home.*  In 
to  Archbishop  ^thelheard  on  his  return  to  his  }  747  Archbishop  Cuthbert  summoned  a  council 
own  country ;  and  how  Eenulph,  the  pious  /  at  Cloveshoe,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
king  of  the  Mercians,  with  his  witan,  had  al- )  Pope  Zachary,  for,  the  extirpation  of  abuses 
ready  fulfilled  it :  wherefore  ^thelheard,  with  )  which,  as  that  pontiff*  had  learned  from  Boni- 
his  twelve  bishops,  had,  in  obedience  to  the  \  face  of  Mentz,  now  prevailed  in  the  English 
apostoUc  precept,  assembled  at  Cloveshoe,  and  /  church.  This  appears  from  the  acts  of  the 
decreed  that  no  man  should  violate  the  rights  \  synod.  It  was  opened  with  the  lecture  of  two 
of  the  see  of  St.  Augustine,  but  that  they  )  letters,  which,  **  as  Zachary  by  his  apostolic 
should  alwBjTS  be  preserved  according  to  the  I  authority  had  commanded,  were  read  first  in 
conttiMion  of  St.  Gregory,  the  grants  of  his)  the  original  Latin,  and  next  in  an  English 
apostolical  successors,  and  the  sanction  of  the  ( translation.  In  them  he  admonished,  expos- 
canons.  With  the  co-operation,  therefore,  of)  tulated,  and  prayed ;  and,  thence  proceeding 
God,  and  of  Pope  Leo,  they  confirmed  the  pri-  ( to  threats,  declared  that  he  would  cut  off'from 
macy  of- Canterbury,  with  their  signatures, )  the  communion  of  the  church  the  obstinate 
prohibited  the  existence  of  the  archbishopric  )  and  disobedient,  of  whatever  rank  they  might 
in  the  minster  at  Lichfield,  and,  with  the  per- )  be.'*  No  opposition  was  made,  and  thirty  can- 
mission  and  consent  of  Pope  Leo,  declared  the  )  ons  for  the  reformation  of  both  clergy  and  lai- 
grant  of  the  pallium  and  the  archiepiscopal )  ty  were  enacted.f  About  forty  years  later 
dignity,  made  by  Pope  Adrian  to  the  nunster )  Pope  Adrian  sent  the  bishops  of  Ostia  and 
of  Lichfield,  to  be  of  no  avail,  because  it  was  )  Tudertum  to  England,  with  letters,  not  only 
obtained  by  surreptitious  and  unfair  sugges-  /  to  the  archbishops,  but  also  to  the  kings  of 
tions."*    Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  English  ( Wessex,   Mercia,  and    Northumbria.     Two 

*  c^   •*  •   Tir-iu-      r.      •  ic^     a    -.1.  n     )  councils  were  held,  one  in  Northumbria,  the 

•  See  it  m  Wilkint,  Con.  i.  167.    Smith,  Be-  )  ' 

de  Hi«t.  app.  787;  and  Kemble,  Codex  Diplom.  S     ♦  Bcda  Hist.  iv.  17, 18. 
^n  Saxon.  L  224,  (     f  Wiikins,  Con.  i.  94. 
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other  ID  Meicia ;  twenty  canons  were  pab-  S  ordained  by  the  Roman  pontifT  or  his  legates. 
fiihed  in  both  by  ttie  lepites ;  and  all  present, )  Neither  is  there  any  proof  that  their  elections 
iscftuUng  both  clergy  and  laity,  promised  obe-  ( were  confirmed  by  him.     Now,  by  the  an- 
(fieace ;  pledging  themselves  first  with  the )  cient  canons  to  each  patriarch  belonged  the 
1^  of  the  eroH  in  the  hands  of  the  legates,  ( ordination  and  confirmation  of  the  metropolis 
«  wpresentatives  of  Adrian,  and,  secondly, )  tans  within   their  respective  patriarchates : 
nbKiifau^  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  the  copy  ( whence  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  English 
«f  the  acts  which  was  to  be  forwarded  to  that  S  church  was  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
pontifr.*    How  happened  it  on  this  and  simi- )  the  Roman  patriarch.*    To  this  we  reply :  1. 
hroncaainna  tbat  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  he  s  We  have  already  shown  that  the  superior  au- 
tkne  of  an  Ibreign  bishops,  interfered  ?  or )  thority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see  was 
thit,  when  he  interfered,  it  was  not  merely  as  (  most  certainly  acknowledged  by  the  English 
tt  equal  with  advice,  but  as  a  superior  with )  bishops,  and  exercised  in  England  by  the  bish- 
ufliority  ?  or  that  the  Eng^h  bishops  never  (  ops  of  Rome.    Whether  that  authority  shall 
dfeied  resistance  to  his  pretensions,  but  pro- 1  be  called  patriarchal,  or  papal,  or  primatial,  or 
nsed  unlimited  obedience  to  his  commands  ? )  by  any  other  name,  is  to  us  perfectly  indiffer- 
Tke  &cts  speak  by  themselves ;  they  show  (  ent.    The  fact  of  its  recognition  and  exercise 
tbt  fbe  Engliah  bishops  recognized  not  only )  cannot  be  disputed.    2.  The  ancient  canons, 
the  pre-eminence,  bat  also  the  ecclesiastical  ( to  which  Mr.  Palmer  refers,  do  not  impose  on 
jurisdiction  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.        )  patriarchs  the  obligation  of  ordaining  or  con- 
It  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  necessaiy,  to  ( finning  all  the  metropolitans  subject  to  their 
orrer  several  more  pages  with  additional  proo&  j  jurisdiction,  but  establish  their  right  to  do  so, 
fiom  official  letters,  which  have  been  fortu- 1  as  they  may  think  proper.    They  might  still 
BKtely  preserved ;  from  the  custom  of  apply-  >  appoint  or  allow  others  to  ordain  in  their 
lag  to  the  pontiff,  even  in  the  first  age  of  the }  place.    We  admit  what  Mr.  Palmer  asserts, 
Eaglish  church,  fixr  charters  of  protection  in  |  that  «  for  a  thousand  years  the  metropolitans 
firor  of  religious  establishments  ;t  and  from }  of  the  west  generally,  except  those  of  Italy 
fte  appeal  of  Wilfrid,  **  by  the  advice  of  his  ( and  the  adjoining  islands,  were  confirmed  and 
feUow-bishope,"  from  the  judgment  of  the  me- )  ordained,  not  by  the  see  of  Rome,  but  by  pro- 
tropolitan,  and  the  history  of  the  pleadings  ( vincial  synods."!     But  how  did  this  arise  ? 
befixe  the  pope  in  that  appeal.^    fBut,  to  /  From  the  many  and  grievous  inconveniences 
ipare  the  patience  of  the  reader,  we  shall  now  (  which  must  have  followed,  had  the  metropoli- 
lequest  his  attention  to  that  which  Mr.  Palmer )  tans  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  been  constantly 
considers  the  great  argument  in  support  of  his  (  obliged  to  travel  to  Rome  for  confirmation  and 
opinion.    The  popes,  he  tells  us,  did  not  or- )  ordination.    Hence  the  popes  consented  that 
dun  the  English  metropolitans,  nor  confirm  { this  should  be  done,  sometimes  by  the  S3mod  of 
their  elections.    Out  of  forty-one  archbishops )  bishops  subject  to  the  archbishopric,  some- 
cf  Canterbury,  from  a.d.  697  to  a.d.  1138, )  times  by  a  neighboring  metropolitan,  as  cir- 
only  two  were  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of)  cumstances  might  suggest.    From  the  loss  of 
Rome ;  and  out  of  twenty-one  archbishops  of)  ancient  documents  it  may  be  difiicult  to  prove 
York,  fix>m  ▲.d.  625  to  a.d.  1119,  not  one  vras )  the  existence  of  this  discipline  in  every  pro- 

)  vince ;  but  it  is  easy  to  prove  its  prevalence 

ri^S^'-^i^b^eY^S^iS^iJii^^y"^  ^'  E^e'""  '=•"'"*'.  and  the«  c«  be  no 
m  Chat  described  in  the  letter  of  the  legates  to  the )  doubt  that  it  prevailed  equally,  and  from  the 

P^'""^?5!?y°^  cruds,  in  vice  vestra  in )  g^me  cause,  in  the  churches  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 

■Ma  nostra  connrmaverunt — in  mana  nostra  in ) 

Tiee  domiaii  vcstri  s^om  sancts  cnieis  firmave-  /  niany .    The  reader  has  already  seen  that  Greg- 

"'?*D^j     «.*    •      io     XT'.    •!-...    ^«r.        (  ory,  when  he  divided  England  into  two  eccle- 

t  BedK  Hut.  IV.  18.    Vit.  Abbat.   Wirem.)   /*      .  ^  j  ...  . 

295, 300.    Eddins,  c  49.    Wilk.  Con.  147.  )  siastical  provinces,  decreed  that  each  metro- 

X  Eddiotyc.  24,et»eq.  Bed.  Hist.  v.  19.   Sec)  poUtan  (but  not  tiU  the  death  of  Augustine) 
also  the  appeal  to  Rome,  of  Egwin,  bishop  of )  *^  ^  e  ' 

Woreester  (  WUk.  Con.  i.  72),  and  the  caooni  of)     *  PaJm.  Apost.  Juried.  102,  V>6,  el  sea. 
Aiehbifhop  Egbert  (iWd,  IM,  xUx).  )     f  Pglmtr,  Apost.  Jorisd.  IW. 
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There  was  also  an  alteration  tnade  of  an-  >  conscious  of  misdeeds  and  fearful  of  punish- 
other  kind,  less  obvious  perhaps  to  the  unsus- 1  ment. 

pecting  reader,  but  which  imparted  a  new )  Cranmer.  however,  did  not  venture  to  sub- 
character  to  the  religious  tendency  of  the  ?mit  the  book  in  this  mutilated  state  to  the  judg- 
JPrajer-book.  If  we  open  the  liturgies  of  the  S  ment  of  the  convocation,  where  a  strong  op- 
ancient  Christians,  we  find  a  spirit  of  joy  and )  position  was  anticipated  on  the  part  of  the 
gratitude  pervading  eveiy  form  of  their  wor-  S  bishops :  he  was  satisfied  that  it  should  be  es- 
ship.  Confession  of  sinfulness  and  unworthi-  /  tablished  by  authority  of  the  crown  and  the 
ness,  and  petitions  for  grace  and  pardon,  may  \  Parliament  ;*  and  an  act  was  passed,  which, 
occasionally  bd  found :  but  such  forms  were )  under  pretence  that  it  was  still  the  same  book 
thought  meetar  for  the  class  of  penitents  who  ( which  had  been  approved  already,  and  that 
were  excluded  from  the  celebration  of  the  sac- ;  the  alterations  were  only  such  as  had  been 
rifice :  to  their  more  fortunate  brethren,  who  (  found  **  necessary  to  make  the  same  prayers 
either  had  not  forfeited  their  privileges  by  )  and  fashion  of  service  more  earnest  and  fit  to 
grievous  offences,  or  had  recovered  them  after }  stir  Christian  people  to  the  true  honoring  of 
a  long  course  of  penance,  it  belonged  to  sing )  Almighty  God,"  enforced  the  use  of  this  see- 
the praises  of  God  with  hallelujahs  and  hosan-  /  ond  book  under  the  same  penalties  as  the  first 
nas  of  joy ;  to  express  their  gratitiide  by  \  Thus  it  became,  without  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
thanking  him  for  his  mercies  in  the  creation  )  tion,  the  standard  form  of  worship  in  the  new 
and  redemption  of  man ;  to  remember  that  (  church,  and  so  it  continued  during  the  reigns 
"he  had  conducted  them  from  the  paths  of )  of  Elizabeth,  James  I,  and  Charies  I,  till  it 
error  to  the  fold  of  truth ;  had  brought  nigh  }  was  superseded  by  the  directory  in  tiie  time 
those  who  were  wandering  afar  off;  and  had  S  of  the  commonwealth.  At  the  restoration  it 
made  those  the  sons  of  God  and  joint-heirs )  recovered  its  rights  and  ascendancy,  but  it  was 
with  Christ,  who  had  been  without  God  and  \  subjected  again  to  the  ordeal  of  revision :  new 
without  hope  in  tiiis  worid."*  But  this  tone  )  corrections  were  made,  some  at  the  suggestion 
of  gladness  and  exultation  did  not  accord  with  \  of  the  more  zealous  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
that  stem  and  gloomy  form  of  devotion  which )  some  with  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the 
Calvin  had  impressed  on  the  minds  of  his  dis-  <  Presbjrterian  divines ;  and  then,  about  a  cen- 
ciples,  who  made  it  their  care  to  exclude  it )  tuiy  after  it  had  been  enforced  by  lay  authori- 
from  the  new  liturgy,  into  which  it  had  been  ( ty,  it  obtained  for  the  first  time  the  approba- 
infused  fix>m  the  old.  The  hallelujahs  and  ho- )  tion  of  the  church  assembled  in  convocation, 
eannas  were  scored  out :  scriptural  threats  of/  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  the 
punishment,  calls  to  repentance,  and  suppli-  ( book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  book  Mr. 
cations  for  mercy  were  introduced ;  and  by  nu- )  Palmer  has  undertaken  to  elucidate  in  his  two 
merous,  and  sometimes  scarcely  observable  ( volumes,  entitled  «  Origines  LUurgica,  or  ^n- 
alterations,  they  succeeded  in  almost  obliterat- )  tiquitiet  of  the  EnglUh  Ritual**  In  the  pre- 
ing  from  the  book  another  feature  in  which  it  s  &ce  he  informs  us  that  "  the  English  Prayer- 
bore  resemblance  to  the  worship  of  former )  book  was  not  composed  in  a  few  years,  nor  by 
times.  We  do  not  make  this  statement  either  (  a  few  men :  it  has,'*  he  says,  "  descended  to 
for  the  purpose  of  praise  or  dispraise ;  but  we  )  us  with  the  improvements  and  approbation  of 
aubmit  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  \  many  centuries.  .  .  .  The  great  majority 
have  been  taught  to  admire  the  vaunted  iden-  ( of  our  formularies  are  actually  translated  from 
tity,  or  at  least  similarity,  of  the  ancient  and )  Latin  and  Greek  rituals,  which  have  been 
modem  forms  of  worship.  Christians  of  the  )  used  for  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
older  churches  worshipped  ais  sons  of  God  and  / 

brethren  of  Christ :  Christians  of  the  modem  \     *  "  Si  nolaerint  cpiscopi  eiBcere,  ut  que  mn- 
ehurch  are  directed  to  worship  as  ^j^^^)^^^^^\^^^^^^>^^y^^y^^}f^^'^^^^ 

(ieitatis  auetoritatem  interpooet.''     (Martyr  to 
^        ,  ,      .  (  Btioer,  Jan.  10,  1561.)     See  the  two  books  of 

•  Ot<  »»e  vyam  itnwttgtf  .   .   .  2ti  f*^^  I  Edward  VI,  p.xvii.    Parliament  met  on  the  30Ui 
^^Xf  ip^y^  h^t/tffw,  M,  r.  A.— S.  Chrys.  ix.  682.  (  of  the  same  month. 
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yean  is  the  Chiiftian  church :  and  there  is 
•caioelj  a  portion  of  our  Prayer-book  which 
caDMft  in  some  way  be  traced  to  ancient  of- 
fiett.***  The  task  then  wliich  he  has  assumed 
u  ajipareBfly  to  trace  such  portions  to  their 
flri^^inals  in  the  Utoigies  of  the  first  Christians, 
Ikougfa  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  exactly 
ciogfat  his  meaning.    Devotional  feelings  are 


has  even  ventured  to  dissent  from  most  of  bis 
Protestant  predecessors  in  liturgical  'know- 
ledge, by  refusing  to  that  which  is  called  tlie 
Clementine  liturgy,  preserved  in  the  apostoli- 
cal  constitutions,  tlie  extravagant  authority 
that  many  critics  have  assigned  to  it.  There 
is  no  evidence,  as  he  justly  observes,  that  it 
was  ever  used  as  the  liturgy  of  any  church. 


of  all  climes  and  of  all  ages :  nor  is  it  possible  (  We  think  that  he  might  have  gone  further,  and 
fcr  men,  however  distant  they  may  be  from  ;  have  refused  to  it  any  credit  whatsoever.    It 


each  odier  in  time  or  place,  to  express  such 
lecliogSv  without  using  the  same  or  similar 
phraseology.  If  then  Mr.  Palmer  mean  to 
ny  (hat  there  is  no  prayer  offered  to  God  in 


is  indeed  probable  that  the  author  would  fol- 
low in  his  composition  the  order  already  es- 
tablished; but  it  is  plain,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  he  was  an  impostor,— of  what  age 


tils  Anglican  service,  of  which  some  remote  /  or  country  we  know  not, — ^who,  to  palm  his 
Rsemhlance,  either  in  form  or  substance,  may  (  work  on  the  public,  prefixed  to  it  the  name  of 
Bot  be  discovered  in  ancient  lituigies  and  an- )  Clement,  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome, 
ctent  writers,  he  may  spare  himself  the  trou-  (  and  made  him  vouch  for  its  authenticity,  and 
ble  of  investigation.  It  is  a  position  so  pro-  )  describe  each  particular  part,  as  dictated  by 
bable  of  itself,  that  no  man  will  be  tempted  to  ( one  or  other  of  the  apostles, 
deny  it.  JBot  if  his  object  be  to  show  that  j  After  this  parliamentary  dissertation,  which 
the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  that  its  i  occupies  two  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Palmer  ap- 
lereral  offices  are  composed  in  the  same  or-  (  plies  in  good  earnest  to  his  task  of  tracing  the 
der,  and  of  similar  materials,  with  the  ancient  {  formularies  of  the  Anglican  church  to  the  lit- 
litmgies,  or  the  offices  belonging  to  the  an-  j  urgies  of  the  ancient  churches.  With  this 
dent  churches,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  say  )  view  he  first  dissects  each  office  in  the  Angli- 
tfaat  he  has  deceived  himself,  and  will  deceive  )  can  ritual  into  its  component  parts,  and  then 
bis  readers.  The  fabric  is  new.  It  has  been  J  spreads  before  him  every  liturgy  published  up 
constructed  after  a  modem  plan,  and  arranged  ( to  the  present  day, — of  many  among  which, 
tot  a  different  purpose.  If  a  few  of  the  mate-  ;  be  it  remembered,  the  composers  of  the  ritual 
rials  have  been  taken  from  the  old  building,  (  could  not  possibly  possess  any  knowledge, — 
that  alone  cannot  vest  it  with  a  claim  to  the  )  and  not  the  liturgies  only,  but  also  the  works 
veneration  due  to  antiquity.  )  of  ancient  writers  in  which  any  lituigical  no- 

Mr.  Palmer's  work  opens  with  a  long  and  ( tices  are  contained.  The  process  which  he 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  ancient  liturgies. )  then  follows  is  almost  ludicrous.  Mr.  Palmer 
We  may  have  been  tempted  to  smile  at  some  )  sets  out  in  search  of  the  protot3rpes  of  the  An- 
of  his  mistakes,  into  which  no  one  habituated  )  glican  forms,  travelling  forwards  and  back- 
to  the  Catholic  ritual  could  have  fidlen ;  but  ( wards  in  every  direction,  from  Antioch  to 
we  must  not  withhoki  from  him  the  praise  of )  Rome,  from  Milan  to  Constantinople,  from 
diligence  and  research,  and  of  much  discrimi-  (  Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  from  Ireland  to  the  coast  of 
nation  and  judgment  in  his  attempt  to  ascer-  )  Malabar;  and  wheresoever  he  espies  any  rite, 
tain  the  extent  of  territory  in  which  the  sev- 1  or  prayer,  which  bears  or  in  bis  fancy  may 
eral  liturgies  were  used,  and  the  age  to  which  (  bear  resemblance  to  some  rite  or  ceremony  in 
they  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  authors  )  the  Anglican  book,  that  he  carefully  collects, 
with  whose  times  we  are  acquainted.!  He  J  to  bring  forward  as  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
•  O  *c  Litor  I  ir  \^^  latter.    It  matters  not  whether  the  copy 

t  We  may,  however,  express  oar  rarprise  that )  and  the  protot3rpe  belong  to  the  same  office,  or 
Mr.  Palmer  (Orig.  Litor.  i.  57,  5S)  shoald  at- ) 

taeh  aay  importaaee  to  the  tettimon v  of  the  frag-  „,^.  2.  Hit  niuneroiii  mistakei  deprive  him  of 
"*?i'  JLHl  •°°"5^5??  writer  of  tlie  eifrhth  or  ^1  credit.  If  we  believe  him,  the  o^er  of  .ing- 
ainth  eratnr^,  poblwhed  by  Spelman  (Con.  1. )  |„y  the  pwdms  followed  by  the  Irish c\iUK\veiwt» 

^^iJit  Iwwwr^^  H  St.  Mart,  that  fo&Wwad  \a  V3a» 
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whether  the  sereral  fonns  placed  in  juxtapo-  ( part  of  the  Angliean  liturgy  to  the  apostoUe 
aition  have  any  connection  with  each  other :)  age."*  But  how  does  he  trace  it?  1.  He 
it  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose  that  he  can  dis-  ( tells  us  that  **  the  law  and  the  prophets"  (in 
coTer  between  them  some  iimilarity,  real  or )  other  words,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament) 
imaginary,  either  in  phrase  or  spirit.  And  /  <«  were  read  in  the  synagogues ;  and  there  can 
wliat  is  the  result  ?  He  exhibits  to  us  the  of-  ^  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  Lord  and  his  apos* 
fices  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  things  /  ties  the  whole  church  receired  the  custom  of 
made  up  of  shreds  and  patches — some  of  £u-  ( reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  public  assem- 
ropean,  some  of  Asiatic  manufacture-M;ol- )  blies."  This  may  be  very  true ;  but  how  it 
lected  from  every  church  ucder  heaven,  ill-  ( shows  that  they  alwajrs  read  the  ten  command- 
assorted,  and  put  together  in  no  yeiy  artistic )  ments  at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy,  he  does 
manner.  For  example,  as  a  precedent  for  the  \  not  condescend  to  explain.  2.  He  adds  that 
numerous  verses  from  Scripture  at  the  com- )  the  author  of  the  apostdical  constitutions  re- 
mencement  of  the  morning  service,  we  are  re-  S  presents  the  liturgy  of  the  eastern  church  as 
ferred  to  the  capitulum,  or  short  chapter  of)  beginning  with  the  law  of  Moses.f  This  we 
three  lines  in  the  Catholic  office  of  complin — )  are  forced  to  deny.  What  does  Mr.  Palmer 
the  conclusion  of  the  evening  service :  then  (  understand  by  the  law  of  Moses  ?— for  to  us 
the  first  part  of  the  exhortation  is  supposed  to ;  he  seems  by  that  term  sometimes  to  mean  the 
resemble  a  passage  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Avitus,  s  ten  commandments,  sometimes  the  bodes  of 
bishop  of  Vienne  in  Graul,  in  the  fifth  centuiy ;  ?  Moses,— but  what  does  he  here  understand  by 
and  afterwards  the  reading  of  two  lessons  is  S  the  law  7  The  ten  commandments  ?  But  the 
justified  by  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  (  author  of  that  liturgy  does  not  so  much  as  al- 
monks,  who,  after  they  had  sung  twelve  ;iude  to  them.  The  Pentateuch?  That,  in- 
psalms,  used  to  read  one  lesson  from  the  Old  ( deed,  he  mentions,  not  however  as  the  begin- 
Testament,  and  a  second  from  the  New.  But  /  ning  of  the  liturgy,  but  as  the  firat  by  posi- 
to  follow  Mr.  Palmer  in  this  his  erratic  course  s  tion  among  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.): 
would  furnish  to  our  readers  neither  informa-  }  By  what  distortion  of  vision  Mr.  Palmer  could 
tion  nor  amusement.  We  shall  haisten,  there-  )  be  led  into  this  mistake  it  is  not  for  us  to  ex- 
fore,  to  the  communion  service,  the  second }  plain.  8.  He  has  still  another  precedent  in 
part  of  which,  answering  to  the  canon  of  the  \  store.  **  A  portion  of  the  Decalogue  was 
mass  in  the  Latin,  and  the  anaphora  of  the  lit- )  read  in  the  church  of  England  in  Lent,begin- 
urgy  in  the  eastern  churches,  will,  on  account  S  ning  thus :  God  spake  these  words,  *  Honor  thy 
of  its  superior  importance,  claim  ^riicnlxr)  father  and  thy  molher,*  he.**  For  this  he  refers 
attention.  S  to  the  Sarum  missal,  and  might  equally  have 

This  service  begins  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  >  referred  to  the  Roman,  in  which  it  is  the  Ics- 
and  a  short  preparatory  petition,  borrowed  J  son  for  the  mass  of  Wednesday  in  the  third 
from  a  different  office  in  the  Roman  and  Saxon  ;  ^eek  of  Lent  (Ex.  xx.  12—24):  and  was 
missals :  after  which  the  minister  is  ordered  (  plainly  selected  for  that  day,  that  the  lesson 
to  recite  the  ten  commandments,  to  each  of)  might  be  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel  in 
which  the  people  answer  by  a  prayer,  solicit-  ? 

tag  p«i<m  for  pMt  t™«.g««ion..  «.d  gn.ce      J  ^J^^;, ^  ^fo,,^. ,  1  f^"",,,  ^„^ 
to  keep  the  commandment  in  future.    To  this  /  standing  aloft,  read  the  books  of  Motes  and  of 
we  make  no  exception.    It  is  in  perfect  keep-  (  Jo«hu«*  the  son  of  Nave,  and  of  the  Judgts,  and 
....,.,.,  1  -x     A.',   X        (of  the  Kuigs,and  of  the  Paralipomcna,  and  of  the 

mg  With  that  humble  and  penitential  tone ;  Return.    .    .    .    Then  let  one  sing  the  Psalms 

which  we  have  already  observed  that  the  re-  \  of  David,  and  the  people  follow.    After  that  let 

J.  XL    .      »  1  X  X    .   /.       •  X    .X      i.  (  our  Acts  (the  impostor  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 

Visors  of  the  book  sought  to  infuse  into  its  of-  )  apostles),  let  our  Acts  be  read,  and  the  EpiRtics 

fices.     Still  it  is  a  novelty — a  form  of  which  (  of  our  helper,  Paul.    Then  let  a  deacon  or  priest 

LI-         V  r       9Ji     -n  1  ij  ( read  the  Goapels  which  I,  Matthew,  and  John, 

no  man,  we  beheve,  before  Mr.  Palmer,  could )  ^^^^  dclivercil  to  you,  and  which  the  helpers  of 

discover  the  faintest  vestige  in  the  services  of  ( Paul,  Luke  and  Mark,  have  left  to  you.*'    (Co- 

•Ptiquity.    HI.  «ght.  however,  i.  mo.*  «ute :    ^^  '^S::Si^^;i-^\;^J^rZTc^:^V:Z 
Mm  bMfjr  muntaJM  that  he  <*  can  trace  this  (  aome  one  or  other  of  all  the  books  of  Scripture. 
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wliidi  onr  Safionr  quotes  the  commandment, c  of  Pentecost  in  the  Sarum  missal.*    If  our 

*•  Bmar  ikjf  fiOker  and  ihf  mother."    Thus )  readers  have  a  taste  for  solemn  trifling  and  un« 

Mr.  Palowr  refers  to  a  lesson  affixed  to  a  sin-  /  satisfactory  research,  they  may  turn  to  the  dis- 

Ck  week-day  in  tibe  year  as  a  precedent  for  S  cussion  of  these  subjects  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 

eae  of  weekly  and  almost  daily  recurrence ; — )  Palmer :  we  shall  pass  them  by,  as  also  his 

I  fessoQ  consisting  of  the  second  table  of  the  s  comments  on  the  prayers  immediately  follow- 

Decalogue,  with  much  additional  matter,  as  a )  ing,  that  we  may  come  at  last  to  something 

pKcedent  fat  one  consisting  of  both  tables,  (  which  is  really  worthy  of  attention. 

withovt  any  additional  matter;  to  a  lesson)     I.  The  canon  of  the  mass,  the  anaphora  of 

which  is  read  consecutively  without  intemip-  ( the  Greeks,  was  always  introduced  with  that 

tion,  to  authorize  one  that  is  broken  into  ten  )  prayer  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  which  begins 

fiigraents,  with  an  answer  at  the  end  of  each )  with  the  words,  "  It  is  very  meet  and  just," 

fitgment.    He  adds  tiiat  **  the  lesson  was  fol- )  &c. ;  to  which  the  people  answered  by  chant- 

bwed  by  a  response,  which  is  not  unlike  our  /  ing  the  seraphic  hymn  from  the  prophet  Isaiah, 

Ofm.***    Now  this  response  is  the  Gradual,  ( **  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts,  heaven 

eoBsisting  of  verses  taken  from  the  book  of)  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory ;"  and  the  hymn 

Pnims ;  the  Andean  response  is  a  new  com-  \  with  which  the  Jews  welcomed  the  Redeem- 

position  by  the  reformers  themselves.    The )  ^r  at  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  "  Hosanna  in 

tappoaed  resemblance  between  the  two  is  in-  ( ^^^  highest :  blessed  is  he  that  conleth  in  the 

mible  to  ns;  but  let  the  reader  rub  his  eyes,  \  name  of  the  Lord :  hosanna  in  the  highest." 

and  after  comparison  judge  for  himself.    The  ( Thus  the  reformers  found  it  in  the  ancient  lit- 

Gradual  in  the  missal  runs  thus :—««  flare  fii«r-surpes,  and  thus  they  allowed  it  to  remain 

cy  tpon  M#,  O  Lord,  JoraUmy  bonen  are  sorely )  '^^  the  first  edition  of  the  book  of  Common 

Hxti:  htal  aie,  O  Lord,  fir  my  soul  is  sorely  \  Prayer.    But  in  the  second,  three  years  after- 

hwMed.'*— Ps.  vi.  2,  8.    The  response  in  the  ;  wards,  the  hymn  "  Hosanna"  had  disappeared. 

commonion  service  is  this :— «  Lord  have  mer-  \  ^^  ^^  P^^^e  was  supplied  with  the  words, 

cy  vpon  «t,  and  indine  our  hearts  to  keep  thU )  "  ^lory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord  most  high."    The 

Int."    Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer,  the  lat-  <  alteraUon  was  trifling :  what  could  be  the  mo- 

ter  « is  not  unlike"  to  the  former !  )  ti^'«  •     ^f  that  Mr.  Palmer  very  wisely  says 

Having  thos  to  his  own  conviction,  but  not,  \  nothing ;  he  is  content  to  defend  it,  by  appeal- 

we  suspect,  to  the  conviction  of  his  readers,  i  ^^^  *«  ^^^  "»<^»««t  liturgies,— the  Clement- 

trtced  the  use  of  the  Decalogue  in  the  liturgy  \  *"®»  ^he  Alexandrian,  and  the  Ethiopian,— 

flmragh  the  Sarum  missal,  and  the  apostolical )  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^*  *^  ^®  ™*y  heWeve  him,  ever 

constitutions,  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  he  /  contained  the  hymn  Hosanna :  not  that  he  sup- 

finds  himself  engaged  in  two  other  inquiries)  P^^®»  '^  *^  ^*^«  ^"  *^^"  ^'"^  °"  ^^^'^  *»*■ 

arising  out  of  the  same  office  :  1.  whether,  as  >  thority-for  two  of  them,  we  beUeve,  were 

is  the  case  with  this  part  of  the  communion    unknown  to  the  revisors-but  because   the 

service,  it  was  the  practice  of  antiquity  to    ^^^^^^^  o^  the  hymn  in  these  liturgies  shows 

read  one  and  the  same  lesson  throughout  the    *^**  '^  ^'^  "^^^  *^^  universal  use  in  the  church. 

year?  or.  2.  to  read  it  without  a  tiUe  to  pre- )  ^"^  ^^  ^«y  "^'^  ^"^^  '^'    ^here  is  no 

cede,  but  with  a  response  to  follow  it?    The    P"^^  °^  ^^^^^  omission  in  the  Alexandrian, 

first  he  attempts  to  trace  to  a  copy  of  an  Irish    ^^^  ^«  ™*^"^  ^'^«"  "  ^^'^^  **^*y'  ^^^^  ^°'^»'* 

Uturgy  mentioned  by  O'Connor.f  and  perhaps    *°  ^^  *""5'  '"^"*»'^  probably  the  whole  of  the 

to  the  Uturgy  of  the  Christian  Indians  of  Mai-    ^"^*  ^'P^"*«  5  and  in  the  other  two,  instead 

abar,  according  to  a  conjecture  of  Le  Brun :       ♦  ^^j^  ^u.  ii.  p.  34.    Mr.  Palmer  mi-ht  haro 
for  the  second  he  persuades  himself  that  he  N  iband  the  origin  of  it  in  the  Gelasian  Sacrament- 
has  found  a  precedent  in  the  office  for  the  eve  >  ^'  il;^'''^  "'"""rT'  ?*°"  1*?^''*^  speaking, 
*^  S  part  of  the  otnce  of  baptism.     The  regular  time 

\  for  adminiMering  baptifim  was  the  eve  of  Blaster 
•  Orig.  Lit.  ii. 34.  (  and  of  Pentecost;   and,  while  the  priests  wer« 

t  Orig.  Litar.  ii.  30.     It  was  probably  ooo  of  \  catechising  the  {lersons  to  be  baptized,  these  les- 
tkme  copied  for  the  use  of  travellers,  who  said)  sons  w?re  read  to  occupy  the  attenltcm of  iVie  \>eQ- 
daily  during  their  jounMy-.  ( ph.    Sec  Sac.  Gelas.  ed.  Muratoh,  '\,Va,  ^6^. 
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of  being  entirely  suppressed,  it  is  only  re-  )  tempt  to  trace  the  suppression  to  any  ancient 
moved  to  another  situation  equally  appropri-  ( liturgy :  that  he  fairly  gives  up.  He  is  rather 
ate — the  general  communion.  The  true  cause )  inclined  to  deny  the  suppression  altogether, 
of  its  suppression  in  the  Anglican  service  will  ( and  very  gravely  argues  that  the  new  rubric  is 
be  found  in  the  change  which  had  been  lately  )  silent  on  the  subject ; — ^that  if  it  does  not  di- 
wiought  in  the  archbishop's  theological  no>  ( rect,  so  neither  does  it  prohibit,  the  admixture 
tions  respecting  the  eucharist.  He  knew  that )  of  water.  This  is  truly  amusing.  Can  he  be 
this  hymn  had  hitherto  been  used  as  an  Intro- )  ignorant  that  the  object  of  the  correction  was 
duction  to  the  **  awful  and  unbloody  sacri-  ( to  abolish  the  ancient  practice  ?  and  that  the 
fice ;"  as  an  announcement  that  the  Redeemer  /  act  of  unilbrmity  forbade  "  the  use  of  any 
himself  was  about  to  descend  on  the  altar,  in  ( rite,  ceremony,  order,  or  form  ....  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  as  an  address  of  wel-  )  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper  openly  or  pri- 
come  presented  to  him  by  his  grateful  disci-  ( vately  than  is  mentioned  or  set  forth  in  the 
pies :  **  Hosanna  in  the  highest :  blessed  is  he  )  said  book  ?"*  The  fact  is  that  the  rubric  has 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  hosan-  /  operated  as  it  was  meant  to  operate,  and  that 
na  in  the  highest."  To  this  that  prelate  had  ( this  ancient  practice  is  in  consequence  totally 
no  objection  in  1648 ;  but  then  he  had  not )  abolished  in  the  modem  church  of  England, 
been  schooled  by  the  foreign  emissaries  of  (  HI.  In  former  liturgies  there  occur,  after 
Calvin.  At  the  revision  of  the  book,  in  1551, )  the  thanksgiving,  a  petition  for  the  whole  state 
his  eyes  had  been  opened :  he  could  no  longer  ( of  the  church,  a  commemoration  of  the  blessed 
reconcile  such  language  with  the  new  doc- }  in  heaven,  and  a  prayer  for  the  dead :  not  that 
trine  that  the  consecrated  elements  were  only  (  all  these  uniformly  occupy  the  same  place  with 
figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  )  respect  to  the  prayer  of  consecration,  but  that 
for  that  reason  he  directed  or  consented  that )  they  always  precede  it,  or  follow  it  In  the 
the  hynm  should  be  erased  from  the  corrected  (  first  book  of  Common  Prayer  this  practice  was 
form.  )  carefully  observed.    Immediately  after  the  ier- 

II.  Here  it  should  be  observed  that,  in  the  \  wndus  the  blessing  of  God  was  invoked  on  all 
original  book,  a  rubric  was  prefixed  to  the  )  ranks  of  men ;  praise  was  given  to  him  for  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving,  directing  that  "  a  lit-  (  wonders  of  his  grace  in  all  his  saints,  **  and 
tie  pure  and  clean  water"  should  be  mixed  )  chiefly  in  the  glorious  and  most  blessed  virgin 
with  the  wine  in  the  cup.  In  this  the  framers )  Mary,  mother  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
of  the  ritual  were  certainly  justified  by  the  ( Lord  and  Grod  ;*'  and  to  his  mercy  were  corn- 
uniform  practice  of  the  Christian  world.  The  )  mended  all  other  his  servants  which  were  de- 
mixture  of  the  water  with  the  wine  is  enjoined  \  parted  hence,  that  they  might  obtain  from  him 
or  noticed  in  every  orthodox  liturgy ;  it  is  /  mercy  and  everlasting  peace.  But  by  the  di- 
mentionedby  the  most  ancient  Christian  writ-  ( vines  forming  the  committee  of  revision,  who 
ers  in  different  parts  of  the  globe ; — ^by  St. )  considered  such  petitions  in  that  particular 
C]rprian  in  Africa,  by  the  Pseudo-Clemens  ( pstrt  of  the  service  as  founded  on  the  doctrine 
in  Egypt,  by  Irenaeus  in  Gaul,  and  by  Justin  )  of  sacrifice,  and  who  contended  that  the  litur- 
Mart3rr  in  Palestine.  It  was  one  of  those  ( gy  w^  only  a  rite  for  the  administration  of 
practices  which,  though  not  recorded  in  Scrip-  S  the  sacrament, — all  these  were  swept  away ; 
ture,  were  retained,  according  to  St.  Basil,  in  /  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  place  was  introduced  a  prayer  pre- 
the  celebration  of  the  most  holy  mysteries,  be- 1  paratory  to  communion.  The  loss  of  the  pe- 
cause  they  were  known  by  unwritten  tradi-  )  titions  Mr.  Palmer  laments.  He  can  find  no 
tion.*  But  after  the  bursting  forth  of  the  new  (P^cedci^^  ^or  their  absence  in  the  ancient 
light  this  very  circumstance  was  thought  a )  church ;  but  the  prayer  substituted  in  their 
sufficient  reason  for  their  condemnation.  The  ( P^^®  *^®  ^®^  *o  justify,  by  comparing  it  with 
mixture  of  water  vrith  the  vrine  was  suppressed  jo^e  occupying  the  same  situation  in  the  litur- 
by  a  new  rubric.  Mr.  Palmer  does  not  at-  ( 67  of  St.  Basil.  We  are  surprised  that  he 
^        ,  (did  not  observe  the  striking  contrast  between 

A  Baa.  deSpuita  Smtoto,  iii.  56.  {     •  gut.  of  Reahn,  iv.  130. 
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them.   The  Angliean  prayer  is  for  those  who  (     Y.  Speaking  of  the  consecration,  St  Chry- 

pranne  to  approach  to  1h$  Lord*9  toMe— ^e  j  eoetom  observes  that  it  is  not  man  who  causes 
Bniian  fat  ihomm  who  have  been  called  to )  the  bread  and  wine  to  become  the  body  and 
wmtUr  at  ike  aUar  of  mieriflet^  The  two  S  blood  of  Christ,  but  Christ  himself,  who  was 
pn^en,  instciiid  of  being  alike,  hare  different )  crucified  for  as.  The  priest  that  pronounces 
ikjects,  regard  <lifferent  persons,  and  spring  ( the  words  is  but  the  minister :  the  power  and 
fna  wery  difierent  creeds.  )  the  grace  are  God's.    The  priest  says,  «*  This 

IV.  We  now  proceed  to  another  omission  of  ( is  my  body,"  and  the  words  give  anew  being  to 
tfiU  peater  import.  There  exists  no  where  )  the  things  lying  beibre  him.*  On  this  account 
eke  (we  may  say  that,  before  the  composition  ( every  ancient  liturgy  contains  a  solemn  recital 
of  the  Anglican  service,  there  never  did  ex- )  of  the  manner  in  which  our  blessed  Lord  con- 
st) a  Christian  liturgy  without  an  invocation  /  secreted  at  his  last  supper,  and  puts  the  words 
orpnysr  thai  God  would  bless,  sanctify,  and  ( which  he  used  into  the  mouth  of  the  officiat- 
nakf  or  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bless,  sancti- )  ing  minister,  always  the  same  in  substance, 
1^,  and  make  the  hread  and  wine  the  body  and  ( though  occasionally  with  some  slight  varia- 
Uood  of  Christ-t  How  comes  it  that  there  )  tion  in  point  of  expression.  The  framers  of 
s  DO  sach  inyocation  in  the  present  book  of  ( the  Anglican  ritual  condescended  to  imitate, 
CommoQ  Prayer  ?  It  was  there  once  in  these  )  in  this  particular,  those  who  had  gone  before 
mrds :  **  With  thy  Holy  Spirit  and  word }  them ;  but  they  were  careful  at  the  same  time 
Teachsafe  to  bleg^  and  sanc){(tify  these  thy  S  to  show  their  contempt  for  aujthority,  by  set- 
gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that )  ting  aside  evexy  existing  foam,  both  in  the 
they  VBMj  be  unto  us  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  s  Scripture  and  in  the  liturgies,  and  by  compil- 
aostdeariy  heloved  son  Jesus  Christ "(  Why  )  ing  out  of  them  a  new  form  for  their  own  use. 
wu  this  invocation  blotted  out  ?  Mr.  Palmer  ( Mr.  Palmer  is  of  opinion  that  « this  resembles 
knows  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  )  the  form  of  the  ancient  Spanish,  and  probably 
iny  ancient  document  in  favor  of  the  sup-  ( of  the  Gallican  churches,  in  that  part  which 
fRSMon.  Hence  he  tells  us  that  the  invoca-  >  relates  to  the  bread ;  and  the  liturgies  of  Cse- 
tion  is  unnecessary ; — ^to  pray  for  the  end  is  to  ?  sarea,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria,  in  what 
pny  for  the  means ;  and  therefore  the  prayer  S  relates  to  the  cup."t  I^  so,  the  resemblance 
that  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  body  )  must  be  fortuitous.  Its  authors  appear  to  us 
indbloodof  Christ,  virtually  includes  a  prayer  s  to  have  taken  the  text  of  St.  Paul  for  the 
that  the  elements  may  be  made  that  body  and  )  ground-work,  and  to  have  occasionally  im- 
btood.§  But  the  merit  of  such  ingenious  rea-  ( proved  it  by  substituting  the  text  of  St.  Luke 
soning  belongs  to  him  alone :  the  reformers )  at  the  consecration  of  the  bread,  and  by 
have  no  claim  to  it.  They  expunged  the  in-  (  composing  an  entirely  new  form  out  of  the 
vocation,  because,  in  their  opinion,  it  involved  )  united  texts  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and 
afiJaehood, — namely,  that  the  bread  and  wine  )  St.  Paul,  for  the  consecration  of  the  wine, 
were,  after  consecration,  not,  as  they  taught,  \  What  might  be  their  object  it  is  now  idle  to 
mere  figures,  but  the  very  body  and  blood  of )  inquire. 

Christ.  <     VI.  From  the  prayer  of  consecration,  the 

)  Anglican  liturgy  proceeds  immediately  to  the 

•  Ori^.  Litiff.ii.131.       ^  ^         ^(distribution  of  the  sacrament.     Of  this  we 

• -  '  r  '  I       '       '         ?         ~ )  have  no  rifirht  to  complain.    Where  no  sacri- 

»tmZ  trcv,  /urra^U*  t-  irriw^Ti  trov  rZ  ieyim,  I  fice  is  intended,  no  sacrificial  rite  is  to  be  ex- 
— Idt.  Chrys.  Goar.  77.    Airo  to  Tiyuiev  0-»/u«  (  pected.    But  how  then  can  Mr.  Palmer  derive 

'    •     •  F  •♦  o  ^*  ^'^^:ar^\  T^  V'  ''''^  I  the  Anglican  Uturgy  from  the  liturgies  of 
utu*. — ^Lit.  Bas.  Goar.  169.    «*  Ut  nobis  cor- )       .     .^  ,     f  r  ^u  u-  u 

piuet  sanguis  fiat  dUectissimi  filii  tui  Domini  S  antiquity  ?    1.  Is  there  one  of  them  which 

oostri  Jeau  Christi." — Missale  Rom.  S  does  not  contain,  in  the  canon  or  anaphora,  an 

Can  Mr.  Palmer  trace  that  ominion  to  any  an-  ) 

cient  LitoiYv  ?  )     *  S.  Chrys.  v.  463.    De  Piod.  India. 
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there  one  without  an  offering  of  the  sacrifice  S  the  canon  with  the  Lord's  prayer.  What 
on  the  altar,  **  the  reasonable  sacrifice, "  the  )  place  does  that  prayer  occupy  in  the  Anglican 
**  dread  and  unbloody  sacrifice, "  **  the  most  ( liturgy  ?  It  is  removed,  in  defiance  of  all 
awful  and  most  mysterious  sacrifice,  *'  "  the  )  precedent,  to  the  post-communion.  We  know 
pure,  holy,  and  unspotted  victim,  the  bread  of  s  of  no  other  reason  for  the  removal,  but  that  in 
eternal  life,  and  cup  of  everiasting  salvation?"  /  the  older  liturgies  it  was  believed  to  be  con- 
Mr.  Palmer  may  pretend  that  these  expres-  ( nected  with  the  sacrifice.* 
sions  are  to  be  understood  of  «*the  whole  ser- )  4.  We  find  moreover,  in  all  the  ancient 
vice  or  worship  then  performed."*  We  shall  ( forms,  a  scries  of  prayers  immediately  preced- 
not  insult  the  judgment  of  our  readers  by  re-  J  ing  the  communion,  intended  as  a  preparation 
tilting  such  a  pretence ;  but  taking  it  for  ( for  the  reception  of  the  sacrament.  Of  this 
granted  that  every  ancient  liturgy  includes  an  )  there  is  not  a  vestige  in  the  Anglican  ritual, 
offering  of  sacrifice,  while  in  the  modem  (  which  passes  at  once  from  the  consecration  to 
Anglican  liturgy  there  is  not  a  vestige  left  of)  the  distribution  of  the  consecrated  elements, 
such  sacrifice,  may  we  not  ask  those  who  pro-  (  ^^^  **  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  omissions 
fess  to  believe,  in  accoitlance  vrith  these  )  *"*<*«'"  *^«^  ^<*^^®*^*"  <>^  ™^^"  ®^^°"^* 
ancient  authorities,  that  Christ  at  his  last  sup-  ?  consequence,  or  of  matters  ever  before  omit- 
per  instituted  a  sacrifice,  and  commanded  it  to )  *«<^  *>y  "»y  Christian  Church.  How  then  can 
be  offered  in  his  Church,  how  they  can  stiU  /  ^^-  ^*ahmer  pretend  to  trace  an  office  marked 
persuade  themselves  that  they  worship  as  S  ^  »"ch  omissions  to  the  liturgies  of  such 
Christians  of  old  worshipped,  and  do  as  Christ  /  Churches  ? 

commanded  to  be  done,  when  they  use  a  Ut-  (  ^^^-  ^«  <^®™«  *^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  communion 
UTgy  which  contains  no  sacrificial  oblation  at )  ^*'®^^»  which,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
all,  and  from  which  every  rite  and  phrase  that  ( "tuaJs,  was  ordered  to  be  administered  under 
could  bear  the  remotest  allusion  to  such  sacri- }  ^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  novelty  in  the 
fice  has  been  most  carefully  expunged  ?  This  \  ^^^  employed  by  the  minister,  a  novelty 
is  a  mystery  beyond  our  comprehension.  S  irreconcUable  with  the  practice  and  doctrine 

2.  In  eveiy  ancient  Church  we  find  that  the  )  ^^  ^«  ancients,  that  in  place  of  « the  body 
priest  is  ordered  to  break  the  bread  after  con-  ]  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Christ,"  or,  "  the  body,  the  blood 
secration,  in  aUusion  to  the  words  of  the  ^^  ^^^^^  preserve  thy  soul  unto  everiasting 
Redeemer :  «  This  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  \  ^^^"  ^^  ^^"^^^  "^X'  "  ^^  ^"^  ®*^  *^»  ^  ^' 
for  you."t  Now  whether  it  was  because  the  "^embrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed 
Reformers  felt  some  undefined  objection  to^*^  ^^  ^"^  thy  heart  by  faitii  and  tiianksgiv- 
that  phrase-for,  in  copying  from  St.  Paul,  for  i  "*S"    ^^^  ^^  alteration  gave  great  offence 

broken  they  have  substituted  given,  from  St.  ( 

Ttiirof  UTA  A^  »<v*  *vMf«.«<i' ♦^v  -««.  u„*  5«  ( loqui,  Pater  noster,  qui,"  &c.  (S.  Hierom.  Adv. 
LukeJ-we  do  not  pretend  to  say:  but  mS^^  \   jj,   ^   15.)  Ve  may  ob.crye  that  thi. 

their  liturgy  they  have  removed  the  breaking  /  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  every  other  liturgy, 

of  tile  bread  from  tiie  place  which  it  occupies  I JT*""*^"  *  »!*»P'c»?°  <J»»*^J<«  '^''^  <"«>«  J^* 
.  '■  ( Clementine  is  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 

in  other  hturgies,  and  have  directed  it  to  take ;  copyiit.  who  thought  it  unneccsgary  to  transcribe 

place  just  before  the  recital  of  the  words  of  <  *  "o*"™  *^  generally  known.    Mr.  Palmer  seeks, 
.,      ......  ,,T      ,  a  >       ^^     ,  (  but  in  vain,  to  avail  himself  of  the  words  of  St. 

tiie  institution.    We  do  not  mean  to  attach )  Augustine,  that  "almost  ti>e  universal  Church 
great  importance  to  this  rite;  but  its  proper  ( concludes  the  sacrificial  part  with  the  Lord's 
I        •    £     J  •    Ai-      ij    •*-    1         J  •»«      -n  1   /Prayer  (Aue.  Op.  Tom.  ii.  p.  609:)  for  the  ex- 
place  IS  fixed  in  tiie  old  nhials,  and  Mr.  Pal-  .  ^p^^^  ;;„o5„t,  \^  „o  more  tiian  an  admission, 

mer  will  find  it  difficult  to  trace  its  removal  to  ?  that  there  ma3r  perhaps  be  some  Church  which 
ancient  authority.  ^^^^  "*  **  ^  ^'^  parUcular  part  of  tiie 

3.  All  Churches,  probably  vnthout  an  ex-  /     *  "  Mos  apostolorum  fuit  ut  ad  ipsam  solum- 

cepUo„.§  concluded  the  aacrificiU  portion  of  "^^^'i^"- (^G^^'X'' e"^."'!-  i-^T 

?  12.)     Does  this  mean  that  they  consecrated  louh 

*  Palmer,  ii.  83,  84.  /  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  Mr.  Palmer  supposes,  or 

t  I  Cor.  xi.  24.  ^  Lake  xxii.  19.       /  at  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  words  import?  that 

^  '*SicdocuitChri8tnsaiK)su>los8uosatqiiotidie  ?  is,  they  never  consecrated   without  adding  the 

Mr  eaiparxM  mJUum  tMeri&cio  eredeates   audeant  ?  prayer  to  the  form  of  ooosecratioo. 
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fo  many,  and  so  powerful  was  the  opposition, )  were  introduced  into  the  book  of  Common 
that  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  a  compro-  S  Prayer,  had  been  in  use  among  Christians  for 
mse  fook  place,  by  which  both  forms  were  /  many  centuries :  secondly,  that  the  portions 
vnited,  and  both  parties  professed  themselves  ( omitted,  particularly  in  the  communion  ser- 
ntisfied.    The  advocates  of  ^e  real  presence  /  vice,  were  of  little  importance,  or  of  recent 
osderstood  from  the  ancient  form,  that  the  ( and  suspicious  origin :  and  lastly,  that  the  new 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  were  admitted  to )  matter  added  by  the  reformers  themselves 
be  in  some  sense  or  other  the  body  and  blood  c  had  been  derived  from  the  ancient  liturgies,  or 
of  Christ,  while  their  adversaries  took  the  }  was  at  least  conformable  to  them  in  spirit  and 
Calvinistic  form  as  an  explanation  of  the  ?  substance.    In  the  first  of  these  he  was  sure 
oQier,  and  still  contended  that  the  whole  cere-  S  of  success :  in  the  other  two  his  ^lure  is 
mony  was  nothing  more  than  a  bare  commem- )  manifest  and  complete, 
oration  of  that  body  and  blood.    On  this  sub-  S     In  conclusion  we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
ject  Mr.  Pialraer  makes  no  comment.  )  a  hope,  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  noUiing 

FHI.  The  post-communion  thanksgiving  s  has  escaped  us  to  pain  the  feelings  of  any  one, 
Mlows,  for  which  two  prayers  are  assigned :  )  whose  conscientious  attachment  to  the  Angli- 
tbe  first  of  which,  however  orthodox  and  scan  creed  has  taught  him  to  venerate  the 
pioos  it  may  be,  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Pal- )  Anglican  form  of  worship.  That  worship  it 
mer  to  have  no  prototype  in  the  ancient  I  was  not  our  wish  to  depreciate ;  though  its 
offices :  bat  of  the  second  he  contends  that )  merit  is  chiefly  negative, — ^the  merit  of  de- 
it  is  analogous  to  a  prayer  in  the  liturgy  of  c  parting  less  widely  from  the  ancient  models 
Caesarea.  We  have  compared  them^  and  find  S  than  several  of  the  forms  adopted  by  other 
them  similar  in  nothing  but  their  object, )  Protestant  churches.  Still  it  has  departed  too 
which  is  to  return  thanks.  In  the  English  \  far  to  be  classed  in  the  same  fiunily  with  the 
tiie  communicant  thanks  God,  «who  has  fed  /  liturgies  of  antiquity.  They  in  some  features 
him  with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  pre-  ( may  differ  from  each  other :  but  their  com- 
cioos  body  and  blood  of  his  Son :"  in  that  of)  mon  descent  is  strongly  marked  by  their  gen- 
Ccsarea,  he  thanks  God,  that  "  he  has  been  (  eral  resemblance. 

made  partaker  of  the  holy,  immaculate,  ever-  >  "  Faciei  non  omnibui  una, 

bfting,  and  super-celestial  mysteries,  for  the  )  ^"^  ^^•"*  ^""«''  ^"^*"  ^^^  esMtoronun." 
benefit,  sanctification,  and  healing  of  his  soul  S  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Anglican 
and  body."  Who  can  believe  that  the  first  /  worship.  Its  communion  service  proves  it  to 
was  derived  from  the  second  ?  S  belong  to  a  different  family,  to  be  the  offspring 

Here  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Pal- )  of  a  more  modem  and  reformed  creed.  With 
mer.  The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  \  the  older  churches,  the  Eucharist  was  the 
natoraUy  divided  itself  into  three  branches.  )  celebration  of  a  sacrifice :  in  the  Anglican,  it 
He  was  bound  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  ( is  confmed  to  the  administration  of  a  sacra- 
those  portions  of  the  Catholic  service  which  )  ment. 
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From  Ratter's  Help  to  Parent!. 

AN    ADDRESS    TO    PARENTS. 

OM  THS 

RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION    OF    THEIR    CHILDREN 


*'  I  exhort  yoa,  with  all  the  power  of  my  soul,  to  consider  the  good  education  of  your 

most  important  buainesa  of  life." — St.  Chryaoitom, 


children,  ai  the 


THE  first  object  of  Christian  parents  ought  /  dren  learn  on  Sundays  is  soon  forg;otten ; 
to  be  the  religious  education  of  their  chil-  (  whereas,  by  attending  to  it,  they  may  render 
dren.  In  fulfilling  this  duty  they  equally  con-  )  more  essential  service  to  their  children  than 
tribute  to  the  support  of  their  own  authority,  ?  pastors  can  do.  The  latter  speak  to  them 
to  the  advancement  of  their  children,  and  to  )  only  in  the  chapel,  on  certain  days,  and  for  a 
the  general  good  of  society  at  large.  They )  short  space  of  time,  when  they  are  extremely 
who  neglect  this  parental  duty  betray  a  shame-  ( dissipated  by  the  company  and  variety  of 
fill  ignorance  of  their  essential  obligations,  /  strange  objects  which  strike  their  senses.  On 
and  of  their  most  important  interests :  they  ( the  contrary,  at  home  children  are  more  recol- 
can  neither  be  accounted  good  parents,  good  )  lected ;  their  thoughts  are  more  sedate,  be- 
Christians,  nor  even  good  citizens.  The  cele-  (  cause  they  see  nothing  new  to  take  off*  their 
brated  Gerson,  who  employed  a  greatpartof)  attention;  and  parents  have  more  frequent 
his  time  in  the  education  of  youth,  says  that,  (  and  better  opportunities  of  instructing  them : 
of  all  the  means  to  stem  the  torrent  of  cor-  S  they  know  their  capacity  and  inclinations, 
ruption  which  overspreads  the  world,  the )  and  can  take  advantage  of  those  moments 
surest  means  is  to  bring  up  children  in  a  ( when  their  children  are  most  docile  and  best 
Christian  manner  finom  their  most  tender  years.  /  disposed  to  receive  instruction. 
Let  parents,  therefore,  consider  the  education  (  Wherefore,  as  soon  as  parents  observe  in 
of  their  children  as  their  principal  concern, ;  their  children  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  they 
and  that  their  own  salvation,  as  well  as  that  of  ( should  begin  to  sow  upon  the  virgin  soil  of 
their  offspring,  chiefly  depends  on  the  manner )  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  piety :  if 
in  which  they  acquit  themselves  of  this  im-  /  these  take  root  at  an  early  period,  they  will 
portant  charge.  \  not  afterwards  be  easily  shaken  by  the  una- 

Parents  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  business  /  voidable  storms  to  which  they  are  exposed 
of  instruction  belongs  wholly  to  priests  or  pas- s  from  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh, 
tors ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  pa- )  Hence  Solomon  says,  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
rents  themselves,  as  Bossuet  observes,  are  the  ( the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
first,  and,  in  some  respects,  even  the  principal )  vrill  not  depart  from  it."*  "  Hast  thou  chil- 
catechists  of  their  children.  They  are  the  ( dren  ?  Instruct  them,  and  bow  them  from 
ftnt  catechists,  because,  before  their  children  /  their  childhood,"  in  order  to  form  in  them 
come  to  the  chapel,  they  ought  to  nourish  (  early  habits  of  virtue  and  piety. f 
them  with  the  milk  of  sound  doctrine  which ) 

uicui  wiw*    wic   »"**».  V.  t4^      M     »»     V     /  METHOD  OF   CATECHISINO. 

themselves  have  received  from  the  Catholic  ( 

chupoh.  They  are  the  principal  catechists.  ^'"'°  •=^"'^"  "=*"  ^'P'"'  *•>"'  "catechism, 
because  it  is  their  duty  to  teach  them  their  P"'  ?"*"**  *''*»''•*  ^^^  *°  *"'«"=''«  *"'■ 
catechUm  by  heart,  to  make  them  daily  repeat  "='^°"'  '">'*  **»'''  *^"°  *»  *^^'  ^V  ""**  "•'"^ 
it,  and  to  explain  it  to  them  in  the  best  man-  q««s«°°«.  *"<=»»  '^  ""»y  ^elp  them  to  under- 
ner  they  are  able.  When  parents  neglect  this  '^'^  ">«  ""'"^"5  "'  *°'^'  '^'^  *«  '"'"««  °f 
part  of  their  duty,  the  little  which  their  cliil-  (     •  Prov.  xxii.  6.  t  Ecclct.  vii.  25. 
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what  tbejr  letrn.    For  here  lies  the  main  diffi- )  dren  a  due  sense  of  the  presence  and  majesty 

cvUf  of  catechitti — how  to  engage  the  atten-  (  of  God,  they  must  fust  say  their  prayers  aloud, 

tioo  of  children,  and  impress  on  their  tender )  in  a  mild,  humble,  and  moderate  tone,  upon 

Hindi  a  dae  sense  of  what  is  contained  in  the  ( their  knees,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  and  their 

calechiflm.    Boudon,  in  his  excellent  treatise  |  hands  joined ;    and   they  should   never   be 

00  this  subject,  observes  that  the  catechism  is  \  allowed  to  huddle  over  their  prayers,  as  is 

often  of  no  use  to  children,  because  they  learn  }  often  the  case,  nor  to  look  about  here  and 

it  only   by  rote,  without  understanding  it.  ( there  while  saying  them.    After  prayer,  say 

He  says  that  he  had  found  children  of  twelve  ( to   them   occasionally:    Did  you   think  on 

or  fimiteen  years  of  age,  who  knew  perfectly  )  Almighty  God  7     Wat  your  heart  raiud  up  to 

well  how  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  cate-  ( Atm,  to  adore  him,  topraite  him,  and  to  beg  hit 

chism,  and  iriio  nevertheless  had  no  know- )  blettingt  ?     Without  aUenOon,  your  prayert, 

ledge  of  God.    They  would  say,  and  repeat,  I  inttead  of  pleating  God,  will  only  (ffend  him, 

that  **  fliere  is  one  God  and  three  persons, — )     Parents  should,  as  much  as  possible,  hear 

that  the  aeeood  person  was  made  man, — that  ( their  children  say  their  prayers  morning  and 

one  mortal  sin  was  sufficient  to  damn  a  per-  }  night ;  and  in  hearing  them  should  not  be  em- 

soD,"  8lc.  ;  but  they  pronounced  all  this  like  (  ployed  about  the  business  of  the  house.    If 

parrots,  without  any  meaning,  and  without) they  cannot  themselves  perform  this  duty, 

having  any  proper  ideas  of.  religion.  )  they  ought  to  entnist  it  to  such  servants  only 

Besides  the  business  of  catechising,  parents  (  as  are  truly  pious,  and  who  will  see  that  the 

hive  other  eatential  duties  and  obligations )  children  perform  it  in  a  proper  manner.    It 

with  reelect  to  their  children,  and  it  may  not  (  cannot  be  expected  that  children  should  be 

be  improper  to  solicit  their  attention  to  the  fol- )  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 

lowing  particulars.  (  duty,  if  allowed  to  perform  it  in  a  careless 

)  manner ;  or  if  they  see  their  parents  equally 

?  indifferent  about  so  essential  a  point. 

Most  children  are  apt  to  perform  the  duty  of ) 

prayer  in  a  careless,  superficial  manner,  which  )  corbection  of  children. 

is  owing  to  their  natural  giddiness  and  inat-\     ,_       .         ^  ..... 

^     .   ^  ^. .  ?  ,„^       ^       .   (     "Provoke  not  your  children   to  anter;   bat 

tention  to  every  thing  senous.     Wherefore  it ;  brins  them  up  io  the  discipline  and  correction  of 

is  the  duty  of  parents  to  teach  them  how  to  ( ^«  IjOTd,'*—Eph.  vi.  v.  4. 
pray.  They  should  instil  into  them  a  high  )  The  passion?  of  children  are  certain  motions 
idea  of  this  essential  duty,  and  show  the  ne-  ( or  affections  of  the  soul,  which  from  the  dis- 
cessity  of  it  from  our  total  dependence  on  )  obedience  of  our  first  parents,  are  become 
God  as  to  tfie  goods  both  of  this  life  and  the  ?  rebellious  and  exceedingly  dangerous.  These 
next.  For  example,  let  them  often  say  to  their  S  corrupt  inclinations  must  be  prudently  re- 
children  :  IVe  muti  never  forget  to  pray  to  jSI-  )  strained  in  their  infancy,  that  they  may  be 
mighty  Godybeeaute  he  it  the  giver  of  ail  goods  hrouQhi  under  the  government  of  reason, 
gt^  :  U  it  he  alone  who  can  tupply  ut  urith )  When,  by  proper  management,  their  inordi- 
all  ihingt  neeettary  both  for  toul  and  body,  i  nacy  is  pruned  away,  the  passions  may  prove 
At  other  times :  We  can  never  arrive  at  the)  excellent  instruments  of  virtue :  but  if  cber- 
elemal  happinett  of  heaven  unlett  God  help  ut  I  ished  or  not  restrained  in  children,  they  soon 
by  hit  grace :  now  he  will  help  ut  by  hit  grace, )  grow  unruly,  pervert  the  judgment,  and  pre- 
ifwe  ask  it  by  humble  and  fervent  prayer.  Let }  cipitate  them  into  all  kind  of  vice  and  wretch- 
them  often  admonish  their  children  of  their  S  edness.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents,  therefore, 
duty  when  going  to  prayer,  as  follows :  Re- )  to  curb  the  passions  of  their  children,  to  make 
Mumtter  you  are  now  going  to  tpeak  to  God  him-  ( tliem  subject  and  obedient  to  reason,  and  to 
telf,  the  sovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth : )  discountenance  every  thing  that  savours  of 
t^e  that  you  do  it  with  great  reverence,  modetty  ( pride,  vanity,  envy,  furious  anger,  &e.  It  is 
and  attention.  )  also  proper  to  show  them  the  unreasonable- 

In  order  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  chil  •  {  uess  and  deformity  of  any  such  passions,  and 
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to  accustom  them  to  frequent  disappointments  (  virtue  clearly  predominant  in  the  world,  and 
by  checking  their  eager  desires  for  this  or  that )  vice  merely  an  exception  to  the. general  state 
favorite  object.  (  of  things.    The  great  business  of  education, 

The  correction  of  children  ought  to  com- )  therefore,  should  be  to  counteract  the  natural 
mence  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  discern  be-  (  bent  of  the  mind  to  evil,  and  to  instil  and  foe- 
tween  good  and  evil.  This  branch  of  educa-  j  ter,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
tion  will  appear  to  be  of  more  consequence  (  new  nature^  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  we 
than  parents  generally  imagine,  if  we  consider  )  all  bring  into  the  world,  as  children  of  stinful 
the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  how  the )  Adam, 
authority  of  parents  may  be  made  subservient  ( 

^.^j;  ...  x-        u  j\  IMPROVEMENT   OF  THE    HABITS 

to  it.    True  religion  consists  in  choosing  and  / 

following  the  will  of  God  in  preference  to  our  s  Is  another  important  object  which  will  claim 
own  will.  His  authority  is  absolute ;  it )  the  parent's, attention.  Of  the  power  of  hab- 
should  silence  all  our  perverse  reasonings,  and  s  its,  and  the  effects  they  produce  in  life,  every 
obtain  from  us  an  implicit  obedience  to  all  his  )  one  who  reflects  upon  the  constitution  of  his 
commands.  When  a  parent,  therefore,  re-  (  own  mind  and  the  causes  of  his  actions,  must 
quires  from  the  child  an  entire  submission  to  )  be  sensible.  Indeed  the  most  durable  good 
his  authority,  such  submission  will  prove  an  ( acquired  by  education,  will  frequently  be 
excellent  hand-maid  to  religion.  Let  the  )  found  to  be  that  which  has  been  indirectly 
object  only  be  changed,  and  filial  obedience  to  c  obtained  by  habit,  rather  than  what  was  im- 
the  parent  becomes  piety  towards  God.  )  mediately  proposed.     The  language  taught 

With  respect  to  the  correction  of  children,  ?  may  be  forgotten,  the  science  which  was  the 
a  good  deal  of  discrimination  and  discretion  ( object  of  study  may  be  imperfectly  under- 
must  be  exercised  by  the  parent.  In  cases  of )  stood,  and  soon  neglected ;  but  the  habits  of 
obstinacy,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  vio-  (  attention,  of  diligence,  and  of  reasoning,  which 
lence  or  sullenness,  if  candor  and  calm  repre- )  have  been  indirectly  acquired,  will  remain, 
sentations  produce  not  the  desired  effect  on  the  (  and  may  be  applied  to  the  most  useful  pur- 
child*s  mind,  punishment  must  be  resorted  to ;  >  poses  of  life.  The  principal  habits  to  be  ih- 
but  it  should  be  sparing  and  moderate,  and  (  culcated  are, — order  and  regularity,  obedience, 
inflicted  gradually,  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  )  diligence,  and  perseverance.  To  this  head 
child  to  recover  itself  from  its  flt  of  perverse-  (  may  be  referred  the  re^Uation  of  the  temper, 
ness;  and  when  its  temper  is  altered,  and)  The  best  sort  of  learning  is  that  which  teaches 
bends  to  the  yoke  with  docility,  the  punish-  (  children  to  command  themselves,  to  cherish 
ment  should  cease.  On  some  occasions,  it )  contentment,  to  suffer  with  fortitude,  and  to 
will  be  proper  to  punish  a  child  in  the  way  of/  seek  and  be  satisfied  with  such  innocent  en- 
some  restriction,  or  by  exacting  some  moder-  S  joyments  as  are  within  their  reach.  Self- 
ate  sacrifice  (sych  as  staying  in  the  house  for )  denial  is  the  basis  of  all  self-command,  and 
some  hours,)  in  order  to  prevent  salutary  im-  (  without  it  nothing  great  or  good  can  be  ex- 
pressions from  slipping  too  soon  from  his)pected.  Instead  of  suffering  the  child  to 
mind  through  youthful  levity.  Undoubtedly,  ( grasp  at  every  gratification  which  is  pre- 
the  faults  of  children  are  to  be  counteracted ;  j  sented  to  him,  he  should  be  taught  to  check 
but  by  moderate  measures,  unaccompanied  by  (  himself;  to  reflect  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the 
anger  and  violence  in  the  parent.  As  to  the  S  enjoyment,  and  the  probable  consequences  of 
system  of  those  who  reprobate  all  punishment )  indulging  in  it.* 

of  children,  it  is  certainly  founded  on  an  erro-  S     ^  .       ,.  .      ^     .  . 

.  .  .  ^rv.  i.  1.    \     *  At  religion  faruisbci  the  most  solemn  sane- 

neous  view  of  human  nature.    What  can  be ;  jio^s  in  fayor  of  moral  duties,  a  proper  aiten- 

more  false  thin  to  represent  and  treat  man  as  ( tion  is,  therefore,  to  be  paid  to  them  as  well  as 

-  ^  .!««,„  A:m,..^^A   ^e  k:».«ir  t^  ««f  (  *©  articles  of  faith.    The  moral  duties  may  be 

a  creatur*  always  disposed,  of  himself,  to  act    ^^.j^ered  under  two  general  divisious.-V- 

lightly,  and  to  cultivate  every  good  disposition  I  tonal  and  relative.    By  peraonal  duties,  I  mean 

as  the  best  means  of  promoting  his  happiness?    •»^»>  obligations  as  we  are  under  to  promote  our 

^  *^  &  1 1  /  Q^n  personal  security  and  happiness.    The  prin- 

Had  this  been  the  case,  we  should  have  seen  ( eipal  of  which  are,  cleanliness,  eeouomy,  indus- 
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From  the  Catholic  Magazine. 

THE    CRADLE    HYMN. 

The  Virgin  tings  as  she  rodcs  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  knees. 


As  my  God  shall  I  adore  thee, 

Now  to  poverty  exiled. 
Shall  I  humbly  kneel  before  thee. 

Or  embrace  thee  as  my  child  ? 
Shan  I  fragrant  incense  proffer. 

Prostrate  here  in  fervent  prayer. 
Or  my  breast,  enraptured,  offer 

With  the  fondest  mother's  care  ? 
Xbon,  whose  name  so  sweet  and  holy 

Fills  with  joy  the  angel  train. 
Now  art  lying  meek  and  lowly, 

Doom'd  to  Indigence  and  pain ! 
Poverty  and  want  surround  thee, 

Tboo,  the  Son  of  the  Most  High, 
Homed  oxen  feed  around  thee. 

And  beside  ihy  pillow  lie ! 
Little  ia^t,  frail  and  tender. 

Yet  the  King  of  kings  art  thou. 
And  before  thy  throne  of  splendor 

Countless  trembling  spirits  bow ! 
Th*  heavens  are  with  thee — yet,  oh  wonder. 

On  my  knees  I  rock  thee  now ; 
Watching  o'er  thy  peaceful  slumber, 

As  around  the  cold  winds  blow ! 
Hush !  my  love  ;  for  here  no  danger 

Can  disturb  thy  tranquil  sleep  ; 


O'er  this  rude  and  wretched  manger 

Holy  angels  vigil  keep ! 
Fearest  thou  those  soimds  that  sweetly 

Fill  with  harmony  the  skies  ? 
T  is  their  joyous  hymns  that  greet  thee 

King,  thou  God  in  mortal  guise. 
Thus  to  them  on  high  't  is  given 

To  proclaim  thy  midnight  birth, 
"  Glory  be  to  God  in  heaven. 

And  to  good  men  peace  on  earth." 
Fearest  thou  the  arms  that  press  thee  ? 

They  are  but  thy  mother's,  dear ; 
T  is  her  lips  that  now  caress  thee. 

And  her  voice  that  thou  dost  hear. 
Art  thou  cold  ?    Ah  !  yes :  a  stable 

Is,  alas  !  thy  only  bed. 
And  my  arms  the  softest  cradle 

Where  to  lay  thy  sacred  head ! 
Eva's  fallen  sons  impel  thee 

To  accept  this  lot  forlorn ; 
And  thy  tears  now  sadly  tell  me 

That  to  suffer  thou  art  bom ! 
Heavenly  babe,  shall  I  adore  thee. 

Now  to  poverty  exil'd ; 
Shall  I  humbly  kneel  before  thee. 

Or  embrace  thee  as  my  child  ? 


LETTERS    ON    THE    INQUISITION. 

TaAllSLATIO  FaOM  TBK  FECNCK  OF  GOOMT  OB  MAIITEB,  BT  RBV.  JOHN  FLBTCBUl,  D.B. 


LETTER    I. 

The  Inqntsitioii  is  not,  in  the  fint  place,  a  purely  eocletiattical  tribunal ; — lecondly,  the  eoclet i- 
aides,  who  do  form  a  portion  of  it«  members,  never,  on  any  occasion,  concur  in  the  sentence  which 
eoDdemnt  any  ertminal  to  death ; — thirdly,  they  never  condemn  any  one  for  any  mere,  or  simple, 
cpiaioM  ;— fourthly,  the  tribunal  is  a  completely  royal  institution,  conducted  under  the  control,  and 
regnJated  by  the  will,  of  the  monarch. 

Monsieur  Le  Comte, 

I  HAVE  had  the  satisfaction  of  exciting,  \  your  own  use  and  convenience,  the  different 
both  your  interest,  and  your  astonishment, )  reflections,  which  I  have  presented  to  you 
in  the  course  of  our  conversations,  (m  the  \  concerning  this  celebrated  institution.  With 
subject  of  the  Inquisition.  You  have,  there-  y  this  request  I  now  most  willingly  comply :  and 
fore,  requested  me  to  commit  to  writing,  for  ( I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  collect,  and 
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place  before  you,  a  certain  number  of  observa- 'guilty.     These  commissioners  called  them- 
tions  and  authorities,  which  I  could  not  have  ,  selves  Inquisitors :  and  their  institution  was 


adduced  in  the  course  of  a  simple  conversa-  j  approved  by  Innocent  the  Third,  in  the  year 
tion.  Without  any  other  preface  than  this,  I  }  1204.  At  first,  the  Dominicans  acted  as  dele- 
shall  begin  my  dissertation  with  the  history  of  <  gates  from  the  Pope,  and  his  Legates.  As  the 
the  awful  tribunal.  )  Inquisition  was  then  but  an  appendage  to  their 

I  remember  having  remarked  to  you,  in  ( preaching,  they  derived  from  this, — their  prin- 
generai  terms,  that  one  of  the  most  honora- 1  cipal  function, — the  name  of  the  Preaching 
ble  attestations  in  favor  of  the  Inquisition  is  j  Friars,  a  name  which  they  have  always  re- 
the  official  report  itself  of  that  philosophical )  tained.  Like  all  institutions  which  are  des- 
Cortes,  which,  in  the  year  1812,  suppressed  j  tined  to  produce  any  great  effects,  the  Inqui- 
this  tribunal :  but  which,  by  the  exercise  of )  sition  was,  by  no  means,  in  its  commence- 
their  brief  and  arbitrary  power,  contrived  to  j  ment,  the  powerful  instrument,  which  it  sub- 
satisfy  nobody  but  themselves.*  j  sequently  became.    These  kinds  of  iustita- 

If  you  consider  the  character  and  the  |  tions,  all  of  them,  grow,  and  establish  them- 
spirit  of  this  assembly,  but  particularly  of  its  (  selves,  one  knows  not  how.  Called  in,  and 
committee,  which  drew  up  the  decree  of  sup-  )  introduced  by  circumstances,  opinion,  in  the 
pression,  you  cannot  but  own,  that  any  ac-  \  first  instance,  approves  of  them.  Ere  long, 
knowledgment  in  favor  of  the  Inquisition, )  authority,  sensible  of  the  advantages  it  may 
eoming  from  such  authority,  is  itself  a  cir-  (  derive  from  them,  sanctions  them,  and  models 
cumstance  which  admits  of  no  reasonable  j  them  into  form  and  order.  For  these  reasons, 
reply.  )  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  assign  the  precisely 

Certain  modem  unbelievers,  the  echoes  of  |  fixed  epoch  of  the  Inquisition,  which,  from 
Protestant  ignorance  and  illiberality,  (a)  have  )  feeble  beginnings,  advanced  gradually  towards 
contended  that  St.  Dominic  was  the  author  { its  full  dimensions, — ^which  is  the  case  vrith 
and  founder  of  the  Inquisition :  and,  for  this  /  ever)'  thing,  that  is  destined  to  last  How- 
reason,  they  have  not  failed  declaiming  against  j  ever,  we  may  with  confidence  assert, — that 
him  with  all  the  iiiiy  of  their  indignation. )  the  InquitiHon,  properly  so  caUed,  with  all  its 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  St.  Dominic  neither  (  attributes,  and  in  its  real  character,  was  never 
ever  exercised  any  act  of  an  Inquisitor,  nor )  legally  established  before  the  year  1233,  in 
had  he  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Inquisition.  (  virtue  of  the  bull,  "  lUe  humani  generis,"  of 
The  origin  of  the  Inquisition  is  dated  from  the  )  Gregory  the  Ninth,  addressed,  April  the  24th, 
Council  of  Verona,  in  the  year  1184  if  and  )  to  the  Provincial  of  Toulouse.  While,  more- 
the  superintendence  of  it  was  confided  to  the  ( over,  it  is  equally  incontestable,  thai  the  first 
order  of  the.  Dominicans,  only  in  the  year  ( Inquisitors  opposed  no  other  arms  to  the  growing 
1238,  that  is,  at  least  twelve  years  after  the  ( heresy,  than  those  of  prayer,  patience,  and  in- 
death  of  St  Dominic.  j  struciion.  (b) 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  heresy  of  the  (  Allow  me,  sir,  to  make  here  just  one  pass- 
Manicheans,  who,  in  our  times,  are  better )  ing  observation ;  it  is  this :  that  it  is  always 
known  under  the  name  of  Albigeuses,  ap-  ( wrong  and  injudicious,  to  confound  the  char- 
peared  to  threaten  both  the  peace  of  the  (  acter,  or,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  primitive 
church,  and  the  stability  of  the  state.  For )  spirit  of  any  institution  with  the  changes  and 
the  security  therefore  of  both,  it  was  deemed  ( variations  which  circumstances,  and  the  wants 
necessary  to  send  among  them  certain  eccle- )  and  passions  of  men  compel  it  to  undergo  in 
siastical  commissioners,  to  inquire  after  the  i  the  process  of  time.    Of  its  own  nature,  the 

/  Inquisition  is  a  good,  mild,  and  conservative 
♦  Informe  sobre  el  tribunal  dc  la  !nqui*icion  ;  tribunal.     Such,  in  fact,  is  the  universal,  the 

^4'pKS;tS:.t  uX'n=4:c.!.r«.I'i  1 1  ""-7«S.  •"<»  ^-  -deUWe  character  of  every 
Cortes  generales  y  extraordinanas  por  la  com-  (  ecclesiastical  institution.  Such,  as  you  can- 
u»a  de^ooastitacion.    Muidado  imprimir.    Ca-    ^ot  but  have  observed,  is  Uie  case  at  Rome : 

f  Fleaiy.  Hiit.  Ecclcs.  L.  Ixxii.  No.  hv.  •  and  such,  also,  you  will  equally  find,  is  the 
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r  the  Church  commands.  But,  (  bui^  above  aU,  any  violent  aiUuk  upon  ihe  body 
il  power,  adopting  this  institu- )  of  the  state,  be  prevented  or  repelled,  but  by  ike 
>per  for  its  own  security  to  ren-  (  adoption  of  means  alike  violent  and  energetic, 
•rere,  the  Church  in  this  case,  is  >  This  is  one  of  the  most  incontestable  axioms 
onsible  for  it  c  in  the  code  of  politics.    In  all  real  and  immi- 

e  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  S  nent  dangers,  the  rule  of  Roman  prudence, — 
s  and  power  of  the  Jews  were  )  •<  Videant  Consulee,  ne  respublica  detrimenlmn 
pain ;  and  Judaism  had  every  (  capiaty^**  is  the  dictate  of  enlightened  policy, 
and  fixed  its  roots  so  deeply,  as  /  In  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  employed,  or 
hreaten  the  destruction,  both  of  (  actually  employed,  on  such  occasions,  the  best 
religion  and  of  the  national )  are  those,  (I  of  course  exclude  crime  and 
■  The  riches  of  the  Jews,^*  say  the  ( injustice)  the  best  are  those  which  succeed, 
t  period,  '*  iJieir  infuence,  /Aetr  wf  you  consider  only  the  severities  of  Torque- 
ihe  most  illustrious  families  of  tlie  )miiAdi,  without  calculating  the  evils  which 
«  circumstances y  which  rendered  \  they  prevented,  you,  in  this  case,  cease  to 
formidable.     They  really  formed  )  reason. 

I  a  nation. ^^  I     Wherefore,  let  us  constantly  bear  in  mind 

to  these  dangers,  resulting  from  >  this  fundamental  truth, — That  Ike  InquiMon^ 
id  influence  of  the  Jews,  there  ( in  its  origin,  teas  an  instiiiUion  denumded  and 
to  augment  tliem — ^and  to  aug- )  established  by  ihe  kings  of  Spain,  under  very 
igbtfully, — the  growth  and  pro-)  difficult  and  extraordinary  cireumsiances.  This 
Kabometanism.  The  tree,  in  { is  expressly  acknowledged  by  the  committee 
^en  shivered  and  blown  down ; )  of  the  Cortes.  (Report,  p.  87.)  And  the 
till  lived.  The  question  there-  ( reason  which  that  assembly  assigns  for  its 
iscertain,  whether  there  should  )  suppression,  is  simply  the  consideration,  that, 
1  a  thing  as  a  Spanish  nation ;  or  y*  as  circumstances  are  now  changed,  the  Inqui- 
ism  and  Islamism  should  possess )  sition  is  no  longer  necessary,"  (R.  Ibid.) 
^tween  themselves  its  rich  and  (  People  have  often  expressed  their  surprise 
rinces ;  that  is,  whether  super-  >  at  seeing  the  Inquisitors  overload  an  accused 
ism  and  barbarity  should  triumph  (  person  with  a  multiplicity  of  questions,  in 
r,  the  liberty  and  the  happiness  )  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  in  his  gene- 
The  Jews  were,  at  this  time,  /  alogy,  he  retained  any  portion  or  drop  of 
sters  of  Spain ;  and  there  exist-  S  Jewish  or  Mahometan  blood.  *<  What  matters 
them  and  the  Catholic  body  a )  it,"  they  say,  "  to  know  who  was  the  grand-- 
ortal  hatred.  The  Cortes,  there-  {  father  or  the  great-grandfather  of  the  accused  ?" 
landed  the  introduction  of  severe )  What  matters  it  ? — It,  at  that  time,  mattered^ 
ocasures  against  them.  In  1391,  (  greatly ;  because  both  of  the  proscribed  races, 
;  and  multitudes  of  them  per- )  being  still  intimately  connected  and  allied  with 
iowever,  the  danger  was  every  ( the  great  families  of  the  state,  must  necessa- 
kg,  Ferdinand,  surnamed  **  the )  rily  either  have  trembled  or  have  created  ter* 
>nceived  that,  in  order  to  save  c  ror.  (R.  Ibid.  p.  67.) 

g  would  contribute  more  eficctu- )  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  aeon- 
Inquisition.  To  this,  Isabella,  (  cem  of  prudence  to  strike  and  alarm  the  ima- 
strong  objection.  But,  at  length, )  gination,  by  constantly  holding  out  the  threat 
:ed  to  consent;  and  Sixtus  IV., )  of  the  anathema  attached  to  the  suspicion  of 
i478,  issued  tlie  bulla  of  institu-  (  Judaism  and  Mahometanism.    It  is  a  great 

)  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of* 
,  again,  my  Lord,  before  I  pro-  (  a  powerful  enemy,  it  suffices  always  merely  to 

tier,  to  suggest  to  your  consider- ) 

.    ;r».^..4«i«*   .^^aor^f^%^lrxw^ .    I*   ia)      *  ** I^t  tht  consuls  watch  over  the  safety  of 
important  observation,    it   is^^^  rrpuWic. "-Thi«  terrible   foruiuU  iive.t3l 

:ttn  any  great  jtoliiical  disorder, )  ihcm  at  once  with  uolimitod  poirer. 

I. — So.  i.  D 
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arrest  him.    You  must  subdue  him,  or  you  ( bunds  of  the  Inquisition.    But  no  one,  surely, 
have  done  nothing.  ( can  be  the  dupe  of  such  misrepresentation,  or 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  ( of  the  falsehood  of  this  pretended  equilibrium, 
enlightened  individuals,  you  hardly  ever,  in  i  The  Inquisition  is  purely  a  royal  instrument, 
society,  meet  with  a  person  who,  speaking  ( completely  and  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  Inquisition,  is  not  impressed  with  three  )  of  the  king,  and"  powerless  to  do  evil,  save 
capital  errors,  so  fast  riveted  to  the  mind  as  ( through  the  fault  of  his  ministers.  If  the 
not  to  yield  to  the  very  plainest  demonstra- )  proceedings  in  any  cause  are  not  regular,  or 
tions.  { the  proofs  not  clear,  the  king's  counsellors 

For  example,  the  public  every  where  believe  )  can  always  where  there  is  question  of  capital 
that  the  Inquisition  is  a  purely  ecclesiastical  ( punishments — at  once,  and  by  one  word,  annul 
tribunal ;  this  is  false.  Secondly,  they  be-  )  the  .whole  process.  Neither  religion  nor  the 
lieve  that  the  ecclesiastics  who  sit  in  this  tri-  ( priesthood  has  in  such  cases,  any  thing  at  all 
bunal,  condemn  certain  accused  criminals  to  /  to  do  in  the  concern.  If  unhappily  it  do  so 
death ;  this  again  is  Mse.  Thirdly,  they  be-  ( chance  that  the  accused  is  punished  without 
lieve  that  the  tribunal  condemns  men  for  enter- )  being  guilty,  the  fault  and  the  injustice  would 
taining  mere  simple  opinions ;  this,  too,  is  { then  be,  either  in  the  king,  whose  laws  had 
fidsehood.  (c)  \  unjustly  ordained  the  punishment,  or  else  in 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  purely)  the  magistrates,  who  unjustly  inflicted  it 
fOffo/.  It  is  the  king  alone  who  appoints  the  I  But  of  this  I  will  cite  the  proofs  hereafter. 
Inquisitor  General.  And  the  Inquisitor  Gene- )  You  may  remark,  my  Lord,  that  among  the 
ral,  in  his  turn,  nominates  the  particular  In- )  numberless  declamations  which  have  been 
quisitors  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king.  (  published  against  the  Inquisition,  you  never 
The  constitutional  rules  and  order  of  the  tri- ;  trace  so  much  as  one  word  respecting  this 
bunal  were  drawn  up  and  published  in  the  (distinctive  character  of  the  tribunal,  a  circum- 
year  1484,  by  Cardinal  Torquemada,  **  m  am-  /  stance,  however,  which,  in  justice,  all  writers 
art  wUh  the  king,"    (R.  p.  82.)*  ( on  the  subject  ought  essentially  to  have  re- 

Theinferior  Inquisitors  possessed  no  power /marked.    Thus  Voltaire  for  example,  in  a 
to  do  any  thing  without  the  approbation  of  the  \  hundred  passages  of  his  works,  describes  tiie 
Grand  Inquisitor;  neither  could  the  latter  do /tribunal  as   the   instrument  exclusively  of 
aught  without  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of  ( priestiy  cruelty  and  injustice : 
the  supreme  council.    This  council  was  not )  i         'w.,    i 

estabUshed  by  any  buU  of  tiie  pope ;  so  tiiat  (     cc  mwmmwt 'Jffwux^du^pcuyoir  monacal, 
in  the  case  of  the  General  Inquisitor's  charge  )     Que  L'Espagne  a  reca;  mais,  qu'  elle  memo 

becoming  vacant,  tiie  members  of  tiie  tribunal       Q„*i*^°;^',e,  ,utel..  mois  cui  Ic.  dchonore. 
proceeded  to  act  alone, — ^not  as  ecclesiastical,  S     Qni.  tout  courert  de  lang,  de  flammes  ontourc, 
but  as  royoZ  judges.     (R.  p.  34,  86.)  J     Egoirge  let  morteU  avec  un  fer  sacre. 

The  Inquisitor  General,  in  virtue  of  the  s  Now,  this  tribunal  although  thus  frightfully 
bulls  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and  the  king,  /  depicted,  is  nevertheless,  the  tribunal  of  a 
in  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogatives,  constitute  ( nation  distinguished  for  its  wisdom,  its  mode- 
the  authority  which  has  always  regulated  the  )  ration,  and  its  high  sense  of  honor.  It  is  a 
tribunals  of  the  Inquisition.  These  tribunals  ( tribunal  strictiy  royal,  composed  of  such  mem- 
are,  thus,  at  once  ecclesiastical  and  royal ;  so  )  bers  only  of  the  clergy  as  are  remarkable  for 
that,  on  the  supposition  of  one  or  other  of  the  ( their  learning  and  tiieir  abilities,  and  who, 
two  powers  receding,  the  action  of  these  tri- )  judging  of  real  crimes,  in  virtue  of  the  public 
bunals  would,  in  such  case,  be  necessarily  ?  and  pre-existing  laws,  pronounce  their  sen- 
suspended.    (R.  p.  86.)  )  tence  with  a  measure  of  equity  and  wisdom 

The  committee  of  the  Cortes,  in  their  re-  ?  which,  perhaps,  could  no  where  be  found  in* 
port,  have  thought  proper  to  represent  the  two  S  any  other  court  of  justice.    They  never  con- 
pOwers  as  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  tri-  5demn  any  one,  however  criminal,  to  deatli. 

*  De  acuerdo  con  el  Key.  )  Hence,  then,  in  what  terms  can  I  express  tiie 
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isAmj  of  the  base  calamniator  wbo,  in  the  ( on  the  minds  of  the  public,  I  hardly  know 
above  Terses,  thus  insolently  misrepretents  an  V  any  that  have  surprised  me  more  than  the  sup- 
ofder  of  men  who,  so  ftr  from  being  cruel,  ?  position  and  belief  that  priettM  are  ever  per- 
ire  even  remarkable  for  tiieir  clemency  and  { mitted  to  condemn  any  one  to  death.  Men 
Bwderation.  fiut  the  truth  is,  Voltaire  had  )  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  the  religions 
his  reasons  ibr  hating  all  authority.  s  of  JFb,   of  Buddha,   or  of  Somonocondom^ 

If  men  were,  all  of  them,  wise  and  well  in- )  although  still,  whoever  undertakes  to  defame 
itnicted,  absurdities  and  fidsehoods  like  the  ( even  tiiese  preposterous  systems,  ought  first, 
faegoing  would  excite  only  their  ridicule  and  )  in  justice,  to  understand  something  at  least 
contempt.  But,  unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  ( about  them.  But,  for  a  Christian  to  be  igno- 
case.  The  public,  ignorant  and  prejudiced, )  rant  of  the  laws  of  universal  Christianity, 
are  easily  imposed  upon  and  deceived.  And  /  this,  surely,  is  a  disorder  which  no  apology 
the  consequence  is,  that,  cheated  by  the  gross  ( can  justify.  For,  what  eye  has  not  seen  that 
misrepresentations  of  a  host  of  calumniating )  immense  and  lucid  orb  suspended  for  eigh- 
writers,  they  look  upon  the  Inquisition  as  a  (teen  hundred  years  between  heaven  and  earth? 
dob  of  stapid  and  ferocious  monks,  who  roast )  Or  what  ear  has  not  heard  that  eternal  axiom 
aen  Ibr  tbeir  own  amusement  Nay,  it  is  s  of  our  religion,  that  The  Churth  abhon 
even  tine,  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice  and  (^Uood?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  priest 
ignoranee,  that  the  same  erroneous  and  unjust  ( is  even  forbidden  to  be  a  surgeon,  lest  lus  con- 
notions  pferail  even  in  the  minds  of  a  multi- )  secrated  hands  shed  the  blood  of  a  man, 
hide  ai  indifidnals,  who,  in  other  regards,  are  I  although  it  be  even  for  his  cure  ?  Who  does 
distfagnished  fiv  their  good  sense.  You  may  )  not  know  that,  in  many  Catholic  nations,  the 
find  them,  moreover,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  <  priest  is  dispensed  with  from  appearing  as  a 
woiks  of  the  veiy  defenders  of  sound  and  vir-  S  vritness  in  the  trials  of  life  and  death  ?  And 
tttous  principles.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  )  that,  even  in  the  countries,  where  such  conde- 
Jonmal  de  L*£mpire,  you  may  read  tiie  fol- )  scendence  is  not  allowed, — he  is  still  allowed 
lowing  strange  passage :  **Ilest  vrai,  quoi  ^u' )  to  enter  his  protest,  that  he  only  appean,  as 
OB  m  otf  dU^  que  let  InqidtUeun  avoient  con- 1  such,  in  obedience  to  the  lawi,  and  in  order  to 
iervi,jiuqu*  en  1783,  Vhabiiude  unpen  shhe,  S  plead  for  mercy  1  Never  does  the  priest  erect 
de  bnder  solenneUemeni  les  gens,  qui  ne  croyo-  \  the  scaffold.  He  ascends  it,  only  as  the  mar^ 
ind  qu'  en  Dieu.  CitoU  Id  lew  He;  moit,  }tyr  or  the  comforter.  He  preaches  naught 
Aonait  ee  point,  ils  Stoient  defbrt  bonne  compo-  I  but  clemency  and  pity ;  and  in  no  corner  of 
ntion,**  (d)  S  the  globe,  does  he  shed  any  other  blood  than 

Surely,  the  author  of  this  passage  could )  his  own. 
never  have  reflected  seriously  upon  what  he )  "The  Church,"  says  Pascal,  *<the  chaste 
was  writing.  Where,  then, — ^in  what  nation  )  spouse  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  always,  in  imi- 
of  the  globe— does  there  exist  a  tribunal  \  tation  of  this  merciful  Being,  prepared  and 
which  never  condemned  any  one  to  death  ? )  ready  to  shed  her  blood  for  the  sake  of  others; 
Or  what  crime  does  any  civil  tribunal  com-  ( but  not  to  shed  tiiat  of  others  for  her  own 
mit,  which  condemns  the  accused  to  death,  in  )  sake.  She  entertains  the  most  decided  horror 
virtue  of  a  law  of  the  state  ordaining  such }  of  bloodshed,  proportioned  to  that  particular 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  which  he  is  S  light,  which  God  has  communicated  to  her. 
proved  guilty  ?  And  where,  again,  is  the  )  She  considers  men,  not  simply  as  men,  but  as 
Spanish  law  which  ordains  that  deists  shall  be  s  the  images  of  the  God  vdiom  she  adores, 
pat  to  death?  The  boldness  of  such  assertion  /  She  cherishes  for  each  and  every  individual 
is  as  impudent  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  ( that  holy  respect  which  renders  them  all  ven- 
credulity  of  the  public  as  injustice  or  bigotry )  erable  in  her  sight,  as  having  been  purchased 
could  well  have  invented.  ?  and  redeemed  at  an  infinite  price,  in  order  to 

Amid  the  numberiess  errors  which  the  ene-  )  become,  one  day,  the  temples  of  the  living 
mies  of  our  religion  have  propagated,  and, )  God.  For  these  reasons  it  is  that  she  looks 
with  too  depk>rable  success,  impressed  deeply )  upon  the  death  of  an  individual,  inflicted 
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without  an  order  firom  God,  not  only  as  an  act )  firmed  by  the  sanction  of  every  man  wfa 

of  murder,  but   as   a   sacrilege,   moreover,  ?  possesses  either  memory  or  judgment.    Nevei 

depriving  her  thus  of  one  of  her  members :  S  under  those  mild  and  pacific  government! 

because,  whether  the  person  thus  sacrificed )  was  tliere  any  question  of  persecution  or  o 

be  one  of  the  faithful  or  not,  she  still  always  (  any  capital  sentence  against  the  spiritual  ene 

considers  him,  either  as  being  one  of  her  chil- )  mies  of  the  reigning  powers. 

dren,  or  as  capable  of  becoming  such."  (     And  what,  sir,  shall  I  say  of  Rome  ?    It  is 

It  is  very  well  known  that  no  private  indi- )  no  doubt,  under  the  government  of  the  sovc 

yidual  is  permitted  to  require  the  death  of  an-  (  reign  pontiffs  that  the  spirit  of  the  priesthoec 

other.    Whence,  it  became  necessary  to  estab- )  should  manifest  itself  the  most  unequivocally 

lish  public  officers  to  do  this,  by  the  authority  ?  Now,  it  is  an  incontestable  and  universall) 

of  the  king,  or  rather,  by  that  of  the  Almighty.  S  admitted  truth,  that  never  has  this  govemmeai 

And  hence,  again,  in  order  to  act  as  the  faith- )  been  reproached  with  aught  but  its  too  greti 

ful  dispensers  of  the  divine  power,  in  all  cases  s  mildness.    No  where,  does  there  exist  a  men 

of  life  and  death,  the  magistrates  have  no  lib- )  paternal  administration ;  a  more  impartial  dis- 

crty  of  judging  and  deciding,  save  by  the  tes-  ( tribution  of  justice ;  an  order  of  punishment 

timony  and  depositions  of  witnesses  in  conse- )  more  gentle  and  humane ;  a  measure  of  tole^ 

quence  of  which,  they  can  neither,  in  con-  (  ration  more  complete.    Rome  is,  peiiiaps,  thi 

science,  pass  any  sentence  but  according  to  }  only  place  in  Europe  where  the  Jew  is  aeithei 

the  dictate  of  the  law,  nor  condemn  any  one  )  humbled  nor  ill-treated.    At  all  events,  it  ii 

to  deatii  but  him  whom  the  law  condemns.  \  most  certainly  the  place  where  he  is  the  hap- 

And  then,  too,  if  the  order  of  God  obliges )  piest ;  for  Rome  has  always  been  proverbi* 

them  to  consign  the  body  of  the  wretched  S  ally  called  "  The  Paradise  of  the  Jew*." 

criminal  to  punishment,  the  same  order  of)     In  like  manner,  consult  the  voice  of  histiny 

God  obliges  them,  again,  to  take  care  of  his  \  What  government  do  you  any  where  find 

guilty  toul.    In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  but  /  that  has  been  less  severe  than  that  of.  moden 

what  is  right  and  completely  innocent :  "and  (Home  in  relation  to  every  kind  of  anti-reli- 

stUl,  90  much  does  the  Church  abhor  the  shedding  )  gious  offences  and  disorders  ?    Evei^  during 

of  blood,  that  she  declares  all  those  incapacila- 1  those  periods  which  are  called  "the  aget  oj 

ted  for  ike  service  of  her  altars,  who  have  ever  )  ignorance  and  fanaticism,*^  not  even  tiien,  die 

participated  in  a  sentence  of  deaih,  although  ?  its  spirit  or  its  practice  vary.    Thus,  let  mc 

this  were  attended  by  all  the  aforesaid  religious  S  just  cite  to  you  the  example  of  Clement  IV 

circumstances"      '  )  absolutely  scolding  the  king  of  France — ami 

You  cannot,  sir,' but  admire  the  beauty,  and  ( this  king  was  St.  Louis  himsclf-^for  having 

own  the  wisdom,  of  the  above  theory.    Per- )  made  against  blasphemers  certain  laws  which 

haps,  however,  you  may  wish  likewise  to  ( that  pontiff  tliought  too  severe,  entreating  him, 

know,  by  experience,  the  true  spirit  of  the  )  at  tlie  same  time,  very  urgently,  in  his  bull  of 

priesthood,  in  relation  to  this  interesting  ob-  (  July  12th,  1268,  to  mitigate  them.    He  more- 

ject.    Well,  then,  study  and  consider  this  in  )  over,  in  another  bull  of  the  same  date,  ad- 

those  countries  or  places,  where  the  priest- 1  dressed  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  remarks  to 

hood  once  held,  or  still  holds  the  sceptre.    A  j  this  prince :  "  It  is  by  no  means  advisable  to 

series    of  extraordinary    circumstances    had  /  imitate  the  example  of  our  very  beloved  Son  m 

formerly  established  in  Germany  a  multitude  (  Jesus  Christ,  the  illustrious  king  of  France,  in 

of  ecclesiastical  sovereignties.    To  judge  of)  regard  of  those  too  rigorous  laws  which  he  hat 

these,  under  the  heads  of  clemency  and  jus-  ( published  against  Viese  Jcinds  of  crimes." 

tice,  you  need  onlyto  call  to  your  recollection  )     Voltaire,  in  some  of  those  momei(ts  when 

the  old  German  proverb  ; — "  It  is  good  to  live  (  his  common  sense  was  not  obscured  by  the 

under  the  crosier."    Proverbs,  which  are  the  ;  clouds  or  fever  of  irreligion,  has,  on  several 

fruit  of  public  experience,  are  testimonies  (  occasions,  borne  very  honorable  testimony  to 

which  never  deceive  us.    I  therefore  appeal  \  the  papal  government.    Thu^  in  his   poen 

to  this  authority,  which  is  still  farther  con-  l**l>e  la  Loi  Naturelle,"  he  says : 
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Muc-Auefo  ct  Tngan  meloieiit,  an  champ  de  ;  his  council  of  state,  and  at  once  hastily  con- 

Man,  I  demned  them  to  death.    This  is  a  feet  which 

Le  boonrt  da  Pontife  an  handeaa  dcs  CcBars ;  )  ,   ,    ,.  ^^  .      , 

L'ttirera,  wpoMat  tooa  leur  hcureax,  genie, )  is  not,  I  believe,  sufficiently  or   generally 
Dm  gmtrm  ie  reeolc,  i^noroit  la  manic.  ;  known. 

Rome,  encore  aajoord'hui,  conservant  cet  max-  )       .  ^  /.  ,.  .    ,      r  xi.     r       -  -^ 

igae9,  )     At  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Inquisition, 

Joiat  le  tronearantel  par  dot  noeuds  Icfritimes.  ^  ^nd  when  the  greatest  severity  was  chiefly 
Sea  eitorena  en  praix,  tagt-ment  goiivf  rnon,        /         jjaut        ••4.       •     c     -  j       4,  t, 

Ne  foot  pliia  conqucraMTet  sont  plus  fortunca.     needed,  the  Inquisitors  in  Spain  used  not  to 

)  inflict  any  more  rigorous  punishment  than  the 
Where  snch,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  the  gen-  confiscation  of  the  criminal's  property ;  and 
eial  chancter  of  the  Church,  why  should  it,  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  remitted,  whenever  he 
any  where,  be  called  in  question  ?  Mild,  tol-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^ 
want.  chMitmble.  in  eveiy  nation  of  the  globe,  Lg^^  ^  ^^j^^^  ..^f  Grace, ^'  (Rep.  p.  38.) 
why,  or  by  what  magic,  does  it  so  chance,  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^^  ^1^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^^^^ 
that  she  Is  cruel  alone  in  Spain,  a  nation  emi-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^ 
oeotiy  distinguished  for  its  high  sense  of  ^^^^^^^^h^  ^^^1,^^^,^^  the  Inquisition  began 
honor,  and  for  the  generosity  of  its  subjects  ?  I  ^^  ^^  ^^  sentence  of  death.    This,  how- 

I  must  here  premise  an  important  observa-  S  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  material.  It  suffices  to  know, 
tioQ;  itia  Uiis:  that,  in  the  discussion  of  all  ^^j^^^  ^.jj^^Qtl^j.^„pdijj  q^gg^ion.  that  it  could 
questions,  he  these  what  they  may,  there  is  L^jy  ^ave  acquired  this  right,  by  having  be- 
oothing  so  essential  as  to  avoid  a  confusion  of}  come  a  royal  institution;  and  that  with  the 
ideas.  Wherefore,  when  we  speak  or  reason  ( sentences  of  death  the  priesthood,  from  the 
about  the  Inquisition,  let  us  always  separate  )  ^^^^^  ^^  y,cir  character,  had  not,  could  not 
and  distinguish  accurately  the  conduct  of  the  ( ij^ve,  any  thing  at  all  to  do. 
state  from  the  conduct  of  the  Church.  What- )  j^  ^^^  times,  the  matter  is  no  longer  an  ob- 
rterin  this  tribunal  is  rigorous  and- frighti*ul—(ject  of  incertitude.  It  is  now  well  known 
aid  above  all,  the  punishment  of  death— all  |  that  every  important  sentence,  even  the  sen- 
this  is  purely  the  concern  of  the  civil  govern- }  tence  of  simple  arrest,  was  decided  by  the 
nent  ;-;4t  is  its  a/Fair ;  and  it  alone  is  account- 1  advice  of  the  supreme  council,  without 
aUefbrit  Whereas,  all  the  clemency,  which  ^  whose  authority  nothing  was,  in  fact,  deter- 
h  so  remarkable  in  this  tribunal,  is  the  act  and  ( mined.  ( R.  p.  64.)  Now,  this  is  a  circum- 
influence  of  the  Church  which  interferes  with  )  stance  which  pre-supposes  and  implies,  both 
punishments,  only  in  order,  either  to  suppress  ( the  greatest  pnidence  and  the  most  careful  cir- 
w  to  mitigate  them.  Such  is  its  indelible  ^  cumspcction.  But,  in  short,  if  it  did  so  hap- 
and  never  varying  character.  Not  only  is  it  ( pen  that  the  accused  was  pronounced  a  heretic, 
an  error,  it  is  even  a  crime  to  maintain,  or  yet  ^  the  tribunal,  in  this  case,  after  having  ordered 
to  suppose,  that  the  priesthood  can  ever  pro-  ( the  confiscation  of  his  property,  made  him 
noQDce  the  sentence  of  death  upon  any  one.  >  over,  for  the  legal  punishment,  to  the  secular 

In  the  history  of  France,  there  is  a  grand  (  arm,  that  is,  to  the  council  of  Castile,  a  body 
event  which  is  not  sufficientiy  noticed.  It  is  S  of  men,  than  whom  nothing  in  any  nation 
that  which  regards  the  Templars.  These  un-  ?  could  be  more  enlightened,  more  learned,  or 
iortnnate  beings,  whether  guilty  or  not,  (this  ^  more  impartial.  If  the  proofs  alleged  again.<rt 
is  not  here  the  question)  petitioned  eamestiy  )  the  accused  did  not  appear  evident,  or  if  even, 
to  be  tried  by  tlie  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  ^  though  guilty,  he  did  not  remain  obstinate,  the 
**  knowing  ictU,**  s»ay  their  historians,  "  that,  if)  only  punishment  which  then  was  inllictcd  on 
tkty  could  only  succeed  in  obtaining  Us  members  I  him,  was  simply  an  act  of  abjuration,  per- 
Jor  their  judges,  they  should  run  no  risk  of  being )  formed  in  the  church,  and  attended  by  certain 
amdemned  to  death/*  (  prescribed  ceremonies.    It  is  true,  all  this  im- 

The  king  of  France,  however,  aware  of)  plied  a  certain  measure  of  disgrace  to  the 
thi?,  and  of  Uie  inevitable  consequences  of  ^  family  of  the  criminal ;  and  to  the  criminal 
this  appeal  of  the  Templars,  formed  now  his  J  himself  it  involved  the  incapacity  of  exer- 
own  determination.    He  shut  himself  up  with  {  cising  any  public  emplo}'raent.    (R.  p.  65.) 
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I  am,  however,  perfectly  convinced  that,  in  (     And  let  me  here  ask  your  particular  atten- 

regard  of  these  latter  dispositions,  they  were  )  tion  to  the  following  observations,  that,  inde- 

but  the  artifices  of  clemency,  invented  for  the  ( pendently  of  the  favorable  presumptioiiB  which 

express  purpose  of  sheltering  the  greatest  cri- )  arise  from  the  composition  alone  of  the  tribo- 

minals.    Certain  facts  which  have  come  to  my  (  nal  of  the  Inquisition,  it  moreover  supposes 

own  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  the  character  )  and  presents  an  infinite  number  of  particular 

itself  of  the  tribunal,  leave  no  doubt  whatso- }  mitigations,  which  all  turn  out  to  the  advan- 

ever  upon  my  mind  in  these  respects.  ( tage  of  the  accused,  and  which  are  known 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  composed )  only  by  experience. 

of  one  supreme  head  named  the  Grand  In-  (     But,  in  order  not  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 

quisUor,  who  is  always  either  an  archbishop  )  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  at  once  place 

or  a  bishop ;  of  eight  ecclesiastical  counsel-  (  before  you  one  of  the  sentences  of  the  Inqoi- 

lors,  of  whom  six  are  always  seculars,  and  two  )  sition,  of  the  most  severe  and  rigorous  charac- 

regulars — one  of  tliese  invariably  a  Domini- )  ter.    It  is  one  which,  without  ordering  the 

can,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  granted  to  tlie  (  death  of  the  criminal  (that  is  impossible),  still 

Dominican  order  by  Philip  the  Third ;  the  )  draws  that  punishment  after  it,  on  the  supposi- 

other,  a  religious  of  any  other  order,  accord-  ( t)on  that  the  guilt  be  such  as  the  law  ordains 

ing  to  the  regulation  of  Charles  the  Third. )  shall  be  visited  by  this  infliction.    The  fol- 

The  youngest  of  the  secular  counsellors  acts  ( lowing  is  the  form  and  nature  of  the  sentence. 

the  part  of  attorney  general,  and  in  certain  )     <*  We  hare  declared,  and  do  herdnf  dtdartt 

cases,  calls  in  to  his  assistance  two  of  the  )  that  the  accused,  N.  N.,  is  convicted  of  being  an 

counsellors  of  Castile.    I  however  suppose,  \  apostate  heretic;*  an  encowrager  and  eon' 

at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  always  caUed )  cealer  of  heretics ;  a  false  and  pretended  cow- 

together,  whenever  there  is  question  of  any  \  fessant  ;t    and  a   relapsed  impenitent ;  by 

capital  punishment.     From  this  plain    and  ;  which  crimes  he  has  incurred  (he  pumskments 

simple  exposition  of  facts,  you  cannot  but  feel  (  of  the  greater  excommunication,  and  the  confis- 

how  groundless  and  fictitious  are  those  two  )  cation  of  all  his  goods  to  the  profit  of  the  royal 

phantoms  of  Voltaii-e,  as  well  as  of  thousands  I  chamber  and  of  his  majesty's  attorney  general^ 

of  other  ignorant  and  prejudiced  writers,  pro-  S  We  moreover  declare  that  the  accused  ought  to 

claiming  the  Inquisition, "  a  bloody  and  fright- )  ife  left^  as  we  now  leave  him,  to  justice  and  to  the 

ful  monument  of  monkish  power,'*    There  is,  ( secular  arm,  entreating  these,  and  very  afftC' 

surely,  nothing  very  terrific  in  the  circum- )  tionately,  and  in  the  best  and  strongest  manner 

stance  of  seeing  two  humble  religious  united  j  that  we  can,  chaboing  them  to  treat  the  crimi» 

with  eleven  or  thirteen  judges ;  whilst,  as  for )  nal  with  kindness  and  compassion," 

the  poor  insulted  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  I     The  Spanish  author  of  "  7%«  Inquisition  On- 

public  prejudice  attributes  all  the  odium  of )  }7uu/^^(i,"  who  has  furnished  me  with  the  above 

the  Inquisition,  your  candor  will,  I  am  sure,  ( 

allow  tliat  these  men  are  wholly  undeserving )     ♦  The  qaestion,  therefore,  is  not  of  a  pure  and 

/•  AL         •     i.  •         4^i^      *u  ~*  ..^  «  41.^™  S  giraple  heretic,  but  of  an  aowtote  heretic,  that  is. 

Of  the  unjust  imputation  thus  cast  upon  them.    ^^  ^^gpanish  subject  convicVed  of  hann^  aposU- 

Whoever  considers  attentively  the   whole  S  tized,  and  of  having  given  exterior  proofs  of  h» 
form  and  order  of  the  tribunal,  cannot  but  be  >  J£J^I,*^f^^^'  "^'^"^^  ^"*  ""^  triaf  would  have 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  (     f  Thin  relates  to  the  crime  of  relapse.    For 
conceive  any  possible  court  of  justice,  whose  )  <»>c  fact  is,  the  cnminal  who  confessed  his  crime 
^  '^  )  *"*^  ^^^  **'^»      I  l^ome  sinned,  and  I  repent,' 

composition  is  better  calculated  to  prevent  or  (  ^as  always  absolved  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Inqni- 

to  efface  even  the  slenderest  suspicion  of  cru-  )  "tion;  an  example  of  clemency,  this,  such  as  can 

^-  _      .„  .        '  ...      ^S  BO  where  be  found  in  any  other  court  of  justice. 

elty,  or  rather  (I  will  venture  to  say  it)  of  (  gut  ghould  the  criminal,  after  this  act  of  neicy, 

simple  severity.    There  is  no  one,  provided  )  return  to  his  former  errors,  he  in  this  case  is  de- 

t.    L  i.      J      i.     J    xu         •  •«.       J  A  clzT^d  **  a  false  and  pretended  confessant,  and  a 

he  but  understands  the  spint  and  maxims  of  (^^^^^^^•J^^^^.m'" 

the   Catholic  priesthood,  but  must  be   con-  S     t  Thus  the  tribunal  is  purely  royal,  notwith* 

..:»«»^  ^i,.4  ;»  u.  K^'k.,».i.   »<.««» n,;ii  »«.««o   )  •tandiug  the  ecclesiastical  fiction;  and  all  the 
vinced  that,  in  its  tnbunals,  mercy  will  neces- ;  ^^^  ^^^8^^,  ^^^  declamations  against  saeerdota 

sarily  hold  the  sceptre.    .  )  avidity  come  to  nothing. 
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^cteilf,  pretends,  it  is  trae,  that  tiie  claase  )  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  that'  the  Inquisition 
tes  reoommending  mercy,  is  no  other  than  a  ( does  not,  itself,  condemn  anj  one  to  the  pun- 
■ere  anavmiling  formality,  and  of  no  service  { ishment  of  death  ordained  by  the  dictate  of 
to  the  criminal.  And,  in  order  to  prove  this, )  the  laws.  This  is  a  matter  purely  and  essen- 
li  cites  the  words  of  Yan-Espen,  according  ( tially  civil,  be  the  appearances  ever  ro  much 
Is  whom  the  protestation  made  by  the  tribu- )  against  it.  And  upon  this  point  the  commit- 
oal  is  little  else  than  a  kind  of  external  for-  ( tee  itself  of  the  Cortes  agrees  with  the  author 
BuJity,  vtkuk^  nevertheless,  is  dear  to  the  church, )  of  «  The  Inquisition  Unmasked,''  whom  I  have 

Now  tins  objection  does  not,  after  all,  in  ?  cited  already, 
any  degree  weaken  the  general  proposition,  \  "  Philip  the  Second,"  says  the  committee, 
ikat  Ike  bsfuisiticn  never,  itself,  condemns  ) "  *  the  most  absurd  of  princes,'  was  the  real 
ofqr  ome  to  ieaih  ;  and  ihai,  on  no  occasion,  ( founder  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was  his  refined 
wtU  tkere  be  Jimnd  the  name  of  any  priest  in-  )  policy  that  exalted  it  to  the  height  of  authori- 
scriked  ois  any  voarrantfor  such  execution.  I  ty  to  which  it  rose.    Our  monarchs  have  al- 

Wbere  the  laws  of  Spain  ordain  the  pun- )  ways  rejected  the  counsels  and  suspicions 
ithment  of  death  for  such  or  such  a  crime,  the  ( which,  at  times,  have  been  addressed  to  them 
courts  of  justice  cannot,  of  course,  oppose  )  against  this  tribunal.  And  their  reasons  were, 
them.  Thus,  if  the  Inquisition,  after  the  most )  because,  in  every  case,  they  were  the  abso- 
diligeiit  investigatioQ,  and  from  the  clearest  \  lute  masters  of  naming,  suspending,  or  dis- 
evideiiee,fiiid  the  accused  guilfy  of  the  crimes  )  missing  the  inquisitors ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
imputed  to  him,  its  judgment  then,  if  it  be  a  s  time,  themselves  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
ease  of  deadi,  regulated  by  the  laws,  will ;  from  the  tribunal.'*  (Rep.  p.  69.) 
tberefine  be  fi)llowed  by  death.  But  with  this  (  From  these  concessions  of  the  committee,  I 
the  tribunal  itself  has  nothing  at  all  to  do ; )  think  it  evident  that  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
aod  it  is  and  for  ever  will  be  true,  that  it  never  \  quisition  was  completely  under  the  control, 
miemms  any  one,  however  guiUy,  to  death,  j  not  of  the  priesthood,  but  of  the  civil  or  royal 
The  dvil  power  acts,  and  has  the  authority  to  )  authority.  Or,  if  the  preceding  passage  do 
let,  as  tt  tiiinks  proper.  But  if,  by  virtue  of  \  not  convince  you  of  this,  I  will  cite  to  you 
tile  foregoing  clause,  "  dear  to  the  church,"  its  )  another  from  the  same  report,  in  which  the 
jodges  condemned  any  innocent  man  to  death,  I  committee  observes  that  **  in  no  papal  bull 
tbemselves,  in  such  case,  would  be  the  great )  can  it  be  found  that  the  supreme  council  has 
oftiding  criminals.  ( the  right  to  decide  any  cause  in  the  absence 

Hence  that  unceasin^y  repeated  expres-  }  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  but  which,  however, 
lioa,  calling  the  Inquisition  **  a  bloody  tribu-  )  is  constantly  done,  without  the  slenderest  dif- 
mI,*'  is  not  merely  groundless,  but  absurd.  S  ficulty."  Whence  the  reporter  of  the  com- 
Tbeiedoes  not,  there  cannot  exist,  any  where,  )mittee  concludes  that,  **in  these  ctues,  the 
a  tribunal  but  what,  unhappily,  is  sometimes  ( counsellors  act,  not  as  ecclesiastical,  but  as  royal 
inder  the  necessity  of  condemning  the  crim-  nudges.**  (R.  p.  85.)  But,  beyond  all  this,  is 
iaal  to  death,  and  which  is  irreproachable  for  ( it  not  an  incontestable  fact  that,  *<  neither  at 
doiag  so,  provided  it  but  executes  the  law  up-  }  present  nor  formerly,  could  any  order  of  the  In- 
on  flie  most  positive  and  the  clearest  evidence ; )  quisition  be,  I  do  not  say  executed,  but  so  much 
ttid  which  even  would  be  justly  reproachable  S  as  published,  vnthoui  the  previous  consent  of  the 
if  it  did  not  execute  the  law  upon  such  testi-  /  king  ?    (R.  p.  89.) 

'  )     It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  kings  of 


Spain  hav^,  at  all  periods,  been  strongly  at- 
*  There  is  not  a  more  eommoa  nor  a  more  fa-  { tached  to  the  Inquisition.    Thus  Charles  the 


Toi^  exprcMioo  amoog  Protestant  writeri,  as  J  p|fti,^  ^jj^n  petitioned  by  the  stetes  of  Arra^ 

well  as  amooc  the  Protestant  pablic,  than  to  call  S  .    _  \..     ^  /    *. 

«U  the  criminals  that  are  eoademned  bv  this  tri-  <  gon  and  Castile  to  render  the  proceedings  of 


I,  "the  victims ttf' the  inqmsiUon.**    They 
are  no  more  "  victims**  than  nre  all  other  crimi-  { tion  never,  but  at  the  last  cxtrcmitf ,  and  after 
sals  frbo  are  pat  to  death  in  rirtuc  of  a  l^flT^  )  every  cfTort  to  reclaim   the  accused  criminal, 
tentcBoe.    Ana  it  is  even  trae  that  the  luqoisi-  (  makes  him  orcr  to  the  ciTil  power. 
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the  Inquisition  less  severe,  replied  (for  he  \  acter  of  the  Inquisition.  From  it,  and  fim 
was  a  prince  who  pretty  well  understood  the  )  the  facts  which  I  have  cited,  you  will  be  con- 
art  of  ruling)  to  their  address  in  terms  the  (  vinced  how  groundless  are  the  notions  whick 
most  ambiguous,  seeming  to  grant  every  thing,  y  the  public  every  where  entertain  of  this  tii» 
and  yet,  in  reality,  granting  nothing.  (R.  p.  (  bunal ;  and  how  unjust  the  calumnies  with 
60.)  Whence  Gamier,  a  historian,  who  on  >  which  the  infidel  and  Protestant  writers  hafe 
this  subject  is,  of  all  others,  the  least  to  be  /  so  bitteriy  assailed  it* 
suspected,  very  candidly  allows  that  "1hcre'\ 

ligums  Inquisition  was  nothing  more  nor  less)     *  "lo  April,  1815,"  it  is  ttatcd  In  the  Madrid 
®  i-i-    f.    i.-^i-      ,,*  /Gazette,  "Ferdinand  VII  made  a  vwit  to  the  va- 

than  a  polUical  uutitHtum.  •  \  rjous  prisons  of  the  loquisition,  when,  having  cu- 

lt is  a  fact  which  merits  notice,  that  in  the  J  noualy  and  carefully  examined  them,  bit  ezeel- 
---A   ...  u    1     VA  •      I  1-        )  lency,  the  inquisitor  general,  who  had  aoconapa- 

year  1619,  the  Airagonese  had  obtained  from  (  „i^/ hi,^,]„jy^   ^dressed  him  as   folloifi: 


Leo  the  Tenth  the  complete  concession  of  all  /  " Sire,"  he  said,  "year  majesty  has  now 

4.1.  •     ~^4:4-;^^«  , ^^.  *k:«  ...K:»^f    „   ^:.>..»    )  these  subterraneous  prisons:  these  frightfol  diu- 

their  peUtions  upon  this  subject,  a  circum-  /    ^.^,^^ .    ^^^^^   iostrLents   of  tortu^,    agalnrt 

stance  which  strikingly  points  out  the  spirit^  which,  in  the  height  of  their  delirium,  the  ene- 

of  the  church,  and  the  character  of  her  iwn-    ""•^,-  ^^  *^«  ^*»~°«  f  "^  ^«  »*J"  ^^^^Ti^JS?" 
'  '        )  ousJy.    Have  you,  then,  seen  the  ministers  ofthe 

tiffs.    However,  Charies  V  opposed  the  exe-  \  God  of  peace  transformed  into  so  many  Nens 

cution  of  the  papal  bulls  ;  and  Leo,  in  order    and  Dioclesians,  kindling  and  fanning  the  flames 

.  ,  ,.  i      1  .  )  of  funeral  piles,  and  indulging  themselves  in  ere- 

that  he  might  not  disgust  the  king,  issued,  in  \  ry  atrocity  that  cruehy  and  barbarity  can  invent? 

1620,  the  bull  in  which  he  approves  of  Charles'    t®"*"  °»*if  «*y  *»■«  observed  that  the  priaom  are 

.  —  )  clean  and  decent,  and  even  commodious:    and 

conduct.     (K.  p.  52. )  ( that  thp  ministers  of  the  holy  office  know  how  to 

I  have  thus  stated  to  your  lordship  the  char-  )  "nitc  mildness  and  mercy  with  justice.    May 

S  God  grant  that  this  visit  of  your  majesty  may 
S  have  the  happy  effect  of  undeceiving  men  who 
*  Hist,  do  Charlemagne.  )  have  abandoned  the  paths  of  truth." 
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(a)  )  eloquence,  and  industry,  to  mislead  and  de- 

1t  is  to  the  injustice,  principally,  and  the  /  ceive  the  public.  Cobbetthas  asserted,  in  one 
iUiberality  of  the  Protestant  writers,  that  the  {  of  his  Registers,  that  *'ke  verily  beUevei  that 
learned  author,  the  Count  Dc  Maistre,  in  his )  tliere  are  more  lies  in  English  books  than  in  aU 
various  works  attributes  the  hostility  of  the  ( the  other  books  in  the  ivorld  put  together"  At 
infidel  writers  to  the  Catholic  religion ;  pre- )  all  events,  I  do  think  this  fact  true,  that, 
cisely  as  he  also,  in  like  manner,  imputes  the  (  among  all  the  multitude  of  the  antagonists  of 
infidelity  of  these  men  to  the  principles  of;  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  country,  there  is 
Protestantism.  The  circumstance,  indeed,  of  (  not  so  much  as  one  who,  pretending  to  de- 
the  injustice  and  iUiberality  of  the  Protestant  {  scribe  it,  does  not  misrepresent  it ;  or  who,  al^ 
writers,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  Catholic  re- )  fecting  to  refute  its  tenets,  does  not  distort,  in- 
ligion,  is  too  notorious  to  be  called  in  question,  s  suit,  and  vilify  them.  Whence  it  is  that  there 
It  is,  among  them  all,  "  La  fable  convenue,'* — )  is  not  any  one  prejudice  so  deeply  burnt  into 
a  matter  of  course.  At  least  it  is  so,  and  pe-  ( the  English  mind  as  the  hostility  to  what  is 
culiarly  so,  in  this  country ;  *f  La  nation,'* )  vulgarly  denominated  «*  popery." 
says  the  count,  **  la  plus  aiste  a  tromper  ;  la  I  There  are  various  causes  which,  besides  the 
plus  difficile  a  dctromper ;  et  la  plus  puissanle  )  misrepresentations  of  our  religion,  account  for 
pour  tromper  les  auires."  This  opinion  is  cor-  /  the  general  hostility  to  it.  Thus  it  is  a  fact* 
rect:  for  in  no  nation  are  there  so  many  sects  \  which  may  be  traced  in  every  age  and  coun- 
aiid  impositions ;  no  where  so  many  prcju- )  try,  that,  whenever  or  wherever  men  sepa-, 
dices  and  delusions ;  no  where  greater  talenUr,  (  rated  themselves  from  the  parent  church,  they 
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it  once  became  its  bittei:e8t  enemies.    Such )  and  preach  and  inveigh  against  us,  have  not 

ins  miiformly  been  the  case  with  every  here-  (  also  the  power  Xo  do  more.    I  doubt  much 

wj  aod  sehism  that  has  risen  up  in  the  Christ- )  whether  words  alone  would  satisfy  them,  and 

Ian  world.    Bat  where,  added  to  this,  it  has  )  whether  they  would  not  bring  back  those  good 

BORover  been  the  fact  that  any  new  sect  or  (  olden  days  when  "  the  persecuiion  of  CaUia- 

heresy  has  proved  triumphant  over  the  parent )  lies"  as  Hume  relates,  "  was  coiled  the  gold- 

io0titute»  despoiling  it  of  its  riches,  seizing  s  en  reins  of  discipline." 

BpoQ  its  sanctuaries,  &c.,  it  in  this  case  be- )         ,   ^     ««    ,v    .  .        ,  .     ^„ . 
■^       ,      xu      u  •        u  *    •.».  *       *)        {B)—The  DoclriMs  of  the  jiUngeTuet. 

comes  also  the  obvious  but  uhhappy  interest )  ^9 

of  such  sect  or  heresy,  by  every  artifice  of)  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
poUcy  and  by  every  instrument  of  violence,  (  and  conduct  of  the  Albigenses  will,  if  candid, 
to  relaio  flie  unhallowed  usurpation,  and  to  )  allow  that  the  former  were  so  impious  and  de- 
depress  aod  persecute  the  plundered  church. )  testable,  the  latter  so  violent  and  seditious,  as 
This  is  ttte  very  instinct  and  first  dictate  of  S  not  only  to  have  justly  awakened  the  vigilance 
iojnstice.  Accordingly,  describing  the  con- )  of  the  states  in  which  they  prevailed,  but, 
doct  of  this  country  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  \  moreover,  to  have  called  down  upon  them  the 
rd^ioii,  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  Parnell,  in  )  just  severities  of  the  law.  Their  doctrines, 
his  Historical  Apology,  says :  *<  To  keep  alive  I  borrowed,  many  of  them,  fix>m  those  of  Manes, 
the  pr^wiiea  of  the  public^  the  government  em- )  were  such  as  follow  i—They  believed,  like 
ployed  all  Us  hmg  chain  of  influence  and  adw-  \  the  Manicheans,  in  two  principles  or  creators, 
i^.  R  organized  every  exertion  in  reviving,  ift-  S  the  one  good,  the  other  bad ;  in  two  Christs, 
vtHiing,  and  drculating  every  libel  and  slander, )  the  one  good,  who  had  not  as  yet  appeared  in 
tmy  pitiful  jealousy,  every  sordid  suggestion,  s  the  world,  the  other  bad,  who  had  appeared  in 
etary  fierce  defiance,  against  the  doctrines,  opin- )  a  fantastic  body,  and  who  had  died  and  risen 
ioBf,  character  and  persons  of  the  Catholics"  I  up  again  only  in  appearance.  They  denied 
Such  as  these,  no  doubt,  are  the  surest  means  P  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  condemned  all 
of  retaining  power,  and  of  keeping  possession  ( the  sacraments ;  rejected  matrimony ;  and  be- 
ofwhat  the  violence  of  injustice  had  acquired. ;  lieved  the  procreation  of  children  to  be  a 
But  in  fact  it  is  true  that  the  very  name  itself?  crime.  To  these  and  other  profane  opinions 
of "  Protestant" — a  name  not  denoting  any  re- )  were  added  the  most  decided  hatred  of  the  hi- 
ligioQ  whatsoever ;  for  the  atheist  is  just  as  )  erarchy,  and  their  endeavors,  by  violence  and 
much  a  Protestant  as  is  the  believer  in  the  S  the  grossest  insults,  to  overturn  it — declaim- 
Thirty-nine  Articles, — this  name  itself  is  a )  ing  loudly  and  for  ever  against  the  power  and 
Dame  of  rancor  and  hostility.  s  riches  of  the  clergy.    Their  morals,  corres- 

It  is  owing,  therefore,  to  the  above  and  many  )  ponding  with  their  doctrines,  were  in  the 
such  like  causes  that  there  exists  in  this  coun-  (  highest  degree  infamous  and  abominable  : 
try  a  spirit  of  ill-will  and  bigotry  towards  the  )  whence,  also,  they  received  those  detestable 
parent  church,  such  as  is  now  unknown  in  (  appellations,  expressive  of  their  disorders, — 
every  other  Protestant  state.  Gibbon,  indeed, )  "  Pifres,  Patarins,  Poplicolins,  Cathari,"  &c. 
asserts  that  **  the  EngUsh  are  the  most  credu- )  It  was  in  consequence,  more  or  less,  of  the 
lous  and  fanatic  of  any  nation  in  Europe."  At)  aforesaid  doctrines,  but  chiefly  irom  the  vio- 
all  events,  this  is  certain,  that  in  no  other  na- )  lence  and  excesses  of  their  conduct,  that  they 
tion  in  Europe  are  tliere  employed  so  many  (  at  length  drew  down  upon  themselves  the  se- 
means  and  instruments,  so  much  industry  and  )  verities  of  that  crusade  which  has  furnished  a 
artifice,  so  many  falsehoods,  insults,  and  in-  (  multitude  of  the  Protestant  writers,  and  their 
vectives,  to  poison,  inflame,  and  mislead  the  )  copyists  the  incr^dules,  with  such  ample 
pablic  mind,  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  re-  (  room  and  with  such  delightful  materials  for 
ligion,  as  have  always  been  and  are  still  made  ')  insult  and  declamation.  I  do  not,  indeed,  pre- 
use  of  in  this  pretendedly  liberal  and  enlight- )  tend  to  say  that  the  punishments  sometimes 
ened  country.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  us  S  inflicted  by  Simon  De  Montfort,  did  not  ex- 
that  the  men  who  now  daily  write  and  speak,  (  ceed  the  measure  both  of  mercy  and  justice. 
Vol.  I. — No.  1.  e 
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Such  probably  was  the  fiict.  But  then  they  (  press  them?  If  the  reader  will  only  recall  the 
were  provoked  by  the  grossest  profanations  of)  conduct  of  this  Protestant  conntiy  towadi 
religion,  by  the  greatest  excesses  and  disor- )  Cath(dic  Ireland,  he  may  trace  in  this,  ttid  ia 
den,  and  by  the  most  savage  cruelties  exer-  S  the  savage  cruelties,  exereised  upon  its  Cith- 
cised  upon  the  Catholics.*  )  olic  subjects, — ^I  do  not  say,  reasons  to  jutify 

It  is  a  circumstance,  also,  which  should  be  ( the  cruelties  of  Montfort, — no  reasou  ctt 
remarked, — ^that,  for  forty  years  before  Mont- )  justify  cruelty, — but,  reasons  to  silence  Bach 
fort*s  crusade,  eveiy  method  had  been  em-  \  of  the  severity  and  inconsistency  of  tbek  re- 
ployed  to  correct  the  errors,  and  to  appease  )  proaches  against  him.* 

the  disorders  of  the  deluded  fanatics, — in-  ( 

.i—    A-  'u  o         T    •■•■«>*  OA  Tk  1  (      *  It  should  Bccm  a  somewhat  sinnilar  fact. 

shruction,  mildness,  &c.    In  1147,  St.  Bernard    th«t-con«idering  the  doctrine,  aod  thf  coJk^ 

went  amongst  them,  armed  only  "with  the  (  of  the  Aibig;cnsci,  our  English  Protestant  divines, 

.word  of  U.e  Spirit-the  word  of  God;"-    ,-7^"„^,!l^rd7;:;j'.tm.J^e'«ii£^^ 

and  the  virtues,  and  sanctity,  of  his  life.    In  ( la^  claim  to  these  fanatics,  as  the  early  aaceston 

Uke  manner,  Voltaire  himself  observes,— St. )  ^^^}''''i  Church.    It  is  true,  thev  were  Prote^ 

.  .  .      { tants ;  but,  so  also  were  all,  and  erery  one,  of 

Domimc  went,  also,  amongst  them,  carrying  /  the  impure,  profane,  and  impious  seeU,  that,  at 

with  him  no  other  than  the  same  genUe  and  S  «^«0*  l>"*°**  ""**  ^*l«  ^*^"  ^'C,^*?"?.^*"*!^'  •?■ 

.   „  «   •  .    r>      .  .        « ( parated  themffelrcs  from  the  Catholic  Cnoreh. 

persuasive  influences.     «  Sami  Domtntque," )  aH  these  were   Protestant.     Jewell,  indeed, 

he  says,  "aat  avoU  accompagne  X'-Ereoue  ( 'IM-aking  of  the  Albigenses,  says  of  them: 
rk»rL,  4  a     1.  j     t.-         i  tv^  t  {**  They  are  none  of  otjtn."    However,  if  other 

J)  Otma,-AriB  homme  de  6ieii,— d  Ibulouse, )  Protestants  are  fond  of  the  genealogy,  we  greet 

donna,  avec  lui,  Vexcmple,  d'une  vie  apoMUd-  ( them,  as  welcome  to  it. 

m^.M  .  ^  m%^^,*  »^,\»ii^  ^.'r-.  «.*..^«i^.^  .'^^M^.*.  (  -Almost  equally  singular  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  (he 
t^  ;«^jKiru<50uAaiifr,(n*  oil  tt«iiptoyaja»ia«  Catholic,  that  our  Protestant  writen  shoald 
d^autret  arma  que  la  persuasion,  et  la  bonne  I  claim,  as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  their  aa- 

t^."— Hist  Gen.  J^^^'^.V^**?   cognate   scct,-spning  principally 

.  .    .  \  from  the  former, — of  the  Lollards.    And  yet. 

It  was,  in  &£i,  only  when  all  these,  and  /  such,  also,  is  the  fact.    Speaking  of  thcae  hefc^ 

such  Uke  expedients  had  proved  unavailing,  ( »"»  ^°"^,*7\~*,^  "i*  inwmpetent  judge,  says  of 
,,    ^  *  .    J    .     X,  A  them :  "  Undoubtedly,  the  Lottards  were  highh 

that  recourse  was  had    to   the  measures  of)  dangerous.    Tfte  greater  number  <f  tkeailm 

severity,  and  repression.    In  1179,  the  Coun-  s  ea^*r  for' havoc;  and  held  opinions,  ineooMoWiU 

'I     e  T   i.  II     •       -A  e  \  ^(^  ^'  peace  qf  society.     I'hey  would  have 

cil  of  Lateran,  alleging  its  reasons  for  ^^'UtrippedlAe  churches;  destroyed  tSe  momaskries ; 

tioning  these, — remarked; — **  They,*'  (the  in-  (  confiscated  the  cfturch  lands;  and  prodauned  ^ 

.urgent  fiu^atics)  "resped  neiO^er  Ou  cW<*e. fe^^^^'t^^ 

nor  the  monasteries.     They  spare  neiiher  or-  (  should  be  repressed,  founded,  as  they  were,  upon 

phans,  age  nor  sex.     They  plunder,  and  lay )  «^?»  «Tor."-Book  of  the  Church.  ^^ 

■^        '  ^  '  ^  '  (      Acoordmgly,  in  order  to  suppress  these  eirani- 

waste,  every  thing,  when  we  exhort  the  faUhful  I  siasts,  it  was  the  practice  in  this  country,  natil 

courageously  to  oppose  their  ravages.**    Such  S  ^t«  TS}&^e^^  ^^^-  Second  Charles,  to  oblige  aU 

°  ,,  ,         ,  .,  ( sherins  of  counties  to  take  the  foilowinr  oath: 

as  these  were  the  causes,  and  such  the  mo-  /  «  You  shall  do  dU  your  pain,  and  diUMnee,  U 

tives  of  the  crusade,  undertaken  against  the  s  dcatroy,  and  make  cease,  all  manner  tfhereries, 
A  iu-  A    J      u         •     r    X    •    i.u  s  commimdy  caUed  LoUaries,  within   your  Mtf- 

Albigenses.— And,  where,  in  fact,  is  the  na-),,^.,,  lleflectineuponthisoath.D»lSiieli.fi«B 

tion,  that,  even  now,  under  similar  provoca-  (  whom  I  have  cited  it,  remarks :  "  The  Liilards 

tion.. and  excewe.. as  the  above,  would  not\;;^rJi:S!r:L^L^'"ln^.'^Ai 
adopt  severe,  and  powerful  measures  to  re-  ( condemning  the  etiabUshed  rdigion  qf  the  eomi- 

( try." — (Curiosities of  Literature.) — Hcnoe,thcn, 
♦  "Certain  writers,**  says  Mosheim,  "icAoCthat  our  present  defenders  of  the  Established 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  entertain  a  high  (  Church  should  still  cling  to  these  men,  as  their 
idea  qf  the  sanctity  qf  all  those  who,  in  the  mul-  i  religious  ancestors,  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise. 
die  ages,  separatea  themselves  from  the  Church  qf  I  However,  so  it  is :— They  feel,  and  own,  the  ne- 
Rome,  sumed  the  inquisitors  qf  havintt  attrib-  ( cessity  of  an  ancestry,  some  where;  and  as  thcj 
uted  faluAy  impious  doctrines  to  the  Albigenses.  I  can  trace  this,  no  where,  but  through  the  icno- 
But  this  suspicion  is  entirely  groundless.  Their  I  minions  links  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the  Lol- 
shocking  violation  qf  decency  was  a  consequence  I  lards,  so  they  are  reduced  to  adopt,— and  as  I 
qf  their  pernicious  system.  They  looked  upon  I  have  said,  they  are  welcome  to  it,— the  strange, 
decency  and  modesty  as  marks  of  inward  corrup- 1  «nd  singular  genealogy.—**  But,  such,**  says  Dr. 
tion.  Certain  entkusiasts  amongst  them  main-  I  Heylin,  "is  the hwnour  qf  sotne  men,  as  to  osM 
tained  that  the  beUever  could  not  sin,  let  his  con-  {  every  separation  from  the  Church  qf  Rome  the 
ductte  ever  so  horrible  or  atrocious.—Ecdes.  Hist.  /  Gospel."— Animadversions  on  Fuller, 
vol.  iii.  ( 
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.  ^     n^    T-     '  '^  D  fju-    I   r  ^-i.  4.-      (  of  upwards  of  a  centuiy,  it  has  never,  on  any 

\  occasion,  nor  for  any  cnme,  condemned  one 
*'X'li9Wtdibii,"8ayBM.Guizot,~therecan)  single  criminal  to  death.  Neither,  indeed, 
be  BO  better  authority, — **fi)Uy  d*abord,  phu  I  did  the  popes,  in  the  establishment  of  this  tri- 
peSHqm^quenSgieute ;  et  dettbtSe  dmainienir )  bunal,  nor  in  the  order  and  forms  of  its  pro- 
fBnfr«,|*liit  tSi  qad  difindre  la  fit.** — (Hist  (  ceedings,  ever  adopt  the  plans,  and  measures. 
Mod.  Lect  11.)  Such,  certainly,  was  the  |  of  the  monk  Torquemada. 
Act  The  Inquisition  was  established,  and  )  Even  in  Spain  itself,  where  the  severity  of 
preserved,  as  a  political  instrument,  in  the  ( the  institution  was  the  most  awful,— even 
hands  of  government,  to  aid  the  police,  and  to  )  there,  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death 
repiev  diaofder,  much  more  than  as  a  spiritual  ( was,  comparatively  speaking,  but  of  rare  oc- 
eogine,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  suppress )  currence.  Thus,  the  inveterate  Llmborch, 
bcresfy  or  to  punish  heretics.  Thus,  it  was  ( presenting  a  long  list  of  criminals,  during  a 
no  wboe  established,  but  at  the  solicitation  of)  long  length  of  period,  admits  that,  out  of  all 
princes ; — no  where  acted,  or  exercised  any  ( these,  only  fifteen  men  and  four  women, — 
power*  but  under  the  authority,  and  by  the )  alas,  far  too  great  a  number, — ^were  executed, 
diiectkm  of  princes.  The  popes,  save  in )  But,  then,  they  were  executed  for  tiie  same 
their  own  dominions, — never  erected  it  in  any  S  crimes, — sacrilege,  gross  profanations,  treason, 
Idttgdoea^-eltfaough,  at  the  request  of  certain )  witchcraft,  &c., — for  which,  during  the  mid- 
princes,  tbej  were  induced  to  sanction  its  in-  \  die  ages,  they  would  have  been  equally  put  to 
trodnctioa.  Bat,  they  even,  sometimes  did )  death  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other  country 
this  wUh  lefaietance.  It  is,  by  no  means, — as  (  of  Europe.  And  Uien,  too,  these  executions 
the  Protestants  assert  it  is, — an  institution,  in- )  were  ordained,  not  by  the  spiritual  authority, 
vested,  and  exclusively  created,  by  the  arti-  (  but  by  the  civil  power  of  the  tribunal, 
icet,  and  the  antiiority,  of  the  popes.  This  is  )  After  all,  be  all  this  a.s  it  may, — it  is  still 
Qoe  of  the  nomberiess  falsehoods,  maintained  )  true,  that  neither  the  institution  of  the  Inqui- 
bf  our  Protestant  writers,  in  order  to  render  \  sition,  nor  its  punishments,  have  any  thing  to 
ov  religion  odious.  )  do,  either  with  any  article  of  Catholic  faith, 

,  ,     „  ,  ,   >.         .>..,,      ....      \  nor  with  any  point  of  Catholic  discipline.    It 

(d) — Exaggerated  jiccotmU  of  the  InquitUum,  ( ,         ,         \^  •    ^  ••  t  Vi  xu  i- 

**  (  "^  always  been  rejected  by  many  Catholic 

There  In  no  learned  person, — ^provided  that  (  states  and  nations, — and  these  too,  eminentiy 
he  be  not  deeply  prejudiced, — but  will  own, )  Catholic, — England,  Ireland,  Scotiand,  Gei- 
that  the  imputations,  so  often  cast  upon  the  (  many,  Naples ; — whilst,  in  France  and  Yen- 
tribonal  of  the  Inquisition,  by  the  Protestant )  ice,  it  could  never  obtain  any  permanent 
writers,  are  very  grossly  exaggerated ;  and  for )  establishment.  It  was  even  in  many  states, 
the  Most  part,  the  fictions  of  bigotry,  and  the  ( and  places,  viewed  with  just  as  much  aversion 
iaveotions  of  ill-will.  Thus,  Voltaire  him- )  by  the  Catholic,  as  now  it  is  reprobated  by  the 
hX,  Montesquieu,  Bourgoing,  and  many  ( Protestant  At  present,  I  am  convinced,  that 
oihers,  who  have  inveighed  against  the  tribu- )  there  is  no  English  Catholic,  but  what  rejoices 
ntf,  stin  candidly  allow,  that  its  enemies  have  ( at  its  suppression. 

attribated  to  it  a  multitude  of  cruelties  and  >  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  this,— that,  if 
excesses,  of  which  it  is  wholly  g^iltiess.  ?  the  disciples  of  the  modem  school  of  philoso- 
Yoltalie  even  reproaches  these  men  with  hav-  S  phism,--aye,  and  a  certain  portion  of  our 
log  fiMged  a  number  of  false  tales  and  doubt- )  English  Protestants, — the  men  who  inveigh 
fol  &ets,  finr  the  express  purpose  of  inflaming  s  so  fiercely  against  persecution, — if  these  had 
the  poblic  mind,  and  of  rendering  the  institu-  /  the  power  to  do  all  they  wish,  in  relation  to 
tionfaatefiil.  \the  Catholic  religion,— they  would  establish 

In  the  p^>al  dominions,  for  example,  the )  an  Inquisition  against  it,  even  more  tyranni- 
Inqtdaition  is  the  most  lenient  of  courts, —  ( cal  than  that  of  Spain.  For,  only  look  at  the 
■lore  lenient  far,  than  any  of  our  ecclesiasti-  )  conduct  of  the  former,  whilst  they  reigned 
cal  cooits  in  this  country.    During  the  coiine  { triumphant,  during  tiie  French  revolution. 
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They  then  not  only  penecuted,  profaned,  and 
destroyed,  aa  much  as  they  could  do  it,  every 
thing  Catholic,  hut  they  murdered,  with  savage 
cruelty,  whole  hecatomhs  of  its  priesthood. 
Or  look  equally  at  the  conduct  of  these  men, 
while  they  recently  domineered,  or  now  dom- 
ineer in  Spain.    Like  the  French  revolution- 


ists, they  have  not  only  again  persecuted,  de- 
filed, and  insulted,  every  thing  connected 
with  religion,  hut  they  have  sacrificed,  also, 
thousands  of  its  unoifending  clergy.  TUt 
greatest  of  persecutors  have  heen  the  veiy 
men  who  have  the  most  loudly  condemned 
persecution. 


EPIPHANY. 


Brightest  and  hest  of  the  sons  of  the  morning. 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ; 

Star  of  the  east,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  b  laid. 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining, 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  heasts  of  his  stall ! 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining. 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all ! 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion. 
Odors  of  Eden  and  o6!ering8  divine ; 


Grems  of  the  mountain  and  pearls  of  the  ocean ; 
Myrrh  from  the  forest  and  gold  from  the  mine? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation. 
Vainly  with  gold  would  his  lavor  secure ; 

Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration. 
Dearer  to  God.  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor! 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning. 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ; 

Star  of  the  cast,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 


MARIA, 

OR    CONFIDENCE    IN    GOD    ULTIMATELY    REWARDED. 


Translated  from  Uie  French. 


CHAFT£B  I. 


The  Dalembert  Family. 

AT  the  close  of  the  gloomy  period  of  the 
revolution,  France,  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  the  most  horrible  crimes,  enjoyed 
at  length  some  repose  in  the  hope  of  calmer 
and  better  days.  Shortly  after  this  epoch,  of 
terrible  memory,  Mr.  De  Surville,  who  had 
almost  miraculously  escaped  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,  after  a  painful  journey,  arrived  at 
Rosny,  a  handsome  village  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  fifteen  leagues  from  Paris ;  and  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  house  of  his  uncle 
Dalembert  This  highly  respectable  gentle- 
man, who  had  formerly  held  an  olBee  nndtr 
the  government,  kwt  a  coosidenble  potof tfi 
fivtune  by  obliging  a  fiiend 


confidence.  This  misfortune,  which  prevent- 
ed him  from  doing  all  the  good  that  his  gener- 
ous heart  suggested,  was  followed  by  another, 
which  made  him  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant 
grief:  he  had  just  lost  his  wife,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved. 

On  the  day  of  his  nephew's  arrival,  he  said 
to  him,  sighing :  *•  My  dear  friend,  your  aunt, 
whose  Christian  education  and  domestic  Tir« 
tues  were  the  admiration  of  ail  who  knewber, 
has  left  this  earthly  scene.  After  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  she  expired  in  my  arme,  nAar 
having  received  the  conaolatiom  of  religiM. 
She  recommended  to  me,  with  all  a  ■wtimli 
love,  her  dinghtsr  whom  ibt  hid  plicodvi- 
der  the  cm  of  the  LidiM  of  .ft0i|dm«^^ 
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fR»ed  my  band  for  the  latt  time,  and  her )  nephew  the  history  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
pvc  aool  winged  its  flight  to  heaven,  there  to )  try. 

diare  in  the  happiness  of  the  just.  )     Early  one  morning,  Mr.  De  Surville,  ailer 

**The  news  of  her  death  spread  a  general  s  having  thanked  God  for  his  kind  protection 
gloom  among  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  )  during  the  night,  went  down  into  his  uncle's 
AH  toogaes  were  eloquent  in  proclaiming  her  I  garden,  which  was  much  admired  for  the 
charity ;  every  one  cited  some  incident  in  her )  beauty  of  its  walks,  and  for  the  profusion  of 
hie.  It  was  a  moving  spectacle  to  behold  the  (  flowers  which  embalmed  the  air  with  their 
Bnltitude  of  poor  but  pious  people  who  ac-  )  exquisite  fragrance.  His  attention  was  afler- 
companied  her  remains  to  the  grave  !  Their  ?  wards  arrested  by  a  coUection  of  valuable 
tears  plainly  pitnred  how  deeply  they  felt  the  S  plants  from  which  his  uncle  prepared  medi- 
loss  of  their  benefactress."  )  cines  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  among  the 

In  this  manner  did  Mr.  Dalembert  relate  to  \  poor  of  the  neighborhood, 
bis  nephew  ail  the  details  of  his  wife's  last  ill-  /  He  next  directed  his  steps  towards  a  little 
ofss.  In  the  agony  of  his  feelings,  he  saw  no  (  observatoiy,  the  favorite  resort  of  his  uncle, 
ptwpect  of  liappiness  here  below.  All  his )  from  which  there  was  a  magnificent  view. 
iffectioQ  was  now  lavished  on  his  beloved  (  Mr.  De  Surville  having  heard  his  uncle  ex- 
daughter,  who  alone  could  enable  him  to  bear )  press  a  desire  to  have  a  faithful  sketch  of  the 
op  against  the  aflUction  which  imbittered  his  )  landscape  seen  from  his  observatory,  and  hav- 
existence.  { ing  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  gpratify  his 

Madam  Dalembert  had  implanted  in  the )  wishes,  took  out  his  pencil  and  album,  and 
mind  of  Emcstina  the  first  notions  of  regu-  { immediately  set  to  work, 
larity,  good  taste,  decorum,  and  punctuality  in  )  Having  made  his  drawing,  in  which  he 
the  discharge  of  her  duty,  qualities  which  so  (  omitted  no  object  worthy  of  notice,  he  re- 
highly  adorn  the  female  character.  What  she  )  turned  to  the  parlor  to  pay  the  morning  salu- 
left  unfinished  the  virtuous  magistrate  re- /  tation  to  bis  uncle.  He  found  him, holding  in 
solved  to  complete ;  and  there  was  every  pros-  S  his  hand  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
pect  that  his  amiable  daughter  would  become  )  from  his  daughter,  and  which  he  had  not  yet 
an  accomplished  lady.  ( opened.    "  Weil,  Charles,"  said  he,  "  let  us 

Mr.  De  Sur\ille,  deprived,  during  his  long )  go  to  the  garden,  and  read  together  £mestina*s 
absence,  of  all  communication  with  Mr.  Da-  ( letter." 

lembert,  never  received  news  of  the   event )     They  seated  themselves  on  the  grass  under 
which  had  inflicted  so  deep  a  wound  on  the  /  the  shade  of  some  willows,  and  read  the  fol- 
heart  of  his  uncle.    Moved  at  the  account  \  lowing  letter : 
which  he  had  jnst  heard,  he  threw  himself  in- ) 
to  his  arms,  promising  to  remain  with  him.  S     "  My  dear  father, — 
••  If  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  make  you  forget  the  /  "  To-morrow  will  be  the  feast  of  your 

kecniiesi  of  your  anguish,  I  will  endeavor  at  ( holy  patron  Saint  Louis ;  a  happy  day  for  me, 
leaft  to  diminish  the  bitterness  of  your  regret )  since  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  telling 
for  the  worthy  object  of  your  affection.*'  c  you  how  much  satisfaction  I  feel  in  assuring 
The  kind  attentions  of  his  nephew  and  of)  you  of  my  gratitude  and  filial  affection.  I 
the  reapcctable  curate  of  Rosny  were  some  al- )  daily  beg  of  God  in  my  prayen  to  prolong 
kfiafioo  to  the  grief  of  Mr.  Dalembert ;  they  S  your  life ;  and  I  hope  he  will  g^rant  my  peti- 
witb  him,  and  omitted  nothing  that )  tion,  that  yon  may  long  continue  to  be  my 
him  in  his  painful  position.  \  guide  and  my  support.  I  have  no  flowers  to 
£ftiydiy,  after  having  assisted  at  the  Mass)  present  to  you,  my  beloved  father;  but  the 
if  te  viftaooi  ciintie,  they  took  a  morning  (  sincere  and  tender  language  of  the  heart  will 

Mr.  Dalembert,  having  re- )  better  prove  the  sentiments  and  aflection  of 

•dnestion,  knew  perfectly  ?  your  respectful  and  devoted  daughter.    Whilst 

Kttie  iotenriewa,  S I  write,  I  experience  the  most  lively  emotion. 

I  whtinf  to  Us  ( Pardon  me  the  tears  which  I  give  to  the  mem- 
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eiy  of  my  excellent  mother,  whom  I  lost  at '  quantity  of  bread  which  a  charitable  penon 
so  tender  an  age,  and  of  whose  many  virtues  ,-  gave  him  eveiy  week  for  the  poor  of  the  par- 
I  am  constantly  reminded  by  your  unceasing  :  ish. 

kindness."  {     — '*  I  feared,  my  dear  De  Surville,  that  I  was 

(  making  you  wait ;  but  your  uncle  will  ezcme 

This  letter  was  much  admired  by  Mr.  Da-  (  ^^  ^hg^  ^e  knows  that  the  performance  of 
lembert,  and  not  less  so  by  his  nephew,  who  /  ^n  act  of  charity  occasioned  my  delay."     ' 
had  already  felt  the  hjghest  esteem  for  his       _„  yes,  Mr.  Mondray,  you  know  well  the 
cousin  Ernestina.  j  heart  of  my  generous  relative :  is  he  not,  like 

The  Abb^  Mondray  entered  as  they  were  j  y^u^  ^he  friend  of  the  unfortunate  ?" 
finishing  the  letter.    The  object  of  his  visit       _„  h^  certainly  is— and  he  will  one  day 
was  to  compliment  his  friend  on  his  feast-day. 
He  earnestly  graspetl  his  hand,  and  repeated  )  g^Q^j  works, 
the  assurance  of  his  friendship  in  a  manner 
which  proved  all  the  sincerity  of  his  good 

w*«>»«8-  (  Chapter  II. 

The  turn  of  the  nephew  came  next :  after 

having  tenderly  embraced  his  uncle,  he  hand-  )  Unexpected  propotal.-^The  Convent  of 
ed  him  the  drawing  which  he  had  made.    Mr. 


receive  from  the  hand  of  God  the  reward  of  hii 


Dalembert  was  agreeably  surprised ;  and  the 


Mr.  De  Surville  returned  with  the  abb<,aiid 


value  of  the  offering  was  enhanced  by  the  re-  ( on  the  way  acquainted  him  with  his  intentioo 

flection  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  mem- )  of  asking  his  cousin  in  marriage. 

ber  of  his  family.  (     — '<  Your  uncle,  I  think,  will  not  refose," 


Eager  to  verify  the  fidelity  of  the  picture, 
he  induced  his  two  friends  to  accompany  him 


said  the  abb^ ;  <*  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
you,  knows  your  integrity  and  your  attach- 


to  the  observatory,  where  he  placed  upon  a  J  ment  to  your  religion ;  in  my  opinion  he  could 
table  the  drawing  of  his  nephew,  which  was )  not  make  a  better  selection  for  his  daughter, 
found  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  (  Miss  Ernestina  is  truly  virtuous,  and  a  model 
landscape  before  them.  )  of  piety ;  happy  would  you  be,  my  firiend»  in 

**  My  friend,*'  said  Mr.  Dalembert,  "  your  \  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure." 
work  is  perfect;  I  congratulate  you  on  your/  — "Yes,  my  dear  abb£,  I  know  full  well 
talent.  I  shall  soon  go  to  Paris  to  embrace  (  her  value ;  if  my  uncle  will  but  second  my 
my  dear  Ernestina;  I  will  show  her  your  j  desires,  I  shall  soon  be  united  with  Ernestina; 
present,  which  I  intend  to  have  handsomely  I  but  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  break  the  matter  to 
framed  and  placed  here  in  the  observatory.  >  him;  if  I  might  presume  to  request  you  .  .  ." 
If  unforeseen  circumstances  one  day  separate  (  Mr.  De  Surville,  entirely  taken  up  with 
us,  my  dear  Charles,  I  shall  at  least  have  be- 1  what  he  was  sa>-ing  to  the  abb^,  had  not  per- 
lore  my  eyes  a  memento  which  will  frequent- )  ceived  the  near  approach  of  bis  uncle»  who 
ly  urge  me  to  entreat  our  heavenly  Father  to  (  was  coming  to  meet  them, 
bestow  his  blessings  on  my  beloved  nephew."  )     When  they  came  to  the  parlor,  they  sat 

After  a  long  walk  in  the  garden,  the  Abb^  ( down  to  dinner,  after  which  they  passed  the 
Mondray  withdrew,  in  order  to  attend  to  some  /  evening  in  agreeable  and  instructive  oonver* 
duties  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Dalembert  and(sation.  Charles  accompanied  the  curate  homef 
his  nephew  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  }  and  as  they  walked  along,  elicited  (him  him  a 
made  him  promise  to  take  a  family  dinner  j  promise  to  communicate  his  project  to  his  on* 
with  them  the  following  day.  The  good  cu- )  de.  He  could  not  sleep  quietly  that  night  in 
rate  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  ?  consequence  of  the  agitation  caused  by  tiie 
friends,  they  then  separated.  ( position  in  which  he  was  placed ;  he  constant- 

The  next  day,  the  abb^  not  appearing  at )  ly  fluctuated  between  the  hope  of  haying  his 
the  appointed  hour,  Charies  went  to  meet  him.  j  propoial  acceded  to  by  hu  uncle  and  eouuik 
He  found  him  at  hii  residence,  diftribotiiig  a  /  and  tfaa  ter  of  Iwfinfil  nj^^ 
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At  tilt  dawn  of  day,  be  tw^  hii  gun,  mud  (     Mr.  De  Sorvilla,  appreciating  the  IdndneM 
to  tumt  in  the  fbntit,  in  otder  to  leave  the  j  ot*  his  uncle,  leil  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
CBiate  of  Boany  and  Mr.  Dalembert  perfectly )  matter  to  him,  reljring  fully  on  his  firiendship, 
frit  in  their  conTersation.  j  which  he  had  hitherto  experienced  on  ereiy 

The  abM  lost  no  time  in  laying  the  propo- )  occasion. 
■1  of  Charies  befiwe  his  uncle.  The  fiither  of  (  After  a  fewdajrs  of  preparation  for  his  jour- 
Kmftfna,  unwilling  to  force  the  inclinations  |  ney,  Mr.  Dalembert  set  dut  for  the  cooYtnt  <^ 
of  his  danf^ter,  told  the  abb^  that  he  would  \  the  Ladies  of  Providence, 
iptak  to  her  on  the  subject  *<  It  would,"  said  \  The  abb€  and  Charles  accompanied  our 
be,  ^bt  a  soorce  of  satiifaction  to  me  to  see  /  traveller  to  the  carriage,  where  they  took  their 
ha  united  with  my  nephew ;  but  no  consider-  \  leave  of  him,  wishing  him  a  pleasant  jaunt 
atioB  will  ever  induce  me  to  use  my  paternal )  and  a  safe  return.  The  carriage,  which  Charies 
tnthorily  in  order  to  wring  from  her  an  invol-  ( watched  with  aching  eyes,  soon  disappeared 
uniaiy  consent.    I  will  consult  her  very  soon, )  in  the  distance. 

and  ii  she  accepts  the  offer  of  her  cousin,  I  (  Nothing  remarkable  transpired  during  the 
will  place  no  obstacle  to  their  union.  My  af- noumey.  Charies,  shortly  after  his  uncle's 
lection  for  my  beloved  Emestina  is  so  great, )  departure,  received  a  letter  announcing  his  ar- 
that  I  will  never  oppose  her  wishes.    Should  s  rival  in  the  Capital. 

Dtvine  Wisdom,  which  orders  all  things  here  )  When  Mr.  Dalembert  had  rested  a  little,  he 
bdtw,  destine  her  to  a  religious  life,  I  should  ( went  to  the  convent,  and  called  for  his  dear 
see  Jber  take  the  veil  vrith  pleasure ;  but  for )  Emestina  ;  he  was  introduced  into  the  parlor, 
from  me  the  thought  of  placing  her  under  the  ( and  the  superior  of  the  community  soon  made 
least  constraint!  I  leave  her  destiny  in  the  }  her  appearance.  The  good  sister,  after  hav- 
hnds  of  God ;  what  he  decides  I  shall  most  |  ing  described  to  the  happy  father,  in  the  most 
CMtainiy  improve."  ( laudatoiy  terms,  the   exemplary  piety,  the 

— >*  Yon  are  right,  sir,"  replied  the  abb^ ;  /  mildness,  regularity,  and  industry  of  her  pu- 
'*kt  Providence  conduct  this  delicate  matter.  \  pil,  added : 

He  who  holds  our  destinies  in  his  hands,  is  the )  — '<  Your  daughter,  sir,  is  the  model  of  all 
pvleclor  of  Emestina;  he  will  never  aban-(the  young  ladies  in  our  school.  God,  who 
dot  her."  )  formed  her  noble  soul,  endowed  it  with  the 

As  this  conversation  was  drawing  to  a  close,  (  most  precious  qualities ;  so.  numerous  are  her 
Mr.  De  Snrville  entered  the  parlor,  in  his  S  virtues,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
hinting  dress.  *'  I  could  find  no  game,"  said )  which  of  them  is  most  deserving  of  our  ad- 
he,  **andniy  patience  was  exhausted."  Whilst  S  miration." 

ipesikittg,  he  could  not  conceal  his  emotion ; )  **  Accept,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Dalembert, 
his  bloahes  hetrayed  his  embarrassment.  \ «  my  sincere  thanks ;  to  your  tender  solici- 

-^  Poor  Cfaaiks,  you  will  be  more  lucky  )  tude,  your  unceasing  friendship  for  my  daugh- 
■other  time ;  but  I  tiiink  something  more  { ter,  is  she  indebted  for  the  good  education 
than  your  impatience  brought  you  back  thus  ;  which  she  has  received ;  for  all  your  kindness 
eariy ;  yon  were  no  doubt  anxious  to  know  ( to  Emestina,- 1  retum  you  the  assurance  of 
answer  I  had  given  to  the  abb^,  who )  my  unfeigned  gratitude." 
•o  lively  an  interest  in  your  wel&re."     (     The  superior  then  intimated  her  fear  that 

—X  Uncle,  yon  have  read  my  thoughts  •  •  • )  she  would  soon  be  obliged  to  part  with  her 
The  virtuous  Emestina,  who  is  your  pride,  ?  pupil,  as  she  was  fest  approaching  the  age  at 
woald  alto  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  happi-  S  which  parents  generally  remove  their  children 
ihb;  her  merit  has  won  my  admiration ;  may )  from  school. 

I  Mfitt  to  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  ?  S  The  fa^er  of  Emestina  replied  that  the 
.  •  •  I  duwldbe  unhi^ipy,  indeed,  to  be  forced )  proposal  which  he  was  to  make  to  his  daugh- 
totfewitn  all  hope  of  our  union."  \  ter  might  result  in  her  retum  to  the  paternal 

I    rBg  not  nneaty, my  child ;  I  will  men- )  roof. 

pvpotal  to  .Emestina,  who  will,  I  \     *<  If  such  is  the  will  of  heaven,"  said  8ister 
vcoment" 
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Dorothea,  **  I  must  of  course  submit  io  the  (  such  of  his  college  friends  as  led  a  semndiloiif 
separation."  ( life  in  Paris,  friends  who  would  have  closed 

The  tears  of  the  pious  lady  plainly  proved )  his  ruin,  had  not  his  elevated  sentimeDts  plKed 
the  profound  grief  in  which  she  wa^  plunged.  (  him  far  above  the  influence  of  their  degnding 
To  conceal  her  feelings,  she  withdrew,  telling  )  excesses. 

him  that  she  would  send  Miss  Emcstina  to  v  "  I  am  thus  explicit,  my  dear  Emestina,  n. 
him  without  delay.  In  fact,  two  minutes  af- )  order  that  you  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
ter,  the  amiable  pupil  was  in  the  arms  of  her  I  give  to  this  affair  the  serious  attention  which 
&ther.  )  its  importance  deserves.    I  will  return  in  two 

When  her  first  emotions  had  subsided,  her  /  days  to  learn  your  decision.  If  you  cannot 
fiither  thought  it  best  to  acquaint  her  at  once  S  make  up  your  mind  to  leave  this  abode  of  Tir* 
with  the  object  of  his  visit.  }  tue  in  which  you  have  passed  so  many  yean, 

'*  My  beloved  daughter,"  said  he,  "  you  are  ( you  will  be  at  liberty  to  remain,  and  your  fttli- 
now  in  your  nineteenth  year ;  at  that  age,  a )  er's  affection  will  not,  on  that  account,  be  ii 
young  lady's  education  is  finished,  and  it  be-  ( the  least  diminished." 
comes  her  duty  to  think  seriously  on  her  fu- )  At  these  words,  a  blush  suffused  the  couh 
ture  situation  in  life.  If  she  embraces  the  )  tenance  of  the  trembling  Emestina.  In  her 
married  state,  she  will  be  called  to  the  dis-  S  embarrassment  she  durst  not  raise  her  eyes; 
charge  of  duties  not  less  sacred  than  those  of)  nothinghad  ever  been  farther  from  her  thoogfati 
a  daughter.  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  you  ac<  s  than  the  proposal  which  she  had  Just  beard. 
cept  the  proposal  of  him  who  asks  your  hand ;  In  taking  leave  of  her  father,  however,  she 
and  heart,  you  will  continue  to  be  a  model  of  (  promised  to  let  him  know  her  unalterable  leso- 
every  virtue.    I  am  growing  old,  my  chDd ; )  lution. 

and  I  should  not  die  happy,  without  knowing  (  The  new  position  in  which  Emestina  fbond 
that  you  had  a  protector,  and  that  you  would  )  herself  so  unexpectedly  placed,  filled  her  with 
be  sheltered  from  tlie  many  dangers  to  which  /  great  anxiety.  She  reflected  seriously  oB 
life  is  exposed.  I  trust  that  Providence  will  S  what  her  father  had  said,  but  without  being 
not  suffer  me  to  be  disappointed  in  this  par- )  able  to  come  to  a  decision.  On  the  one  handt 
ticular.  You  stand  in  need  of  a  guide,  of  a  \  the  very  favorable  account  of  her  cousin'b 
heart  entirely  devoted  to  your  service ;  and  I )  good  qualities  made  her  incline  to  accede  ti 
look  upon  your  cousin,  who  desires  to  be  ( his  wishes ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  feat  of 
united  with  you,  as  possessing  all  the  quali- }  sacriflcing  her  tranquillity  urged  her  to  reject 
ties  that  may  contribute  to  your  happiness.  (  every  offer  of  this  nature.  At  length,  toi^ 
I  should  scorn,  however,  to  force  you  to  ac-  S  mentcd  by  the  conflict  of  her  feelings,  she  had 
cede  to  his  request.  If  your  heart  feels  the  )  recourse  to  the  inspirations  of  heaven,  in  or> 
least  repugnance  for  the  married  state,  declare  (  der  to  discover  what  answer  she  shcluld  give 
your  sentiments  to  your  father,  your  best  and  ;  her  father.  She  thus  addressed  herself  to  Him 
most  sincere  friend ;  I  solemnly  promise  tliat  (  who  is  the  never-failing  source  of  light  and 
your  resolution  shall  be  mine ;  rest  assured  )  life :  "  My  God !  who  hast  condescended  to 
that  your  decision  shall  have  my  unqualified  ( look  favorably  on  thy  creature,  I  entreat  tfaee 
approbation.  )  to  guide  my  inexperienced  heart  at  this  diffi- 

<<  Since  your  cousin,  who  has  experienced,  /  cult  junctur^.  Abandon  me  not,  I  beseech 
like  myself,  many  reverses,  has  resided  with  { thee ;  do  thou  decide  my  lot ;  grant  me  an  en- 
mc,  I  have  had  occasion  to  appreciate  his  per- )  tire  submission  to  thee ;  thy  holy  will  be 
sonal  qualities,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu-  s  done.'" 

sion  that  his  sentiments  and  religious  princi- )  Emestina  had  not  a  moment  of  peace ;  she 
pics  coincide  perfectly  with  yours.  Charles  ( was  still  perplexed ;  jior  did  any  consoling 
De  Surville  is  thirty  years  of  age  ;  his  dispo-  )  thought  calm  her  agitation.  A  gentle  slum- 
sition  is  mild,  his  mind  cultivated ;  he  was  ?  ber  at  length  invigorated  her,  and  restored  her  - 
ever  a  good  son  and  a  pious  Christian ;  from  S  in  some  measure  to  her  wonted  tranquillity, 
his  early  youth,  he  shimned  the  company  of  /  In  a  dream,  she  thought  she  heard  her  good 
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oher:  *' Emestiiii,  accept  the  offer 
lin  ....  lie  will  make  thee 
.  God  will  watch  oyer  thee.  .  .  .? 
ii^  her  dream  as  a  voice  from 
e  promised  to  obey  the  command  of 
t  Master.  Emestina,  no  longer  a 
T  fean,  UM  no  anxiety  for  the  fit- 
ly answer,"  said  she,  '*is  ready; 
may  now  come  when  he  pleases.** 
embert,  on  the  day  appointed,  was 
Bi  calling  upon  his  daughter.  As 
t  Mw  him,  she  said  to  him  with  her 
itic  candor :  *<  My  dear  father,  I  ac- 
Dsband  of  your  choice ;  I  do  so,  be- 
liere  such  to  be  the  order  of  Prov- 
foa  must  know,  better  than  any  one 
earl  that  could  be  united  with  that 
nghter ;  you  cannot  have  been  de- 
oa  love  me  too  sincerely  to  risk  my 
I ;  I  consent  to  the  proposal  of  my 

lembert  embraced  his  daughter,  and 
?f  OS  tiiank  the  Supreme  Being,  my 
1,  lor  the  favor  which  he  has  con- 
fou ;  let  us  thank  him  for  his  infi- 
less ;  as  nothing  now  remains  to  be 
may  inform  Sister  Dorothea  that  we 
at  for  Rosny  to-morrow.'*  He  then 
his  nephew,  informing  him  of  his 
ind  indicating  the  day  of  their  ar- 


had  but  little  time  to  prepare  for 
tore.  When  her  trunk  was  packed, 
to  the  superior  to  inform  her  that 
)  leave  next  day,  and  at  the  same 
stily  her  gratitude. 
iQSt  part  with  you,  then,  to-morrow, 
kle child!  .  .  to-morrow!  .  .  . 
II  see  you  no  more !  .  .  .  O  !  at 
ke  world  which  you  are  about  to  en- 
sometimes  of  Sister  Dorothea,  who 
ty  loved  you!" 

iterview  greatly  excited  the  sensibil- 
wstina.  She  wept  like  a  child  in  the 
be  kind  sister,  fondly  embraced  her, 
ised  never  to  forget  her.  The  clock, 
tick  during  this  aflecting  scene,  re- 
Imestina  that  her  father  must  have 

Mr.  Dalembert  was  paying  his  bill, 
k  took  leave  of  her  companions,  and 
iU  I.— No.  1. 


after  many  maiks  of  mutual  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, the  young  pupil  left  the  community  re* 
gretted  by  all  her  jrouthful  associates. 

At  six  in  the  evening  the  caniage  reached 
Rosny,  where  the  travellers  were  anxiously 
expected  by  Charies  and  the  Abb6  Mondray. 
Emestina,  naturally  timid,  was  much  embw- 
rassed  by  the  attentions  paid  to  her ;  but  she 
was  soon  placed  perfectly  at  her  ease  by  tiia 
kind  and  polite  manner  in  which  her  cousin 
addressed  her. 

The  good  curate,  whom  she  chose  to  be  her 
director,  in  a  long  private  conversation  with 
her,  discovered  the  solidity  of  her  religious 
principles.  "  Tour  daughter,"  said  be  to  Mr. 
Dalembert,  <*  is  the  living  image  of  her  ntoth« 
er!  ...  Like  her,  we  shall  see  Emestina 
occupied  in  doing  good,  and  daily  drawing  up- 
on herself  the  blessings  of  the  Most  High !" 


Chaptvk  ni. 
The  CkritHan  Marriage, — The  Dowerff, 

Ernestina  was  requested  to  take  charge 
of  the  domestic  concerns ;  a  duty  which  she 
performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  under  her  direc- 
tion. Her  kind  and  amiable  disposition  con- 
ciliated the  affection  of  the  whole  fiunily; 
every  one  was  eager  to  comply  with  her  de- 
mands. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed  before  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  marriage  ceremony.  Charies, 
full  of  joy  and  hope,  went  to  Paris,  whence 
he  soon  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  richly 
ornamented  basket  as  a  present  to  his  future 
bride. 

Emestina  prepared  herself,  as  every  Christ- 
ian should  do,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
marriage  with  proper  dispositions;  she  fer- 
vently begged  Almighty  God  to  bless  her 
union,  and  to  shower  down  his  ineffiible  graces 
on  her  family.  Before  the  nuptial  ceremony, 
she  made  a  general  confession,  and  received 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  strengthened  her 
soul  for  the  performance  of  that  religious  duty. 

The  day  after  her  marriage,  she  manifested 
her  charity  for  the  poor,  distributing  clothes 
among  their  children,  and  sending  a  supply  of 
wood  to  the  old  and  infirm.    She  kindly  ex- 
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borted  them  to  bear  their  poverty  with  resig- }  friend ;  but  whenyoa  bear  iSt»  portion  of  year 
nation,  and  to  lighten  their  misery  by  the  ?  wife,  you  will  accept  it,  I  am  certain.  It  baa 
thought  of  everlasting  happiness  in  another  \  been  my  vrish  to  give  you  an  agreeable  amw 
and  a  better  world.  )  prise :  listen,  my  dear  nephew,  to  what  1  am 

She  administered  her  household  affairs  with  ( about  to  say : — ^Whilst  your  fiither  was  wan* 
admirable  prudence  and  economy.  Order  and )  dering  in  a  foreign  land  in  order  to  avoid  tjbt 
cleanliness  were  eveiy  where  observed.  The  ( cruel  persecution  of  his  enemies,  his  piopeity 
servants  performed  their  daily  tasks  with  the  )  was  confiscated  and  advertised  to  be  aold.  I 
greatest  punctuality,  vying  with  each  other  in  c  had  a  friend  in  Paris,  a  man  truly  bonait 
their  efforts  to  please  so  kind  a  mistress.  )  and  of  an  upright  heart.    Although  hia  polit- 

Madame  De  Surville  carefully  studied  her )  ical  opinions  differed  from  mine,  our  fiiend- 
husband's  character,  although  she  had  no  rea-  ( ship  was  not,  on  that  account,  the  lesssinceie. 
son  to  apprehend  any  of  the  disagreeable  con- )  In  return  for  a  favor  which  1  had  conferred  on 
sequences  which  ever  attend  an  injudicious  (  him,  he  informed  me  of  the  day  appointed  iir 
marriage.  Charles  entertained  the  highest )  the  sale  of  your  property.  I  thanked  him  fir 
esteem  for  his  wife,  who,  on  her  part,  omitted  ?  his  kind  attention,  and  intimated  to  him  my 
no  opportunity  of  testifying  her  regard  for  (  desire  to  purchase  your  father's  country  seat 
him ;  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  that )  at  the  same  time  hinting  to  him  that  no  ase 
nothing  would  ever  disturb  their  happiness.     (  could  be  made  of  my  name  in  the  affidr. 

One  evening,  Mr.  Dalembert  being  in  his )  Availing  himself  of  the  occasion  to  requite 
parlor  with  his  two  children  and  the  Abbd  (  my  favor,  he  offered  his  services,  and  request- 
Mondray,  thus  addressed  his  son-in-law :  "  My  )  ed  me  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of 
dear  Charles,  your  delicacy,  and  your  affec-  (  adopting  such  measures  as  might  insure  my 
tion  for  Emestina,  of  which  you  have  given  so  )  success.  At  my  arrival  in  the  Capital,  I  called 
many  proofs,  have  hitherto  prevented  you  ?  on  him  only  in  the  evening,  for  fear  of  ezclt- 
from  making  any  inquiry  about  her  dowery ;  ( ing  suspicion.  Having  settled  the  terms,  ba 
this  matter,  however,  must  be  settled.'*  )  promised  to  use  his  credit  and  influence  in 

— **  Uncle  .  .  .  had  interest  led  me  to  ( the  purchase  of  the  property,  which  veaa  to  be 
ask  of  you  the  hand  of  my  cousin,  I  should  be )  sold  the  next  morning.  At  the  hour  appointed 
unworthy  of  her ;  I  consulted  my  heart  alone ;  ( there  were  few  persons  present.  The  com- 
I  have  found  a  treasure  which  I  alone  can  ap- )  missioners,  to  whose  body  he  belonged,  easily 
predate ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  desire."        (  arranged   matters   according   to  his  desire. 

— "  These  sentiments,  dear  Charles,  are  )  Now  that  you  are  the  husband  of  Emestina* 
much  to  your  honor ;  still,  you  cannot  refuse  \  I  restore  to  you  this  patrimony,  as  the  doweiy 
what  I  intended  to  give  to  my  daughter."        (  of  my  daughter ;  I  hope  you  will  not  refnaa 

— "  I  call  heaven  to  witness,  my  dear  uncle, )  it." 
that  I  desire  nothing  but  your  friendship,  \  Charles,  confused  and  much  moved  by  what 
which  I  value  more  highly  than  the  most)  he  had  justheard,  was  unable  to  utter  a  word; 
splendid  fortune ;  your  friendship  will  make  (  but  his  looks  plainly  proved  how  generous  and 
me  happy,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  deserve  it, ;  noble  he  found  this  conduct  of  his  uncle, 
by  contributing,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  the  (  Emestina,  seeing  the  embarrassment  of  her 
happiness  of  your  daughter.  I  have  but  little, )  husband,  threw  herself,  weeping  with  joy,  in- 
itis  trae;  having  been  deprived  of  my  patri-  /  to  the  arms  of  her  father.  Mr.  De  Surville 
mony,  my  whole  ambition  was  to  be  united  { imitated  her  example,  and  both,  while  re- 
with  a  virtuous  lady ;  such  is  my  dear  Ernes- )  clining  oh  the  paternal  bosom,  soon  found 
tina ;  possessing  her,  I  stand  not  in  need  of  ( words  to  express  their  lively  gratitude.  How 
wealth.  The  rents  arising  from  my  property )  delightful  was  this  moment  for  Mr.  Dalem- 
in  England  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  my  (  bert !  What  happiness  he  experienced  in  re- 
support;  we  can  be  truly  happy  without  mov- )  ceiving  such  touching  proofs  of  filial  affec- 
ing  in  the  first  circles  of  society !"  ( tion  !    His  tears  were  mingled  with  those  of 

— '<  I  admire  your  noble  generosity,  my )  his  children ;  and  the  Abb^  Mondray  could 
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iot  coiiC€^  hit  emotion  at  the  sight  of  so  ( him  as  a  brother.    O,  how  I  long  to  clasp  him 
■oeh  feBdty.  ( to  my  bosom !" 

Ui,  DAlenbcrt  now  proposed  a  visit  to  Au-  ?  — **  He  will  be  no  less  happy  to  see  you,  my 
Imfl;  and  tiie  .pastor  of  Rosny,  who  was  to  \  friend ;  but  he  is  not  aware  of  your  return ; 
■ake  one  of  the  party,  fixed  the  day  of  de- )  for,  whenever  the  honest  fellow  brings  me  an 
lartan,  to  which  onr  young  manried  couple  \  account  of  what  he  has  sold,  he  asks  me 
boked  ferward  with  impatience.  During  a  /  whether  heaven  will  ever  restore  you  to  him 
waft  in  the  garden  after  dinner,  Mr.  Dalem-  ( again.*' 

bcrt  gave  Chailes  a  detailed  account  of  the  >  — «■  Poor  Anthony !  .  .  I  see  he  has  not 
sitMlioa  of  hia  property.  *'  I  found  the  coun-  ( changed ! — Ah !  he  shall  see  me  soon ;  and, 
try.aeat»**  said  he,  <*in  the  greatest  disorder. )  with  your  permission,  my  dear  uncle,  we  will 
llie  gaidau  had  been  entirely  neglected.  I  (  start  for  Auteuil  to-morrow.  Emestina  will 
Mt  amioiit  to  restore  eveiy  thing  to  its  for-  S  not  love  him  less  than  I  do,  when  she  becomes 
Ber  stale,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  sue-  )  acquainted  with  his  virtues.*' 
eseded.  Whatever  was  injured  I  had  re-  (  — '*  We  will  set  out  for  your  native  pUce 
paired,  in  Older  that  you  might  not  discover )  without  delay,"  said  Mr.  Dalembert.  '*My 
any  change.  You  will  even  find  the  old  ser-  ( daughter  should  become  acquainted  with  her 
vantaof  your&ther  in  their  former  places,  and  )  property,  and  concert  measures  with  you  for 
ever  ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  your  ser-  ( the  future  comfort  of  the  faithful  Anthony 
vice.**  I  who  is  so  deserving  of  your  kindness." 

— «« Anthony!    .     .    Gertrude!    .     .    .") 

cried  Chaiies,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  S 

feettngs.    .    .    •*  Do  you  mean  them,  uncle?  ?  Chapter  lY. 

.   .   O,  keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense !..)  ^  --..,««,^ 

_,„  ^-  u_*j  Aj-S         Journey  to  ^uieuu, — The  Narrative, 

Tci  me   that  my  heart  does  not  deceive/  ' 

■e !"  {     The  church  clock  had  just  struck  the  hour 

«  Yes,  my  friend,  Anthony  and  Gertrude  are  )  for  their  departure,  when  the  good  curate  ar- 
Bow  tbe  inmates  of  your  house  ;  when  forced  ( rived,  and  our  travellers  got  into  the  carriage. 
to  abandon  it  to  your  father's  enemies,  they  )  Mr.  Surville,  impatient  to  see  his  patrimony, 
took  refuge,  after  your  departure,  in  my  house.  ( paid  the  postillions  generously ;  and  the  ear- 
When  Frmnee  was  freed  from  her  oppressors,  S  nage  seemed  to  fly  over  the  road.  Charles  at 
I  restored  tiiem  to  their  places,  and  I  think,  /  length  perceived  the  eminence  on  which  the 
Chariea,  that  I  have,  by  so  doing,  fulfilled  your  S  beautiful  village  of  Auteuil  is  built.  He  di- 
isteiition.  Nothing  but  my  desire  to  give  you  )  rected  the  attention  of  Emestina  to  the  beau- 
ta  agreeable  surprise  in  restoring  you  to  the  ( tiful  country-seats  around  them,  which,  by 
pOMcssioa  of  your  estate,  has  hitherto  pre-  )  their  picturesque  situation,  lend  an  additional 
tented  me  from  speaking  of  your  faithful  (charm  to  the  vicinity  of  Auteuil.  "Theprox- 
servanta."  ;  imity  of  the  woods  of  Boulogne,"  said  he, 

— ^O,  my  uncle !  .  .  I  thank  you !  .  .  ? "  of  Saint  Cloud  and  Yersailles,  renders  Au- 
Hov  many  claims  have  not  Anthony  and  Ger-  s  teuil  a  fashionable  retreat,  especially  during 
trade  to  my  attachment !    .    .    If  you  did  but )  the  mild  season.'* 

know  how  devoted  they  are  to  me  !  .  .  If\  Madame  De  Surville 's  curiosity  was  ex- 
joo  but  knew  with  what  zeal  Anthony  aided  /  cited ;  and  she  ardently  desired  to  see  the  car- 
■e  in  my  efiTorts  to  rescue  my  father  from  his  ( riage  drive  up  to  the  gate  of  their  mansion- 
persecutors  !    .    .    with  what  noble  generos- )  house. 

ity  he  ezixwted  me  to  take  courage  at  a  mo- }  The  travellers  had  been  previously  an- 
■ent  when  I  was  sinking  under  the  weight  of  S  nounced  by  Mr.  Dalembert.  Anthony,  in  an 
despair !  Never,  never  can  I  forget  his  long- )  ecstasy  of  delight  at  the  gpratifjring  newHt 
tried  friendahip !  .  .  I  will  ever  remember,  s  communicated  the  glad  tidings  to  all  those 
with  the  liveliest  gratitude,  that  he  assisted  /  who  esteemed  the  father  of  Charies  as  their 
me  in  saving  my  betoved  fiither.    Ves,  I  love  ( benefactor.    The  whole  neighborhood,  having 
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thus  received  timely  notice,  bad  assembled  to  ( <«  Anthony,"  said  he,  «*  whom  I  have  often  re- 
congratuJate  Mr.  De  Surviile  on  his  safe  re-  )  quested  to  inform  me  how  you  had  farored 
turn.  The  active  Gertrude « had  adorned  the  )  your  father's  escape,  was  so  completely  over- 
apartments  with  the  finest  flowers  from  the  ( come  by  his  feelings  when  describing  the  suf- 
garden.  For  'the  good  country  people  it  was  )  ferings  of  Mr.  De  SurviJle,  that  he  could  never 
truly  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  happiness  was  s  finish  the  recital.  Seeing  him  thus  agitated 
visible  on  every  countenance.  )  and  pained  whenever  he  spoke  on  the  subject. 

The  carriage  was  not  long  in  the  yard  be-  ( I  resolved  to  torment  him  no  longer  by  my  im- 
fore  Anthony  was  in  the  arms  of  his  master ! )  portunities.  But  to  you,  my  friend,  I  look  for 
.  .  .  This  faithful  servant,  unable  to  give  s  this  information  so  interesting  for  me,  for  Er- 
Qtterance  to  his  feelings,  and  overwhelmed )  nestina,  and  for  our  good  Mr.  Mondray." 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  De  Surviile,  wept  i  — *•  I  will  gratify  your  curiosity,"  replied 
like  a  child ;  nor  was  Charles  himself  less  af- )  Charles,  **  whenever  you  think  proper ;  and 
fected  by  their  meeting.  S  although  the  painful  narrative  will  call  up 

Emestina,  her  father,  and  the  abb^  were )  many  heart-rending  recollections,  I  will  pass 
much  moved  at  this  touching  scene.    When  S  over  no  incidents  that  may  prove  in  the  least 
the  lively  impressions  excited  by  this  first  in-  c  interesting.*' 
terview  had  subsided,  Charles  requested  Ger-  S 
trade,  for  whom  also  he  had  testified  his  friend-  s 

ship,  to  prepare  dinner  for  all  those  who  had )  Chapter  V. 

been  awaiting  their  arrival.  He  spoke  kindly  > 
to  the  villagers,  who  fancied  that  they  per-  < 
ceived  in  his  countenance  the  features  of  his  /  One  morning,  after  having  returned  from 
father;  and  he  promised  to  extend  to  their  s  Mass,  theDalembert  family  went  to  enjoy  the 
families  the  same  assistance  that  they  had  ?  fresh  air  near  a  jessamine  hedge  at  the  end  of 
hitherto  received.  Sone   of  the  walks  of  the  garden.     There 

Mr.  De  Surviile,  taking  Emestina  by  the  (  Charles  commenced  the  history  of  his  father,* 
hand,  led  her  to  the  dining  room.    At  table  ;  as  follows : 

Anthony  was  placed  next  to  his  master,  and  c  — «  Dear  uncle,  when  my  father  wrote  you 
the  conversation  did  not  languish  for  an  in- )  his  last  letter,  the  first  months  of  the  year 
stant,  so  many  things  had  Anthony  to  learn  ( 1793  were  already  past.  You,  as  well  as  I, 
from  Mr.  De  Surviile.  S  witnessed  the  assassuiations  committed  at  that 

Emestina  had  soon  organized  her  house. )  bloody  epoch  by  the  orders  of  a  sanguinary 
Anthony  was  appointed  chief  manager,  and  S  tribunal,  which  condemned  without  appeal,  on 
Gertrude  selected  to  wait  on  her  mistress.  A  )  a  simple  denunciation,  the  most  innocent  and 
new  gardener  was  employed,  who  was  set  to  \  respectable  persons.  Humanity,  morality  and 
work  without  delay.  /  religion  were  trampled  under  foot.    They  who 

A  montli  glided  rapidly  by  in  this  agreeable  ( had  the  misfortune  to  be  rich,  were  the  first  to 
abode,  which  had  a  thousand  charms  for  Mad- )  fall  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  When 
ame  Dc  Surviile.  The  abb4,  vrho  saw  the  c  I  returned  to  France  during  this  time  of  hor- 
moment  approaching  for  his  separation  from  )  ror,  I  had  just  finished  my  studies  in  the  uni- 
his  friends,  announced  to  them,  with  sincere  ?  versity  of  Gottingen.  I  was  with  my  father, 
regret,  his  inability  to  remain  with  them  any  S  when  he  was  informing  you  in  a  letter  of  the 
longer.  Mr.  Dalembert,  who  had  some  busi- )  many  evils  which  he  foresaw  were  one  day  to 
ness  to  settle  in  Rosny,  was  to  accompany  his  (  befall  our  unhappy  country ! 
friend,  with  the  intention  of  retuming  without )  «« Some  days  after,  we  were  dining  together, 
delay.  s  and  our  conversation  turned  on  the  deplorable 

Before  he  undertook  this  little  journey,  he  )  events  which  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other; 
expressed  to  Charles  a  desire  to  l>e  made  ac-  \  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  my  fears  that  his 
quainted  with  his  father's  history  subsequent )  liberty  was  in  danger.  Indeed,  the  devoted- 
to   the   cessation  of  their  correspondence.  (  ness  which  my  father  had  manifested  for  the 
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udbftanate  Louis  XVI  wu  well  known  by  )  room  to  procure  arms ;  but,  alas !  before  I  had 
ill  tbe  enemies  of  that  august  but  unhappy  (time  to  return  to  th^  parlor,  and  place  my  body 
bmily.  This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  )  as  a  rampart  before  the  author  of  my  days, 
late  kim  placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  ( those  wretches  had  forced  him  into  the  vehi- 
I  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  remove  from  )  cle,  which  drove  off  at  a  rapid  rate.  I  fell 
fte  Uoody  theatre  of  the  revolution,  and,  like  I  senseless  into  an  arm-chair.  Anthony,  who 
Ui  fiiends,  to  seek  refuge  and  tranquillity  in  a  ( had  accompanied  my  fother  to  the  door,  came 
fiieiga  land.  /  to  me,  and  with  the  help  of  some  fragrant  li- 

*<  Whilst  my  father  was  in  Ae  very  act  of  ( quid  soon  restored  me.  He  then  said :  <  Mas- 
repniaehing  me  for  my  pusillanimity,  Antho- )  ter  Charles !  ...  the  wicked  men  who 
ly,  who  had  long  lived  in  our  family,  entered  s  carried  off  your  father,  asked  him,  as  they 
flie  room,  much  agitated,  and  said  in  a  terrified )  were  crossing  the  yard,  whether  some  others 
toae :  *  Mr.  De  Surville,  some  men,  whose  \  of  his  family  were  not  in  the  house.  Mr.  De 
looks  I  do  not  like,  desire  to  speak  to  you.'      )  Surville  having  assured  them  that  he  had  been 

— •■'Whatdo  they  want  with  me?*  asked  c  alone,  they  took  him  at  his  word;  but,  for 
my  ftther ;  *  if  they  are  poor  persons  in  dis-  S  fear  they  may  return,  dress  yourself  directly 
tress,  take  my  purse,  Anthony,  give  them  this  ?  in  the  country-clothes  which  my  son  wore  be- 
money,  and  tell  them  to  remember  me  in  their  \  fore  he  went  to  the  army.' 
prayers.'  )     '<  The  hope  of  being  able  to  do  something 

*'  The  good  servant  went,  trembling  with  ( for  my  father  induced  me  to  foOow  this  ad- 
fear,  to  give  the  money,  saying :  '  Your  situa- ;  vice ;  and  we  agfeed  that  I  should  pass  for 
don  has  excited  the  compassion  of  my  chari-  ( one  of  his  relations  in  his  employ, 
table  master ;  he  has  directed  me  to  give  you  }     "  My  disguise  compelled  me  to  adopt  the 
this  money  to  assist  you  in  your  wants.*  ?  manners  and  customs  of  the  personage  whom 

"Those  brutal  men  returned  nothing'but  SI  represented.  I  endeavored,  but  not  without 
iojuries  for  this  act  of  generosity ;  one  of  them, )  fear  of  t>eing  discovered,  to  speak  the  Ian- 
going  ap  to  Anthony,  threw  the  money  at  his  S  guage  of  the  villagers.  This  stratagem,  it  is 
bead,  saying  contemptuously :  '  Keep  your  /  true,  made  me  feel  some  degree  of  security, 
gold !  .  .  We  come  not  to  implore  the  kind-  ( but  I  was  still  anxious ;  the  noise  of  the  fa- 
aesB  of  an  aristocrat ;  we  come  to  fulfil  a  sa-  j  tal  carriage  was  incessantly  ringing  in  my 
ered  daty,  to  arrest  the  Survilles,  who  are  ac-  ( cars. 

cosed  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  republic. )  "  For  a  time,  my  dejection  rendered  me 
Our  lives  are  at  stake  if  we  do  not  deliver  ?  unfit  for  any  undertaking ;  at  length,  fortified 
them  up  to  justice.'  (  by  prayer  and  by  the  exhortations  of  my  faith - 

'<  These  words  terrified  the  honest  Antho- )  ful  Anthony,  I  took  courage,  firmly  persuaded 
oy ;  and  while  the  agents  of  revolutionary  s  that  heaven  would  not  abandon  me. 
power  were  making  preparations  to  commence  )  "The  very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  my 
a  domiciliary  visit,  Anthony  ran  back  to  me,  s  father  had  been  so  unceremoniously  carried 
trying  oat:  <  Master  Charles,  save  your  fath-;off)  wc  hod  another  exciting  scene  in  our 
er ;  these  men  have  come  to  arrest  him,  and  ( dwelling.  Some  of  those  furious  men  who 
perhaps  yourself  also.*  )  had  been  there  in  the  morning,  ashamed  at 

**  I  approached  the  window  which  looked  I  the  thought  of  having  relied  too  implicitly  on 
into  the  yard,  and  saw  in  fact  several  soldiers  .  their  prisoner's  assertion,  again  presented 
on  horseback  guarding  a  carriage.  I  saw  /  themselves  at  the  gate,  in  order,  they  said,  to 
several  other  men,  pooriy  clad,  preparing  to  {  discover  whether  there  was  not  some  other  en- 
ascend  the  stair-case  which  led  to  the  parlor )  emy  of  the  republic  concealed  about  the  pre- 
in  which  we  were  at  that  moment.  With  no  ( mises.  Anthony,  who  had  hitherto  preserved 
means  of  defence,  my  courage  was  of  no  avail )  his  presence  of  mind,  seeing  that  resistance 
against  superiority  of  numbers ;  still  I  desired  \  was  useless,  and  would  serve  only  to  increase 
to  sell  my  life  dearly  in  defending  that  of  my )  their  fuiy,  called  out  to  me  with  a  loud  voice : 
beloved  father.     I  immediately  ran  to  my  <  *  James !     .     .    James !     .    .    come  down» 
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my  boy;  bring  me  the  key  to  open  tbe  door;  Chapteb  VI. 

ibr. these  rentlemen.'  (  ,—    w%  .  «^.  .  >•>«►  _^. 

..r   u      J  *_   ui-      •  V   1.      J       (  The  Pmon^—FHud  Affectum. 

*«  I  obeyed,  trembling  in  erery  limb,  and  ap-  S  * 

peared  before  those  unwelcome  visiters,  who)     "The  carriage  into  which  my  fiilbar  had 

eyed  Anthony  and  myself,  alternately,  with  ( been  forced,  soon  reached  its  destiiiation ;  it 

evident  distmst.    I  every  moment  dreaded )  was  dark  when  it  stopped  before  tbe  priiOD 

discoveiy,  and  was  apprehensive  that  my  dis-  \  ^te.    He  was  at  first  taken  to  the  keeperli 

concerted  looks  would  betray  my  inward  emo- )  room,   subject   to   further   orders  from  the 

tion.  (  wretches  who  had  torn  him  from  his  home. 

M  •  Is  that  your  son  ?'  said  the  oldest  of  the  (  «  The  jailer,  whose  name  was  Freeco,  made 
men.  )  him  a  sign  to  follow  him.    This  man,  whose 

— «<  <  Yet,  citizen  ...  he  is  now  my  ( ferocity  might  be  read  in  hb  coantenance, 
only  consolation ;  his  brother  is  a  soldier  in  )  seemed  bom  for  the  discharge  of  such  fime- 
the  service  of  the  republic ;  pertiaps  he  is  ( tions.  He  delighted  in  annoying  the  uoibitn- 
dead,  for  I  receive  no  news  of  my  poor )  nate  beings  confided  to  his  care,  considering 
boy  !*  (  every  act  of  rigor  on  his  part  a  proof  of  pa- 

— «• « Veiy  good  .  .  .  this  one  will  sup-  \  triotism. 
ply  his  place ;  your  son  is  well  built,'  said  he, }  «  Afler  having  crossed  several  yards,  Frsf- 
looking  at  me ;  *  he  will  make  a  noble  grena-  \  co  opened  a  dark  dungeon,  which  exhaled  a 
dier.  We  shall  enlist  him  in  a  few  days,  and }  mephitic  odor.  My  father  shrunk  beck  with 
thus  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  his  for-  ( l^orror  from  this  dismal  spot,  exclaiming: 
tune ;  our  territory  is  threatened,  and  if  he  )  <  And  is  this  the  place  in  which  I  am  to  be 
conducts  himself  bravely,  he  will  soon  wear  (  confined  ?  O,  in  the  name  of  pity,  do  not  ex- 
hts  epaulettes.*  j  pose  me  to  this  damp  dungeon !' 

"  ■  He  is  not  brave,  citizen  .  .  be  would )  — *•  <  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer  you,  dt- 
make  but  a  poor  defender  of  his  country ;  he  ( izen ;  but  have  a  little  patience ;  in  afewdi^ 
would  not  have  the  heart  to  kill  a  chicken.*     }  toe  ihall  send  tame  of  ourpritonen  to  join  Mr 

— " « Think  you  so  ?    Well,  be  not  uneasy ;  (  eampanumt  /    .    .    .    I  will  then  give  yon  a 
we  shall  soon  train  him — as  soon  as  he  smells  )  more  comfortable  lodging.' 
gunpowder,  he  will  be  as  courageous  as  any  (     «  These  words  of  the  jailer  chilled  my  ftth- 
of  our  veterans.'  )  er ;  but  he  was  forced  to  submit.    He  entend 

**  Anthony,  who  was  not  anxious  to  prolong  ?  the  dungeon ;  and  Fresco,  having  brought  him 
tiie  conversation,  cut  it  short  by  presenting  { some  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  showed 
the  keys  of  the  house.  )  him,  by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  the  heap  of 

'*  This  domiciliary  visit  was   soon   over,  s  straw  on  which  he  was  to  take  his  repose. 
The  men  found  no  person,  nor  did  they  dis- )     "When  the  jailer  withdrew,  Mr.DeSurviUe 
cover  even  our  family  portraits,  which  Antho-  ( threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  fer- 
ny had  carefully  concealed  together  with  our  )  yent  prayer.    When  he  arose,  he  was  so  weak 
money  and  jewels.  ( that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  his  straw 

"  When  we  were  rid  of  these  vexatious  vis- )  bed. 
iters,  we  deliberated  together  on  the  best  /  **  During  this  first  night  of  inexpressible 
means  of  obtaining  information  respecting  my  ( anguish,  my  father,  although  still  suffering 
fiither.  After  mature  reflection,  we  resolved  )  from  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  his 
to  go  and  take  up  our  abode  in  Paris ;  to  hire,  (  brutal  arrest,  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  his  own 
Ibr  this  purpose,  a  small  house  near  the  pri- )  cruel  situation  to  think  only  of  the  danger  of 
son,  where,  with  the  divine  assistance,  we  (  his  son,  fearing  that  he  might  be  destined  to 
might  possibly  devise  some  plan  to  acquaint )  meet  a  similar  fate.  <1  fear  not  death,'  said 
my  lather  that  we  were  near  each  other.  The  /  he,  raising  his  hands  towards  heaven ;  *bat, 
following  day,  having  left  the  house  to  the  (  O  my  God !  save  the  life  of  my  poor  Charies  !* 
care  of  Gertrude,  we  set  out  for  the  Capi- )  '*  Thoughts  like  these  served  only  to  render 
tal."  S  his  situation  more  painful ;  he  was  still  dwell- 
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;  upon  them,  when  day-ligfat  suddenly  >  asked.  He  wrote  daring  a  part  of  the  day, 
earned  into  his  dtmgeon.  The  door  opened,  (  and  thus  felt  less  sensihly  bis  painful  situation. 
1  Fresco  entered  to  tell  him  that  a  room )  He  committed  to  writing  every  evening  the 
a  now  vacant  to  which  he  was  to  be  con-  (  history  of  his  confinement,  and  that  history  he 
cted.  )  addressed  to  me,  his  son,  without  knowing 

'Tlie  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  /  whether  it  would  ever  reach  him  for  whom 
s  veiy  large ;  the  window,  though  high  and  { it  was  intended. 

rend  with  iron  bars,  gave  him  a  distant )  **  Whilst  my  lather  was  thus  occupied,  An- 
!W  of  the  country,  and  served  to  divert  his  s  thony  and  1  were  employed  in  looking  for  a 
eatidi  a  little  from  his  gloomy  reflections.  /  lodging  in  Paris.  We  found,  at  a  short  dis- 
thiB  change  of  his  position  he  already  saw  ( tance  from  the  prison,  an  unoccupied  shop 
saik  of  the  protection  of  an  all- wise  Provi- )  which  the  owner  hired  to  us  without  difficulty. 
nee.  ?  To  avoid  suspicion,  we  agreed  to  sell,  in  our 

''When  he  had  examined  the  different  parts  S  new  residence,  the  ihiits  and  vegetables  raised 
te  rooms,  he  seated  himself  near  an  old )  on  our  farm,  and  brought  to  us  every  morning 
le,  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  cbam-  {  by  Gertrude. 

.  With  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  he )  "  Anthony  made  it  his  business  to  become 
mdoned  himself  to  bitter  reflections.  At  s  acquainted  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  passed 
s  moment,^ the  jailer's  wife  entered  with  )  my  time  in  arranging  and  selling  our  provi- 
iie  coarse  ibod,  the  ordinary  fare  of  the  pri-  (  sions.  We  were  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
icfs.  This  woman,  who  assisted  her  hus- )  prison ;  and  Heaven,  which  seemed  to  smile 
id  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  was  ?  on  our  project,  so  directed  the  course  of 
le  humane  than  he ;  but  she  made  every )  events,  that  we  were  soon  called  upon  to 
3it  to  assume  the  appearance  of  brutality )  furnish  supplies  to  that  asylum  of  wretched- 
lich  characterized  all  who  belonged  to  the  (  ness. 

ninant  party.  )     <*  Fresco,  to  whom  we  sold  our  articles  on 

*One  day,  my  fother  seeing  her  enter  with  a  ( credit,  was  highly  pleased  at  having  made  our 
Ider  look  than  usual,  asked  her  as  a  favor )  acquaintance ;  and  ia  it  was  highly  important 
procure  him  some  ink  and  paper,  that  he  ( for  us  to  obtain  his  confidence,  we  left  no 
^  write  the  details  of  his  frightful  captiv- )  means  untried  in  accomplishing  that  object. 
» and  thus  beguile  the  ennui  of  many  an  (  **  When  we  had  completely  succeeded  in  ob- 
I  boor.  )  taining  his  good  graces,  being  naturally  talka- 

-^' '  Citizen,'  said  she,  *  the  rules  of  the  /  tive,  he  related  to  us  the  history  of  the  difler- 
ioiii  expressly  forbid  us  to  furnish  these  )  ent  prisoners.  The  pleasure  which  we  mani- 
KDs  of  conmiunication  calculated  to  facili-  /  fested  in  listening  to  him  made  him  still  more 
»  the  escape  of  the  prisoners.  Still,  for  (  communicative.  His  unguarded  answers  en- 
I  who  do  not  appear  to  have  any  bad  inten-  )  abled  us  to  elicit  from  him  every  information 
is,  I  will  go  against  the  orders  I  have  re-  (  respecting  my  father.  When  he  told  us  that 
red.  I  will  give  you,  without  my  hus- )  he  had  been  removed  from  his  unhealthy 
id*t  knowledge,  what  you  ask;  but  you  (  dungeon,  my  joy  was  so  great,  that,  but  for  a 
jt  promise  to  hide  your  papers  carefully, )  significant  look  from  Anthony,  I  should  have 
enever  you  hear  the  least  noise ;  for  should  (  embraced  him,  in  order  to  testify  my  gratitude 
BBCO  discover  what  I  have  done  for  you,  be  {  for  his  kindness  to  my  beloved  parent.  Hope 
old  drub  me  soundly.'  }  gradually  took  possession  of  my  bosom ;  and 

— "  *  Fear  nothing,'  said  my  father,  at  the  )  I  returned  fervent  thanks  to  Heaven.  •  O  my 
ne  time  ofiisring  her  a  piece  of  gold;  <l}God!'  I  exclaimed,  <in  thy  infinite  mercy. 
Mild  be  sorry  to  see  you  repent  for  having  (  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  my  father;  let  him 
le  me  an  act  of  kindness ;  I  will  be  )  not  fall  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  his  persecu- 
ident.'  I  tors.     Vouchsafe  to  preserve  him,  and   to 

*  Faithful  to  her  promise,  the  wife  of  Fresco  }  guide  us  far  from  the  calamities  which  now 
cured  the  articles  which  my  father  had  ( distract  our  unhappy  country,  to  a  place  of 
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safety,  where  I  may  have  the  happiness  to  c  **I  harried  to  the  pri80D,aiid  found  the  door 
console  him  in  his  declining  years !'  )  partly  open ;  I  entered,  and  placed  my  pitm- 

**  Six  months  passed  in  this  manner,  without )  sions  on  a  table.  Seeing  no  person,  I  shut 
presenting  us  an  opportunity  of  informing  Mr.  ( the  door,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  Bear  the 
De  Surville  that  we  were  so  near  the  prison. )  table.  I  soon  heard  a  step  which  I  knew  to 
Buoyed  up  by  hope,  we  persevered  in  our  I  be  that  of  the  jailer,  who  entered  immediately 
endeavor.  I  frequently  yielded  however  to)  after.  He  exclaimed,  with  surprise;  *Wby, 
gloomy  reflections,  and  at  length  was  almost  c  James,  is  that  you  ?  .  .  .  How  did  yoQ  get 
driven  to  despair  at  the  sight  of  the  obstacles  i  in  ?  .  .  .  Who  opened  the  door?' 
which  we  had  to  overcome  in  bringing  our )  — *'  *  No  one ;  ...  it  was  not  fiiflteiwd.' 
secret  project  to  a  happy  issue.  S     — **  *  Not  fastened,  .  .  .  Isit  possible !  .  .  • 

"One  day,  whilst  I  was  arranging  for  sale  the /How  could  I  .  .  .  ?  but,  at  least,  you  have 
fruits  brought  by  Gertrude,  Fresco  entered  (  not  seen  any  one  go  out  since  you  entered  \*  .  . 
our  little  shop,  evidently  much  troubled,  and )  — '**No  .  .  .  not  a  soul.'  .  .  . 
in  a  very  sullen  mood.  We  tried  in  vain  to(  — ^*  <  Well  then,  I  am  safe  .  .  .  andifnopri- 
force  a  smile  from  him ;  to  our  inquiries  re- )  soner  has  escaped,  I  owe  my  life  to  you ;  if 
specting  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  he  pet-  /  any  of  the  inspectors  had  come  during  that 
tishly  replied :  *  Come,  James,  be  quick ;  I  ( hour,  I  was  a  gone  man !  .  .  .  Your  pre- 
must  be  served  directly ;  I  have  no  one  to  help )  sence  here  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
me  to  day ;  I  have  no  time  to  talk ;  the  turn-  {  me ;  and  I  will  not  forget  it  in  a  huny !' 
key  fell  sick  and  went  to  the  hospital,  and  I )  — « <  I  think  myself  happy«  Fresco,  to  have 
had  to  steal  away  secretly  to  make  my  pur-  ( been  of  service  to  you  on  my  very  first  visit 
chases.'  )  to  the  prison ;  I  would  cheerfully  embrace 

— "  <  Is  that  all.  Fresco  ?'  said  I ;  <  leave  the  (  every  opportunity  to  do  you  a  favor.  If,  lor 
matter  to  me ;  trouble  yourself  no  further;  I )  example,  during  the  sickness  of  the  turnkey, 
have  here  every  article  that  you  can  want ; )  you  stand  in  need  of  some  assistance,  I  am  at 
I'll  bring  you  the  best  I  have,  and  I  hop^  you  ( your  service  at  a  moment's  warning.  I  have 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  my  selection.'         )  a  good  deal  of  spare  time,  and  my  fiither  is 

— ** « Well,  James,  you  are  a  clever  fellow ;  I  (  enough  to  attend  to  our  customers.' 
can  trust  you ;  good>bye ;  I  will  look  for  you )     — <*  <  Thank  you,  James :  I  have  the  greatest 
in  an  hour.'  (  confidence  in  you.    To-morrow,  if  you  like, 

**  As  soon  as  he  left  the  shop,  I  put  into  a )  you  may  begin,  and  we  will  settle  your 
basket  the  things  which  I  was  to  carry  to  the  c  wages.' 

prison.  O,  how  was  I  delighted  with  the)  — "<  I  ask  no  pay,  Fresco ;  and  I  am  rejoiced 
thought  of  entering  the  prison !  What  tender  ( to  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  you. 
emotions  I  experienced,  when  I  reflected  that )  You  may  rely  upon  me ;  to-morrow,  I  shall 
I  was  soon  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  my  /  be  at  my  post.' 

father  \  I  already  fancied  myself  in  his  fond  s  '<  Fresco  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  gave  me 
embrace !  I  imagined  that  by  diminishing )  many  thanks — I  then  left  him,  and  returned  to 
the  distance  between  us,  I  hastened  the  mo-  \  the  shop,  indulging  the  most  pleasing  hopes 
ment  of  his  deliverance.  '  for  the  future." 
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^ ,  ^  ■  !■  ■ 

From  Thomson**  Seaf>ons. 

WINTER. 

T  IS  Doifx !  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest )  The  new  creating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 

^ooms,  I  In  every  heightened  form,  from  pain  and  death 

Aid  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conqner'd  year. )  For  ever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme, 
How  dead  the  Tegetahle  kingdom  lies  !  )  Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

How  dumb  the  tuneful !    Horror  wide  extends  S  Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man  !        /  To  reason's  eye  refin'd  clears  up  apace. 
See  here  thy  pictured  life ;  pass  some  few  (  Ye  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous !  now, 

years,  ;  Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer's  ardent  ?  And  Wisdom  oil  arraign'd :  see  now  the  cause 

strength,  }  Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived, 

Thf  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age,  )  And  died,  neglected :   why  the  good  man's 

And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last,      \  share 

And  shots  the  scene.    Ah !  whither  now  are  /  In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul ; 

fled  (  Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

Those  dreams  of  greatness  ?   those  unsolid )  In  starving  solitude ;  while  Luxury, 

hopes  ( In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought 

Of  happioess?  tiiose  longings  after  fame?        )  To  form  unreal  wants;    why  heaven-bom 
Those  restless  cares  ?    those  busy  bustling  (  Truth 

days  ?  )  And  Moderation  fair  wore  the  red  marks 

Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights  ?  those  veer- )  Of  Superstition's  scourge :  why  iicens'd  Pain, 

log  thoughts,  s  That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  foe. 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life  ? )  Embitter'd  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distress'd ! 
All  DOW  are  vanish'd !    Virtue  sole  survives,  I  Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Inmoita],  never-failing  friend  of  man,  )  Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile. 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.    And  see !      (  And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
T  ii  come,  the  glorious  mom !   the  second  ;  A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more : 

birth  (  The  storms  of  Wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 

Of  heaven  and  earth !  awakening  Nature  hears )  And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all. 


From  the  Annals  of  tbe  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

LETTER  OF  A  DOMINICAN  MISSIONARY 

IN  EASTERN   TON6-KINO. 

'^rPHE  Chureh  of  Tong-King,  by  its  preco-  (  merous  edicts  against  the  Christian  religion 

J.   cious  fecundity,  formerly  resembled  a  j  were  issued  in  that  kingdom,  and  that  since 

Tineyard  planted  by  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  /  1826,  the  faithM  of  Tong-King  had  to  endure 

and  which  promised  the  most  abundant  fruits.  (  vexations  of  every  kind.    Those  trials,  how- 

fiut  the  misfortunes  with  which  it  has  been  )  ever,  are  nothing  compared  with  the  persecu- 

btely  visited  recall  those  affecting  words  of  s  tion  which  now  desolates  that  portion  of  the 

tbe  prophet : — "  The  boar  out   of  the  wood )  flock  of  Jesus  Christ.    In  the  sketch  which  I 

kaik  laid  it  waste :  and  a  wild  beast  hath  de-  ( intend  to  give  of  it,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 

toured  U"    Yoa  are  ahready  aware  that  on- ;  some  recent  details  connected  with  the  glorious 

Vol.  I.— No.  1.  (  o 


-:  ^=z  ^an  *iiu  God,  had  &e  weakses 


'     =^^  ~        -rTU^   -r_r  security  bv  the  sacrifice  of 
"~                  —                 ^^^-  "^■-     ~:5.-.r-i.r?      Fortunately  this  trial  did 
-  ;     -r'   _rc      Ti*  .nierior  mandarins,  seeing 
:              ^          ■-         —     -  ^1-   ^i-  ~^-r  =:=fi  :rMin  a  hiffh  stateofex• 
~  -                                  ■        -        ■"  "^^r-rr  =_r?  -^»  imsses  bod  been  exposed 
■  "■                       -~   "-       ^-^  -   '-    -^  r=ss.  -^rrw^nted  to  the  jgovernor 

^=.           *. -                 "T^  "^^    ="*^  "^  ^0^1:210  !l. leer  approached  ttt 

'  -  r"-       -•                                    •    :^  .  "jr    :l.  — 3  -^rirTance.  and  bes^^  him  to 

—   —     -     r-  "Tz.--*  ^     -  — rr    1'  ?»ich  ^neral  avenioD. 

,^     -     •-      --                    .-  ~^  Ti?— :r".  1:  tr«t  rumored  a  little  from 

-  ■  -    _ -  —  i-.  -    — -  "^    ^r^   :   "scz  riie'ray.  and  in  three  dap 

-^_   :      ...                      -      _.^-  ~  "■     ■:?    -^r^-   =yz:ixii  at  our  redemptkm 

:=.-•■                 ■      ■        ^     -  ~*  r-^-ZLiz-zirrr.  ■honr^ht  That  he  should 

I  -    ~:         -  —       -  •    -  '-    :  .-r-**: :_  r  :i?  --naearors  to  under- 

r---=    ::. —    ..       ^         -^      -^          ..  -    -    '-    :_-     .    r-  =<.iJers.     Xothin;  wtf 

T     f                              .     —        ...  r   -        -   *r-«r-   i^.Trarp?.    Promises,  im« 

z_rz    ~-     ^.-           -     '^. -•      ^-. ^-  -■'-*-   -T —       r    ~:r::r».  prevailed    over  tiie 

r-2.~      ■     ---^-----^     r^  '^^        "^i^     -■=*  -iscapeii  penecotioB 

-  —  J.  .':;.-.  -  -  ■-  •  -.-  *  T.-.r--  :::^  iix*e  senerous  coo- 
r~.':  •  .-"^-  -  —  ■  .-  -.—  -  -'.'*■"•  ~-.—  -i^;^  ^T  "TTscn.  where  tbeyre- 
z^--     ;r    r  -    — -                  -     i  -  -  ■■«  -          ^    :r  1"^?.  -^aniy   jb    suder  erm 

•-=_     .                  ..    _,     .    -      -  .  -  .*     T. ---  t:^  '?r..:::ca  "iie Gospel.    The 

:-:     . "1..  ■  ^      -      '^         .•-  r  T  — ■    •  .  :    —'—.  =e  ±eir  obstinacy  oolj 

-...-.-      .-.--.>-.--.,  •     T  .A.  "^   '•:  r    "Tix  -T  2 Tficalin*  liquor, 

r  1*  z_r«?^-  _ —  ?   -."•  T    *    -^  .— -.r??».Ts  bad  recovered 

-  ri  3=r  -i-T  T^_y  ^.-  ^^  , ..,  —  -  *  .'  5  r:^  '-'^-si.-i  re  the  tribunal, 
",:=:  zj  ^ ' -r^  -■  ■  .  .  ■  -  -^-  '  -  .  "•?  i-^'  ~  ~c-r  .'nise  the  money 
rr'.r7-L  r?    r\^ — ■       -.         .        --.  •            :-.    >•-  r""^  "^^eax  «  :^e  reward  of 

▼•:<:;  f-r    i-_-    -    -^7^     t-.-t-*  -     •    -      ■  ~  ••-          ■    .    "i.^  .r->?^"^   ind  7n?teated  thai, 

*''    -•:=:=:::=?-■.   -^rr.-j     r-:     ■.-.'<!« ^       —  -  :      -.   ■    :s^  ---■.  r r ^ -rru;!:  ackaowledge no 

»i«i-'.r.a;Tf-.             -:-.. ;       >.      -   —  _.  .....^    • -^    ."^r^K       riie  fcrercor  wai 

''^'^'-    »'-*r^    :r-.--.    r    -^irr-;  ^:_:  -    v  ■  —  t-.  ■«       z.'j-tts*^-    iT   "hiS    unexpected 

'»••  ..ft  J— v.?    .:    ^•-    .    -.._  ^   -_     *  ^_    ,,*.  .-.«•:.-?..:.■     .  -  'r   :a:  iifTniy  written  to  the 

*^*^*'    -^   e.'—.:.  *..,^  .>:-?<•-.■>*     :iT;  -J rrrdorei  himself,  bow- 

'"•  ~^  -^"  "'  -jCair::.  >r>.  -r-  — i--t--.-  ."-?-   %■  r.  .-■■-;  r^fn  jrnn  rxe tribunal, and 


*   -  •'w^.  rt  1ft  ^iac-»i  4^  jj  -^e  rxrp*   •>  T-^vr.i*.:    uva    r>»ai    Jei^n  acnuTted  again 

^^''    "^   '-^v--:  V.    T-ui   x^ca  -aeax.     Ti*  -  -*'x  i^e  — :i    i"  A^rl.  w^en  the  milituy 

'*  '"^^  "-•"li'ri  V.  ?rrj.,  jj  -^.,j-  *iH-Mi<i:  ^-^  T-»»Tr  scvc  tc:-  ■•  .n  :::i':.*  Tweirches  throng 

^'    ''•*-'*/       T-.«    C:r-.!ria.-ss   jcirTsiv  :iit  "af?  7r:v3c*.  1  riaecaiiC  w2o  had  eomea 

'  •**•»•'  "a*:.'  i^.s«     icmif  .t*  t^ei:  ovi:s;iwrxJiw   ::«Ci3ce  !«:  icrii  the  holy  oils, 

ju«ntr  ''■****^'**  •■.rt*iiM«iT  at  ii:  v^f  »x«  i.--*r*i  -  1  poor  riJed  An-Uem.    He 

^*      ^''*  **^  *' "  ^  s^-?^  '^4':  -^T  =^.-  !•  1,  SfiTfr  vf-  fci  lecten  iT:m  Father  Joseph 

•mJH!!!!  *^'" **  '^'^  ''"^'  '***'  ''''^^-  ^^  ^  •'«=-  ^'^^  -«  * ^-^*-  **?«  'mrten  in  European 

wiSTil/  *'  """^'"'  *f^-»*ry .  a^,roi^Ma  c^iaracce.T.  a=a  were  ti?  be  deUvered  to  the 

Mii^  ^ii^'"^  "^  '^^  "  ^'*^  '*^  •''*^-''"  •*>  ^'i«--  Aro».v<i<.  htf  cividiutor.  Father  Joseph 

i    1        rV"  *"*•  '•"''''"'  "'*^"*^  "'•  '^'  Fenundix,  a.id  ^.  me /the  two  others,  in 

-^^,N  ,.,^*    u^,    ^,,^   ,,^„^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  characters,  were  addressed  to  two 
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Mtive  piMili.  At  1000  at  I  was  infonned  of  j  ChiistiaDi,  he  fuddenly  appealed  amongft 
llai  mifi^rtuiiata  event,  I  employed  every  ( them ;  so  that  they  had  icarcely  tioie  to  put 
but  in  vain,  to  get  back  the  letters,  and  )  the  Vicar  Apostolic  into  a  large  basket, 
tbe  liberation  of  the  catechist  Our  (  covered  with  a  mat,  and  carry  him  to  a  place 
wooki  consent  to  do  so  only  on  con- ;  of  concealment :  the  same  precautions  were 
Hiat  the  fidthful  of  An-Liem  would  re-  ( taken  with  his  coadjutor.  As  to  Father 
tbe  privilege  they  enjoyed,  of  being  j  Ximines,  relying  on  his  youth  and  strength,  he 
fiom  contributing  to  the  support  of  i  took  to  flight,  accompanied  only  by  a  cate- 


aperstitions.  As  we  could  not  in  ^  cbist.  The  appearance  of  the  soldiers  was  so 
accede  to  such  conditions,  we  )  sudden,  that,  notwithstanding  the  promptitude 
iHofwed  tiia  aAdr  to  be  carried  before  the  tri-  (  with  which  the  Christians  endeavored  to 
bnaai  ef  the  great  mandarin.  The  officer ;  carry  the  missionaries  to  the  places  of  retreat 
&ncied  that  he  had  now  secured  the  means  of  (  prepared  for  them,  they  were  unable  to  do  so. 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  king,  and  has- )  Those  who  were  carrying  Mgr.  Delgado, 
teoed  to  fenvard  to  tbe  court  the  four  letters  (  were  noticed  and  pursued,  and  when  about  to 
written  to  European  priests.  But  the  effect )  be  overtaken  by  the  soldiers,  they  abandoned 
nfaieh  thoae  letters  produced  was  quite  the  /  their  precious  load,  which  they  found  impos- 
itvtnt  o£  what  be  expected.  The  king,  irri-  S  sible  to  save,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
tatsd  at  learning  that  there  were  still  four  /  Thus  fell  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  the 
fimign  miMwinaries  in  the  southern  province,  ( first  and  most  illustrious  victim  of  the  perse- 
witaked  hie  anger  on  the  mandarin,  who  was ;  cution.  Such  was  their  anxiety  to  secure 
saahle  toancst  any  of  them,  and  immediately  ( their  prisoner,  that  before  taking  him  out  of 
praoooneed  hit  dismissal.  The  royal  decree  ;  the  basket,  they  put  manacles  upon  him,  and 
frinled  him,  however,  a  month  to  arrest  the  ( they  marched  him  with  sound  of  drum  before 
mtstinnariet,  and  for  that  purpose  placed  six )  many  of  the  tribunals  of  the  province,  though 
thpQsand  men  at  his  dbpoital :  if  he  succeeded )  the  holy  and  venerable  old  man  could  scarcely 
in  seizing  ut,  hit  place  was  to  be  restored  to  (  walk.  On  the  same  day  he  was  enclosed  in 
bim«  if  not  he  was  to  perish  on  the  scaffold )  a  narrow  wooden  cage,  fit  only  for  some  wild 
which  wat  destined  for  us.  At  the  approach  s  beast.  Next  morning  he  was  conducted  with 
of  this  foriout  storm,  we  thought  only  of  pre-  \  great  ceremony  to  the  governor's  house,  and 
paring,  in  the  secret  of  our  retreats,  to  drink  (  cast  into  prison  with  the  common  malefac- 
tD  tbe  dregs  the  chalice  of  bitterness  which  /  tors.  Tring-Quang-Khanh  hastened  to  an- 
was  to  be  presented  to  us.  (  nounce  this  news  to  the  court,  and  was  ordered 

**  The  first  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  ;  to  deliver  up  his  prisoner  to  the  new  governor 
tutwuM  was  the  head  of  the  flock,  Mgr.  (  and  the  supreme  judge  of  the  province,  to  be 
Ignatiut  Delgado,  Bishop  of  Mellipotamus,  ( tried  according  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  £asterti  Tong-King. )  bloody  laws  passed  against  the  missionaries. 
He  lay  concealed  with  his  coadjutor  Mgr.  S  **  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Heajlet.  and  Father  Romualdus  Ximines,  in  )  notaries  a  copy  of  the  interrogatories  to  which 
a  village  called  Kien-Lao.  A  pagan  school-  \  the  mandarins  subjected  the  different  confes- 
laaster  succeeded  in  learning  from  a  Christian  /  sors.  From  these  documents  it  appears,  that 
ckild  that  the  retreat  of  the  missionaries  was  { the  Vicar  Apostolic  was  firequently  called 
Bot  lar  distant  This  intelligence  was  imme- )  before  his  judges,  that  he  was  questioned  as  to 
diitely  conveyed  to  the  mandarin,  who,  in  (  his  name,  his  age,  his  country,  the  number  of 
order  to  inspire  the  faithful  with  a  false  secu-  /  his  priests,  European  as  well  as  natives,  the 
rify,  announced  that  the  European  priests  had  ( means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  entering 
aothtng  to  apprehend,  and  that  they  should  not )  Tong-King,  his  place  of  concealment,  &c. 
be  molested.  The  more  effectually  to  lull  all  (  &c.  To  the  questions  which  regarded  only 
laspieion,  he  pretended  to  leave  the  district, )  himself  personally,  he  replied  with  the  utmost 
•ad  to  take  hit  tro(^  with  him  on  a  distant  /  frankness ;  but  when  they  were  of  a  nature  to 
ezpedition.    But  to  the  consternation  of  the  J  compromise  others,  or  furnish  finesh  pretexti 
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far  penecvtion,  his  uitwen  were  yague  and  (  "  It  is  impossible  tQ  detail  all  the  holy  cob* 
only  explained  facts  already  known.  The )  feasor  had  to  endure  before  his  death.  £z- 
foUowing  are  the  terms  of  the  sentence  pro- )  posed  to  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer,  wfakh 
nounced  by  the  mandarins  against  him :  *  It  is )  his  narrow  prison  rendered  still  more  insap- 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  that  we  condemn  the  /  portable,  subjected  to  the  vexations  and  indig- 
Bishop  Ignatius,  whose  name  in  our  language  ( nities  of  the  mandarins  and  soldiers,  often 
is  Tnim-Ca.  This  stranger,  who  entered  the  )  denied  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  spent 
kingdom  clandestinely,  spends  his  life  in  the  ( the  time  of  his  captivity  in  a  continual  agony, 
study  of  the  things  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  )  But  his  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine 
meditation  of  what  is  incomprehensible.  For  ?  will  were  alone  superior  to  his  sufferings ;  his 
more  than  fifty  years  he  has  been  teaching  S  strength  was  exhausted  under  so  many  trials, 
eiTors,  which  the  simple  among  the  people  /  and  a  dysentery,  for  which  the  mandarins 
take  for  truths.  He  is  the  chief  of  those  dan-  S  would  not  allow  any  remedy  to  be  adminis- 
gerous  men  engaged  in  diffusing  a  false  reli- )  tered,  took  him  from  his  church  on  the  12th 
gion  amongst  us.  He  has,  at  length,  been  ( of  June,  1888.  Mgr.  Ignatius  Delgado, 
seized  and  brought  to  judgment,  but  he  refuses  )  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Eastern  Tong-King,  died 
to  reveal  the  secrets  which  it  is  of  importance  (  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years ;  named  by 
to  know.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that )  Pius  VI.  to  the  government  of  that  miasioD, 
a  crime,  which  becomes  every  day  more  con-  (  he  directed  it  more  than  forty  years  with  prn- 
tagious,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  we  S  dence  and  success.  His  flock  will  feel  fer  a 
cannot  allow  it  to  remain  unpunished  without  /  long  time  a  loss  which  has  plunged  it  into  the 
violating  the  wisest  lavra  of  the  state.  There- S  most  profound  affliction.  As  soon  as  the 
fore,  after  having  read,  with  all  due  submis-  )  mandarins  were  informed  of  the  death  of  this 
sion,  the  decree  of  king  Minh-Menh,  pub-  s  illustrious  confessor,  they  ordered  his  body  to 
lished  by  the  mandarins  of  the  court,  in  the )  be  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  (18S5)  con- ( there  beheaded.  The  head  was  for  three  days 
ceived  in  the  following  terms :  *  We  order  aU )  exposed  in  public,  and  afterwards  put  into  a 
ddeft  of  eiHen  tmd  tfotrnt  to  arreti  the  Europe'  (  basket  filled  with  stones,  which  was  throws 
ant  thai  «u^  be  eoneealed  m  their  dittrictty  and  )  into  the  deepest  and  most  rapid  part  of  fbe 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  nutndarmt,  6y  whom )  river  Vihoang  that  the  Christians  might  not 
they  are  to  be  jyidged  conformably  to  the  law  S  find  it.  The  faithful  endeavored  in  vain  to 
paued  agamei  thoee  who  lead  the  people  astray ^ )  recover  the  precious  treasure,  and  already 
by  teadking  them  a  foreign  and  folee  religion  ;  ( looked  upon  it  as  lost  to  them,  when,  on  the 
fir  these  reatone,  all  who  thall  conceal  or  assist )  first  of  November,  a  Christian  fisherman  dis- 
eneh  tsipotfort ,  are  declared  gvUty  and  worthy  (  covered  and  brought  it  to  our  brethren.  It 
of  death.  And  whereas  there  also  exists  a  )  was  still  in  such  a  state  of  perfect  preserva- 
Uw  against  sorcerers,  and  that  under  this  ( tion,  that  the  hair,  beard,  and  even  the  features 
name  are  comprised  those  who,  by  artifice, )  of  the  countenance,  had  not  undeigone  the 
induce  the  people  to  follow  a  false  worship ;  /  slightest  alteration.  The  body  of  the  bishop 
we  declare  that  such  is  the  crime  of  this  ( was  also  recovered  by  the  Christians  with  con- 
malefactor,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  the  afore-  )  siderable  difficulty,  and  having  been  put  into 
said  law,  he  is  worthy  of  strangulation :  but,  \  the  same  coffin  with  the  head,  was  buried  at 
in  order  to  proportion  the  punishment  to  the  )  Bin-Chu  with  as  much  honor  as  our  misfiir- 
crime.and  give  an  example  which  may  unde- s  tunes  permitted  us  to  give  those  sacred 
ceive  and  intimidate  the  people,  we  onlain  )  remains. 

that  Ignatius  Tnun-CNi,  here  present,  be  be-  (  **  The  second  missionaiy  arrested  in  this 
heaiied,  and  his  head  exposed  in  tlie  public  ^  persecution,  and  tlie  first  who  had  the  gloiy  to 
place.  All  shall  take  cognisance  of  his  judg-  ( shtni  his  bkxH)  in  testimony  of  the  fhith,  was 
ment,  that  tlie  iniquity  we  have  piMnteil  out  v  Mgr.  Hrnan's,  a  Dimiinican.  coadjutor  to  tbe 
may  be  dried  up  in  its  source.*  The  sentence  ^  Vicar  .\|H9tiUic,  ami  destined  to  succeed  him. 
before  it  wis  eiecutei)  was  for^'aitled  to  tJie  ( lie  was  bora  at  Vaena,  in  Andalusia,  and  had 
king  for  his  approbation. 
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bees  Duned  bnhop  in  the  year  1800.  When  )  rogatories  thej  underwent.  The  questions 
Hbft  soldien  svddenly  invested  the  villages )  put  to  Mgr.  Henares,  his  answers,  the  treat* 
■mtiMifd  above,  he  made  an  ineffectual  effort  {  ment  he  received  in  prison,  and  the  sentence 
t»  secore  hia  safety  by  flight,  and  lay  con- )  pronounced  against  him,  are  in  all  respects 
ecded  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  \  similar  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  trial  of 
boose  of  a  Christian.    During  the  night  he )  the  Vicar  Apostolic. 

in  a  boat  to  the  opposite  bank,  but (     "The  catechist  Francis  Chien,  also  bore 
the  terror  of  the  Christians,  that  it )  glorioas  testimony  to  the  Gospel.    It  was  in 

with  difficulty  tiie  illustrious  prelate  (  vain  that  he  was  promised  pardon  for  the  past, 
coald  pf<evail  upon  them  to  open  their  houses  S  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  the  £uth ;  and 
to  leeeive  him.  Two  days  after,  he  took )  when  pressed  for  the  last  time  to  choose 
nfiige  anoogsttbe  fishermen,  but  finding  that  ( between  apostacy  and  death,  he  replied,  that 
the  coast  was  guarded  as  closely  as  the )  no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  him  to 
TiUagcSy  he  was  forced  to  run  the  risk  of(  trample  upon  the  cross;  and  that  he  was  ready 
nakiBf^  for  a  distant  part  of  the  coast  in  an  )  to  make  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  This 
open  boat.  Whilst  the  boat  was  getting  out  ( declaration,  which  deariy  showed  the  judges 
fiom  Ihe  shore,  an  infidel  thought  he  noticed )  that  the  confessor  would  not  allow  himself  to 
tt  ezpfcasion  of  alarm  in  the  countenances  of  (  be  intimidated  or  seduced,  was  fc^wed  by 
the  Toweis,  and  was  thereby  led  to  suspect  S  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced 
thftt  they  had  a  missionary  in  the  boat.  In  )  against  him  in  the  following  terms :  '  Van 
snder  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  suspicions,  s  Chien,  a  Tonkinese  by  birth,  convicted  of 
he  addressed  himself  to  some  Christian  fish-  /  having  allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  a 
OBett  who  were  on  the  shore,  and  feigning  to  ( European  malefactor,  of  having  emt»iiced  his 
be  slaimed  at  the  danger  to  which  the  boat )  religion,  in  violation  of  the  laws  by  which  it 

exposed,  he  begged  them  to  receive  ( is  proscribed,  has  declared  that  he  loves  it, 
them,  without  fear,  the  priest,  who  )  and  that  he  will  never  renounce  it.  His  ob- 
was  no  doubt  concealed  in  it.  He  not  only  (  stinacy  in  refusing  to  trample  upon  the  cross 
fsonised  to  keep  the  secret,  but  also  to  assist )  renders  him  guilty  of  rebellion  against  his 
in  concealing  him.    Our  good  Christ- }  sovereign  and  the  laws  of  his  country ;  for 

allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  in  the  ( these  reasons  we  condemn  him  to  be  behead- 
laid  for  them,  and  made  signs  to  the )  ed,  that  by  his  death  the  people  may  learn 
to  return  to  land.  The  latter,  who  \  what  severe  penalties  are  reserved  for  great 
cooid  with  difficulty  hold  out  against  the  wind )  crimes.' 
aad  waves,  hastened  to  return ;  and  how  greats  "The  sentences  pronounced  against  the 
ms  the  joy  of  the  poor  fishermen  to  see  their )  bishop  and  the  catechist  were  submitted  to 
holy  bishop  in  the  midst  of  them !  with  what  I  the  royal  approbation,  and  sent  back  on  the 
sthsfaction  did  they  conduct  him  to  a  neigh- )  ^^th  of  June  to  the  capital  of  the  province, 
boring  hut,  where  he  might  take  some  rest,  (  with  orders  to  have  them  executed  without 
lotfl  the  sea  should  become  calmer !  But  he  )  delay.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
bid  DO  sooner  entered  the  hut,  than  the  per- )  same  ^^7^  the  confessors  of  Christ  were  led 
fidxMS  pagan  gave  information  to  the  officers  ( to  punishment,  escorted  by  a  great  many 
of  justice,  who  soon  made  their  appearance  )  soldiers,  and  accompanied  by  crowds  of 
with  five  hundred  men,  and  arrested  our  \  Christians  and  infidels.  The  bishop,  enclosed 
voitiiy  coadjutor,  and  the  catechist,  Francis  )  in  his  wooden  prison,  prayed  with  the  utmost 
Chien,  who  accompanied  him.  Mgr.  Henares  (  composui^,  and  followed  by  his  catechist  in 
was  pat  into  a  cage,  similar  to  that  in  which  ;  chains  and  loaded  with  the  canga.  Before 
tbe  Vicar  Apostolic  was  confined,  the  canga  (  them  were  carried  in  large  characters  the 
was  put  upon  the  catechist,  and  they  were  (  grounds  of  their  condemnation ;  on  their  way 
both  conducted  in  this  manner  before  the )  through  the  streets  and  in  the  public  places  a 
govenior.  The  narrow  limits  of  a  letter  do  (  mandarin  cried  aloud  to  the  people :  *  Hearken 
■ot  aUow  me  to  transcribe  the  different  inter-  /  and  know,  O  people,  that  this  man  is  an  £u- 
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ropeu,  coma  UDOogit  ul  to  prtacli  the  blie  i 
religion  of  Chriit;  it  i*  for  thi)  crime  tbit  the  ' 
king  hM  coDileiaaed  him  to  dettt'i ;  avoid  such  i 
doctrine,  if  yoii  wiih  toeacipe  the  like  fate!'' 
,  '■  At  one  o'cEock  in  the  anemoan.  the  pro- 1 
cession  reached  the  place  of  execution.  The  ' 
catecbist  placed  himself  on  hie  knees,  and  \ 
havin)!  with  a  holy  yaj  recommended  his  soul ' 
to  the  Almighty,  had  hia  head  stnirk  olT  at  a  | 
■ignal  given  hy  the  mandarin.  In  the  hk^bh  i 
lime  the  bisbop  wu  takeo  out  of  the  cage; ' 
be  also  knelt  dovrn,  and,  though  the  ue  was  i 
niied  over  hia  head,  continued  to  pray  with ' 
perfect  calmness,  to  the  great  ndmiration  oU 
Uk  spectators.  Ad  unsullied  purity  of  life, ' 
iodefaligable  ical  for  the  salvation  of  souls, . 
■n  entire  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  spos- ' 
tiethip,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  martyrdom — 
each  were  the  virtues  of  which  he  conatanlly 
gave  us  the  exunple.  He  was  bI^o  remarlia- 
Ue  for  bil  perseverance  in  prayer,  hi?  study 
of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  an  unbounded  love  of 
the  poor.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  jean,  forty-nine  of  which  hp  devoted  to 
tbe  good  of  tbe  mission.  The  mandarins 
cauaed  the  bodies  to  t>e  inlerml  In  the  place 
of  execution  ;  hut  the  Christians  contrived  to 
have  tbem  deposited  in  a  more  becoming 
place :  that  of  the  bishop  reposni  in  the  leiri- , 
toiy  of  &ue-Thu;-Ha,  and  that  of  Francis 
Cllien  at  Fning-Le,  tbe  place  of  [lis  birth. 
The  head  of  Ugr.  Henares,  after  hsving  been 
exposed  for  three  days,  was  cast  inlu  the  river, 
but  was  fauod  soon  alter  by  the  same  lishcr- 
nan  who  bad  already  found  that  of  the  Vicar 
Apostolic.  A  practice  prevails  here  which 
arises  from  the  absurd  credulity  of  the  people  ; 
•■soon  as  the  executioner  has  beheaded  the 
victim,  the  persons  who  arc  prestnt  at  the  ex- 
ecutioD  run  away  in  all  directions,  lest,  as 
they  say,  the  spirit  of  tbe  victim  should  have 
time  to  seize  upon  any  of  them ;  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  as  well  aa  whenever  a  martyr 
is  put  to  death,  so  far  from  Inking  to  Bight, 
the  pagans  rivaled  the  Chriitians  ia  tbcii' 
desire  to  gather  up  tha  blood  ud  collect'  Sft 
clothes  of  our  martynd  bralhieB.  Thti  Mk 
place  even  in  the  preienca  of  tbe  mandarins, 
and  in  spite  of  the  ellbrls  of  tha  soldi 
had  orders  to  prevent  it. 
■■Ttie  blood  which  vu  Jut 


only  to  give  new  vigor  to  the  peiMcntion. 
Father  Joseph  Femandei,  a  Spanish  Domini- 
can, thought  to  escape  the  perils  which  sur- 
rounded him  in  his  district,  lij  taking  refnge 
in  tlie  western  vicariate.  He  brought  with 
him  Peter  Tuon,  a  secular  prieit  of  the  soiitb- 
ern  mission.  They  were  both  received  a* 
brothers  by  the  fathers  of  that  vicariate,  and 
concealed  in  the  house  of  a  lervent  Christiao. 
But  tlieir  place  of  concealment  was  soon  dia- 
covered  by  the  mandarins  of  the  province, 
and  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  seek 
another  asylum.  They  tied  iu  a  small  host, 
and  alter  two  days'  fatigue  and  danger  they 
reached  the  bouse  of  a  pagan,  who  had  on 
former  occasions  manifested  much  zeal  ts 
serve  us.  Ills  love  of  money  ou  this  occa- 
sion made  him  guilty  of  treachery,  and 
induced  him  to  give  up  to  the  maDdarina  thoM 
who  had  confided  in  his  honor,  fattier  Fer- 
tiandez  H-as  put  into  a  cage,  and  Peter  Tuao 
was  loaded  with  a  canga.  In  this  way  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  capital  of  the  southern 
province.  The  firat  hod  been  for  a  long  lima 
sulTering  from  a  dysentery  and  other  serious 
distempers,  which  the  rigor  of  captivity  only 
augmented;  struck  with  paralysis  on  onesida 
of  his  body,  he  could  [lol  make  use  of  hii 
hands  at  his  meals.  It  was  in  lucb  a  state  of 
suifering,  that  he  wai  drugged  witbout  pity 
from  tribunal  to  tribunal,  and  tortured  in  a 
tliousand  ways,  to  extort  from  liim  a  confes- 
sion as  lo  the  number  of  European  priests  in 
the  country.  Notwithstanding  sucb  cruel 
treatment,  the  generous  conietsor  did  not  allow 
a  single  word  to  escape  hi*  lips,  of  which  tlw 
hatred  of  his  enemies  might  avail  themMlvei 
against  religion.  The  couraga  ba  displayed 
at  length  convinced  his  enamiaa  that  thair 
power  over  him  ezteudad  no  &rthar  than  ta 
deprive  liim  of  life ;  they  prooounced  a| 
him  sentence  of  death,  which  n 
by  the  king  on  llie  laSi  of  July  Ii 
the  S4tb  he-B^ipMRd  for  the  list  time  L 
'  presitnce  a\  Vat  governor.  To  the  t\ 
.  put  to  hln  n^ptf<llng  his  titilb,  ha  r«plied,  t 
I  he  mUuhI  UaH         "*" 
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lenption.  The  intrepid  missionary  declared  (  did  not  seem  the  least  disposed  to  renounce 
that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  God  whom  )  his  faith,  and  that  on  that  point  nothing  could 
Amt  wished  him  to  outrage.  That  day  he  ?  be  expected  from  him.  Upon  receiving  this 
ms  led  to  the  scaffold  in  the  same  manner  as  S  information,  the  king  himself  pronounced 
tbeoCher  confessors;  with  this  difference,  how- )  against  him  the  sentence  of  death.  On  the 
cfer,  that,  worn  out  with  infirmities  and  ( 80th  of  June,  the  magistrate  received  official 
Qoable  to  move.  Father  Fernandez  was  carried ;  information  of  this,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
kf  the  soldiers  to  the  place  of  execution.  ( confessor  of  Jesus  Christ  was  led  to  execu- 
Plariog  himself  upon  his  knees,  his  body )  tion.  He  was  more  than  seventy  years  old 
nppoited  by  a  soldier,  be  terminated  by  a }  when  he  watered,  with  his  blood,  the  mission 
^kscious  nartyrdom,  a  life,  thirty-three  years )  which  during  forty  years  he  had  labored  to 
of  whkh  be  spent  in  the  exercise  of  the )  fertilize.  The  faithful  obtained  permission  to 
ipQStleship.  \  remove  his  remains,  and  bury  them  in  the  ter- 

■■  His  zealous  companion  in  captivity,  Pe- )  ritory  of  Tbo-Ninh. 
ter  Toan,  underwent  the  same  questions,  and  (  <*  According  to  the  law  of  this  country  no 
■ide  the  like  generous  confession  of  the  faith. )  one  can  be  condemned  to  death  at  eighty  years 
He  was  repeatedly  assailed  with  promises  and  (  of  age,  whatever  may  be  the  crime  he  may 
threats  to  induce  him  to  profime  the  image  of)  have  committed.  Either  temporary  or  per- 
bb  God ;  his  constant  answer  was,  that  be )  petual  imprisonment  becomes  then  his  pun- 
fefcued  death  to  infidelity.  He  was  sen-  \  ishment.  But  when  have  human  laves  afford- 
to  be  beheaded,  but  before  the  con- )  ed  to  the  Christian  an  asylum  which  his  ene- 
of  the  sentence  by  the  king  reached  (  mies  have  respected  ?  Father  Bernard  Due,  a 
fte  goTcmor,  the  servant  of  God,  worn  out  by )  secular  priest  of  the  mission,  furnishes  an- 
fte  softfings  which  he  endured  in  prison,  c  other  example  of  this.  He  was  eighty-three 
married  off  by  a  dysentery  on  the  15th  of  j  years  of  age  when  he  learned  the  sentence 
Jolf,  1888.  He  was  seventy-three  years  old, )  which  condemned  the  vicar  apostolic  to  death. 
ttty-fimr  of  which  were  spent  in  the  painful  s  He  immediately  begged  those  who  sunxmnded 
of  the  mission.  The  mandarins  or-  /  him  to  carry  him  before  the  mandarins,  for  he 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  public  road,  and  ( wished  to  die  with  his  bishop.  Perceiving 
if  Id  ttie  present  moment  we  have  not  been  )  that  they  were  unwilling  to  comply  with  his 
ihk  to  vemoTc  his  remains.  ( request,  he  began  to  ciy  out  with  all  his 

*0b  the  2d  of  June,  Father  Vincent  YSn, )  strength  that  he  was  a  priest  of  Jesus  Christ, 
aMtire  of  the  country,  was  also  found  wor-  /  and  ought  to  be  put  in  prison.  The  Christ- 
%j  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  He  was  S  ians  would  have  considered  themselves  guilty 
with  insults,  and  urged  by  the  manda- )  of  his  death,  if  they  had  allowed  him  to  give 
to  renounce  his  faith.  To  eveiy  solicita-  ( himself  up  to  our  enemies ;  they  had  him  con- 
and  to  every  insult  he  uniformly  answered  yveyed  therefore  to  an  isolated  dwelling,  in- 
the  Christian  was  the  only  true  religion ;  ( habited  by  a  leper :  but  all  their  precautions 
he  bad  the  happiness  to  be  one  of  its  )  were  in  vain ;  the  old  man  continued  his  cries 
,  and  that  he  wished  for  nothing  more  c  until  he  was  heard  by  soldiers  who  were  pass- 
to  be  esteemed  worthy  to  be  a  martyr  to  S  ing,  and  conducted  by  them  before  the  govem- 
it  The  goremor,  who  wished  to  spare  his )  or.  The  fortitude  he  displayed  before  the 
He,  ddeavoied  to  persuade  him  to  give  him-  S  judges  corresponded  with  the  ardor  he  mani- 
srif  out  as  a  physician.  But  the  holy  con- )  fested  for  martyrdom.  He  was  led  to  execu- 
refused  to  purchase  any  favor  by  a  lie,  ( tion  with  Father  Dominic  Dien,  whom  the 
to  glory  in  his  character  as  a )  Almighty  had  judged  worthy  of  sharing  the 
The  governor  could  not  yet  prevail  up-  ( same  crown.  When  near  the  fatal  spot,  the 
Mhiaself  to  pronounce  sentence  against  him ; )  latter  said,  <  We  must  now  offer  up  fervent 
be  — HfifH  tiie  authorization  of  the  king  to  /  prayers  to  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
lend  the  accused  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  S  grant  us  the  happiness  we  so  long  de&ixt^.* 
Hm letter  be  mentioned  thMt  the  m'utioMry  (  They  wen  bUH  in  the  act  of  pnyer,  NiViftii^QtMa 
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mandarin  gave  the  fiital  signal.    (1st  of  Au-  >  every  trial.     This  holy  religioiu  animaM 
giist,  1838.)  ( them  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  Ml 

'<  Amongst'so  many  deaths,  which  the  char- )  only  in  the  interior  of  their  pison,  but  beftre 
acter  of  the  persecutors  and  the  courage  of/  their  judges  and  in  the  presence  of  themaa* 
the  martyrs  rendered  neariy  similar,  that  of  ( darins.  So  much  constancy  induced  the  per- 
tiie  catechist  Uyen,  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a )  secutors  to  pronounce  the  following  sentence: 
professed  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Domi-  ( *  Although  the  Christian  doctrine  has  been  frs* 
nick,  exhibits  this  peculiar  feature,  that  his  >  quently  proscribed,  European  doctors  contimw 
judges  were  his  executioners.  He  had  al-  ( to  reside  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  infect  it  wKk 
ready  endured  with  unshaken  fortitude  every  )  their  errors.  The  people,  in  tiieir  ignotanct, 
species  of  torture,  when  the  firnmess  of  his  (  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  their  arti- 
answers  and  the  inutility  of  the  punishment )  fices,  adopt  all  their  lies  for  so  many  truths^ 
inflicted  upon  him,  irritated  the  mandarins  to )  and  become  so  strongly  attached  to  then, 
such  a  degree,  that  they  shook  the  canga  of  ( that  it  is  a  miracle  to  see  a  Christian  abas- 
the  generous  catechist  with  such  violence  as )  don  his  religion.  The  missionaries,  too,  an 
to  inflict  deep  wounds  upon  his  neck.  On  the  (  objects  of  the  same  attachment  on  the  part  of 
same  day,  the  3d  of  July,  1838,  he  expired  un- )  those  whom  they  have  led  astray :  persons  are 
der  the  united  sufferings  of  his  imprisonment  (  found  to  conceal  them  in  despite  of  the  lav 
and  wounds.  The  arrest  of  Father  Joseph )  by  which  they  are  condemned.  We  han 
Nien,  secular-  priest  of  this  mission,  exhibits  ( thought  that  severe  punishment  alone  can  ip- 
also  an  odious  character,  and  realizes  the  pre-  )  ply  a  remedy  to  this  disorder,  and  recall  tbt 
dictions  of  the  Saviour  to  his  apostles :  ^nd )  Christians  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  For  these 
you  ihall  be  betrayed  by  your  parents  and  hreth"  \  reasons  we  condemn  Van-Tu  and  Hoang  Cadi 
ren ;  for  he  was  denounced  to  the  mandarins )  to  be  strangled :  Uy  and  Mau,  servants  of 
by  two  members  of  his  family.  He  died  for  (  Yan-Tu,  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes,  and  aA 
the  same  cause  and  with  the  same  sentiments )  terwards  be  banished  a  thousand  leagues  fiom 
of  joy  as  the  other  confessors.  ( their  country,  in  the  province  of  Bench  Dia, 

'<  The  blood  of  one  martyr  had  scarcely )  to  be  employed  there  on  the  public  woflGk 
flowed,  when  our  enemies  hastened  to  seek  out  /  The  same  punishment  is  also  pronounced 
fresh  victims.  On  the  3d  of  June,  Father  S  against  De,  Yinh,  and  Moy,  for  their  inooni- 
Francis  Tu,  a  Tonkinese  religious,  of  the  or- )  gible  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion.' 
der  of  Preachers,  was  arrested  in  the  northern  ( This  sentence  did  not  satisfy  the  hatred  of  the 
province.  They  by  whom  he  was  made  pris- )  king.  He  dictated  another,  which  ordeted 
oner  offered  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  on  con-  ( the  mandarins  to  behead  Van-Tu  and  Hoai^ 
dition  of  receiving  money.  <  I  have  not  got )  Canh  without  delay,  and  to  keep  the  five  in 
any,'  said  the  father, '  and  in  the  state  in  which  (  prison  to  be  strangled  later.  On  the  8d  of 
I  am,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  look  for  any ; )  September,  when  the  rojral  sentence  was 
and  as  God  has  permitted  me  to  fall  into  your }  known  in  the  province,  the  two  religiouf  wen 
hands,  I  shall  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  S  brought  out  for  execution.  The  crowd  was 
pass  of  suffering  for  his  glory.'  About  the  )  struck  wiiti  admiration  on  beholding  tbe  calm 
same  time  his  prison  was  opened  to  new  con-  \  and  serene  air  with  which  they  went  forward 
feasors  of  the  faith ;  Joseph  Canh,  of  the  third  )  to  death.  Up  to  the  last  moment  they  were 
order  of  St.  Dominick,  Francis  Mau,  and  Do-  (  heard  to  recite  aloud  the  litanies  of  the  saints, 
minick  Uy,  catechist,  Thomas  De  Stephen  )  The  five  other  prisoners  are  still  in  prison,  and 
Vinh,  and  Augustin  Moy.  fervent  Christians.  (  have  much  to  suflTer ;  but  the  thought  of  the 
Full  of  confidence  in  those  words  of  the  Sa-  { crown  of  martyrdom,  which  they  are  eve- 
viour,  <  He  who  shall  lose  his  life  for  the  gospel  I  ry  day  expecting  to  receive,  animates  and 
shall  find  it,*  they  refused,  with  horror,  to  pro- )  strengthens  them  in  this  last  struggle, 
fane  the  sacred  sign  of  our  redemption.  In  }  **  Would  that  we  could  render  the  same  tes- 
the  person  of  Father  Tu  they  had  a  model  of)  timony  of  Vincent  Sien,  a  secular  priest, 
fortitude,  which  upheld   their  faith  against )  eighty-seven  years  of  age.    To  preserve  a  fiew 
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itip  of  life,  he  trampled  upon  tiie  cross  of  his  )  gan  superstitions  are  gradaslly  being  abolished, 
Mfine  Bflstster,  and  signed  a  written  rennncia-  \  the  construction  of  idolatrous  temples,  the 
tioB  of  the  Christian  fidtfa.  The  faithful  have  )  study  of  the  Tonkinese  religious  rites  is  im- 
been  thrown  into  oonstematioD,  and  the  priests  (posed  upon  all  Catholics  as  well  as  pagans, 
haieall  Unshed  at  his  qrastacy.  He  himself,  |  and,  what  is  still  more  deplorable,  amongst 
vben  rertoied  to  liberty,  feK  all  the  enormity  ?  the  masters  charged  with  initiating  them  in 
«f  his  crime,  and  wrote  to  me  to  make  an  ( this  impious  worship  we  found  some  Christ' 
Inoable  eoofinsion  of  it,  and  sc^cit  penance )  ians.  What  shall  I  now  say  of  the  temporal 
mi  ahioliition.  I  offered  him  what  consols- 1  interest  of  this  church  ?  The  dwellings  of 
tioa  and  eneoongement  I  could,  with  a  Tiew )  the  missionaries  are  destroyed ;  two  colleges, 
to  smist  him  in  rising  from  his  fidl.  But  the  \  twenty-two  female  convents  of  the  third  or- 
seandal  he  gave  required  reparation,  and  on )  der  of  St.  Domiuick,  the  convents  of  the 
that  aceemt  I  have  suspended  him  from  the  ( Daughters  of  the  Cross  have  shared  the  same 
cdebnligii  of  ttie  holy  mysteries,  and  the  ad- )  fate.  If  any  thing  could  console  us  in  the 
Binistiatioa  of  the  sacraments.  I  must  say,  ( midst  of  so  much  desolation,  it  would  be  to 
to  Ms  praise,  that  he  submitted  to  his  punish- )  see  those  holy  fenudes  fidthful  during  the 
nest  with  the  most  edifying  humility.  ( storm  to  all  those  virtnes  they  practised  in 

«  So  many  Christians  put  to  death  served  as  /  happier  days.  Concealed  in  some  poor  hots^ 
to  many  ilepa  to  enable  the  late  governor  to  ( they  continue  to  lead  a  life  of  community, 
r^ain  the  lost  fevor  of  the  king.  In  consid-  /  notwithstanding  all  the  privations  they  are 
eimtioo  of  the  evil  he  inflicted  upon  us,  he  ( condenmed  to  experience.  The  property  of 
was  deemed  worthy  of  being  restored  to  the  j  the  churches,  that  of  the  poor,  and  whatever 
post  of  great  mandarini  His  province,  which  ( belonged  to  the  vicar  apostolic,  have  become 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  >  the  prey  of  the  pagans  and  some  bad  Christ- 
kingdom,  hut  the  centre  of  Christianity  in  r  ians.  Chalices,  missals,  vestments,  brevia- 
Tong-King,  has  thus  once  more  fallen  under  s  ries,  and  books  of  piety,  almost  all  have  dis- 
his  fyiwnieal  yoke.  Who  can  tell  what  his )  appeared.  But  when  it  is  question  only  of 
hatred  reserves  for  us?  In  many  places  the  s  such  losses,  we  joyfully  say  with  Job,  *ike 
•iiBple  feitlifal  have  been  required  to  trample  /  Lordgave,  the  Lord  kaih  iakin  awa^;  hUiHd 
Qpon  the  cross,  and  to  sign  a  written  promise  I  bt  the  name  of  the  Lord,* 
not  to  follow  the  Christian  religion  for  the  fu- )  "  When  tranquillity  is  restored,  my  first 
tore.  A  great  many  have  refused,  or  have  I  care  shall  be  to  re-establish  the  two  colleges, 
bribed  their  persecutors  not  to  molest  them. )  tiiat  the  youth  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
The  faith  of  others  has  been  put  to  severe  tri-  /  benefit  of  a  religious  education.  I  look  upon 
lb,  who  have  the  glory  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  { this  point  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
ia  chains  and  tortures.  But  how  many  tears  )  interests  of  the  mission.  Up  to  tiie  present, 
to  be  shed  over  that  multitude  of  Christians  \  all  our  priests,  but  especially  Europeans,  are 
who  have  had  the  weakness  to  subscribe  to  )  obliged  to  continue  concealed  in  the  most  se- 
fhe  will  of  the  prince,  and  trample  under  foot  (  cret  places ;  our  catechists  and  stndentB,  dis- 
the  sacred  symbol  of  their  salvation !  Nor  is  }  persed  by  the  penecution,  cannot  assemble 
this  afl :  the  privileges  by  which  our  brethren  }  any  where  without  provoking  fresh  acts  of 
Here  exempted  finom  participating  in  the  pa- )  rigor." 
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CELTIC  TRADITIONS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

No.  1. 

THE  celebrated  author  of  the  irisA  JtfeZoc^ies, }  dence  and  immorality;  the  fiJse  poaition  of 
not  satisfied  with  the  poetical  i^lory  which  (  nations  that  can  no  longer  submit  to  the  rulia^ 
iUustrated  his  name,  has  won  for  himself  still )  power,  nor  resist  it  by  a  lawful  and  digniJied 
higher  honors  by  his  later  literary  productions.  (  expostulation ;  the  insignificant  intereits  tfaift 
The  Travels  of  an  Irish  gentleman  in  search  of)  are  made  to  assume  a  stand  among  the  great 
religion  afibrds  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth,  ?  social  questions,  while  the  roost  serious  and 
that  a  most  brilliant  imagination  and  poetical  { important  matters  are  brought  down  to  the 
talents  of  a  superior  order,  are  by  no  means  )  blind  consideration  of  the  ignorant ;  where 
incompatible  with  the  graver  sciences,  with  ( could  we  find,  amidst  this  confusion  of  itt- 
tfae  profound  learning,  exact  reasoning  and )  triguc  and  this  conflict  of  passions,  any  thiig 
deep  conviction  of  the  philosopher  and  theo-  ( that  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  mofe- 
logian.  Having  offered  a  first  tribute  to  re- )  ments  of  the  Irish  people,  that  neglected  noe 
ligion,  as  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and,  I  which  Providence  has  stationed  at  a  distance, 
we  venture  to  say,  of  every  rational  man,  Mr. )  and  apart  from  other  nations,  to  preaenre  it 
Moore  has  with  affectionate  loyalty  paid  a  sec-  (  free  from  the  contagion  of  impure  doctiiiies» 
ond  homage  to  his  country,  by  presenting  to )  ^^^  to  show  an  unbelieving  world  bow  much 
the  public  a  history  of  that  ancient  and  cher- )  can  be  accomplished  by  the  faith  and  eneigr 
iriied  land,  which  is  so  justly  styled  by  the  S  of  a  Christian  people  ?  We  believe  that  the 
bards  of  Erin,  the  emerald  isle.  By  this  mode  /  whole  range  of  history  could  funiiah  bat  few 
of  proceeding,  by  giving  to  religion  the  first  ( examples  of  a  heroism  like  that  of  Ireland's 
place  in  his  intellectual  researches,  he  has  (  sons.  Few,  if  any,  instances  could  be  found 
manifested  a  wisdom  and  a  sense  of  propriety )  of  a  people  that,  like  them,  have  arisen  to 
that  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  days ;  <  struggle  for  the  conquest  of  their  most  sacred 
he  has  deserved  to  be  ranked,  in  this  as  in  |  ngbts,  and  for  this  purpose  have  resorted  only 
many  other  respects,  with  the  loftiest  spirits  ( to  legitimate  expedients,  abstaining  equally 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  has  realized  the  noble  j  ^^^  violence  and  weakness,  placing  tfaem- 
axiom  of  that  chivahrous  period,  God  and  my  I  ^e^^es  under  the  guidance  of  only  one  Catholic 
right;  a  saying  so  full  of  beautiful  and  Christ- j  ^^^A  O'ConneU,  the  hero,  the  prophet,  the 
ian  sentiment,  before  it  was  wrested  from  its  ( li*>erator,  an  unexampled  model  of  integ- 
original  signification.  ( nty  and  moral  power,  whose  voice  they  obey 

That  a  history  of  Ireland  from  the  pen  of)  ^^th  the  precision  of  a  well-disciplined  army, 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore  must  possess  an  extraor- 1  while  he  makes  use  of  his  wonderful  infli^ 
dinary  interest,  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny : )  ^^^^  ^or  no  other  end  than  to  be  the  most  de- 
we  would  observe,  however,  that  the  reputa-  (  ^oted  servant  of  his  brethren,  leading  them 
tion  of  the  author  was  by  no  means  requisite  ( on  unwaveringly  to  what  has  formed  the  con- 
to  attract  public  attention  to  a  people,  which  ( ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  object  of  his  ambition  during 
at  this  moment  exhibits  so  wondrous  a  spec- )  ^f^*  ^^th  unbending  steps  prosecuting  his  no- 
tacle  to  the  gaze  of  Europe,  and,  upon  the )  ^^^  design,  consecrating  all  his  enei^es  to 
whole,  is  the  most  noble  object  that  could  be  ( the  liberation  of  his  countiy,  and  trusting  for 
displayed  to  our  contemplation.  Let  us  con- ;  success,  not  in  violence  or  deeds  of  blood,  but 
sider  the  events  that  are  transpiring  around  ( ^^^^Y  "*  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
us,  the  political  aspect  of  the  times  in  which  (  ^^^  history  of  course  presents  a  vast  and 
we  live,  the  progress  of  those  governments  )  ^>eautiful  study  to  the  human  mind,  though  we 
that  seem  to  be  struggling  against  improvi- )  ^'^  allowed  only  to  glance  at  it  in  the  foUow- 
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in^  obsenmtioiui.  The  emerald  isle  was  for-  (  guage  of  the  countiy,  its  numerous  monu- 
neriy  the  principal  theatre  of  the  Dniidical)  ments,  the  still  surviving  remnants  of  that  an- 
wonhip  in  the  west, .  Ireland  having  been  I  cient  superstition  which  the  Asiatic  tribes  es- 
oiginally  peopled  by  the  Phenicians,  who )  tabiished  in  every  part  of  Europe  to  which 
koogfat  with  them  their  religion,  their  divini- )  they  migrated,  throw  sufficient  light  upon  the 
ties,  their  traditions,  seems,  although  lying  at  s  origin  of  its  population.  However  obscure 
one  extremity  of  the  west,  )o  be  the  point  of)  may  be  the  history  of  the  people  that  followed 
CQBparison  irom  which  we  are  to  gather  the  I  in  the  train  of  the  first  oriental  emigrants, 
Bttin  ieatores  of  resemblance  between  the  an- )  and  whatever  variety  of  opinion  may  exist 
tmi  religioiis  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Here  (  upon  the  question,  whether  they  were  of  the 
ait  w<e  enabled  to  study  the  doctrines  of  our  )  same  race  with  those  who  preceded  them  or 
Cettie  and  Gallic  ancestors,  and  of  all  that  J  a-  (  of  a  different  stock,  it  appears  at  least  incon- 
phetic  race  that  came  from  middle  Asia,  and  { testable  that  the  Celts  were  the  first  settlers  of 
puttDg  by  the  UUxruU  of  the  naiiont,  as  the )  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  that,  of  the 
Scriptures  term  them,  established  itself  in  £u- slanguage  of  this  most  ancient  people,  the 
lope^  ind  planted  there  the  worship  which  it )  purest  dialect  now  existing  is  the  Irish. 
had  learned  in  Persia,  Assyria  and  Phenicia.  (  But  another  question  here  arises,  which, 
-  As  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  remarks  on  the  origin  )  from  its  bearing  upon  the  subsequent  history 
andprimitiYereligionofthelrishyhascoIlectedc  of  Ireland  and  upon  the  relations  that  have 
with  gicat'jiidgment  and  erudition  all  that  has  S  always  existed  between  its  inhabitants  and 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  we  can  do  no- )  those  of  Great  Britain,  is  not  less  important 
tlun^  better  than  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  \  than  the  one  we  have  just  considered.  From 
-  extracts  Irom  his  work  as  will  suit  our  pur-  /what  source  did  Ireland  receive  its.  original 
pose.  They  will  furnish  many  striking  evi-  ( colonists  ?  Did  they  come  firom  Britain,  as  it 
dnees  of  the  iact,  that  the  human  race  has )  would  be  natural  to  suppose  from  the  proxim- 
^voag  firom  one  and  the  same  parent  stock.     ( ity  of  the  two  countries,  or  were  they  emi- 

)  grants  from  sonie  other  region  ?    According 
OBiGiK  or  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE.  )  fo  the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  Moore,  which  ia 

The  history  of  Ireland  may  be  divided  into  )  founded  upon  very  grave  authority,  the  Celts 
three  grand  epochs;  1.  the  period  from  its  co- }  wbo  colonized  Ireland  did  not  embark  from 
ionization  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  S  England,  but  from  the  north  western  coast  of 
2.  that  of  the  diffusion  and  prosperity  of  the )  Spain.  **  The  system  of  Whitakerand  others, 
Chiistian  religion  ;  3.  that  of  the  Danish  and  s  who  from  the  proximity  of  the  two  islands, 
Enghsh  invasions.  The  first  epoch  might  be  /  assume  that  the  population  of  Ireland  must 
called  idolatrous  or  the  age  of  barbarism  ;  the  \  have  been  all  derived  from  Britain,  is  wholly 
second,  the  period  of  religion  and  of  glory ; )  at  variance,  not  merely  with  probability,  but 
the  third,  the  political  age  or  that  of  servitude.  (  with  actual  evidence.  That  in  the  general 
We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  last )  anfl  compulsory  movement  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
period  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  ( towards  the  west,  an  island  like  Ireland, 
rerival,  which  is  now  so  powerfully  and  so )  within  easy  reach  both  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
nccessfnlly  agitated,  of  that  true  religious )  should  have  been  left  unoccupied  during  the 
spiritthatoncecharacterizedthislandofsaints.  { long  interval  it  must  have  required  to  stock 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  to  the )  England  with  inhabitants,  seems  in  the  highest 
historian  is  that  which  regards  the  origin  of)  degree  improbable.  But  there  exists  inde- 
tfae  Irish  population,  and  which  has  acquired )  pendently  of  this  consideration,  strong  evi- 
an  additional  interest  from  the  learned  re-  <  dence  of  an  early  intercourse  between  Spain 
search  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mr. )  and  Ireland,  in  the  historical  traditions  of  the 
Thomas  Moore.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ( two  countries,  in  the  names  of  the  different , 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  descend- }  Spanish  tribes  assigned  to  the  latter  by 
anti  of  the  same  Celtic  race  that  formeriy  r  Ptolemy,  and  still  more  in  the  sort  of  notoriety 
peopled  Gaul,  Britain  and  Spain.    The  Ian-  S  which  Ireland  early,  as  we  shall  sec,  acquired. 
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The  public  institutions  are  :  (of  the  Catholie  ReUgian,  for  the  defence  of 

1.  The  Monte  di  Pieta,  under  the  superin- )  the  church  and  its  institutions ;  the  Jireaditm, 
tendence  of  Cardinal  Tosti,  and  the  celebrated  )  IHberine,  and  Latin  academies   for  litenrj 
antiquarian  Cardinal  Campana,  who  is  at  pre-  s  purposes ;  the  Lincei,  for  natural  phikMOpby; 
sent  in  England.    2.  The  Apostolical  Mmonryt )  and  the  Philharmonic  and  PhUodramaiie,  fiw 
under  an  archbishop.    3.  The  Commission  o/(  musical  and  dramatical  recitations. 
Sutmdies,  of  which  Cardinal  Brignole  is  presi- )     Several  libraries  are  open  to  the  public:— 
dent ;  it  has  twelve  deputies  in  the  dilTcrcnt  ( the  Vatican,  Casanatense,  Angelica,  Alezan- 
wards  or  rioni  of  the  city,  and  a  branch  com- )  drine,  Lancesian,  and  Corsini. 
mittce  for  the  direction  of  public  works,  styled  /     In  the  hospital  of  San  Spirito  there  are  mn- 
the  fieneiicienza.    The  Ospizio  at  the  Ther-  S  seums  of  anatomy  and  natural  histoiy ;  and 
mat  of  Dioclesian,  which  gives  employment)  in  the  university  there  are  museuma  for  chem- 
to  many  poor  children,  and  contains  an  es-  ( istry,  philosophy,  natural  pharmacy,  zoologjr, 
tablishment  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  both )  materia  mcdica,  and  mineralogy ;  and  a  bo- 
sexes.  ( tanic  garden  belongs  to  the  same  institution. 

There  are  congregations  of  charity  for  the  )  In  the  Vatican  Palace  are  situated  the  cele- 
relief  of  poor  families,  giving  doweries,  re-  ( brated  Vatican  Archives,  and  in  the  Boman 
lieving  persons  confined  in  the  public  prisons, )  College  is  an  astronomical  obsenratovy,  under 
and  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor.  )  the  care  of  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesvi. 

The  institutions  for  the  residence  of  mem-  S  (Their  observations  on  the  state  of  the  weather 
bera  of  the  secular  clergy  are  17  in  number.     )  appear  regularly  in  the  Roman  newapapen.) 

Besides  these,  there  are  (     For  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 

Hospitia  for  pilgrims,  Jews,  members  of  dif- )  antiquities  and  the  fine  arts  there  is  a  board, 
ferent  nations,  &.C.,  19.  Hospitals,  some  pub-  (  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Giu8tiniaoi,as 
lie,  others  for  individuals  of  specified  nations  )  Camerlengo,  with  the  advice  of  sixteen  assist- 
or  professions,  29.  /  ants.    In  the  second  place   ranks  the  papal 

The  chief  institution  for  education  is,  of  (academy  of  St.  Luke,  which,  beddea  a  body 
course,  the  Roman  University  or  Sapienza,  of  )of  directors,  has  schools  of  painting,  aculp- 
which  Cardinal  Giustiniani  is  chancellor.  The  ( ture,  architecture,  geometry,  anatomy,  histoiy, 
various  boards  of  examiners  consist  of  the  >  and  mythology.  Amongst  the  academicians 
theological  college  (19  members) ;  the  legal  (  are  the  names  of  several  distinguished  foreign 
college  of  the  consistorial  advocates  (12) ;)  artists,  of  whom  John  Gibson,  Esq.  is  one. 
the  medical  and  surgical  colleges  (18) ;  phi-  ?  The  papal  archocological  academy  consists 
losophical  college  (16);  philological  college  S  of  a  president  and  thirty  members. 
(12).  )     The  artistic  congregation,  styled  de  Viriuodf 

The  professors  are,  of  theoIog>%  8 ;  civil  ( is  composed  of  three  bodies  of  counsellors, 
and  canon  law,  8 ;  medicine  and  surgeiy,  17 ; )  with  a  committee  of  directors.  The  object  of 
philosophy  and  philology,  14.  ( this  congregation  is  to  promote  the  arts  to  the 

The  other  leading  establishments  arc,  the  ;  greater  splendor  and  glory  of  the. Catholic 
Roman  Seminary  and  tiie  Roman  College,  the  (  religion.  Every  year  there  are  six  competi- 
latter  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  S  tions,  or  concorsi;  two  in  each  branch,  paint- 
of  Jesus.  There  are,  moreover,  24  colleges, )  ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  eveiy 
the  members  of  wliich  frequent  the  public  S  second  year  a  grand  concorso  takes  place  in 
schools  of  Uie  university,  Roman  college,  or )  ail  three,  which  is  styled  the  Gregorian,  from 
seminary.  ( the  name  of  the  present  pope.    This  congre- 

There  are,  besides,  public  schools  for  ele- )  gation  sits  at  tlic  Pantheon,  where  it  has  a 
mcntary  education.  ( gallery. 

The  literary  and  scientific  associations,  or )     The  two  public  museums  are  the  Vatican 
academies,  confirmed  by  the  Congregation  of)  and  Capitoline ;  each  of  which  has  a  galleiy. 
Studies,  are  the  Theological,  for  dogmatical,  S  as  has  also  the  academy  of  St  Luke, 
and  the  Union  of  Si,  Paul  for  moral  theology;  ^     The  provincial  government  of  the  papal 
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Itiiln  is  ■riwinlitered  by  nx  legates,  who  are  S  some  of  our  difficult  doctrines,  he  read  his  pfx>- 
cadmals,  one  president,  and  fourteen  prelates, )  fession  of  faith  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Maiy's 
vbo  are  styled  delegates.  Each  of  these  is  ( college,  Oscott,  on  the  27th  of  October,  and 
MBitod  by  several  advisers.  )  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  from  the  bish- 

The  populatioD  of  Rome  at  Easter,  1841,  ( op  the  following  day  the  blessed  Eucharist. 
WIS  158,868,  including  8,718  ecclesiastics,  of  j  [Limeride  Reporter, 

whom  S2  are  bishops,  and  1,478  are  secuhir }  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wackerbarth,  of  Queen's 
priests.  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  25 )  college,  Cambridge,  has  followed  the  example 
bouses  of  religious  veomen,  is  1,581.  )  of  Mr.  Sibthorpe,  of  Magdalen,  Oxford.    Sev- 

( eral  conversions  are  expected  speedily  to  fol- 

FOKEIGN  INTELLIGENCE.  )low;  and  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the 

RoMK. — ^The  sovereign  pontiff,  who  has  re-  (  greatest  uneasiness  on  the  subject  prevails  in 
ceived  from  Mehemet  Ali,  as  a  present,  twelve )  this  university. — Oxford  Chronicle, 
nagnificent  columns  of  alabaster,  which  are  I  Mr.  Harris,  of  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  a  tal- 
to  adorn  the  basilick  of  St.  Paul,  intends  to )  ented  dissenting  preacher,  last  week  added 
reciprocate  the  £ivor,  by  sending  the  follow- )  another  convert  to  the  Romish  faith. — CheU 
iag  articles  to  the  viceroy  of  Egjrpt :  )  tenkam  Free  Preu,  28th  Nov, 

1.  Two  large  circular  tables,  ornamented )  Liberia  Mission. — The  very  Rev.  Ed- 
each  with  a  representation  in  mosaic :  one  ( ward  fiarron,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  John  Kelly, 
will  be  a  brilliant  collection  of  flowers,  the )  sailed  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  20th  of 
other  will  exhibit  the  fronts  of  the  principal  (  December,  for  their  destination,  the  coast  of 
buildii^  in  Rome,  having  thatt)f  St.  Peter's  j  Liberia.  They  were  accompanied  by  thirty 
in  the  centre.  These  tables  will  be  adorned  f  colored  persons,  five  of  whom  are  CiithoUcs. 
at  the  border  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  gold  ( The  Protestant  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presby- 
lettering,  and  will  be  made  in  the  richest  style  ^  terians  and  Episcopalians  have  extensive 
bj  the  most  skilful  artists.  (  missions  in  this  country,  which  has  a  popula- 

2.  A  collection  of  all  the  coins  and  medals  )  tion  of  2,500  colonists.    "  They  spend  annu- 
thatbave  been  struck  under  the  pontificate  of  ( ally,"  says  a  Protestant  paper,  **  not  less  than 
lib  present  holiness,  each  one  enclosed  in  a  )  60,000  dollars,  in  missionary  operations." 
ctK.  I     St.  DoMiNoo. — Our  holy  Fatlier,  the  Pope, 

S.  A  collection  of  miniature  prints  from  the  )  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock  spread 

feociis  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian,  French,  f  throughout  the  world,  has  appointed  the  Rt. 

German  and  English  masters.  S  Rev.  Dr.  Rosati,  bishop  of  St.  Louis,  his  del- 

4.  Two  splendid  copies  of  the  work  re-  /  egate  to  Hayti.    This  venerable  prelate  will 

cently  published  by  the  distinguished  orien-  ( sail  for  his  destination,  by  the  earliest  oppor- 

talist  Michael  Angelo  de  Lanci,  on  the  tumu- )  tunity. 

Ury  inscriptions  in  Cufic  and  Arabic  charac-  ( 

ten.  that  are  met  with  in  difierent  parts  of  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Kuthem  Europe.    This  publication,  consist-  (     Baltimore. — It  is  highly  gratifying  to  be 

ing  of  two  huge  volumes  in  atlas  form,  one  of)  able  to  state,  that  Mr.  Th.  Geddes  of  this  city, 

which  is  of  plates,  is  the  fruit  of  the  travels )  confined  to  his  house  by  sickness,  having  soli- 

and  investigations  pursued  by  Mr.  De  Lanci  S  cited  a  visit  from  the  very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol,su- 

for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  )  perior  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  this  respected 

"EnoLAifD. — ^We  have  the  gratification  of  (  clergyman  called  to  see  him  on  the  16th  No- 

being  oiabled  to  announce  another  important )  vember  last,  and  after  due  preparation,  admin- 

and  remarkable  conversion  to  the  ancient  faith  ( istered  to  him  all  the  consolations  which  the 

in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sibthorpe,  of  >  Catholic  Church  imparts  to  her  children  at  the 

Ryde,  fellow  of  Magdalen,  Oxford,  the  broth-  (  close  of  life^    We  mention  this  circumstance, 

er  of  the  celebrated  ultra  tory  member  for  S  not  because  the  abjuration  of  Protestantism 

Lincoln.    After  being  satisfied  by  Dr.  Wise- )  is  a  rare  thing   in  our   community,  but  on 

man  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer  as  to  )  account  of  the   extraordinary  contrast  be- 
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tween  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Geddes  in  his  S  ninetf-foor  persons,  of  whom  thirteen  weiv 
last  moments,  and  the  put  which  he  took )  converts  to  our  holy  religion,  tnd  of  these  fivt 
in  1835  against  the  distinguished  clergyman  s  were  baptized  during  the  retreat, 
whom  he  now  considers  his  warmest  friend )  We  learn  from  the  same  paper,  that  the  Set 
and  truest  comforter.  In  a  pretended  Reli-  (  of  the  diocess  of  Kentucky  has  been  tranilated 
gious  magazine  published  in  this  city  in  No- )  to  Louisville. 

vember,  1885,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Geddes,  who  I  New-Orleans. — On  the  14th  of  Norem- 
had  gone  to  St.  Joseph's,  Emmitsburg,  for  the  )  her  (twenty-fourth  Sunday  after  Pentecost,) 
purpose  ofbecoming  a  sisterofcbarity,  was  re- (the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc,  Bishop  of  New 
presented  to  have  been  clandestinely  removed  S  Orleans,  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  church, 
from  her  relatives,  and  principally  through  )  in  that  city — St  Claude  Street,  Suburb  Rivue. 
the  agency  of  Dr.  Deluol.  Mr.  Geddes  who  s  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  all  the 
was  active  in  furnishing  this  information  to ;  clergy  of  the  city,  and  several  other  cleigy- 
the  editor  of  the  Magazine,  now  acknowledges  (  men,  from  various  parts  of  Louisiana.  An 
that  the  most  glaring  injustice  was  done  to  )  immense  multitude  covered  the  ground,  long 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Deluol,  and  on  the  point  of  ap-  ?  before  the  ceremony  commenced. — An  elo- 
pearing  before  his  God,  he  could  enjoy  no  |  quent  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasioBf 
peace  until  he  sent  for  the  injured  clergyman, )  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anduze.  The  building  will  be 
and  acknowledged  his  fault  in  the  accents  of  N  lOO  feet  long,  and  60  in  width. — CaUL  Mw. 
sincere  and  deep  repentance.  So  much  for)  Diocess  of  Nashville. — The  following 
the  edifying  and  elegant  tales  that  are  circu-  \  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
lated  in  our  JUligUnu  and  Literary  Maga- )  Catholic  Advocate : — **  Since  the  bishop's  re- 
sines/.'  £x  uno  disce  omnes.  They  who  ( turn  from  West  Tennessee,  where,  we  under- 
meet  hereafter  with  such  pious  and  beautiful )  stand,  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the  ate* 
narratives,  will  not  fail  to  remember  the  words  ( tion  of  two  churches,  he  held  an  ordinitioii 
of  the  inspired  author :  <*  iniquity  hath  lied  to  )  in  our  city,  the  first  ever  witnessed  in  the 
itself."  (diocess.    On   Saturday,  29th  of  November, 

SioNoa  Castelli. — In  a  letter  addressed  )  three  of  the  young  men  of  our  Seminaiy, 
to  the  most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccleston  from  ?  Messrs.  John  0*Dowd,  William  Howard  and 
New  York,  Signor  Castelli  makes  an  unquali-  S  John  Schact  received  the  tonsure.  Messrs. 
fied  retractation  of  the  publications  relative  to  /  O'Dowd  and  Howard  then  received  the  fbor 
Bishop  Ris^,  which  appeared  in  several  of  s  minor  orders.  On  the  Sunday  after,  (lint 
the  public  prints.  His  letter  u  dated  the  18th  |  Sunday  of  Advent)  Mr.  John  01)owd  wai 
of  December,  and  states  that  on  the  24th  he  (  promoted  to  the  holy  order  of  subdeacon.  On 
was  to  embark,  in  the  ship  Ville  de  Lyon,  for }  tiie  Tuesday  following,  (feast  of  St.  Andrew) 
Europe,  where  he  would  endeavor,  by  works  ( the  same  Rev.  gentleman  was  raised  to  the 
of  penance,  to  repair  the  scandals  which  he  j  holy  order  of  deacon ;  and,  on  last  Sunday,  he 
committed  in  this  country.  He  also  requests  (  was  ordained  priest,  in  our  humble  cathediiL 
the  Archbishop  to  give  publicity  to  his  recant- )  ^-^_^-^— — 

ation,  in  anyway  that  he  may  deem  advisable.  /  OBITUARY* 

St.  Rose.  Washington  co.,  Ky.  The  Cath-  ^^  ^j,^  ^j^,,  ^^  ,„t  November,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
olic  Advocate  states  that  the  retreat,  lately  /  Peter  Mary  Cottrbt,  bishop  of  Beauvait  m 

conducted  at  St.  Rose  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Evre-    ^P^P^' '?  ^«  ^  y«"  °f  ^  ««^'  "^  ^«  1®* 

^  /  of  hiB  episcopacv. 

mond  and  Patit,  has  been  attended  with  the  }     On  the  16Ui  of  the  same  moath,  at  Paris,  Mr. 

most  beneficial  effects.    It  continued  eighteen  (  P'cot.  who  for  twenty  seven  years  ooodo^ed 

J  J     •        II  AC-    ^       *!.    r  CAA.    (the  Ami  de  la  Reltgum,  in   a  manner  highly 

days,  and  during  all  this  time  the  fervor  of  the  )  crediuble  to  himself  and  most  conducive  to  tlM 

conCTeeation  was  unabated.    More  than  eight  (  honor  of  religion.    Ho  was  universallv  esteemed, 
-°°        .--_  UJ41.1.I  (  enjoyed  the  conndence  of  the  French  hierarchy 

hundred  and  fifty  approached  the  holy  com-  \  .^^^  dcr^,  and  had  received  from  the  Hdy  Seo 

munion.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  ( freqaent  testimonials  of  its  most  flattering  regarA. 

4I.A  11*   D-«  ii:.K««.«  iri«»«f  o^.n;n;ai«,i«^  *\t^  I     On  the  28th  of  the  same,  at  the  Nazareth  Fe- 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget  administered  the  |  ^^  Academy,  Ky..  Sister  Sophia  Caebol,  io 

sacrament  of  confirmation  to  one  hundred  and )  the  28th  year  of  her  age. 
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DR.    HONINGHAUS' 

PROTESTANT  EVIDENCES  OF  CATHOLICITY. 

Du  RunUat  memer  Wandtrun^en  dwrch  doM  ( tury,  shook  the  entire  fabric  of  Christianity, 
Gc6ief  der  ProiesUmtitcher^  Literatur :  oder^  \  and,  in  later  times,  has  well  nigh  uptorn  its 
die  IkikwendigkeU  der  Ruckkehr  zur  Katho-  }  lowest  foundations.  With  the  exception  of  a 
Uttken  Kircke,  aiusckliettlich  durch  die  ei-  j  brief  analysis  prefixed  to  each  chapter,  the 
genen  EmgettdcndniMte  Proiestaniiseher  Theo- )  work  is  altogether  composed  of  testimonies 
kffn  wid  Pkilomphen,  dargetfum.  Von  Dr.  ( from  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  histori- 
Jolhis  v.  Honinghaus. — The  Result  of  my  )  ans,  and  divines,  in  the  several  schools  of  Pro- 
WmdtTimgs  through  ike  territory  of  Protest-  \  testantism,  selected  with  so  much  judgment, 
«al  IMerabirt ;  or,  the  neceteity  of  return  to  )  and  airan|ed  with  such  consummate  skill, 
fke  CathoUc  Church  detnotiUrated,  exdusively  )  that,  did'|iot  the  reference  at  the  end  of  the 

'  from  ike  confeuums  of  Protestant  theotogians  \  passage  constantly  occur  to  undeceive  the 
maipkHosophert.  By  Dr.  Julius  Y.  Hon-  )  reader,  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that 
IKGHAVS.    Asschaffenburg :  1887.  ( it  was  not  an  original  and  continuous  work. 

/     But  its  best  merit  is  its  unquestionable  sin- 

THE  very  copious  title  of  Dr.  H6ninghau8«  (  cerity.  Dr.  Honinghaus'  Wanderings  is  no 
work  half  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  )  fictitious  narrative ;  he  is  not  a  casual  travel- 
li  explaining  its  object  or  its  plan.  It  under-  /  ler,  describing,  as  he  passes  by,  the  character 
tdces,  as  the  words  imply,  to  demonstrate,  \  and  appearance  of  a  foreign  country.  Pro- 
from  the  confessions  of  the  interested  party, )  tesfuitism  was  his  native  land.  He  has  ex- 
oa  the  one  hand,  the  insufficiency  of  Protest-  (  plored  every  province  and  every  district  with- 
tnt  principles  to  discover  or  maintain  the  ^  in  its  jurisdiction ;  he  is  perfectly  familiar 
truth;  and,  on  the  other,  the  clearness  and  )  with  them  all.  Nor  is  the  arrangement  of  his 
coQsisteiiey  of  the  faith  professed  by  the  Cath-  \  tour  the  result  of  fancy :  it  ii  the  order  of  his 
abc  Church, — ^the  scriptural  and  traditional )  own  clear  and  systematic  inquiry ;  the  jour- 
cvidenee  of  all  her  doctrines, — the  wisdom  and  (  nal  of  his  own  anxious  wanderings  in  search 
koltnets  of  her  institutions,— the  peace  and ;  of  truth,  through  the  extensive  domain  of 
Kcurity  which  her  principles  of  unity  pro-  \  Protestant  literature.  When  we  add  that  his 
iicc,  ami  the  necessity  of  returning  to  that )  book  is  but  the  index  of  his  own  practical 
«aity,  whoM  violation,  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  \  convictions, — that  be  has  himself  found  a  rest 
Vol.  I. — No.  2.  \ 
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from  his  wanderings  in  the  bosom  of  the  an-  7  single  one  is  Catholic,  we  cannot  help  admtr- 
cient  mother,  and  offers  the  result  of  his  own  ( ing  the  boldness  which  suggested  the  ander- 
labors  as  a  guide  to  the  steps  of  those  who  are )  taking,  and  the  perseverance  which  overcame 
engaged  in  the  same  inquiry, — we  shall  have  ( the  difQculties  it  presented.  It  is  hard  to  look 
said  enough  to  secure  for  it  the  liveliest  in- )  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy :  for  the 
terest  in  the  minds  of  all :  of  the  Catholic,  as }  Catholic  it  is  peculiarly  disheartening.  Pr>- 
a  tribute  to  the  evidence  of  that  faith  which  {  verbial  as  is  the  bitterness  of  literary  war&re, 
it  is  his  glory  and  his  happiness  to  profess ;  of)  it  is  charity  itself  when  contrasted  with  that 
the  sincere  but  wavering  inquirer,  as  affording  \  bigotry  which  has  distinguished  religious  con- 
additional  light  in  the  path  towards  that  peace  /  troversy ;  and  this  has  ever  been  bitterest  of 
which  Dr.  Hbninghaus  has  so  happily  found.  ( all  when  directed  against  the  Catholic  reli- 

The  work  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters. )  gion.  **  In  tcarcely  a  tingle  uutance,**  sayi 
The  first  four — and  in  these  the  references  to  ?  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Nightingale,*  author  of  the  iZf- 
modem  authorities  are  most  numerous  and  )  ligions  of  all  Nations,  *<  has  a  case  ooncenuKg 
most  copious — display  the  endless  dissensions  ?  them  been  fairly  stated,  or  the  channels  of  his- 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  fearful  results  in  { tory  not  been  grossly,  not  to  say  wickedly,  cor- 
morality  and  religion  to  which  tliey  have  led ; )  tupted**  And  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  vindica* 
tracing  all  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  pri-  ( tion  of  Marj',  acknowledges, — "  Forgery,  I 
vate  judgment,  and  wringing  from  those  who )  blush  for  the  honor  of  Protestantism  while  I 
had  been  its  staunchest  advocates  the  acknow-  (  write,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  toike  rt- 
ledgment  of  its  insulficiency  and  danger.  In  S  formed,  I  look  in  vain  for  one  of  these  ac- 
the  fifth  and  sixth  the  author  cites  an  immense  I  cursed  outrages  of  imposition  among  the  dis- 
number  of  authorities  in  favor  of  the  leading  )  ciples  of  popery." 

doctrines  of  Catholicity.  The  seventh,  wliich )  Many  of  the  authorities  cited  by  Dr.  Hon- 
is  one  of  the  longest,  contains  a  Protestant  S  ingbaus,  especially  on  the  doctrines  of  tiadi- 
histoiy  of  the  Reformation,  developing  the  )  tion,  purgatory,  confession,  and  the  real  pie- 
motives  which  influenced  the  leading  direct- S  sence,  are  already  sufficiently  fiimiliar.  We 
ors  of  its  machinery,— the  means  employed )  shall  dwell  rather  upon  those  of  more  recent 
in  its  propagation,— the  inducements,  political  (  date,  as  illustrating  more  particulariy  the  pie- 
and  personal,  by  which  converts  were  won  to )  sent  state  of  Protestantism,  and  displaying  the 
its  standard,  and  the  rapine,  violence,  and  (  practical  operation  of  its  principles,  their  in- 
blood  which  marked  its  course  tiiroughout ;  fluence  upon  the  interests  of  society,  and 
Europe.  The  eighth  contains  a  detailed  ac-  { on  the  progress  or  maintenance  of  Christian 
count  of  the  variations  of  Protestantism,  with  )  truth. 

the  unchristian  contests  and  sa\-age  peraecu-  \  From  the  commencement,  in  the  sixteenth 
tions  by  which,  in  defiance  of  every  princi- 1  century,  of  what  has  been  well  called  the 
pie  of  the  creed,  each  successive  change  was  \  great  "  course  of  experimental  theok>gj,"  the 
accompanied.  The  ninth  chapter  exliibits,  in  |  first  principles  of  faith  have  been  becomii^ 
contrast  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the  evil  \  every  day  more  and  more  unsettled.  In  its 
results,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  of  the  \  earlier  days,  while  its  working  was  principally 
Reformation ;  and  the  work  is  wound  up  in  a  ^^  negative,  the  directors,  engrossed  by  the  easy 
powerful  concluding  chapter,  displaying  the  \  labor  of  pulling  down,  had  no  time  to  specu- 
beauty  and  consi;»tency  of  that  religion  which  ^  late  or  to  quarrel  as  to  the  style  of  building  up. 
our  church  professes  now,  as  of  old ;  and  earn-  \  Rut  this  concert  was  of  short  duration.  The 
estly  exhorting  the  childnni  of  men  to  leave  ^  men  w1k>  hod  the  haitlihood  to  disregaid  an 
their  broken  cisterns,  which  can  hold  no  wa-  ^  authority  which  all  before  them  had  deemed 
ter,  and  drink  from  that  eternal  fountain  ^  inlKUible.  had  but  little  reason  to  expect  that 
wliich  springeth  to  eternal  Hie.  ^  their  own  opinions  should  be  treated  with 

And  when  ^-e  rememlwr  that,  among  riif*.  -  ujore  consideration.    Nor  were  opportunities 
teen  hundred  and  eighty -ttven  authorititt  which  ^ 
Dr.  Hbninghaus  has  bnmght  together,  not  a  x  •  Pag^  i^. 
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for  the  exercise  of  this  true  Pro- 
r,  which  was  the  ground  of  tiieir 
n  the  ancient  church,  and  which 
led  to  all  the  children  of  the  new 
raji  easy  enough,  for  example,  to 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucha- 

difficulty  was  to  agree  on  some- 
!,  which  might  be  substituted  in 
Tie  rebellion  of  Carlstadt  upon 
s  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt. 
rUess  idiot  who,  for  his  amuse- 
itck  the  bolts  of  the  flood-gate, 
if  associates  forgot  to  calculate — 
[  when  calculation  was  too  late- 
of  independence,  to  which  their 
bad  given  motion,  might  over- 
■elTes  in  its  tumultuous  coune. 
i  of  this  early  revolt  was  not  for- 
i  aacramentarian  heresy  was  but 
o  other  and  more  fatal  secessions: 
innovation,  once  set  in  motion, 

not  a  vestige  of  the  original  sys- 
,  except  the  ground  on  which  it 
iaiegard  of  all  authority.  Free- 
pretation  once  conceded,  it  was 
limits  to  its  exercise:  the  same 
was  claimed  by  Luther  or  Me- 
lid  not  with  consistency  be  denied 
or  Socinus  ;  and  history  proves, 

evidence,  that,  however  strenu- 
li  inconsistently,  the  exercise  of  | 
i  been  resisted,  it  has  been  and 

impossible  for  its  advocates  to 
iward  course  of  licentious  inno- 
;  Socinian  extended,  and  consist- 
ed, the  application  of  Luther's 
e  when  he  discarded  all  mystery 
terpretation  of  the  Bible.  The 
lened  by  the  success  of  his  pre- 
lected the  authority  of  the  Bible 
Jid,  by  his  undistinguishing  ha- 
lt is  venerable  in  religion,  opened 

the  finishing  blasphemy  of  the 

blushed  not  to  avow  that  unholy 
icb  impiety,  even  before  the  days 
le,  had  adopted  for  her  motto, 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall 
suredly,"  says  Henke,*  himself| 

e  Gesehichte  der  Christlich.  kfa^e, 


a  Protestant,  <*  assuredly  there  was  much 
meaning  in  that  saying  of  Fenelon's,  *  EUker 
a  Catholic,  or  a  DeiMt  !"* 

We  shall  begin  with  the  opening  of  the 
first  chapter :  it  is  a  picture  of  die  present 
state  of  Protestantism. 

'*  *  The  Protestant  religion,'  says  Professor 
de  Wette,  *  the  union  of  its  several  churches 
having  been  shaken,  and  indeed  entirely  dis- 
solved, by  the  multiplicity  of  confessions  and 
sects  which  were  formed  during  and  after  the 
Reformation,  does  not,  like  the  Catholic 
Church,  present  an  appearance  of  external 
unity,  but  a  motley  variety  of  forms.*  And 
we  freely  acknowledge  that,  as  in  outward 
appearance,  our  church  is  split  into  number- 
less divisions  and  subdivisions,  so  also  in  her 
religious  principles  and  opinions  she  is  inter- 
nally divided  and  disunited.!  The  Lutiieran 
society  resembles,  in  its  separate  churches  and 
spiritual  power,  a  worm  cut  up  into  the  most 
minute  portions,  each  one  of  which  continues 
to  move  as  long  as  it  retains  power ;  but  at 
last,  by  degrees,  loses  at  once  the  life  and  tiie 
power  of  motion  which  it  retained.|  Were 
Luther  to  rise  again  from  the  grave,  he  could 
not  possibly  recognize  as  his  own,  or  as  mem- 
bers of  the  society  which  he  founded,  those 
teachers  who,  in  our  church,  would  fiun  now- 
a-days  be  considered  as  his  successors.  He 
founded  his  church  in  Saxony.  We  come  to- 
gether to  thank  God  for  its  foundation ;  but, 
alas  !  it  is  no  more  !"§ — Pp.  1 — S. 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  Protestant  Church 
is  inevitable :  her  frame  is  so  thoroughly  rot- 
ten, that  no  farther  patching  will  avail.||  The 
bond  of  faith  and  liberty,  which  the  teformers 
sought  to  establish,  has  become  loose ;  and  in 
latter  times  stone  has  been  withdrawn  after 
stone  from  the  building  of  the  church,  which 
is  founded  on  the  spirit  of  Christian  freedom.! 
The  whole  structure  of  evangelical  religion 

♦  Der  Protestant,  1828,  B.  ii.  Heft.  3. 

t  Die  Christliche  Kirche  in  der  Idee,  1835,  B. 
i.  Heft.  2,  8.  55. 

X  Froreiaen,  lostalUtion  Discourse  at  Strai- 
burg,  1743. 

§  Reiohard,  ueber  die  Klrchcn-verbesieninr, 
1800. 

il  Boll,  Verfall  and  Widerherttcllung  der  Re- 
ligioflitat. 

IT  Ullman,  Theologiichen  Studien  usA  U>t^- 
kea,  1832,  Heft.  2.  s.  270. 


much  security  ta  on  the  voice  of  the  aagal  it 
t)ie  gate  of  heaven,  now  be^n  to  waTer.  Ad- 
vancing a  little  fartlier,  they  begin  lo  Me  man 
cUarly,  and  fall  into  doubts,  of  whose  exMt- 
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is  shattered,  and  few  look  with  sympathy  on  ,  lieve,  whom  they  are  to  follow.*  Masf 
its  tottering  or  its  fall.*'*— Pp.  44, 46.  |  who,  until  now,  believed  that  they  might  rat 

*'  Within  the  compass  of  a  square  mile  you  upon  the  teaching  of  their  pastor  with  as 
may  hear  four,  five,  six  different  gospels,  j 
The  people,  believe  me,  mark  it  well ;  they  ( 
speak  most  contemptuously  of  their  teachers,  \ 
whom  they  hold  either  for  blockheads  or  \ 
knaves,  in  teaching  these  opposite  doctrines ; ;  euce  they  had  never  dreamed :  they  have  Ml 
because,  in  their  simplicity,  they  believe  that  j  inquired  sutficienUy  to  find  their  way  oat,ai4 
tivth  it  but  one,  and  cannot  conceive  how  each  )  fall  at  last  either  into  indifferentism  or  ds- 
of  these  gentlemen  can  have  a  separate  one  of  spair-f" 

hiflown.f  Growing  immorality,  a  conMguf  nee  I  "The  {intichristian  spirit  speaks  aknid. 
of  contempt  for  religion,  in  many  places  con- )  We  hold  the  Bible  for  our  rule  offaUk  ;  bat  I 
CUTS  also  as  a  catue  to  its  deeper  downfall.^  dare  not  say  how  U  is  inUrpreted,  Even  ov 
The  multitude  cut  the  knot  which  galls  them,  |  universities  go  so  far,  that  I  fear  they  are  pie* 
march  boldly  forward,  and  fling  themselves  \  paring  their  own  downfall ;  for,  when  the  salt 
into  the  arms  of  atheism  in  thought  and  |  loses  its  savor,  it  shall  be  cast  out  and  trodden 
deed.§  Oh,  Protestantism!  has  it  then,  at  j  under  foot. ^  The  devil  possesses  more  frith 
last,  come  to  this  with  thee,  that  thy  disciples  |  tluui  many  of  our  teachers,  and  Mahomet  was 
proiest  agaiiut  ail  religion  ?  Facts,  which  are  )  far  better.^  It  is  awful,  but  yet  true,  tfaat^ 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  worid,  declare  j  among  the  Turks,  no  one  with  impunity  daxes 
aloud  that  this  signification  of  thy  name  is  no )  blaspheme  publicly  Christ,  Abraham,  Mo- 
idle  play  upon  words ;  though  I  know  that  the  (  ses,  and  the  prophets,  as  so  many,  among  ns 
confession  will  excite  a  flame  of  indignation  |  evangelical  Christians,  do  by  word  and  by 
against  mjpself.'*!! — P.  40.  j  UTiting.|j    The  number  of  those  who  ezplaia 

Nor  is  this  disunion  confined  to  doctrines  of  J  away,  as  natural  facts,  the  miracles  of  the 
lesser  importance.  If  the  reader  turn  to  pages )  New  Testament,  is  legion ;  and  their  foUow* 
16—24,  he  will  find  some  of  the  most  cele- 1  exs  are  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament"! 
brated  names  of  modem  Protestantism  ranged  )  *<  Many  of  our  sermons,  even  those  of 
upon  opposite  sides  of  the  questions  of  origin-  \  the  superintendents,  general  superiBtendeats* 
al  sin,  baptism,  the  resurrection,  the  trinity, }  court  preachers,  and  chief  chaplains,  mig^ 
the  eternity  of  hell,  and,  indeed,  every  doc-  (  without  the  slightest  impropriety,  be  delivered 
trine  in  natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  /  in  a  Jewish  sjmagogue,  or  a  Turkish  mosqne; 
natural  and  almost  necessary  consequence  is  ( it  would  only  be  necessary  to  substitute,  in- 
indiiterence  for  all  religion.  j  stead  of  the  words  *  Christianity,'  *  Christ,' 

*•  The  contests  of  the  theological  parties,  ( which  are  introduced  occasionally  for  the 
for  the  most  part,  become  known  to  the  un- 1  form's  sake,  those  which  the  speaker  really 
theological  public,  and  are  openly  discussed  )  intends,  *  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  len- 
among  the  people.?  From  the  disunion  of  ( son,'  *  the  philosophers,'  as,  for  example,  So- 
the  pastors  there  arises,  in  the  heads  and  /  crates,  Mendelsohn,  Mahomet,  &c.**  If  a 
hearts  of  the  people,  nothing  but  confusion.  (  man  now-a-days  preach  the  pure  and  unadul* 
They  hear,  they  read ;  but  no  longer  do  they  )  terated  word  of  God,  and  preach  it  with 
know  where  they  are,  whom  they  should  be-  ( effect, — confounding   the  unbeliever,  start- 

*  Woltmann,  Histor.  DarstcUungcu,  B.  i.  Theil )     *  Ludke,  AbschafTun^  der  Geistlichstaiidef . 
i.  Vorrcde,  8.  13.  )     t  Hammerschmidt,  All.  Kirch.  Zeit.  a.  13(9. 

t  Fiacher,  EiuleitiingindieDogmat.derETao.  )  i  Mullcr,  in  Archcnhols  Minerva,  1809,  Jnli, 
Kirche,  a.  210.  )  a.  67. 

X  Darmatadt  AUgem.  Kirchen-Zeitung,  1825, }  §  Ewald  Anhang  zu  der  Schrift;  Die  Religioo 
No.  13.  )  der  Bibel,  1814. 

§  Brandea  Uber  den  Zeitgeiat,  1810.  )      ||  De  Marces,  Vertheidigung  dea  Glaubeoa. 

II  Dr.  Jeniach,aberGotteaverehnuigund  Kicrh  )     IT  Uber  Hjbelund  Liturgiache  BQeher,  1798. 
L  Rcforroen,  1803.  )     **  Homiletiach.  Litorg.  Correapondens-blatt, 

IT  Hcydenreich,  Prediger-arbeiten,  a.  262.        )  1830,  No.  16. 
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luf  tiM  tvl^Mcm,  eireitiiig  the  indifimnt,  ( Bat  if  tbe  thirty-nine  be|pii_aye,  and  inftant- 
ilingthtmng  ami  confirming  the  friends  of/  ly  begin->to  entertain,  instead  of  the  one  old 
Chiiat^— the  ay  immediately  ii  raiaed,  this  ( belief,  ihirty^nine  new  heliefi,  each  differing 
■aa  tfjnnMdUaf  ^ipcry."«~Pp.  80,  38,  88.     )  from  all  the  other  thirty-eight,  must  we  not. 

This  is  not  mere  declamation.  Every  day,  ( in  common  justice,  decide  tliat  the  old  belief 
evtry  new  eontroTersy  in  Protestant  Grerma- 1  must  have  been  the  true  one  ?  What !  shall 
wf^  places  the  unhappy  truth  in  a  clearer  \  we  hear  these  thirty-nine  protesters  against 
ligfat  £vcry  day  draws  numbers  from  the  ( the  ancient  faith,  eadt  proiuting  ofcavut  all 
fteodaid  of  what  is  called— and  the  name  is  an  )  the  other  Vnrty-^ht,  and  yet  believe  that  their 
alanBing  iadex  of  the  state  of  religion— the  )  joint  protest  was  just?  Thirty-eight  of  them 
ptpermattr^ui  party,  and  adds  to  the  ranks  of)  must  now  be  in  error ;  this  mtut  be :  and  ara 
Rationalism.  Clergy  and  laity  alike  fall  away ;  ( we  still  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  their 
and,  altboi^  we  may  malce  a  large  allowance  )  former  decision,  and  tliat,  too,  relating  to  the 
for  exaggcfvtion,  still  it  is  melancholy  to  find  I  same  identical  matter?  Thus  the  argument 
it  asserted,  in  a  leading  journal,!  that  the  Ra- )  would  stand,  on  the  supposition  that  thirty, 
tioaalists  are  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  (  nine  parts  out  of  forty  of  all  Christendom  had 
the  Prolestant  population.  What  a  striking  (  protested ;  but  there  were  not,  and  there  are 
iQiistimtaon  of  the  plain,  common  sense  ob- )  not  even  unto  this  day,  two  parts  out  of  fifty. 
tervation  which  Dr.  H.  cites  from  Cobbett's  s  So  that  here  we  have  thirty-nine  persona 
Hiiimj  €f  tkg  Befarmatkn  !%  \  breaking  off  from  about  two  thousand,  pro- 

**  Two  true  religions,  two  true  creeds  differ-  \  testing  against  the  faith  ^-liich  the  wiiole  of 
iag  fiom  each  otiier,  present  us  with  an  im- )  their  fathers  had  held ;  we  have  each  of  these 
poaiibilify ;  what,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  ( thirty-nine  protesting  that  all  the  other  thirty, 
hen^  or  fawfy  creeds,  each  differing  from  the )  eight  have  protested  upon  false  grounds ;  and 
icst?  What  is  the  natural  effect  of  men  see-  \  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  their  joint  protest 
iag  coostaiitly  before  their  eyes  a  score  or  two  {  against  the  faith  of  the  two  thousand,  who  are 
of  ttets,  all  calling  themselves  Christians,  all )  backed  by  all  antiquity,  was  wise  and  just  \ 
tolerated  by  the  law,  and  each  openly  declare  \  Is  this  the  way  in  which  we  decide  in  other 
iig  that  all  the  rest  are  false  ?  The  natural, )  cases  ?"— Pp.  601—^. 
the  necessary  effect  is,  that  many  men  will  (  We  have  been  tempted  away  from  our  sub- 
bdiere  that  none  of  them  have  the  truth  on  )  ject  by  the  clear  and  solid  reasoning  of  this 
tbdr  side ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  thing  is  (  admirable  extract ;  and  it  is  not  without  re- 
Un  altogethtr,  and  invented  solely  for  the  )  luctance  we  return  to  that  portion  of  it  wliich 
besefift  of  those  who  dispute  about  it )  we  are  now  considering.    Who  can  reflect 

"Whether  the  Catholic  be  the  true  religion,  (  with  indifference  on  the  state  of  morals  and 

«r  not,  we  have  not  now  to  inquire ;   but, )  religion  where  private  opinion  is  so  licentious, 

«yie  its  long  continuance,  and  in  so  many  s  and  public  preaching  so  uncontrolled,  that  a 

MtioBS  loo,  was  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of )  preacher,  from  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  first 

id  good  aaorai  efiecti  upon  the  people,  the  ( cities  of  Germany,  may  dare  to  talk  lightly  of 

4iNigresment  among  the  Protestants  was,  and )  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  palliate 

h,  a  pvesumptive  proof,  not  less  strong,  of  its  c  its  violation  ? — where  he  may  claim  the  privi- 

ML     If  there  be  forty  persons  who  and  )  lege  of  interpreting  thus  our  Redeemer's  sen- 

vfaose  fathers,  up  to  this  day,  have  enter- )  tence  on  the  adulteress ;  and  where,  above  all, 

tuned  a  certain  belief;  and  if  thirty-nine  of  (it  is  openly  acknowledged  that  there  is  no 

these  scf ,  at  last,  that  this  belief  is  erroneous, )  principle  in  Protestantism  to  check  this  Ucenso 

we  may  naturally  enough  suppose,  or  at  least  \  of  interpretation  ?* 

we  may  think  it  possible,  that  the  truth,  so  /     Fearful,  however,  as  are  these  abuses, — dis- 
long  hidden,  is,  though  late,  come  to  li§^t  (heartening  as  is  the  prospect  where  the  first 

*  Horn.  Lit.  Correnpondenz-blatt.  1830,  No.  30.  ) 

t  DwnntedC  Allgem.  Kirch.  Zeit.  Nd.  900.      S     *  Finehcr,  Einlcitung  in  die  Dogmatik  der  Ev. 

%  Sect.  203—200.  S  Prot.  Kircbc,s.  217. 
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principles  of  fiulth  ire  so  ntteriy  comipted,— )  <*  Our  people  are  'driven  about  hy  ereij 
still  the  adTOcate  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  is  )  wind  of  doctrine.'  We  may,  perii^w*  >tai 
forced  to  look  them  steadily  in  the  face,  and  ( know  what  they  believe  in  religion  to-day,  M ' 
acknowledge  that  they  are  the  necessary  con- )  tee  are  not  mre  that  to-morrow  they  wlU  beHtm 
sequence  of  that  inalienable  right  on  which  ( the  same.  In  what  single  point  are  those  who 
his  own  belief  is  grounded.  The  experience  )  have  declared  war  against  the  pope,  agreed 
of  a  few  years  brought  this  cleariy  before  the  }  among  themselves  ?  If  we  take  tiie  trouble  to 
eyes  of  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation.  As  S  examine  the  articles,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
they  had  defied  the  authority  of  the  church, )  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  one  which  is 
they  discovered  that  their  own  was  disregard-  ( not  admitted  by  some  as  an  article  of  laith, 
ed  in  turn :  the  truths  of  religion  slipped,  one  )  and  by  the  others  rejected  as  ungodly.'**— 
by  one,  insensibly  from  their  grasp;  and,  in  bit-  (  p.  441. 

temess  of  heart,  they  acknowledged  that  their  )  Have  these  predictions  been  falsified  by  the 
power  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  appeasing  ?  event?  Has  any  subsequent  modification  of 
the  spirit  which  they  had  themselves  evoked.  S  the  principles  of  this  unstable  creed  cheeked 

**  •  Verily,  I  must  acknowledge,'  writes  Lu- )  that  wild  and  licentious  career  of  dogmatism, 
^er,  <  much  trouble  cometh  of  my  teaching !  \  the  thought  of  which  imbittered  the  last  days 
Yea,  I  cannot  deny  that  this  matter  often  )  of  the  stem  and  reckless  reformer  ?  Has  any 
maketh  me  sorrowful,  when  my  conscience  (  balm  been  found  for  that  malady  which  Me- 
especially  chideth  me,  in  that  I  have  torn  )  lancfhon  declared  incurable  ?  Have  those  dls- 
asunder  the  former  state  of  the  church,  which  ( graceful  dissensions,  which  Calvin  would  con- 
was  tranquil  and  peaceful  under  the  papacy,  S  ceal  from  posterity,  been  suspended  or  accom- 
and  excited  much  trouble,  discord,  and  fiiction  )  modated  in  latter  times  ?  Let  the  history  of 
by  my  teaching.*  If  the  world  endureth  much  (the  Reformation  in  England,  Scotland,  the 
longer,  we  shall  be  forced,  by  reason  of  the )  Low  Countries,  France,  Switzeriand,  above 
contrary  interpretations  of  the  Bible  which  { all,  Germany,  reply.  Do  not  the'same  causes 
now  prevail,  to  adopt  again,  and  take  refuge )  subsist  to  the  present  day  ?  Are  not  their  ef- 
in,  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  if  we  have  a  (  fects  as  appalling,  aye,  infinitely  more  appal- 
mind  to  maintain  unity  of  faith.f  )  ling  than  they  were  even  in  those  dajrs  when 

'*  It  is  of  no  little  moment  that  the  dissen-  ( the  evil  was  pronounced  incurable !  Alas ! 
sions  which  have  arisen  among  us  should  re-  S  disunion  and  strife  seem  to  be  of  the  very  na- 
main  unsuspected  by  posterity.  For  it  U  tru-  )  ture  and  essence  of  Protestantism ! 
ly  ridiatlouM  ihaty  after  oppoeing  ourteloes  to  the  \  «<  Discord  and  schism  among  the  Protsitp 
entire  world,  we  thould,  at  the  very  commence'  )  ants  were  inevitable.  We  can  fancy  to  our- 
tunt,  differ  among  ourselves.X  The  whole  ( selves  two  periods  in  the  formation  of  their 
Elbe  could  not  supply  water  enough  to  bewail )  religious  opinions :  the  first,  their  common 
the  dissensions  of  the  Reformation.  They  ( struggle  with  Catholicity,  the  protest  and  se- 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  most  momentous  )  paration  of  all  these  new  religious  parties 
doctrines.    The  evil  is  incurable.§  ?  from  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  second,  their 

•  Luther.  Op.  torn.  li.  p.  281,  387.  )  own  internal  process  of  reconstruction.    In 

f  Ibid.  ii.  oont.  Zuingliom.  )  the  first  all  was  pulling  down ;  in  the  second, 

i  Calvin,  Ep.  ad  Melan.  p.  143.    In  the  edi-  /.•,!•  *i.      ^    ^  i  a>         au 

tion  to  whiih  we  have  rtWrcd  (Geneva.  157C)^"^J<i»"g  "P  =    the  first   was  revolution-4he 

in  oocurt  in  p.  U)8.    We  regret  to  add  that,  pro-  )  second,  constitution  or  organization.    But  it 

bably  from  iLe  absence  of  the  author  during  the  >  ^  followed  that,  in  the  one  case,  there  vna 
printing  of  the  present  edition,  the  references  are  )  vtt^w  »i«v,  «ii  «*«  «ti^  «>«0«,  uk^^  was 

not  nnfrequently  defective,  and  iiometinieii  incor- )  unity  of  purpose  and  community  of  exertion, 
rect.  He  mention!  thi«  circura.tancc  in  the  pre-  )  ^^  therefore,  union  :  in  the  other,  diversity 
face  to  the  aecond  edition,  with  a  promwc  that,  )        *  ,    *u      r        j-         ,        , 

by  occaiional  notioet  in  the  "  Universal  Kirchen- )  of  purpose,  and,  therefore,  discord  and  sepa- 

Sisitung."  a  periodical  which  hai  been  e»tal>-  )  ^^i^j^ ^s  soon  as  they  seriously  set 

liahed  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Maine,  the  defect  shall, )   ,      ^  .      *•       4U         .     ^  ^./ 

as  far  aa  possible,  be  sopplicd.  Some  of  the  re-  >  about  reconstructing  the  sole  true  edifice  of 
fercnees  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  on  the  an-  )  Christian  faith, — as  the  architects  were  not  of 
tbority  of  the  work  itself.  •  (     ^   .    ,         tx.  j.u  c  u     i. 

§  Melaneth.  Ep.  1.  iv.  100.  ]     *  Andreas  Dudith,  Schrcibcn  an  Bcza. 


ij  lodgiDg,  till  be  ultuufttelf  retu 
ri^Bkl  dwelling.    Tbe  expositio. 
iCaanlUM  coDcltuiooi  from  it,  which  ^ 
tj  adofted,  were  rejected  bj  uiother 
t  aotwitbatuiding  tbe  ctaimt  or  liumtD  ] 
y,  which  tbey  detennined  not  to 
kit  meuiwlule,  although  authority ' 
mt  at  one  door,  it  was  let  in  at 
Itbough  in  a  new  and  uiore  friendiy  i 

Btbte,  it  bad  dictated  aa  an  arbitraiy  , 
lUiblc  JaiD-fitvr ;  now  it  spoke  mi 
aeniog  Merprrltr  of  tlu  laa :  instead 
't'y™,  prcKiibed  without  proof 
'.  of  Sciipture,  proven  and  Bcriptiual ' 
ma  Dow  piopoaed :  but,  unlbitunste- 
f  BOW  considered  the  proofs  as  worlh- 
l«f  M  little  power  u,  before,  all  had  | 

llw    authority  of  the  church   from  i 
bcj  had  >eceded."*~Pp.  SS,  53. 
■  il  poMJble  to  find,  in  the  oi^aoiza- 

ProtetUntiain,  any  remtdy  for  this 
rbe  opinion  of  Helanctfaon,  in  the  aix- 
vntiuy.  il  that  of  every  reflecting  Pro- ' 
» the  pi«*eat  day. 
w  ioMcnre  tbe  Bible  il,  a«  a  Ibunila-  < 

a  aystem  of  religion,  may  be  learned  | 
•  fret  that  all  the  advocates  of  the  Bi- 
*•  fimncd  their  peculiar  and  contra- ' 

cned*  &om  the  same  volume,  and , 
Mtiicd  and  penecuted  each  other 
M  plea.)     Can   any  man  deny   tl' 
[C  but  few  passage*  in  the  New  Tes-  < 


in  tlieir  HHmons,  conlenions  ol  lailD,  aiM 
controveniei  against  the  Catholict,  they  hare 
declared  a  thousand  and  »  thousaiid  tiiUM, — 
surely  it  is  an  inevitable  eomeqneiice  that 
they  muit  acknowledge  in  e*eiy  Chriitiui  a 
right  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself;  and 
that  those  doctrines  aloM  an  artidei  ct  Uth 
for  each  individual  which  Ac  reodi  in  Ikt  Bi- 
ble, no  matter  whether  others  can  Gtid  Ibem 
there  or  Qot."t— Pp.  68,  66. 

"Our  church  is  founded  on  liberty  <tf&itb: 
she  toleiatee  difference  of  opinion,  and,  ^ 
caune,  tolerates  trror,  and  miul  tolerate  it} 
If  we  iliipMiionaUIy  consider  tha  wbola  or- 
ganizatioD  of  the  Protestant  Chareh,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  thorough  consistency 
is  wanting.^  Tbe  &no  contiiteney  and  coa* 
secutiveness  of  the  Catholic  constitution  ar^ 
wanting  to  the  Evangelical  Church ;  it  wantl 
that  mutual  connection  of  the  members,  and 
subjection  to  one  bead  aa  the  centre  of  uni- 
ty-"ll 

Unhappily,  too,  this  disposition  to  dofua- 
tize  is  not  confined  to  tbe  mere  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  It  extends  even  to  the  euthoii. 
^  itself,  and  eanvasaes  the  authenticity  of 
every  single  book  i  and,  indeed,  oT every  un- 
gle  pasiage  in  the  Bible.  Tbe  opinitmi  of 
Luther  with  regard  to  the  £pist)e  of  tbe  He- 
brews and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  hia 
utter  and  contemptuous  rejection  of  St.  James' 
rtcU  ilrohenUT  EfitUl,  and,  abov*  all,  tbe 


■t  of  til 
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mtitm  IB  which  tfaejr  afaall  not  be  able  to  make  S  Catholic  Church,  which  pnMwn  a  living  an. 
atatfActoiy  repljr  to  the  Catholic's  question,  /  tboritj,  leaTes  the  Hengftenbergians,  8m.,  ftr 
*^j  ttuBj  refuse  to  admit  the  Catholic  coun-  (  behind ;  for  they  cling  to  a  dead  authoritj— 
dls  f*  and  shall  be  compelled  eventualJ j  to )  to  their  creeds  and  symbob  which  remain  as 
gi?e  up  t^  case  as  lost."  I  a  dead  letter;  anathematizing  without  mtrey 

Idle  have  been  the  attempts  to  stay  this  ler- )  any  one  who  but  touches  a  single  hair.*  It 
dhttg  ^irit  by  tiM  ad(^>tion  of  creeds  and  con-  ( is  these  papists  of  Protestantism  who  injure 
fcMJons.  The  attempt  was  irreconcilable  |  the  good  cause.  If  the  principle  be  once  ad- 
vith  the  first  principles  of  Protestantism;  and, )  mitted  that  any  created  being  has  a  right  to 
by  aiming  at  too  much,  defeated  its  own  ob-  \  cry  out  to  the  human  mind :  *  thus  frr  shalt 
ject  The  disalTected  never  fidled  to  meet  it )  thou  go  and  no  farther,*  then  he  who  first  ex- 
with  the  ready  retort :  ( ercises  the  right  has  gained  the  point.    On  the 

**  Howtm  unquestionable  the  liberty  of  be- )  other  hand,  to  exercise  this  right,  and  protest 
hef  may  bt  in  the  Protestant  Church,  as  frr  (  against  it  on  the  other,  is  to  unite  the  most 
as  principlea  go,  in  practice  it  is  miserably  re- )  contummaU  uijustice  with  the  most  metmritUid 
itrieted.  Tis  true  the  Protestants  have  not  a  I  abtwrdUif  /"f— P- 128. 
pope ;  but,  what  is  far  worse,  they  have  popee.  {  Thus,  therefore,  in  the  consistent  exercise 
ProteslBnt  owsistories  equivalently  supply  the  ?  of  the  Protestant  belief,  there  is  a  positive  ob* 
place  ef  popes.  «  Liber^,'  say  they,  <  must  |  ligation  by  which  each  individual  is  bound, 
not  be  abused :  the  church  does  not  dictate  to  /  alone  and  unaided,  to  form  his  own  opinions 
us,  as  with  the  CathoUcs,  what  we  are  to  be-(from  the  Bible  alone;  discarding  the  human 
liefe;  we  dictate  it  to  the  church;  not  ae-|  forms  of  creeds  and  symbob.  Could  any  con- 
coniing  to  our  own  caprice,  but  as  it  is  clear-  ( sequence  be  deduced  more  cleariy  ?  And  yet 
\f  eipcessed  in  the  Bible,  which  in  matters  of  |  could  any  be  more  absurd  ?  Has  thb  princi- 
religiott  we  hold  to  be  the  only  fountain  of  (pie  of  unassbted  inquiry  ever  been  brought 
knowledge.'  And  the  church  of  every  par-  j  into  consistent  operation?  Is  it  possible  that 
ticubr  district  muit  hear  what  b  dictated.  ?  it  ever  should  ?  As  well,  with  Epbcopius,t 
Each  individual  preacher  b  not  permitted  the )  require  that  all,  even  the  unlettered,  should 
free  use  of  hb  reason  in  examining  the  Scrip-  ?  master  the  difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  and 
life.  Whoever  will  venture  to  use  it,  as  I  j  Greek  originab,  and  discard  the  human  aid  of 
kave  done,  wiU  forthwith  be  deprived  o/*wj  version  and  paraphrase  ! 
dhoige,  mtd  taught  what  true  Proteetanl  Hberty  I  "  The  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  it 
ignt^p^  31.  S  b  true,  is  the  ground-work  of  the  Reforma- 

-The  advocates  of  creeds  mock  the  author-  ( tion,  but  for  the  great  mass  it  b  ts^wmWe  and 
ity  of  the  pope  of  Bome,  while  they  have  |  «6««rrf  ,§  iwMoii/ auMori<Sf,  for  the  majority  of 
themselves  a  paper  pope,  who,  had  not  the  \  mankind  a  religion  b  ineonceivabU.W  Men 
psBuon  for  articles  of  faith  been  cooled,  would  |  are  to  constUuied  that,  in  the  affairs  of  religion, 
kave  been  infinitely  worae.f  The  Lutherans  j  they  require  a  gwide.'^  We  mutt  have  creeds, 
•four  day  would  set  up  a  paper  pope  in  place  I  until  men  shaU  be  able  to  stand  upon  their 
of  one  of  flesh  and  blood;  instead  of  the  Bi- )  own  feet,  «,  m  this  world,  they  never  thall,** 
Ue  lationaUy  interpreted,  their  own  books  of  J  Every  human  exposition  of  faith  b  an  evil ; 
confessions,  as  asacied  authority— as  the  eter- )  but  a  neeestary  eml,  to  guard  against  greater, 
ml  law,  not  only  of  teaching,  but  of  fiuth  !'*t—  (  ^*  "  dangerous  to  truth  and  liberty ;  but  yet 

Pn  <tJ    AS  I 

_, '      ^.      Au-         •  A   IT     L    1 •     -  )      *  Haur.  der  Teufcl  eio  Bibel-erkliirer,  •.  236. 

«No.     On   this  point  Hengstenberg  is  a^     x  pamiftadt  AUgcm.  KirchenZciiuM.  1826. 

Catholic,  and  not   a   Protestant.    Nay,  the )     t  Ditpot.  Theol.  t.  ii.  445.    See  alto  Inttitut. 

)  Theol.  t.  i.  373. 

S     §  Jurieu,  Lettrea  cootre  rHiatoire  dea  Yaria- 
*  Langadorf.  Bloaacn  der  Protest.  Theologie,  (  tiona. 
f.  446.  )      U  Niemeyer,  Reobachtnngen  anf  Reiaen.  Tb.  2. 

^  Paalsovr.  Syneaina,  a.  192.  )      ^  Spalding,  Vcrtraute  Bricfe. 

t  Haaceaaki.  dcr  Teulel  cia  Bibel-eiklarer !  (  *'*  Tief- trunk,  Cenaor  dea  Prot.  LehrbefrifTa 
ft.  296.  )  Yorredc,  a.  12. 
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indispeoMble.  Eitberwc  must  renounce  uni- /siooists  of  Germany  tie  alike  Mgntd,  thai 
tj  and  purify  of  fidth  altogether,  or  adopt  \  authority  is  indispentabie  as  a  coostitiifiift 
somewhat  of  popery.'** — Pp.  122, 123.  )  principle  in  a  consistent  creed.    Wfafttber  the 

Here,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  genuine  (  Church  of  England  possess  such  authority.  ii« 
principles  of  Protestantism  preclude  the  use  )  must  for  the  present,  ieare  to  be  discoaaed  by 
of  creeds  and  formularies  of  faith,  even  for  the  I  the  parties  themselves.  We  shall  content  ou^ 
unlettered  multitude ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  )  selves  with  transcribing,  from  a  hoetof  similii 
weakness  of  the  human  intellect,  the  acknow-  r  authorities,  one  or  two  very  sboit  paMagetf 
lodged  and  proved  obscurityf  of  the  Bible,  \  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake, 
and  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  vast  uned- )  '*  In  truth,  the  Catholic  supematundiam  k 
ueated  mi^rity  of  mankind,  render  it  impos-  ( the  only  consistent  scheme.*  If  a  leligioB 
sibie  that  they  should  be  their  own  masters,  /  contain  mysteries — ^if  its  path  towards  fiuth 
even  as  to  the  first  principles  of  religion,  s  lie  over  prodigies,  i^  MyiUm  of  tn/b W6tWfy  it 
Where  is  the  sincere  inquirer  to  look  for  the  >  (A«  onlypotribU  one.  It  is  the  o«^  tjfdim  ra^ 
aoltttion  of  the  difficulty  ?  ( corded  in  history,  which,  in  the  matoal  dt- 

•<In  this  undeniable  and  well-known  state  )  pendence  andharmony  of  iti  puts,  eon  be  e&d 
of  the  ease,  as  fiur  as  I  can  comprehend,  there  ( to  deserve  the  fUEiiM/*'t — ^Pp.  188, 184. 
remains,  as  regards  what  is  ambiguous,  mjrs- )  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  entv  !■• 
terious,  or,  in  a  word,  what  is  not  within  the  /  to  any  examination  of  the  special  doctrines  by 
comprehension  of  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  S  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  distingoiabed; 
Bible,  but  this  alternative —  )  we  shall  pass  over,  therefore,  the  fifth  and 

*'  Either  to  recognize  an  infidUble  judge  in  s  sixth  chaptefs,  in  which  an  immense  host  of 
natters  of  fidth :  )  names  and  authorities,  from  eveiy  sect  and 

*•  Or  to  grant  to  all  who  agree  with  our-  ( every  party,  is  produced  in  favor  of  the  doe* 
selves  in  professing  themselves  Christians,  and )  trines  of  tradition,  the  real  presence,  transub- 
denying  the  existence  of  an  infallible  author-  ( stantiation,  purgatory,  the  invocation  of  sainbit 
ity,  the  right  to  judge,  as  shall  seem  right  to  )  &c.  We  could  not  hope  to  do  justice  by  any 
themselves,  of  all  that  is  dark  and  incompre-  c  selection ;  and,  therefore,  shall  merely  refer 
hensible ;  however  their  judgment  may  differ  )  the  reader  to  these  chapters,  as  admirable  in 
fiom  our  own,  and,  this  difference  notwith- )  themselves,  and  as  furnishing  a  most  valuable 
standing,  to  acknowledge  them  as  brethren  in  ( supplement  to  those  collections  of  Protestuik 
the  church.  )  authorities  with  which  we  are  already  fiuniliar. 

**  But,  if  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  first,  (  We  come  now  to  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
tiien  I  can  see  no  farther  aUemaHoe.  There )  progress  of  the  Reformation,  with  the  doc- 
temame  fixr  ue  nothing  but  Uraightway  to  effect  I  trinal  divisions  and  variations  of  the  several 
•  reeonciHation  with  the  Catholic  Church.**X —  j  sects  into  which  it  was  split  even  in  its  cradle. 
Pp.  128 — 80.  }  We  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  tlie  wan-  S  even  an  analysis  of  these  most  interesting 
darings  and  wild  excesses  of  ultra-protestant-  /chapters  (vii.  viii.) ;  every  authority  illus- 
ism,  should  have  produced  upon  the  reflecting  s  tratcs  some  particular  point, — every  page  ia 
portion  of  the  community  the  same  impres- )  full  of  its  own  peculiar  meaning ;  the  whole 
sions,  both  at  home  and  upon  the  continent, —  ( is  a  succinct  history  of  this  extraordinary  re- 
a  settled  conviction  of  the  absolute  unfitness  S  ligious  revolution  in  ail  its  phases ;  and  al- 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  reform,  either }  though  it  be  composed  of  extracts  from  a  great 
to  form  or  regulate  the  creed,  whether  of  an  S  numberof  authors,  exclusively  Protestant,  yet, 
individual,  or,  still  less,  of  a  community.  The  )  so  admirable  is  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
high-churchmen  of  Oxford  and  the  confes-  s  selected  and  arranged,  that  it  presents  all  the 

*  Tolber,  Unteirichtder  SymboUicher  Btich-  (  *  Prof.  Kahlcr.Seud-schreiben  an  Prof.  Hahn, 
cm,  1796.  (  B.  M. 

t  See  pp.  607—8,  et  teq.  (     f  Rciahold,  iihcr  die  Kantiiche  Philosophic, 

Wieland,  VermiM^htc  AufiiiUM.  (  s.  197. 
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nice  of  a  onifonn  and  contmooai  nar-  ( for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  dis- 
!.  )  cipllne,  fasting,  penance,  «tc.,  which  popeiy 

rrosld  any  history  present  such  claims  (laid  upon  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
the  almost  implicit  confidence  of  the  ( live  according  to  their  own  inclination,  and 
r.  It  does  not  put  forward  the  one-  /  give  free  rein  to  their  inordinate  passions.* 
views  of  an  enemy  of  the  reform,  and  a  J  «« To  the  princes  Luther  gave  monasteries, 
an  of  the  papacy.  It  is  drawn  up  by )  cloisters,  and  abbeys ;  to  the  priests,  wives;  to 
inds  of  the  very  men  who  were  engaged  s  the  multitude,  freedom ;  and  that  was  doing  a 
i  work ;  or,  at  least,  whose  interest  it )  great  deal  for  his  canse.f  The  great  were, 
>  conceal  its  defects.  Not  a  single  Cath-  S  for  the  most  part,  influenced  by  the  church 
rriter  is  cited  in  the  entire  range  of  the  )  property ;  the  ecclesiastics,  by  the  liberty  to 
dve ;  it  is  a  purely  Protestant  history  of  J  marry ;  the  common  people,  by  the  hope  of 
totestant  Reformation.  We  see  its  en- )  being  freed  from  confession  and  other  bur- 
lachinery  laid  bare, — and  by  those  who  S  dens.  In  fine,  most  of  them  had  their  pri- 
well  acquainted  with  its  workings ;  the  (  vate  views  and  interests,  although  the  proles- 
es  hy  which  its  apostles  were  influenced ;  3  sion  and  the  love  of  truth  was  made  to  serve 
eufl  which  they  employed  in  its  propa-  <  as  the  cloak  for  all."t— Pp.  822—4. 
I.  Let  the  reader,  when  he  has  learned,  /  Dr.  H.  has  collected  a  good  many  speci- 
this  uiMjaestionable  evidence,  the  human  S  mens  of  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  their 
es  and  human  passions  in  which  it  had  c  theological  discussions  were  conducted.  But 
e ;  the  rapine  and  licentiousness  which ;  we  feel  that  we  should  not  consult  either  the 
teed  its  progress ;  the  anarchy,  civil  and  \  instruction  or  the  taste  of  our  readers  by  tran- 
Nis,  which  itproduced  wherever  its  steps  (Scribing  them  here.  And,  indeed,  it  would 
tamed ;  when  he  has  read  of  the  igno-  s  be  an  endless  task  ;  for  the  same  spirit  distin- 
aiid  uncertainty  which  marked  its  earli-  )  guished  all  their  controversies.  The  dispute 
!pa ;  the  pride  and  personal  feeling,  as  in  )  with  Caristadt,  with  Zuingli,  that  with  Eras- 
lestion  of  the  blessed  eucharist ;  or  the  (  mus — ^though  in  a  less  remarkable  degree — 
accident,  as  in  the  controversy  with ;  with  Storch  and  the  Baptists,  all  teem  with 
in  which  its  most  important  doctrinal  c  the  same  unworthy  spirit ;  nor  do  we  con- 
es originated ;  when  he  has  turned,  in  ;  ceive  it  possible,  that  any  man  rising  from  tiie 
ig,  from  the  foul  and  unchristian  Ian-  ( examination  of  the  controversies  of  that  day, 
in  which  the  holiest  questions  are  dis- }  in  which  the  holiest  opinions  of  antiquity 
1,  and  the  most  exalted  personages  as-  )  were  upturned,  and  the  vrildest  novelties  suh- 
;  the  coarse  and  calumnious  devices  by  ( stituted  in  their  place, — knowing  the  spirit  in 
Ifae  popular  passions  were  excited ; —  /  which  they  were  examined, — the  ignoraneeof 
dl  this  before  his  eyes,  and  upon  the  au-  s  many,  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  almost  aH 
f  of  the  abettors  and  ^pok>gists  of  the  /  the  combatants,  and  the  unrelenting  hate  with 
mation,  let  him  ask  himself,,  whetiier  this  ( which  each  persecuted  in  the  rest  that  firee- 
le  woric  of  Grod — whether  it  be  possible  >  dom  of  conscience  which  all  claimed  for  them- 
:  was  prompted  by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  its  ( selves,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  ttiat  any 
,  or  guided  by  his  eternal  wisdom  in  its  }  man  can  look,  without  shuddering,  upon  this 
nogress  ?  ?  almost  irremediable  revolution ;  nor,  however 

lie  fiery  youths,  the  princes,  are  the  best  S  strong  his  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  reformed 
•rans  of  ail ;  they  take  presents  and  mo- )  religion,  shut  out  from  his  mind  the  startling 
iom  the  cloisters  and  foundations ;  the  \  suggestion,  that,  in  this  great  revolution,  there 
tndt  also  appropriate  the  jewels,  no )  was  but  little  of  that  calm  deliberation  which 
wi^  the  good  intention  of  taking  care  ( distinguishes  prudent  councils ;  that  opinions 

sm.*     The  great  mass  of  the  people  /     ^  «         ,    „         /^u  •  *•   i    •        a        n^ 
*      .   .  ,       .  .    )         Bncer  dc  Regno  Chntti,  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  24. 

to  have  embraced  the  new  gospel,  solely  (  Basil,  ed.  1577. 

\     t  Broehm«id,  Examen  Conlesuonis  Aigasti^ 

mother,  voo  beider  Gestalt  des  Sacraments* )  nc,  p.  163. 

iaberg,1528.  /    ^  Arnold,  Th.  2.  Bd.  16.  ksp.  6.  t. 
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and  practices  which  age  had  consecrated  and  (  der  to  remove  the  impression !  Nor  was  it 
authority  Tendered  venerable,  were  rejected )  confined  to  their  public  relations :  it  exteiiM 
Iram  pique,  or  condemned  without  examina-  (  even  to  the  intercourse  of  private  life ;  and 
tion ;  that  the  majestic  work  of  wise  and )  Menzel  tells*  that  a  party  of  sacramentariaa 
saintly  centuries  was  torn  down  in  a  few  trou-  ?  refug;ees,  consisting  of  women  and  cbildieBp 
bled  years  of  anarchy  and  outrage,  and  the  au-  S  who  sailed  from  London  in  the  depth  of  win- 
tbority  of  the  holiest  and  wisest  men  who  had )  ter,  were  prohibited  to  land,  under  pain  of 
enlightened  Christianity,  rudely  pushed  aside  (  death,  successively  at  the  ports  of  Wismir, 
by  an  excited  multitude,  dogmatizing  from ;  Rostock,  Lubeck,  and  Hamburg,  simply  be- 
impulse  ot  passion,  rather  than  conviction ;  ( cause  their  leader  bad  distinguished  himself 
and,  in  the  fury  of  the  hour,  shut  out  from  the  )  by  his  writings  in  the  sacramentarian  contio- 
possibility  of  calm  or  rational  discussion.  ?  versy  ! 

The  eighth  chapter  details  the  after  history  (  The  discussions  on  works,  free-will,  and  a 
of  the  principal  sects  into  which  the  leading  )  thousand  other  points,  furnished  never-lailinf 
jamilies  of  the  reform  were  subdivided ;  the  (  fuel  for  tliis  intolerant  spirit.  In  vain  did  the 
■tory  of  each  sometimes  told  by  their  own  his- )  authorities  resort  to  the  Catholic  expedient  of 
torians,  but  always  from  the  pen  of  some  one  (synods  and  concordias.  Their  fonnulariei 
who,  like  them^lvcs,  was  an  enemy  of  Cath- )  ^^re  disregarded  by  the  dogmatizers  whom 
olicity.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  history  )  they  sought  to  silence ;  and  only  supplied  new 
that  the  full  working  of  their  principles  is  de-  S  material  for  dissension  to  that  party  whose 
veloped.  Hitherto  they  have  appeared  in  a  )  opinions  they  attempted  to  embody, 
position,  in  which  they  are,  more  or  less,  in-  (  yye  ^ould  not  hope  to  follow  them  tfaroagk 
fluenced  by  a  common  object ;  hitherto,  to  )  tj,eir  after-wanderings ;  nor  do  we  suppose 
adopt  the  language  of  Henke,  we  have  seen  ( that,  except  as  illustrating  the  utter  incapad- 
them  in  the  first  phase  of  revolution.  The  )  ty  of  any  body  of  men  to  be  their  own  guides 
work  of  demolition  went  on  with  comparative  ( ]n  religion,  there  can  be  much  interest  in  the 
harmony;  but  now  the  labor,  far  more  per-  S  motley  history  of  the  Gichtelians  and  Weigel- 
plexing,  of  reconstruction  compiences;  and/j^^s,  the  Ubiquitarians  and  Syncretists;  or 
it  is  here  that  all,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  An-  S  even  the  numerous,  and,  for  a  time,  triumph- 
glicans,  have  conspired  to  furnish  the  best )  ^^  sect  of  Pietists,  though  it  bears  a  striking 
moral  evidence  of  those  Catholic  principles  (  resemblance  to  an  important  party  of  our  owi 
which  it  was  their  common  object  to  upturn. )  time.  As  each  branch  fell  away  from  ttt 
Scarce  had  Luther  been  called  to  his  last  and  (  mouldering  stem,  it  divided  into  new  fii^ 
ftarfol  account,  when  the  thin  veil  of  external )  ments,  each  enjoying  a  short-lived  existence, 
union,  which  his  despotic  rule  had  flung  over  ( sufficiently  protracted  to  perpetuate  the  seeds 
the  dissensions  of  his  party,  was  torn  into  a)  of  disunion  and  strife. 
thousand  fragments.  The  Antinomian  con-  (  xhe  dissensions  of  the  Calvinistic  party 
troversy  furnished  the  first  material  of  strife ; )  form  the  second  section  of  this  important 
and,  in  a  short  time,  divided  the  territory  of  Lu.)  chapter.  The  author  confines  himself  par- 
tberanism  into  two  districts—their  head-quar-  S  ticulariy  to  those  formal  divisions  which  took 
ttn  at  Meissen  and  Thuringen— as  dUtinct, )  pi^ce  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  early 
wd  M  in?6terate  in  their  hostility,  as  if  they  S  part  of  the  succeeding  century.  The  rule  of 
kad  Mm  been  united  under  one  ruler.  The )  Calvin  was  not  a  whit  less  aihitraiy  than  fliat 
ipiiit  MOQ  extmided  over  the  entire  country ;  (  of  Luther ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  in  sup- 
wd  we  may  judge  of  the  rage  of  the  con- )  pressing  the  spirit  of  insuboidination,  al- 
tadiiig  paitiei,  fiwn  the  report,  industriously  ( though  the  banishment  of  Sebastian  CastaliOb 
ciieiilated  by  the  partisans  of  one  opinion,  i  ^^  the  burning  of  Servetus,  bdd  out  a  fear- 
that  tha  devil  had  carried  off  Osiander  one  of?  f^  warning  to  those  who  might  venture  te 

tilt  toiktefi  of  the  opporite  party,  and  torn  his  I  think  ^^^  themselves.    To  such  a  pitch  did 
body  into  piacei.    So  firmly  was  it  believed, ) 

fllit  the  coipM  was  publicly  exhumed,  in  or- )  •  Bd.  iv.  e.  118* 
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otes  on  predestiiiation  ri^e,  that  the  I     The  variations  of  Protestantiso^'in  England 
es  at  Berne  prohibited  the  discussion  ;  — ^the  total  remodelling  of  the  articles  and  lit- 


T.  But  it  was  in  the  Low  Countries 
great  organic  changes  in  the  consti- 
Calvinism  were  brought  about.  The 
to  force  the  Belgic  Confession  and  the 
m  of  Heidelberg  upon  the  people, 
)  the  storm  which  had  been  gather- 


urgy  in  1562 — the  infusion  of  Calvinism  at 
and  after  this  period — the  division  into  high 
and  low  church — ^the  latitudinarian  tendency, 
to  which  the  names  of  TillotBon,  Bomet, 
Hoadley,  Chillingworth»  and  Watson,  in  their 
respective  days,  lent  their  sanction — the  ori- 
tialf  a  century.  The  Remonstrants, )  gin  and  increase  of  Methodism,  with  its  own 
rotesting  party  was  called,  from  their  ( internal  subdivisions — and  finally,  the  motley 
ranee  against  the  fifth  article,  found  |  forms  under  which  dissent  has,  at  all  times, 
leader  in  Arminius ;  while  the  contra-  (  maintained  its  struggle  with  the  Establish- 
itiants  were  headed  by  Francis  Go-  j  ment — these  form  the  third  section ;  and  the 
name  since  fiunous,  and  identified  I  divisions  of  the  Baptists  under  Joris,  Hoff- 
e  darkest  shade  of  Calvin's  gloomy  j  man,  Nicholai,  and  Menno,  the  fourth ;  and 

}  lastly,  as  if  to  show  the  impossibility  of  union, 
party  underwent  many  modifications.  {  no  matter  how  few  the  articles  of  belief,  a 
luestton,  whether  or  not  6od*s  eternal )  section  is  given  to  the  dissensions  even  of 
f  reprobation,  precede,  in  the  order  of  \  the  Unitarians ;  although  it  might  be  sup- 
tiie  ibre-knowledge  of  our  common  )  posed  that  they,  at  least,  had  narrowed  the 
Adam,  they  divided  themselves  into  (  debatable  principles  so  far,  as  to  render  disa- 
psarians  and  sub-lapsarians  ;  and,  af- )  greement  impossible  or  indifferent  as  to  the 
n  attempt,  in  1614,  to  effect  reconcil-  (  few  which  remained.  Thus,  through  an  im- 
r  at  least  mutual  toleration,  they  sub-  j  mense  mass  of  extorted  evidence,  which  it 
into  tolerants  and  non-tolerants.  The  !  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  condense,  it  is 
'  John  Bameveidt  fell  a  victim  in  his  j  shown — from  the  first  principles  of  the  Pko- 
'U3  to  the  malignant  bigotry  of  this )  testant  creed — from  the  history  of  its  origin 
ind  his  companion  in  imprisonment,  \  and  progress — from  the  practical  working  of 
raitias,  owed  his  escape  from  a  simi- )  all  the  varied  forms  under  which  it  has  been 
o  the  affectionate  and  intrepid  strata-  ( tried  by  the  several  sects  which  have  arisen 
tiie  vrife.  But  notwithstanding  these  j  since  that  period — that  nothing  approaching, 
neasures,  and  the  explicit  condemna-  /  even  remotely,  to  the  appearance  of  unity, 
the  Arminian  doctrines  in  the  synod  ( ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  permanently 
-ootwitbstanding  the  deprivation  and  /  maintained  under  its  influence, 
lent  of  beyond  eighty  ministers  who  (  But  it  is  tinve  to  draw  to  a  close ;  and  most 
to  submit* — the  opinions  still  main- )  willingly,  had  we  not  already  exceeded  our 
heir  hold ;  and  the  dissensions  of  the  (  proposed  limits,  would  we  translate  entire  into 
3Dtinued  unabated.  The  question  of)  our  pages  the  concluding  chapter,  in  which 
inrance  of  the  Sabbath,  soon  after,  ex-  (  are  recorded  numberiess  admissions,  which 
new  flame,  which  blazed  with  equal )  candor  has  wrung  even  from  the  enemies  of 
n  all  these  contests  the  liberty  of  Pro-  /  our  church,  that  in  her  bosom  alone  is  found 
on  was  utterly  forgotten;  nor  was  there  S  the  true  home  of  the  Christian  inquirer  after 

0  did  not  feel  the  justice  of  the  de- )  tnith. 

1  by  which  the  celebrated  Isaac  Papin  (  "  When  we  look  back  upon  past  ages," 
.  his  return  to  Catholic  unity :  **  That )  says  Hurter  the  Protestant  historian  of  Inno- 
dividual  Protestant  did  wrong  in  re-  (  cent  III.,  **  and  behold  how  the  papacy  has 
o  submit  to  the  decisions  of  his  syn- )  outlived  all  other  institutions,  how  it  has  wit- 
whole  Protestant  party  was  wrong  in  (  nessed  the  rise  and  wane  of  so  many  states; — 
g  against  the  synod  of  Trent."  )  itself,  amid  the  endless  fluctuations  of  human 

( things,  preserving  and  asserting  the  self-same 
*  Bcnke,  Th.  3.  t.  405.  24.  j  unchangeable  spirit, — can  we  woodftx  l^ut 
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minj  look  to  it  as  that  Rock  which  rears  >  palling  work  on  the  stale  of  Protestantism  it   ^ 
itself  unshaken  amid  the  beating  sui^ges  of?  Germany,  <■  that  some  sought  in  the  boaoB 
time  ?  I  of  a  church,  which,  amid  all  its  dreadful  cor   ^ 

<•  The  Catholic  laith,  if  we  concede  its  first )  ruptions,  at  least  possessed  the  fimn  and  i»>  ^ 
axiom,  which  neither  the  Lutherans,  nor  the  ( taincd  the  leading  doctrines  of  a  true  chunk,  ^ 
Reformed,  nor  even  the  followers  of  Socinus  /  the  peace  which  they  um,^  in  vain  amid  tin    ^ 
denied,  %»  om  contiaieni  mid  a»  conucuixoe  asihe  I  endless  variations  of  the  Protestant  churchM   ^ 
books  of  Eudid,    The  entire  Komish  religion  )  of  Germany,  and  their  gradual  renunciatioi 
is  founded  on  the  fact  of  a  supernatural  reve-  f  of  every  doctrine  of  Christianify.**    Nor  is   " 
lation,  designed  for  tlie  whole  human  race ; )  the  spirit  confined  to  Germany.     It  is  the 
which,  as  it  embraces  all  generations,  future  )  main-spring,  strenuously  and  sincerely  though 
as  well  as  present,  can  never  be  interrupted :  ( it  be  disclaimed,  of  that  remarkable  revulsion 
otherwise  the  sublime  work,  accomplished  by )  of  feeling  and  principle  which  the  late  publi- 
a  God-man,  and  sealed  by  his  blood,  would  be  (  cations  of  the  Oxford  press  display.    Tbeie 
exposed,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hy{K>thcsis, )  is  still  a  clinging,  to  be  sure,  to  the  vague 
to  suffer  and   eventually  to  perish  by  the  (  and  unsubstantial  phantom  of  high-church  txh 
weakness  and  errors  of  men.    These  conse-  i  thority.    But  the  principle  is  in  truth  the 
quences  of  the  first  principles  are  indisputa-  (  same  which  has  guided  so  many  back  to  the 
ble ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  article  of  Cath-  {  fold  of  Catholic  unity ;  and  a  brief  trial  wii 
olic  belief  which  is  not  justifiable,  by  the )  decide  the  justice  of  its  application, 
closest  deduction,  from  this  principle.*  S     We  regard  this  remarkable  religioos  movfr* 

"  We,  Protestants  as  we  are,  when  we  take )  ment  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  we  look 
in  at  one  view  this  wondrous  edifice,  from  its  \  forward  to  the  issue  with  the  most  assuifd  ; 
base  to  its  summit,  must  acknowledge  that  we )  hope.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  manlines  j 
have  never  beheld  a  system,  which,  the  found- 1  and  learning  with  which  its  leaders  pat  fiM^  ) 
ation  once  laid,  is  raised  upon  such  certain  )  ward  their  views  in  the  controversy  with  their  t 
and  secure  principles ;  whose  structure  dis-  (  brethren  of  the  establishment :  and,  althoigh  | 
plays,  in  its  minutest  details,  so  much  art,  {  we  deplore  tiie  acrimony,  not  to  say  bUndnea^  \ 
penetration,  and  consistency ;  and  whose  plan )  with  which  the  holiest  tenets  of  our  religiei  l 
is  so  proof  against  the  severest  criticism  of  (  are  discussed,  yet  we  have  been  so  long  h^ 
the  most  profound  science  !"t — ^Pages  705, )  bituated  to  insult  and  misrepresentation,  tfarf 
706.  <  we  are  content  to  bear  on  a  little  longer,  ii 

We  have  now  traced  the  wanderer  through )  consideration  of  the  better  spirit  of  inqnhy 

his  long  and  wearisome  course, — full,  alas !  ( which  is,  even  thus,  excited.    The  progw 

**  of  much  labor  and  affliction  of  spirit," —  )  of  truth,  however  it  may  be  modified  by  of 

from  ^e  first  doubt  which  crosses  his  troubled  (  cumstances,  or  retarded  by  national  or  ediiet> 

mind,  to  the  full  solution  of  all  in  the  acknow-  S  tional  prejudice,  still,  in  its  general  resa]|i,ii 

ledgment  of  that  divine  faith,  which,  like  its )  uniform  and  secure :  nor  docs  it  require  mnek 

heavenly  Master,  is  "yesterday,  to-day,  and  s  acquaintance  with  the  polemical  histoiyof  ear 

for  ever."    The  zealous  author  has  subjoined, )  own  times,  to  read,  in  the  attempted  revivil 

in  an  appendix,  an  account  of  the  most  distin-  ( of  high-church  autliorityin  England,  the  etnt 

guished  among  those  who,  like  himself,  have  )  principles  which  guided  back  to  the  Catfaolie 

trodden  this  laborious  path,  and,  like  him  too,  (  Church  the  steps  of  Stolberg  and  Schlegd  ii 

found  a  rest  from  their  labors  in  the  ancient )  Germany ;  the  same  dissatisfied  consciousnev 

home  of  Catholicity.    **  It  is  on  record,"  says  /  of  the  insufficiency  of  early  convictions — the 

Mr.  Roee,t  in  his  most  interesting,  though  ap-  S  same  unacknowledged  want  which  individoil 

)  resources  cannot  supply — the  same  unavowed, 

•  Gfrorer,  Krititebe  Geichiehte  dea  Urchriit-  / ,  «_^v«ui„  ,,^r^u  *^^a^^^^  ♦^  ♦!.-♦ :— 

cnthDmt.    Bd.  1.  Pref.  p.  16-17.  )  «"^  probably  unfelt,  tendency  to  that  unerring 

t  Marhehieke,  Symbolik.    1810.  /  authority,  which  reason  and  experience  alike 

JJ^i  T^^r'^SLi:^^^'^yT^»    *"'«  ♦""e'.t  is  U.e  only  stay  for  the  werfcBe«. 

\Q^  jjjjjy  gujjie  fof  \^Q  waverings,  of  the 
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huuB  udeistanding.    One*  who  was  well  /  tion,  which  a  few  yean'  experience  of  the 

(palifiei  to  read  the  signs  of  the  age,  has  fore-  ( anarchy  his  own  labor  had  brought  forth,  ex- 

varMdliis  fellow  Plrotestants  that  their  church  |  torted  from  the  founder  of  the  Reformatioii 

witt  lose  Miore  of  her  members.    The  statisti-  ( himself.f    "  If  the  world  endure  yet  much 

cri  iBlans  of  each  succeeding  year  prove  ;  longer,  by  reason  of  the  contrary  expositions 

thst  he  has  read  them  aright ;  and  that  the  (  of  the  Bible,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 

dM  has  eome  tor  the  fufilment  of  that  predic-  S  maintain  unity  of  faith,  to  kaos  rectmne  ogam 

)ioihe  decrees  of  the  couneiU,** 
*  Pbak,  '*  Onfhepremt  potitioaof  iheCath-  { 
die  Hid  Pratestnt  Parties,"  p.  120.  {  •  Luther,  lib.  i.  eootra  Zuiogliom. 
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SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  SACRED  HISTORY. 

No.  1. 

rpHE  halt  and  wisest  men  of  all  ages  have  i  important  duties  of  it,  it  must  appear  a  signal 
i.  ereragiaad  in  acknowledging  the  import-  S  instance  of  God's  goodness  and  compassion, 
laesofraligioik,  as  the  foundation  of  our  pre-)  to  have  given  us  an  external  revelation,  in 
KB(t,  as  well  as  of  our  future  happiness.  The  s  order  to  elucidate  the  great  principles  of  natu- 
Bost  tsanwd  heathens  were  convinced  of  this  /  ral  religion  obscured  by  prejudices;  to  direct 
tnifli;  wbA  Cicero  tells  us,  that  nature  (by  C  us  in  the  several  parts  of  our  duty;  and  to  en- 
wkseh  he  ■rann  the  reason  of  mankind,  or  the  >  force  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  most  pow- 
^    Balarsl  dictates  of  their  conscience)  leads  all  (  erfiil  and  engaging  motives ;  besides  discover- 

iMBtodle  heUef  and  acknowledgment  of  God, )  ing  to  us  certain  things  of  great  importance 
wi  that  withoat  religion,  consisting  chiefly  in }  and  advantage,  which  otherwise  would  have 
I  Ihs  tar  of  God,  human  society  could  not  long  S  remained  concealed  fh>m  our  knowledge. 
I  lahsist  is  the  worid.  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca, )  That  God  has  really  given  us  such  a  revela- 
^  PlolBreh,  Ice  as  spears  from  their  writings,  \  tion,  which  exhibits  a  clear  discovery  of  the 
tar  similar  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  re- )  great  principles  and  duties  of  the  law  of  nature, 
tigisD,  and  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  the  most  \  and  renders  them  more  obvious  and  certain  to 
dieidfid  effects  of  misery  and  anarchy  must )  the  bulk  of  mankind ; — a  revelation  which 
iaevilahiy  follow,  if  the  knowledge  of  God  (  enforces  the  practice  of  virtue  with  the  strong- 
lad  leligioa  were  totally  banished  from  the  S  est  motives,  and  instructs  us  in  several  things 
tads  of  men.  ?  of  importance,  will  appear  from  the  following 

Bat,  althoagh  the  reason  of  mankind,  when  S  summary  view  of  sacred  history,  which  points 
ri^jMy  eziefcised  and  improved,  may  attain  to  )  out  the  origin  and  progress  of  religion,  from 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  many  duties  (  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  coming  of 
it,  and  although  there  is  implanted  /  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of  his  church, 
in  us  a  kind  of  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  \ 

of  the  Boial  beauty  and  fitness  of  things,  when )  FIRST  AG  E. 

not  depraved  hy  vicious  prejudices  and  dis- )  ^^^^^  ^h*  creation  or  the  world  to 
oideriy  paaaions,  yet  when  we  consider  the  S   ^„j.  jjeluoe,  a  period  or  1656  years. 
depkirable  ignorance  and  wretched  state  of? 
the  Pagan  worid,  how  apt  men  are.  when  left  <  CreaHon  of  the  world  and  of  man,— {Gen,  i.) 

to  themselves,  to  entertain  vrrong  notions  of)     In  the  beginning  and  before  all  ages,  from 
idigta,  and  how  prone  to  neglect  tbe  most  (all  eternity ,  God  existed  in  bimaeiS  andi  \s% 
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himMlf :  there  wai  neither  heaven,  nor  earth, )  .    .  .       ^      •     . 

^^.  •^..in    «^  w»^„.   n^   ^y^^^)  The  faU  of  Adam^  and  the  promut  cf  a  sti' 

nor  tea*  nor  angels,  nor  men;  uoa  alone  (         •'''.... 

existed,  and  he  was  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  riour.— (Gen.  m.) 

Ghost,  one  only  God,  but  in  three  distinct )  The  first  man  was  named  Mam ;  ffOB  ' 
persons;  a  pure  Spirit,  infinitely  happy  in  S  whose  side  God  taking  a  rib,  made  of  it  a^ve- 
himsclf  and  infinitely  powerful.  Being  in- /man  called  £re,  and  gave  her  to  Adam  ftra 
finitely  happy,  he  had  no  need  of  any  thing  ( companion,  that  being  of  ^e  same  flesh,  thcf 
besides  himself,  and  being  infinitely  power- )  might  love  each  other  as  one  body.  Tbeatt 
ful,  he  was  able  to  create  out  of  nothing  what-  ( was  that  God  instituted  marriage  betwect 
ever  he  pleased.  Thus,  nothing  at  first  ex-  S  them,  and  blessing  them,  he  said :  Btfiyitfd, 
isted  but  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost: )  and  multiply,  and  replentMh  the  eartJL  Fran 
ail  beside,  both  what  we  see,  and  what  we  ( this  marriage  spring  all  mankind.  God  placed 
do  not  see,  was  nothing.  God,  therefore,  by  )  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  which  was  a 
his  almighty  power,  created  the  worid  out  of  <  delightful  garden ;  and  to  shew  that  he  wis 
nothing,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  things  )  their  sovereign  Lord,  he  gave  them  a  particn- 
visible  and  invisible,  spiritual  and  corporeal  ( lar  commandment,  which  vras — not  to  eat  of 
substances,  angels  •■  well  as  man.  He  com-  S  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree.  God  called  this  tree, 
manded,  and  every  thing  at  his  word  sprung  /  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  tvU.  Man^ 
out  of  nothing:  he  had  but  to  will,  and  im-  S  happiness  depended  on  his  being  subject  t» 
mediately  all  was  created,  and  every  thing  ar- )  God ;  and  his  misery  was  the  certain  conss- 
ranged  in  its  proper  place ;  the  light,  the  firma-  ( quence  of  disobeying  the  order  of  his  QreiitDr. 
ment,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  land  and )  Besides  man,  God  created  pure  spirits,  who 
sea,  plants,  animals,  and  last  of  all,  man.  j  are  the  angels :  some  of  them  revolted  against 

It  pleased  God  to  make  the  world  in  six  )  God,  and  for  their  rebellion  were  thrown  into 
days :  at  the  end  of  the  sixth,  he  created  man  I  hell,  and  are  called  devUs,  denume,  and  the  pom- 
to  his  own  image  and  likeness  by  giving  him  j  en  of  hell.  Those  that  remained  fidthful  to 
a  soul  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  him.  /  God  are  the  good  angels,  who  enjoy  everlasting 
The  design  of  God  was  to  make  man  eternally  {  happiness  in  heaven  :  they  are  also  our  guar- 
happy,  provided  he  applied  himself  to  know, )  dians  and  protectors ;  for  they  help  us  to  over- 
love,  and  serve  his  Creator :  at  the  same  time,  ( come  the  temptations  of  the  wicked  spirits, 
he  gave  him  grace  to  enable  him  to  do  it.  The  )  One  of  the  wicked  spirits  tempted  Eve,  and 
eternal  happiness  of  man  was  to  enjoy  God,  (  pursuaded  her  to  cat  of  tlie  forbidden  fruit ;  she 
who  created  him.  Had  he  not  sinned  he  would  S  not  only  ate  of  it  herself,  hut  prevailed  on 
never  have  died,  God  having  determined  to  ?  Adam  to  eat  of  it  also.  Immediately  God  pro- 
preserve  him  immortal,  both  as  to  body  and  S  nounccd  against  them  the  sentence  of  death: 
soul.  )  and,  by  a  Just  judgment,  their  sin  became  the 

God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  that  is,  he  ( sin  of  all  their  children,  that  is,  of  all  mankind; 
ceased  to  make  any  new  creature  ;  he  blessed  )  and,  in  consequence  of  this  sin,  the  devil  ac- 
this  day,  and  Consecrated  it  to  his  service,  in  ( quired  greater  power  over  man.  Adam  ¥ras 
honor  of  his  repose.  This  was  the  origin  of )  driven  out  of  Paradise,  where  he  might  have 
the  sabbath  among  the  Jews,  and  of  tlie  sun- }  lived  happy,  if  he  had  continued  in  his  inno- 
day  among  Christians.  S  cencc,  and  not  violated  the  law  which  God  had 

After  producing  these  creatures,  God  pre- )  given  him.  By  tliis  fall  of  Adam,  sin  and  death 
served  to  them  that  life  which  he  had  given  ( entered  into  the  world ;  and  all  his  descendants 
them  ;  and  by  bis  providence  still  preserves  it )  must  have  been  forever  miserable,  if  God  had 
to  all  living  creatures.  That  wonderful  order  (  not  taken  pity  on  them.  In  his  tender  mercy, 
which  we  observe  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  ;  he  immediately  promised.  That  the  seed  of  the 
earth,  and  which  is  called  the  course  of  na-  (  woman  shoM  bruise  the  terpenVs  head;  that  is, 
ture,  was  first  established  by  God,  and  entirely  )  that  men  should  be  delivered  from  sin,  from 
depends  upon  him,  so  that  he  can  change  it  /  death,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  by 
just  as  he  pleases.  S  Jesus  Christ,  who  should  be  bom  of  a  virgin. 
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tion  of  mankind,  and  the  dOugeX  flECOWD  AGE. 

(Gen.  iv.)  )  faom  the  dxlugx,  1657,  to  thx  call  or 

.   ^.  V-1J  r    *J  }      ABRAHAM,  2068,  A  FERIOD  or  426  TKAM. 

ad  being  children  of  Adam,  are  { 

id  ignorance,  with  an  inclination  { Ignoranct  and  idolatry  Mpread  ater  thg  earth; 
1  inclination  to  evil  is  called  oon- )     iiu  calling  ofMraham,  and  the  coeenani  Gad 
hich,  more  or  less,  is  felt  by  all  s     made  toith  ikt».^(Gen.  chap.  8, 9,  10, 12.) 
the  book  of  Generis,  Moses  tells  >     j^f^„  ^^  deluge,  the  worid  was  repeopled 
he  children  and  the  descendants  of  (  ^y  ^^  ^i^^  g^ns  of  Noah,  Sem,  Cham  and 
ivo  firat  sons  were  Cain  and  Abel. )  japhct.  The  descendants  of  Sem  settled  chiefly 
jealousy,  killed  his  brother  Abel,  ( j^  Asia,  those  of  Cham,  in  Africa,  and  those  of 
eked  posterity  like  himself.  Not-  S  j^pbet,  in  Europe.    Such  is  the  origin  of  all 
the  general  corruption  of  man-  ?  ^^  p^pjg  ^f  ^^  ^^rid,  as  may  be  seen  more 
IS  known  to,  and  worshipped  by  S  ^^  1^,^^  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Fam- 
s,  and  especially  in  the  fiimily  of)  m^,  ^nd  nations  soon  muItipUed,  bat,  in  « 
Adun*s  sons,  whose  children  pre-  <  gh^rt  time,  mankind  again  became  wicked.  In 
ar  of  God,  Ull  intermarrying  with  j  general,  they  sought  only  to  please  themselves, 
imce  of  Cain,  they  became  also  ( ^^  ^^t,  drink,  and  indulge  their  sensual  appe- 
coiTupt.    Hence,  in  process  of  5  tjtes.    Instead  of  adoring  God,  their  Creator, 
th  was  filled  ^^-ith  crimes,  and  the  I  most  of  them  adored  the  sun,  moon,  or  other 
«came  so  general,  that  God  re-  S  yi^^^^  creatures,  which  seemed  to  possess  any 
itroy  aU  men  by  an  universal  de- )  excellence.    This  was  the  beginning  of  idoUt- 
ng  only  Noah,  with  his  famUy,  to  ( try,  which  consists  of  worahipping  the  crea- 
te earth.    Noah  was  a  just  man )  ture  instead  of  the  Creator.  However,  Uie  true 
kxl,  and  was  ordered  by  him  to  ( religion  was  still  preserved  in  some  famiUes, 
,  which  was  a  long  square  vessel, )  j^z.  in  those  where  fathers  were  careful  to  in- 
1  to  contain  a  couple  of  each  kind  ?  struct  their  children,  and  to  tell  them  what 
K>th  birds  and  beasts.  When  Noah  S  they  themselves  had  learned  concerning  the 
ly  were  shut  up  in  this  ark,  God, )  creation  of  the  world ;  the  happiness  of  a  vir- 
days  and  forty  nights,  caused  rain  ( tuous  life ;  the  fall  of  man  by  sin ;  the  promise 
rrents,  accompanied  with  an  over- )  of  a  future  Saviour ;  a  judgment  to  come  after 
e  sea,  so  that  the  highest  mountains  ( this  life,  when  God  would  render  to  every  one 
1  with  water,  and  all  mankind  were  )  according  to  his  works.  The  true  religion  wis 
Kcepting  eight  persons,  viz,  Noah  ( thus  handed  down  by  tradition  from  fother  to 
e,  his  three  sons  and  their  wives ;  >  son  ;  but,  lest  it  should  in  time  become  extinct 
!re  in  the  ark  and  sailed  perfectly  I  amidst  the  general  corruption  of  the  worid,  God 
r  the  protection  of  Ahnighty  God.  |  was  pleased  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  patri- 
vaters  had  subsided,  and  the  earth  )  arch  Abraham,  who  was  of  the  race  of  Sem.  He 
,  Noah  went  out  of  Uie  ark,  a  year  S  ordered  him  to  quit  his  relations  and  country, 
1  entered  it :  tiie  first  tiling  he  did )  and  to  go  to  tiie  land  of  Canaan.  He  promised 
t  an  altar,  and  to  offer  sacrifice  to  ( to  make  him  the  father  of  an  innumerable  peo- 
thanksgiving  for  his  deUverance. )  pie ;  to  give  tiiis  people  tile  hmd  of  Canaan, 
7  of  tiiis  deluge  is  preserved,  not  (  and  to  bless  in  his  seed  all  tiie  nations  of  the 
!  Holy  Scriptures,  but  also  among )  earth,  which  meant  tiiat  from  his  posterity 
ons  of  the  world,  as  we  find  in  ^  should  be  bom  tiie  Saviour  of  the  worid.  Abra- 
nt  histories.    The  flood  happened  {  ham  believed  the  promise  of  God,  and  God 
id  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  years )  rewarded  his  fiuth ;  be  protected  him  on  all 
»tion  of  the  world.*  s 

)  tiie  execation  of  hit  designs ;  beeanse  experience 
rcM  this  DuraiiTe  on  the  minds  of)  teaches  that  the  eonneetioo  of  saered  history,  de- 
is  proper  to  make  them  retain  the  )  pending  on  these  names,  is  thas  mora  easily  pre* 
ose  whom  God  chiefly  employed  in  S  lenred  w  the  memory. 

.  I. — No.  2.  L 
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ocraskxH,  and  heaped  MessiagsopoD  him.  He  )  example  of  God's  just  anger  and  indignar 
enjoined  him  draamdsiom,  as  the  seal  of  Uus  /  tion ! 

covenant;  and  gare  him  a  son  bj  his  wile  Sara,  S  ll'hen  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  dead,  a 
when  she  had  no  longer  any  hopes  of  having  )  great  scarcity  obliged  Jacob  to  lesre  the  tand 
children,  beii^  hi  advanced  in  years.  This  S  of  Canaan ;  he  retired  with  hi»  children  into 
only  son  was  called  Isaac,  and  God  commanded)  Egypt,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.  Hcvt 
Ahfaham  to  offer  him  in  sacriSce,  in  older  to  <  was  great  plenty  of  provisions^  owiog  to  ik» 
try  his  &ith  and  obedience.  Abraham  was )  foresight  of  Joseph,  one  of  Jacob's  sons,  wui 
mdy  toobey ;  bat  when  on  the  point  of  slay-  ( whom  he  loved  roost  tendeily.  Jacob,  indeed, 
ing  his  son,  he  was  prevented  by  an  angel.  S  supposed  this  son  was  dead,  and  had  kng  b»- 
Isaac  vras  the  lather  of  Jacob,  otherwise  called  ^wailed  his  loss.  Meanwhile  God  had  preserved 
Israel,  who  had  twelve  sons :  among  these  were  S  him  in  a  miracolous  manner,  after  he  had  been 
distinguished  Levi,  Joda,  Joseph  and  Benja-  )  sold  by  his  brethren,  and  carried  into  Egypt 
min.  These  twelve  sons  are  the  twelve  patn-  \  as  a  slave ;  lor  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  had 
archs,  fiUhersof  the  twelve  tribes,  which  after-  )  made  him  chief  governor  of  all  his  kingdom, 
wards  formed  a  great  people  called  Israelites,  ( Joseph  forgave  his  brethren,  who  had  med  him 
or  the  people  of  Israel.  They  were  also  called )  so  cnielly,  and  invited  his  filber  Jacob  int» 
JSeftmn,  and  afterwards  the  Jews.  All  the  <  Egypt,  with  all  his  &mily :  thus  the  Israelites 
saints  who  lived  under  the  law  of  mahtre,  viz.  \  were  establi^ied  in  Egypt,  and  their  number 
Adam,  Abel,  Setb,  Noah,  &c.  were  likewise )  increased  exceedingly.  Jacob,  on  his  death- 
called  patriarchs.  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  \  bed,  gave  hb  blessing  to  aU  his  children,  and 
lived  asimple  and  laborious  life ;  they  kept  nu- )  foretold  to  each  of  them  the  most  remarkable 
merous  flocks.  God  blessed  their  labors,  be-  \  things  that  were  to  haopen  to  their  postftrily. 
cause  they  served  him ;  aiKl  they  were  respected  /  Of  his  twelve  sons,  Juda  was  to  be  the  most 
by  the  princes  and  inhabitants  of  the  country  <  distinguished :  it  was  ftom  the  name  of  Joda 
they  lived  in.  These  three  patriarchs  lived  in  )  that  Palestine  was  one  day  to  be  called  Jndca, 
Canaan  without  having  any  fixed  residence.  ( and  that  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  called  Jews. 
This  country  was  afterwards  called  Judeo,  Pa-  )  Jacob,  in  blessing  his  son  Juda,  said  that  ha 
lestuut  the  Holif  Laitd^  also  the  Lamd  of  Pro- 1  should  command  all  his  brethren,  and  that  the 
wui€,  finom  its  being  promised  to  the  posterity )  supreme  power  should  remain  in  his  fiantly, 
of  Abraham.  This  promised  land  was  a  figure  ?  till  Ae  came  who  was  to  be  sent,  and  who 
of  heaven,  which  is  promised  to  all  faithful  { was  therefore  to  be  called  the  exptefatim 
Christians,  of  whom  Abraham  if  s^led  the  la- )  and  hope  of  nations,  that  is,  the  Saviour  of  tht 
ther,  or  pattern.  |  world. 

THIRD  AGE.  )  FOURTH  AGE. 

raOM  THE  CALLING  OF  ABaAHAM,  AN.  2083,  )  FEOM  THE  DELIVEaT  OF  THE  ISBAEUTBi 
TO  THE  DELIVEEY  OF  THE  HEBEEW  FEO-  (  OUT  OF  EGTFT,  2513,  TO  THE  FOUNDATION 
FLE  OUT  OF  EGTFT,  2513,  A  PEEIOD  OF  430  )  OF  SOLOMON's  TEMFLE,  2992,  A  PEBIOD  OF 
TEAES.  (       479  TEAES. 

men  Abraham  came  into  the  land  Of  Ca-  ^^'^^^  ^^ 
naan,  it  vras  inhabited  by  an  idolatrous  and  ve- }  ^     ''^'' 

ry  wicked  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  S  The  family  of  Jacob,  as  we  just  observed, 
where  Lot  dwelt,  were  particulariy  wicked, )  multiplied  wonderfully  in  Egypt,  so  as  to  be- 
and  had  committed  such  horrible  crimes,  that  S  come  in  a  short  time  a  great  people :  they  con- 
God  destroyed  that  city,  after  he  had  brought )  tinued  in  the  faith  of  their  forefothers,  Abra- 
Lot  out  of  it,  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  <  ham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  served  the  trat 
^  Fira  from  heaven  foil  upon  Sodom  and  Gomor- ;  God,  whilst  the  people  of  Egypt  were  sunk 
lab,  to  that  these  cities  and  all  the  neighbor-  ( into  idolatry,  and  worriiipped  senseless  crea- 
iof  eouotiy  were  bonit  to  ashes:  a  ftriking  j  tores.  Meanwhile,  another  Pharaoh  ascended 
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tethroiie,  and  remembered  not  the  senrices  .  .^    ,         -  ,  .  «    ..  .... 

.r  J«epb.    Feuing  lest  tl>«  Ifelit*.  might  ^  ^^  '•  f ""»»«  f  «»  P^^'^*^  t^  ! 

\  V.  .  .  ^         .*u )  /o»u€,  JJamd,  Salomon, 

too  powernii,  he  oppressed  them  with ' 


labor,  and  reeoWed  to  destroy  all  the )  Having  thus  delivered  the  Israelites  fh>m 
children.  But  God  took  compassion  on  ( their  slavery  in  Egypt,  God  led  them  into  the 
Mi  people,  and  sent  Moses,  a  descendant  of  |  land  of  Canaan,  which,  as  before  observed, 
Lett,  witii  hia  brother  Aaron,  to  deliver  them. )  was  called  the  promUed  land,  because  promis- 
They  came  Co  Pharaoh  (a  name  usually  given  ( ed  to  their  fathers.  During  this  journey,  he 
IslhakingsofEgypt),  and  in  tiie  name  of  God /wrought  great  miracles  in  their  favor;  he 
fwiimaiwted  him  to  let  his  people  go.  Pharaoh  ( caused  them  to  pass  dry-shod  through  the  Red 
itfaaed  aeveial  times  to  do  this,  and  Moses,  to  |  Sea,  to  save  them  from  Pharaoh,  who  pursued 
Swee  Idm  to  a  compliance,  wrought  several  I  them ;  for  he  now  repented  that  he  had  let  them 
alarming  mkades,  which  are  called  the  ten  )  go.  But  God  no  longer  spared  this  impious 
plagiies  of  Egypt  The  water  of  the  rivers  )  tyrant:  he  destroyed  him  and  his  whole  army, 
was  changed  into  blood,  so  that  the  £gyp^  ( as  they  attempted  to  follow  tiie  Israelites 
BOS  were  exceedingly  distressed  for  want )  through  the  Red  Sea. 
of  water;  an  innumerable  multitude  of  frogs  (  The  Israelites  being  thus  miraculously  de- 
fled  their  houses,  and  even  the  king's  pa- Hivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  were 
bee ;  iiea,  gnats,  and  other  insects  terri-  ( conducted  by  Moses  through  a  great  desert. 
Uy  incommoded  them,  and  allowed  them  )  When  they  arrived  at  Mount  Sinai,  God  gave 
10  respite :  and  at  each  plague,  Pharaoh  pro-  ?  them  his  law,  fifty  dajrs  after  the  passover,  and 
■ised  to  obey ;  but  he  performed  nothing.  ( at  the  same  time  displayed  the  most  astonish- 
Afler  flie*e  plagues,  God  sent  a  pestilence  up- )  ing  signs  of  his  power  and  majesty.  The 
on  the  cattle,  ulcers  upon  the  men,  a  frightful  (  mountain  appeared  all  on  fire,  and  covered 
Item  ef  hail,  and  a  most  horrible  thick  dark- )  with  a  thick  cloud,  from  whence  issued  flashes 
aatt  for  three  days.  All  this  was  ineffectual ;  ( of  lightning  and  claps  of  thunder ;  an  awful 
Pbaiaoh  was  still  hanlened.  At  last  God  sent ;  noise  was  heard  like  the  sound  of  trumpets ; 
in  angel,  who,  in  one  night,  destroyed  all  the  (  and  in  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  scene,  God 
int-boni  of  the  Egyptians,  from  the  son  of)  wrote  the  ten  commandments,  commonly calK 
ftanoh  seated  on  the  throne,  to  the  son  of  the  )  ed  the  decalogue,  upon  two  tables  of  stone. 
lowest  servant  employed  in  the  meanest  offi-  {  He  added  a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  ordi- 
ees.  Pharaoh  this  time,  heard  the  voice  of)  nances  which  the  Jews  were  to  observe  in  the 
God,  and  being  frightened,  pressed  the  Israel-  \  land  of  Canaan,  until  the  coming  of  Christ, 
itei  to  go  immediately.  The  same  night,  the  /  As  a  sign  of  the  alliance  or  covenant  which 
laraeiites,  by  God's  appointment,  sacrificed  a  ( God  made  with  the  Israelites,  he  ordered  Moses 
hmb,  which  they  ate  in  every  family,  afler ;  to  make  the  ark^  usually  termed  the  ark  of  the 
narking  the  door-posts  of  their  houses  with  its  (  covenant.  This  was  a  chest  of  precious  wood. 
Mood,  as  a  sign  for  the  destroying  angel  to  pass  )  all  covered  with  gold,  and  the  tables  of  the  law 
bf  them.  (  were  deposited  therein.    The  ark  was  kept  in 

Obterre,  that  the  word  pasch  or  passover )  the  tabernacle :  this  was  a  tent  made  of  rich 
Bg^&es  pasMoge,  viz.  the  passage  of  the  angel )  stuffs ;  and  before  it,  was  an  altar  for  the  sacri- 
by  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  without  hurt-  \  fices :  these  chiefly  consisted  in  slaying  oxen 
ing  them ;  and  God  ordered  them  to  make  a  /  and  shee]),  and  prefigured  the  great  sacrifice 
Uke  sacrifice  every  year  of  a  paschal  lamb,  in  ( which  Christ  was,  one  day,  to  offer  on  tlie 
BMmory  of  their  deliverance.  Observe  also, )  cross.  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  and  his 
thatthisdeliveranceofthe  Israelites  signified,  (children,  were  consecrated  priests  to  offer 
tbat  all  mankind  should,  one  day,  be  delivered  /  these  sacrifices,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of 
Iram  sin  and  the  slavery  of  the  devil,  by  ( Levi  were  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  ta- 
Ike  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  paschal )  bemacle.  During  forty  years  the  Jews  wan- 
hab,  who  came  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  (  dered  in  the  desert ;  but  God  still  protected 
world.  )  them,  and  fed  them  with  a  miraculous  food. 
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called  manna,  which  fell  from  the  clouds  every  }  shew,  that  there  is  bat  one  God,  and  one  trae 
niornin<^.  S  religion.    Solomon  was  iaTored  with  the  gift    '. 

The  time  was  come  when  God  had  resolved  ^  of  wisdom  ;  but  he  afterwards  lost  it,  by  abaa-    • 
to  g:ive  the  Israelites  the  land  promised  to  their  S  doning  himself  to  sensual  pleasures,  wMch    :' 
fathers.    Moses,  their  law-giver,  led  them  to )  finally  corrupted  his  heart,  and  drew  him  IbIo    i 
the  borders  of  this  land,  and  Josue,  his  servant,  s  idolatry.    To  punish  him,  God  permitted  Us 
put  them  in  possession  of  it  by  great  victories, )  kingdom  to  be  divided  under  Roboam,  his  soo. 
which  God  accompanied  with  great  miracles.  (  Of  the  twelve  tribes,  ten  revolted  and  chose 
The  Israelites  divided  Canaan  into  twelve  parts. )  for  tliemselves  another  king,  called  Jeroboam, 
After  the  death  of  Josue,  the  Israelites  were  I  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Thus,  there  were  two 
governed  by  the  judget,  whom  God  raised  from  )  kingdoms  formed, — ^the  one  called  the  kingdom 
time  to  time.    The  prophet  Samuel  was  the  (  of /«ra«Z,  which  comprehended  the  ten  revotted 
last  of  the  judges,  and  he  set  up  Saul,  the  first )  tribes;  the  other  called  the  kingdom  of  Mm, 
king  of  the  Israelites.    After  Saul,  reigned }  which  consisted  of  the  two  tribes  that  remain- 
David,  who  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  of  the  S  ed  faithful  to  Roboam. 
tribe  of  Juda.    Ue  was  a  man  according  to )     1'he  kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  about  two 
God*s  own  heart,  being  diligent  in  observing  s  hundred  and  fifty  years :  Jeroboam  was  the 
the  law,  and  zealous  that  his  people  should )  furst  king  of  it.    This  prince,  fearing  lest  his 
kcpp  it :  God  delivered  him  from  his  enemies,  s  subjects  should  return  to  the  obedience  of  Bo- 
and  heaped  on  him  riches  and  glory.    He  )  boam,  king  of  Juda,  if  they  went  to  Jerusa- 
also  promised  him,  that  his  posterity  should  ( lem  to  worship  God  in  the  temple,  and  to  ofltf 
reign  forever  over  his  faithful  people,  which  )  their  sacrifices,  set  up  a  new  religion  in  his 
signified  that  of  his  race  should  be  born  the  (  kingdom.    He  made  two  golden  .calves,  in  or- 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  the  anoiiUed  of  the  Lord, )  der  to  be  worshipped  as  the  Gods  of  Isnel, 
the  true  king  of  mankind.    The  capital  or  \  and  appointed  priests  to  officiate  in  this  new 
chief  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  was  Je-  (  and  idolatrous  worship.    This  separatioa  of  ^ 
nisalcm,  whore  David  had  his  palace  on  mount  /  the  ten  tribes  from  the  race  of  David,  wlnck 
Won.    IJy  divine  inspiration,  he  composed  (  God  had  chosen,  is  the  figure  or  type  of  schii* 
many  psalms  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  and  /  matics   who  separate   themselves  from  tbi 
tlie  wondpm  of  the  Messiali's  reign.    In  the  s  chureh  of  God.    God  sent  several  prophed 
porson  of  Solomon,  his  son  and  successor,  the  )  to  the  ten  rebel  tribes,  to  turn  them  from  their 
royal  jjrophcl  beheld  the  figure  of  the  Messiah  \  sins,  and  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  hia* 
in  his  glory,  as  he  himself  was  a  figure  of  the ;  self  among  them.    One  of  the  most  emiatft 
Messiah  in  his  labors  and  sufferings.  (  of  these  prophets  was  Elias,  who  propbewd 

S  in  the  time  of  the  wicked  long  Achab.    At 
FIFTH  AGE.  )  Ijis^  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  destroyed,  and 

raoM  TiiF.  FOUNDATION  OF  solomon's  tem-  )  Samaria,  the  capital  city,  was  taken  by  Sil- 
Fi.ic,  2992,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  JEWISH  |  ^anasar  king ofAssyria,  who carocd  awaytlw 
lAPTiviTV  UNDKRrvRiTB,  3468,  A  PERIOD  (ten  tribes,  and  dispersed  them  into  distant 
OF  47rt  VKARS,  ABOUT  1000  YEARS  BEFORE  )  Countries,  from  whence  they  never  returned  to 
f.„,ji^.f  ( settle  again  as  a  nation  in  their  own  land. 

)     The  kingdom  of  Juda  lasted  a  hundred  and 

.Vujfimon  bmldn  the  ttmple :  the  tchism  of  Jero-  S  y^j^y  years  longer  than  that  of  Israel.    Hen 

boam ;  ihe  captivity  of  Battylon  ;  prophecies,     )  ^^  ^^^  q^  ^^^  ^^^  i^  ^^  temple  of  So- 

Holomon  reigned  in  peace  and  prosperity, ;  lomon,and  the  law  of  Moses  maintained  in  all 
not  only  over  the  iNraelitos,  but  over  several  ( its  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  children  of 
fitreigu  nations.  He  caused  the  temple  of  God  )  Juda,  however,  instead  of  profiting  by  thi 
to  Im  built  in  JenisaliMu ;  and  this  temple  and  }  chastisements  of  Israel,  often  forgot  tlw  God 
tlu»  My  rity  were  Uie  types  and  figures  of  the  \  of  their  fathers,  and,  by  their  crimes,  provoked 
Christian  Church,  and  or  heaven.  In  this  tem- )  his  just  anger  and  indignation.  During  all  this 
))lc  only  could  strrificos  be  offered,  in  order  to  ( time,  he  raised  up  prophets  to  oppose  the 
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of  his  people,  and  to  reclaim  them  from  ( terwarda,  under  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
"wU  wajs :  the  most  iUustrious  of  these  )  Some  years  afterwards,  Esdras  and  Nehemias, 
saiah  and  Jeremy,  who  atmonnced  the  (  by  the  permission  of  king  Artaxerzes  Longi* 
snings  of  God,  and  zealously  promoted  >  manus,  went  into  Judea,  caused  the  walls  of 
use  of  piety  and  religion.  They  also  ( Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  and  restored  older 
d  what  was  to  happen  in  after  times,  S  and  civil  government  in  that  city.  From 
ally  the  ruin  of  idolatry,  and  the  most )  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of 
kable  circumstancesof  our  Saviour's  his-  ( Darius,  to  the  destruction  of  that  city,  which 
via.  his  birth,  his  sufferings,  his  death, )  happened  after  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ, 
anal  reign,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 1  there  were  seventy  weeks  of  years,  that  is. 
Is  Tain  did  God  threaten  to  punish  the  )  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  according  to 
itiea  tif  his  people ;  they  still  neglected  to  }  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  Daniel.*  The 
mb  his  anger  by  repentance.  Nabucho-  \  Jews,  after  their  return  to  their  own  country, 
or,  therefore,  as  the  prophet  Jeremy  had  )  were  for  some  time  subject  to  the  kings  of  Per- 
Id,  invaded  their  country,  took  and  des-  ( sia,  till  Alexander  the  Great  overturned  the 
I  Jerusalem,  burnt  the  temple  and  the  )  empire  of  the  Persians,  and  established  that  of 
tary,  and  led  the  people  captive  to  Baby-  ( the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  in 
le  chief  city  of  liis  kingdom.  This  cap- )  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  his  dominions 
which  took  place  about  four  hundred  ( were  divided  among  his  captains.  Seleucus 
renty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  >  JVicanor  had  Syria,  whence  the  kings  of  Syria 
Bp  was  a  visitation  of  divine  justice,  in-  /  are  called  the  Seleucidie,  and  by  Daniel,  the 
1  to  punish,  but  not  to  destroy  the  people  \  kings  of  the  north ;  Ptolomeus  Lagus  had 
d.  Jeremy  foretold  that  this  captivity )  Egypt,  and  his  successors  were  called  the  La- 
1  last  seventy  years,  and  that  God  would  (  gids,  and  by  Daniel,  the  kings  of  the  south. 
raids  visit  his  people,  and  bring  them  )  Judea  being  situated  between  these  two  king- 
into  the  land  of  their  fatliers.  At  the  ( doms,  had  equally  to  suffer  from  the  one  and 
time,  the  prophet  declared  that  the  city  )  the  other,  but  especially  from  Antiochus,  who 
bjlon,  having  served  as  an  instrument  in  (  plundered  and  profaned  the  temple,  and,  by 
ad  of  God  to  chastise  his  people,  should  )  the  greatest  cruelties,  endeavored  to  foree  the 
If  feel  the  terrible  effects  of  the  divine  )  Jews  to  renounce  their  religion.  God  deliv- 
Aiice :  that  this  proud  city  should  be  S  ered  them  by  tiie  valor  of  the  Maccabees  or 
d  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;*  that  it )  Asmoneans,  under  whom  they  lived  for  a  con- 
1  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  barren  ( siderable  time ;  but  at  last,  they  fell  under  the 
t,  a  retreat  for  serpents ;  and  that  the  time  ;  power  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  God  gave  the 
i  come  when  not  a  vestige  of  it  could  be  (  empire  of  the  world. 

L  Ail  these  predictions  were  exactly  ful- )     Herod,  suniamed  the  Great,  by  blrdi  an 

( Idumean,  supported  by  the  Romans,  wrested 

SIXTH  AGf!  / 

S  the  sovereign  authority  from  the  Asmoneans, 
[  THE  END  OF  THE  BABTLONiAN  CAP-  ?  A^d  wss  declared  king  of  Judea.  Thus  the 
riTT,  AX.  3468,  to  the  bihth  or  jesus  )  sceptre  of  Juda  began  to  pass  into  the  hands 
aisT,  4000 ;  a  PERron  of  532  tears.  /  of  a  stranger ;  and  the  seventy  weeks,  foretold 
ten  the  seventy  years  of  captivity  were  \  ^Y  ^e  prophet  Daniel,  were  hastening  to  their 
ed,  God  remembered  his  ancient  mercies,  /  conclusion.  This  was  the  time  marked  out  for 
y  means  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  brought )  ^^  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  Jews  were 
his  scattered  people,  under  the  conduct  (^o  convinced  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
robabel,  into  the  land  of  their  fathers.  InCci^s,  that  they  fuUy  expected  the  Messiah 
Iding  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  they  )  would  very  soon  make  his  appearance  among 
interrupted  by  tlie  Samaritans ;  and  this  )  them.  Of  this  expectation  we  have  the  clear- 
not  finished  till  forty-nine  years  af-  S  ^^t  proofs :  for  at  this  period,  when  any  extra- 

•  Jcr.  1. 12 ;  li.  1 1 .    Is.  xiii.  )  •  Dan.  ia.  24. 
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ordinary  penonage  appeared  among  tliem,1hey  '  nounce  to  her,  that  she  was  cbosen  to  be  the 
began  to  form  conjectures,  and  to  institute  in-  ^  mother  of  Christ,  and  yet  to  remain  always  a 
quiries  among  themselves  whether  he  was  not  (  virgin.  She  believed ;  and  immediately  wm 
the  Messiah.*  This  they  had  never  done  in  i  accomplished  the  great  mystery  of  the  incaina- 
preceding  times.  At  this  period  also,  several  >  tion  ;  the  Son  of  God,  equal  to  his  Father  from 
impostors,  availing  themselves  of  the  public '  all  eternity,  was  conceived  and  made  man, 
expectation,  endeavored  successively  to  at- 1  in  her  womb.  He  was  bom  at  Bedilehem ; 
tract  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  each  one  to  )  was  circumcised,  and  named  /eras,  that  is  to 
represent  himself  as  the  deliverer  promised  to  :  say,  Saviour ;  he  was  adored  by  the  Jfofii  or 
their  nation.  Such  an  attempt  had  never  be- )  wise  men,  who  came  from  the  east,  condacted 
fore  been  made,  because  as  the  Jews  well  '  by  a  miraculous  star.  These  eastern  princes 
knew  that  the  time  pointed  out  by  the  pro-  )  were  the  first  of  the  Gentiles  or  Pagans,  who 
phets  was  not  arrived,  the  pretensions  of  an  J  believed  in  Christ.  Jesus  passed  bis  yonth  in 
impostor  would  have  gained  no  credit.  The  \  silence  and  labor,  being  obedient  to  his  mother 
firm  persuasion  of  the  Jews,  at  this  period,  of )  and  St.  Joseph,  his  reputed  father ;  and  he 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was  so  !  wrought  with  him  at  his  trade,  which  was  that 
public  and  well  known,  that  even  the  most )  of  a  carpenter.  This  is  called  Christ's  pn'Mte 
celebrated  profane  historians  have  spoken  of ;  life,  which  is  a  perfect  model  for  all  Christ- 
it  as  a  certain  and  undeniable  factf  |  ians  to  imitate.    We  are  next  to  proceed  to 

(  his  public  life,  when  he  made  himself  known 
SEVENTH  AGE.  ( to  the  worid.    When  Jesus  was  about  tJiirty 

FROM  THE  COMING  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  AND  \  yeaw  old,  there  appeared  in  Jndea  a  great 

THE  ESTARLisHMENT  OF  HIS  CHURCH,  TO  )  proplict,  namely,  John  the  Baptist,  who  ex- 

THE  END  OF  TIME.  j  Ported  the  people  to  do  penance ;  telling  then 

)  that  the  Saviour  was  come,  and  was  going  to 
ne  birth  of  Jesui  Chriit ;  his  preaching.  hU  .  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^     g^^j,  ^  p^g^^  ^^  ^ 

death,  his  resurrection,  ami  ascension  into    pleaching,  he  bapUzed  in  the  Jordan,  and 
**^^-  hence  was  called  the  Baptist. 

The  worid  had  now  lasted  four  thousand  (     Jesus  came,  like  others,  to  be  baptized  by 
years,  buried  in  sin  and  in  the  darkness  of  in-  {  st.  John,  who,  on  this  occasion,  bore  testimo- 


fidelity.  God  was  known  only  among  the 
Jews,  who  were  but  a  small  and  inconsidera- 
ble people,  if  compared  with  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  universe ;  and  even  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Jews  lived  according  to  the  flesh, 
that  is,  they  considered  nothing  but  earttily 
blessing?,  and  the  goods  or  evils  of  this  life. 
The  time  being  come  in  which  the  so  long 
promised  Messiah  was  to  appear,  God  sent 
his  only  Son  into  the  world :  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  was  made  man.  Of  all  the  great  events 
that  had  ever  happened,  this  was  the  greatest. 


ny  of  him,  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
came  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world^^ 
the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  who  wai 
expected  by  the  patriarchs,  and  foretold  by  the 
prophets.  Alter  his  baptism,  Jesus  began  to 
preach  the  gospel,  which  word  signifies  the 
good  news ;  and  this  good  news  was  no  len 
than  ttic  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  the  ofSet 
of  eternal  life  to  all  who  should  believe  ia 
him,  and  live  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
new  law  which  he  preached.  In  the  histoiy 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the 


The  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  Mary,  to  an-  ( ^^i^  ^^^^  things  principally  claim  our  at. 

•The  word  Messiah  ■ignifiei  anointed,  that  ( Mention,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
ii,  apenoo  appointed  to  some  high  itation,  dig-  v  miracles,  and  the  holiness  of  his  life.    The 


TteworiCMrtMM8tlwBaBM||^ppol,^^p^t„  to  be  their  bead.    Toihow 
,|.iiiHlgrfH.  (thitliUiioetriiiewutnie,  and  that  be  epoke 
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oiy  in  the  name  of  God,  he  performed  a  great )  there ;  on  the  third  day,  he  raised  himself  to  life 
amber  of  miracles,  which  manifested  an  in-  /  again,  glorious  and  immortal.  The  same  day 
aite  power  and  goodness ;  and  he  also  gave  )  on  which  he  arose,  Christ  showed  himself  to 
111  apostles  power  to  do  the  same.  He  cured  )  his  unbelieving  disciples :  they  see  and  touch 
ill  sorts  of  diseases  in  a  moment,  and  by  ( his  wounds,  and  are  finally  convinced  of  his 
jpcakiiig  a  single  word :  he  restored  sight  to  )  resurrection,  and  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives 
be  blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to  the  \  in  defence  of  it.  For  the  space  of  forty  days, 
4nf :  be  delivered  such  as  were  possessed  by  )  Christ  remained  upon  earth,  often  appearing 
tti  devil,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life.  At  the  ( to  liis  apostles,  to  instruct  them  more  fully  in 
ane  time,  Jesus  set  us  an  example  of  every  )  those  mysteries  which  they  were  to  announce 
kiad  of  virtue :  he  was  humble  of  heart,  and  1  to  the  worid.  Finally,  he  sends  them  to  be 
to  inculcate  humility,  generally  forbade  his )  the  founders  of  Christian  churches ;  and,  after 
miracles  to  be  published  to  the  world.  He  /  promising  to  be  witli  them  and  their  success- 
was  mild  and  affable  :  he  patiently  suffered  \  ors  to  the  end  of  time,  he  ascended  into  hea- 
tbe  iDconveniences  of  poverty,  and  the  im- )  ven  in  their  presence.  There  he  sits  at  the 
portnnities  of  the  multitude.  In  all  he  did,  (  right  hand  of  God  his  Father ;  and  all  power 
\t  sought  nothing  but  the  glory  of  his  heav- )  is  given  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
ealy  Father,  whose  will  he  fulfilled  in  all ) 

tUngs ;  and  he  often  spent  the  night  in  prayer,  '^^^  ^'"^  ^/  ^«  ^^y  ^^^^  "^  ^  '«'«*- 
t»  impress  on  iis  the  importance  of  this  Christ-  lithment  of  the  church. 

m  duty.  He  was  tender  and  fuU  of  compas-  Fifty  days  after  Easter,  that  is,  on  Whit- 
aoD  for  sinners,  who  wished  to  be  converted ; )  sunday,  Jesus  Christ  sent  down  the  Holy 
bat  DO  less  fuU  of  zeal  against  hardened  sin-  (  Ghost  on  his  disciples,  as  be  had  promised. 
Kis  and  hypocrites.  )  They  were  immediately  filled  with  courage 

It  was  this  zeal  that  drew  upon  him  the }  and  light,  and  began  to  preach  boldly,  that 
hifrcd  and  envy  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees :  {  jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead ;  that  he  was 
the  Scribes  were  the  doctors  or  teachers  of)  the  Chriti,  the  long  expected  Messiah,  in 
the  Uw ;  and  the  Pharisees  were  those  who  S  whom  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled ;  that  re- 
pietended  to  observe  the  law  more  exacUy )  mission  of  sins  could  only  be  obtained  in  his 
than  others;  but  most  of  them  were  proud,  (  name,  and  through  the  merits  of  his  blood.  A 
eoretous  b3rpocrites,  who  deceived  the  people  )  great  number  of  Jews  received  the  gospel ; 
ly  aa  outward  show  of  piety.  They  resolved  (  but  a  far  greater  number  rejected  it,  and  would 
to  pot  Jesus  to  death ;  and  Judas,  one  of  the  )  not  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  crucified  to  be 
apostles,  agreed  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands  I  the  Messiah.  The  apostles  therefore  turned  to 
lor  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Jesus  was  taken,  |  the  Gentiles,  and  dispersed  themselves  over 
bnught  before  Annas  and  Caiphas,  tried  like  )  the  earth,  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  through- 
a  criminal,  whipped,  mocked,  and  crowned  |  out  the  world.  They  confirmed  the  tnith  of 
with  thorns.  Finally,  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Ro- )  their  testimony  and  preaching  by  miracles, 
■an  governor  of  Judea,  condemned  him  to  S  and  by  shedding  their  blood.  The  Emperor 
die,  in  order  to  please  the  Jews,  although  he  /  Nero,  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  men,  raised  the 
knew  him  to  be  innocent.  Jesus  was  imme-  (  first  general  persecution  against  the  Christians, 
diatdy  led  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  crucified  ),and  at  Rome,  put  to  death  the  apostles  St. 
belwcen  two  thieves.  The  Jews  continued  (  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Soon  after  this  first  perse- 
Id  infolt  him  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings ; )  cution,  the  war  began  against  the  Jews,  who 
wad  whan  be  itked  for  drink,  they  gave  him  (  had  stirred  up  the  Roman  empire  against  the 
tiMgar  and  gall.  Thus  every  thing  was  ac- )  Christians,  and  delivered  the  apostles  into  the 
that  had  been  written  of  Christ  in  ^  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  time  of  ven- 
and  the  prophets.  His  body  was  S  geance  was  now  come :  Jerusalem  was  utterly 
hid  w  Iha  atpnlchn ;  hii  holy  soul  descend- )  destroyed ;  the  temple  was  consumed  by  fire ; 
iiMtoapHtof  btfl  called  JUnte,to  deliver  sand  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  Jews 

wtn  detained  /  perished  by  the  sword.    Then  they  experi- 
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■-nrfHi  'hi*  -•ifpr.r  ii'  that  impioiu  vruh  they  in  ^nenU  caused  the  church  to  multiply  pio- 
laii  iitenii  iiriiiut  Chrut:  Lit  hu  hiMd  te  iiirioiialy;  and  the  number  of  the  faithful  u- 
■uinn  -u  sua  ipaa  jur  '-htUrm.*  In  6ict,  the  ■:reaaed  in  proportion  as  they  were  put  la 
rt^Sfsncf  if  4>i«l  wibly  punued  them  in  a  .  ^leath  by  the  persecutors.  Without  mumir- 
sn^c  ••xtxvintinary  manner :  mch  a  escaped  int;.  they  suffered  reproaches  and  tananUt 
seaxh  iiy  ±e  jword.  w'*re  anid  as  slaves  ami  and  sought  no  other  revenge  but  that  of  eou- 
lijipened  over  the  worlti :  ami  to  this  day  they  vertim;  their  persecutors.  At  last*  God  gm 
remain  as  raipbomis  on  ±e  c&ce  of  the  earth. —  peace  to  his  church  under  the  emperor  Coa* 
a  itrikin^  example  of  God's  terrible  jud:^-  stantine,  who  publicly  embraced  the  Chiistiaa 
menrs  :  reli^non  in  the  year  312.  Then  was  seen  the 
The  apostles  preache-l  Lhe  sospel  to  the  pa-  accomplishment  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  that 
can  worlii  with  wonderful  success,  ami  ibund-  ^^  kin^  o{  the  earth  should  become  the  chil- 
H  a  sreat  number  of  chnrrhe:*.  that  i^.  assem-  divn  and  protectors  of  the  church.  The  church, 
blies  of  the  faithful,  under  tHe  iurei:tit?n  of  bowever,  has  never  been  without  enenuci. 
bishops  and  priests,  cnnsecniteii  by  the  impo-  ^rom  the  beginning,  there  have  been  some 
sitinn  of  hamis.  and  the  socreii  r.te  of  ortuna-  ^^  l*'^  hef  bosom,  ami  separated  themselves 
tion.  i^t.  Peter  tbcndint  the  church  of  R.?me  :  ^'^m  her  communion,  to  teach  their  own  new 
his  original  Ram**  wx«*  Siaum,  but  Jesus  Christ  ^'^  particular  doctrines.  These  are  called 
^ve  him  'Jie  name  .-f  P^ttr  or  ryx.  and  sai.i.  'vetia.  that  is,  proud,  self-conceited  men, 
he  would  build  his  chrirch  apor.  thii  n?ck.  and  whom  Jesus  Christ  tells  us  to  avoid  as  raven- 
that  the  jnf'^s  of  hell  shiDuId  not  prevail  krunst  ^''i^  wolves,  under  sheep's  clothing.*  Ail 
it.  He  z^:-^  him  in  charze  to  confim  Mi  ^^*  mysteries  of  faith  have  successively  been 
^^thrfn,  aiu;  to  r>U  hU  iiw.?*  .:i.i  sJutp,  as-  attached  by  persons  of  ±is  description ;  as  the 
surin:;  him  t;*.a:  he  hoii  nnyed  i^?  him,  iha:  ••■^'y  •-"''  ^^^'  ^<  trinity  of  persons, f  thein- 
hia /aUk  v'uiuU  tut  /zii.  Thus  Sr.  Peter  wa*  camaiion  of  the  divine  Wonl,  the  grace  of 
thijirtt  of  the  ap.:>stles,  ami  as  such  he  is  nizi-  J'S'w  Christ,  the  sacraments,  the  authority  of 
td  by  the  eva.irrelists :  he  was  the  visible  head  ^^  caurch.  &c.  But  all  the  efforts  of  heretic  J 
of  the  church,  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  ^J^^'*  '^'^Y  s«r%«fd  to  strengthen  and  elucidates 
earth,  and  hence  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  his  *^<  ^'^-'^  by  L'le  inlallible  decisions  of  the 
successors,  have  always  been  acknowledged 
the  supreme  pastors  ci  the  church  by  divine  ,                           *  Matt.  vii.  15. 

institution.  The  apostles,  in  imitation  of  Uheir       *Of  all  the  ancient  heresies,  ihat  of  A riwsecm* 
.  •      1^  .  ^  haTebeea  the  mc^^t  dan;ercu«,  and  to  baTe  oc- 

divme  master,  taught  the  people  by  word  of   n^ioned  the  zrratest  di^tarlwice  to  the  chirrb. 

mouth :  but  some  of  them  committed  to  writ-    ^**'*  >naovator  Attacked  the  diTinity  of  the  San 
......  -    .        .    •  ,  of  li\xl.  the  #*C4.nd  inrrscncf  the  Blc**«l  Trinitv, 

in^  'die  chiet  points  oi  Lhe  christian  doctrine  :    ^ho  borame  iacamaie  fcr  u-  :  and  hit  new  do^- 

their  books  com?c*e  the  New  Testamen:,  «"»*«" a*  embraced  and  fallowed  In- a  rreat  na«- 
»k:^k   ;^.«.i..  _  .*u  .L     /Ml    .-  .1.  .        .  ber  cf  pcpMrn*.  noiwithilaadfcx  that  the  apovtlc 

Which  jointl>   with  the  Old,  lorn  the  entire  .  st.  J, ha  h»{  clearly  tanjht  the  divinity  cfVwuf 

body  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are  colled.  Ckr:«t.  and  that  the  pacanitbcnuvl ves' bear  wit- 
he-irav>  Ar««-^*i'^i-^.r  *h^  n.v,-^  ...»».-.  n^.u  ,f  "'■"'*  ^'-"''•'  ^be  rrioiitire  Christians  met  to  ting 
by  way  of  exceUecce,  the  BiJ>i*  or  the  Book  of   ^,.„„,  , .  j^^";,  ^;^^^^  „  ,^  ,j^     ^S^  PU^^.J 

Books,  dictateit  bv  the  Holv  Ghost.  «  Letter  to  the  Empercr  Traiaa.  written  an.  101.) 

For  the  »pace  of  three  hundred  vears,  the  "     '^^*  ^TTk  ^^'^^J^'^'^^^T}  V^k***?*'" u*. **"' 
*  »^-*«f,  ur«r    ^^p|„ju  iQ  ^  hn«tiaaiir.  enabled  the  church  to  as- 

church  of  Christ  was  cnellv  persecuted.  The    vemble  the  tint  renenlecancil  of  Nice,  in  which 

p^  did  .U  in  tiieir  fc.-.r  to  destroy  it  by  taJ:r.Jr:i^^j:.^'^rirJ!:;^^lW't:. 
fainmnifs,  injuries,  confiscations,  banishment. ,  dared  aad  confirmed.  Cowtantius,  the  son  and 
dcmth,  and  eTery  species  of  cruelty.    Hence,  ^  *-ccts»crci yca*UMUite  the  Great,  was  an  avow- 

^ - ,         ,  .      .'    *  *  'd  fnead  of  the  .\nan5;  and  this  herety,  for  • 

mefB  was  an  innumerable  multitude  of  martyrs  { time,  made  ceo*  iderable  progress.  But  in  spite  of 

or  witlieSMS.  who  generously  shed  their  blood  '  *^*  in*«**^  of  human  favor,  and  the  samiort  of 

•o  bcw  testnnony  to  the  truth  of  the  eoKpel.  ■  lad  ISd :  anJ^" ha^ al w?v ^b^nThe  case'whl 
Their  coDStittcy,  and  the  sanctity  of  Christians  ;  ^^  works  of  man ;  whereas  iheCaiholic  fiiith,  the 

X  work  of  God,  ha^  invariably  remained  the  same 
^^.  -•  f«-  ^  '"  *^  church,  and  maintained  itself,  without  the 

Jlatt.  xxTu.  ^.  ^  l^jrt  •luniioQ,  to  the  prescat  time. 
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b.  This  church,  tyvt  the  TpiSUar  and )  examples  of  virtae  and  of  the  most  splendid 
d  oftmtkj  continues  still  to  teach,  as  she  \  piety  for  the  edification  of  his  church ;  whilst 
\wvf%  done,  the  same  doctrines  which  the  )  he  permits  her,  at  the  same  time  to  he  tried 
les  taught,  and  to  administer  the  same  (  and  opposed  by  various  enemies.  Amidst  the 
ncranients  which  Christ  appointed ;  and, )  temptations  and  perils  of  this  life,  she  awaits 
ese  means,  she  brings  f<Mlh  saints  (that  \  the  general  resurrection,  and  that  awfiil  day, 
ersons  eminent  for  sanctity),  and  pre-  j  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  come  down  from 
!S  in  her  bosom  the  practice  of  all  virtues. }  heaven,  in  all  his  majesty,  to  judge  the  living 
1  in  the  moet  corrupt  times,  God  raises  up )  and  the  dead. 


THE     SISTER    OF    CHARITY.* 

She  once  was  a  lady  of  honor  and  wealth. 

Bright  glow'd  in  her  features  the  roses  of  health ; 
Her  vesture  was  blended  of  silk  and  of  gold. 

And  her  motion  shook  perfume  from  every  fold ; 
Joy  revell'd  around  her — ^love  shone  at  her  side. 

And  gay  was  her  smile  as  the  glance  of  a  bride ; 
And  light  was  her  step  in  the  mirth-sounding  hall, 

When  she  heard  of  the  daughters  of  Vincent  de  Paul. 

She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  summons  of  grace. 

That  call'd  her  to  live  for  the  suffering  race  ; 
And,  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of  home. 

Rose  quickly,  like  Mary,  and  answer*d,  **  I  come." 
She  put  fix>m  her  person  the  trappings  of  pride. 

And  pass*d  from  her  home  with  the  joy  of  a  bride. 
Nor  wept  at  the  threshold  as  onward  she  moved — 

For  her  heart  was  on  fire  in  the  cause  it  approved. 

Lost  ever  to  fashion — ^to  vanity  lost. 

That  beauty  that  once  was  the  libertine's  toast — 
No  more  in  the  ball-room  that  figure  we  meet. 

But  gliding  at  dusk  to  the  wretch's  retreat. 
Forgot  in  the  halls  is  that  high-sounding  name. 

For  the  Sister  of  Charity  blushes  at  fame : 
Forgot  are  the  claims  of  her  riches  and  birth. 

For  she  barters  for  heaven  the  glory  of  earth. 

Those  feet  that  to  music  could  gracefully  move. 

Now  bear  her  alone  on  the  mission  of  love ; 
Those  hands  that  once  dangled  the  perfume  and  gem, 

Are  tending  the  helpless,  or  lifted  for  them ; 
That  voice  that  once  echoed  the  song  of  the  vain. 

Now  whispers  relief  to  the  bosom  of  pain ; 
And  the  hair  that  was  shining  with  diamond  and  pearl. 

Is  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  penitent  giri. 

*  From  the  English  edition  of  Gahtl  on  the  Euduaritt. 
Vot.  I- — ^No.  2. 
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Her  down  bed  a  pallet — her  triDket  a  bead — 

Her  lufltre  one  taper,  that  serves  her  to 
Her  sculpture,  the  crucifix  nailed  by  her  bed. 

Her  paintings,  one  print  of  the  thom-crowBed  head; 
Her  cushion,  the  pavement  that  wearies  her  knees^ 

Her  music,  the  psalm,  or  the  sigh  of  disease  ; 
The  delicate  lady  Jives  mortified  there. 

And  the  feast  is  forsaken  for  fasting  and  prayer. 

Yet  not  to  the  service  of  heart  and  of  mind. 

Arc  the  cares  of  that  heaven- minded  virgin  confined : 
Like  Him  whom  she  loves,  to  the  mansions  of  grief 

She  hastes  with  the  tidings  of  joy  and  relief. 
She  strengthens  the  weary — she  comforts  the  weak. 

And  soft  is  her  voice  in  the  ear  of  the  sick ; 
Where  want  and  affliction  on  mortals  attend. 

The  Sister  of  Charity  there  is  a  friend. 

Unshrinking  where  pestilence  scatters  his  breath, 

Like  an  angel  she  moves  'mid  the*vapors  of  death ; 
Where  rings  tiie  long  musket  and  flashes  the  sword, 

Unfearing  she  walks,  for  she  follows  her  Lord. 
How  sweetly  she  bends  o*er  each  plague-tainted  face. 

With  looks  that  are  lighted  with  holiest  grace ; 
How  kindly  she  dresses  each  sufl^ering  limb. 

For  she  sees  in  the  wounded  the  image  of  Him. 

Behold  her,  ye  worldly ! — behold  her,  ye  vain. 

Who  shrink  from  the  pathway  of  virtue  and  pain ; 
Who  yield  up  to  pleasure  your  nights  and  your  days. 

Forgetful  of  service,  forgetful  of  praise. 
Ye  lazy  philosophers,  self-seeking  men — 

Ye  fireside  philanthropists,  great  at  the  pen. 
How  stands  in  the  balance  your  eloquence  weighed 

With  the  life  and  the  deeds  of  that  high-bom  maid  ? 
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LETTER    II. 

Uliberality  and  injustice  of  the  impntationt  which  are  so  unsparingly  cast  upon  the  tribunal,  on  the 
a)lec«d  score  of  its  supposed  cruelties  and  severity.  Torture  and  burning,  at  the  periods  prineipally 
alluded  to,  not  more  employed  by  it,  than  they  were  then  made  use  of  by  all  the  other  civil  courts  of 
justice  throughout  Europe.  The  accounts  of  these  alleged  cruelties  hare  been  very  greatly  ezac- 
Iperated;  when  any  act  of  great  severity  did  take  place,  the  clemency  of  the  priesthood  regolany 
mterfercd  to  mitigate  the  punishment. 

MoNsiEua  Le  Comte, 

AFTER  the  supposition,  tiiat  the  Inquisi- )  sition  to  complete  the  absurd  phantom  of  ma- 
tion  is  a  purely  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  (  levolent  ignorance,  namely,  that  the  Inquisi- 
and  that  priests  can  condemn  men  to  death, —  ( tion  condemned  men  for  their  simple  opin- 
after  this,  there  needed  but  one  other  *8uppo- )  ions ;  and  that  a  Jew,  for  example,  was  burnt 
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r  no  other  offence  than  for  being  purely  and  )  character  of  their  enemies;  and  thej  re> 
mjAj  a  Jew.  This,  iinleed,  is  an  assertion  ( strained  them  in  the  way  which  they  judged 
rbich  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  multi-  ( most  prudent.  The  grand  and  only  question 
ides  actually  believe  the  preposterous  tale.  )  — and  this,  too,  incontestable — is  this,  that,  in 
Among  the  least  excusable  calumniators  of  ( regard  of  the  offences  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ke  insulted  institution,  I  regret  and  am  sur- )  ing,  no  one  is  ever  punished  but  in  virtue  of  a 
vised  to  find  so  distinguished  a  character  as  ( universal  and  well  known  law ;  according  toes- 
Montesquieu.  But  so  it  is :  we  unfortunately  )  tablished  and  invariable  forms  of  justice ;  and 
iee  this  great  writer,  with  the  boldest  intre-  ( by  lawfully  constituted  judges  deriving  their 
xdity,  pouring  out  the  most  virulent  language  }  whole  authority  from  the  king,  and  acting 
igainst  it,  en  the  occasion  of  a  pretended  re- }  completely  under  his  control.  Under  these 
QODStrance  of  a  pretended  Jewess.  He  even  )  circumstances,  then,  how  ill-founded  are  all 
oakes  this  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  his )  the  declamations  against  the  tribunal  of  the 
' Esprit des Loix."  (inquisition;  and  how  little  reason  has  any 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  idea  of  bum-  /  Spaniard  to  complain !  It  is  true,  man  justly 
ig  a  young,  innocent  girl,  and  this,  too,  in  ( dislikes  to  be  judged  by  man ;  because  know- 
tie  of  the  grand  capitals  of  Europe,  for  no  )  ing  himself,  he  knows  also  of  what  man  is  ca- 
ther  offence  than  that  of  believing  in  her  own  ( pable,  when  once  he  is  either  blinded  by  his 
sligion,  is  something  too  horrible  to  be  con- )  passions  or  pushed  on  by  prejudice.  But, 
dved.  The  reality  of  such  an  act  would  \  where  there  is  question  of  law,  to  this  men 
jna  a  national  crime  sufficient  to  call  down  { ought  to  be  submissive :  they  ought  not  to  at- 
tie  deepest  disgrace  upon  a  nation,  nay,  per-  /  tempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  Beason 
ops,  even  upon  a  century.  But,  happily,  the  j  and  the  instincts  of  nature  admit  no  better 
vhoie  tale  is  a  pitiful  caluomy,  disgraceful )  rule,  in  these  points,  than  the  general,  enlight- 
nly  to  the  writer  whose  malignant  ingenuity  <  ened,  and  disinterested  will  of  a  legiMlatwre, 
nvented  it.  )  substituted,  every  where,  in  place  of  the  par- 

How  long,  then,  has  it  been  allowed  tp  ca- 1  ticular,  ignorant,  and  partial  will  of  man. 
lunniate  nations,  and  to  insult  the  institutions  )  If,  therefore,  the  laws  of  Spain,  composed 
rhicb  they  have  thought  proper  to  establish )  and  ordained  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
laoDg  themselves  ?  or  where  is  the  decency  { whole  nation,  if  these  inflict  the  punishments 
r  the  justice  of  attributing,  to  these  institu-  /  of  exile,  imprisonment,  or  even  death  itself, 
ions  acts  of  the  most  atrocious  tyranny  ?  and  ( against  the  declared  and  public  enemies  of  re- 

0  do  this,  moreover,  not  only  without  the )  Ugion,  in  this  case,  neither  should  any  one 
mctioo  of  any  testimony  or  proof,  but  in  face  ( excuse  the  criminal  who  has  thus  called  down 
f  the  most  notorious  evidences  to  the  con- )  the  punishment  upon  himself;  neither  should 
vy.    In  Spain,  and  in  Portugal  equally,  as  ( the  criminal  himself  complain,  seeing  that  he 

1  fiict  it  is  the  case  every  where,  no  one  is  { possessed  the  most  simple  means  of  avoiding 
rer  molested  who  keeps  himself  quiet.    As  )  it,  thai  of  holding  hit  tongue, 

w  the  imprudent  enthusiast,  who  dogmatizes  \  In  regard  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  every 
id  disturbs  the  public  order  of  things,  he,  if )  one  knows,  or  should  know,  that  the  Inquisi- 
lecked  in  his  career,  has  no  one  to  complain  ( tion  does  not,  in  reality,  punish  any  of  these, 
r  bat  himself.  There  is,  no  where,  in  any  |  save  such  as  relapte,  that  is,  such  as,  having 
itioo,  a  well  regulated  government  but  what  (  solemnly  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  re- 
sposcs  restraints  or  some  punishment  or )  turn  again  to  Judaism.  The  laws  are,  indeed, 
lier  upon  the  daring  attempts  to  overturn  re- )  more  or  less  severe  against  these,  as  well  as 
poo.  No  one  has  any  right  to  demand  of  (against  the  preachers  of  Judaism.  But,  then, 
e  kings  of  Spain  why,  or  for  what  reasons, )  the  remedy  was  easy :  the  Christian,  or  the 
ey  have  thought  proper  to  ordain  such  and  (  converted  Jew,  who  chose  again  to  Judaize, 
ch  punishments  for  such  and  such  offences. )  was  always  at  full  liberty  to  quit  the  coun- 
key  knew  best  what  were  the  wants  and  I  try.  They  knew,  as  did  also  the  Jew,  who 
e  interests  of  the  nation.    They  knew  the )  undertook  to  seduce  the  Christian,  they  knew 


cf  near,  not  only  a  greit 
c:  ail  the  charity  that  ii 

bm.  as  erery  deem  of 

of  a  smple  arrest, 

be  executed  without 

of  tlie   inprane 

tiliatthe  prelim* 

uie  aDDucauoD  oi 

to  tbe  same  fcnntlHj. 

it  cannot  bat  be 

ras  accomptnied, 

loqnisitkui,  with  eieiy 

:=7e  of  thizi^  admitted. 

^  cf  Spain  thiiik  proper  to 

&£se=t  of  tortnTe  in  his  do- 

lortan  u*  eertiia  crises  asii=sc    =i:=:cc«.  ss  bjs  been  Gone  in  France,  £ii^- 

lU  then,  they  did  ir  12  xirtze  ci   asL  Sardinia.  &c^  be  would,  do  doaht,  set 

Spain,  and  bccacse  it  was  rn-    vue-Ij ;  aaii  ^e  very  cnt  to  applaud  hii  coo- 

1  the  triboaais  of  tiat  naroG.    I:    d:£t  wq«^  be  ibe  iaqunttm  themadres.  But 

tiMi  lit  adopted  aaciectiy  by  the    i:  »  anj-tst  asi  BBzeaMcifaie  to  reproach  them 

Kce  and  Koaae:   iasoBvek  thtf    with  a  pcactice,  which,  ontO  lately,  had  always 

ichool  of  libeity,  oeduned  it  CTca    aas  erery  wbcxe  rrsrailed.* 

its  own  iice  citiaens.    Abqoc       In  zesani  to  tbe  ponidiment  of  dantay, 

DBS,  all  these  hanre  empftoycd  i:   this,  aeain.  bowerer  hofrible,  was  still  a  ani- 

iseoTcr  te  trath.    I  am  not  co-  ■  rersal  practice.    Witboot  referring  to  the  Ra- 

line  how  far  all  this  was  either  .  man  laws  which  sanctkmed  it,  we  find  thatall 

tse;  or  whether,  in  fbimer  times, :  aatioQsproooanced  it  acauwt  such  great  crimes 

t  as  much  reason  to  employ  the  '  as  rioiaied  tibe  BMst  sacred  laws  of  religioo. 

f  tortare,  as  now,  in  these  days,  •  Thus,  throcghoct  Europe,  it  was  flie  cnstiom 

y  reason  to  snppiess  it    Be  all    to  bora  for  sacrikce.  parricide  and  high  tiea- 

ly,  the  case  is,  that,  since  this    son.    This  latter  crime  was,  accoiding  to  the 

was  BO  more  attributable  to  tiie  '  principles   of   ciiminal   jurisprudence  then 

ban  to  erery  other  tribunal,  so  it  ^  adopted,  divided  into  two  parts  diriae  mid  Aa- 

eproach  it  alone  with  the  impu-  ■  mam  high  treason.    Ereiygreat  and  enormous 

lefty.    Let  the  eloquence  or  the  j  ciime  against  religion  was  considerod  as  an 

Protestant  animaoty  describe  all )  act  of  high  treason  against  God,  which,  ttnut- 

X  depict,  in  erery  hateful  color,  ^  fore,  couM  not  be  less  scTerely  punished  than 

naginary  torments  inflicted  by  the  ;  the  oifence  of  high  treason  against  man.    And 

i  InqaistioB,  all  this,  in  fiict,  mat-  ^  hence  the  custom  of  burning  beresiaichs  and 

rhe  blame  or  the  odium  rest^  not  %  obstinate  heretics.    Tbe  fiict  is,  that,  in  aD 

titntion  itseli^  but  with  tbe  policy  '  ages,  there  are  certain  general  notions  and 

Bfl  who  established  it    (▲)  {     .  , 

{     •  1  wai  coBTervme,  mmt  time  ago,  with  two 


e,  my  lotd,  just  remark  here  that, )  airtiii|«iihrd  StwnisI'Mblcmen,  wl^  litQatioo 
>  the  report  of  the  committee  of  |  >■  •oewty  ailbrded  them  tbe  means  of  beiag  fidhr 

I  lo  attend  at  the  infliction  of  the  ^  tofture,  they  both  enrenly  declared  to  me  that 

tt.  bi*op.  d».  w«  orte»d  to  ^  ^^^^.^rj"?^  r.^-s: 

t  awfiil  certmony,  aUbough  his  >  aal  of  the  imiutioB.    Tbi»,  at  all  ereals,  iw- 
ifoaUy  supplied  by  his  delegate.  (  Pi!?»  *!?•*'  that  the  use  of  ihi«  iiutrume>t  wm 

W^  .11  rtZ  «Ln«««J^...H  \  ■^'■^'  *  ^^  '^  applicauoa  wat  extremelr 
Jiow  au  tills  presupposes  ana  >  rare. 
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ideas  which  possess  and  drawinen  after  them ;  ( its  restrictions  and  authority,  would  have  pre- 
and  whose  wisdom,  or  want  of  wisdom,  is )  vented  the  French  revolution,  it  is  hard  to  nsf 
never  so  much  as  called  in  question.  The  re-  (  whether  the  sovereign,  who  wholly  and  with- 
praachy  in  such  cases,  should  he  cast,  not  up- )  out  reserve  gave  up  this  instrument,  wonM 
«D  any  individual,  but  upon  the  times,  and  (  not,  in  reality,  be  doing  an  injury  to  hu- 
^MD  mankind  in  general,    (b)  )  manity. 

I  win  not  enter,  lest  I  should  seem  to  quit )  The  Abb^  De  ya3rrac  is  the  first  French 
ny  sabject,  upon  the  great  question  of  crimes  s  writer,  that  I  know,  who  has  spoken  with 
ind  poniahments.  I  will  not  examine  wheth- )  consistency  and  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  the 
erfbepanishment  of  death  be  just  and  useful,  (Inquisition.*  But,  even  at  that  period,  in 
or  uyt;  or  whether  it  be  wise  to  increase  the  )  1731,  he  despaired,  amid  the  clamors  of  igno- 
severity  of  punishments  according  to  the  atro-  c  ranee  and  prejudice,  of  making  any  favorable 
city  of  crimes  ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  lim-  S  impressions  in  its  regard.  "  I  am  convinced,'* 
its  of  this  awful  and  terrific  right.  These  are, )  he  sa3r8,  "  that,  if  the  men  who  declaim  so 
all  of  them,  questions  foreign  to  that  which  I  ( loudly  against  the  Inquisition,  considered  only 
am  now  discussing.  To  acquit  the  Inquisi-  )  the  characters  of  the  persons  who  compose  it, 
tioD  from  peculiar  reproach  or  censure,  this  ( they  would  speak  of  it  very  differently  from 
alone  is  here  suflicient,  that  its  tribunals )  what  they  do.  But,  what  is  most  to  be  la- 
jodged  and  decided  like  all  other  tribunals,  (  mented  is  the  fact,  that — such  are  the  public 
tmj  where  ;  that  they  condemned  none  to  )  prejudices — I  do  not  entertain  the  slenderest 
death  except  such  as  were  notoriously  guilty ;  /  hope  of  engaging  my  fellow  countrymen  to 
and  that  they  never  acted  but  as  the  author-  S  believe  that  the  virtues  which  particularly 
ized  instruments  of  the  lawful  and  written )  characterize  the  inquisitors,  are  circumspec- 
will  of  the  sovereign.  ( tion,  wisdom,  justice,  and  integrity.     The 

It  is,  however,  my  opinion  that  the  heresi- )  man  who  is  punished  or  reprimanded  by  this 
arch  wbA  the  propagators  of  impiety  ought )  tribunal,  must  be  either  a  great  criminal  or  a 
nrj  properly  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  great )  very  weak  personage." 
criraimls.  What  deceives  us  in  these  points  (  In  fact,  whoever  candidly  considers  the 
is  the  vnlbrtunate  circumstance  of  our  judg- )  quality  of  its  judges,  cannot  but  allow  all  this, 
lag  in  these  matters,  under  the  influence  of  ( In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  be  more  upright, 
tlMt  indifierence,  which,  in  these  times,  per-  >  more  learned,  or  more  incorruptible,  than  the 
vades  every  thing  relating  to  religion  ;  where-  (  grand  tribunals  of  Spain.  And  then,  if  to 
M,  we  ought  to  take,  as  the  rule  and  measure  )  ^^i^  general  character,  we  add  that  of  the 
of  oar  judgment,  the  gone-by  zeal  of  olden )  Catholic  priesthood,  it  is  impossible,  even 
days,  which  men,  if  they  like,  may  call  «/a- )  without  any  appeal  to  experience,  not  to  feel 
mtuism,'*  the  word  making  no  difference  in )  ^ind  be  convinced  that  nothing  in  the  universe 
the  thing.  The  modem  sophist,  seated  at  his )  can  really  be  more  calm  and  gentle,  more  im- 
ease  in  his  cabinet,  cares  not  one  jot  whether  /  partial  and  humane,  than  the  tribunal  of  the 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  were  the  cause  of  the  ( Inquisition,    (c) 

thirty  years'  frightful  war  or  not.  But  the )  In  this  tribunal,  which  is  established  in- 
legislators  of  ancient  days,  knowing  well  the  ( cleed  to  strike  and  alarm  the  imagination,  and 
eoasequences  and  miseries  which  the  propa- )  which,  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  the  de- 
gatioD  of  heresy  is  calculated  to  produce  and  I  signed  effect,  ought  necessarily  to  be  sur- 
has  produced  in  society,  shaking  its  very )  rounded  with  certain  severe  and  mysterious 
lonndbtions,  and  deluging  its  walks,  not  un- )  forms,— in  this  tribunal,  nevertheless,  the  re- 
frequently,  with  blood,  knowing  ttiis,  they  S  ligious  principle  preserves  alwajrs  its  leading 
deemed  it  an  act  of  prudence  to  punish  the )  and  unextinguishable  character.  Even  amid 
crime  with  severity  and  rigor.  \  the  terrors  or  threats  of  punishment,  it  is  still 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  longer,  now,  any  rea-  /  merciful  and  mild.    It  is  because  the  priest- 
son  for  entertaining  the  same  alarms.    And( 
yet,  when  we  reflect  that  the  Inquisition,  by  )  ♦  Voyage  D^Elspagnc,  ct  D*ltalie. 
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hood  foima  a  portion  of  thu  tribunal,  that  it  ( and  prodaifningprincipiesdestnictiTe  of  peace 
ought  not, — does  not, — ^resemble  any  other  tri-  /  and  social  order, — ^where  is  the  individual  who» 
bnnal.    In  reality,  the  very  device  of  its  ban-  (  notwithstanding  these  offences,  had  not  been 
ners,  **  Mi$ericordia  et  Juaiilia"  is  such  as  is  /  twicf.  admonished  of  his  guilt  by  the  memben 
unknown  to  any  other  tribunal  of  the  uni-  ( of  the  Inquisition,  before  they  proceeded  to 
verse.    Elsewhere,  in  every  country,  justice  ;  any  farther  act  against  him  ?    If,  in  spite  of 
aUnM  is  the  appendage  and  prerogative  of  their  ( their  advice,  he  still  persists  in  his  irreligioui 
tribunals.    Mercy  is  the  exdutive  attribute  )  conduct,  he  is  in  this  case  arrested.    If  he  re- 
and  property  of  the  iovereign.    The  judges  (  pent,  he  is  set  at  liberty.    Mons.  Bourgoing, 
would  even  be  deemed  rebels,  did  they  pre-  j  whose  religious  opinions  are  any  thing  but  (a- 
sume  of  ihemulves  to  grant  pardons : — for  this  (  vorable  to  religion,  speaking  of  the  holy  of- 
would  be  arrogating  the  rights  and  privUeges  ;  fice,  says :  *  /  will  own  d,  in  order  to  pojf  ikU 
of  the  sovereignty.    But,  let  only  the  priest-  (  homage,  whieh  i$  due  to  Uvih^ — that  ike  InqM- 
hood  be  called  in  and  take  place  among  the  )  Hon  might  be  cited,  in  these  days,  as  the  wiodd 
judges, — they  will  do  this,  upon  the  express  ( of  equity.*  This  is  a  singular  concession.  Bat, 
condition  alone  that  the  sovereignty  shall  con- ;  the  fact  is,  M.  Bourgoing  saw  nothing  in  the 
cede  to  them  their  great  prerogative,  mercy.  \  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  save  what  it  really 
Mercy  therefore  is  thus  seated  along  with  jus- )  is, — the  instrument  of  the  laws  for  the  pxeser- 
tice,  and  even  takes  the  precedence  of  it.)  vation  of  peace  and  order."    (d) 
The  accused  criminal  is  at  liberty,  before  this  I     In  regard  to  those  cruel  and  frightful  fonns, 
tribunal,  to  confess  his  fault,  to  ask  pardon  ;  so  often  imputed  to  this  tribunal,  it  is  my  mit- 
for  having  committed  it,  and  to  submit  to  cer-  \  fortune  to  give  little  or  no  credit  to  them.  At 
tain  religious  expiations.    This  done, — ^behold )  all  events,  I  should  like  to  be  upon  the  spot,  in 
at  once  his  crime  changed  into  a  fin ;  and  his  S  order  to  judge  of  them  property.    Be  the  case 
punishment  into  an  easy  and  simple  penance.  (  however  what  it  may,  if  the  revolution,  which 
He  fasts,  prays  and  mortifies  himself.    Instead  >  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  habiti  and 
of  being  dragged  to  punishment,  he  recites  ( opinions  of  the  public,  requires  certain  laiti- 
psalms,  goes  to  confession,  and  hears  mass. )  gations  in  these  points,  it  is  in  the  power  of  ths 
Thus  prepared  and  exercised,  he  is  absolved ;  ( monarch  to  ordain  them,  and  to  such  alteia* 
and  restored  to  his  family  and  to  society.    If ;  tion  the  inquisitors  would  lend  themaehrei  most 
the  crime  be  of  a  very  heinous  character,  and  ( willingly.    We  know  this  well :  nothing  ha- 
the  criminal  continue  obstinate,  if  he  must  be  )  man  can  be  perfect :  and  there  is  no  instita- 
condemned  to  death,  the  priest  in  this  case  re-  ?  tion  but  what  is  attended  by  some  abuse  or 
tires ;  and  he  appears  upon  the  scaffold  only  S  other.    You  will,  I  think,  do  me  the  justice 
to  console  the  unhappy  victim.  )  to  believe,  that  no  man  is  less  disposed  than 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  this  dis-  S  myself  to  justify  any  useless  severities.  Ths 
tinctive  character  of  the  Inquisition  has  been  )  religious  Inquisition  of  Spain  was,  in  myopin- 
solemnly  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  ci- (ion  not  unlike  the  public  Inquisition  of  Venice, 
devant  ministers  of  the  French  republic, )  which  reigned  over  the  imaginations  of  the 
Mons.  Bourgoing,  in  his  <*  Nouveau  Voyage  ( people  by  the  display  of  certain  terrors,  com* 
en  Espagne."  And  it  is  hardly  less  singu- ;  posed  of  little  or  nothing  else  than  mere  &n- 
lar  to  observe  the  manner,  in  which  one  of  the  c  tastic  forms  and  delusions ;  and  which  had  the 
journalists  of  that  period  gives  an  account  of)  happy  effect  of  maintaining  order,  without 
the  above  writer*s  work.  Take,  for  example, )  shedding  one  single  drop  of  blood, 
the  following  extract :  S     It  is  false,  moreover,  even  in  reg^  of  Por- 

«*  Where,"  says  the  journalist,  "  is  the  tri- )  tugal,  that  any  however  slender  an  accusa- 
bunal  in  Europe,  save  that  of  the  Inquisition,  s  tion,  is  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
that  acquits  the  criminal,  provided  only  that )  casting  an  accused  person  into  piison, — as  it  it 
he  repents  and  confesses  his  repentance  ?( just  equally  false,  that  they  deny  him  the 
Where  is  the  individual,  who  maintaining  doc- )  heads  and  motives  of  the  accusations  alleged 
trines  subversive  both  of  faith  and  morality,  I  against  liim,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  accus- 
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as;  ftlae  again,  tiiattbey  refuse  to  allow  him  )  fered  in  the  business,  because  not  allowed  to 
pfoper  defenders  to  plead  his  cause ;  or  that  \  do  so. 

the  accusera  who  calumniated  him  remain  un-  /  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  this  jurisprudence 
pamshed.  I  know,  indeed,  that  in  Spain,  the  ( was  severe.  But,  then,  it  was  completely  at 
defenders  of  the  accused  prisoners  had  the  )  the  option  of  every  Frenchman,  whether  or 
freest  and  most  confidential  access  to  them ;  ( not  to  rob  upon  the  high  roads.  The  will  of 
lod  that  even  the  judges  themselves  took  par-  S  the  king  was,  that  the  public  should  travel  up- 
ticoltf  care  to  inquire  and  ascertain,  whether  r  on  them  in  perfect  security,  and  even  sleep 
or  not  tliese  men  had  done  their  duty  in  this  (upon  them  with  impunity.  Men  have  each  their 
legard.  Again,  in  relation  to  Portugal,  it  is  a )  own  peculiar  notions  and  ideas. 
&ct  thai  the  tribunal  of  its  Inquisition  never  s  From  what  I  have  abeady  said,  you  cannot, 
pronoanees  any  sentence  respecting  the  tem- )  my  lord,  but  be  sensible  how  many  errors  and 
pocal  ponishment.  It  simply  declares,  that  the  ( injustices  our  modem  sophists  have  placed  to 
criminal  is  guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  ;  the  account  of  the  Inquisition.  They  repre- 
him.  It  then  leaves  it  to  the  civil  judges  to  (  sent  it  as  a  tribunal  purely  ecclesiastical, 
decide,  what  punishments  they  may  think )  whereas  I  have  shown  you  by  the  most  in- 
proper  to  inflict, — ^precisely  in  the  same  way  ?  contestible  authorities  that  it  is  nothing  of  the 
as  it  is  done  in  Spain.  As  for  confiscations,  S  nature.  They  boldly  assert  that  the  priests 
these  all  go  to  the  profit  of  the  king.  The  dio- )  in  this  institution,  condemn  men  to  death ;  and 
cesui  hiahops  have  also  the  right  to  take  cog-  ( this  too  even  for  simple  opinions.  And  I  have 
niancc  of  any  crime,  along  with  the  Inquisi-  /  convinced  you  that  this  is  false.  They  main- 
ton  of  the  tribunal.  ( tain  that  the  Inquisition  is  the  artful  invention, 
Besdes  all  this,  I  ought,  still  farther,  to  ob-  >  of  the  popes ;  whereas,  referring  to  history,  you 
to  you,  that,  in  regard  to  the  more  or  ( have  seen  that  the  institution  was  conceded 
forms  of  justice,  there  has  never  ex- )  by  the  popes,  only  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
irted,  any  where,  so  much  as  one  enlightened  ( sovereigns ;  and  often  with  much  reluctance, 
oatUn,  which,  from  time  to  time,  and  for  great  S  at  least,  in  relation  to  those  inflictions  which 
lad  urgent  motives,  has  not  instituted  certain  /  appeared  to  them  too  severe.  They  have  con- 
atraoidinary  tribunals,  divested  almost  wholly  S  tended,  that  the  Inquisition  enclaves  the  hu- 
of  the  usual  forms  of  justice.  Thus,  I  will )  man  mind,  and  that  the  writers  of  Spain  all 
cite  to  you,  as  an  example,  the  ancient  Pr^-  s  disappeared,  the  instant  it  was  introduced. 
Total  order  of  justice  of  the  French.  It  was )  Whereas,  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  brightest  age 
tike  will  or  whim  of  the  kings  of  France,  that  \  of  Spanish  literature  is  the  very  age  of  Philip 
aB  the  great  public  roads  should  be  eveiy )  the  Second,  the  prince  most  loudly  accused  of 
where  completely  safe  for  travellers.  Every  (  being  the  great  promoter  of  the  Inquisition: 
tavellerwaa  placed  directly  under  their  spe-j  whilst  moreover  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  writ- 
dal  protection ;  and  the  slenderest  attempt  up- )  ers  who  have  principally  distinguished  Spain, 
on  his  person  or  his  safety,  was  looked  upon  { all  printed  and  published  their  works  with  the 
at  a  kind  of  high  treason,  which  the  law  pun- )  express  permission  of  the  holy  office.  Ma- 
iriicd  with  the  utmost  severity  and  with  the  ra-  sthematics,  astronomy,  chemistiy,  all  the  na- 
pidity  of  lightning.  The  poor  wretch  who  had  )  tural  sciences,  philology,  history,  antiquity, 
robbed  a  traveller  upon  the  high  road,  although  ( &c.  all  these  are  fields,  in  which  the  human 
it  was  of  but  a  few  livres,  was  seized  by  the  |  mind  may  range  without  control,  and  without 
marechauss^e,  delivered  over  to  be  judged  I  any,  the  slenderest  opposition  of  the  grand  in- 
bj  the  Grand  Pr^vot  and  two  assessors ;  and  )  quisitor.  It  surely  is  not  enslaving  the  human 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  broken  }  mind,  merely  to  ordain  and  require,  that  a  set 
alive  upon  the  rack;  and  all  this  too  under  ( of  profane  and  impious  writers  shall  not  insult 
flke  eyes  of  the  parliament,  which  never  inter-  '  religion  and  revile  the  dogmas  of  the  state. 
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NOTES     AXD    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(A) — The  use  of  torture.  \  were  others  of  a  more  gentle  nature.    Tho*, 

;  Mr.  Jardine  sap :  "  The  gentler  nuthodoiiag' 

The  instruments  and  modes  of  torture,  long  >  j^^e,  was  that  of  tying  the  thumlm  together,  and 
employed  in  this  country  and  inflicted  upon  ( gugpending  the  accused  by  them  to  a  beam, 
the  Catholics,  were-  litUe  inferior,  in  point ) This,"  he  adds,  "was  employed  by  Jame» 
of  cruelty,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  those  which  the  (against  Owen,  the  servant  of  Gamett." 
enemies  of  the  Inquisition  have  imputed  to  S  ^^^.^  tj^^^,  as  the  above,  were  some  of  the 
that  tribunal.  The  following  were  some  ofL-anous  instruments  and  modes  of  torture, 
them,  as  described  by  Mr.  BuUer,  and  recently  S  ^..yj^^.^,  during  several  succeeding  reigns,  nsed 
by  Mr.  Jardine.  ?  constantly  to  be  employed  against  the  Catbo* 

The  Ordinary  Rack.  By  this,  the  limbs  of  <  ^^^ .  ^^^  above  all,  against  the  Catholic  priest- 
the  accused  were  stretched  by  levers  to  a  >  y^^^^  „  j^  |g  pgrfecUy  weU  known,'*  si^s 
length  too  shocking  to  mention,  beyond  the  <  jm,  jardine,  "to  the  student  of  histoiy,  tbd 
natural  measure  of  the  frame.  )  the  use  of  torture  was  lavishly  employed  on- 

liie  Hoop  called  The  Scavenger's  Daughter.  I  ^„  the  ^igns  of  the  Tudors.*  But,"  he  adds, 
By  this  the  body  was  placed  and  benttogether,  „  i^  the  long  catalogue  of  the  cases  of  torture, 
tiU  the  head  and  the  feet  met.  I  ^hich  occurred  in  the  reign  of  a  soimigB 

The  Iron  GaunOet,  a  screw  which  squeezed  ^hom  Protestant  historians  delight  to  honor, 
the  hands,  until  the  bones  were  completely  I  you  y-m  not  fail  to  observe  that  many  instu- 
crushed.  )  ces,  and  those  the  most  prominent  lor  reine- 

The  Needles,  which  were  thrust  under  the )  ment  of  cruelty,  unquestionably  and  aTowedlf 
nails  of  the  accused.  S  arose  from  Protestant  persecution."  And  tlM 

The  Little  Ease.  This  was  a  hole  so  small, )  too,  as  Mr.  Butler  remariu,  what  adds  to  thi 
that  the  person  confined  in  it  could  neither  <  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  aforesaid  inflie- 
stand,  sit,  nor  lie  down  straight.  )  tions,  is  the  circumstance,  that  they  ware  usa- 

The  Dungeon  of  Rats.    "  This  horrible  dun-  (  ally  employed,  without  any  legal  proof  wM- 
geon,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,  "  was  a  cell  below  |  gogyer  of  any  guUt  or  offence  in  the  accused* 
high-water  mark,  and  totally  dark :  and  as  the  j  and  without  so  much  as  any  evidence  adduced 
tide  flowed,  innumerable  rats,  which  infest  the  S  or  offered,  to  criminate  them, 
muddy  banks  of  the  Thames,  were  driven ) 

through  the  orifices  of  the  walls  into  the  dun-      W-^H^^  ^««^«  ^^  Practiee  of  hundng. 
geon.    Instances  are  related,  where  the  flesh  )     It  was  only  yesterday,  the  9th  of  Geoigt  lU 
has  been  torn  from  the  arms  and  legs  of  pri-  ( that  the  punishment  of  burning  for  witcheia^ 
floncrs,  during  sleep,  by  the  well  known  vo-  >  conjuration,  enchantment  and  sorcery,  was 
racity  of  these  animals.*'  (  done'away.  Since  the  time  of  the  eighth  Hemj 

The  Denial  and  Long  Privation  of  Jbocf.  {  until  the  above  period,  the  laws  of  this  kingdoB 
"Anthony  Wood,"  again  says  Mr.  Jardine,  |  against  the  aforesaid  offences  were  as  abeuidly 
«  relates  that  Brian  a  person  of  good  educa-  \  cruel  as  they  were  often  veiy  cruelly  executed, 
tion,  was  specially  punished  for  two  whole  /  •The  same  aathor,  though  himMlf  a  Prolet. 
days  and  nights,  by  famine,  by  which  he  was  ( *«>*.  honertly  remtrki,  that  thoagfa  the  nek  wai 

J        .  ^  .       _x       .*.        *u  *  u        A  Au    (  employed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  there  u  m  re* 

reduced  to  such  eirtremities,  tiiat  he  eat  tiie  )  coii  of  its  having  b«^n  owd  toward*  any  of  those 

clay  out  of  the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  drank  ( implicated  in  Wyatt'iplot,  aor  towards  aay  of  the 

^.       ,         .  e  al^        ptt    mv       r         .,( persecuted  Protestants;  "  a  dreomitance,**  the 

the  droppings  of  the  roof."    The  aforesaid^  j^i„i^^R^^i^^^„o^^^^„^^,„^i,j^ 

Brian  was  a  priest,  who,  besides  being  thus  {  have  expected  to  find,  inasmuefa  h  the  proeeoatioa 

tormented  by  ftmine.  w«  moreover  tortured  j  »[,^-Pi"^'i^tS3'.I^'C^i2St^^^ 

by  needles,  cruelly  racked,  and  as  cruelly  put    mission."    "  Neither,"  adds  Mr.  Jardine,  "  is 

to  death  ( ^^^^  ^^Y  pr<^f  io  tiie  records  of  Mary  *■  reign,  of 

(  any  torture  employed  towards  heretics  or  oonoeal- 
Besides  the  above  modes  of  torture,  there^  crs  of  heretics.*'— On  £Ae  Use  of  Tbrhtre. 
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"The  eiYiI  law,"  says  filackstooe,  *<  not  only  \  sic  truth,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
puiahes  with  deitfa  the  sorcerers,  but  also )  state." 

thoie  who  consult  them,  imitating  in  the  for-  (  I  will  only  here  just  remark,  that,  compar- 
er the  express  law  of  God,  *  Thou  shalt  not )  ing  the  above  laws  ^ith  those  of  the  Inqulsi- 
nfer  a  witch  to  live.'  Our  o\;vn  laws  have  ( tlon,  there  is  nothing  more  cruel  in  the  latter. 
Wen  equally  penal,  ranking  this  crime  in  the  )  than  in  the  former.  But  tet  us  trace  a  few 
tmt  cla»  with  heresy,  and  condemning  both }  instances  of  the  application  of  our  English 
tithe  flames.'**  S  code. 

■>  By  a  ftBtate  of  James  the  First,  all  persons)  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  anno 
:  iirokiDg  an  eril  spirit,  or  consulting,  coven-  ( 1550,  six  Anabaptists  were  condemned  to  be 
vtiDi;  with*  entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  /  burnt  to  death  by  the  pious  Archbishop  Cran- 
or  lewaidiMg  any  evil  spirit,  or  taking  up  dead  (  mer.  One  of  them,  Knell,  was  actually  thus 
bodies  horn  flieir  graves  to  be  used  in  any )  executed.  The  others  recanted :  but,  as  a  sign 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm  or  enchantment ;  or  ( that  they  had  deserved  to  be  burnt,  they  were 
killing  or  hmling  any  person  by  such  infernal )  compelled  to  c^rry  fagots.  The  next  year.  Yon 
irfs,  should  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit )  Paris  vras  equally  condemned ;  and  suffered  at 
of  detgy,  and  suffer  death.**  S  the  stake  like  Knell.    But  the  person  whose 

"Thesaacts,**  continues  Blackstone,  « be- /fate  excited  chiefly  the  pity  of  the  public 
sides  sefcfsl  others  equally  cruel  and  absurd,  \  during  this  reign,  was  that  of  the  unfortu- 
continiied  in  force  till  lately,  to  the  terror  of/  nate  Joan  Bocher.  She  was  condemned  to  the 
aU  aadeat  females  in  the  kingdom ;  and  many  I  flames  by  Cranmer,  for  having  maintained  that 
poor  wretches  were  sacrificed  thereby,  to  the  )  Christ  was  not  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  not 
pejodiee  of  their  neighbors,  and  their  own  ( having  taken  any  of  her  flesh.  Edward,  our 
iUoBOBS."  }  historians  relate,  long  hesitated  ere  he  would 

**Tlic  statute  Dt  HereHeo  Comtmrendo,  or-  (  confirm  the  awful  sentence.  "  But  Cranmer,'* 
datoed,  flial  the  diocesan  alone,  without  the  S  says  Hume,  "  was  employed  to  persuade  him 
iatenrentionof  asynod,  might  convict  of  here-  /  into  compliance.  And  Edward  overcome  by 
tical  teneti ;  and  unless  the  convict  abjured  S  importunity,  at  last  submitted.  And  the  pri- 
hb  opinions;  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapsed, )  mate  finding  her  obstinate,  at  last  committed 
the  sheriff  was  bound  ex  officio,  if  required  by  (  her  to  the  flames." 

the  bishop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  victim  to )     It  was  the  same  primate  who  was  equally 
the  flames."  s  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing,  besides  Anne 

"This  writ,**  adds  Blackstone,  " remained )  Askew,  Joan  Bocher  and  Von  Paris,  several 
itill  in  force,  till  the  29th  of  Charles  the  Se-  (  others,  both  Anabaptists,  Catholics,  &c.,  to 
coBd.  And  we  have  instances  of  its  having )  the  stake.  Whence,  Southey  himself  says  of 
been  pat  in  execution,  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza-  (  him :  **  Cranmer  held  the  atrociout  opinion,  that 
beth  and  James  the  First  In  the  17th  of  Eliza- }  death  try  fire  was  the  Jwi  punishment fitr  heresy." 
beth  two  Anabaptists,  and  in  the  9th  of  James  ?  Such  was  the  founder  and  chief  apostle  of  the 
two  Aiians  were  thus  executed."  S  Church  of  England.    "He  had  been,'*  says 

"By  statutes  9  and  10  of  William  the  ?  Neal,  "  a  Papist,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Sacramen- 
Third,  if  any  person  educated  in  the  Christian  { tarian ;  and  in  every  change,  guilty  of  inex- 
rd^on,  or  professing  the  same,  shall  by  writ- )  cusable  severities.  When  he  was  a  Lutheran, 
iog,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  s  he  consented  to  the  burning  of  Lambert  and 
dttiy  any  one  of  the  Persons  in  the  Holy  Tri- )  Askew,  for  those  very  doctrines,  for  which 
nity  to  be  God;  or  maintain,  that  there  are(  himself  afterwards  suffered." — Hist,  of  Puri- 
Dore  Gods  than  one,  he  shall  undergo  the  same  }  tans. 

penalties    and  incapacities,  as  are  inflicted  (  rwiL    tt-  l  r^    ^   r  n .•..;^. 

^^  .,    ,^1...      «  L  «i    1    (        (c)— The  High  Court  of  ComTMssums. 

upon  apostacy."**  Doubtless,"  observes  Black-)        ^  ^ 

itone,  commenting  upon  the  above  statutes,  (     Let  the  reader  compare  the  tribunal  of  the 

**the  perversion  of  Christianity,  as  a  national )  Inquisition  with  tlie  tribunal  of  our  high  court 

religion,  is,  abstracted  from  its  own  intrin- )  of  commission,  established  by  queen  Eliza- 

VoL.  I.— No.  2.  1^ 


Ltttert  en  ihe  Inqwiiian, — yoiis  and  lUustraiioM. 


'X'he  following  is  th«  tccourt  which  P<<?ple  tell  a  thousand  tales  about  it,  and  pit- 

^  gives  of  thi«  institution  :    -  Asv  word  tic-ilapiv  the  Protestants,  which  are  utterly mi4 

^*^^tiBgr»  ^^^^   tended   towaris    heresr.  notorioushr  false.     Only  live  quietly ;  speak 

or  sedition,  was  pusishAble  by  the  of  God  and  the  saints,  with  the  respect  whick 


"T    -      commissioner!,  or  any  three  cf  them,  is  due  to  them  ;  or  at  all  events,  do  notiimlt 

5j!l5^y    alone  were  judges,  what  expn^sioos  them :  give  no  public  scandal,  and  you  hife 

\%mA  tb»^  tendency.    They  proceeded,  not  by  then  nothing  at  all  to  fear  from  the  holy  office.  ^ 

•nlbn»»tion,  but  by  rumor,  suspicion,  or  ac-  In  reality,  is  it  not  the  case  in  every  countiy,    , 

*     xtlio2  to  their  own  fancy.    They  adoLiis-  that  if  men  talk  profanely  and  act  ineligiouflj,  • 

««d  an  oath,  by  which  the  party,  cited  before  they  would  be  reproved  by  their  consistories, 

tiiem.   ^"^^  ^^^^  ^'^  answer  any  question,  if  not  punished  by  the  laws  ?    Formypait,! 

Kich  should  be  propounded  to  hin.    Who-  own  to  you,  I  cannot  imagine,  in  what  that 

ver  refused  this  oath,  though  under  pretext,  barbariij-  consists,  which  you  Protestants  at- 

that  be  might  thereby  be  brought  to  accuse  tribute  to  the  Inquisition.    On  the  conhaiy,  ' 

m^B^self,  or  his  dearest  friend,  was  punishable  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mildest  and  mrat  U-  ■ 


l^y  imprisonment.    In  shorU  an  inquisitorial    nient  tribunal  that  exist.     For,  after  having 

tril>uDal»  with  all  its  tenon  and  iniquities,  was    spoken,  entertained,  or  committed  the  most 

elected  in  the  kingdom.    Full  discretionary-    injurious  things  against  religion,  provided  that    > 

liowers  were  bestowed,  with  regard  to  inquiry-,    I  but  go  and  accuse  myself  of  them  before  the    ^ 

^al,  sentence  and  penalty  inflicted."  ;  holy  office,  expressing  at  the  same  time  ny 

jdacUin,  in  his  Notes  on  Mosheim,  says, '  repentance,  and  owning  my  errors,  behold,  the 

speaking  of  this  high  commission  court :  **  It .  lather  commissioner,  aOer  he  has  represented 

was  empowered  to  make  inquiry,  not  only  by    to  me  the  greatness  of  my  crime,  and  exhorted 

legal  methods,  but  also  by  rack,  torture,  in- '  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  salvation,  to  change mj 

qnisition,  and  imprisonment;  and  the  fines  ^  conduct  and  my  opinions,  at  once  absolves  sie. 

and  imprisonment   to   which  it  condemned ;  And  where,  I  ask  you,  is  the  Protestant  tii- 

persons  were  limited  by  no  rule,  but  its  own  .  bunal  that  would  be  thus  satisfied  with  the 

pleasure."— Vol.  iv.  p.  395.  voluntarj-  acknowledgment  of  a  crime?   In- 

fr)-Cb«n<  PoUnitz^ifsHmmy.  )  ^ead  of  thus  absolving  even  the  penitent  crim- 

^   '  ^  inal,  there  is  no  where  one,  but  what  would 

Count  PoUnitz,  in  his  entertaining  Mc moire?.  ^  condemn  him,  if  not  to  death,  at  all  events  to 
addressing  one  of  his  Protestant  friends,  gives '  prison. 

bim  the  following  account  of  the  Inquisition.  •  "  I  was  formerly  sixteen  months  in  Rone; 
•*  You  are  so  deeply  prejudiced  against  the  )  and  during  all  that  time,  never  did  I  so  much 
holy  office,  that  I  must  say  a  few  words  to  you  ^  as  once  hear  of  a  single  individual  being  u- 
iq)on  the  subject,  in  order,  if  I  can  do  it,  to )  rested  by  the  Inquisition.  On  the  contraiy,  I 
ditalwiFf  jou.  To  candid  and  impartial  per- )  was  witness  to  acts  of  clemency  in  the  holy 
MnSt  this  tribunal  ought  not  to  appear  more )  office,  such  as  would,  by  no  means,  be  shown 
JhrmidtMfr  than  any  other  court  of  justice.)  in  the  consistory  of  Geneva.** Vol.  iii. 


Maria,  or  eon/ldmcein  God  ultimately  rewarded* 


M 


THERE  IS  A  SHADOW  ON  THE  EARTH. 


Thbeb  is  a  shadow  oa  the  earth, 
A  sorrow  in  its  seeming  mirth, 

A  sarinpsfi  in  its  smiles, 
That  over  all  created  things 
A  BKnmful  melancholy  flings. 
And  doses  heavily  the  wings 

The  soaring  spirit  spreads. 


Yes,  ev'n  the  brigkUti  life  is  dark 
With  shadows  that  no  eye  may  mark. 

Save  the  All-seeing  one ; 
And  many  a  sorrowing  prayer  is  poured 
With  earnest  tears  before  the  Lord, 
From  lips  tliat  at  the  festive  board 

Speak  but  in  happy  words. 


Oh  often  in  the  gayest  hour 

The  hiuian  soul  \rill  feel  its  power 

To  sdll  the  heart's  glad  strings. 
Sinking,  ere  yet  their  sound  has  flown 
Into  a  wailing  music  tone, 
like  to  some  spirit's  low  sweet  moan, 

Unheard  save  by  the  soul. 


And  it  is  meet  that  thus  we  feel. 

Lest  earth  from  heaven  our  thoughts  should 

And  fink  to  meaner  things.  [steal 

For  man  was  bom  to  dwell  on  high. 
Nought  will  suffice  beneath  the  sky 
On  which  his  weak  soul  may  rely 

For  strength  to  bear  it  on.  V. 


MARIA, 

OE    CONFIDENCE    IN    GOD    ULTIMATELY    BEWABDED. 


Tranalatcd  from  Uie  French. 


Chapter  VII. 

DevoUdneu. — The  Deliverance. 

•*  I  T  my  return,  I  found  Anthony  very  un- 
il.  easy  on  account  of  my  prolonged  stiy 
at  the  prison ;  but  when  I  gave  him  an  account 
of  what  had  happened,  and  mentioned  to  him 
the  plan  which  I  had  devised,  his  anxiety  was 
dunged  into  joy.  The  consoling  hope  which 
I  how  cherished,  gave  me  new  courage ;  I  al- 
ready imagined  all  my  desires  accomplished ; 
vA  I  passed  the  whole  night  in  examining  the 
best  means  of  restoring  my  father  to  liberty. 

**  Next  morning,  I  waited  on  Fresco,  who 
set  me  to  work  at  once  in  my  new  occupation. 
In  a  few  days,  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  rooms  of  the  prisoners.  The  attention 
«tich  I  paid  to  all  his  remarks  seemed  to  sat- 
ufy  him,  and  I  was  not  long  in  obtaining  a 
biowledge  of  the  names  of  the  many  unfor- 
t^iDate  beings  who  were  waiting  for  death  in 
Uiis   place  of  confinement.    When   Fresco 


pointed  out  to  me  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Do 
Surville,  a  deep  sigh  escaped  me,  and  I  went 
pale  and  terrified  to  my  room,  threw  myself 
on  my  bed,  and  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  One  evening,  not  seeing  Fresco  going  the 
round  as  usual,  I  asked  his  wife  if  he  was 
indisposed. 

"  *  Alas !'  said  she,  « Fresco  has  been  quite 
unfortunate!  He  went,  yesterday,  to  the 
neighboring  tavern  to  drink  with  some  of  his 
friends.  A  dispute  arose  between  him  and 
several  persons  who  were  speaking  against 
the  republic.  Fresco,  naturally  of  a  hot  tem- 
per, wished  to  arrest  them,  and  conduct  them 
to  prison,  for  the  insulting  manner  in  which 
they  spoke  of  the  citizen  Robespierre ;  but 
their  numbers  gave  them  the  advantage ;  they 
fell  upon  him,  beat  him  unmercifully,  and  left 
him  half  dead.  He  was  brought  home  in  a 
sad  plight,  and  the  physician  whom  I  called 
in  tells  me  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  keep 
his  bed  for  a  long  time.  Now,  my  boy,  you 
have  a  chance  of  being  highly  serviceable  to 


*>  i_  ..  ,   t   V   ,."^J 


100  Maria,  or 
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ui.  To*  morrow,  wr  will  vUit  the  prisoners  J  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  man  proof  agaiiut 
logrthrr;  wo  will  tiiko  tlir  n)iii)il  at  night  by  \  tlie  porsocutions  of  his  enemies.  He  did  not 
lunm;  ami  thufi  the  prismirrH  will  bo  as  woll )  disavow  his  political  sentiments;  but  he  n» 
walchiHl  UM  iN'fori*,  aiul  K:vsco  will  run  jiorisk  {  pclled,  as  absolutely  false,  the  accusation  that 
of  loain};  liiii  plan*.'  |  he  had  conspired  against  the  republicaii  ggr- 

■*t)!  with  what  joy  I  arroptrd  this  propo-  /  vrnmcnt. 
»al !  .  .  .  I  should  now  s4M'  my  futhor !  .  .  . }  **  The  emissary,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  eli- 
III*  wni  so«iii  to  Ih»  thi*  ohji'ct  of  my  r;iro !  .  .  .  ^  cit  from  my  fatlier  any  thing  calculated  to  bring 
III  ni)  i'iithii<iiasm.  n^  mmih  iis  1  was  alono,  I  x  him  into  serious  difficulty,  withdrew  in  a  Toy 
l.*ll  on  my  knoiw  to  thunW  (iinl  lor  his  kind-  -  bad  humor;  and  I  heard  him  mutter  in  afei» 
no!««;  I  hrixi'd  of  hiin  to  brstow  on  mo  the  s  c  ions  tone:  *  His  obstinacy  shall  cost  bim  dear.* 
itlivii'^lh  that  I  >houiil  mvd,  in  onlcr  not  to  "^  **This  menace,  so  full  of  meaning  in  the 
hoiia>  m>Holf  in  tho  prt^sonco  of  my  father,  x  mouth  of  such  a  man,  redoubled  my  fem; 
I  li^\o  It  to  viMirsohrs.  iny  I'lionds.  to  imaccinc  '  but  I  was  still  obliged  to  banish,  tor  the  ne- 
lum  niti'ii»iiiAt»ly  Ion;;  th.it  iii:;ht  appourt^d  to  ^  mont,  all  dark  presentiments,  and  to  pencfeie 
iiir*  ...  At  IrhjClh.  tho  clock  .•struck  the  '  to  the  end  of  the  round. 
luMii  loi  the  i>Miihl.  and  Frisco's  wil'o  camo  to  (  *Oiy  father  no  sooner  saw  himself  alooe 
UW  nil*  with  her.  \Vc  h:id  alrx'Oily  passed  x  than  he  recalled  the  various  answen  whi^hi 
ihc  hi'^ii  \  ar\l,  whon  the  uoisc  of  u carri jj:t«  sus-  ^  had  given :  when  he  reflected  on  the  finuMi 
|viulcd  o;ii  opciAtuMK.  I'ho  echo  of  the  noiso  ^  wiU)  which  he  had  spoken,  he  conU  not  bdp 
iiud.*  t«\  till*  luM\>  kius'kcr  at  ihe  pile,  rv-  '  shuddering;  he  looked  upon  his  death  as  e(^ 
wounded  thr\ni|(h  the  pviM«n  laulis.  aiv.  ma«:e  ,  tain!  .  .  .  *0  my  son!"  he  exclaimed,  *Bf 
me  »!uke  wii'i  leai  I  wc:*.t.  ho\\e\cr.  w;;h-  '  poor  Charles  I  .  .  what  will  become  of  him! .. 
out  d.Ui .  ik»  oxH*M  tho  i;ate.  cr.xicaiorir.c  in  ,  O  Gvxi:  have  pity  on  him !  save  him,  I  beaeeck 
th«'  mca:iit(:\e  t««  o\eivotue  n)>  icrrxs-.  M\  ;r.ee '  .  .  take  him  under  thy  protcctioo,  aoi  I 
h»*i  uoi*.o-«iv,.»''  \\  A*  •'•a:  :*:c  ori:ccr»  h;.;  c^^xe  shiU  die  col:*?.:;  if  I  bat  know  that  he  ii 
H«  u ke  i:'  \   I .; •.  V. .- .   v^- ;,»; v  : ^c  ' .; . ^ ,'     \  li.i   h xv V v .  1  w :a  c^setfRuUv  submit  to  mr  boirihli 

i,v<  «A«  *— .".^  a:«.  c;v..v%i  %  o;  r  .'  KV".:v..;.f'e        •■  My  uiher was  j-^s:  £=ishicg these wofdi, 
*v  t,,;v.v  vK.,:\.  i\' o  *.  i.;  »vu,-  :,•  cyxz::.-;    wi<-    1  *z:*re-i  iu  rccc  wii  the  wifc  of 

rv  .•      >^»  H   :  •  V  ;■  /   .'  N.   ,:  .   ^^,-       ^i^  :„:. 


■*       .*.    -»'»:--..'.v      ■     •  •    *  * 
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•,'  nid  he,  'this  u  some  Dew  snare 
■fMiemies  are  lajiog  lor  mj  credu- 
.  .  Al  one  moment  this  thought  quite 
■gad  faim,  at  another,  hf  rotidly  in- 
tht  hope  of  soon  embmcing  hU  son. 
be  erening.  ifler  having  linisbed  ny  , 
went  to  Fresco's  room  to  inquire  about ' 
[Qi,  I  found  I'im  much  worse;  bis  , 
ltd  not  leave  him  b  single  instaot,  and ' 
cd  that  1  should  make  the  round  alone.  ] 
A  nfler  my  Joy,  at  this  new  and  unex- ' 
■vk  of  confideiice,  to  betray  my  emo- 
at  it  frould  be  difficult  indeed  to  de- 
■y  fedings  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
A  irtien  I  reached  my  father's  apart- 
(itb  a  trembling  hand  I  gently  opened 
r !  .  .  .  The  noise  which  the  door  made 
n(  on  its  binges,  roused  hiw  from  his 
He  (uddenly  called  to  mind  the  words 
ttlenote:  •To-night!  .  .  atmidaig/it!' 
igined  that  his  son  was  coming  to  re- 
oa  to  liberty!  .  .  .  'Cruel  mistake!' 
timed  with  a  deep  sigh,  when  be  saw 
leh  of  keys  banging  from  my  girdle, , 
lamp  which  I  held  in  my  band ;  •  that ' 
as  not  intended  for  me'.  ...  ah ! 
at  hope  for  so  great  a  happiness  1'  .  . 
KB  J  approached  bim,  be  said  to  me  : 
ifaltone:  "It  is  you,  Junes!  .  .  What 


now  embraces  thee  [  .  .  .  it  ii  Cbailu  wbo 
thus  presses  you  to  his  bosom  1  ...  do  fan 
not  recognise  him !'.... 

"' Yoti,  my  son!  .  .  .  yes  .  .  ■  it  ii  he 
.  .  .  it  is  indeed  ChoHesl  .  .  .  0,  ny  poor 
son !  .  .  .  God  could  not  iuwe  conferred 
favor  OQ  me !  .  .  Let  me  preM 
thee  to  my  heart !  .  .  .  Ws  will  weep  to- 
gether; tein  like  tbeMwethegieatettMUee 
of  (he  wretched!' 

"My  lalber's  emotion  completely  ovucama 
him ;  he  fUnted  away ;  and  I  really  feu«d 
that  our  interview  would  prove  iatal  to  bitn; 
but  I  at  length  succeeded  in  <•  aiming  hia  feel- 
ings; be  opened  Ma  eyes,  and  embraced  me 
again!    ... 

"Alter  having  passed  sevetal  boun  wifli 
bim,  I  retired,  recommenditig  to  him  Oka 
greatest  prudence.  >  You  shall  hear  all  at  a 
proper  time,' said  I ;  ■  ask  no  questions  at  tbit 
critical  moment !  Take  courage  .  .  .  not 
one  word  more  .  .  .  the  least  noise  would 
prove  our  ruin   .   .   .  forewell  (ill  to-morrow.' 

"  i  went  BoIUy  down  itain,  aner  having  sat- 
isfied myself  that  every  body  was  Mund  uleep, 
and  that  our  conveisation  could  not  have  bean 
overheard.  The  only  noise  that  I  could  hear 
proceeded  from  the  room  of  Fresco,  wboM 
wife  was  encouraging  him  to  patience.    .   .   . 


■    r. ' '  Maria,  or 

^.1    JlMJiiNP 


^▼e  me  the  means  of  flying  S  place  appointed,  and  drove  off  n|»dlj  for 
•f^ttmity,  when  out  of  tlie  prison  walls.  )  Havre,  which  place  we  reached  without  any 
^.^  ^l^r' *  I  wmit  to  see  Fresco,  whose  illness  had  ( accident.  A  kind  Providence  smiled  opon 
•nntid  an  alarming  appearance,  leaving  lit-  /  us :  we  found  a  vessel  in  port  ready  to  set  sail 
P§^0pt  of  his  recovery.  I  told  his  wife  that  (  for  Guiana,  and  engaged  our  passage. 
kwM  going  to  Anthony's  shop  to  purchase)  **Thevoyagewa8favorable,  and  we  reached 
fuovisions.  ( in  safety  the  French  colony.    Here  we  lived 

**  The  good  Anthony,  seeing  me  present )  in  peace  and  quiet ;  but  I  perceived  my  fiitb- 
myself  with  a  smiling  countenance,  plainly  ?  er*s  health  gradually  declining.  His  malady 
perceived  that  I  had  some  agreeable  news  to  S  became  daily  more  alarming,  notwithstanding 
communicate.  I  related  to  him  my  fortunate  )  my  untiring  care  and  attention.  An  attack  ot 
adventure  of  the  previous  night,  and  spoke  of  s  the  yeUow  fever,  so  fatal  in  this  unhealthy 
the  still  greater  happiness  to  which  I  looked )  clime,  added  to  his  already  complicated  sof- 
fbrward  in  restoring  my  father  to  liberty !  . .  .  (  fenngs,  and  soon  terminated  his  existence ! 
Having  listened  to  my  plan,  he  agreed  with )....!  had  him  buried  in  a  manner  suitable 
me  that  he  should  sell  our  jewels,  and  with  a  ?  to  his  rank ;  and  on  a  neat  but  simple  stone 
portion  of  the  money  keep  a  carriage  in  readi- )  placed  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  I  ordered  to 
ness  to  carry  us  without  delay  to  some  sea-  /  be  engraved  the  expression  of  the  grief  of  his 
port  where  we  might  embark  for  another  coun-  N  almost  distracted  son. 
try.  I  ordered  him  to  pay  the  rent  of  our )  « My  sorrow,  at  the  death  of  my  ftther, 
shop  after  our  departure,  and  to  quitlhe  coun-  s  brought  on  me  a  melancholy  which  I  could 
try-seat  in  order  to  avoid  molestation.  We  )  not  overcome.  When  I  felt  strong  enough  to 
decided  that,  on  that  very  day,  at  a  late  hour  (  undertake  a  voyage,  I  resolved  to  fly  from 
in  the  evening,  I  should  be  at  the  gate  of  the  )  this  place  which  continually  fflled  my  mind 
city  with  my  father ;  that  the  carriage  should  (  with  painful  recollections,  making  me  moie 
meet  us  there,  and  transport  us  far  from  the  }  keenly  sensible  of  my  irreparable  loss.  I  pidid 
scenes  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  revolution-  (  a  last  visit  to  his  grave,  bedewed  with  tears 
ary  excitement.  )  of  filial  affection  the  earth  which  covered  his 

*<  I  returned  to  the  prison,  provided  with  ?  remains, 'set  sail  soon  after  for  France,  whitiier 
the  articles  necessary  to  disguise  my  father,  S I  have  come  to  find  in  the  midst  of  you  some 
and  to  give  him  an  exterior  appearance  an- )  consdation  in  my  anguish !"    .    .    . 
swering  the  description  in  the  passport  which  s 
I  had  found  so  apropos.    Towards  tlie  close  ) 

of  the  day.  Fresco,  who  was  a  little  better,  i  Chapter  VHI. 

sent  for  me,  and  thanked  me  for  my  kindness. )  \r    •        a  r> 

He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  zeal  which  I  ^^ 

I  had  shown  for  the  welfare  of  the  house.)  This  touching  narrative  drew  tears  from  all 
His  wife  also  highly  praised  my  conduct,  at  \  present.  Even  Charles  himself,  during  the 
the  same  time  declaring  that  she  and  her  hus- )  recital,  had  more  than  once  yielded  to  his  feel- 
band  would  not  be  ungrateful,  but  that  they )  ings.  All  expressed  their  admiration  of  his 
would  be  ever  mindful  of  my  kindness.  )  noble  devotedness  to  his  father ;  whilst  An- 

"  At  last,  the  clock  struck  ten !  .  .  I  began  )  thony  was  highly  extolled  for  his  generous 
my  round,  in  order  to  see  whether  every  s  conduct.  When  the  emotion  excited  by  the 
body  was  asleep.  When  I  was  certain  that )  preceding  narrative  had  subsided,  they  retired 
I  could  safely  commence  my  operations,  I  j  to  the  parlor  where  they  found  several  persons 
ttde  to  the  room  of  my  father.  I  enjoined  ;  who  had  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Dalembert 
upon  him  the  most  profound  silence,  and  we  (  family. 

reached,  without  disturbance,  a  private  stair-  |  The  Abb^  Mondray,  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
case  leading  to  a  secret  door,  through  which  /  sion,  alluded  to  the  evasive  expressions  in 
we  effected  our  escape.  We  got  into  the  car-  (  Charles'  recital  of  his  father's  sufferings ;  and 
riage  which  we  found  waiting  for  us  at  the )  concluded  his  remarks  by  telling  them  that  no 


eonfidmee  in  God  vUimattly  retearded. 


difficulty,  no  losa,  no  trial  to  wMch  we  mty ' 
it  «xpoMd,  can  evet  juilify  a  violalion  of  the , 
tnitb ;  that  the  aadden  Ecizare  of  Mr.  De  Sur- 
rille  had  uodoubledlj  tbrou^  him  off  his 
guBid ;  but  that  he  could  not  thinlc  Atilhony's 
deliberate  assertion  that  Charles  was  bis  son. 
thai  bm  bad  aBDUier  Km  in  the  armj,  and  the 
itrt,  could  be  quite  aa  eaailf  escuted.  ThU 
little  Nbake  wai  kindly  received  by  all  con- 
ttmtd,  u  all  kn«w  Tull  weU  the  uncer«  in- 
lUMt  which  the  abbi  took  in  thair  welbre. 

Tha  abb<,  after  having  ^ot  a  few  days 
more  in  be  company  of  his  fjjends,  spoke  oC' 
nturnii^  home.  Emestitia's  father  had  some 
buuDMi  to  transact  in  Botny.  Charlea  and 
his  wile  desired  to  accompany  Ibem,  but  were 
prevented  bj  an  nnexpected  circumstance. 
Hadam  De  Snrville  had  been  itightly  indii- 
poeed  ibr  several  weeks,  but  without  com- 
pUining.  The  physician  was  consulted,  and 
declared  tlut  it  would  be  imprudent  for  her  to 
undertake  the  jouitiey.  Charles  would  not 
leave  EntestiDB,  and  bis  uncle  and  Mr.  Hon- 
diay  went  without  them. 

At  his  arrival  in  Roany,  Mr.  Dalembert  set 
op  to  sale  several  lots  of  ground  at  a  distance 
bom  his  dwelling.  He  gave  ordera  to  hi 
tary  to  sell  his  dwelling  also,  that  be  might 
reside  with  bis  beloved  Children.  He 
iorced,  however,  to  remain  sepanted  from 
them  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout  which  detained  him 
several  months  at  Auteuil. 

Charlei  in  the  meantime  remained  with  Er. 
ocMina.  His  kind  attention  mitigated  her 
sufferings.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to  go  to 
Paris  to  nuke  some  necessary  purchi 
when  be  was  informed  that  Mr.  Dalembert 
had  already  set  out  to  rejoin  his  family, 

Mr,  De  Surville,  in  crossing  the  Tuileries, 
met  one  of  his  college  companions,  who  was 
now  a  secretaiy  to  the  minister  of  war.  Mr. 
Dulac  was  acquainted  with  all  the  misfor- 
tuDea  of  bis  former  classmate  ;  but  Charles 
was  not  aware  of  his  fnend's  excellent  mar. 
ri^e,  and  of  the  high  consideration  which  he 
enjoyed  at  court.  Mr.  De  Surville,  who  waf 
anxious  to  return  home,  had  not  time  lo  heai 
from  his  friend  the  history  of  his  rapid  eleva- 
tion to  his  present  important  post ;  he  invited 
him  to  come  with  Madam  Dulac  to  hia  resi- 


dence ia  tbe  country.    The  im 
cheerfully  accepted,  and  ttie  two  frieoda  i 
rated  soon  to  meet  again. 

Charles  spoke  lo  Emestina  of  Mr. 
and  his  wife,  at  the  same   time  mcu 

Madam  De  Surville  was  much  plean 

Madam  Dulac  at  their  very  first  interview. 
Her  ladylike  deportment,  her  polished  educa- 
tion,  her  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  and 
above  all  her  sincere  piety,  wen  tlw  affectioii 
of  Erneslina,  who  invited  her  to  come  fre- 
quently to  the  chateau. 

Mr.  Dalembert  had  aow  returned,  ailer  a 
canaiderable  absence.  A  few  months  after 
his  arrival,  Emestina  bad  tbe  bappineas  to  see 
herself  a  mother ;  abe  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter ;  and  Charles,  not  less  overjoyed  than  his 
wife,  requested  Madam  Dulac  to  stand  spon- 
sor for  tbe  child.  This  lady  acceded  lo  their 
wishes ;  their  dau^ter  was  baptized  by  Qte 
Abb£  Mondray   and  received  tlrn  name  of 

The  friendship  of  Emestina  and  Madan 
Dulac  became  more  and  mere  intimate  ;  tbit 
same  incUnations,  tbe  same  habits,  the  same 
religious  belief  united  these  two  excelleot 
ladies,  who  passed  their  whole  time  in  help- 
ing tbe  unfortunate.  This  new  friend  weot 
almost  every  day  to  the  chateau,  and  never 
failed  to  testify  her  regard  for  Emestina  and 
her  dauf^ter. 

Madam  De  Surville  soon  regained  sufficient 
strength  to  repair  to  the  church,  where,  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  she  thanked  Heaven  for  her 
happy  delivery.  Notwithstanding  her  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
her  friends,  she  resolved  to  nune  her  child 
herself.  "  God,"  she  said,  "  never  abandoned 
me ;  why  would  you  have  me  cease  to  confide 
ill  hia  protection  ?" 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  at  the  cha- 
teau during  the  infancy  of  Maria.  This  amia- 
ble child  grew  finely,  and  was  the  picture  of 
health ;  but  her  motter  began  to  feel  tbe 
effects  of  her  imprudence  in  nursing  her 
daughter.  She  wasted  away,  and  sufFered  so 
much  pain,  that  her  physician  thought  ber 
breast  affected,  and  urged  Charles  to  travel 
with  his  wife,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring 
her  to  health.    Mr.  De  Surville,  erer  ready 


Eacrilice  for  Ibe  welfare  of  his  ' 
ighter,  concluded,  afler  consult- 
r,  lo  takeKmeiliaaiLlid  Marialo 
ja  In  Germany. 

lalembert  and  Anlbpny  underiook  the 
lof  Mr.  DeSurvillG's  affaire,  and 
I,  Ernestina,  Maria  and  Gertrude  set 
ont  without  dela;  for  Lyon*.  In  thiicilyour 
bavellen  pused  Bareral  daf»,  aller  which 
they  directed  their  course  to  Geneva.  Here 
lit.  De  Survilte  engaged  a  room  which  com- 
naDdeda  view  of  the  magnificent  lake  near 
the  ci^.  Parties  of  pleasure  on  the  lake,  and 
■bo  on  hotseback  throiigh  the  delightrul  and 
picturesque  valley,  seemed,  after  a  month's 
KtideDCB  in  Geneva,  favorable  to  E^eatina's 
health.  Charles  bad  resumed  his  former  gaie- 
ty ;  being  no  long;er  diatarbed  by  any  pain- 
ful apprebensian,  be  commuiiicated  to  all 
afound  him  tbe  cheerfulness  which  be  himself  | 


Madam  De  Suiville  had  in  fact  greatly 
pnred ;  iior  did  she  omit  any  opportunity  of  i 
thaukiiig  her  husband  for  his  promptness  in 
nndertaking  this  jouney  in  order  to  restore 
ber  debilitated  canstiCution.  Maria  also  felt 
tbe  beoeScial  effects  of  the  climate ;  she  wu 
Uooming  and  healthy,  and  already  began  to 
UDUse  the  family  by  her  innocent  little  ways. 
Ber  mother,  who  was  sincerely  pious,  taught 
ber  to  join  her  liltlB  hands  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  tv  raise  them  towaids  heaven,  in 
token  of  submission  and  gratitude. 

Previously  to  their  departure  from  Switzer- 
land, Mr.  Da  Surville  bought  a  beautiful  gold 
cross  ornamented  with  valuable  stones,  and 
put  it  on  his  daughter's  neck.  A  rich  enam- 
elled chain  to  which  the  cross  was  attached, 
added  greatly  to  its  brilliancy  ;  and  this  little 
present,  which  proved  the  good  taste  of  the 
&ther,  was  highly  gratifying  to  bia  cbamiing 
daughter. 

Alter  having  visited  a  part  of  Italy,  the 
happy  family  set  out  for  Toeplitz,  where  Mad- 
am De  Surville  inlendsd  to  use  the  mineral 
waters  so  celebrated  for  their  salutary  effect 
on  invalids.  But  a  frightful  accident  pre- 
vented them  from  reaching  their  destination: 
they  were  at  some  distance  from  Prague,  wheo 
the  night  became  so  dark  that  the  postil- 
lion could  scarcely  see  the  road;  in  going 


down  a  steep  hill,  the  hordes  became  unman' 
ageable,  and  overturned  the  carriage  near  a 

ne  houm  adcr,  the  Baroness  De  Polzen 

ivas  returning  from  Vienna,  seeing  the 
vehicle  broken  to  pieces,  ordered  her  attend- 

0  slop.  By  tile  light  of  the  lanterns  of 
her  carriage,  she  perceived  from  tbe  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  travellera,  that  they  were 
persons  of  distinction.    As  there  was  Doboote 

the  spot,  the  unfortunate  fbimily  had  k- 
ceived  no  assistance.  The  baroness  thought 
them  dead ;   and  ordered  her  procuntin'  to 

\  to  the  nearest  village  and  inform  tbs 
public  authorities  of  tbe  accldeot  which  had 
happened. 

The  pale  rays  of  the  moon  had  dispelltd  the 
lades  of  night;  and  the  bironeas  taw  some- 
thing strange  at  a  little  distance  fiom  flie 
place  in  which  she  was  standing.    She  told 
Warner  lo  examine  what  it  might  be.    Gcung 

hawthorn  bush,  he  discovered  a  joauf 
ehQd,  which  he  carried  to  Madam  De  Fol- 

The  baroness  was  struck  by  flie  beauty  of 
the  chQd,  its  rich  dress,  and  the  cosUj  orna- 
ment about  its  neck ;  and,  under  the  impras- 
tbat  it  was  now  an  orphan,  placed  it  io 
her  carriage,  and  urged  upon  Warner  flw 
greatest  discretion  in  speaking  of  what  (b* 
had  done  with  regard  to  the  child.  "  Qod," 
she  said,  "  has  jilaced  it  under  my  protection, 
and  I  am  bound  to  take  care  of  it;  this  is  a 
duty  dictated  by  humanity,  a  duty  which  [ 
shall  faithfully  dischar^-" 

Warner  informed  the  authorities  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  hastened  back  to  the  baroness,  who 
immediateiy  resumed  her  Journey,  and  drove 
off  rapidly. 

The  authorities  of  the  village  repaired  to 
the  place,  as  soon'  as  they  received  the  in- 
formation. They  drew  up  a  statement  in 
which  they  mentioned  the  death  of  Mr.  De 
Surville  and  the  postillion.  The  physician 
who  had  been  called,  discovered  signs  of  life 
in  Ernestina  and  Gertrude.  He  bled  them 
both,  and  had  Ihem  conveyed  with  the  utmost 
care  to  his  house,  where  they  received  every 

For  several  days,  the  physician  entertained 
no  hope  of  their  recovery ;  but  bis  persever- 


onfidtnet  in  Qod  ultunaltlif  rewarded. 


wee  wu  kt  lengtb  crowned  with  auccMS,  md  . 
in  ■  month  the  two  pKtiend  were  nearly 
Mured.  MiduD  De  Simille's  terrible  losa  \ 
had  been  concesled  from  her,  for  fcai  o[ 
lipta ;  but  u  MOD  u  (he  legained  ber  resion, 
■he  dlled  Tor  her  hiubaad  !  .  .  .  her  daugh- 
ter! ..  .  The  phjMcian,  who  was  desirous 
to  BH  ereij  precaution  in  communicating  to  i 
ktr  thit  awful  viaitatioD,  wu  at  a  lots  how  | 
to  make  known  to  her  the  full  extent  of  her 
nisTartaiie.  When  the  explanation  took  place, 
pear  Eraestina  waa  seized  with  convulsions, 

t'  wbicfa  again  made  the  pbyaicisn  have  serious 
(nn  for  her  life.  A  violent  fever  deprived  | 
ha  of  ber  reason ;  and,  in  her  deLirium,  she  i 
(Mtinuallf  cried  out :  "  Chacles '.  .  .  .  Ma- 
j  rii!  .  .  .  nsf  dear  btber  1  ...  I  shall  never 
■K  fou  again  !"  .  .  . 

The  ninth  daj,  the  doctor  found  her  belter, 
ud  allowed  her  to  take  some  light  food.    Her  i 
•hcngth  graduallj'  rehimed,  and  she  became 
il  length  more  resigned  to  her  tertible  lota. 
When  she  was  able  to  walk  about,  she  i 
qniitd  eveiy  where  after  her  child ;  but  all , 
iier  eSortslo  find  Maria  proved  fruitlEss. 
willing  to  remain  any  longer  in  a  countiy  j 
which  incessantly  revived  her  affliction,  she  I 
nunmooed  her  little  reBLaining  strengtb,  and 
look  leare  of  the  pbjsician  by  whom  she  had 
been  so  kindly  assisted.    Belize  her  ^|qiar 
ore,  she  deposited  with  the  curate  of  flie  vi 
lage,  who  had  vitited  her  frequently,  a  cot 
nlnable  sum  of  money  to   be  distributed 
moog  the  poor  of  the  parish.    Bhe  also  left 
het  address  with  the  physician,  in  case  he , 
(boold  discover  any  trace*  of  Maria. 

Gertrude,  who  was  now  in  perfect  health, 
waa  deligfated  at  the  tbougfat  of  returning  to 
Anthony,  who  as  yet  kaew  nothing  of  the  sad  ' 
tilaatropbe.  Madam  De  Surville  had  %e 
body  of  her  husband  embalmed  and  removed ' 
to  Auteuil. 

On  U^ir  arrival  at  the  chateau,  Mr,  Dalem- 
bert,  at  the  sight  of  his  daughter  in  mourning, 
too  loon  teamed  the  fatal  event,  which  over- 
whelmed him  with  grief.  He  acquainted  the 
Abbe  Mondray  with  the  details  o^the  fright- 
fat  occurrence.  The  gnod  curate  shuddered 
when  be  received  the  awful  news.  He  lost, 
no  time  in  administering  to  the  afflicted  widow 
and  fattier  ths  consolation  of  a  friend  who  \ 
Vol.  I.— Ho.  2. 


■ympattiixed  in  their  Bufferin| 


Some  days  after,  the  pastor 
formed  hia  fricnils  thii 
which  called  him  into  Germany  tc 
an  estate  which  hud  been  bequeathed  ti 
"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  I  will  be  t 
remain  tepaiated  from  you  longer  than  I 
would  wish,  if  I  am  necessarily  detained 
by  those  who  dispute  my  right  to  the  inher- 
itance i  but  t>e  assured  that  when  my  busineM 
is  settled,  nottiing  sball  prevent  me  from  n< 
turning  to  you  as  soon  at  possible. "  *' 


Whilst  the  inmates  of  the  chateau  at  Au- 
teuil were  consigning  to  the  tomb  the  remains 
of  Mr.  De  Surville,  the  Baroness  De  PcdieD 
reached  Leutmeritx,  a  small  city  of  Bohemia, 
where  she  resided  on  a  beautiful  estate.    Tbia 
lady,  whose  husband  felt  in  the  liattle  of  Aui- 
terlitz,  had  retired  from  the  world,  to  enjoy.at 
her  delightful  countiy-seat,  that  tolituds  w 
congenial  with  her  character.    Sbe  thanked 
Heaven  for  having  placed  under  her  cate  i 
cbild  for  whom  she  daily  felt  a  growing  attaclt« 
ment.    Naturally  of  a  loving  disposition,  tbic 
excellent  lady  stood  in  nsed*^  some  one  oil 
whom  she  might  bestow  her  amistion ;  hence, 
the  little  orphan  whom  she  bad  found  becama. 
ore  and  more  dear  to  ber,  antPahe  teiolTed 
become  a  second  mother  to  the  child. 
Madam  De  Folien  had  a  son,  who,  having 
I  inclination  for  the  military  profession  fcv 
which  he  had  tieen  educated,  lell  bis  parent! 
as  soon  u  he  had  finished  his  studies.    Htt 
was  fond  of  travelling.    Alter  haviiiK  mada 
the  tour  of  Euiope  several  times,  he  went  tn 
reside  in  Rio  Janeiro  with  an  uncle  who  had. 
office  in  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city,  and 
who  placed  entire  confidence  in  his  nephew. 
In  a  very  important  Ihsineis  which  he  had 
transact  in  India,  be  appointed  his  nephew 
bis  repmentativt.    Fifteen  days  after  the  d«q 
partun  of  the  vessel,  news  was  brought  by  an 
Engt^pptain  that  it  tiad  fodndered  ataen. 
WhlDi4bis  sad  acconat  wai  ftilly  eonfiimtd^ 


I,  DotwilhstaodiDg  his 
impact  the  unwelcome  tidings 

9  itieonsotible  at  the  ircep- 
ing  neiT9.  In  sighs  and 
\t  could  her  maternal  lendeme^s  lind 
';  and  the  viqlence  of  her  feelings  con- 
tribntBd  (o  impur  bet  consiiiutiMt  already 
•Miooilr  affected  by  the  death  of  her  bua- 
btnd.  But  in  the  diMharge  of  the  obligation 
vrhieh  hnvcn  had  impoaed  on  her,  by  confid- 
ing to  ber  the  ctra  of  a  poor  orphan,  she  bad 
the  MSJhction  to  find  that  her  kindness  to- 
mnU  her  little  pnAcg^e  bad  won  fnr  her  the 
•JDCcrc  affection  of  the  child,  which  proved, 
bj  it*  CMCMea  and  CTCty  other  mark  of  allach- 
inent,  its  sincere  {^tilude  to  its  kind  bene- 

The  baronets  was  (he  fint  teacher  of  the 
HtUe  orphan ;  at  a  later  [leriod,  the  ecclesias- 
tic wbo  had  bfcn  lately  eslabJished  at  Leut- 
■wiiti  took  charge  of  her  education.  Under 
bit  care,  the  interesting  child  improTed  rapid- 
ly, and  her  advancement  in  learning  and  in 
piety  amply  rewarded  him  for  all  his  trouble. 

Madam  De  Polzen,  not  knowing  the  real 
Bams  of  Maria,  gave  her  that  of  Clotilda.  The 
hqipy  disposition  of  the  little  orphan  gave  her 
a  rdish  ibr  study.  She  soon  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  history,  and  in  a  short 
^iiM  becama  familiar  with  the  French  lan- 
guage. Her  prirtte  teachers,  under  whom  she 
finiihed  b«r  Mucation,  praised  her  talents 
bi^ily.  Ckitilda  preferred  drawing  to  muaic. 
tnd,  for  tfaatfeason,  applied  more  eameatly 
to  ths  former  tit  Her  first  essay  was  a  por- 
tnit  of  her  benebctress,  which  she  intended 
to  present  to  her  on  her  feast-day.  -  When  the 
happy  moment  arrived,  the  friends  of  the  ba- 
KHUM,  who  had  assembled  at  her  house,  were 
■truck  with  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
uluiabm.  The  baroness  accepted  the  offer- 
ing with  marks  of  the  liveliest  emotion. 

Clotilda  was  at  length  old  enough  to  make  ' 
herfirtt  communion ;  Madam  De  Folzen  men-  > 
tlooed  the  subject  tofte  worthy  ecclesiastic 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  director  of  the  ami- 1 
abU  child.  The  curate  of  Leutmeritz,  after ' 
bmng  inrtraeted  her,  admitted  her  to  the  holy . 
tabk ;  and  the  banHWH  was  edified  at  4^  ten- ' 
tefii^wHkMickAerMeired  tbtUMed; 


sacrament.  The  anion  of  so  many  rirtues  in 
Clotilda,  elicited  the  sdmiiatian  of  her  second 
mother,  who  dcliglited  in  speakiikg  of  the  ex- 
idled  piety  of  her  adopted  child. 

Warner  enjoyed  Itie  full  confidence  of  Um 
baroness,  and  was  in  the  highest  degree  jea- 
lous of  Clolilda  when  he  beheld  lier  the  object 
of  that  lady's  adeclion.  He  looked  upnotliBiir- 
phan  as  an  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  projeeb, 
and  omitted  no  opportunity  ofinjuring  her  cha* 
racter,  taking  care  at  Che  same  time  to  conceal 
bis  deadly  aversion. 

Madam  De  Folzen,  whose  health  bad  gradu- 
ally sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  sorrow*, 
was  under  the  impression  that  she  waa  ihottly 
to  bid  adieu  to  this  world;  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  the«e  feelings,  the  future  pros- 
pects of  Clotilda  caused  her  great  anxiety. 
One  day,  finding  herselfmore  indisposed  tbaa 
usual,  she  sent  for  her  piocnrator,  artd  saidta 
him  with  the  deepestemotion:  "  Warner,  Di- 
vine Providence  placed  under  my  protectioa 
the  young  orphan  whom  1  have  raised.  I  am 
fully  nirare  that  my  present  illness  may  at  m^ 
moment  terminate  my  frail  existence;  it  ba- 
comes  of  course  my  duty  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  Clotilda:  if,  before  toy  departuie 
Oom  this  life,  I  should  not  lie  able  to  find  lier 
a  husband  worthy  of  such  virtue,  I  confide  her 
to  yoiiifiotection.  Promiae  me  to  watch  over 
her, — to  be  her  friend  and  her  rapport  Ton 
will  have  to  protect  her  against  her  eoemieii, 
who  will  be  numerous,  whenm^  relatives  dis- 
cover the  disposition  which  I  have  made  in 
her  favor." 

Warner,  who  was  an  adept  in  flattery,  pro. 
mised  eveiy  thing  with  the  best  grace  inug- 
inable  ;  he  was  careful,  whilst  imiouatingthal 
she  was  doing  a  great  deal  for  a 
orftan,  to  conceal  the  feelings  of  rt 
which  the  kindness  of  the  baronesi  for  Clotilda 
excited  iu  his  bosom. 

Madam  De  Polzen,  who  daily  received  frcm 
her  protegee  macks  of  the  sincerest  affection, 
entertained  for  her  a  maternal  attachment, 
which  roused  the  jealousy  of  her  relative*. 
They  were  careful  to  conceal  their  envy  from 
Die  baitinesi — who,  not  suspecting  evil  in 
others,  was  but  little  aware  of  the  storm  gath- 
ering around  Clotilda. 

The  doctor  soon  diacorercd  that  the  m»Mj 


etmfidaue  in  Gorf  vitimeaely  rtwardei. 


«f  Ibe  bumeu  would  prove  faUl ;  nor  did  she 
Hftrhenelf  to  be  deceived  witb  regard  to 
brr  ntuatioD,  bat  retolved  to  make  her  vill 

wilbout  delaj-. 
To  pntliMi;  bn  life  as  lar  u  possible,  li^r ! 

pbysiciu)  adtised  ber  (o  travel,  i 

of  tb«  mild  ieuoD,  ia  the  laath. 

m  ihitowcd  ;  ClotikU  ud  t»t 

MConpuuMl  bj  Suielte,  their  ehamb«r-m«id, 

ttt  ont  fas  Florence,  where  tbey  spent  the  ] 

M*duD  De  RilzeD  stopped  at  the  bouie  of) 
vn  of  her  relations,  nho  received  her  and  \ 
ClutiJda  with  every  demoaatnLtioQ  of  kind- 
utL  At  this  residence,  our  travellera  (bund 
trtiy  thjos  calculated  to  render  agreesbte 
tbeir  slay  under  the  beaotifol  tky  of  Italy. 

The  bAroneM  had  derived  ume  benefit  from 
biijoomey;  but,  on  ber  way  home,  and  at  a 
ihoit  distance  from  Leutmeiitz,  she  was  sud- 
!       dcnlf  taken  very  ill.   Unable  to  go  farther,  she 
wuofaliged  to  stop  at  anion.  Clotilda,  finding 
I      W  own  tSor\M  unavailing,  wrote  to  the  pbjai- 
I      tiin,  acquainting  bimvrilh  the  ciicumttancei. 
'       Vhen  tbe  news  of  Itladam  De  Folzeo  reached 
)      ht  ean  of  ber  servants,  they  all  started  in  haste, 
[      toaccompan)- the  phyiician  (o  the  ion.   They 
!      placed  the  banineas  in  a  titter,  and  curled  her 
I       pnUy  to  her  dwelling.    All  her  servants,  see- 
io;  her  so  pale  and  infirin,  obteived  ^nourn- 
fol  alence.    No  one  apoke  to  her  of  her  af- 
licting  situation ;  but  she  cnuld  read  in  their 
nd  countenances  the  sorrow  which  they  in 
niii  endeavored  to  conceal.    "  You  do  not  re- 
cognize me,"  said  she — '■  Alas  \  I  am  much 
cbuged!. .  .  .  I  know  full  well  that  my  disease 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies ;  but  God  has 
been  pleased  to  allow  me  to  reach  home,  that 
I  might  die  in  the  midst  ofyoa ;  He  has  ena- 
bM  me  to  receive  alast  proof  of  your  lited- 
Aip,  before  calling  me  to  himself." 

These  words  of  the  baroness  thritlod  tlie  | 
bnits  of  all  present.  Even  Warner  appeared  | 
iDuch  affected ;  but  it  was  not  the  fear  of  loS'  | 
in;  an  excellent  mistress  that  preyed  upon  the  ' 
miiid  of  this  victim  of  jealousy  and  cupidity. , 
The  physician,  who  (bund  Madame  de  Palzen  ' 
woise  every  day,  thought  it  his  duty  to  ac- , 
qsainl  the  curat*  of  Leutinedb,  her  conlessor, ' 
«ith  her  alarming  aituation.  He  moreover' 
■ijed  him  to  induce  the  baroness  to  make  her 


last  will  without  further  delayjrf 
the  game  time,  the  necesaitjr  of  iii 
subject  with  the  greatest  prudeueeS 
excilemenl  might  prove  fatal. 

The  good  pastor,  who  felt  a  lively^ 
in  the  welfare  of  Clotilda,  did  n 
speak  lo  the  baroness  in  behalf  of  the  oi 
whom  Btie  had  adopted.  "  AUowme,  n 
said  be, "  without  any  intention  of  il 
you,  to  surest  the  propriety  of  a 
your  temporal  concerns,  in  order  to  avoid  be- 
ing surprised  byany  sudden  accident.  Would 

not  also  be  well  to  make  some  prorisiou  fb( 
your  adopted  child '." 

—'•  You  ore  right,  my  dear  ahbj  ;  and  I 
thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  thiiotiligation, 
as  I  requested  you  to  do;  I  will  Mtlle  every 
thing  to-momw.'' 

In  fact,  the  foUowing  day,  aha  wrote  bar 
will,  and  tent  it  sealed  to  the  curate  of  Lant- 
meritz.  Tbe  baroness,  nbo  now  began  to  feel 
a  difficulty  in  speaking,  saw  dearly  that  alw 
could  not  bear  up  against  ber  malady  much 
longer.  Clotilda  bad  her  bed  placed  nearthat 
of  her  protectreas ;  she  frequently  embraced 
ber  and  encouraged  her  to  bear  her  sufferingf 
with  patience.  Madam  dePolzen  would  talu 
nothing  except  from  the  hand  of  her  adopted 
child,  and  she  was  frvquenlly  moved  to  tean 
by  the  assiduous  attention  of  the  young  orphan 
whom  she  thanked  for  her  devoledaeaa  to  her 
during  her  illoees. 

The  baroness  still  lingered Mveral  weeki. 
One  morning,  oner  having  received  the  Holy 
Viaticom,  she  called  Clotilda  who  was  praying 
before  a  crucifix.  Holding  her  by  tha  band, 
she  said  to  ber  in  the  presence  of  the  curate 
and  the  physiciim:  "My  child!  .  .  .  Ifael 
that  my  last  hour  is  approaching !  .  .  .  . 
Forget  not  her  who  watched  over  thy  infant 
years.  I  leave  you  under  the  protection  of 
this  respectable  ecclesiastic,  who  wtt  enabla 
you  to  find  consolation  in  the  ndacing  tratha 
of  ChriaUanify.  .  .  .  Embrace  me,  Clo- 
tilda! .  .  .  This  is  perhaps  tha  last  em- 
brace (hat  you  will  laMive  from  one  who  lelt 
,  honored  in  holding  the  place  of  your  motbn  \ . . 
'  Farewell,  my  cbiH !  ...  My  strength  is  «. 
'  hauitcd !  .  .  .  Ibrget  not,  beloved  ClotUdta, 
I  that  Warner  will  be  your  '  ."  Here  hn  • 
[volMUtered,  and  she  czpiiadin  tb*  ansa  ol 


acted  orphan,  who  «UII  pressed 
spite  or  the  entreaties  of 
t  required  the  voice  of  her 
'eherfrom  the  afflicting  scene. 
Inmates  of  the  house,  with  the  ex- 
I  of  Warner  who  withdrew  when  the  i 
ss  brealhed  her  last,  took  CfoUlda  to  her 
Her  alarming  situation  gave  (he 
doctor  Miious  ftpprehenuona  fbr  her  life,  and 
duing  ber  illness,  which  lasted  a  considerable 
time,  h*  permitted  no  one  to  visit  her  but  the 
•bb«»ad6u2ette. 


Uu  Ace>aaiion—T}u  Fargtd  Will. 

KoTwlTHSTiNVlNG  a]l  the  attention  of  the 
physician,  Clotilda  remiuDed  feeble  for  a  long 
time,  and  recovered  her  health  but  slowly. 
But  Hea*en  enabled  her  at  length  to  conquer 
her  disease  in  order  to  subject  her  to  new 
trials. 

Bhe  repaired  everj  day  in  her  mouniing 
dteu  to  pr«y  at  the  monument  which  she  had 
ordered  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  to  the 
memory  of  her  henefactrens.  Whilst  the  in- 
consolable orphan  was  daily  deploring  the  lou  < 
of  her  second  mother,  Wamer  was  busied  in 
eommunicatinj;  to  the  relations  of  the  baroness  ( 
•U  the  information  that  he  posseued  respect- 
ing the  will  which  she  had  left  in  the  hands  of: 
(he  coiate  of  Leutmeritz.  Those  selfish  peo- 1 
pie,  at  this  Qnexjiected  news,  set  out  iramedi- 1 
ktelj  to  go  and  take  possession  of  an  inherit-  | 
■nee  to  which  they  had  always  looked  forward  i 
with  full  confidence.  Their  conduct  plainly  ' 
•bowed  that  Ihey  were  far  more  interested  in  < 
■the  legaciesteflhy  their  relative,  than  grieved  I 
at  her  death.  , 

All  the  heirs  assembled,  the  abhj  latJ  on  I 
-the  table  the  last  will  of  the  Baroness  De  Pol-  | 
len.  Clotilda  at  Gnl  refused  to  hear  it  rend,  but  | 
In  obedience  to  the  solicitations  of  the  curate, 
•he  placed  herself  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  Uint 
•be  might  he  less  obiervad  by  the  relatives  ) 
who  were  already  disputing  about  the  fortune  ( 
of  her  benefactress,  and  who  were  very  far  j 
•tnm  aturing  in  her  sorrow.  ) 

*.  The  notuj,  alter  having  broken  tha  seal,  j 
IMd.  aloud,  as  follow* : 


"  1  bequeath  to  each  of  my  servajita  nx 
hundred  llvres; 

"  To  the  virtuous  and  cbantable  curate  of 
Leutmeritz  ten  thousand  livres,  to  continue 
the  works  of  charity  which  1  used  to  perform 
among  the  poor  of  his  parish ; 

"  To  Wamer,  my  procurator,  I  leave  fifteen 
thousand  livres  as  a  reward  Ihr  paat  senices." 

Whilst  the  notary  was  continuing  to  tfi 
the  names  of  persons  who  were  to  receive  iraall 
legacies,  the  relatives  of  the  baroness  feigned 
great  sorrow  on  teeing  Chat  Clotilda  had  been 
overlooked;  some  of  them  went  bo  br  u  t* 
console  ker  wilh  the  promise  that  Ibey  would 
take  measQies  to  repair  the  injusfico  of  the 
haroneu ;  but  these  marka  of  kindneaa  wtn 
soon  succeeded  by  conduct  of  a  very  diflktent 
nature,  when  they  heard  the  notary  i«ad these 
worda :  "  I  appoint  Clotilda  sole  beir  of  my 
possespions ;  I  leave  to  ber  my  estate  aa  it  wDl 
be  found  at  the  moment  of  my  death  ;  I  raqocit 
ber  to  execute  this  my  last  will,  under  Um 
direction  of  the  curate  of  Leutmeritz,  whom  I 
appoint  her  guardian  during  her  minority." 

The  orphan,  utterly  utounded,  trembled  ia 
every  limb;  she  reclined  upon  the  abbt's 
arm,  and  was  led  by  him  to  her  chamber 
amidst  the  angry  looks  of  the  duiqtpauited  re- 
latives who  remained  in  the  loam  wiOi  War> 
ner.  Thay  consulted  bim  on  tt>e  posailnlity  of 
disputing  the  will,  which,  they  pretended,  WW 
made  in  a  moment  of  folly. 

"The  will,"  replied  Wamer,  "is  entir«t;r 
in  the  hand-writingofthe  baroness,  and  drawi 
up  in  due  form ;  you  cannot  question  its  valid- 
ity. To  suppose  it /site,  would  be  very  rash; 
besides,  I  hope  you  iiave  too  much  respect 
for  her  who  wrote  it,  to  entertain  aurb  ■ 
thought.  .  .  ."  These  words  of  Warner  em- 
barres'cd  lliem  considerably,  and  they  retired 
to  discuss  the  matter  together. 

Poor  Clotilda,  slill  a  prey  to  her  grief,  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  tlie  felicitations  of  ell  the 
scn'ants  of  the  house,  wlio  expressed,  in  lbs 
frankest  manner  possible,  the  happiness  they 
sliould  enjoy  in  continuing  to  serve  so  kind  a 
rals'resa.  IVamernlso  presented  himself  topay 
his  respcts,  and  asked  with  all  humilily,  wht- 
ther  he  might  hgpa  to  retain  his  place. 

"I  shall  cha^  nothing,"  said  Clotilda, 
"  that  my  benefactress  ha*  done ;  I  will  Iceep 


eonfidtnce  in,Ood  uUtmattJi/  rewarded. 


vmy  one  of  jou  in  my  Mirice.  1  hope,  War- 
Mr,  that  yoa  will  not  beti*]r  my  conGdence.  I 
Kiy  oD  yoai  probity." 

Having  promiMd  beran  inviolable  fidelity, 
ni  mnbrmrd  hii  promise  by  an  oath,  the 
pnfidiaut  procurator  lefl  her  room,  but  not 
without  throwing  ont  Mme  vague  bints  thai 
Oc  neitt  inieDdcd  to  ditpau  ihs  nill.  "  Bu< )  i 
be  sot  u>eaay,  Mifa,"  he  added ;  ■•  I  will  baT- 

It  all  their  intriguei " 

Clotilda  went  every  morning  to  the  chapel 
to  reEommeDd  to  God  the  aoul  of  her  good 
(rirod.  Altbough  freed  froia  anxiety,  by  her 
canvemtion  with  Warner,  she  meatioDed  to 
bfi  direclnr  the  law-suit  which  waa  to  be 
bifight  against  her.  The  curate,  not  ac- 
quinted  with  the  rile  artifices  1o  which  some 
nta  can  resort,  told  hia  piot^gje  to  banish  all 
ftu' iTipectiiig  thia  mad  attempt.  He  could 
Mtpniail  on  himself  to  hint  10  Clotilda  how 
HtUi  ceoGdenee  he  placed  io  tbe  protestations 
•Titer  procurator,  whom  he  was  far  from  con- 
■dning  an  honest  man.  The  suapiciona  of 
Ht  tbU  were  but  too  soon  realized ;  and  the 
Mqael  will  show  bow  injudicious  the  baroness 
Ul  been  in  the  choice  of  a  procurator. 

Warner,  who  had  received  from  the  diiin- 
toitad  bmily  an  offer  of  or.e  hundred  thotuand 
Hue*,  if  he  should  succeed  in  annulling  the 
■ill,  consulted  one  of  his  Iriendi  as  dilbonest 
ti  hiauelf,  OD  tbe  meana  of  appropriating  to 
fttDaelTei  •  part  of  the  inheritance. 

After  having  delibented  for  some  time  on 
btir  project,  they  concluded  that  their  beat 
jbL  would  be  to  accuse  the  innocent  Clotilda 
oftHger)-!  .  .  .  To  make  sure  of  tlicir 
lirtim,  Warner  produced  several  piecca  of' 
writing  which  Clotilda  had  been  in  the  habit  I 
•T presenting  to  Madam  De  Polzen  cveiyycar ' 
M  ber  feast-day.  The  poor  orphan,  nha  had  ' 
tiktn  lessons  from  no  one  but  the  baronesa,  i 
imitated  her  hand-writing  exactly ;  the  reaem- ' 
Uaoce  was  ao  striking,  that  these  nicked  men  { 
lirand  it  easy  to  sustain  their  accusation.  ThIa  ( 
odisua  and  diabolical  moans  they  therefore  ( 
aJDpted,  19  the  oidy  me  hy  «-liic1i  they  might  ^ 
obtain  the  reward  oCcrcd  by  the  relatives  ot. 
(be  baronccs.  ( 

Wanier,  thinking  himsil^riigfated  in  I 
will,  bad  reaolred  to  strata  every  nerve 
■tivfying  bis  thirst  for  gold.    H«  waited 


the  disinherited  relatioi 
his  important  di;cover) 
co-operate  with  him  in  bringing  I 
ble  plot  to  a  auccessful  is 
standingtherigor  of  (helaw,  which 
cd  to  capital  punishment  any  one  ci 

ic,  Ihe  suit  was  brought  belbrcl 


Clotilda,  I 
chinations,  felt  perfeclly  secure,  relying  im- 
plicitly on  the  solemn  assurance  ofher  procu- 
rator. Always  ot  home  with  Suiette,  except 
when  she  went  to  the  clmpel,  she  was  far  from 
suspecting  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  bcin^ 
cited  belbre  the  judges  on  a  charge  of  for- 
gery. 

Early  one  morning,  tlie  abb£  entered  het 
room,  Bpi>earing  much  emlumaaed.  A  visit 
from  him  at  bo  iinuaiial  an  hour,  and  his  pale 
looks  announced  some  unfavorable  tiding*. 
Seeing  him  trembling  ngd  oiit  of  breath,  she 
requested  an  explanation.  "1  come,  my  poor 
child,"  said  he,  "  to  inform  you  that  the  will 
of  the  banxteu  has  been  pronounced  a  forge- 
ry!  .  .  'The  persons  appointed  to  examine 
it,  have  decided,  after  cumpimng  the  band- 
writing  with  yours,  that  you  were  the  writer." 

— ••  I  .  .  .  I  the  writer !  .  ,  What  a  hor- 
rible calumny '.  .  .  .  Certainly  you  do  not 
suspect  me ;  thia  would  make  me  wretched  in- 
deed  I  guilty  of  such  a  crime!  .  , 

No  .  .  my  conscience  is  pure.  .  .  I  solemnly 
nsacrt, before  God,  that  I  am  innocent!  .  .  ." 
Aa  she  said  tliese  wonls,  in  that  tone  which 
truth  alone  can  assume,  and  which  cannot  be 
imitated,  she  sobbed  violently  ;  in  a  few  mo- 
ments alie  slaggcrod  and  fell  senseless  on  the 

The  good  curtito,  persuaded  of  her  inno- 
cence, raised  her.  and  promised  never  to  aban- 
don her.  "  You  have  jiowerful  enemies,"  ha 
said ;  "  hut  be  not  disheartened ;  God  will  not 
permit  them  (o  succeed ;  place  your  confidence 
in  Him  ;  if  ho  sends  you  a  severe  trial,  his  ob- 
ject is  to  prove  your  virtue.  Think  of  reli- 
gion, mv  bclovrd  child,  and  yon  will  be  strong; 
her  saliilarj  counsels  will  enable  you  to  beat 
up  against  your  suirering"." 

The  jury  who  swore  to  the  forgery,  bad  been 
bribed  by  Warner ;  and  he  to  avoid  witnessing 
the  arrest  of  Clotilda,  found  a  pretext  to  ab* 


r  several  daya.    DuriQg  this 
in  nlio  had  undertaken  the  ■itit, 

ualy,  and  succeeded  i 
liappy  Clntildalo  Irisl. 
,n  or  this  young  lady  seemed  inevi 
d  Ueaven  alone  could 

:o  buret  upon  hei 

The  ibW,  who  wm  the  protector  of  Clo- 
tilda, soon  ascertained,  by  the  reports  circu- 
Uted  through  the  viQsge,  that  she  was  to  be 
•Treated.  He,  in  consequence,  took  every  prc- 
caation  to  assist  his  protege^  to  fly  Trom'dan- 
ger.  At  the  close  of  the  day.  he  told  her  what 
■ht  had  to  expect,  and  ur^d  her  to  fly, 
life  was  no  longer  in  safely.  Having  helped 
her  to  make  a  small  bundle  of  what 
lulely  necessaiy,  he  pointed  out  to  he 
to  his  sister's  residence.  She  then  asked  his 
blessing,  bade  him  adieu,  and  set  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  for  the  asylum  which  had 
been  *a  kindly  offered. 

The  fean  of  the  pastor  of  Leutmeritx  were 
MOD  realized.  At  day-break, th^policeoni- 
cers  went  to  arrest  Clotilda.  H^  soon  dis- 
covered her  flight,  and  this  circumstance  nas 
eonstmed  into  another  proof  of  her  guilt. 
Sentence  of  Mth  was  at  once  pronounced 
•gtinst  her;  but,  under  the  impression  that 
the  criminal  could  not  long  elude  the  search 
made  lor  her,  the  court  decided  that  the  heirs 
■hould  not  UA  possession  of  the  property  until 
•fter  her  arrest. 

Clotilda,  but  little  accustomed  to  fatigue, 
ms  unable  to  proceed  far  without  slopping  to 
test.  Forcedtolake  by-paths,  in  order  to  avoid 
molestation,  she  turned  into  a  small  wcxxi  at 
a  distance  from  the  main  road,  in  order  to  take 
k  little  repose.  She  found  among  the  bushes 
a  little  mound  covered  with  grass ;  here  she 
■lept  Bounilty  till  sun-rise.  After  having 
tiianked  God  for  this  refreshing  slumber,  she 
continaed  her  journey.  Animated  with  fresh 
courage,  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  her  des-  ' 
tination  before  night;  but,^  missing  her  road, . 
■he  wandered  very  far  from  the  village  of  Aus-  ' 
•ig,  which  she  so  ardently  desired  to  reach. 

Before  the  end  of  tliis  day,  which  had  been  ' 
Toy  wariDi  she  began  to  feel  hungTy.  In  her  , 
hnlry,  sh«  bad  forgotten  to  ask  of  her  director  ' 
tome  money  to  pay  her  expenses.    Drslitiite ' 


of  every  resource,  she  resolved  to  aik  hospi- 
tality at  the  lirst  farm-house  on  her  way ;  ih« 
still  walked  a  considerable  distance,  when  lb* 
came  lo  a  small  cottage  where  she  hoped  to 
linci  relief.  Seeing  an  old  man  and  lus  wiA 
seated  on  a  stone  before  the  door,  she  went  up 
to  them,  and  begg«d  a  morsel  of  bread.  Pooc 
rhilrl!  little  did  she  eipecl  a  repulse!  They 
unfeelingly  bade  her  be  gone.  She  pettiited 
in  her  demand,  protesting  that  she  bad  eatan 
nothing  the  whole  day  1  .  ■  Seeing  the  lean 
starting  in  her  eyes,  the  farmer,  moved  to  pity, 
led  her  into  his  yard,  and  gave  ber  a  bonl  of 
milk  with  a  piece  of  lyc  bread,  which  her  cruel 
appetite  rendered  exceedingly  palatable. 

Aa  she  was  finishing  her  hasty  meal,  two 
police  otRcera  entered,  and  asked  peimiMioa 
to  rest  a  while-  At  the  sight  of  thoia  nea, 
the  young  orphan  gave  herself  up  for  lost .  .  . 
She  had  not  the  power  to  aland  .  .  .  nor  wai 
it  long  before  she  perceived  the  drill  of  Um 
conversation  between  the  officers  and  tb«  fvw 
..."  That  girl  gives  as  a  deal  cf 
lie,"  said  one.  "We  have  been  in  pur- 
suit of  her  since  yesterday,  and  so  far,  not  a 
of  her  have  we  discovered ;  who  Imowt 
whether  we  shall  after  all  succeed  in  oor 
attempt.'  We  should  be  glad  though  to  i«- 
the  reward  which  has  been  oflered,  i 
shepherd,  whom  we  met,  told  us,  it  is  tme, 
that  she  had  stopped  to  rest  in  the  wood  ;  bnl 
ihe  could  not  have  remained  there  very  loi^, 
!br  we  examined  the  wood  in  every  direction." 
Clotilda  heard  all  this,  and  scarcely  ventured 
j>  breathe;  the  fear  of  betraying  heraelf  riveted 
ler  to  the  spat ;  and  she  felt  unable  to  more  a 
limb  until  the  men  in  pursuitof  her  bad  retired. 
Our  interesting  traveller  was  offering  a  fer- 
■nt  prayer  to  draw  down  upon  herself  tht 
protectionof  Heaven,  when  the  &rmer  and  hit 
wife,  not  suspecting  her  in  the  least,  went  to 
hether  she  hail  fallen  asleep.  She  teati- 
tied  her  gratitude  to  them  for  their  kind  asdlt- 
ance,  and  requested  them  to  point  out  to  her 
the  shortest  way  to  Ausaig,  where  the  wai  to 
find  relief 

"  It  is  very  late  my  child,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  for  one  aa  youngaa  you  to  run  the  risk  of  ftart- 
ing  alone,  without  a  guid^flitough  paths  with 
which  you  are  not  acqaainteft,  and  which  are 
so  far  from  the  high  road." 


onfidenci  in  God  ultimately  rewarded. 


— "  What  jou  Mj  is  very  true,  sir;  bi 
I  hire  already  experieaced  yoar  kinriness,  I' 
ibould  be  uDwilling  to  be  a  bunlen  to  you  by 
jufiing  the  night  in  your  cottagp." 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  the  firmer  to  bii  wife  ; , 
"bef  sil'iifioQ  really  seems  hard;  could 
nol  cnake  her  a  bed  of  alraw  id  the  bare  !" 

"No,  no,"  uid  Uke  old  woman  in  an  angiy  I 
tone ;  "  we  hive  given  this  straggler  » 
thing  to  eat,  we  can  do  nothing  more ;  I 
her  sleep  in  the  Imii  would  be  imprudent ;  * 
she  might  hurt  our  character.  Beaidea,  she , 
can  irach  Anasig  in  two  houn,  and  may  be  i 
ttiere  before  nigfat." 

Clotilda  bora  all  these  huiniliatioDa  with  i 
patience,  and  taking  ber  little  bundle  under 
ber  aim,  sat  out  immediately,  without 
muring  against  that  woman  who  bad  harbored  | 
gainst  her  tbe  moat  unjuat  auspiciona. 
fore  she  bad  walked  three  miles  her  strength 
^aia  lailed  her,  and  she  could  itot  proceed. 
Seeing  a  unall  thicket,  she  went  to  pass  the  < 
light  near  the  bushes.  At  a  apot  in  v 
•ercral  Toads  met,  and  which  she  discovered,  i 
DotwitbttandiDg  the  darkneas,  she  seated  her- 
lelf  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  erected  n*r  the  deep 
trench  which  bordered  the  public  road. 

Alone  in  this  unknown  place,  with  all  the  , 
barron  of  her  situation  rising  l>cfore  her,  she  ' 
wept  bitteriy.  "  See,"  she  exclaimed, 
■bat  a  state  I  am  reduced  by  the  baseness  and 
iTarice  dI  the  wicked '.  .  .  .  Men  who  \ 
know  my  innocence  have  conspired  to  bring  < 
me  to  a  cruel,  an  ignominioos  death '.  . 
My  God !  when  wilt  thou  put  an  end  to  my  ( 
UOidiom!  ■  •  Why  dost  thou  not  stretch ; 
forth  thy  helping  hand  and  prove  my  inno- 
cenee?  .  .  .  But  thy  designs  are  impene- 
trate, and  I  bow  with  submission  to  thy  se- 
Terest  dispensationa,  for  thou  alone  canst  know 
wbat  ia  best  for  thy  servant,  and  most  condu- 
ciTe  to  her  real  happiness."  .  .  The  virtu- 
Mis  orphan  then  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
began  to  think  bow  uneasy  tbe  curate  would ' 
be  to  find  that  ahe  had  not  yet  reached  bis  sia- 1 
lu**  residence.         '* 

Wben  ber  feelings  were  a  tittle  calmed,  she  | 
sDbnced  tbe  enu  at  the  foot  of  which  shi 
inlended  to  repMk-  ,Baiaing  ber  eyes  she  per 
<ti*«d  certain  dtkMten  traced  on  one  of  thi 
•nurfOaeraMi  bat  tbe  couki  iwt  decipher! 


them  on  account  of  Ibe  darkne! 
said  she,  "  it  is  a  sign  giving 
the  village  to  which  I  am  goii 
why  docs  not  the  moon  come  t 
at  least  I  might  ascertain  whether 
a  wrong  road  again!"  .  .  Then  li 
down,  she  fen-enlly  implored  the  diviiii 
lection.  After  her  prayer,  she  made  a  pillow 
of  ber  little  bundle,  covered  herself  with  her 
shawl,  and  sought  in  sleep  some  relief  after 
her  great  fatigue.  She  awoke  as  the  birds 
commenced  their  morning  song;  and  afler 
giving  her  first  thoughts  to  God,  her  heart  was 
lllled  with  joy  in  seeing  her  hope  realized. 
The  words  which  she  could  not  read  the  pre- 
vious evening  were,  in  fact,  a  direction  to  the 
village  of  Aussig.  Full  of  courage,  and  much 
reireshed  by  the  long  rest  which  she  had  taken, 
she  resumed  her  journey  with  the  hope  of  soon 
arriving  at  the  village.  In  ber  eagerness  she 
quite  fo[got  the  recommendation  of  the  curate 
1o  avoid  tile  high  road  as  much  as  possible. 
From  the  top  of  a  liigh  hill  slie  perceived  a 
steeple  wtn^  she  thought  must  be  that  of  tbe 
village  thatlte  was  seeking.  Yielding  to  ber 
feelings,  she  began  to  run  at  full  speed,  until 
covered  with  dust,  end  compieta(y  exhausted, 
ahe  sunk  lifeless  at  the  door  of  the  first  house 
that  she  reached  in  the  village.  In  this  state 
she  was  discovered  by  a  goal-herd  who  was 
passing  on  his  way  to  the  fields;  seeing  the 
unfortunate  orphan  apparently  wttlout  life,  ha 
knocked  at  the  door  and  called  for  assistance. 
An  aged  lady  presented  herself.  Clotilda, 
who  had  been  revived  by  tlie  coolness  of  tbe 
ground,  raised  her  eyes,  and  thus  addressed 
the  lady:  "Take  pity  on  me,  madam  ;  exces- 
fatigue  prevented  me  from  going  further; 


allow  me  to  repose 
step."  After  a  few 
to  tlie  lady,  saying; 
kindnesa  to  inform  n 
loge  of  Auaaig,  and  to 
ling  of  the  sister  of  tbe 


iltle  while  o 

again  spoke 

"would  you  have  the 

whether  this  is  the  vil- 

direct  me  to  tbe  dwel- 

Leutmeritz  ?" 


This  is  the  htfue.  Miss,"  said  the  chari- 
table lady  who  had  helped  Clotilda  to  ritet 
"lean  on  my  arm,  and  come  in."  Are  you  not 
perhaps,  my  Iirolber's  fnMgie,  whom  I  bare 
been  expecting  lor  several  days,  and  wbom  b* 
has  recommended  to  me  in  a  vtry  puticolar 


DriiM  ar.d  Arddaa. 


And  doe*  not  God  comound  u 
BllfonilDate:    Hoif  can  I  belier  please  Lim 
tban  by  miligalin*  your  safiinn^s :" 

Clotilda,  wbo  saw  in  the  ^aerous  conduct 
^this  lady  the  iavisibte  protection  of  the  31ost 
High,  iaterioriy  thanked  him  fur  haiioz  riveo 
her  so  charitable  a  protector,  tier  feeling 
tboDd  Tent  in  &  flood  of  tean,  wfaUe  she  ex- 
pressed to  her  new  benetjclress  her  liocere  . 
gimtitude  for  her  ^nerous  hojpitalilr.  ( 

The  fatigue  which  Clotilda  bad  sunend.the  ; ' 
lean  and  anxieties  that  she  had  experienced  in 


agitation  which  brou^t  on  a  daDgerotn  ferer. 
The  Lisd  si*ler  of  the  cunte  had  it  bed  pn- 
pa»d  (oc  her,  and  extended  to  her  all  Su 
li:Ue    at:eiiiioo   that   her  ioventiTe  chaiilf 

could    !U.Z^f\. 

The  •itry  next  day,  Clotiltla  was  much  bet- 
ter, md  a^n  testis-'d  her  gratitude  to  the 
tienel^iTess  wtom  God  hail  provided  for  htt 
a:  the  rery  moment  in  wljich  she  seemed  det- 
tiaed  to  drain  the  cup  of  aSliclion  to  the  vejy 

— "  Take  courage,  Miss,"  said  the  lady ;  *'  is 
my  house  you  shall  t>e  treated  as  my  daughter; 
shei:°rLd  from  tlie  attacks  of  your  enemiei, 
you  shall  stand  in  Deed  of  nolluD^;  «eeiDg  no 
one,  you  have  do  reason  to  fear  discoieij. 
ThennllL  in  my  garden  I  find  sufficient  for  my 
amusementi  I  never  go  out,  except  to  chunk. 
which  is  hut  a  few  steps  from  here,  and  to 
ihich  you  may  go  without  bnng  perceired.' 
— "What  kiadneu!"  exclaimed  ClotiUl; 
"  how  shall  I  CTet  be  able  to  repay  your  gene- 
rosity :  Be  assured,  at  least,  madiio,  that  Uf 
heart  will  never  forget  my  dear  bene&ctiew-" 


From  tlie  rouBi  People'!  Book. 

DRESS    AND    ADDRESS. 
A  TRCE  STORY. 


[The  fcUowing  plain  and  unTanii 
BEDdEal,  with  *  view  to  rrbukd  a  ip 
■vkooli,  where  the  ehildreii  of  per* 
poHCHUw  but  moderale  meini  of  i 


n  to  have  been  wrillra  by  oar  reipected  com*. 
Drnec  which  ii  illt^lher  too  preTalent  in  ow 
ireumMaikeei  arc  minglrd  with  Ibioae  of  pamli 
jrTecllv  enisciile  in  the  opiniDB  that  the  diilinc- 
•chorili  but  that  on  Ihc  contrary,  the  palm  rf 
Id  oolf  be  awardnl  to  sBpertor  ttoral  and  ialel- 


•'  -1  rOTHER,"  said  Emily  Churchill,  assUe  I      "  Why  are  you  unhappy  ?  You  gtt  your  lef- 

J.Vl.  came  home  from  school,  one  day  in  the  (  sons  n**!!,  stand  at  the  head  of  your  class,  baTi 
moDtb  of  December,  1S34,  ••  I  wish  you  would  )  the  approbation  of  your  teacher,  and  I  knoir 
lake  me  from  school,  or  send  me  to  tnolher."  ( you  are  leartiing  fast.    I  should  think  ym 

•'  Why,  my  dear  ehjldf  I  am  surprised  to  )  would  be  very  happy,  and  very  unwilling  to 
hear  you  say  so.  I  thoui^lit  you  were  fond  of^  leave  tlic  school.  Tell  He  the  reason  why  }-oa 
jnur  teacher.  Alrs.'Amenult  ?"  J  are  unhappy!'' 

"And  so  I  am;  1  love  ber  dearly,  she  is  so)  "  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  mother;  I  kT.ow 
Idnd  and  amiahle."  ( I  ought  not  to  ha  so,  and  I  will  by  not  to  b* 

,"  Why  then  do  you  wish  to  leave  the  tcbool?"}  any  more,  and  say  nothing  about  it." 

"Because  I  am  CO  unhappy  there."  )     "But  I  wish  you  to  tell  me,  my  dtw;  Id« 


Drttr  and  ^ddreta. 


Mt  think  jou  iuatatoaM«;  tbere  must  In: 
tmc  G»i*e  Sor  yetu  complunt.  Tell  me  what 
Ha." 

"Tcu  nill  think  me  ver;  foolish,  I  am 
•fpaid,  mother,  but  iodeed  I  csunoE  help  reeling 

"Perhaps  I  may  think  you  foolish,  but  I , 


"lou  koow  Anbella  Goldfinch,  Elizabeth 
HuDcn,  Elizm  Ann  Pardow,  and  Mvenl  other 
pita  Kkoaa  parent!  are  very  wealthy  uid  live 
in  paal  f^le,  are  in  the  lame  dau  with 

"  Tf^  I  bave  heard  yon  ipeak  of  it  before ; 
but  wbtt  hai  that  to  do  with  the  matter !" 

"TlieirpanDtiare  very  neb  tod  dieutben 
nty  el^mutly." 

"Yei,  but  I  hope  you  do  not  make  yourself  | 
i^iippy  because  you  cannot  vie  with  themin 
he  clothes.  You  are  well  dressed — quite  as 
■dl  ai  we  can  afford  to  dreu  you,  and  your 
cUbcs.my  daughter,  *r«  much  more  expen- 
nn  dan  those  I  wore  when  I  went  to  school, 
■Ibaagli  my  puent*  were  in  better  circum- 
Nucei  than  we  are.  I  hope  you  are  not  so 
■illy  u  to  wuh  to  wear  clothes  which  we  can- 
imt  iflbid,  because  other  girls  dress  belter  than 

"Ko,  DO,  mother,  you  miaundentanil  me;  I 
ifasolwisb'so;  I  know  you  do  all  you  can  for 
Br,tnd  more  thanlougbtto  expect;  but  these 
|iris  endeavor  to  make  fun  of  my  dress,  and 
ndicnle  me  becBose  I  wear  the  same  frocks  so 
oAio,  and  because  I,  also,  wear  leather  shoes. 
They  jeer  at  me,  and  ask  me  how  many  dresses 
I  han,  what  tbey  cost,  and  wonder  if  the  shoes 
I  wear  are  Etot  very  expensive !  So,  too,  with 
Biy  bonnet,  shawl,  and  every  thing  I  wear.  I 
know  t  ought  not  to  mind  them,  but  I  cannot 
hdp  feeling  very  uncqpfbrtable  when  tbey 
thos  tiy  to  ridicule  me,  and  especially  when 
sOEiBny  of  my  school-mates  jniu  in  the  laugh 
Ikey  raise  against  me.  I  cannot  help  crying, 
sod  wish  I  could  get  away  from  them," 

-I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  your  feelings,  my 
dear  child  ;  few  can  stand  the  ridicule  of  others 
unmoved,  where,  u  in  the  present  ease,  it  is 
without  cause;  and  to  a  sensitive  mind,  it  is 
like  the  application  of  vinegar  to  a  fresh 
wmud.  Yoor  clothes,  though  not  so  rich  and 
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costly  M  those  worn  by  tlio  girls  irho  thuifl 
tempt  to  ridicule  you,  are  as  gtKid  u  our  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  us  to  give  you,  and 
they  are  good  enough  lor  any  ont  to  weu  at 
school,  no  matter  how  rich  her  jiari'nls  may 
be.  To  dress  as  those  girls  do  ti.  1  think, 
great  folly,  and  much  more  (leairtirii;  lA  re- 
proach than  to  dress  as  you  do.  I  regret  Ihkt 
you  are  thus  circumstanced,  and  liable  to  have 
your  feelings  hurt  daily,  but  cannot  help  it. 
The  sehoo]  is  a  good  one,  and  you  are  learning 
fast,  and  we  cannot  think  of  taking  you  away. 
You  must  fortify  yourself  sgainst  the  ridicule 
of  the  girls  you  speak  of,  by  recollecting  that 
the  dress  is  really  of  very  little  consequence ; 
that  it  is  the  mind  and  the  lUtpoiiium,  which, 
after  all,  constitute  the  real  worth  ofawoman. 
Suppose  you  were  to  dress  up  a  monkey  in 
silks  and  laces  and  jewelry,  and  send  it  to 
school  every  day  in  a  carriage,  with  a  footman 
to  let  down  the  steps  and  open  the  door ;  would 
it  be  any  thing  but  a  monkey  still !  After  all, 
the  girls  who  ridicule  your  dress  are  more  to 
be  pitied  than  yourself,  and  are  much  less  de> 
serving  of  blame  than  their  mothers.  They 
are  taught,  if  not  by  precept,  at  least  by  ex- 
ample, s.t  home,  that  one's  importance  depends 
entirely  upon  wealth,  dress  and  furniture  ;  and 
that  the  only  merit  one  can  have  is  money.  [ 
presume  they  care  very  little  for  their  books, 
and  scarcely  ever  know  their  lessons,  when 
they  come  to  recite." 

"  That  is  the  case,  mother ;  they  say  (hey 
will  not  study ;  and  that  they  have  not  time  to 
do  so  at  home,  they  have  to  go  out  so  muchi 
and  have  so  much  company." 

"  Poor  girls,  I  pity  then.  Suppoee,  my 
dear  Emily,  that  their  parents  should  by 
some  (hance  lose  their  property  and  become 
poor;  (and  the  wealthiest  are  liatde  to  lose 
all  in  this  country,  'as  riches  take  unto 
themselves  wings,  and  fly  away,'  often  when 
least  expected ;)  what  would  they  do  I  How 
they  would  then  regret  that  they  had  ne- 
glected the  opportunities  they  are  now  throw- 
ing away,  of  oblaining  an  education  which 
might  enable  them  to  secure  a  handsome  sup- 
port, and  save  themselves  the  morlifiealion  of 
being  a  burden  to  their  parents  or  friends. 
Depend  upon  it,  Emily,  those  who  thus  throw 
away  the  advantages  which  good  fortune  pre* 
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iriU  OM  daj  look  back  upon  their  folly  ( chants  In  tiie  condition  of  individuals  and 
with  vegiet  and  sorrow.    A  full  purse  may  )  families  have  they  not  made,— what  lessons  of 
Btlbt  amends  with  some  for  an  empty  mind ;  ( morality  have  they  not  taught!    Thousands 
bot  what  compensation  or  consolation  has  \  who  then  rolled  in  wealth,  real  or  fancied ; 
a  mind  when  the  contents  of  the  purse  ( who  lived  in  a  style  of  splendor  better  befit- 
gone  ?    None  whatever.    We  are  endea-  S  ting  princes  than  plain  republican  citizens ; 
Toring  to  give  you  a  good  education,  because  )  who  gave  expensive  parties,  sported  carriages 
we  have  little  else  to  give  you,  and  because  it  \  and  blooded  bays,  and  dashed  away  for  some 
is  an  investment  that  is  more  secure  than  real )  weeks  every  season  at  Saratoga,  the  Falls,  or 
estate,  and  is  always  sure  to  yield  a  good  in-  ^  Virginia  Springs ;  or,  perhaps,  scattered  their 
terest.    Money  may  be  stolen,  property  burned  )  money,  as  though  it  was  dross,  over  the  conti- 
up,  and  bank  stock  become  valueless ;  but  a  ( nent  of  Europe,  are  now  gone  like  the  leafy 
good  education  is  permanent ;  it  can  be  neither  /  honors  of  the  forest  before  the  driving  blast  of 
8tolenbyrobbers,destroyedbyiire,  nor  wasted  (winter.    The  places  that  knew  them  in  the 
by  the  frauds  of  others.   If  you  should  be  poor, )  fashionable  circles  of  our  cities,  shall  know 
it  will  l>e  a  bank  upon  which  you  can  always  ( them  no  more  forever.    And  when  some  ohl 
draw  for  a  handsome  support,  and  should  you  j  fashionable  acquaintance  condescends  to  ask 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  wealth,  it  will  be  to  ( where  they  are,  "  Echo  answers  where  ?" 
you  a  never-failing  fountain  of  rational  enjoy- )     Emily,  who  was  then  in  her  thirteenth  year» 
ment,  and  enable  you  to  look  upon  the  frippe- )  is  now  a  happy  wife  and  mother.    With  weaMi 
lies  of  fashion  with  that  contempt  which  they  \  enough  to  command  all  the  rational  enjoy- 
deserve.    Continue  then,  my  child,  as  you  )  ments  of  society ;  with  a  cultivated  mind  and 
have  heretofore  done,  to  devote  yourself  to  ( an  amiable  disposition ;  and  above  all,  having 
your  studies,  and  pay  as  little  regard  to  the  ill- ;  been  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity,  lessons 
natured  and  unkind  remarks  of  your  school-  (  of  humility,  she  is  the  pride  of  her  husband, 
mates  as  you  can.    Remember  that  we  have )  the  mild  but  admired  star  of  her  circle  of  ae- 
all  to  bear  our  crosses,  and  we  should  do  so  (  quaintance,  and  the  object  of  love  to  the  poor, 
without  murmuring  or  repining  at  our  lot.    It  \  With  some  of  her  school-mates  she  has  ex- 
may  l>e  the  best  thing  for  you  that  you  have  )  changed  positions ;  but  she  remembers  not 
thus  to  suffer;  it  may  teach  you  humility,  and  S  their  jibes  at  her  dress.    She  only  remembeis 
cause  you  to  respect  the  feelings  of  others,  /  that  they  have  been  unfortunate,  and  are  there- 
should  you  ever  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  pros-  (  fore  entitled  to  her  sympathy ;  and  though  her 
perity.    I  do  not  expect  you  to  disregard  en- )  house  and  furniture  are  better  than  they  caa 
tirely  the  ridicule  of  your  school-mates,  but  I  ( now  afford,  she  does  not  consider  that  circum- 
hope  you  will  strive  not  to  let  it  affect  you — to  )  stance  any  reason  why  she  should  drcp  their 
raise  yourself  above  it ;  and  the  best  way  to  do  (  acquaintance  and  pass  them  in  the  street  as 
so  is  to  think  of  other  and  more  important  S  though  they  were  strangers.    It  may  be  pre- 
things."  (sumed  that  both  sometimes  think  of  their 

«•  I  will  try  to  do  so,  mother ;  I  know  it  is  (  school-days ;  but  to  which  the  recollection 
ibolish  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  I  will  not  be, )  gives  the  greatest  pleasure,  we  leave  our  young 
any  more."  \  readers  to  decide,  hoping  they  will  follow  tht 

Since  this  conversation  took  place,  nearly )  example  of  the  one  whose  conduct  they  most 
seven  yean  have  rolled  around :  and  what  ( approve. 
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THE  TEMPTATION  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

•T  BtENAEO  BAETOffy  BIO* 

Not  in  the  noise,  the  tumult,  and  the  crowd. 

Did  the  arch-tempter  spread  his  snares  for  Trxi  : 

There  he  might  hope  to  catch  the  vain,  the  proud. 
Hie  selfish;— all  who  bend  the  willing  knee 

To  pageants  which  the  world  hath  deified, 

fimn  such  their  pleasure  and  theit  pride. 


But  Tnoxr,  who,  even  in  thy  tarriance  here. 
Didst  bear  about  thee  tokens  of  the  high 

And  holy  influence  of  thy  primal  sphere. 
Stamping  thy  manhood  with  Divinity ! 

Who,  IN  the  world,  wert  still  not  of  it— thou. 

He  could  not  hope,  unto  its  spells  wouldst  bow. 

Therefore  he  sought  and  found  thee  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  vast  wilderness,  perchance  employed 

In  meditating  on  man's  hapless  doom ; 
Who  but  for  sin  had  still  in  peace  enjoyed 

The  bliss  of  Eden,  ere  the  serpent's  thrall 

Had  wrought  our  eaiiiest  parents'  fiital  fall. 

But  vain  the  tempter's  power  and  art.    Though  spent 
With  long,  lone  fasting  in  that  desert  drear. 

Thou,  in  thy  Deity  omnipotent, 
As  man— from  human  crimes  and  follies  clear, 

Wert  still  UmptaHon'proof,  from  frailty  free : 
He  left— and  angels  ministered  to  thee ! 

Oh !  then,  as  Eden,  when  by  sin  defiled. 
Was  paradise  no  more,  tht  rassBNCfi  made 

A  brief  £lysium  in  the  desert  wild. 
And  more  than  sunshine  pieroed  its  matted  shade ; 

Xts  darkest  depths  by  heavenly  hosts  were  trod. 

And  the  rude  wildemess  confessed  its  God  ! 


From  L'Union  CaUioUqae. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

BT  ALBERT  DO  BOTI. 

^HC  actual  government  of  the  papal  states)  measure,  confided  to  committees,  which  form, 
.  is  not  absolute,  either  in  its  formation  or  ( as  it  were,  so  many  sepante  councils  of  state, 
its  mode  of  exercise.  Its  formation  is  by  the  |  and  act  executively  or  judicially  in  tboee  mat* 
ictive  process:  iti  exercise  is,  in  a  great) ters  which  belong  to  their  retptctivt  depart- 
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■CBti.  Manj  of  these  eommittees  were  es-  K  and  tboie  Telitiii^  to  manufactqrea  come  abo 
f^^Ptfi^  by  Sisctos  V.,  a  pope  who,  nofwith- )  ander  his  jorisdictioD.  The  cardinal  secretaij 
•tanding  the  haa^htjand  stern  character  which  i  of  state  and  the  cardinal  cameriengo  act  in  io- 
BMMt  historians  have  attributed  to  him,  was )  m^ate  conjanction  with  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
desiioai  of  beins:  surrounded  by  anziliariefl  ^  The  apostolic  chamber,  to  which  I  have  al- 
who  possessed,  at  least,  the  authority  of  coun-  >  luded,  is  one  of  the  most  important  congregt- 
seDors.  Governments  purely  despotic  bare  \  tions  of  the  papal  government.  We  may  cob< 
not  this  feature.  The  power  of  these  com-  ^  sider  it  both  as  an  administrative  and  judicial 
mittees,  or  conizations,  could  not  fail  to  ex- )  tribunal.  It  consists  of  twelve  prelates,  called 
tend  itself,  or  to  become  more  circumscribed,  j  clerks  o(  the  chamber,  of  the  treasurer  gene- 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tolerance  that )  ral,  the  auditor  general,  and  some  other  officen 
characterized  the  sovereign.  Their  multiplied  (  of  an  inferior  rank,  has  the  decision  of  all  qucs- 
arrangements  must  necessarily  have  imparted  )  tinns  that  may  arise  between  the  state  and  those 
to  the  machinery  of  government  a  sbwness  of?  who  are  accountable  to  it;  and  watches  over 
movement  which  is  unknown  in  countries  that }  the  interests  of  the  exchequer.  The  memben 
are  ruled  by  individual  and  absolute  will.  \  of  this  body  divide  among  themselves  the  va- 

At  Rome  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  )  nous  departments  of  the  administration ;  tber 
pope,  who  is  assisted  by  the  cardinals,  distri-  \  superintend  the  prefectures  or  deputations  that 
boted  among  the  special  committees,  or  as-  { have  the  management  of  affiiiri,  and  which 
sembled  in  con^iistory,  that  is,  in  general  meet-  /  consist  of  prelates,  though  more  frequently  of 
ing,  for  the  consideration  of  very  important  i  persons  selected  from  the  Roman  nobility, 
matters  regarding  the  Roman  states,  or  the  #  These  prefectures  unite  the  judicial  power  of 
Christian  world.  His  two  principal  ministers  \  civil  and  criminal  courts  with  an  administn* 
are  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state  and  the  car-  j  tive  authority. 

diaal  cameriengo  of  the  holy  church.  The)  The  principal  secondary  brancbet  of  the  ad- 
former  is  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  in  \  ministration  are : 

his  relations  both  with  foreign  courts  and  with  )  1.  Thatof  theoiifiona,  which  has  thesuperin- 
his  subjects.  Negotiations  are  conducted  by  ( tendence  of  supplies  and  inspection  of  baken, 
him,  and  he  treats  with  the  ambassadors  of)  public  granaries,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  clerk  of 
other  governments.  The  functions  also  of  (the  chamber,  as  president,  an  assessor,  and  four 
secretary  of  war  devolve  upon  him ;  in  fine, )  lay  deputies;  but  of  late  years  it  has  lost  most 
his  department  embraces  all  those  branches  of  (  of  its  importance  since  the  abolition  of  the  it- 
the  home  government  which  have  reference  to )  straints  upon  commerce, 
public  order,  the  police,  and  the  preservation  (  2.  That  dtlUi  grtucia  has  the  charge  of  aU 
of  health.  )  supplies  except  grain,  and  for  the  reason  just 

The  cardinal  cameriengo  ranks  as  the  high-  c  assigned,  has  a  very  limited  authority : 

est  dignitary  of  state  after  the  sovereign  pon- )     8.  The  Pretidenza  deUe  ripe  and  aeqrne  m- 

tiff;  not  that  he  enjoys  a  greater  power  than  \  itme,  which  u  charged  with  the  regulation  of 

the  secretary  of  state,  but  bis  office  is  perma-  ( the  police  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the 

nent,  and  he  becomes  head  of  the  government )  provision  of  fuel,  the  inspection  of  the  forests 

during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  the )  that  bound  this  river  to  the  distance  of  twelve 

pope  and  the  meeting  of  the  conclave.*    He  ?  miles,  and  the  care  of  the  aqueducts  in  the  city 

is  president  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  inl^^^'^^' 

this  capacity  he  has  the  supervision  of  all  mat- )     4*  '^^^  Prendenza  delU  tirade,  whose  pro- 

ters  of  pur\'cyance,  navigation,  the  mint,  and  I  vince  is  to  keep  in  ordef  the  roads,  and  the 

the  public  roads.    The  ariairs  of  the  treasury )  streets  of  Rome,  and  to  levy  the  taxes  by  which 

)  these  expenses  are  defrayed.    Four  laymen 

•  Dorinjif  the  i«*ition  of  ihe  conclave,  the  affairs )  "^  attached  to  it,  who  are  called  fnaegtri  di 
of  the  nation  are  Kuvemcd  by  the  cardinals  alter- )  ttrede : 

■atcly,  under  the  name  of  c  API  D'onoiKc.  Three)      •    _a'i     *i-  *    ji  *t.         .  .^ 

hold  tli«  reins  of  goveromrnt  one  day.  aiid  the )     lastly,  the  government  of  the  pnsont,  the 

^«rt  tkree  oihtftB  nueered  ibm.  )  superintendence  of  the  archives,  which  com- 
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the  iupeetionofttie  acts  ofnotariesind  Mien,  and  conduct!  the  department  of 
#f  the  record  of  moftgages.  The  charge  ofS  Under  the  authority  of  the  same  functioiiaiy 
africoltora]  matters,  and  of  the  mint,  is  con-  /  is  the  governor  of  Rome,  who  is  a  prelate  of 
idsd  to  deputations,  each  of  which  has  for  ( the  first  rank,  and  is  charged  with  the  poliee 
lb  presiding  officer  a  clerk  of  the  apostolic )  regulations  of  the  capital.  This  magistrate, 
chimber.  |  who  has  relations  also  with  the  cardinal  cam- 

From  this  bodj  springs  the  authority  of  the  >  eriengo,  is  permitted  to  act  in  immediate  coo- 
tatunTCT   general,  who  has   the  immediate  ^junction  with  the  pope.    The  authority  of  the 
lapcrrisaoD  «tf  the  finances.    This  officer  is  |  governor  is  very  esctensive,  and  is  much  feared 
COBUBOoly  a  prelate  of  the  first  rank,  whose  )  by  the  people.    He  is  president  of  a  tribunal 
•BlliMlty  comprehends  the  imposition  and  levy  \  which  can  impose  the  heaviest  penalties,  with- 
of  tnts»  flie  administration  of  the  public  pro-  /  out  being  restricted  to  the  observance  of  a 
pcity,  and  of  all  establishmenti  that  are  sup-  (  solemn  form,  except  in  cases  of  condemnation 
ported  \j  the  state.    He  is  under  the  jurisdic- )  to  capital  punishment.    He  possesses  an  un- 
tioa,  nflier  honorary  than  real,  of  the  cardinal  ( limited  administrative  power,  and  is  authorized 
cafifango.    The  office  of  treasurer  general  >  to  employ  such  discretionaiy  measures  as  he 
was  confieiTed  some  years  ago  upon  a  prelate  \  may  deem  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  city 
flf  great  Dierit,  Mgr.  Tosti,  who  after  his  ele-  S  and  of  the  district  under  his  jurisdiction.  The 
'vafioB  to  the  cardinalship,  and  to  a  station )  office  of  governor  is,  for  him  who  has  held  it, 
ttMBg  the  princes  of  the  church,  has  still  con-  { a  passport  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
Uaned  to  preside  over  the  exchequer.  It  would )     In  addition  to  the  governmental  agents  just 
SMBi  tiiat  the  fiscal  department  is  now,  more  \  enumerated,  but  independent  of  them,  three 
practically  independent  of  the)  important  congregations  have  been  established. 
The  treasurer  general  has,  also,  (  The  first  is  that  De/  Grovcmo,  which  consists 
lader  his  superintendence  the  sea-ports,  the  j  of  several  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is  prefect, 
Fontin  marshes,  the  prisons,  the  Monte  di  (  and  a  great  number  of  ponenh'or  referendaries, 
pietk,  the  charitable  institutions,  and  a  part  of)  This  body  looks  to  the  economical  administra- 
te roads.    He  acts  conjointly  with  the  sove- )  tion  of  the  towns,  and  has  moreover  confided 
idgB,  and  possesses,  together  with  the  secre-  ( to  it  the  remarkable  charge  of  protecting  the 
tey  of  state,  a  vast  influence  upon  the  general )  rights  of  the  boroughs  against  the  invasions  of 
coune  of  the  administration.  ( the  general  government.  This  singular  patron- 

Another  congregation,  less  important  than  )  age  which  it  exercises  is  a  kind  of  reminis- 
ftat  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  is  known  under  (  cence  of  the  ancient  tribunal, 
the  name  of  the  Sagra  eontuUa,  and  is  placed  S  The  second  congregation,  independent  6f 
inler  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secretary  of  state. )  the  ministry,  is  the  Economica,  which  consists 
The  sagra  consulta,  considered  in  respect  to  \  of  the  cardinal  camerlengo  as  president — se- 
its  administrative  acts,  is  charged  with  the )  veral  of  the  other  cardinals,  the  governor  of 
■untenance  of  order  throughout  the  papal  \  Rome,  the  treasurer,  and  a  secretary  who  is  a 
dominions,  the  city  of  Rome,  and  its  district,  y  prelate  of  the  apostolical  chamber.  The  pro- 
excepted.  The  military  police  are  subject  to  (  vince  of  this  committee  is  to  superintend  the 
its  authority.  It  provides  for  the  expenses  y  management  of  the  state  finances,  to  examine 
and  regulates  the  police  of  the  prisons,  and  ?  all  questions  relating  to  the  imposition  and 
watches  over  the  interior  administration  of  the  S  levy  of  taxes,  and  to  revise  the  budget  in 
towns.  In  fine,  this  body,  in  cases  of  disturb-  ?  iabella  de  prevenzione,  &.c. 
ance,  but  more  particulariy  in  those  of  conta-  (  A  third  congregation,  known  by  the  name 
gioos  diseases,  adopts  such  measures  as  tire)  of  »^cque,  and  composed  of  several  cardinals 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  order  (  and  a  prelate  who  is  secretary,  is  charged  witli 
and  safety.  /  the  regulation  of  matters  regarding  the  waters 

The  secretaiy  of  state  presides  over  another  I  and  aqueducts  that  are  without  the  limits  of  the 
congregation,  which  consists  of  a  prelate  with  )  Roman  capital,  and  also  with  the  administn- 
Ae  title  ofescftsor,  and  of  several  veteran  sol- {tion  of  the  taxes  that  are  levied  upon  these 
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waten.  It  his  also  the  superintendence  of;  According  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Rodmb 
the  roads  not  situated  in  the  Jgro  Romano,  ( states,  the  provincial  towns  enjoy  a  real  ma- 
Having  enumerated  the  sources  of  the  ad- )  nicipal  government.  A  council  consisting  of 
ainistrative  movement,  we  shall  now  briefly  ( forty-eight  members  in  the  chief  cities,  of 
.explain  the  manner  in  which  it  communicates  j  thirty-six  in  places  of  minor  extent,  of  twenty- 
itself  to  the  different  parts  of  the  state.  By  a  f  four  in  the  boroughs,  and  of  eighteen  in  village 
statute  passed  on  the  6th  of  July,  1816,  the  { of  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  delibeiates 
papal  dominions  are  divided  into  twenty  pro- )  upon  all  public  matters,  determines  the  ra- 
vinces  called  Ugatunu  and  delegaiiom,  not  in-  \  ceipts  and  expenditures,  and  has  cqgnizanct 
eluding  the  commissariship  of  Loretto.  The  )  of  the  accounts.  The  members  of  these  coun- 
most  important,  that  is,  the  legations,  are  gov-  ( cils  are  named  originally  by  the  sovereigu,  and 
emed  by  cardinals  who  correspond  with  the  ;  vacancies  are  filled  by  the  councils  themselves 
secretary  of  state.  The  afiaira  of  the  others  (  from  every  class  of  society.  A  magistracy  con- 
are  managed  by  delegates  of  the  sagra  ccm-^sisting  at  present  of  a  gonfalonier  and  six  elders, 
tuUa^  who  take  the  advice  of  committees )  all  named  by  the  delegate  Irom  a  list  of  candi- 
appointed  by  the  pope  for  five  years,  and  com-  ( dates  presented  by  the  council,  administers  the 
posed  of  four  laymen.  The  delegations  are  /judicial  afiairs  of  the  town,  under  the  supenrir 
divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  head  i  sion  of  the  governor,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
or  governor,  selected  from  among  the  prelates, )  Inton  govemo.  The  gonfaloniers  correspond 
and  sometimes  among  the  members  of  the  \  with  the  governors  and  delegates,  and  their 
bar.  )  functions,  though  performed  gratuitooalys  ^ 

.  As  to  the  towns,  the  same  organization  does  ( tain  for  them  certain  immunities, 
not  exist  in  them  as  at  Rome.  In  this  city  the  S  Thus  in  the  Roman  dominions*  there  aif 
ancient  senate  is  supposed  to  be  represented )  municipal  institutions  which  make  in  tqjul 
by  one  magistrate,  who  is  styled  tenaior,  and  ( distribution  of  political  liberty,  and  extend  it 
is  generally  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the )  to  the  smallest  divisions  of  the  state ;  a  form  of 
country.  He  is  assisted  by  three  members  of  ( government,  which,  however  disdainfully  look- 
ihe  Roman  nobility,  who  hold  their  ofiice  for )  ed  upon  by  some  writers,  undoubtedly  paiirw 
six  months,  under  the  name  of  conservators.  (  es  many  advantages.  It  might  be  said  per- 
The  functions  of  the  senator  are  very  limited,  j  haps  that  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  tbs 
being  reduced  to  a  certain  inspection  of  the )  tardiness  which  it  causes  in  the  decisions  of 
markets,  and  a  very  circumscribed  jurisdiction  ( public  questions,  but  the  delay,  after  all,  Ji 
in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  He  presides  at )  not  equal  to  that  which  is  witnessed  under  rs* 
all  public  celebrations  and  ceremonies,  and  v  preseutative  governments.  Moreover,  in  the 
.gives  the  signal  on  the  race-course.  There ;  inferior  administration  of  afiairs,  the  arrange!* 
existed  formerly  in  each  quarter  of  the  city  a  I  ments  at  Rome  are  such  as  to  efieet  a  speedy 
chief  constable  called  caporione,  and  the  union  )  transaction  of  business,  while  local  rights  are 
of  thecaporioni  formed  an  inferiorbody  of  po- )  not  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  expediting 
lice.    But,  for  some  years,  their  real  authority  ( public  matters. 

has  been  exercised  by  a  local  president,  assisted )  This  first  outline  of  the  papal  government 
by  a  vice  president  and  some  other  officers.  The  (though  very  unlike  the  satirical  sketch  thai 
president  is  elected  among  the  most  distin- 1  Mr.  Beyle  has  given  of  it  in  his  works,  is  not 
guishcd  proprietors  of  the  district  that  is  placed  ( on  that  account,  we  presume,  less  faithful  in 
nnder  his  vigilance.  )  the  delineation. 
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CELTIC  TRADITIONS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

No.  2. 

ANCIEN*T  RELTGIOX  OF  IRELAND.     DRUIDISM.     CABNIISU. 

IRELAND  having  been  peopled,  as  we  have  ( those  speaking  monuments  of  antiquity  which 
shown,  by  a  race  compounded  of  Celts  S  arc  still  scattered  over  her  hills  and  plains, 
and  Phenicians,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the )     "  Combined  with  this  old  and  primitive  sys- 
▼aried  nature  and  the  occasionally  opposite  ( tern  of  idolatry  is  to  be  found  also  a  number  of 
characters  of  its  primitive  worship.  )  rites  and  usages,  belonging  evidently  to  much 

**  The  religion  the  Celts  brought  with  them  ( later  and  less  simple  modes  of  worship.  There 
to  this  island,  was  the  same,  we  may  take  for  \  may  be  traced  indeed  in  the  religious  remains 
granted,  with  that  which  their  kindred  tribes  )  of  the  Irish,  the  marks  of  three  distinct  stages 
introduced  into  Spain,  Britain  and  Gaul,  (of  superstition,  namely,  that  first  rude  ritual 
That  corruption  of  the  primitive  modes  of)  which  their  Celtic  progenitors  brought  with 
adoration  into  which  the  Canaanites  early  ( them  from  the  east ;  next  the  introduction  of 
Iipsed,  by  converting  into  idols  the  rude  stones )  images  somewhat  approaching  the  human 
and  pillars  set  up  by  their  fathers  but  as  sa-  (  shape ;  and  thirdly,  those  monuments  of  a  more 
cred  memorials,  and  transferring  to  inanimate  \  refined  system  of  fire-worship  which  still  em- 
symbols  of  the  Deity  the  veneration  due  only  )  hellish  this  country.  While  some  of  their  rites 
to  himself,  this  most  ancient  superstition  of  (  and  names  ofdeities  are  traceable  directly  to  the 
which  the  annals  of  human  faith  bear  record, )  Phenicians,  there  are  other  religious  customs 
is  stin  traceable  in  the  old  traditions  and  mon-  (  which  seem  to  have  been  derived,  through  the 
omenta  of  Ireland.  The  sacred  grove  and  )  means  of  this  people,  from  Persia.*  The  mixed 
well,  the  circle  of  erect  stones  surrounding?  nature  indeed  of  the  creed  of  the  ancient  Irish, 
eidier  the  altar  or  the  judgmcnt-seat,  the  un- )  seems  to  be  intimated  in  their  mode  of  designat- 
hewn  pillars,  adored,  as  symbols  of  the  sun,  ?  ing  their  own  priesthood,  to  whom  they  applied 
by  tbe  Phenicians, — the  sacred  heaps  or  Car- )  as  well  the  Persian  ais  the  Celtic  denominations; 
nes,  dedicated  to  the  same  primitive  worship, )  callingthem  indifferentlyeither  Magi  or  Druids, 
the  tomb-altars  called  Cromlech,  supposed  to  S  Thus,  those  Magi  described  in  the  lives  of  St. 
have  l)cen  places  as  well  of  sepulture  as  of)  Patrick,  as  warning  the  king  against  the  con- 
lacrifice,  and  lastly  those  horrible  rites  in  \  sequences  of  the  new  faith,  are  in  the  ancient 
which  children  were  the  burnt-ofierings,  which  )  hymn  of  Fiech,  on  tlie  same  subject,  denomi- 
the  Jewish  idolaters  perpetrated  in  a  place  { nated  Druids."t 

called  from  thence  the  Valley  of  zhruking*  )  But  the  name  of  sacred  isle,  by  which  Ire- 
while  in  Ireland  the  scene  of  these  frightful  ( land  was  known  in  all  antiquity,  and  which 
immolations  bore  the  name  of  Magh-Sleaciht^  )  stamps  upon  it  a  highly  religious  character, 
or  the  place  of  slaughter ;  of  all  these  known  I  furnishes  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  that  a 
and  acknowledged  features  of  the  ancient )  portion  of  its  early  worship  was  brought  from 
Celtic  worship,  of  that  superstition  which }  the  East.  <'  That  there  existed  an  island  de- 
ipread  wherever  the  first  races  of  men  dis- )  voted  to  religious  rites  in  these  regions,  has 
persed  themselves,  there  remain  to  this  day  ?  been  intimated  by  almost  all  the  Greek  writers 
undoubted  traces  and  testimonies,  not  only  in )  who  have  treated  of  them ;  and  the  position,  in 
tbe  traditions  and  records  of  Ireland,  but  in  (.  every  instance  assigned  to  it,  answers  perfectly 

!to  that  of  Ireland.    By  Plutarch  it  is  stated,^ 
that  an  envoy  despatched  by  the  Emperor 
•  Borlasc,  b.  2.  eh.  23. 
tHisC  of  Irclaad,  p.  26, 26.    t  la  Numa. 
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Clandins  to  explore  the  Britiih  isles,  found  on  \  rites  were  dedicated  to  the  deities  who  pre- 
in  island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Britain,  an  |  sided  over  navigation  ;*  and  it  was  usual  for 
order  of  Magi  accounted  holy  by  the  people ;  ( mariners  to  stop  at  this  island  on  their  way  to 
and  in  another  work  of  the  same  writer,*  (distant  seas,  and  offer  up  a  prayer  at  its  shrines 
wtamt  fabulous  wonders  are  related  of  an  island  i  for  propitious  winds  and  skies.    From  the 
lying  to  the  west  of  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  swords  of  the  geographer  quoted  by  Strabo, 
which  were  a  holy  race,  while  at  the  same  )  combined  with  all  the  other  evidence  adduced, 
time,  a  connexion  between  them  and  Carthage  ( it  may  be  inferred  that  Ireland  had  become  the 
is  indistinctly  intimated.    Diodorus  Siculus  )  Samothrace,  as  it  were,  of  the  western  seas; 
also  gives  an  account,  on  the  authority  of  some  I  that  thither  the  ancient  Cabiric  Gods  had  been 
ancient  writers,  of  an  island  situated,  as  he  )  wafted  by  the  eariy  colomzersof  that  region  ;t 
says,  over  against  Gaul ;  and  which,  from  its  (  and  that,  as  the  mariner  used  on  his  departure 
position  and  size,  the  rites  of  sun-worship  }  from  the  Mediterranean,  to  breathe  a  prayer  in 
practised  by  its  people,  their  round  temple,  \  the  sacred  island  of  the  east,  so  in  the  seas 
their  study  of  the  heavens,  and  the  skill  of  ( beyond  the  pillars  he  found  another  sacred 
their  musicians  on  the  harp,  might  sufficiently  )  island,  where  to  the  same  tutelary  deities  of 
warrant  the  assumption  that  Ireland  was  the  )  the  deep  his  vows  and  thanks  were  offered  on 
island  so  characterized,  did  not  the  too  fanci- )  his  safe  arrival." 

ful  coloring  of  the  whole  description  ratlicr  (  Worihip  of  the  tun  and  moon, — **  The  great 
disqualify  it  for  the  purposes  of  sober  testi- )  object  of  Phenician  adoration,  the  sua,  was, 
mony,  and  incline  us  to  rank  this  Hyperborean  ( under  the  same  name  of  Baal  or  Bel,  the  chief 
island  of  the  historian  along  with  his  isle  of ;  deity  of  the  Irish.  From  the  very  title  of 
Panchcea,  and  other  such  fabulous  marvels.  I  Beel-Samen,  or  Lord  of  heaven,  by  which  the 
At  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  probable  )  Phenicians,  with  out-stretched  hands,  invoked 
than  that  the  vague,  glimmering  knowledge  \  their  god,  was  preserved  in  the  pagan  worship 
which  the  Greeks  caught  up  occasionally  from  )  of  Ireland ;  and  the  festival  of  samAtn  or 
Phenician  merchants,  respecting  the  sun-wor- )  heaven,  the  great  Cabiric  divinity,  (honored 
ship  and  science  of  the  zacrcd  island  leme,  S  under  the  same  name  at  Samothrace,)  marked 
should  have  furnished  the  writers  referred  to )  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Irish  year. 
by  Diodorus  with  the  ground  work  of  their  ( That  the  worship  of  the  sun  formed  a  part  of 
fanciful  tale.  The  size  attributed  to  the  island,  j  the  pagan  system  which  St.  Patrick  found  ei- 
which  is  described  as  not  less  than  Sicily,  is  I  tablishcd  on  his  arrival,  appears  from  the  fbl- 
among  the  many  coincidences  with  Ireland  not )  lowing  passage  of  liis  Confession.  <  That  sun 
the  least  striking;  and  with  respect  to  its  posi-  (  which  we  behold  rises  daily,  at  the  command 
tion  and  name,  we  find,  that  so  late  as  tlie  time  { of  God,  for  our  use.  Yet  will  it  never  reign, 
of  the  poet  Claudian,  the  Scoti  or  Irish  were  )  nor  will  its  splendor  endure ;  and  all  those  who 
represented  as  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  s  adore  it,  will  descend  wretchedly  into  punish- 
of  the  Hyperborean  seas.    .  )  ment.    But  we  believe  and  adore  the  true  sui!* 

"But  the  fragment  of  antiquity  the  most  <  Christ.'  Even  to  our  own  days  the  names  of 
valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  this  point, ;  places,  those  significant  memorials  by  which 
is  that  extracted  from  an  ancient  geographer,  (  &  whole  history  is  sometimes  conveyed  in  a 
by  Strabo,  in  which  we  are  told  of  an  island  )  single  word,  retain  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
near  Britain,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  \  su|)erstition  of  the  land ;  and  such  names  as 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  in  the  same  manner  as  S  Knoc-greine  and  Tuam-greine,  hills  of  the  sun, 
at  Samothrace.f  From  time  immemorial,  the  ( "tJ^^  point  out  the  high  places  and  cairns,  where 
small  isle  of  Samothrace,  in  the  iEgean,  was  s  *g«5  since,  the  solar  rites  were  solemnized, 
a  favorite  seat  of  idolatrous  worship  and  re-  >  It  will  be  found,  in  general,  that  names  formed 
sort;  and  on  its  shores  the  Cabiric  mysteries  I     •g^^  jy^^^-^^  q^^^^  ^,  l^  ^,  CtdUs.  and 

had  been  established  by  the  Phenicians.  These  )  Keating,  p.  87. 

}     fThat  the  Atlantian  or  Cabiric  sapentitkm 
;  prevailed  fn  Ireland,  there  caaoot  be  a  doolrt. 
*  De  Fae.  in  orb.  Lnns.  f  Lib.  iv.  )  Fabcr  on  Cabiric  mysteries,  vol.  2. 
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bom  the  woid  grtoii,  which  still  in  the  Irish  ( long  ages  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
H  in  the  old  Celtic  language,  signifies  the )  people.  Annually,  at  the  time  of  the  vernal 
nn,  and  from  which  evidently  the  epithet  c  equinox,  the  great  festival  of  La  Baal-tinne  or 
Gfjneras,  applied  to  Apollo,  was  derived, )  the  day  of  the  Baal-fire,  was  celchrated  ;*  and 
Barked  each  places  as  were  once  devoted  to )  through  every  district  of  Ireland  it  vrzs  strictly 
ttie  solar  worship.  Thus  Caime-Grainey  or  ( ordered  that,  on  that  night,  all  fires  should  be 
the  mi't  heap.  Granny's  bed,  corrupted  from  )  extinguished ;  nor  were  any,  under  pain  of 
Grian-beecht,  ttie  tvn's  cirdf ,  &c.  From  the  \  death,  to  be  again  lighted,  till  the  pile  of  sac- 
ame  associations,  a  point  of  land  in  the  heigh- )rifices  in  the  palace  of  Tara  was  kindled, 
borfaood  of  Wexfind  is  called  Grenor,  or  the  (  Among  the  Persians  the  same  ceremony, 
place  ofikt  tmn'sflre ;  and  the  ancient  town  of)  according  to  Hyde,  still  prevails ;  ailer  their 
GrananI,  where  there  existed  in  the  fifth  ccn-  (  festival  of  the  24th  of  April,  their  domestic 
tury  a  SKied  well  of  the  Druids,  and  where  ( fires  are  every  where  extinguished,  nor  would 
also  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  overturned  an  )  any  good  believer  rekindle  them  but  by  a  taper 
altar  of  the  sun,  and  erected  a  church  in  its  )  lighted  at  the  dwelling  of  the  priest.  A  similar 
place,  wu  so  named  from  being  a  site  of  the  /  relic  of  oriental  paganism  exists  also  in  Jeru- 
ancient  Irish  worship.  On  like  grounds,  the  ( salem,  where  annually,  at  the  time  of  Easter, 
appellation  of  Grange  is  supposed  to  have  been  )  &  sacred  fire  is  supposed  to  descend  into  the 
given  to  that  curious  cavern  near  Drogheda,  c  ^oiy  sepulchre,  and  of  the  tapers  lighted  at  its 
which  from  the  manner  of  its  construction,  as  )  dame,  a  considerable  traffic  is  made  by  the 
well  as  from  the  pyramidal  obelisk  found  in  its  (  priests.f  To  this  day  the  custom  of  making 
recesses,  is  thought  to  have  been  consecrated, )  bonfires  on  the  first  night  of  May  prevails 
tike  the  caves  of  the  Mithraic  worship,  to  the  )  throughout  Ireland ;  the  change  of  the  period 
ton.*  Among  various  other  monuments  of)  of  the  festival  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the 
tohr  worship  through  Ireland,  may  be  noticed  ( commencement  of  May  having  been  made 
the  remains  of  a  cromlech  or  tomb-altar  near  I  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in 
Cloyne,  which  bore  originally  the  name  of  j  ^''^cr  ^o  guard  against  its  interference  with  the 
Carig-Croith  or  the  tun's  rock,  (  holy  season  of  lent. 

"  Wherever  the  sun  has  been  made  an  object ;  "  With  the  worship  of  fire  that  of  water  was 
of  adoration,  the  moon  has  naturally  shared  in  (  usually  joined  by  the  Gentiles ;  and  we  find, 
the  WOTship;  and  accordingly,  in  Ireland  this  )  ^^  ^^  manner,  particular  fountains  and  wells 
lominary  was  adored  under  the  sacred  name  (  were  held  sacred  among  the  Irish.  Even  that 
of  Jle.  While  some  of  their  mountains  too, )  heresy,  or  at  least  variety  of  opinion  which  is 
ippear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sun,  we  /  tnown  to  have  prevailed  among  the  easterns 
meet  with  Slieve-Mis  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  ( on  this  subject,  existed  also  in  Ireland ;  as  we 
lignifyingeiottiitemso/ fAewuxm.  Those  golden  )  are  told,  in  the  tripartite  life  of  St.  Patrick,  of 
onamenta  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  which  (  *  certain  Magus  or  Druid  who  regarded  water 
have  been  found  frequently  in  the  Irish  bogs, )  alon«  ^  an  object  of  reverence,  considering 
ire  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  this  )  fire  to  be  an  evil  genius.  Hence,  by  his  own 
tonar  worship,  and  to  have  been  borne  by  the  )  wi»h,  it  is  added,  he  was  buried  under  a  stone 
Dniids  in  those  religious  ceremonies  which )  >»  *  certaift  well  in  Mayo,  which  had  been 
look  place  on  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon's  ( ^^ng  venerated  by  the  people  under  the  name 
age."  )  of  the  king  of  the  waters.    In  another  history 

WortHp  of  fire,  waier,  ^c— "The  worship  (of  St.  Patrick  it  is  mentioned,  as  the  motive 
of  fire,  once  common  to  aU  the  religions  of  the  )  of  this  holy  man  for  visiUng  Slane,  that  he  Jiad 
Korid,  constituted  also  a  part  of  the  old  Irish  )  heard  of  a  fountain  there  which  the  Magi 

t'lperstitions ;  and  the  inextinc^uishablc  fire  of )     ^  ^     . .    ,       .  ,  , .  ,    .     * 

c/  w  -J     *  1.  *      i__     r       A     ^u  •  *..      S     •To  this  day  the  annnal  rent  which  the  far- 

bt.  Bndget  was  but  a  transfer,  to  Christian  /  mers  n«y  to  their  landlords  in  tho  mouth  of  May, 

thrines  and  votaries,  of  a  rite  connected  throusrh  )i"  called  by  them  Ciot-oa-Baaltinoc,  or  the  rent 

*    (qf  Baal* t  fire. 

i     fMr.  Moore  here  alludes  to  the  impotturo 
*  Fabcr  oa  Ga5tric  mysteries.  ( praetiscd  by  the  Greek  schismatic  priests. 
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hoDored,  and  made  offerings  to  it  as  a  god. )  of  places,  fall  as  many  and  striking  vestigcf 
Even  in  our  own  times  the  Irish  are  described )  of  the  worship  of  trees  as  of  that  of  the  sub. 
by  one  well  versed  in  their  antiquities,  as  s  Though  at  present  so  scantily  clothed  with 
being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  fountains  or )  wood,  one  of  the  earliest  vernacular  names  of 
wells,  more  particularly  such  as  are  in  the  \  this  country,  Fiodha  Inis  or  the  woodt/  tdaaidf 
neighborhood  of  old  blasted  oak  or  an  up- ;  proves  tliat  the  materials  for  tree  worship  wera 
right  unhewn  stone,  and  hanging  rags  upon  the  (  not  in  former  ages  wanting  on  her  shores, 
branches  of  the  trees.    When  asked  tlieir  rea-  >  The  name  of  the  Vodii,  an  ancient  tribe  inhabit- 
son  for  this  practice,  the  answer  of  the  oldest ''  ing  the  southern  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork* 
among  them  is  generally,  we  arc  told,  to  the  )  signifies  dwellers  in  a  woody  coontiy,  and 
effect  that  their  ancestors  did  the  same,  and )  Youghall,  formerly  Ochill^  is  said  to  have 
that  it  was  designed  as  a  preventive  against  \  been  similarly  derived.    It  appears  that  in 
the  sorceries  of  the  Druids.   There  is  scarcely  )  general  the  old  names  of  places,  whether  hills 
a  people  throughout  the  east,  among  whom  (  or  plains,  are  found   to  be  words  implying 
this  primitive  practice  of  hanging  pieces  torn  )  forests,  groves  or  trees.    The  poet  Spencer 
from  their  garments  upon  the  branches  of  par-  j  has  commemorated  the  Ireland  of  his  day  ai 
ticular  trees,  has  not  been  found  to  prevail. )  abounding  in  shade  and  foliage,  and  we  coi- 
The  wild  olive  of  Africa*  and  the  sacred  tree  ^  lect  from  Stanihurst  that  the  natives  had  beea 
of  the  Hindus,  bear  usually  strung  upon  them  {  accused  of  living  savagely  in  the  dark  deptfai 
this  simple  sort  of  offering,  and  more  than  one  )  of  their  forests.    It  is  indeed  alleged  by  com- 
obser\'ant   traveller  in   the    East   has  been  ( petent  authority,  to  have  been  made  evident 
reminded,  by  this  singular  custom,  of  Ire- )  from  an  examination  of  the  soil,  that  at  no 
land.f  ( very  remote  period  the  country  must  have 

**  The  veneration  of  particular  groves  and  )  been  abundantly  wooded.* 
trees  was  another  of  those  natural  abuses  of?  The  oak,  the  statue  of  the  Celtic  Jove,  wai 
worship  into  which  a  great  mass  of  mankind  (  here,  as  in  all  other  countries,  selected  for  pe- 
in  the  first  ages  lapsed ;  and,  as  happens  in  )  culiar  consecration  ;  and  the  Plain  ofoakM,  the 
all  such  corruptions  of  religion,  a  practice  (Tree  of  the  Field  of  adoration  under  which  the 
innocent  and  even  holy  in  its  origin,  soon )  Daleassian  chiefs  were  inaugurated,  and  the 
degenerated  into  a  system  of  the  darkest  su-  ( sacred  oak  of  Kildare  show  how  early  and 
perstition.  It  was  in^a  grove  planted  by )  long  this  particular  l»anch  of  the  primitive 
himself  that  Abraham  <  called  on  the  evcrlast- 1  worship  prevailed.! 

ing  God,'  and  Gideon's  offering  under  the  oak  )  Human sacrifices.^Crom-cruack,  the  McMl 
was  approved  by  the  same  heavenly  voice,  /  of  the  Irish. — "  It  is  but  too  certain  that  the 
which  yet  doomed  the  groves  of  Baal  that  S  sacrifice  of  human  victims  formed  a  part  of 
stood  in  the  neighborhooil  to  destruction.!  )  the  pagan  worship  in  Ireland,  as  it  did  in  every . 
In  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the  period  when  idol-  (  country  where  the  solar  god  Baal  was  adored., 
atry  was  in  its  most  nourishing  state,  we )  On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  Samhin,  all  those 
find  that,  besides  the  priests  of  Baal,  or  the  ^  whom,  in  the  month  of  March  preceding,  the 
sun,  there  existed  also  a  distinct  order  of)  Druids  had  condemned  to  death  from  their 
priesthood,  who  finom  the  peculiar  worship  j  tribunal  on  mount  Usneach,  were  in  pursu- 
they  presided  over,  were  called  prophets  of)  ance  of  this  solemn  sentence  burned  between 
the  groves.§  In  the  religious  system  of  the  I  two  fires.  In  general,  however,  as  regarded 
Celts  is  found  a  combination  of  both  those  )  both  human  creatures  and  brutes,  the  ceremony 
forms  of  superstition,  and  there  exist  in  Ire- )  of  passing  them  between  two  fires  appears  to 
land  to  this  day  in  the  old  traditions  and  names  )  have  been  intended,  not  to   affect  life,  but 

^  „,     .      ,.«,„..,   ^      .        1     ,  ^  merely  as  a  mode  of  periodical  purification.f 

•TheArgali.    See  Keating's  7Vat5eZ«,  and  vol.  )  ^^      \  ,,  ^     r  *u     t  •  u      *       1 

2  of  Sir  W.  Oiuley'f  interesting  travcla  through  >  Thus  in  an  old  account  of  the  Insh  rites  it 
Persia.  ) 

t  History  of  Ireland  by  Moore,  page  23.  ) 

X  Gen.  xxi.  33 ;  Judges  vi.  23.  )      ♦  Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland. 

§  1  Kings  xviii.  19.  )     t  Magh-Adhair.         %  Dupuis,  torn.  3,  p.  740. 
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B  nid :  '  The  Draids  lighted  up  two  blaz- )  primeval  superstition ;  for  there  on  the  night 

ing  fires,  and  having  performed  incantations  ( of  Samhin,  the  same  dreadful  tribute  which 

over  them,  compelled  the  herds  of  cattle  to  )  the  Carthagenians  arc  known  to  have  paid  to 

fan  through  them,  according  to  a  yearly  cus-  (  Saturn,  in  sacrificing  to  him  their  first-boru 

tonu'    But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  a  late  }  children,  was  by  the  Irish  offered  up  to  their 

period  some  of  the  moet  horrible  features  of  /  chief  idol  Crom-Cniach.*  This  frightful  image,. 

the  old  Canaanite  superstition  continued  to  S  whose  head  was  of  gold,  stood  surrounded  by 

duken  and  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  Irish  ; )  twelve  lesser  idols  representing,  it  is  most 

lor,  like  tiie  Israelite  idolaters,  not  only  did  )  probable,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  connexion 

Ihpy  'Vurn  incense  in  the  high  places,  and  on )  of  sun-worship  with  astronomy  having  been, 

the  Mils,  and  under  every  green  tree,'  but  also  I  in  all  countries,  a  natural  consequence  of  that 

fttt  denounced  crime  of  Manasseh  and  Ahaz, )  crecd.^' 

in  *  causing  their  children  to  pass  through  ( 

4.    *_  , V  4  *      r  -Aur  II         A  J  •    {      *  This  imase  was  destroyed  by  St.  Patrick. 

the  fire,'  was  but  too  faithfully  acted  over  m    „,„  commemlration,"  say/  0»f1aghcrty,  "of 

pa^^  Ireland.     A  plain  situated  in  the  dis- ?  this  memorable  annihilation  of  idolatry,  I  believe 

ui^  «» ^  ^«ii<^  fK-  «^„»4^  <.r  T  ^:»^»  I  *bc  last  Sunday  in  summer  is  by  a  solemn  custom 

tnet  at  present  caUed  the  county  of  Lcitnm,    dedicated  throughout  Ireland,  ilndcommonly  call- 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Magk-Sleacth,  /  ed  Domnach  Cromcruach,  that  is,  the  Sunday  of 

or  field  of  slaughter,  was  the  great  scene,  as    *!*?  black  crom ;  I  suppose  on  account  of- the  Iwr- 
~o        »  o  '       /  rid  and  deformed  appearance  of  this  diabolical 

Bu  already  been  stated,  of  these  horrors  of^  spectre."— Og-i/gio,  part  3,  ch.  22. 
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matosiTiss  or  the  church   establish-  k  recollect  that  many  of  these  cormorant  digni- 

MEXT  IN  GBEAT  BRITAIN.*  )  tarics  have  died  worth  (in  real  and  personal 

hamt  of  Ihe  dergy.—The   cost  of  the  iP^perty)  from  a  guarier  to  three  qftariers  0/ a 

EftabUsbed  Churches  of  England  and  Ire-  \  ^^H'^on,  the  statement  cannot  be  far  beyond 

land  is,  according  to  Mr.  Coventry's  TreaHse  on  S  ^®  mark. 

fW  Revenue  of  the  law  Established  Church,  /     Archbishop  of  Canterbury,     £41,100    176 
£836G,000  a  year,  and  their  followers  number  (     Archbishop  of  York,  26,000      80 

(,400,000  persons.    The  Dissenters  in  Eng- )     Bishop  of  Durham,  61,000      80 

land  and  Ireland  number  17,600,000  people,  (     Bishop  of  London,  80,000      95 

who  pay  their  religious  instructors  £  1,024,- 1     Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
MO  per  annum.    The  whole  Christian  world )         ventiy  and  dean  of  Durham,   12,600      48 
(England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  excepted),  (     Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  2,000      90 

which  contains   188,728.000  people,  pay  to )     Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  7,3.30      27 

their  clergy  altogether  but  £  8,852,000  a  year ;  |     Bishop  of  Chester,  4,700      30 

so  that  the  clergy  of  all  descriptions  in  Great )     Bishop  of  Chichester,  also  rec- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  about  (         tor  of  St.  Giles',  6,770      36 

25,000,000  are  actually  paid  more  than  that  of)     Bishop  of  Ely,  21,340     180 

Iki  vdioie  Christian  world  besides,  by  Ihe  sum  )     Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  dean  of 
of  £1,980,000  per  annum!    The  revenues  of ^         St.  Paul's,  1.5,.'>.'?0      36 

the  English  bishops  are  variously  stated,  but )     Bishop  of  Norwich,  8,370      40 

the  following  list  will  be  found  pretty  accu-j     Bishop  of  Oxford,  3,500      11 

rate,  though  we  are  aware  it  has  been  denied. ;     Canon  of  Wells  and  prebenda- 
with,  however,  very  little  truth ;  for  when  wo  J         ry  of  Durham,  together,  5,400      16 

•  From  a  pamphlet  pnUlUhed  by  a  Protestant        ^'''^°P  *^^  Salisbur>-  and  chan- 
opc-raii%'c  of  Bath,  Eiigluiid.  (         ccllor  of  order  of  the  garter !     14,420    40 
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£5,300    34 


9,600 

28,730 

7,680 

6,500 

6,260 
1,310 


4,470 
5,400 
4,140 
3,200 


20 
70 
35 
48 

100 
80 


14 
21 
13 
25 


1,540       16 


Bishop  of  Carlisle, 

Bishop  of  Worcester  and  rector 
of  Hartlebury, 

Bishop  of  Winchester, 

Bishop  of  Hereford, 

Bishop  of  Exeter, 

Bishop  of  St.  David's,  prebend 
of  Durham, 

Bishop  of  Bangor, 

Bishop  of  Bristol,  rector  of  Ber- 
wick,  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

Bishop  of  Rochester, 

Bishop  of  Peterborough, 

Bishop  of  Gloucester, 

Bishop  of  LandatT  (the  poorest 
see  in  the  hierarchy), 

Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  (no 
return  of  the  revenue). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  sixty- two 
archdeaconries,  the  values  of  which  vary  in 
amount,  but  average  £800  a  year  each.  And 
in  addition  to  these  enormous  incomes,  £100, 
000  have  been  annually  voted  by  Parliament 
towards  the  support  of  the  poor  clergy  of  this 
rich  church.  Many  of  the  deaneries,  as  those 
of  Westminster,  Windsor,  St.  PauPs,  Salisbu 
ly,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Wells,  produce  in 
comes  varying  from  £1,500  to  £12,000  a 
year. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  9,879,715,  of 
whom  7,965,396  arc  Roman  Catholics,  and 
1,916,317  belong  to  diilerent  Protestant  sects. 
There  are  of  the  Established  Church,  4  arch- 
biahops,  18  bishops,  300  dignitaries,  and  about 
1,200  parochial  incumbents.  The  incomes  of 
the  bishops  vary  from  3,300  to  12,500  pounds 
per  annum. 

Disposal  of  ecclesiastical  property. — Some 
time  back,  seventy-nine  livings  were  an- 
nounced for  sale  in  a  London  paper,  all  in  one 
mdvertisement ;  some  of  them  very  unique,  as 
the  following : 

«*  F0»  8ALF.,  THE  NEXT  PRESENTATION  TO 

A  HECTORT.    The  dwelling  very  superior; 
the  g^ebe  excellent;  the  duty  very  light;  sit- 
uate in  a  good  sporting  county — two  packs  of 
lioiilidi  in  the  neighborhood !     Age  of  tlie  ^ 
IjmeQt  incumbent  70." 
^  The  iinecure  livings  in  Ireland  are  numer- 
r,4HUt  iikI  are  frequently  offered  for  sale.    The 


following  was  inserted  some  time  nnoe  in  i 
London  paper : 

"  Sinecure  living  in  Ireland  for  sale.  . 
Value  £450  a  year.    There  is  no  church— no 
duty — and  the  visitations  need  not  be  attended. 
Inquire  of ,  No.  — ,  Red  Lion  square." 

The  manuscript  sermons  of  deceased  cler- 
gymen, as  it  appears  from  the  subjoined  adve^ 
tisement,  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  way : 

'*  Holy  orders.  Any  gentleman  at  pre- 
sent in  or  about  taking  holy  orders,  may  pur- 
chase from  the  author's  widow  a  lot  of  original 
sermons,  of  a  chaste,  classic  style,  on  sub- 
jects both  doctrinal  and  practical,  and  such  as 
are  enjoined  by  the  forms  of  our  church,  and 
of  strictly  orthodox  sentiments,  fit  either  for  a 
town  or  country  audience,  having  received 
the  approbation  of  both.  Apply  personally 
or  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  JVlrs.  Howell,  Ber- 
ner's  street,  Oxford  street." — The  Times. 

Protestantism  and  Romanism  contrasted. — In 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  sitting  Feb. 
loth,  1832,  the  vote  of  1,365,000  franca  to  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  France,  was  re- 
duced to  880,000  f :  thus  saving  480,000  f. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris  now  receives  25,000(1 
instead  of  50,000  f.  or  £  1,041  sterling,  or  5,000 
dollars.  Thirteen  archbishops  receive  each, 
15,000  f.,  or  nearly  3,000  dollars.  Sixty-six 
bishops  receive  each  10,000  f.,  or  neariy  2,000 
dollars.  Thus  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  thir^ 
teen  other  archbishops  and  sixty-six  bishops 
in  France  receive  in  all  £36,652,  or  less  than 
the  one  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  England. 

public   education   in   FRANCE. 

From  a  report  which  Mr.  Villemain,  min* 
ister  of  public  instruction  in  France,  addressed 
to  Louis  Philippe  on  the  1st  of  Nov.,  1841, 
we  gather  that  in  1840  there  were  public 
schools  in  33,099  municipalities,  and  that 
4,106  towTis  had,  as  yet,  no  public  schools. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
last  mentioned  places  was  the  want  of  in- 
structors, an  evil  that  was  gradually  dimin- 
ishing;. Since  the  vear  1S3S,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  teachers  have  been 
annually  engaged  for  the  oifice  of  public  in- 
structi(>n.  Of  the  schools  above  mentioned, 
28,018  are  Catholic,  677  are  Protestant,  31  for 
Jews,  and  2,059  are  of  a  mixed  character. 
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Tbe  total  Dumber  of  pemitis  employed 
priiiiu7  schools,  is  62339 ;  of  whom  : 
nt  fiymfo,  2,136  aie  mrtabcc^  o!  male  reli-  ( 

lul  10^71  ire  instructresses  bekingiDg  to 
tlniioua  bouses. 
The  minister  obsen'es  that,  however  jm- 
atut  may  be  the  improvement  th&t  has 
•en  eflectcd  in  Die  physical  department  of  ( 
oblic  instructioD,  it  is  only  of  secondaiy  mo- 
KDt,  compand  with  the  religious  and  moral 
melicnalicn  of  the  schools ;  and  it  is  consol- 
ng,  unid  tite  geoeral  tendency  of  modem 
aeittj  to  caltivitp  only  the  material  and 
ihr*iciJ  order  of  things,  to  liear  it  declared  by 
I  AiDideT  of  public  education,  that  tlie  coiee 
f^nH^ion  ami  maralUf  ihauid  predomiaalt  in 
he  icbools.    .dmi. 


Mr.  Paathier  has  recently  translated  a  Chi- 
lEM  irork  of  an  official  character,  which  will 
put  lA  end  to  the  controversy  that  has  so  long 
ndfted  in  reierence  to  tbe  papulatioti,  extent, 
md  revenue  of  the  celestial  empire.  Tbe 
ineflion  i*  decided  bj  the  Chinese  them- 
Klm,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Grtat  coJ- 
lutitm  of  adauAuiralum-aeli  of  the  reigning, 
ifKulf,  wbich  contuns  the  census  of  the  in-  ' 
Iwbitants,  the  surveys  of  tbe  country  and  tbe  , 
It  Willi  lit  of  taxes.  This  infotmution  is  par- 
ticibriy  interesting  at  this  moment,  on  ac- , 
moat  of  Uie  events  that  are  transpiring  in  the  ' 
EmL  The  date  of  the  work  from  which  Kir. ; 
Ptntbier  has  collected  it.  ii  posterior  to  1BI3. 

Tbe  papulation  of  tbe  IS  protinpes,  not 
iaduding  the  eight  districts  of  Fekin,  which 
edaprise  what  is  called  the  city  of  the  TsT' 
lui,  amounts  to  361,693,179.  Beyond  the 
fmolien  there  is  a  population,  the  census  of 
which  is  taken  by  the  enumeration  of  chim- 
Beyi  or  families,  and  it  amounts  to  193,823 
&milie*  subject  to  the  Chinese  power. 

Tbe  snrvey  of  lands  comprises  only  such  as 
are  under  cultivation,  and  presents  an  aggre- 
gdle  of  7,915,252  tingi.  There  are  however 
tiro  measnres  of  this  name,  one  equivalent  to 
■bout  liz  acres  and  a  hall',  the  other  contain- 
inj  nearly  forty.eight  acres,  aad  the  docu- 

■  rran  Ihc  Aoaalci  dr  Pbilu.  Chrct. 


ments  furnish  no  index  for  discriminating  Ibe 
calculations  in  which  the  fanner  measure  was 
ised,  Irom  those  in  which  Uie  latter  waa 
idopted.  Sul  if  we  take  a  miildle  term  be- 
tween the  two,  the  amount  of  cultivated  land 
in  China  in  181Z,  wouht  be  319,1S6  square 
miles,  which  is  about  one  third  of  the  surface 
of  the  country,  geographically  measured. 

The  taxes  are  ealimated  at  49,268,211  dol- 
lars  in  silver  coin,  and  72,045  dollara  in  cop- 
per; to  which  must  be  added  the  revenue  in 
grain  and  hay,  that  cannot  he  rated  lower  than 
$12,1)00,000,  which  would  mate  the  whole 
income  of  the  government  exceed  $61,000,000. 
Tliis  estimate  may  appear  low  for  a  popula' 
tion  of  361,000,000 ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that,  in  addition  to  this  regular  lax,  a  multi- 
tude of  other  imposts  arc  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment in  skins  and  produce  of  various  kinds, 
and  also  the  duties  levied  upon  foreign  mer- 
chandise. To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  re- 
lative amount  of  tbe  taxes  just  mentioned,  wb 
should  take  into  consideration  likewise  the 
diiicrent  means  by  which  a  despotic  govern- 
ment may  palliate  the  extent  of  its  exactions  ; 
we  shoulil  examine  the  value  of  the  services 
which  tlie  Chinese  government  renders  to  tha 
people  for  tlie  money  paid  into  the  treajuiy; 
wp  should  know  bow  the  difierent  brajiche« 
of  the  judicial  and  administrative  dcpartmentt 
are  conducted,  what  protection  is  extended  to 
the  penons  and  properly  of  individuals,  kc. : 
and  Bfler  all,  tlie  estimate  we  tiave  exhibited 
could  Be  compared  only  with  the  leal  estate 
tax  in  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  oIHcial  statements  of 
Mr.  Pauthier,  and  those  of  Balbi  who  for 
some  years  has  been  considered  on  authority 
on  Uiis  subject: 

Balbi,         170,000,000  3in6,000,000 

Fauthier,  361,693,179  61,000,000 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Madr-is.— From  n  letter  of  Dr.  Carew,  lata 
coadjutor  of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Madras,  to 
the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
we  learn  that  when  he  arrived  in  that  country 
in  1S37,  there  were  only  three  pric.its  to  serva 
the  mission,  a  tract  of  86,000  sqntre  miles. 
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Now  Xhktt  are  fifteen.  By  the  zeal  and  piety )  smoke-covered  mountains ;  but  thanks  to  God» 
Of  a  distinguished  widow  lady,  a  convent  of  ( I  fear  them  not ;  my  only  desire  is  to  finish  my 
the  Visitation  bas  been  established  at  Madras,  j  apostolic  course,  and  fulfil  l^e  ministry  which 
which  has  a  school  for  the  poor  and  a  female  /  the  Lord  Jesus  has  confided  to  me.'* 
orphan  asylum  attached  to  it.  There  is  also  (  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — ^The  want  of  priests 
an  orphan  a.sylum  for  boys.  From  the  month  }  is  very  sensibly  felt  in  this  colony.  The 
6f  April,  1840,  to  the  fall  of  1841,  sixty-four  ( vicar  apostolic,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Griffittis,  is 
converts  were  received  into  the  church,  one  )  assisted  by  only  four  clergymen.  Two  or 
half  of  whom  were  pagans.    Ami,  I  three  churches  have  been  commenced ;  fiee    \ 

ToNo-KiNO. — The  last  number  of  the  An- )  schools  have  been  opened,  and  other  wind   .1 
naU  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  contains  r  supplied,  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  the  contribu-    ■] 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Retord,  vicar  apostolic  of  S  tions  furnished  by  the  association  for  the  pro- 
Western  Tong-King,  in  which  he  relates  the  )  pagation  of  the  faith.    The  principal  congre- 
incidents  of  his  journey  to  Macao,  for  the  S  gations  are  at  Cape  Town,  Graham's  Town, 
purpose  of  receiving  the  episcopal  consecra- )  Fort  Beaufort,  and  Port  Elizabeth, 
tion.    The  sentiments  which  it  breathes,  are  (     Protestant  bishop  or  JsausALSic^— 
worthy  of  those  illustrious  champions  of  the  ) "  The  Rev.  Michael  Solomon  Alexander,  bisb- 
faith  who  laid  the  foundations  of  religion.    It  ( of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem,  and 
concludes  with  the  following  lines :  "  As  I ;  suite,  are  expected  to  embark  at  Woolwich 
cannot  be  consecrated  at  Macao,  there  being  c  dock-yard  on  Tuesday  next,  and  sail  imme- 
no  bishop  there  at  the  present  time,  I  will  go )  diately  after  for  their  destination.    The  on- 
as  far  as  Manilla,  that  I  may  immediately  pass  )  ginal  intention  of  the  Rev.  divine  to  embaik 
on  to  my  cherished  but  unfortunate  mission. )  at  Portsmouth  has  been  altered,  in  conse- 
To  enter  upon  it  now  would  be  exceedingly )  quence  of  the  daily  expected  confinement  of 
dangerous,  and  it  might  easily  happen  that,  ( his  lady,  who,  with  her  family  of  six  dangfa- 
aftef  having  received  the  mitre,  I  may  receive  )  tc"»  the  eldest  not  above  thirteen  years  of 
a  stroke  of  the  sword  which  will  carry  ofl^  the  I  age,  will  have  ample  accommodation  on  board 
mitre  and  my  head  with  it.    I  have  been  )  the  steam-frigate  Devastation,  and  avoid  the 
advised  to  return  to  France,  and  have  been  ( fatigue  of  travelling    by  railway  to  Ports- 
assured  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  )  mouth." — THmes,  Nop,  22. 
would  be  defrayed  by  my  friends.    My  coun- )     The  jurisdiction  of  the  new  bishop  vnll 
try  is  indeed  dear  to  me,  and  it  would  afford  S  extend  over  Syria,  Chaldea,  Egypt  and  Abys- 
me  much  pleasure  to  see  it  again ;  but  how  /  sinnia.     «*  It  is  worthy  of  note,"  says  the 
can  I  permit  the  two  hundred  thousand  Christ-  i  Ami  de  la  Religion,  "  that  at  the  moment  when 
ians  scattered  over  my  district,  to  perish  ? )  Protestantism  is  visibly  on  the  decline  in  £u- 
How  can  I  sufl^er  the  flambeau  of  feith,  which  ( rope,  it  is  seeking  to  establish  itself  in  Asia." 
it  has  cost  others  so  much  toil  and  fatigue  to  >     England. — On  Sunday  last  the  Rev.  Mr. 
kindle,  to  be  extinguished  by  my  pusilianimi-  /  Sibthorp,  and  two  other  persons,  who  have 
ty  ?    Is  the  pastor  to  leave  his  flock,  when  the  { lately  apostatised  from  the  established  church, 
roaring  lion  is  gasping  to  devour  it  ?    Does  it )  were  ordained  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
become  a  soldier  to  abandon  his  post,  because  (  at  Gracedieu,  Leicestershire,  by  the  vicar  apos- 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  is  glittering  before  )  tolic,  and  the  former  afterwards  preached  two 
him?    No,  never;  were  all  the  armies  of  the  (  sermons. — Nottingham  Journal. 
tyrant  stationed  on  the  road  to  prevent  my;     Persia. — A  Ncstorian  Archbishop,  irritated 
entrance  into  China,  I  will  obey  the  order  (  at  the  progress  made  by  the  French  orientalist, 
which  tells  me  to  go  thither.    The  walls  ol )  Eugene  Bore,  and  the  Lazarists  who  travel 
my  Jerusalem  have  fallen,  and,  like  another  )  with  him  in  that  country,  has  excited  a  por- 
Nehemias,  I  must  go  to  restore  them  or  to  ( tion  of  the  people  against  the  Catholics,  and 
bury  myself  under  their  ruins.     Sufferings  )  some  acts  of  violence  have  been  the  conse- 
and  tribulations  await  me  ;  I  sec  them  accu-  (  quence.    In  the  absence  of  a  French  agent, 
mulating  at  a  distance  like  so  many  dark  and  )  M.  Bore  has  appealed  for  support  to  the  Rus- 
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■fen  consul,  and  obtained  signal  rRparations.  ( after  the  20th  of  next  month.    They  are  sold 
The  Arclibiahop  has  been  changed. — L*  Union  j  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Mullan  at  the  Cathedral." 
QUkoH^,  }     On  the  29th  of  January,  feast  of  St.  Fran- 

BaiTisH  GuiAKA.— The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  |cis  of  Sales,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Visita- 
Chocy,  in  m  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lon-  /  tion,  the  Most  Kev.  Archbishop  oificiated  pon* 
4oo  Tablet,  states  that  he  arrived  in  Deme-  ( tifically  in  the  chapel  of  the  Visitation  con- 
BFs  on  the  6th  of  October  last,  after  a  pass-  /  vent,  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  After  the  high 
•fe  of  farty-tvvo  days  from  Dublin.  The  pre-  ( mass  he  gave  the  papal  benediction.  On  the 
•eatition  nuns  have  opened  two  schools  in  /  following  day,  he  presided  at  the  ceremony  in 
^  cokny,  for  the  education  of  females  of  ail  ( which  two  ladies  of  that  institution,  Sister 
creeds  and  countries.  His  excellency  Gov- )  Mary  Sabina  Roach  of  Alexandria,  D.  C,  and 
enor  Light  visited  the  nuns  on  their  arrival,  (  Sister  M.  Alice  Lindsey  of  Ireland,  made 
tod  requested  to  be  personally  introduced.  ( their  religious  profession. 
He  welcomed  them  to  the  colony,  and  assured  /  February  2d,  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
them  that  every  protection  and  assistance  in  ( Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  usual  solemn  cere- 
his  power  should  be  extended  to  them.  Dr.  ( mony  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's 
Oancy  is  assisted  by  eleven  priests,  one  of  ( Seminary,  Baltimore.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
whom  was  lately  ordained.  ;  Ecqleston  celebrated  high  mass  pontifically. 

New  South  Wales. — When  the  Rt.  Rev.  (  and  then  delivered  an  affecting  address  to  the 
Dr.  Pc^ng,  Catholic  bishop  of  Australia,  { clergy  present,  on  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of 
landed  at  Sydney  in  the  year  1835,  he  had  but )  the  ecclesiastical  state,  after  which  they  pro- 
six  clergymen,  while  there  are  now  twenty-  ( ceeded  to  renew  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  their 
eight  in  the  colony.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  /  clerical  engagements,  pronouncing  in  Latin 
who  recently  founded  a  house  at  Paramatta,  ( those  words  of  the  Psalmist :  <*  The  Lord  is  the 
attend  the  female  convicts  in  the  prison,  and ;  portion  of  my  inheritance  and  of  my  cup :  it  is 
inch  is  the  reformation  effected  that  sixty  of  j  thou  that  wilt  restore  my  inheritance  to  me." 
these  hitherto  reckless  creatures  communicate  )  Several  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  city  and 
every  week.  A  second  convent  of  the  Sis- )  others  from  a  distance,  united  in  this  imposing 
ters  of  Charity  is  being  established  at  Sydney,  i  and  interesting  ceremony, 
and  nine  chapels  are  building  in  the  same  dio- )  February  3d,  Sister  Mary  Regis  Conry  made 
cess.  Dr.  Folding  says  that  last  year  250  dis-  i  her  religious  profession  at  the  convent  of  the 
aenters  conformed  to  the  Catholic  church.        )  Visitation,  Baltimore. 

[jiustrakuian  ChronicU.  {     Diocxss  or  Richmond. — On  the  feast  of 

the  circumcision,  January  1st,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Whelan  held  an  ordination  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Richmond,  the  first  ceremony  of  the 
AacHDiocEssorBALTiMoaE.— TheMostikind  that  was  ever  witnessed  in  that  city. 
Rev.  Dr.  Eccleston  has  issued  a  circular  to    on  the  day  mentioned  Mr.  Hewitt  was  or- 
the  clergy  of  bis  diocess,  dated  January  20th,    jained  subdeacon.  and  Mr.  Fox  promoted  to 
from  which  we  take  the  foUowing  extract,    ^inor  orders  after  having  received  the  ton- 
« The  regulations  of  the  ensuing  Lent  wUl  be    supe.    The  foUowing  day  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
the  same  as  last  year.    The  use  of  flesh-meat,    promoted  to  the  order  of  deaconship,  and  on 
iccordingly,  will  be  allowed  at  any  time  on    the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  he  was  elevated  to 
Sundays,  and  at  one  meal  on  Mondays,  Tues-    the  priesthood.    "  The  sanctuary  of  the  ca- 
days  and  Thursdays,  with  the  exception  of  thedral,"  says  our  correspondent,  "is  now 
the  first  four  days,  and  all  Holy  Week,  in-  ^  fiHea  every  Sunday  with  eleven  candidates  for 
eluding  Palm  Sunday.    A  new  edition  of  the  ( the  ministry,  nine  of  whom  are  students  of 
larger  and  smaller  catechisms  prepared  for  the    divinity."    We  are   requested  to  sUte  that 
use  of  this  diocess,  has  been  lately  published,    the  diocesan  seminary  has  its  complement  of 
These  catechisms  wUl  be  the  only  ones  al-    students  at  present,  which  wiU  prevent  any 
lowed  for  public  instrucUon  in  my  diocess,  j  further  admissions  for  flit  ensuing  twelve 
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months.  On  Sunday,  the  23d  January, a  new)  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  instntctioo 
Catholic  church  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  (  which  one  eighth  of  the  rising  generation  of 
of  God  at  Petersburg.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr. )  the  state  shall  be  required  to  receive.  Their 
Whelan  officiated,  and  Rev.  James  Ryder  I  powers,  more  effective  and  far-reaching  than 
preached  on  the  occasion.  ;  are  exercised  by  the  municipality  of  the  cifjy 

Boston. — A  petition  in  favor  of  remunera- }  are  not  derived  from  the  community  whose 
tion  to  the  convent  sufi'ercni,  is  now  in  the  S  children  are  educated  and  whose  property  ii 
hands  of  one  of  our  Boston  representatives, )  taxed,  nor  even  from  the  state,  which  la  lo 
and  will  probably  be  presented  in  the  early  \  great  an  almoner,  and  whose  welfare  is  lo 
part  of  next  week.  Tiic  si^aturcs  are  tliose )  deeply  concerned,  but  from  an  incorporal 
of  our  Protestant  fellow  dtizens,  whose  minds  (  and  perpetual  association,  which  grants  npoo* 
are  superior  to  the  bigotry  of  the  day,  and )  pecuniary  subscription  the  privileges  even  of 
who  desire  tliat  justice  may  be  done  an  out- 1  life  membership,  and  yet  holds  in  fee  simple 
raged  community  of  Christians. — Boston  Pilol, )  the  public  school  edifices,  valued  at  eight  him« 
Jan.  23.  }  drcd  thousand  dollars. 

School  question.  —  The  following  ex- (  "Lest  there  might  be  too  much  respnnsi* 
tracts  from  the  message  of  Governor  SewanI, )  bility,  even  to  the  association,  that  body  can 
exhibit  at  once  tlie  evils  in  reference  to  pub-  (  elect  only  one  half  of  tlie  trustees,  and  those 
lie  education  which  are  complained  of  by  the  >  thus  elected  appoint  their  fifly  associates." 
Catholics  of  New  York,  and  the  iniquitous  (  Mormomsm. — It  is  stated  tliat  the  Monnons 
system  from  which  they  proceed.  )  are  making  a  location  in  -the  very  heart  of 

**  It  will  be  shown  you,  in  the  proper  report,  (  Philadelphia — having  taken  a  room  in  the  As- 
that  twenty  thousand  children  in  the  city  of  S  sembly  buildings,  which  they  are  about  to  fit 
New  York  of  suitable  age,  are  not  at  all  in- )  up  for  their  mummery.  It  is  strange  bow 
structed  in  any  of  the  public  schools,  while  S  readily  men  lend  themselves  to  the  most  ridi- 
the  whole  number,  in  the  residue  of  the  state, )  culous  impostures,  but  now-a-days  "vive  la 
not  taught  in  common  schools  does  not  exceed  s  bagetelle"  means  "  long  life  to  King  HiunbagJ 
nine  thousand.  What  had  been  regarded  as  ;  Boston  Pilot, 
individual,  occasional  and  accidental  preju- 
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dices,  have  proved  to  be  opinions  pervading  a)  OBITUARY. 

large  mass,  including  at  least  one  religious  j     The  bishop  of  Hermopolii,  better  knows  m 

communion  equally  vrith  aU  others  enUUed  to  )  the  Abbe  Fr  aysinous,  died  on  the  12th  Dwem- 
....  ^       \   .         ,     .  ^    .  .,  L      (  bcr  last,  at  St.  Genics,  in  the  78th  year  of  hit 

civil  tolerance— opinions  cherished  through  a  ^  ^^e. 

period  of  sixteen  years,  and  ripened  into  aS  ^o\i  the  19th  Novcinbcr,  at  Rome. the  Very 
'^  ^  /  ,.         ,.i_\    /.*u     •       S  Rev- Peter  Kenny,  S.  J.    Hciyas  amoog  the 

permanent  conscientious  distrust  of  the  im-  /  f,„t  ^f  ^^0*0  who  csublished  the  oider  of  Jeia- 

partiaiity  of  the  education  given  in  the  pub-  ( its  i"  Ireland.  With  the  late  and  present  pope 
,.        ,      ,        rri,.     .•  .      .   .       1  1       ,( his  virtues  and  acqairemcntfl  made  him  adeacrvvd 

lie  schools.    This  distrust  has  been  rendered    f^y^ritc,  and  hcdid  much  for  literature  and  reli- 

still  deeper  and  more  alienating,  by  a  subver-  i  g:ion,  before  he  was  called  to  share  the  crown  of 
.ion  of  precious  civil  rights  of  those  whose ')  ^jlifj^^-jf •^jrJJlJS'^;^,^^^  j„„„  B^^,.^ 
consciences  are  thus  offended.  /  S.  J.,  near  Abboi's  Town,  Pa.    The  deceaaed 

"In  the  public  school  system  of  the  city, )  7"  ^f*"  «»»»>'  >'f*"  a  w«»ous  m««iou»ry  in  dif- 
'  ^  .      "^    '.  ferent  congregatious  of  Pennsylvania  and  Aiarj''- 

one  hundred  persons  are  trustees  and  direct-  /  land,  before  he  was  obliged  by  his  bodily  infirm* 
ore,  and  by  conUnued  consent  of  the  Common  jties  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  mia- 
^         .,  ,      ,.  .  ,  ( istry.    His  amiable  disposition  and  engaging  man- 

Council,  are  the  dispensers  of  an  annual  aver-  /  ners  won  for  him  universal  esteem. 

aee  sum  of  S35.000,  received  from  the  com-  (     At  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  Kaskaskia, 

1.     tr     1    r\x.      A  4.         J  1  (  111-,  on  the  26th  of  December,  Sister  Ma  by  Db 

mon  school  fund  of  the  state,  and  a  sum  equal    chantal  (Brawneb).  from  the  vicinity  of  Em- 

to  $95,000  derived  from  an  undiscriminating  I  mitsburg,  Md. 

*-  *u         1     -J     ^-.^^..i   -.-♦-+^-  ^e  ♦u^  (     At  New  Orleans,  on  the  10th  of  January,  Sia« 

tax  upon  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  the    ^^^  j^^^^^  j^^^  (Walth),  member  of  the  com- 

city.    They  build  school  houses  chiefly  with  }  munity  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  near  Emmita- 

puWic  funds,  they  mwint  and  remove  teach-  S  ?»"?»  »«?*=?  29  years.  She  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
^uuuw  AuiiuD,  uMj  wfvuii.  luiu  *«M*w  ^  t^«        .  j^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  residcnt  of  Washing- 

era,  fix  their  coapMntion,  and  prescribe  the  ( ton,  and  lately  or  New  Orleans. 


The 
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From  the  Aniudes  de  Philos.  Chreiienne. 

THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.* 

Pmaii  Uate  of  the  public  mind.-^The  CkriiU  \  by  the  nobl«  desire  of  defending  the  Roman 
ia%  alarmed  at  the  attacks  made  against  the  )  pontificate,  and  of  repelling  the  assaults  of  iti 
Chtrch  by  the  materialists  and  pantheists, —  s  daring  calumniators. 

dance  at  the  infldeliiy  of  the  present  age. —  /  What  more  extensive  field  could  be  prs- 
Cot^iience  ofthefiithful  revived  by  the  tmex-  <  sented  to  me  ?  What  more  useful  topic  for 
ped§d  syppart  which  the  Church  has  derived )  dissertation  could  be  selected,  than  to  study 
from  science,  the  arts,  history,  philology,  etc.  ( the  destinies  which,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  the 
— Special  eulogy  of  France.  —  Condusion.  j  Supreme  Disposer  of  events  prepares  for  his 
Groimds  of  hope,  \  Church ;  and  to  look  into  the  hidden  mysteries 

)  of  futurity  for  the  fate  of  that  centre  of  Cath- 

TOU  have  confided  to  me  a  most  honorable  ;  ^y^  unity 
task,  noble  princes,  and  illustrious  mem-  ? 
bers  of  the  academy,  in  selecting  me  to  ter-    "  Which  conUiM  within  iti  boMm  the  lordi  of 

minaie  a  course  which  was  opened  at  the  (  ^®  world 

M.     e  41.-  u    Au         1-  LA   \  And  the  martyrs  of  God,"* 

commeBcement  of  this  year,  by  the  enlight-  \  ' 

ened  ccM>pcration  of  that  eminent  dignitary  of )  and  "  over  which,"  as  the  great  Leo  observes, 

the  church  whose  countryman  I  have  the  (•<  God  permitted  the  clouds  of  error  to  spread 

honor  to  be  ;t  and  I  should  deem  it  a  viola- )  thcmselvea,  at  first  so  densely,  and  so  favora- 

tion  of  propriety,  were  I  to  depart  on  this  oc-  ( bly  for  dissemination  to  the  remotest  shores, 

casion  finim  the  path  marked  out  to  me  by  the  )  only  that,  in  the  end,  the  bright  rays  of  eternal 

diitinguiihed  orator,  under  whose  auspices  ( truth  should  find  there  the  same  facility  for 

we  commenced  our  academic  year.    Methinks  )  universal  diffu8ion."t 

it  will  be  faithfully  following  up  the  views  of?     It  is  not  my  object  to  treat  of  those  vain 

the  illustrious  cardinal,  to  resume  and  present,  \  chimM^  which  have  been  used  for  some 

in  one  general  review,  the  different  discourses  )  timel^^^  to  alarm  nations  that,  imagining 

that  have  been  delivered  in  our  assemblies,  by  ( thenJHn  still  insecure  from  the  dangers  that 

those  whose  eloquence  has  ever  been  guided )  have  beset  them,  are  the  more  easily  terrified 

(  and  the  more  disposed  to  give  ready  belief  to 

-/.^  ?",r^»^*i,?°.'*"^  y^^  *^'  -^?^^X?J)  every  ill-omened  bearer  of  disastrous  intelli- 
iSe  Calholie  Rdtgum,  at  Rome,  on  the  17th  of  (  ^-      ,    .  ,    .       ^  i     ^  i 

Sept.,  1840,  by  the  Meet  Rer.  Ignatiot  Cadolini,  (  gence.    Nor  do  I  design  to  speak  of  popular 
uAbi^hop  of  EdeittM,  and  lecretary  of  the  Pro>  \ 
papuida.  ^      *  Mansion i. 

f  HJ«  Emincaee  Cardinal  Bianchi.  ^     t  Sermo  in  Nat.  Apott.  cap.  iii. 
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beliefs,   or  of   those   celebrated  prophecies )  and  far  from  appearing  likely  to  ceaae,  it 


which,  by  the  illusions  and  efforts  of  the  cred-  /  seems  to  acquire  fresh  vigor  and  to  be 
ulous,  arc  made  to  wear  the  semblance  of  ■  on  with  a  still  more  determined  spirit.  Peace 
revelations.  Neither  would  I  have  the  incon-  ■  is  indeed  sounded  in  our  ears  ;  for  by  a  eom- 
siderate  temerity  to  open  that  mysterioas  vol-  ]  plctc  misapplication  of  the  term,  this  wonl  is 
ame  written  trithin  and  without  by  the  hand  of'  is  employed  to  express  the  temporaiy  iiiapen- 
Gody*  and  whose  secrets  are  so  far  removed  ^  sion  of  those  awful  straggles,  by  which  tlM 
from  our  discovery  by  the  will  of  heaven.  (  fretted  soil  of  Europe,  from  east  to  weit,  fatf 
My  sole  design  is  to  exhibit,  under  its  real )  been  imbrued  with  human  blood;  but  whatii 
aspect,  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  and  of  /  tliat  peace  but  a  perpetual  warfare  more  or 
Christendom  at  large,  and  to  mention  as  brielly  \  less  openly  conducted  under  every  poeaible 
as  the  subject  will  jiermit,  whatever  may  be  {  form  against  the  Church  of  God !  Was  there 
for  her  a  source  of  alarm,  or  rather  what  may  -.  not  a  cry  of  peace  also  when  nations,  united 
justly  awaken  in  us  tlie  joys  and  pleasures  oft  by  the  bonds  of  a  hypocritical  amity,  wfere 
hope.  )  contending  against  each  otlier  on  the  waters 

In  the  present  age,  which  openeil  under  {  of  JN'avarin,  or  under  the  walls  of  Antwerp  ? 
auspices  so  unfavorable,  which  is  always ;  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  reality  of  that 
anxiously  longing  for  scenes  of  revolution,  \  peace  which  has  been  so  confidently  pio- 
and  wliich  at  a  future  day  will  be  reverted  to  \  claimed,  when,  from  Italy  to  Spain,  the  sword 
as  an  object  of  cxtraonlinary  interest,  it  has  \  is  drawn  between  foreigners  or  natives,  and 
been  imagined,  by  some  who  were  too  easily  \  stains  the  eartli  with  fratricidal  duels  ? 
alarmed,  by  others  who  itidulgcd  in  impious ;  Truly  deplorable  are  tlie  consequences  of 
hope,  that  Catholicity  and  with  it  trutli,  tlic  ^  that  deceitful  calm  which  offers  so  treacherous 
immovable  pillar  which  upholds  the  edifice  /  a  security  !  While  under  the  freezing  sky  of 
of  the  Church,  were  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  '^  Scythia,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  ' 
or  at  least  about  to  lo^ie  tlicir  strength  and  sta-  ( of  Christianity  is  violently  wrested  fiom  the 


bility ;  and  that  religion,  become  an  object  of  ^  bosom  of  the  afflicted  Church,  and  the  si 
contempt,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  seek  {  hand  of  usurpation,  ever  grasping  at  additional 
refuge,  as  in  former  times,  in  the  depths  of  (>  plunder,  is  holding  all  Sannatia  under  its 
gloomy  catacombs  and  secret  caves.  In  fact,  <  power,  in  the  south,  another  tempest  is  spread- 
tiiese  fears  and  expectations  in  reference  to  S  ing  far  and  wide  its  desolating  blasts.  Spain 
coming  events,  arc  not  altogether  the  off- )  and  Portugal  daily  witness,  within  their  bor- 
spring  of  timid  and  imaginative  minds.  To  ^  dors,  the  ruin  of  the  most  venerable  religious 
discover  the  basis  of  them,  we  have  only  to  ^  institutions,  and  the  destruction  of  those  an- 
look  around  us,  to  tearch  Jerusalem  with  the  ^  gust  monuments  which  attest  the  ancient 
lamp  of  fuith,t  and  to  penetrate  the  waltX  which  |  piety  of  their  inhabitants,  such  devoted  chil- 
conceals  its  hidden  disonlers.  (  dren  and  once  such  powerful  champions  of 

That  the  hatred  of  religion  is  the  groat ;  the  faith.  Equally  great  are  the  sufferings 
cause  of  tlie  revolutions  wliicii  have  agitated  I  and  persecutions  to  which  Uie  church  of  Swit- 
Europe  for  more  tlian  half  a  century,  is  a  fact )  zeriand  is  subjected ;  equally  terrible  are  the 
but  too  clearly  attested  by  the  evidence  of  (  conflicts  sustained  by  the  numerous  popula- 
existing  things,  and  by  the  lamentable  expe-  S  tion  which  Catholicism  recognizes  through- 
ricnce  which  we  have  so  dearly  pui^msed. )  out  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
The  fatal  contest  long  since  plunn|^H  the  {  arch ;  and  would  to  heaven  that  only  princes 
lying  wisdom  of  pitiful  sophists,  thosHBdeni )  of  a  heterodox  creed  were  engaged  in  invad- 
Enceladi  who  have  had  the  audacity  to  de-  ( ing  the  rights  of  the  priesthood,  and  endeav- 
clare  war  against  the  eternal  God  and  against  /  oring  to  subvert  the  entire  economy  of  the 
his  Christ,  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  \  Church,  by  the  tyranny  which  they  wish  to 

)  exorcise  over  the  consciences  t»f  the  clergy, 

♦  AiKical.  V.  1.  t  Sophon.  cap.  i.  v.  l'ij°"  "**-'  ^"®  *»*'*^'  *"**  ^^  ♦^^  <>^"«  ^X  «» 

t  Ezcch.  cap.  viii.  V.  8.  )  blind  obedience  which  they  unjustifiably  ex- 
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act  from  the  feithful  I  If  we  trairerse  tlie  sca,S  It  is  well  known  that  the  philosophy  of 
"what  shall  we  there  behold  ?  Alas  !  the  rug- )  Kant  has  ^ven  birth  to  hermesianism^  the  doc- 
ged  cli/&  of  Libanus,  which  for  so  many  ae^s  ( trincs  and  biblical  interpretations  of  which  so 
oflered  a  secure  and  peaceful  retreat  to  the ;  clearly  betray  its  pernicious  tendency,  while 
Christian,  flying  from  the  oppression  of  bar-  (  at  the  same  time  they  are  a  justification  of  its 
Inroiu  despots  in  the  East,  can  no  longer )  parentage  and  name.  The  advocates  of  this 
screen  him  froln  the  fuiy  of  his  enemies,  who?  doctrine  are  no  longer  satisiicd  with  the  at- 
with  the  torch  and  the  sword  spare  neither  S  tempt  to  harmonize  and  accord  the  patri- 
fhe  temples  of  religion  nor  the  asylums  of)  archal,  Israelitic,  Christian  and  Mahometan 
piety,  penetrating  into  the  most  sequestered  \  theologies ;  they  are  even  endeavoring  to  dis- 
spots,  and  immolating  the  virgins  that  dwell )  cover  the  same  fraternal  relation  among  the 
tiiere,  on  the  very  altar  of  tlie  immaculate  (  various  codes  of  faith  which  divide  the  pro- 
Lamb  !  ;  fossors  of  Christianity.  As  to  the  success 
But  there  are  other  fruits,  still  more  to  be  I  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Herme- 
dreaded  than  the  desolation  we  have  jnut  de- )  sians,  in  blinding  and  seducing  the  minds  of 
scribed,  which  germinate  and  ripen  umler  in- }  so  many  individuals,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
flucnces  equally  deplorable.  In  (vermany, )  upon  it  at  this  moment. 
for  instance,  the  spiritualism,  or  to  speak  more  )  The  progress  of  impiety,  however,  has  not 
accurately,  the  pantheism  of  the  phiiusoph(T  {  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  Germany. 
of  Konigslierg,  diffusing  itself  more  and  more  \  While  upon  the  bonlors  of  the  Thames,  the 
widely  by  the  aid  which  it  receives  from  the  (  Sociuian  and  latitudinarian  doctrines,  wel- 
works  of  Fichte,  Schelliiig,  Goethe,  Lessing,  ^  coined  and  oncouragod  by  members  of  the 
Hegel,  Eichom,  Bauer,  Henlcr,  Nicander  I  Anglican  episcopacy,*  were  untuippily  multi- 
and  Schleirmacher,  not  to  mention  a  host  of )  plying  their  conquests,  the  more  ancient  ex- 
other  writers,  is  perhaps  more  destructive  than  { travagances  of  Spinosa,  revived  by  German 
the  sensualism  of  Voltaire*,  now  fallen  into  )  idealism,  invaded  the  soil  of  France.  The 
contempt.  This  system,  owing  to  its  nega- )  metaphysical,  moral  and  historic  sciences  have 
tions,  its  allegories,  its  fables,  its  natural  in-  ^  experienced  a  similar  corruption.  The  true 
terpretations,  its  Jibstractions,  has  already  /  CJod  has  been  banished  fmm  their  teachings ; 
reached  the  apogee  of  impiety.  The  work  of-  in  jdace  of  his  authority  they  have  substituted 
Strauss,  in  which  the  divine  Author  of  our )  the  idea  of  human  civilization,  a  system  which 
faith  is  represented  as  an  imaginary  personage  ^  has  given  a  name  to  the  Ihinmniiarians^  those 
of  the  mythological  era,  is,  we  think,  a  faithful)  senseless  visionaries  who  believe  with  Con- 
and  vivid  illustration  of  the  philosophy  and  (  dorcet  in  the  pnigressive  perfection  of  the 
theology  of  the  German  school ;  and  that )  world.  Poetry  has  not  escaped  the  general 
the  Reformation,  so  called,  might  be  less  ^  contagion.  What  Goethe  in  Germany  and 
astounded  in  finding  itself  the  promoter  of)  Byron  in  England  had  already  accomplished 
Arianism,  nay  more,  the  parent  of  atheism  ( towanis  its  degradation,  in  presenting  the  ]>es- 
and  absolute  infidelity,  behold,  writers  spring ;  tilcntial  venom  of  pantheism  under  the  seduc- 
up  on  every  side,  emulating  the  ravings  of  Mi  ve  charms  of  a  brilliant  versification,  Lamar- 
Strauss,  such  as  professor  De  Bohlen,*  Doctor  ^  tine  has  of  late  effected  in  France.  In  the 
Watke,t  Hoffacher,t  Lengerke,^  whose  in- )  same  country  a  new  system  of  eclecticism  has 
credible  audacity,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  \  been  broached  by  Cousin,  who  has  adopted 
overthrowing  the  foundations  of  religion,  goes  )  the  t^i^^iii^  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  who, 
no  far  as  to  compare  the  true  and  living  God,  I  whatever  may  be  his  errors  on  other  points,  is 
the  terrible  Jehovah,  to  the  adidtcrous  Jupiter )  certainly  to  be  commended  foi  the  vigorous 
of  paganism. II  (  attack  which  he  has  made  u]>on  the  degrading 

)  schsualistic  doctrines.    This  eclecticism  has 

*   Gtnnis  hiMlor.  and  rrit.  interprrled.  )  proved  to  be  as  pantheistic  in  its  character  as 

t  Rflif^ion  of  the  Old  TVtf .  and  Bib,  ThtcH.     \ 

%   The  Stent  if  God.  ( 

§  Book  qf  DanUL  \\  Watke,  Bib.  Theol.  (        *  The  bishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich. 
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that,  which  from  the  eastern  Vedas  and  the  Py-  /  Unfortunately,  the  disorden  that  we  have 
thagorean,  Timean  and  Elean  schools  passed )  enumerated  are  not  the  only  wonnda  which 
over  to  Alexandria,  or  rather  was  revived  in  )  the  church,  that  most  tender  parent,  has  re- 
this  city,  confounding  itself  with  the  piinci-  (  ceived  from  ungrateful  and  parricidal  ehil- 
pies  of  the  Hellenists  and  Neo-Platonics,  to  /  dren.  Without  adverting  to  those  infidel  ge- 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  Christian  faith.  ( ologists  who,  from  their  nunoua  tbeoiiee 
JoufTroy  who  overthrows  eveiy  notion  of  truth  )  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  the  g^obe  and  flit 
and  error,  and  subjects  the  human  understand-  (  non-existence  of  human  fossils  before  te; 
ing  to  the  laws  of  an  uncontrollable  fate ;  ( deluge,  have  impiously  concluded  that  tiMgfir 


Damiron  another  apologist  of  error,  who  con-  ^  had  exposed  the  errors  of  the  book  of 
founds  the  works  of  the  Deity  with  the  Deity  )  sis,  and  demonstrated  the  postdiluvian  origin 
himself;  Michelet  who  pronounces  the  Divin- )  of  the  human  race ;  how  painful,  how  die* 
ity  to  be  a  mere  varying  idea  of  nations,  and  \  honorable  to  France  must  have  been  the  irre- 
looks  upon  history  as  the  record  of  those )  ligious  testament  of  Broussus,  the  most  ex- 
struggles  which  are  made  by  man,  in  his  con-  ( travagant  atheist  of  the  present  age !  What 
tinual  advancement  towards  liberty  his  chief)  other  object,  than  to  realize  the  dismal  antid- 
end,  from  which,  however,  a  blind  fatality  is  ^  palions  of  that  evil  genius,  can  the  adepts  of 
incessantly  tending  to  remove  him ;  L'Her- )  phrenology  propose  to  themselves,  in  attempt- 
minier  who  has  come  forth  with  his  national  { ing  to  place  their  rhapsodies  on  a  level  with 
phUotophy,  a  monstrous  hypothesis  compound- }  science,  and  to  discover  in  tlie  protuberancei 
ed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  and  |  of  the  skull  the  origin  of  those  atrocious 
miserably  borrowed  by  this  modem  Prome-  s  crimes,  which  are  continually  on  the  increase 
theus,  not  from  the  blazing  light  of  heaven, )  and  pervade  unhappy  Europe  from  one  ex- 
but  from  the  dark  systems  of  rationalism  and  i  tremity  to  the  other  ?  I  will  not  allude  to 
pantheism ;  Guizot  who,  notwithstanding  the  )  the  impo!«tures  of  animal  magnetism,  or  to 
moderation  and  wisdom  of  many  of  his  doc-  ( those  ridiculous  wonders  which  have  revived 
trines,  is  compelled  by  an  unhappy  confusion  )  the  so  long  forgotten  arts  of  the  ancient  ma- 
of  eiror  and  truth,  of  God  and  man,  to  defend  I  gicians ;  a  system  of  jugglery  by  which  the 
propositions  which  are  repugnant  to  his  better )  dark  illusions  of  infernal  agency  are  made  to 
feelings ;  Leroux  the  first  champion  of  a  per- )  rival  the  prodigies  of  a  truly  miraculous 
petually  and  indefinitely  progressive  religion  ; )  power :  nor  shall  I  speak  of  the  laborious 
Fourier,  and  to  conclude,  Lamennais,  that  once  )  activity  which  distinguishes  the  thousand  coo- 
illustrious  vindicator  of  Catholic  truth,  but  j  flicting  sects  of  the  children  of  error,  the  Bib- 
now  the  pitiable  disciple  of  error ;  all  these )  Heists,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  dissenters 
writers  seem  to  have  invoked  the  testimony  I  of  every  class,  who  with  a  much  more  enter- 
of  past  ages,  of  history  and  tradition,  only  to  ;  prising  zeal  than  is  to  be  witnessed  among  the 
combat  more  effectually  and  to  subvert  the  ?  children  of  light,  expend  annually  upwards 
authority  of  the  Church.  )  of  ^,000,000,  for  the  propagation  of  their 

Italy,  that  has  undergone  every  revolution  (  heterodox  opinions  in  the  remotest  sections  of 
without  the  slightest  improvement  in  her  con-  ( the  globe,  iiut  who  can  refrain  from  shed- 
dition,  borrowing  alternately  from  France  and  )  dint^  the  tear  of  bitterness,  in  beholding  the 
Germany  the  moral  epidemics  that  infected  \  corruption  that  has  infused  itself  into  the 
those  countries,  is  far  from  having  escaped )  systems  of  education,  and  the  instruction 
the  universal  contagion.  At  one  time  we  ( which  is  imparted  to  the  youthful  mind,  be- 
have seen  her  paying  homage  to  the  sensual- )  come  a  species  of  deadly  poison  concealed 
istic  doctrines,  which  would  annihilate  that  (  under  the  treacherous  appearances  of  bcnevo- 
emanation  from  the  mind  of  God,  the  intellect )  lence  ? 

of  man ;  at  another,  attaching  herself  to  the  c  While  our  lyceums  and  academies  send 
German  school,  she  has  imbibed  tlie  poison- )  forth  a  generation  vitiated  by  the  skeptic  and 
ous  principles  inculcated  by  the  criticism  and }  pantheistic  doctrines,  which  are  taught  vrith 
rationilism  of  Kant.  ( impunity  by  their  professors,  men  who,  to  use 
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the lugii^  of  tlie  prophet.*  "for  a  hindftil  ire  the  buis  of  their  gloomy  predictioiii  in 
of  buiej  or  a  piece  of  bread"  deceive  the  ;  reference  to  the  future,  and  with  the  apostle 
wifcrtonate  beings  that  give  credit  to  their  \  they  can  recognize  no  certain  and  lasting  re- 
ft achool  of  a  still  more  lamentable  |  pose  except  in  him  who  is  the  God  of  love 
is  open  to  the  multitude.  I  refer  i  and  of  peace ;  fir  he  if  (mr  peac§  ;*  without 
%  tks  Heentioiisncss  of  the  drama,  in  which ;  him  the  most  ini^nious  and  the  most  learned 
ahanelcss  effrontery,  mingled  with  theories  of  unixertal  peace  are  so  many  rhap- 
of  the  foulest  orgies,  the  ever  ;  sodies  almost  as  fanciful  as  the  Abbe  De  St. 
■ttenduiti  of  the  popular  movements  :  Pierre's  celebrated  utopiv,  which  are  adapted, 
thrown  aside  even  that  hypo- )  it  is  said,  to  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  but  are 
critfei]  RMTve  under  which  it  was  at  first .  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  society  of  the 
cancwled.    Shall  I  add  to  this  picture  the  ;  living. 

open  profanation  of  the  day  consecrated  to  |     Let  us  now  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  more 

flie  wonhip  of  God ;  the  honors  paid  to  the )  cheering  scene.    Spreading  our  sails  to  the 

ii^we  remains  of  the  Yoltaires  and  the  Rous-  ^  winds,  let  us  hasten  away  from  those  dangerous 

aeaoiv  wboM  lacrilegious  apotheosis  has  be-  ';  coasts  where  the  bark  of  Peter  seems  to  be  on 

come  once  mora  the  abominoHon  of  the  tern-  \  the  point  of  foundering,  amid  the  rocks  and 

fU,  from  which  the  Holy  of  holies  was  ex-  ( shoals  which  have  caused  so  many  sbip- 

pelled ;  die  emblems  of  pagan  idolatiy  ele- )  wrecks,   and   endeavor,  tliough  perpetually 

vated  OB  the  public  squares,  exhibited  in  the  ( tossed  upon  a  tempestuous  sea,  to  follow  the 

streolB  and  in  all  civic  decorations,  occupying  )  course  marked  out  by  the  light  of  heaven, 

the  place  iriuch  the  grateful  piety  of  our  fore- 1  which  will  dissipate  the  darkness  of  the  night 

Ikftan  had  reserved  for  the  honor  of  Christ- )  and  of  the  storm,  and  will  eventually  display 

iiB  bcroesy  wlio  by  the  folly  of  man  are  put  \  to  us  the  triumph  of  divine  mercy. 

asidei  to  make  room  for  the  innumerable  di-  (     If  the  word  of  Him  who  is  the  author  and 

Tinities  of  Olympus,  even  when  the  mariner /ySnif^r  of  our  faith,  could  pass  away  unful- 

calli  for  a  protector  to  guide  him  over  the  \  filled,  long  since  would  the  beaten  vessel  of 

ocean?    Alas!  he  no  longer  ven-)the  Church  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 

■poo  the  deep  under  the  tutelary  guid-  (  waves,  despite  the  will  of  that  Supreme  Ruler 

lof  flw  true  God,  but  under  the  auspices  |  who  commands  and  directs  the  tempest.    But 

ef  a  Vemiv  >  Pallas,  a  Juno,  or  some  other  I  never  will  the  immutable  promises  of  God 

deity  of  tfce  same  class.    Shall  we  advert  to  |  disappoint  our  hopes ;  never  will  his  heavenly 

(he  fiigiitfiil  multiplication  of  the  most  enor-  /  and  invincible  power  withdraw  from  us  its 

BOOS  crimes,  the  mania  for  the  commission  of)  assistance ;  never  will  the  assaults  of  hell  pre- 

nidde,  that  deluge  of  immoral  publications, )  vail  against  us,  even  should  the  iierils  by 

which,  compiled  from  the  most  infectious  ma-  s  which  we  are   surrounded  be  as  terrific  as 

teiiils,  servo  only  to  quicken  the  pace  of  dis- )  they  are  represented.     The  sequel  of  my 

Older,  and  completely  frustrate  eveiy  hope  ( remarks  will  prove  that  this  confidence  is  not 

tkit  is  awakened  by  tlie  power  of  remorse  ? }  unfounded. 

Bat  enough :  our  mind  turns  with  horror  from  I     The  deadly  war  against  the  Church,  which 

the  contemplation  of  this  picture,  so  terrific  |  was  originated  by  Wicliif  and  John  Huss, 

yet  so  true,  and  we  admit  that  it  aflbnis  a  ( openly  declared  by  the  pretended  reformers  of 

jutification,  in  many  respects,  of  tlie  sad  an-  ( the  sixteentli  century,  and  then  concealed  uu- 

tieipations  and  bitter  laments  of  those,  who  I  der  the  most  trracherously  seductive  appear- 

uowilling,  as  I  before  observed,  to  acknow-  ( ances  by  the  artful  disciples  of  Jansenius, 

Mge  the  blessings  of  the  present  age,  refuse  /  burst  forth  with  renewed  and  awful  violence, 

fo  term  it  a  peaceful  epoch,  and  apply  to  it  S  receiving  its  first  impulse  from  the  mendacity 

these  words  of  Jeremiah :  Peace,  peace,  and )  of  those  envenomed  writers  who  abounded  in 

llm  wot  no  peflce.f    The  firuits  of  the  past  |  the  past  age,  and  whose  iniquitous  cfforU  ter- 

•  Esek.  «viii.  19.  t  Jer.  viu.  11.        \  •  Eph"-  «•  "• 
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minated  in  scenes  of  blood  and  fearful  pene- )  and  for  the  decoration  of  which  the  aits  seen 
cation.  All  the  trials  through  which  this  cen-  \  to  have  exhausted  their  resources.  On  flie 
tury  has  passed,  were  prepared  for  it  by  the  /  frontispiece  of  the  building  is  repreiented  the 
one  that  went  before.  But  the  Almighty,  (Image  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  insciipliooafj 
whose  tender  solicitude  wisely  regulates  the ;  that  menacing  sentence.  Wo  to  Ike 
course  of  human  events,  makes  use  of  the  (  which  faces  a  part  of  the  city,  where 
people  and  their  rulers  for  the  accomplish- )  torrents  of  blood  were  shed  by  the 
ment  of  his  designs,  and,  in  whatever  way  his  (  of  infernal  power.  The  religious 
providence  may  manifest  itself,  whether  he  >  particularly  the  pious  institutions  fir 
bless  tliem  with  prosperity  or  afflict  them  with )  against  which  the  first  revolution  limad  ift  7 
adversity,  they  become  unwittingly  the  in-  ( most  deadly  blows,  are,  by  a  more  than  ho- 
struments  of  his  will,  and  co-operate  in  the )  man  influence,  daily  becoming  more  nnmer- 
wonderful  triumphs  of  tliat  cross,  whose  power  ( 6us  and  more  flourishing,  though  they  have  not 
is  magnified  in  pro]K)rtion  to  the  combats  it )  been  recognized  by  any  legal  enactmeofi. 
has  to  sustain.  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  ( The  extreme  of  evil  has  produced  a  reactioD 
tury  since,  we  witnessed  a  glorious  victory  of)  in  favor  of  the  good  cause,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  Church,  when  all  the  nations  of  Europe  (  God,  once  disregarded  and  contemned,  hu 
rose  in  arms,  as  if  at  a  common  signal,  and  \  found  among  the  generous  and  noble-minded 
restored  to  his  sorrowing  flock  that  hum- )  a  host  of  efficient  advocates,  whose  emditioii, 
ble  pontiff,  whose  invincible  constancy  alone  ^  courage,  faith  and  virtuous  emulation  hare 
created  the  power  by  which  the  haughtiest  of)  raised  an  immovable  bulwark  for  the  defence 
rulers  was  overthrown.  ( of  religion  and  its  sacred  rights.  In  vain  did  the 

We  have  not  become  wiser  by  passing  )  dishevelled  Furies  come  forth,  in  obedience  to' 
through  these  protracted  sufferings,  and  the  (the  summons  that  called  them  from  their  duk* 
seeds  of  former  corruption  are  again  scattered  )  some  recesses,  to  enact  the  scenes  of  late  po- 
amongst  us.  The  press,  encouraged  by  the  I  Htical  revolution ;  phantoms  of  error,  thif 
licentiousness  of  the  public  mind,  has  recom-  \  have  vanished  with  the  velocity  of  lightning; 
menced  that  irreligious  war  which  could  not )  What  now  remains  of  Saint  Simonism,  of  the 
be  arrested  by  the  conflicts  of  hostile  armies.  ( Templars,  of  the  French  Church,  of  the  parw 
But  the  past  may  serve  as  an  index  to  the  ^  tisans  of  Lamennais  ?  Scarcely  do  we  hew 
future,  and  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  renewed  ( the  mention  of  their  humiliating  names.  The 
efforts  to  which  the  genius  of  evil  has  aroused  )  vile  doctrines  of  sensualism  which  enervated 
his  followers,  will  tend  only  to  efl'cct  and  con-  ( genius,  stifled  the  best  feelings  of  the  heait. 


solidate  the  triumphs  of  virtue  and  of  truth. 
We  are  no  longer  wrapped  in  the  gloomy 
mists  which  foreboded  the  disasters  of  the  past 
century ;  a  real  and  a  brilliant  light  is  break- 
ing upon  us  from  every  side,  and  chasing  far 
away  the  darkness  by  which  we  have  been 


proscribed  all  that  was  estimable,  showed  its 
contempt  for  goo<l  taste  and  real  learning,  and 
subsequently  was  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
scorn,  is  now  exclusively  the  sad  inheritanet 
of  vulgar  minds,  or  of  men  enslaved  to  tlie 
most  degrading  passions. 


surrounded.  All  that  the  hand  of  impiety  (  If,  while  philosophy  and  religion  are  on  flie 
laid  in  ruins  a  short  time  since,  is  now  in  the  /  ascendant,  there  are  occasional  evidences  of 
course  of  reconstruction,  and  the  fabric  which  (  a  skeptic  mind,  the  will  of  Broussais,  fir 
irreligion  in  its  folly  reared  with  so  much  /  instance,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
labor,  is  in  its  turn  on  the  vei^c  of  destruction.  ( they  are,  to  borrow  an  expression,  from  the 
France,  which  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  |  Medical  Review  of  Dr.  Cayol,  but  "  a  despe- 
century  overthrew  the  temples  of  the  living  (  rate  avowal  of  impotent  weakness."  Phy«i- 
God,  is  engaged  in  rebuilding  them  in  a  style  S  ology  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  invested  witt 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  magniflcence.  In  /  a  moral  and  religious  tone,  and  with  the  aid 
the  most  populous  district  of  her  capital  ( of  such  men  as  Berard,  Alibert,  Foviile  aiMJ 
stands  that  splendid  edifice,  which  has  been )  others,  affords  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the 
dedicated  under  the  invocation  of  Magdalen,  \  sophisms  of  Cabanis,  of  Broussais*  impioai 
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lies,  and  of  Gall's  extravagant  phxenol- )     History,  advocating  falsehood  with  sacri- 
cianioscopy.  (  legious  efTrontery  and  glorying  in  hiasphe- 

jT  who  treat  of  psychology,  restore  to  \  moiis  assertions,  had  ceased  to  be  a  witness 
lat  dignity  and  iromorhil  distinction,  of )  of  events,  to  join  in  the  universal  rebellion 
aophlstiy  has  attempted  to  deprive  him.  S  against  all  that  was  true,  upright  and  holy. 
doctrine,  it  is  true,  has  still  to  contend )  But  in  her  turn  she  has  resolved  to  abandon 
t  tbe  pantheism  of  the  eclectists  and  s  this  shameful  course,  to  collect  her  informa- 
ififti ;  but  the  struggle  against  the  mon-  )  tion  from  authentic  sources ;  and  through  the 
almitlity  of  these  systems,  which  have  (  agency  of  her  Mo^hlers,  her  Guizots,  and  so 
n  ikOfuHy  unmasked  by  Maret,  cannot )  many  other  equally  illustrious  men,  she  has 
kmg  duration  or  uncertain  in  its  issue.  \  wiped  away  the  fuul  reproaches  that  had  been 
t  will  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termina-  S  cast  u])on  the  middle  ages,  and  triumphantly 
pe  have  reason  to  infer  from  the  opin- )  vindicated  that  period  of  the  Christian  era. 
[pressed  by  Cousin  himself  and  Guizot,  \  She  has  inflicted  a  just  censure  upon  the 
rbo  have  acquired  considerable  renown  )  strange  paradoxes  of  llossetti ;  and  by  the 
eir  philosophic  attainmeijlts,  and  who  ( attractive  works  of  Ozanam  and  Zinelli  she 
ily  proclaim  the  necessity  of  religious  >  has  replaced  the  crown  of  glory  upon  the 
ion,  by  a  departure  from  which  Europe  \  head  of  our  immortal  poet,*  who  soars  aloll 
lunged  into  the  frightful  vortex  of  every  S  witli  eagle  flight  and  in  a  strain  of  singular 

/versification,  to  defend  the  purity  and  wis- 
beck  has  also  been  given  to  those  as-  ( dom  of  liis  religious  and  philosophical  doc- 
ners,  who  exerted  their  utmoi«t  efforts  to  /  trines. 

the  labulous  calculations  of  the  Indian  (  On  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  archeology 
,  according  to  which  the  old  world  has  )  has  recognized  the  deeply  graven  memorials 
d  twenty  millions  of  years ;  Bentley,  \  of  God  and  of  his  chosen  people.  The  fine 
ce  and  Delambre,  unexceptionable  wit-  >  arts  are  following  in  the  same  felicitous  ca- 
i  on  these  points,  having  proved  incon-  (  reer,  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  past  immo- 
ty  that  these  tables  can  scarcely  be  re-  S  rality,  they  begin  to  look  up  to  heaven  for 
to  a  period  as  far  back  as  the  second )  the  inspiration  which  had  elevated  them  to  an 
ry  of  the  Christian  era.  S  almost  superhuman  rank.    At  the  latest  ex- 

i  labors  of  mo<lern  geologists  are  the  /  hibition  of  paintings  that  took  place  at  Paris, 
ph  of  biblical  truth,  inasmuch  as  they  \  it  was  observed  with  pleasure  that  by  far  the 
wiedge  a  sudden  and  entire  submersion )  greater  number  of  pieces  were  of  a  religious 
t  earth  to  have  taken  place,  at  an  epoch  {  ciiaracter.  We  have  therefore  every  reason 
ore  remote  from  us  than  five  tliousand )  to  t>elicve  that  faith  and  science,  united  by  a 
;  by  assenting,  moreover,  to  the  cos-  (  holy  bond,  will  ere  long  render  to  each  other 
ay  and  chronology  of  Moses,  and  admit- )  the  most  im{K)rtant  services.  Such  is  the  ob- 
ikanks  to  the  numerous  discoveries  that  ^  ject  of  the  labor  and  solicitude  of  men  who 
ode  of  human  remains,  that  the  family )  are  celebrated  fur  their  piety  and  learning, 
lam,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  corrup- 1  and  wiiose  works  and  periodical  writings,  mul- 
irere  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  in  the  )  tiplied  by  Catholic  associations,  such  as  that 
ing  waters  of  the  deluge.  )  recently  established  at   Nancy,t  tend  most 

» researches  of  philology  prove  to  us  the  (  powerfully  to  accomplish  this  noble  end. 
on  origin  of  languages,  and  the  indis- )  However  encouraging  the  many  grounds  of 
ie  unity  of  the  human  species.  The  s  confidence  to  which  we  have  alluded,  there 
le,  Indian  and  Armenian  books  are  ex-  /  ^re  others  still  more  capable  of  con  firming  our 
d,  and  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  ( hopes  for  the  future.  To  the  barren  prose- 
with  which  they  are  replete,  become  j  lytism  of  error,  God  in  his  munificent  dis- 
Dore  manifest,  and  derive  an  additional  (  pensations  has  opposed  the  wonderful  fecun- 
ity  from  the  interpretations  which  we ; 
•  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  (     •  Daatc.  f  The  SocUU  Foi  et  LumUrtB, 
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dlty  of  that  admirable  Muociaium  fir  the  pro-'  ( lished  at  London  for  the  year  1840,  the  mm- 
pagaHon  of  the  Juitht  which  the  Leopoldine )  ber  of  Catholics  in  England,  which  in  1719 
Society  of  Vienna  emulates  with  a  zeal  beyond  ?  did  not  exceed  60,000,  is  now  npwaidf  d 
all  praise.    It  is  from  France  aIsM),  where  all  { 1,500,000.    From  a  calculation  recenfly  uA 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  priesthood  aredis- )  carefully  made  by  a  Protestant  writer** 
played  in  their  pristine  splendor,  and  where  the)  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  our  missions  through- )  de  Philosqphie  Chretienne,  it  appetis  ftift 
out  the  world  are  mainly  collected,  it  is  from  \  dissenters,  who  in  1766  formed  neariyoMl 
France   that   those    numerous  and   intrepid  |  of  the  population  in  Ireland,  do  not 
bands  of  missionaries   go  forth,    to   difiuse  I  at  the  present  day  the  seventh  part  of  ^ 
the  light  of  tlie   gospel,   penetrating   with ;  habitants,  while  the  number  of  Catholics  bH 
heroic  artlor  into  the  most  remote  and  most  (  been  quadrupled.  .  The  kingdom  of  Batavii, 
forbidding  regions  of  Asia  and  the  Oceanica. )  once  the  focus  and  stronghold  of  Calviniai, 
Neither  in    China,    nor  in  the    neighboring )  contains  at  this  moment  aa  many  CathoUcf « 
countries  that  are  subject  to  it,  can  the  sword )  Protestants.     On    another   side   the   Bdgie 
of  their  barbarous  persecutors  abate  their  zeal.  /  church,  less  shackled  by  the  civil  power,  gof* 
The  harvest  increases  in  proportion  to  the  I  emed  by  worthy  prelates,  and  sustained  \f 
blood  that  waters  it,  and  episcopal  districts )  her  Catholic  Vnicersity^  resists  the  veuonow 
multiply  and  extend  themselves  on  every  side,  ( teachings  of  the  sophist  with  pure  and  ineor- 
tobeartestimony  to  the  truth  of  religion.    In  )  niptible  doctrines,  which  promise  the  molt 
the  east,  where  Maliomctanism  is  on  the  point )  happy  and  the  most  abundant  fruits, 
of  extinction,  we  behold  a  prospect  which)     The  basis  of  the  prosperity  to  which  I  hii* 
gives  hope  of  the  most  wonderful  and  flatter- )  just  adverted,  is  the  more  firm  as  the  pontiiieil 
ing  results.    The  inhabitants  of  Birmah  and  \  power  is  daily  acquiring  additional  sliiigflb 
Caria  long  for  the  happy  tidings  of  peace,  and  )  and  a  more  extensive  influence.    The  fttsii 
receive  it  with  transports  of  joy.    Abyssinia  ( tlie  Church,  I  should  rather  have  said,  the  MP 
has  thrown  open  her  gates  to  us,  and  the  war- )  of  the  whole  human  family,  has  alwajrv  beoi 
like  nations  of  the  Galla  crave  assistance  from  ( dark  and  gloomy  when  the  authority  ef  te 
the  Catholic  clergy,  who  are  ])reparing  to  dis- )  Holy  See  appeared  to  be  on  the  decline ;  nhiliw 
pense  among  them  the  blessings  of  the  gospel. )  on  the  contrary,  nations  have  invariably  bsai 
In  a  word,  when  we  behold  the  innumerable )  prosperous   and   happy   when  the  spiiitHl' 
inventions  which  multiply  the  relations  of)  dominion   of  the   Lateran    was   univendlf 
proximity  and  seem  to  diminish  the  distance  (  acknowledged. 

between  the  two  polos,  we  arc  tempted  to )     Jansenism,  condemned  to  eternal  infiusylf 
assert  that  tliese  improvements  in  the  physical  ( tlie  august  pontiff  who  authorized  the  potfl 
world  are  suggested  to  man,  only  for  tlie  pur- )  veneration  of  Liguori,  the  most  powerinl  if*  i 
pose  of  facilitating,  on  the  wings  of  industry, )  ponent  of  that  heresy ;  the  sudden  dis8|ipeV> 
the  distribution  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  gids )  ance  of  the   Lamennaisian  doctrines,  aAv  • 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.    In  ( their  condemnation  by  the  successor  of  PsIVi 
the  United  States  of  America  the  conquests  S  Hermesianism  prostrated,  if  not  compMd{f 
of  faith  are  still  more  glorious  and  extensive.  /  annihilated,  by  the  oracles  which 
In  those  regions  Catholicism  advances  with  I  from  the  Vatican ;  those  mighty  rolen, 
an  incredible  rapidity,  thanks  to  the  energetic )  undertook  the  destniction  of  the  faith, 
zeal  of  a  flouris;hing  hierarchy,  and  the  favor-  { in  their  bold  career  by  the  influence  of  till- 
able disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are )  voice,  which  they  would  fain  reduce  to  pv* 
eager  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  tenets )  petual  silence,  because  they  are  awireof  fli 
of  our  Church,  and  occasionally  hear  them )  eifhcacy  in  animating  the  courage  md  coii* 
proclaimed  in  their  political  halls,  and  even )  dence  of  the  faithful,  and  inspiring  tfaem  wMi 
from  the  pulpits  of  Protestant  temples.    With  (  heroic  constancy  under  the  trials  and  pensci* 

respect  to  England.  I  shall  merely  observe       .  j^^^  ^^^^  ^  rid...  of  Ike  Aaglk- 
that,  according  to  the  Catholic  Directory  pub-  <  clergy. 
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I  fiini  which  they  have  to  sustaiD ;  do  not  all  ^  the  papal  authority,  recently  fiirnished  by  the 
'    these  facts  afford  an  unquestionable  evidence  )  most  celebrated  Protestant  writers,  as  Ancil- 
that  the  vast  power,  wielded  by  the  vicar  of;  Ion,  Stark,  Cc)«ni<;rol  (not  to  name  others  of  a 
Christen  eaith,  has  been  manifested  to  man-  ;  more  ancient  date),  and  by  inntnnerablc  Cath- 
kind  from  a  heavenly  source,  to  teach  us  tliat  (  olic  autluirs  who  are  not  less  diiitin.i^uished  for 
JMeisant  misfortunes  are  the  portion  of  tliosi>  ;■  the  splendor  of  their  talents  than  for  the  depth 
I-  iriiohave  severed  themselves  from  the  Chair    of  lluirh-urnini^;  lastly. we  will  .«ay  one  wonl 
• 'Of  unity,  and  that  it  is  only  in  commimion  ,  of  the  Oxford  theolo::ians,  who  are  nduced  to 
vith  this  holy  sec  that  we  can  find  any  cona-  [  the   nectssity  (»f  fipproachinjj  nearer  to  that 
iitt  and  relief  in  our  sulferini^s  ?  -  aiicii.>nt  luith  which  has  come  down  to  us  in 

AUow  me,  my  respected  colleagues,  to  pre-  ( its  ori-inal  purity,  and  of  turning  towanl*<  the 
tent  to  you  the  cons^ratuJations  which  are  •".  fold  of  the  C'atlmlic  Church,  the  dei>ository  of 
eminently  due  to  you,  for  having  so  largely  |  revrah-d  truth.    Are  not  all  tln.'se  indications 
co-optrated  in  the  production  of  these  for-  -  niorr  than  sulIiciiMit  to  att«»st  the  existence  of 
tnnate  resiilts,  by  the  profound  erudition  which  '  that  5]»inl  wliich,  as  we  have  said,  is  univer- 
you  have  displayed  in  refuting  the  base  cal-  ■.  sally  manifested  in  iavur  (»f  Cuiholicity,  that 
iimmes  uttered  against  the  Roman  pontificate,    royal  structure  wliosr  walls  are  cemented  with 
aii-J  in  exhibiting  with  becoming  splendor  the    the  blood  of  martyrs?    Ht  aven  grant  that  this 
Bia^iticent  benefits  which   it  has  conferred    Church,  always  victorious   over  the  severest 
Bpoii  mankind.    Your  eloquent  voices  have  ■  triaN.  over  every  etlbrt  of  injustice,  over  all 
repeatedly  proclaimed  in  these  halls  what  is  '  the  fiercest   storms    and   persecutions,  may 
•uiiimouily  admitted  at  the  present  day  by  |  never  cease  to  render  abortive  the  assaults  of 
the  most  gifted  minds,  that  the  papal  author-  (  her  enemies,  however  numerous  and  powerful. 
i^  has  invariably  encouraged  all  works  of ;  Here  we  have  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  ora- 
peice,  beneficence  and  charity,  and  by  its  in-  ( de.  of/ailh^  the  dvposilanj  of  evangelical  doc- 
iaence  extended  their  operations.    Who  put ,  irim;  the  father  and  teacher  of  the  faithful^  the 
10  end  to  barbarism,  who  abolishe<l  the  slave-  /  uuirervil  head  of  the  entire  church  of  Christ,* 
trade,  who  civilized  the  Christian  world,  who  :  and  the  unfailing  centre  of  that  unity  which 
gave  life  and  development  to  the  sciences,  to  ■;  distingui<hes  the   immutable  religion  of  the 
liberal  studies  and  tlie  fine  arts  ?    The  Ko-  '  Son  of  Cod  fnim  the  di.>conKinl  st^cts  of  error. 
San  poutilf.     What  a  startling  contrast  be-  ,•  From  tlie  guanlian  lips  of  liim,  who  has  been 
tween  the  age  of  Luther  (whose  disciph*s  are  '  chosen  ti»  watch  over  tin?  >af(;ty  of  our  ever 
now  demolishing  with  contemptuous  hand  the  :  thre.tteni'tl  .It  ru>ali'm,  must  go  forth,  accord- 
cdlnce  erected  by  their  unworthy  parent,)  and    in;L;  to  tiie  W(.nls  of  the  pn)])h«*t,  the  law  and 
the  career  of  those  illustrious  pontilfs  who  ;  ordinances  oi'lhc  Most  High,  whose  aiithority 
have  been  so  much  censured  and  calumniated,  (  slKiuld   m(!i't   with   no   resistance.    'Tis   his 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  not  less  distin-  •  voice  that  j^uanls  us  against  the  venomous 
fiiished  and  immortal  Gregory  VJl.,  and  the  /  pa^^tun's  of  Mumea,  and  leads  us  secun-ly 
aagnanimoua    and   intrepid    Innocent    III.,  ;  amid  the  hills  of  Gilead  and  the  streams  of 
whom  (particularly  the  two  last  mentioned)  }  Siloe.    Let  t!ie  thumler  of  lliat  voice  be  now 
fotestant  historians,  such  as  Voigt  and  Hur-  •'  heanl  afar,  to  chasi;  away  from  the  chosen 
ter,  have  represented  as  the  protectors  of  hti-  ;  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  those  ravenous  and  in- 
macitv,  as  the  guardian  angels  and  regene- ..  fernal  monsters  who  are  seeking  t«i  lay   it 
rators  of  the  ajce  in  which  th»n'liveji!     We  :  waste:  the  sound  of  tliat  voire  will  immc- 
will  mention  also  the  def.-nco  of   Bonilace  ■'  diately  put  to  flight  those  turbulent  spirits, 
VIII.  by  Wiseman,  which  will  so(m  be  aug-  \  who  call  right  wrong,  propheni  falsehood,  and 
aented  and  enriched  with  a  dissertation  on  ( iinpiotnly  blaapheme  what  they  kmno  not.    It 
aw;  the  life  of  Sylvester  II.  by  Iloek ;  the  J  will  soon  disperse  those  proud  and  aspiring 
ipologetical  work  of  a  French  writer,  on  the  /  giants  who  w ar  against   heaven  by  endeav 
emporal  power  of  the  popes  in  the  middle  ^ 
.ges ;  the  remarkable  testimonies  in  favor  of  /  *  Cuncil.  Florcut. 
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oring  to  split  the  Church  and  to  subvert ;  of  pilots,  the  venerable  Gregoiy,  may  b 
the  authority  of  its  chief  pastors ;  and  no  (  vorod  with  prosperous  winds,  and  deavi 
sooner  will  its  mandates  go  forth,  than  thc>  ^  peaceful  progp-css  the  threatening  wares  c 
audacious  Klymases  who  o|i(k)S('  the  ministry  (  ocean,  may  weather  triumphantly  the  ft 
of  the  woni,  und  the  criminal  Philctiises  who  •  that  are  g;ithering  around  her;  also  tp 
corrupt  the  faith  by  their  hypocritical  zeal,  ^  that  the  spotless  spouse,  which  he  bai  t 
will  disappear  from  the  scene  of  their  destruc-  '  undiT  his  guardian  care,  may  see  herwai 
tive  ellbrts.  Meanwhile  it  is  our  ])art  to  oiT'er  /  ing  children  return  to  her  affectionatB 
up  with  one  accord  the  most  fervent  a^^pira- f  brace.«,  and  like  a  fmitful  vine  bedecked  ii 
tions,  to  that  God  who  reigns  above  with  su- )  beautiful  freshness  of  its  numerous  bnM 
preme  dominion  over  the  universe,  tliat  the  -'  may  glorify  the  Eternal  and  give  tbuilD 
mystic  bark,  now  guided  by  the  most  skilful  \  her  liappy  fecundity. 


From  Ruttcr's  Help  to  Parcnli. 

SUMMARY   VIEW   OF   SACRED   HISTORY. 

^'o.  2. 

Jhvinity  of  the  Calfiolic  religion :  the  Catholic  [  whom  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
Cfiurck  the  true  church  of  Christ.  )  "f  Israel  were  to  be  extended  to  all  tb 

I„^,.    -  ,  ^  rtionsof  the  earth.    It  is  also  quite  c€ 

7R0M  the  precedmsr  narrative  of  events,  .•.    .       .  *u    u  i-  r  r^u    t  j 

i  .,  .  ,  ,      •  that  such  was  the  beuef  of  the  Jews,  and 

-    it  will  be  easy  to  deduce  a  rlear  and  lu- "        r  i     *i       i  ■  «i.  -    tt  i    a    •  < 

.'  confulently  relyini;  on  their  Holy  Scnpt 

minous  proof  of  the  truth  an<l  divine  oric:in  oi ;. ,        -  ,,         '    T  i  «u     m      ■  u     u    « 
*  .  ">  ji^cy  fully  expected  the  Messiah  about 

the  Christian  religion,  and  of  its  perpetiial :  ..       , 

duration  amidst  all  the  convulsions  and  rcvo-  \      .  i  j    i      j  i  •       ir  <    i 

'      Jesus  came,  and  declared  himself  to  b 

lations  winch  have  so  ort.-n  chansod  the  state  ;  j^,,.^^;^,,  ^^^^^.^^^  .^^  „,^  Scriptures.f 
of  the  «orl.l.    To  be  c.mvinc.l  of  tliis,  .vo       .,,^  de.nonstrate  that  he  was  really  so. 
need  only  to  take  a  review  ..f  some  of  the )  ,,^,„,..„,|y  „f  „ther  proofs  which  he  i 
leading  facts  mentioned  al«,vc  ;  faols  of  pt.b- ;  ^j^.^.  ;,  ^^.^  ^^^j^j,^  ,„^f^  ^„„  ,i^.j„„  j„ 
lie  notoriety,  and  which  cannot  be  called  in  ;  '^^^^  ,„„,  ^^.^^^  „p„„  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

question.  ,  hji„.^,»|fand  the  operation  of  his  power,  s 

It  is  certnin  that,  about  ei-hteen  hundred  :  ^,,^,   ^^.^^j^jp  ^j.  j,,^  ^^j  ^^  j^^^^^j  ^^ 

years  ago,  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  thi;>  ■.  nations 

holy  religion  wa5  born,  live.1,  and  .lie.l.  in  J..-  >  '-rhishc  promised  to  do.  and  this  pn 
dea.  a  counti,"  of  small  extent,  and  generally  .  ,,^  ^.x,.„„„,i  i„  ^  ,„o,t  extraordinary  mi 
despised  by  other  nations.  )  ^j^  ^.,,„^^  ^  f^.^^.  ^i^^i^,^^,  ,„„  ,hc  lowest 

It  is  certain  that,  at  the  same  period  of  time.  5  „f  „,^  p^^^,^^  cominandci  them  to  prcat 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  deeply  immersed  in  )  ^  ,„  ^^  ^^.,,„,^.  ^.„^,j^  j^^l^^j  y 

the  superstitions  of  idolatr}',  and  that  the  God  ; 

of  Israel  was  not  adored,  nor  even  known  by  ;  *  'I'h<^  accompli^hmellt  of  those  two  it 
.,  ..  r  41  «u  N  '^'^^  cxiraordiiiarv  faotn  (the  eoiiiiii«;  of  tho 

the  nations  of  the  earth.  ^  ^j^^,,^  j^,,,,  ,,i^  ^^^;^„  ,.„o,y„  ^^j  .^j^^^cd  by  i 

It  is  certain  that,  at  the  same  period  of  time, )  tion.s),  which  had  Wvu  so  distinctly  forct 

*!.  T  .-  i.-.i  M  «»ii»««:^M  «.p  ..^«,  ^^^:^^t  i  Furtlciciit  to  denionvtrutu  the  divinity  and  ai 
the  Jews  had  a  collection  of  very  ancient  >  ^^^..^y  ^f  ^^^  Seriptun-^ ;  to  .ay  not hin^  of 

books,  which  they  venerated  a.^  divine ;  in  >  paiiindur  iiroofii  which  mi<:ht  be  deduced 

..  k:^i.  «..»^  4U,-..to,i.i  «»t«  #,,.•»;•...- y.r  «k.>  m«o  •  thi-ni,  and  which  arc  omittfd  for  the  «akeo< 
which  was  loretold  the  coming  of  the  Mes-  ■  .^^,    '^.^^  j,^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^.^,.^^^  ^^.  ^.   j 

siali;  who  was  to  be  born  in  Judca,  and  by  ^    'f  John  iv.  36. 
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ttieir  uadertaking  to  make  him  be  acknow-  { arldressint^  had  passed  away.    The  apostles, 

tedged  IS  the  only  true  God,  the  God  of  the  ( it  is  obvious,  had  not  the  power  or  means  to 

Jews,  they  would  meet  with  great  resistance,  (  demolish  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  dis- 

tti  have  to  conquer  the  opposition  of  all  na-  /  perse  the  Jews.    Before  that  generation  passes 

l])Jbu;  but,  while  he  foretold  that  they  should  (  away,  the  Romans  come  and  besiege  Jcrusa- 

penecutions,  he  promised  to  assist  their  S  lem  ;  they  destroy  the  temple,  and  make  a 

>n,  and  finally  to  crown  them  with  (  dreadful  havoc  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews.* 

S     Jesus  had  said  that  there  should  not  remain 
iTWehaige  which  he  gave  is  immediately  ( one  stone  upon  another.    The  emperor  Julian, 
ited.    The  apostles  preach  every  where  ( who  had  renounced  Christianity  for  the  idola- 
Ihe  gospel,  and  every  where  great  numbers  /  trous  worship  of  paganism,  aware  of  this  pro- 
ve quickly  induced  to  adore  the  God  of  Israel,  (pliecy  of  our  Lord,  conceived  the  design  of 
and  Jesus  his  Son,  nailed  to  a  cross.  /  falsifying  it,  and  with  this  view  attempted  to 

Now,  let  us  imagine  what  would  be  the  ( rebuild  the  temple ;  an  enterprise  apparently 
molt,  if  at  the  present  day,  twelve  men  of  the  }  not  dilTicult  for  an  emperor  to  execute,  since 
Inrest  class,  without  education,  or  the  assist-  (  he  had  all  the  power  and  resources  of  the  em- 
lace  of  worldly  power,  should  attempt  to  |  pire  at  command.  But  his  project  was  de- 
introduce  a  new  form  of  worship  in  all  parts  (  feated  by  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Divine 
of  tiie  world,  by  inviting  men  to  worship  as  ^  Providence  :  tremendous  balls  of  fire  burst 
God,  a  man  who  had  been  executed  on  a  gib-  /  from  the  foundations,  consumed  some  of  the 
bet  Unquestionably,  we  should  be  author-  { workmen.,  and  rendered  the  place  inaccessi- 
.    iKtl  to  regard  such  an  enteqirise  as  vain, )  ble  to  the  rest.f 

I    ibdish,  and  impossible.  (     Let  us  make  a  few  reflections  on  these 

The  enterprise  of  the  apostles  was  not  at- )  extraordinary  events.  The  conversion  of  the 
twded  with  less  difficulty.  The  world,  at  I  Gentiles,  who,  by  a  few  poor  fishermen,  were 
that  time,  was  not  less  sagacious,  nor  more  ;  brought  to  acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
iaUe  to  be  duped,  than  at  present.  The  (was  a  work  humanly  impossible.  Jesus  Christ 
Rfinements  of  luxury,  extreme  mai^nificencc  )  commands  it ;  he  declares  it  shall  take  place, 
is  tlte  variety  of  public  amusements,  a  love  of) 

,   iMptuoui  feasts  and  of  all  kinds  of  delica-  \     *  Wc  hove  a  most  authentic,  exact,  and  cir- 

.  ••    I   •      ^1      n  ( cumstantial  account  of  the  aiegc  aiid  dvstructioa 

OM  generally  prevailed  m  the  Roman  pro- ^  of  Jcmsalcm,  written  by  Josephus,  a  Jewish  and 

tineif,  accompanied  with    unbridled  licen-  \  contemporary  historian ;  and  the  description  ho 

ti ,  4*         r  mi-    (  ha*  given  ol  this  terrible  calamity  so  perfectly 

OOQsnefS  and   corruption  of  manners.    The  )  corresponds  with  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  that 

caltiTation  of  literature  was  in  high  repute ;  \  one  would  have  thought,  had  wc  not  known  (he 
-.1^,      r     u«i         u  /  contrary f  that  it  had  been  written  by  a  ChristiaD. 

Kbooli  Of  philosophy  were  very  numerous,    ^n  puri^se  to  illustrate  that  prediction. 

nd  that  system  of  philosophy  was  most  fash-  )     t  In  "(^  profane  history  do  wc  find  any  fact 

■MMki^  «.k:«k  i^..*  «p  .11  ^^^^^r..\  ...:*i,  41,  )  more  certain  or  better  attested  than  this.  It  is 
MOable,  which  least  of  all  accorded  with  the    ^.,^^^^,^  i„  ^,.„,„  of  absolute  certainty,  by  Animi- 

doctrine  and  morality  of  the  gospel.     Never- )  anus  IVIarcoIliniH,  a  historian  of  unquestionable 

Ibdess,  twelve    poor  fishermen,  placing  aU    ""thority  ;  for  he  wm  a  man  of  learning,  a  friend 

'  /  '  ^         /  of  Julian,  and,  like  him,  a  pagan,  who  livc-d  at 

their  confidence  in  the  command  and  invisi-  ;  the  very  time,  and  was  near  at  hand.    It  is  also 

\k  assistance  of  their  crucified  Master,  exc-  <  "*»>«'»>  •;>',?*•  tireffoiy  Nazianzen,  in  an  oration 

.  .  X  1        L  •     .  •    /  against  Julian,  composed  that  very  year ;  by  St. 

arte  an  enterprise  not  less  humanly  inipossi-  S  John  Chrysostom ;  by  St.  Ambrose,  who  speaks 
We  than  it  would  be,  at  the  present  day,  for  )  of  it  as  a  well  known  fact,  in  a  letter  to  the  era- 
-_,-,  Luiii^        M.  A  I  pcror  Thcodosiiis.     Julian  himself,  speakine  of 

twelve  fishermen  who  should  attempt  to  ac-  Sthe  ruins  of  the  temple.  arknowledj»eii  that  he 
cooplish  a  similar  revolution  in  the  world.        (  had  wished  to  rebuild  it.    The  Jewish  writ«'ni 
.«      Au  r  4U     A«       •  I    II  /who  lived  near  this  iK*riod  make  mention  of  this 

After  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  an-  (  a,tempt.  and  attribute  the  failure  of  it  to  the  «i.,s 

dent  sacrifices  were  to  cease ;   the  Jewish  \  of  thi-ir  own  nation.    See  Butler's  FAvtH  of  Uir 

■!•*:<«•  «.«-  *«.   K«  j;.*w«.««.i   ^w*A  ♦!.«  ♦-».^i«  / '^"w'*  (Life  of  St.  Cyril),  or  Dr.  \Varhiirton*s 
Bthon  was  to  be  dis^rsed,  and  the  temple    ^,^  .^^^  ^^^^^  ,,^.  ^^^^.J  j,,^^  ^^j,  n,iracuIo«- 

demolishcd  to  the   \*erv  foundations.     Jesus  >  event  is  established  by  all  the  power  of  human 

Christ  had  foretold  tliat  all  this  should  be  ac-  («^'"<*"^">'»  »"•'/*?«*  the  ehurch  hath  borne  wit- 

}  ness  to  It  by  a  full,  eoniihtent,  and  contem|X)rary 
eomplished,  before  that  generation  he  wa.4  '  cTidence. 
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and  the  work  is  done.  Jesus  Christ  foretells )  the  name  of  catholic,  instituted  by  Jesus  Cbrisi 
tlie  cUspcRsion  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  Jinvs  are  /  and  supported  by  his  divine  power,  as  di^ 
dispersed :  he  foretells  that  not  a  stone  sliall )  played  in  the  miraculous  events  in  the  time  o 
remain  upon  a  stone  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa- .;  Julian,  is  the  same  church  whidi  has  evej 
lem,  and  the  temple  is  iloi:lroyed.  An  cm-;,  .mhco  the  time  of  Julian  visibly  subsisted* 
peror  exerts  his  utiiiust  power  to  rebuilil  it,  ■  without  interruption,  without  alteration,  re- 
aiid  globes  of  fire,  rushint;  from  the  founda*  ■  tainini^  the  same  name,  the  same  doctrine,  and 
tions,  frustrate  his  vain  attempt.  /  the  same  marks  and  characteristics  of  truflL 

The  Scriptures  which  the  Jews  possessed  ^  Tor  the  rule  of  her  faith  is  immutable;  slwii 
before  the  birth  of  Jesiis  Christ,  and  whicii )  professes  not  to  say  or  teach  any  thing  bi|| 
they  have  so  religiously  jireserved  ever  since,  ?  what  she  has  received :  whereas  heresy,  wfaiek' 
pointed  out  these  marks  of  the  ]VIes.>>iah,  and  ;.  commences  by  innovation,  continues  to  in- 
all  these  marks  an;  applicable  to  Jesus  Christ.  ':•  novate,  and,  by  so  doing,  does  not  change  iti 
and  to  him  alone.    By  hiin  and  in  him  have  j  nature. 

all  tiicse  prophecies  been  fulfdled ;  and  to  ful- )     It  is  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  that  thii 
fil  them  he  wrought,  by  the  sole  power  of  his  v  Church  has  always  been  called  catholic ;  that 
word,  such  tilings  as  were  humanly  impassi- }  the  long  and  uninterrupted  continuance  of  flie 
ble.    Can  we  desire  a  more  convincing  proof  ;^  same  name  for  so  many  ages,  denotes  the  coa- 
to  demonstrate  that  he  is  truly  the  Messiah  Uinuance  of  the  same  existing  church;  that  no 
promised  in  the  sacred  writings  of  tlie  Jews  ?  (  sect  could  ever  obtain,  like  her,  the  name  of 
that  it  is  he  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  )  cnlhoUc^  and  tliat  this  appellation  of  cathoiie 
blessed,  that  is,  called  to  the  knowledge  and  )  has,  by  general  consent,  been  constantly  given 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  whose  majesty,  ( to  that  church  alone,  which  has  ever  been 
through  him,  was  to  fill  the  whole  earth  ? )  known,  and  acknowledged  to  be  spread  ov«r 
The  all-powerful  efficacy  of  the  word  of  Jesiis  \  all  parts  of  the  world ;  which  could  never  be 
Christ,  which  manifested  itself  by  a  fact  so  )  accused  of  separating  from  any  more  ancient 
striking  and  so  glorious  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  l  body;  and  from  which  all  other  societies  liivt 
affords  a  convincing  proof  in  favor  of  the  \  separated  themselves,  so  as  to  cany  on  their 
Christian    religion,  at  that  time   so  widely  ^  very  face  the  character  of  their  novelty, 
spread  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  and ')     The  doctrine  is  the  same.    This  Chufch 
their  successor.?,  and  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  /  retains  the  same  creeds,  viz.,  that  of  the  apos- 
butthat  it  did  then  retain  all  the  charactcrisl-  ( ties  and  that  of  the  council  office ;  the  same 
ics  of  a  divine    institution ;    an    institution )  sacraments,  the  same  sacrifice,  the  same  order 
which  God  willed,  which  he  ordained,  which  \  of  priesthood,  distinguishing  the  clergy  fnna 
he  supported,  preserved,  and  protected  by  so )  the  laity,  and  successively  conveyed  dowOf 
special  and  visible  an  interposition  of  his  pro- )  from  age  to  age,  by  means  of  a  sarced  ritep 
vidence.  S  such  as  we  fmd  it  practised  by  the  apostles^ 

This  divine  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  there-  /  and  especially  by  St.  Paul  with  respect  to 
fore,  subsisted  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  \  Timothy.  The  dispensation  of  the  sacred 
days  of  Julian,  such  as  he  himself  had  estab- )  mysteries,  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  power 
lished  it,  and  such  as  the  ministry  of  the  apos-  ^  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins,  authority  to 
ties  and  their  successors  has  since  propagated )  decide  controversies  in  matters  of  faith,  the 
it  to  our  days.  It  was  not  in  the  sect  of  Arius.  (  primacy  of  the  Roman  pontiif,  the  distinction 
nor  was  it  ever  found  in  any  other  newly )  of  tlie  hierarchy  into  different  orders  of  bish- 
formed  sect.  The  very  names  of  these  new  J  ops,  priests,  deacons,  &c.,  the  invocation  of 
sects,  such  as  Arianism,  Lutheramsm,  Calvin-  \  saints,  and  a  respect  for  relics  and  holy  pic- 
ism,  &c.,  point  out  their  autliors,  and  proclaim  ?  tures,  and,  finally,  prayer  for  the  dead:  all 
the  spurious  origin  of  such  as  adhere  to  them, )  these  points  were  belie\ied  as  articles  of  faith 
and,  after  a  variety  of  changes,  they  decline )  in  the  age  of  Julian,  and  have  always  been 
and  finally  disappear.  ( maintained  as  such  by  the  Catholic  Church  to 

Now,  this  Church  every  where  known  by )  the  present  day,  without  the  least  alteration. 
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It  most  also  be  observed  that  most  of  these  |  and  following  her  public  worship ;  she  also 
doctrines,  (hough  rejected  now  by  Protestant;*,  /  exists  in  unbcliovins;  nations,  and  there  hrings 
ire  ind  always  have  been  held  by  the  ancient ''.  iorth  children  to  God.  Catholics  are  to  be 
ttfjd  that  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  ,  i'oun<l  in  all  the  pmvinces  of  the  Turkish  em- 
Bthe  fifth  and  following  centuries.  ( ])ire,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  East  and  West 

;  Indies,  and  in  the  niont  interior  and  remote 
hfpHual  duration  of  the  religion  of  Jesu$  )  ^,^,^3  of  America,  and  they  are  all  united  in 

^"''"**  J  the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  and  the  parti- 


Tbe  essential  characters  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  are  permanent  in  the  Cimrch: 
At  is  now,  as  she  always  was,  from  tlic  be- 
pGning,  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolical. 


cipation  of  the  same  sacraments.    The  church 

of  Christ  is  apostolical,  because  built  on  the 

foundation  of  the  apostles,*  and  the  depository 

:  of  the  doctrines  they  taught.    Hence  she  in- 


k 


The  Church  of  Christ  is  one  by  the  unity  of  ^  variably  subsists  from  age  to  s^e,  by  a  con- 
her  doctrine,  and  by  tlie  union  of  all  tlic  par-  ( tinual  succession  of  pastors,  without  any  iu- 
tioilar  churches  with  the  sec  of  Peter.  This  ;.  terruption ;  and  this  succession  is  shown  with 
Ofiity  of  doctrine  is  an  essential  mark  of  the  ^  the  greatest  evidence  in  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
j.  tnie  Church  of  Christ.  As  the  church  is  the  ( a  list  of  whom  St.  Irenreus  brings  down  from 
guardian  and  depository  of  Christ's  doctrine,  •  St.  Peter  to  Kteutherius;  St.  Optatus  brings  it 
it  follows  that,  as  his  doctrine  is  one  and  un-  ( to  Siricius;  St.  Augustine  brings  it  to  Anas- 
efatn^able,  his  Church  must  also  be  one  and  /  tasius,  and  declares  tliat  his  inviolable  attach, 
nnchangeable.  He  consigned  his  doctrine  to  (  ment  to  the  church  was  particularly  founded 
his  apostles  and  their  successors,  that  they  [  on  this  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  sover- 
migfat  preach  it  all  over  the  earth  and  till  the  }  eign  pontiffs  from  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Christ 
end  of  the  world.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  God  J  committed  the  chaigc  of  his  flock :  this  list  all 
was  pleased  to  show,  by  splendid  miracles,  ^  ecclesiastical  writers  extend  to  Gregory  XVL, 
the  truth  of  his  promise,  that  the  gates  of  hell  j  who  at  present  presides  as  chief  pastor  in  the 
•honld  not  prevail  against  his  Church :  and,  in  /  chair  of  St.  Peter,  ns  his  predecessors  had 
mtM  of  this  promise,  the  doctrine  which  he  v  successively  done  in  their  respective  times. 
originaUyleflto  his  Church  must  be  preserved  )  From  all  these  characters  of  the  Church  of 
in  that  church  inviolate  and  unchanged.  In  {  Christ,  there  results  another  in  her  favor,  not 
ftct,  there  is  no  article  of  faith,  believed  at ;  less  brilliant  than  the  former,  and  that  is  her 
pRient,  which  was  not  believed  as  such  in  the  (  perpetual  visibility :  for  it  was  the  will  of  God 
>ge  of  Julian ;  nor  was  there  any  believed  in  ^  that  his  church  should  be  visible  to  all,  like  a 
(be  time  of  Julian,  which  is  not  equally  be-  ( city  placed  on  tlie  top  of  the  mountain,!  that 
fiered,  at  present,  as  of  divine  faith.  The  )  all  nations  might  flow  into  it,  and  that  persons 
chnich  is  holy,  because  united  to  Jesus  Christ, )  of  every  description,  whether  learned  or  un- 
her  head,  who  is  the  source  of  all  sanctity,  ( learned,  might  know  and  distinguish  the  true 
lad  who  guides  and  governs  her  by  his  Holy  )  faitli  from  all  false  religions,  which  lead  to 
Sfkit ;  she  is  holy  in  her  doctrine,  which  ( perdition.^ 
teaches  a  holy  life,  and  in  many  of  her  chil- ) 

dieo.  who,  in  aU  ages,  have  been  eminent  (  ^^»»«  ^f  ^  Ct^OioUc  Chwch  to  exdusive  at- 
for  their  virtues  and  exemplary  pietj-.  The  J  tachment,from  the  security  to  be  fmmd  in  her 
Church  of  Christ  is  catholic,  that  is  to  say,  wif- )     communion  aionc. 

wertal,  in  respect  both  of  time  and  place.  In  (  From  the  assemblage  of  all  the  above  men- 
tbe  time  of  Julian,  and  long  before,  this  ( tioned  striking  characters,  there  results  in  favor 
church  was  spread  over  the  east  and  west,  in  ^  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  proof  of  credibility 
i%try  part,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ilo-  /  so  strong  and  convincing,  as  ought  ahimdantly 
m»n  empire,  and  to  this  day  she  extends  over  i  to  satisfy  every  Catliolic  of  the  truth  of  his 
all  parts  of  the  world.    The  Catholic  Church  /  religion,  and  that  his  certitude  on  this  point  is 

■  not  eonfined  to  those  countries  and  nations  (    «  e,,        . 

)     *  EpACfl.  chap.  11. 

which  lo  jofOy  glory  in  professing  her  fiuth, )    f  Is.  u.  2.     t  MIchcu  it.  1, 2 ;  Matt.  t.  U. 
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greater  than  he  possesses  upon  any  subject  re- ?  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  and  the  otiicr 
lating  to  human  aAairs.  The  Catholic  knows  J  sectarista  have  continually  varied  in  their  doc- 
that  the  doctrine  which  he  receives  from  his  /  trine,  and  so  have  likewise  their  followers ;  a 
pastor  does  not  come  from  himself,  that  it  is  ( thing  certainly  contrary  to  the  design  which 
the  same  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  all  the  /  Jesus  Christ  had  in  view  when  he  instituted 
Catholic  churches  of  the  world,  united  under  (  his  Church ;  for  in  this  Church  truth  was  ti|] 
one  visible  head ;  he  knows  that  the  pastors  /  permanent  and  unchangeable,  like  a  d 
of  all  these  churches  have  themselves  received  ( which  he  entrusted  to  her  care,  to  be  in 
it  from  their  predecessors,  and  that  these  pas-  ^  bly  preser\'ed,  and  for  the  preaervatioB  | 
tors  have  regularly  succeeded  one  anotlier  )  which  he  promised  the  assistance  of  the 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles  ;  consequently,  (  Spirit  to  the  end  of  the  world.* 
besides  all  the  other  characteristic  signs  of/  In  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholle 
truth  mentioned  above,  the  Catholic  has  on  (  Church,  these  innovators,  whom  their  Iblkmr. 
his  side  the  authority  of  all  the  churches  of  |  ers  would  have  us  believe  were  raised  by  Gol 
the  Catholic  world,  united  under  one  visible  ( to  restore  the  purify  of  the  gospel,  fell  inli 
head,  and  teaching  the  same  doctrine  wiiich  |  gross  errors,  and  such  as  are  manifestly  inja- 
the  apostles  have  transmitted  to  them  by  a )  nous  to  the  sanctity  of  God.  For  instancfb 
constant  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  pas- )  tliey  asserted  that  God  wills  sin,  and  tapt 
tors.  Unquestionably,  there  is  not  in  human  )  men  to  it ;  that  he  is  no  less  the  author  of  !•• 
affairs  any  greater  authority,  or  better  calcu- )  das'  treason  than  of  Peter's  repentance ;  fM 
lated  to  produce  conviction  in  points  held  as  /  works,  good  of  their  owti  nature,  in  wfaateitf, 
certain  and  indubitable  by  all  the  worid.  (  manner  they  are  done,  arc  sins  in  those  iwfef 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  a  view  of  all  j  ^^  not  regenerated.    From  these  and  tiidir 
other  religions,  we  find  that,  instead  of  uniting  (     #  j  ,  .  g 

all  the  essential  characters  of  the  true  reli.  |     The  immorttl  Bostnet  has  inriiieibly  piwil 

gion,  they  have  certain  marks  of  falsehood. )  '^**  f^®  Protestant  churches  have  done  noOM 
J  ..  . ,     ^,         .^..      XI  ,  ')  el«c  but  incessantly  vary  oa  the  most  impOfOll 

and  contain  evidenUy  within  themselves  appoints  of  faith,  since  they  withdrew  fnm^^ 


principle  of  destruction ;  and  hence  all  secta-  5  <»"tre  of  catholic  unity.    For,  as  TcrtolUai  *• 

.^.  1 ^4.      4  .  .   .  .       .)  serves,  "it  is  natural  for  error  to  be  ever  ehai^ 

nsts  have  the  strongest  grounds  to  suspect  and  ( i„g :  the  disciples  have  the  same  ruht  iTS 

doubt  the  truth  of  their  religion.    For   in. )  matter  that  their  masters  had."    Thediftnii 


rtance.  to  pass  over  the  many  false  reU^oMTJ^^XA^^^^T^k^ia 

adopted  by  pagans,  Mahometans,  and  the  mod- )  establish  amongst  them  a  centre  of  uuty  fw  loi  j 

em  Jews  I  would  ask  Liithpr  and  Palvin  anA  /  ^°*  '  *"^  ^®  results  are  well  known.    TaJMM 
emjews,iwouiaasici.utneranacaIiin,anaJjjfy  ^l^^j,  never-ending  variations,  they  ]£•• 

the  authors  of  the  other  modem  sects,  whether )  finally  plunged  into  ttu/t/ferm/ttm,  by  pn'    '    ' 

they  did  not  innovate  in  the  doctrine  which    ?'  ^*^'  PrinciP*"-    They  now  put  ah  t 
.."'.,  .      .   ^        ..«,,.  )  fence  of  their  cause  on  the  plea  that  the  Cili^j 

they  bad  received  from  the  Catholic  Church,  \  lie  Church,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  eKcd,ii( 

and  imbibed,  as  it  were,  with  their  mothers' )  »°"l  °^  "^  divided  amongst  themselvef,! 
—•11  J     i^u  A  _A.       1-1         ■     .      S  anathematizing  one  another;  so  that,  aoeoir"- 

milk?     They  most  unquestionably  rejected  ( them,  the  character  of  the  kingdom  of 

many  articles  of  Christian  doctrine,  univer- )  Christ  is  the  same  with  that  which  Jcms 

_.ii ^  .,       ,4       14-4U      L      i-xx.     )  has  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Sataa.    Bat 

sally  received  and  taught  in  the  church  at  the    .gsurcdly  there  is  not&ing  more  oppoute  lo 

beginning  of  the  Reformation.    If  these  orti- }  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  than  such  a  tapposf 

i*lM  fi«/i  Ka».i  «»i^»>  «o  :.  «^f««  i«j  •u^        )  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesos  Chnst  (1 
cles  had  been  errora,  as  is  pretended,  the  as-    ,;.)  the  kingdom  of  Satan  is  divided  ig 

sistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  been  ( itself,  and  mu.<st  fall  house  upon  house,  to  its  1 

wanting  to  the  church;   the  gates  of  hell    J^*"'    ^Vk* •  f? l?^{ •  "^x"**?^  w*!lS ^ 
*?  ^  *    """  5  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt,  xvi.),  his  kingdun^l 

would  have  prevailed  against  her ;  and  the  ( is,  his  church,  built  upon  the  rock,  on  the  ■ 
faithful  would  no  longer  be  under  any  obliga- )  P«>fes«ion  of  faith,  and  under  the  same  eedcrii 
..        -.  .  T  ,...  .<..    ^twal  government,  is  perfectly  nnited :  and  M 

tion  of  heanng  her  voice ;  which  is  manifestly  ( thence  it  follows  that  she  is  immovable,  aadll 

contrary  to  the  promise  and  commandment  of)  ^^'^  ^^^  ^  ***"  **«**  «*«^''  prevail  anioit 
^.   .  .  ^  (in  other  words,  that  division,  which  Is  tb«^ 

^f^^^^'  (  ciple;  of  weakness  and  the  character  of  hdi,  ^ 

(  never  prevail  against  unity,  which  ia  the  pvi 
(  pie  of  strength,  and  the  character  of  tbt 
*  Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  zzviii.  19 ;  zvui.  17,  &e.      ( chureh. 
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itber  heterodox  principles,  equally  absurd  and  )  commends  and  enforces  unanimity  of  senti- 
MDstrous,  we  may  form  some  judgment  of  s  mcnt,  in  the  same  rule  of  faith,  as  the  proper 
tbenr  religious  systems,  as  we  judge  of  the )  character  of  those  who  make  profession  of 
ntoie  of  a  plant  from  the  fruit  which  it  pro-  s  Christianity.*  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
Aucf.*  )  unprejudiced  mind,  that  to  introduce  the  pri- 

In  vain  do  Protestants  wish  to  recriminate,  (  vate  spirit,  is  not  to  preserve,  but  absolutely 
iiffect  to  exaggerate  certain  abuses,  which  )  to  destroy  this  unanimity  of  spirit  and  uni- 
pretend  have  been  introduced  into  the  I  formity  of  doctrine.  Common  sense  dictates. 
Church.  This  is  a  frivolous  pretext  to  ]  that  in  every  state  there  must  be  judges  to 
their  schismatical  separation.  Jesus  ?  maintain  the  laws,  and  decide  upon  their 
foretold  that  scandals  and  abuses  would  S  meaning.  Were  a  legislator,  in  founding  a 
among  the  faithful ;  he  nevertheless  )  state,  to  form  a  body  of  laws,  and  afterwards 
emed  not  to  recommend  to  them  submission  \  content  himself  with  making  them  public, 
nd  attachment  to  the  Church,  justly  suppos- )  allowing  evciy  one,  even  the  meanest  of  the 
■gtbat  they  might  fmd,  as  the  natural  effect  ( people,  to  explain  them  in  their  own  way,  it  is 
flfhnman  weakness,  some  abuses  tolerated  by )  evident  that  each  one  would  explain  the  law  in 
wtain  pastors ;  but  without  giving  the  most  (  his  own  favor,  and  according  to  his  own  £incy, 
liftant  idea  that  the  Church,  divinely  assisted  ]  and  that,  instead  of  social  harmony,  and  secur- 
lyhis  Holy  Spirit,  could  possibly  eir  in  the  I  ity  of  property,  the  most  horrible  discord  and 
doctrines  she  taught.  Ailer  rejecting  the  au-  S  anarchy  would  ensue  and  universally  pre- 
ftonty  of  the  Church,  the  sectarists  pretend  )  vailf. 

Iht  e>'ery  thing  is  to  be  decided  by  the  text  S  Such,  however,  is  literally  the  system  which 
of  scripture  alone ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they /our  reforming  brethren  have  introduced  into 
give  liberty  to  every  one  to  concentrate  the  \  religion.  In  consequence  of  giving  to  each 
'  dmrch  in  himself,  by  allowing  every  one  to  )  one  the  right  of  explaining  the  scripture  as  he 
c^ilaio  the  scripture  according  to  his  own  (  pleases,  they  arc  divided  upon  all  the  articles 
frivate  sentiment.  /  of  religion ;  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm. 

How  false  and  unreasonable  such  a  princi-  ( that  were  they  to  be  assembled  to-morrow  to 
fk  ii,  we  may  learn  from  St.  Peter  (2  Pet. )  form  a  general  profession  of  faith,  it  would  be 
L  n.)  who  positively  declares  that  the  scrip-  ( impossible  for  them  all  to  agree  in  any  one 
tee  is  not  to  be  explained  by  private  inierprc-  \  essential  point.| 
UJm,  and  that  tliere  are  difficult  passages  in  ) 

8t  Ptal's  epUUes,  wliich  the  ignorant  and  un- 1     ♦  gee  1  Cor.  i. ;  iv. ;  xii.  12,  &c. 
Mr  vsmtj  as  they  do  other  scriptures,  to  their )     t  On  this  account  the  illustrious  Fcnclon  main- 
-    „^^,'t'  •••    -ic  (  taincd  that  "  it  if  better  to  live  without  any  law, 

nrnpemuum.    lii.  lO.  )  ^^^^  ^^  Yixve  laws  which  all  men  are  left  to  in- 

Fnm  the  example  of  Protestants  themselves,  /  tcrprct  according  to  their  se^»arate  opiniont  and 
itii clearly  demonstrated  tliat  nothing  is  more  )  iutercsts."-Ramsay».  Life  oi  Fenclon. 

Mat  than  this  rule  of  the  private  spirit  which )  ^  ^h^  greek  ghubch. 

Her  have  adopted :  for  they  could  never  agree  j     ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^       .„,^  ^^^^  .^_ 

amng  themselves  what  was    the    sense  of )  novators  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  Greek  Church, 

•criptme,  even  in  the  most  essenUal  points  of  (  "till  it  will  be  impossible  to  vindicate  her  from 
, .  y      *  ,   ,  ,         ^..     , ,         ,  !  the  puilt  of  schism.    That  m  the  fourth  century, 

■ith, such  as  regard  the  mystery  of  tlie  blessed  I  ^hen  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  reign  of  Ju- 
eocharist.  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  )  Han,  was  so  gloriously  justified  by  the  striking 

^      -  ^.  .     .  X    XI        *      •*        -J  testimony  given  in  favor  of  its  perpetuity,  the 

ncnunent  of  the  euchanst,  tlio  eternity  of  |  orig„t|j  fc|i,.igtians  were  united  in  one  body  with 
helJ*s  torments.  Hence  we  see  them  disunited, )  the  Latins,  and  made  profession  of  the  same  faith, 

,     ,..,,.,  .         ..         )  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

Ud  nearly  divided  into  as  many  sects  as  Uicre  V  ^hc  separaUon  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin 

ve  men.  How  different  was  the  judp:raent  of  •  Church  did  not  take  place  till  afterwards,  and  it 
i,n,...'         •..  .    '     1  )  was  chiefly  owine  to  the  contrivance  of  Phocion 

3l  Paul,  who,  in  his  epistles,  so  strongly  re-    ^^  ^f  j^jj^^^^j  Jerularius.    That,  in  this  sena- 

)  ration,  the  character  of  schism  and  of  error  be- 
•  See  Bovffiiet*!  History  of  the  ProtesUnt  Va- }  longs  solely  to  the  Greeks  will  appear  from  tho 
iHsoDi,  or  Dr.  Challoner'*  Grounds  of  the  Old  /  following  lUtement. 
leligMB,  first  cd.  p.  147.  ^     The  perpetual  doration  of  tho  one,  holy,  oath- 
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The  consequence  is,  that  no  Protestant  can  ( ine  each  point,  and,  after  a  profoand  fftac 
safely  rely  upon  the  instructions  of  his  minis- )  of  the  Scriptures,  to  determine  for  himsc 
ter :  his  very  religion  enjoins  him  to  distrust  I  wliich  arc  really  fundamental  article!!,  an 
the  word  of  man,  and  to  examine  for  himself  \  whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be  made  an 
how  far  it  is  agreeable  to  tlie  word  of  God : )  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  those  whicJ 
for  he  holds  it  as  a  maxim,  that  not  only  an  ;,  have  been  so  often  discussed  by  their  doC' 
individual  minister   in    privato,  but  even  a  /  tors. 

whole  assembly  of  ministers  may  err ;  and  that  (  Thus  it  appears  that  the  religion  of  Froteit 
every  Christian,  by  himself  alone,  is  compc- )  ants  involves  in  itself  an  internal  principled 
tent  to  judge  of  the  sense  in  which  the  scrip-  (  destruction ;  because  it  is  a  principle  of  tfail 
ture  is  to  be  understood,  llcnce,  in  order  to  )  religion  that  every  one  ought  \o  doubt,  aod 
ascertain  the  articles  of  their  belief,  it  is  ne- )  suspend  his  belief  of  all  that  he  has  bees 
cessary  that  all,  even  to  the  lowest  mechanic,  |  taught,  and  that,  to  be  assured  of  his  religion, 
should  read  the  scriptures,  not  only  in  the  /  he  ought  first  to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  tc 
common  versions,  but  also  in  the  origina]  ( make  an  exact  and  laborious  exajnination  ol 
texts  themselves.  To  say  tliat  the  funilamen- )  every  article ;  which,  however,  is  manifestly 
tal  points  of  faith  are  clear  to  all,  is  not  a  sat-  \  imiM)ssible  with  respect  to  the  great  mass  oj 
isfactory  answer  to  the  diificulty  here  stated ; )  mankind.  How  very  different  was  the  situi' 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  I  tion  of  the  faitliful  in  the  first  establishmenl 
Protestants  could  never  yet  agree  among  )  of  ChrL«!tianity,  as  is  manifest  from  the  cooii' 
themselves  respecting  fundamentals ;  and,  ( cil  of  Jerusalem,  whose  decision  vi-as  pro< 
in  the  second  place,  it  would  still  be  in-  j  posed  to  all  as  the  oracle  of  the  Holy  GhosL* 
cumbent  on  each  individual,  if  he  act  con-  /  In  virtue  of  this  principle,  no  Catholic  b« 
sistently  with  his  own  principles,  to  exam-  S  any  reason  to  doubt  or  distrust  the  orthodoi] 

olio  church  it  clearly  evinced  from  the  creed  }  and  others.  With  them,  therefore,  the  chaii|! 
which  the  Greeks  have  retained  equally  trith  the  1  eonimenced ;  and  we  may  nay  to  them  :  "  Yott 
lAtins,  and  in  which  they  equally  profess  to  be-  )  fathers,  for  the  space  of  nine  hundred  years,  be 
lieve  one,  holy,  ^tholic,  and  apostolic  church  ;  )  licved  the  priuacy  of  Peter,  and  now  you  rcfosi 
and  as  the  creed  can  never  be  fuliie,  BO  the  church  )  to  believe  it;  and,  by  this  same  change,  yoi 
can  never  fail  beini^  the  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  )  cease  to  belong  to  the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
apostolic  church,  which  we  profess  to  believe  in  )  which  ought  always  to  be  one,  and  always  thi 
the  creed.  )  same,  bv  the  same  profession  of  faith."    ]iy  thi 

This  church  existed  before  the  separation,  and  S  sepaniti'on  the  Greek  Church  has  also  lost  tb 
the  Greeks  acknowledged  her  authority:  this  is  S  character  of  catholic,  mentioned  in  the  creed 
a  fact  of  the  greatest  notoriety.  This  church,  S  while  the  Latin  Church  has  visibly  retained  it 
therefore,  since  the  separation,  must  still  exi&t  S  This  schism,  however,  is  not  universal,  but  re 
cither  with  the  latins  or  the  Greeks.  Now,  S  strained  to  some  parts  of  the  east ;  for  there  ar 
when  the  Greeks  separated  from  the  latins,  tlie  S  still  many  Greeks  and  oriental  churches  that  coo 
Latin  Church  made  no  alteration :  she  remained  S  tinue  united  in  communion  with  the  I^tin  Chiireh 
perfectly  the  same,  both  as  to  faith  and  disci-  \  and  thus  concur  with  her  in  funning  one  and  th' 
pline.  The  Greeks,  however,  cannot  deny  but  S  name  church,  spread  over  the  whole  world.  ] 
that,  before  this  unfortunate  separation,  the  true  )  i<i  also  worthy  of  observation  that  the  chnrchc 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  existed  in  the  Catholic  ^  which  are  not  in  communion  with  the  Ronai 
Church;  for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  in  the  S church,  do  still  agree  with  her  in  the  leadioj 
Greek  Church,  which  was  then  united  to  the  S  controversies  l>etween  Catholics  and  Protestants 
Latin  Church  by  the  profession  of  the  same  faith.  S  The  modern  Greeks  profess  a  fi^reat  vcneratio 
If,  therefore,  the  Latin  was  the  true  chnrch  be-  J  for  the  holy  fathers  of  the  primitive  diurch,  botl 
fore  the  separation,  it  must  still  have  continued  ^  Greek  and  Latin  :  now  these  fathers  have  unan 
to  be  the  true  church,  because  the  separation  of  Njniously  agreed  in  acknowled^rin^  the  suprcmac; 
the  Greeks  caused  in  it  no  alteration  whatever,    s  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  there  still  remains,  there' 

But,  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  a  real  chun:^  \  fore,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Greeks  a  principle  c 
took  place,  inasmuch  as  they  renounced  com-  \  reunion  with  the  Catholic  Church,— a  principK 
munion  with  the  see  of  Peter,  which  their  fath-  S  which  their  fathers  constantly  professed  by  ae 
crs  had  always  honored  as  the  first  of  all  churches  \  knowled^ing  a  due  subordination  to  the  siiecesso 
and  the  centre  of  catholic  unity.  The  modem  s  of  St.  Peter.  See  Origen,  Horn,  n,  in  Exod. 
tchismatics  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  lir>it(  St.  Basil,  T.  1.  p.  *240;  St.  Cyril,  Cat.  17,  &c 
■even  general  councils ;  and  that  the  primacy  of  (  The  chief  question  about  which  their  separatio 
the  see  of  Peter  was  solemnly  recognized  in  the  ( began,  refrards  the  procession  qf  the  Holy  Ghosi 
last  ai  well  as  in  the  first  of  those  councils,  is  (  The  Greeks  say  he  proceeds  from  the  Fathe 
what  cannot  be  denied  by  any  impartial  judge.     (  only ;  we   (and  here   the  Church  of  Englan 

The  Greeks,  therefore,  by  separating  from  the  (  agrees  with  us)  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Fathc 
Latins,  evidently  abandoned  the  path  marked  out  ( and  the  Son. 
by  our  aneestors,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Athanasius,       *  Acts  zv.  28. 
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Uitelie^  because  he  rests  secure  on  the  I  and  he  will  give  you  another  paraclete,  that 
ni^  of  that  Church,  to  which  the  assist-  S  he  may  abide  with  you  fok  ever,  the  Spirit 
rof  the  same  Holy  Spirit  was  promised )  of  truth."* 
iD  aces  to  come.    **  I  will  ask  the  Father,  \  •  John  sir.  16. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN     IN     A     CHURCH     YARD 


■ni  te  ■■  U>  be  here;  if  thou  wilt,  let  iu  make  here  three  tabemaclee,  one  for  thoc,  one  for  Moees,  and 

one  for  Eliaa."— a.  HafOcw. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here. 
If  thou  wilt  let  us  build — but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  Eve  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead,  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shan  we  build  to  Ambition  ?    Ah,  no ! 
Afiighted  he  shrinketh  away ; 

F<Mr  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  dark  narrow  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  clay. 
To  tiie  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty  ?    Ah,  no !  she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  that,  but  yesterday,  fools  could  adore. 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

ShaD  we  build  to  the  puiple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud  ? 

Alas !  they  are  all  laid  aside. 
And  here 's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed, 
Save  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 

To  riches?    Alas !  t  is  in  vain ; 
Who  bid  in  their  turns  have  been  hid ; 

The  treasures  are  squandered  again ; 
And  here,  in  the  grave,  are  all  metals  forbid. 
Save  the  tinsel  that  shines  on  the  dark  coffin  lid. 

To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford. 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  ? 

Ah !  here  is  a  plentiful  board ! 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  at  their  pitiful  cheer. 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love  ? 
Ah,  no !  they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above : 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters,  arc  laid  side  by  side, 
Yet  none  baire  saluted  and  none  have  replied. 
Vol.  \^ — ^No.  8.  t 
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Unto  Sorrow  ?    The  dead  cannot  grieve ; 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  car, 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve, 
Ah !  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  love,  hope  or  fear. 
Peace  !  peace !  is  the  watch-word,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow  ? 
Ah,  no !  for  his  empire  is  known. 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow ! 
Beneath  the  cold  head,  and  around  the  dark  stone. 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise  ! 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fulfilled : 
And  the  tliird  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice. 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the  skies. 
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TBAMSLATCD  FROM  TIIC  FRBSICU  OF  rOONT  Dt  KAISTRE,  BY  REV.  JOBX  rLBTCBBR,  D.»w 

LETTER    III. 

Speciment  of  the  aocounts  with  which  trtrellers,  and  particularly  our  Elnirliah  trarellen,  i 
and  feed  the  credulity  of  the  public,  on  the  subject  of  the  Inquisition.  Frightful  tales  relati 
the  pious  and  learned  rector  of  Pewsey,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend.  When  strictly  analjraei 
examined,  they  amount  to  little  else  than  so  many  silly  tales  and  cock  and  bull  stories. 

MoNSiEUB  Le  Comte, 

WHEN  I  spoke  to  you,  in  my  preceding; )  man,  full  of  prejudices  and  animosity  a^ 
letters,  of  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition,  (  every  thing  Catholic,  would  not  speak 
and  described  its  distinctive  characteristics,  I S  favorably  of  the  Inquisition.  The  folk 
borrowed  my  account  almost  exclusively  from  )  is  one  of  his  accounts,  which  I  will  re 
the  reports  of  the  committee  of  the  Cortes,  or-  S  you  to  consider  with  attention.  He  tel 
daining  the  suppression  of  this  celebrated  in- )  "  that  at  a  little  distance  from  Sevill 
stitution.  I  could  not  have  given  you  a  better  (  beheld  a  building,  the  form  of  which  s 
proof  than  this  of  my  own  strict  impartiality.  /  him.  Having  asked  a  variety  of  questim 
For  when  to  defend  a  criminal,  his  defender  (specting  it,  a  person  of  distinction  who  ac 
derives  his  evidences  from  the  very  act  itself )  panied  him,  informed  him  that  this  strx 
of  his  accusation,  the  accuser  surely  in  such  (  built  edifice  was  called  El  Qftemaderoi 
case  has  no  reason  to  complain.  )  seeching  him,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  n 

And  now,  sir,  in  order  to  make  you  ac- )  to  tell  any  one,  from  whom  he  receivec 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  S  information.'*  Struck  with  honx)r  at  th 
of  the  Inquisition,  I  will  cite  to  you,  in  the  )  telligence,  the  humane  and  pious  Mr.  T 
first  place,  the  testimony  of  an  authority  which  ( send  then  tells  us  that  **  he  at  once  has 
is  as  little  to  be  called  in  question  as  that  of )  away  from  a  spot  which  his  imagination  ] 
the  Cortes.  It  is  that  of  a  learned  English  (  ed  all  in  flames."  The  next  day,  he  ai 
Protestant  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Jo3cph  Town- }  person  in  the  oifice  of  judge,  communical 
send,  who  travelled  in  Spain  during  the  years  ) 
1786  and  '87.    You  may  suppose  that  such  a )       •  That  is,  the  place  for  burning  crimiDa 
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t 

hjn  tbt  this  buildings  was  used  as  a  scaflbld  for  :  leave  open  a  wide,  strange  latitude :  and  it  is 

bumlog  heretics,  and  that  it  was  not  more  than  ;  really  entertaining  to  hear  him,  first  confidently 

fcor  years  ^o,  when  a  female  underwent  this  ^  assert  that  the  place  is  destined  for  the  bum- 

puishment.    She  was  a  nun  who  had  been  )  ing  of  heretics ;  and  then  immediately  after, 

iltjr  of  different  infamous  actions  and  crimes. '  cite  as  a  proof  of  tiiis,  not  the  execution  of  a 

ii  the  narrative  of  this  learned  travel-  (  heretic,  but  of  a  monster. 

'k,  I     In  certain  wise  and  well  regulated  states  of 

Sew,  my  lord,  only  for  a  moment  weigh  \  Europe,  the  law  is,  that  the  incendiary  of  an 

■e  of  iff  absunlities.    In  the  first  place, )  inhabited  house  shall  himself  be  condemned  to 

vliit  if  an  edifice  designed  **a<  a  tcq^o/cf  for  j  the  flames;  and  the  public  in  general  say: 

(he  burning  of  heretics  ?'*    Such  an  edifice, )  "  He  very  well  deserves  it."    But,  at  all  events, 

Mned  to  such  a  purpose,  would  of  course  I  think  you.  Sir,  that  the  person  who  is  guilty  of 

bum  itself,  at  the  first  experiment,  and  could  )  a  variety  of  infamous  crimes,  both  in  practice 

tove  bnt  once.    But  an  edifice,  serving  as  a  I  and  in  theory,  is  less  criminal  in  fact  than  an 

mfddj  is  really  something  so  ridiculous  that  >  incendiary  ? 

Ike  imigination  can  fancy  nothing  more  pre-  {     But  I  will  cite  to  you  another  example  of 

poitennis.  And  then,  how  exceedingly  amus-  )  Mr.  Townsend*s  abhorrence  and  reprobation 

i^isthe  grave  recommendation  of  the  dis-  (  of  the  Inquisition.    It  is  the  accountof  a  very 

fij^slied   personage,    requesting  the  Rev.  { frightful  Auto-da-fe,  which  took  place  a  little 

Inreller  *<  not  to  reveal  the  secret !"  a  secret, )  while  before  his  reverence  arrived  in  Spain. 

noeemlng  a  public  building,  designed  for  the  (     "  A  beggar,"  he  tells  us,  "  named  Ignazio 

eiecatlon  of  criminals  by  fire !    Such  as  these  >  Rodriguez,  was  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of 

are  the  pitiful  tales,  by  which  ignorance  and  ( the  Inquisition  for  having  distributed  certain 

bigotiy  impose  upon  the  credulity  and  weak- )  love  potions  of  a  very  indecent  nature,  and  for 

nesof  the  public.    I  have  no  doubt,  but  the  (  having,  in  the  administration  of  the  infamous 

Snvity  of  the  Spaniard  upon  this  occasion  )  remedy,  pronounced  certain  words  of  necro- 

■Qst  have  pitied,  or  rather  ridiculed  the  ab-  (  mancy.    It  was  moreover  proved,  that  he  had 

nudity  of  the  man,  whose  protestant  piety )  administered  the  disgusting  dose  to  all  ranks 

could  have  swallowed    so   much    nonsense. }  of  persons.    Rodriguez  had  two  accomplices 

•*  Ym  sti,**  some  good-natured  wit  of  Seville  )  in  his  crimes,  who  were  equally  condemned, 

mold  have  said  to  him  "you  see  this  building, )  Juliana  Lopez  and  Angela  Barrios.    One  of 

3r;  it  U  here  that  they  burn  heretics  in  great ;  tliosc  imploring  the  judges  to  spare  her  life, 

•KTtty.    But  pray,  for  the  love  of  God,  donH )  they  told  her,  *  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of 

•9  axy  iking  about  it ;  else  you  veould  ruin  I  the  Holy  Office  to  condemn  any  one  to  death.* 

■r."    (a)  )  Rodriguez  was  condemned  to  be  led  through 

It  is,  again,  not  a  little  entertaining  to  re- ^  the  streets  of  Madrid,  mounted  on  an  ass;  and  to 

nark,  that  our  tnveller  speaks  of  the  Quema- )  be  whipped.  They  likewise  imposed  upon  him 

^.  just  as  if  it  were  a  coffee  roaster,  every  ^  certain  practices  of  religion  ;  and  to  be  ban- 

%  10  use.    His  imagination  represents  this  \  ished  from  the  capital  for  five  years.    The 

boildiiig  to  him,  *<  as  a  place  surrounded  with  )  reading  of  the  sentence  was  frequently  inter- 

iuDM  of  blood."    You  would  suppose  it  a  ( rupted  by  peals  of  laughter,  in  which  the  beg- 

ringhter-house,  in  the  middle  of  a  permanent )  gar  himself  joined." 

and  constantly  burning  funeral  pile.  And  yet,  (  "  Accordingly,  the  criminal  was  led  through 
for  Jour  years  it  bad  never  once  witnessed  an  )  the  streets,  but  not  whipped.  On  the  way  and 
ejwcntson !  And  then,  too,what  was  the  victim?  |  during  the  procession,  the  people  offered  him 
'*  H  wot  a  Ttttn,  convicted  of  different  infamous  )  wine  and  biscuits"  (cruel  creatures)  "to  re- 
etimeM  and  profanations."  )  fresh  him."    Such  is  the  narrative  given  by 

And  where  then,  tell  me,  is  the  nation  where  )  Mr.  Townsend. 
jostice  does  not  visit  such  crimes  as  her*s  ?  f     Now,  I  do  think,  that  nothing  can  well  be 
Tbe  pious  traveller  has  not  thought  proper  to  I  more  lenient  and  humane  than  all  this  process, 
enter  into  any  details.    But  his  expressions  )  If  here  the  tribunal  desen'es  any  reproach,  it 
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is  for  the  excess  of  its  indulgence.  For,  if  we  [  speak  of  wUnesseSj  he  in  this  case  hctnyithe 
only  consider  the  words  of  the  traveller,  we  grosi^est  ignorance  of  criminal  justice.  FQr,if 
find  that  the  ingredicnis  employed  by  llodri-  .  any  tiling  can  do  honor  to  any  govemmeat  Of 


thing  that  can  prove  strength  and  impartiili^, 
it  is  the  authority  which  it  gives  to  its 
nals  to  cite  before  tliem  such  witnesses  is ' 
think  ncccfssary  to  determine  the  justioeflfflf^'j 
cause.  It  is  so  in  England :  as,  in  ftct^  itii 
in  every  civilized  nation.  Men,  if  ani 


J 


g^ez,  were  such  as  would,  in  any  other  coun- 
txy,  have  condemned  him  to  the  pillur)',  to  the 
galleys,  or  even  to  the  gallows. 

However,  all  this  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Town- 
send.  "The  crime,**  he  remarks,  **was  far 
below  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal ;  and  it  would 

have  been  much  better  to  have  punished  the  :  arc  every  where  obliged  to  appear  befixre  thek 
miserable  WTctch  tn  secret,  by  the  vilest  min-  respective  courts  of  justice ;  to  g^ive  testimoi^, 
ister  of  justice.**  )  and  to  submit  sometimes  to  veiy  painful  aad  .] 

It  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  case,  that  this  Mr. .  tedious  interrogatories.  But  so  it  is:  ^rltt 
Townscnd  may  have  been  once,  or  may  be  still  a  :  there  is  question  of  Spain,  principles  are  tl- 
very  sensible  man.  But,  where  national  preju-  ;  tered.  Justice  here  i$  injustice;  and  rigU  u 
dices  and  religious  bigotry  prevail,  there  g^od  ,  wrong. 

sense  is  completely  useless.  Strange  it  is  to  see  \     But,  if  it  be  the  design  of  Mr.  Townsend  to 
a  man  insolently  reprobating  the  criminal  juris- '  speak  of  the  accused,  here  he  is  more  lidioh 
prudence  of  a  distinguished  nation ;  and  at  the  >  lous  still .   For,  let  the  person  be  who  he  niji    j 
same  time,  himself  recommending  the  adoption    if  he  be  accused  of  any  crime,  why  ought  hi 
of  secret  punishments.    Had  the  Inquisition  )  not  to  be  cited  or  arrested,  accordingly  as  ci^    i 
ordered  one  single  lash  of  the  whip  to  be  in-  !  cumstanccs  require?    Strange  indeed  woaU    ^ 
flicted  «ecre/Zy,  our  traveller,  in  this  case,  would  ;  be  the  privilege  that  exempted  any  one*  oi 
have  loudly  inveighed  against  such  atrocity,  \  such  and  such  individuals,  from  the  jmiififr 
and  have  enriched  his  work  with  a  beautiful  { tion  or  action  of  the  trihnnala.    But,  the  eih 
engraving,  in  which  he  would  have  exhibited  |  camstance  which  beyond  any  other  hutitti 
two  huge,  robust  executioners,  tearing  with  )  feelings  of  our  traveller,  is  this,  •' thai  tki  pet' 
furious  strokes  the  flesh  of  the  unhappy  vie- )  son  accused  may  be  arrested  in  ike  ii^ftf ;  etd 
tim,  in  the  depth  of  some  frightful  dungeon, '  even  in  his  bed  /'*    This,  above  all  the  alrod- 
and  in  the  presence  of  some  pious  Dominic-  /  ties  of  the  Inquisition,  is  what  most  exdtai 
ans.  (  his  indignation.  In  England  it  may  be  tiie  ( 

Is  it  not,  my  lord,  a  piece  of  insolent  pre-  i  that  a  debtor  or  a  person  guilty  only  of 
sumption  in  a  traveller,  a  mere  stranger,  to  small  offence,  may  not  or  cannot  be  uiMtai 
undertake  to  decide,  without  any  knowledge  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  in  bed.  BiA 
of  the  cause,  what  a  great  tribunal  of  Spain  \  I  do  not  believe  that  such  can  be  the 
should  either  publish  or  conceal,  according  to )  whenever  there  is  question  of  ft  eapital 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  which  are  brought  (  Or  if  such  be  the  case,  I  can  only  fay,  **■• 
before  it,  and  the  degree  of  publicity  which  (  much  the  worse  for  England.'*  And  I  do  aok 
human  wickedness  has  stamped  upon  them  ?  /  see,  why  Spain  is  so  fiir  obliged  to  reipeet  Ihft. 
Surely,  the  tribunals  of  Spain,  like  those  of  (  sleep  of  a  set  of  villains, 
other  nations,  are  the  best  judges  of  what  it  is  )  We  have  just  seen  the  preparatioiis  fiv  fht 
proper,  either  to  conceal  or  to  expose  to  the  I  frightful  Auto-da-fi^,  which  took  place  it 
public.  )  1764,  in  virtue  of  which  an  infiunoua  crimiBil 

The  rest  of  the  reproaches  of  the  reverend  i  was  condemned  to  eat  biscuits  and  drink  winBt 
traveller  concerning  the  Inquisition,  are  not ;  through  the  streets  of  Madrid.  But  let  ua  noiw 
less  groundless  than  the  preceding.  He  says,  ( still  farther  see,  how  our  good  Protestant  re- 
fer example,  "  that  this  tribunal  can  cite  before  ( lates  the  tenns  in  wliich  the  Grand  Inqoiaitnr 
it  whomsoever  it  thinks  proper ;  nay,  that  it )  addressed  the  impious  wTetch,  and  announced 
can  even  surprise  and  seize  people  in  their '  to  him  the  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office.  Mr. 
beds,  in  the  middle  of  the  night.*'  ^  Townsend's  account  of  it  is  not  a  little  amua- 

If  here,  it  be  Mr.  Townsend's  intention  to  '^  ing. 
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"My  son,"*  said  the  Inqubitor  with  the )  nature,  the  true  diameter  and  proceedings  of 

gicilest  mUdnetji,  "  you  are  goini^  to  hi.'ar  the  ( the  Inquisition.    There  is  however  another 

ichtioD  of  your  crimes,  and  tlie  sentence  pro-  /  circumstance  which  well  deserves  your  serious 

Bounced  for  the  expiation  of  your  guilt.    Our  (  attention.    It  is  this,  that  the  tribunal  of  the 

Mnity  is  great;  because  our  holy  tribunal, )  Inquisition  wliich  is  thus  so  grossly  caiumni- 

ihnyi  most  indulgent,  seeks  rather  to  reform  }  ated  and  reviled,  was,  in  fact,  rendered  a  real 

ftnto  panish.    Let  your  sorrow  flow  from  j  Court  of  Equity ^  at  least  equally  necessary  in 

the  eoDKioasness  of  guilt,  and  not  from  a  /  the  criminal  order  of  things  as  it  was  in  the 

»wamt  of  the  disgrace  you  suffer."  (  civil.     Grotius  has  defmcd  equity  "  Correctio 

The  monster  was  accor<lingly,  as  I  h9.ve /ejus, in qito lex, propter universalitatem^deficU;^* 

tilted,  marched  through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  ( that  is,  "  the  remedy  invented  for  those  cases, 

Mting  biscuits  and  drinking  wine.    And  the  )  in  which  the  law,  on  account  of  its  universal- 

pio6i  traveller  adds.  Oh,  horrible  cruelty !  that  I  ity,  is  deficient.*'  This  definition  is  the  dictate 

"the  first  nobility  and  all  the  ladies  of  the }  only  of  a  great  mind.    Man  can  make  only 

court,  were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  cere-  }  general  laws.    And  for  tliis  very  reason,  they 

Bony,  by  the  Marquis  de  Cogulludo,  who  also  ^  are,  of  their  own  nature,  in  part  unjust ;  be- 

give  a  grand  entertainment  after  it  to  the  |  cause  tliey  cannot  reach  and  apply  to  every 

judges  and  officers  of  the  Inquisition."  (possible  case.    Whence  it  is  true,  that  the 

He  closes   his  interesting  narrative  with )  exception  to  the  rule  is,  under  these  circum- 

the  ibOowing  reflection,  which,  if  any  thing  (  stances,  alike  and  equally  just,  as  is  the  rule 

of  the  kind  could  do  so,  ought  somewhat  to )  itself.    And  wherever  there  is  neither  dispen- 

tvprise  US  in  this  trayelling  minister  of  the  I  sation,  exception,  nor  mitigation,  there  must 

GospeL  ]  necessarily  in  such  cases  exist  violation  and 

Mfftfae  king,"  he  says,  "wishing  to  destroy )  abuses:  because  universal  conscience  allow- 

fhe  tiibanal,  intended  to  render  it  contcmpti-  ( ing,  at  first,  the  establishment  of  exceptions, 

Us  in  the  cjw  of  his  subjects,  he  could  not )  soon,  individual  passions  interfere  to  general- 

hssi  adoptMl  a  better  expedient."  s  ise  them,  in  order  to  defeat  the  law. 

Thus  tiien  the  admirable  alliance  of  legal)     In  the  criminal  order  of  things,  the  power  of 

smrity  with  Christian  charity ;  the  compas-  {  equity  is  usually  confided  and  confined  to  the 

M  of  the  public,  corresponding  with  the )  sovereign.    Hence  the  grant  of  pardons,  the 

chaescf  of  the  judges,  the  paternal  address  (  commutation  of  punishments.  Letters  de  Ca- 

nd  diseoniBe  of  the  Inquisitor ;  the  sentence  )  chet,  &c.,  in  room  of  legal  condemnations, 

flf  eondemnation,  no  other  than  an  exhorta-  /  economical  judgments,  &c.    But,  it  is  a  point 

tin  to  the  criminal  to  reform  his  life ;  the  S  which  every  enlightened  observer  knows  and 

pBBsfament  which  followed,  changed  all  at )  will  admit,  that  the  interference  of  the  sove- 

onee  iato  a  fieast  of  mercy,  which  the  nobility  \  reign^s  power  in  the  administration  of  justice, 

cams  to  celebiate,in  company  with  the  judges, )  is  of  all  things  the  most  dangenms.    Not  that 

aO  this  nild  and  tender  jurisprudence,  and  ( I  wish,  God  forbid  that  I  should,  to  call  in 

vhicb  is  80  remarkable  and  so  peculiar  to  j  question  the  sovereign's  claim  to  the  happy, 

Spain,  neither  awakes  the  admiration  nor  yet  \  and  magnificent   right  of  granting  pardon. 

At  sicndenst  interest  of  a  man,  whose  eye  is )  What  alone  I  contend  for  is,  that  be  ought  to 

doodcd  and  whose  reason  is  vitiated  by  the  ?  make  use  of  the  prerogative  with  prudence  and 

OAhappy  prejudices  of  his  nation.    On  the  (  great  sobriety,  lest  by  exerting  it  too  far,  he 

eontniy,  in  the  whole  process,  and  in  a  spec- )  create  greater  evils.   I  think,  that  whenever 

fade  that  would  have  excited  the  admiration  of  s  there  is  not  any  question  o£ pardon  properly  so 

a  Mahometan  or  a  Hindoo,  had  they  properiy  /  called,  but  of  certain  mitigations  which  it  is 

imdentood  it,  oar  enlightened  traveller  sees  C  not  easy  to  define,  but,  above  all,  with  respect 

nothing  but  objects  of  ridicule  and  motives  for )  to  such  crimes  as  violate  religion  and  public 

cotttampt.  (  morals,  I  think,  that  in  these  cases,  the  miti- 

I  hope,  my  lord,  that  I  have  now  said  enough  )  gating  power  would,  with  far  greater  advan- 

Co  give  you  a  coirect  idea  of  the  origin,  the  { tage,  be  vested  in  an  enlightened  tribunal  in 
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which  « the  Oil  of  Mercy"  is  introduced  amid  ( rity  nor  any  seductions  of  persuasion, 
the  angry  and  violent  discussions  of  criminal )  move  him  from  his  determinttion  to  folk 
jurisprudence  ?  ?  the  cause  of  justice.    He  suspected  and 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Inqui- }  carefully  the  accusations  alleged  againi 
iition,  it  is  certain,  is  so  formed  as  to  render  f  two  brothers :  and  having  procured  frei 
great  service  to  the  public.  For  example,  it  ( timony,  he  declared  both  of  them  inn 
may  be  remembered  that  not  many  years  ago, )  The  business  was  then  carried,  by  appei 
a  very  infamous  female  in  Madrid,  had,  by  the  i  fore  the  Supreme  tribunal  of  the  Inqoi 
appearance  of  the  most  heroic  piety,  but  con- )  at  Madrid.  And  here  too,  the  Grand  In 
cealing  the  deepest  and  the  most  refined  hypo-  ( tor  resisted  nobly  the  giant-child  of  favo; 
crisy,  contrived  to  deceive  the  whole  capital. )  obtained  the  victory  over  him.  One  of  th> 
She  had  for  her  pretended  director  and  her  /  thers  who  had  been  imprisoned,  was  i 
real  accomplice,  a  monk  still  more  wicked  and  ( liberty,  and  the  other  who  had  taken  1 
abandoned  than  herself.  Such  ^'as  the  excess )  returned  quietly  to  his  friends, 
of  her  criminal  artifices,  that  she  imposed  upon  S  On  another  occasion,  previous  to  the  i 
the  credulity  of  a  certain  bishop ;  and  pre- )  said  instance,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  A 
tending  that  she  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  cham-  ( making  the  visit  to  the  prisons  of  the  Inc 
ber,  obtained  leave,  through  his  interest  and  )  tion,  found  in  them  certain  individuals  hit 
application,  to  have  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ( unknown  to  him.  *<  Jhul  who,"  he  said, 
preserved  in  it,  for  the  alleged  exercise  of  her  )  these  men  ?" — "  They  are  men"  was  the  i 
devotions.  It  was,  however,  ere  long  discov-  ?  **  who  have  been  arrested  by  the  orden  oj 
ered,  that  this  said  apartment  was  the  scene  S  emment,  and  sent  into  theu  pritoM/ortuc 
and  theatre  of  the  most  criminal  disorders. )  such  a  cause." — "  Well"  remarked  the  I 
Here  then  the  Inquisition,  informed  of  the  ( sitor,  **  but  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  wi) 
crimes,  and  taking  to  itself  the  cognisance  of)  ligion.'*  And  he,  accordingly,  ordered 
them,  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  displaying  ( to  be  released. 

a  magnificent  Auto-da-fe,  against  the  two )  Besides  the  aforesaid  accounts,  whi 
criminals,  and  above  all  against  the  monk.  (  have  leamt  from  the  most  unquestionibl 
However,  even  on  this  awful  occasion,  justice  )  thority ,  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  thoi 
could  not  entirely  supersede  mercy.  The  In-  (  others  which  attest  the  happy  influence  c 
quisition  disposed  of  the  abandoned  woman  )  Inquisition,  considered  at  once  as  a  con 
without  any  ^clat,  punished  her  accomplice,  r  equity,  as  an  instrument  of  national  pi 
without  putting  him  to  death,  and  screened  (  and  as  an  organ  of  censure.  It  is,  in  fai 
the  reputation  of  the  unsuspecting  prelate, )  this  threefold  point  of  view,  that  this  in 
whose  credulity  had  been  so  shamefully  im-  (  tion  ought  properly  to  be  considered.  F 
posed  upon.  ;  times,  its  gentler  influences  serve  to  mitigm' 

I  will  cite  to  you  another  example.  The  (  severity,  and  the  oRen  ill-graduated  inflix 
history  of  two  ecclesiastics,  the  brothers  Qucs-)  of  the  criminal  law.  In  some  instana 
tas,  was  very  well  known  throughout  Spain.  ( enables  the  sovereign  to  exercise,  witl 
They  had  the  misfortune  to  have  displeased )  inconvenience  than  he  can  do  in  any 
a  celebrated  favorite  at  court;  and  were,  ^  tribunal,  a  certain  kind  of  justice,  which  i 
through  his  interest,  made  over  to  the  In- (  one  form  or  other  exists  in  every  country 
quisition,  charged  with  an  accusation,  which )  short,  on  many  occasions,  more  fortunat 
was  supported  by  all  the  weight  of  an  influ-  (  successful  than  the  tribunals  of  other  na) 
ence  which  seemed  to  be  invincible.  In  short, )  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  represses 
nothing  was  forgotten  or  omitted  that  inge-  S  and  immorality,  in  a  way,  of  all  others  the 
nuity  could  imagine  or  invent,  to  ruin  the  two  ?  useful  to  the  State,  threatening,  wheneve 
individuals.  But  the  Inquisitor  of  Valladolid,  S  disorder  becomes  notorious  or  alarmin, 
by  some  means  or  other,  got  wind  of  the  con- )  efface  the  line  which  separates  the  sin  ^ 
spiracy ;  and  neither  any  ascendancy  of  autho-  S  crime. 
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itever  might  be  said  of  its  utility  under 
Jar  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  it 
idered  to  Spain  the  most  signal  services, 
lis  illustrious  kingdom  owes  to  it  the 


trihute  of  immortal  thanks.  This  however  is 
a  point  which  I  propose  to  establish  in  my  suc- 
ceeding letter,  so  as  to  leave,  I  flatter  myself, 
no  doubt  upon  your  lordship^s  mind. 


NOTES     AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

^a) Ejigluh  Travellen.  \  ladies  and  half  the  old  women  of  the  nation. 

)  A  book  of  travels,  without  these  recommenda- 
EBE  is  no  set  of  men  under  the  sun,  who  ?  tions,  and  our  Lamians  know  it  well,  would 
ipond  so  exacUy  with  the  character  of  Ra-  |  be  lifeless  and  insipid ;  it  would  hardly  find  a 
•  Lamian  witches,  as  our  English  travel- )  reader.  Hence,  for  the  trade  is  a  very  profit- 
"  These  witches,"  says  Rabelais,  "  are  so  S  able  one,  hence  the  quick-sightcdness  of  these 
•righted  and  lynx-eyed,  when  they  arc  )  men  in  seeing,  and  their  zeal  and  eloquence 
home,  that  they  can  see  every  thing,  can  ( jn  describing  what  they  represent  as  the  Ca- 
!>iects  which  had  never  before  been  ob-  j  tholic  religion.  The  real  fact  however  is,  that 
d,  nor  so  much  as  heard  of.  Whereas,  ( their  representations  and  accounts,  are,  for  the 
they  are  at  home,  they  can  see  nothing ; )  far  greater  part,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
ire  downright  blind.  The  case  is,  that  I  tissue  of  silly  lies  and  pitiful  tales,  the  dic- 
al  home  they  regularly  and  always  put  5  tates  of  prejudice,  and  the  inventions  of  bigotry 
tije% into  their  ihoes."  (and  interest.    "There  is  no  wonder,**  says 

ch  precisely  as  this  is  the  character,  and  )  Dr.  Moore,  "  that  the  English  are  peculiarly 
the  case,  particularly  of  our  English  Ira-  (  prejudiced  in  their  notions  of  foreign  countries, 
»:  for,  the  travellers  of  other  nations  are  )  and  still  more  so,  in  regard  to  the  religious 
er,  when /rom  home,  so  keen  sighted,  nor )  tenets  of  foreign  nations.  Well  stocked  with 
I  ai  home,  so  blind  as  ours  are.  Our  tra- )  prejudices,  bel'ore  they  begin  to  travel,  they 
IB,  true  Lamians,  in  their  journeys,  and  ?  are  always  sure  to  look  out  for  those  objects 
and  TOjrages  to  different  countries,  dis- 1  which  confirm  them  ....  Many  English 
r  an  endless,  countless  multitude  of  the  ?  travellers  remain  four  or  five  years  abroad ;  and 
gest  and  most  astonishing  things  that  \  during  all  that  space,  have  hardly  been  ever  in 
ever  heard  of,  monsters,  chimeras,  8tc.,  >  any  other  company  but  that  of  their  own  coun- 
h  no  human  being  but  themselves  had  ( try  men.*' — Traveli  through  France. 
10  much  as  suspected  to  exist.  Hence  )  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to  adduce  the  tes- 
•reiy  interesting  volumes  are  full  of  the  ( timony  of  a/no  of  our  travellers,  (for  they  are 
:important discoveries,  beings,  and  scenes, )  not,  every  one  of  them,  Lamian  witches,)  who 
actions,  and  objects,  alike  curious  and  ( reprobate  the  conduct  and  the  prejudices,  of 
duful  as  they  are  important.  These  im- )  their  fellow-travelling  countrymen.  Thus,  the 
int  discoveries  relate  principally,  howe- ?  candid  Mr.  Temple  says:  "  Every  Englishman 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  the  professors,  {  must  own,  after  a  little  travelling  and  mixing 
fisUies,  the  vices,  the  superstitions,  the )  in  foreign  society,  that  our  own  prejudices, 
iliy,  Si«.  of  what  they  call  "  Popery.**  ( whether  as  a  nation  or  a  sect,  appear  to  us  as 
I  then  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  descrip-  /  unworthy  and  inveterate,  as  those  of  any  under 
B  which  they  give  of  these  things,  are  so  ( the  sun.  They  will  admit  that  no  set  of  men, 
neat;  their  tales  of  wonder  are  so  admira-  j  in  their  private  character,  have  been  so  ii\juri- 
toU,  as  to  excite  the  delight  of  the  pious  (  ously  aspersed  by  the  cankered  tongue  of 
^Mtant,  and  confirm  him  in  the  ortho- )  slander,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood, 
|rof  his  faith :  whilst  indeed  some  of  their )  Sic.** — Travels, 
I  are  so  frightful,  as  to  terrify  the  pious  (     If  the  tales  of  our  travellen  were  read  only 
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by  the  candid  and  enIi||^itenod,  so  far  from  j  gree.  And  then  too  what  is  equally  the  can 
wishing  to  check,  I  should  wish  rather  to  pro-  >  vice  in  this  country  is  far  bolder  and  mov 
mote  their  circulation  :  because  to  such  minds  (  unblushing  than  it  is  in  other  nationi :  lor,  i 
the  reading  of  them  would  suggest  only  feel- )  these,  however  prevalent  it  may  be,  it  is  at  il 
ings  of  contempt  and  reprobation  ibr  so  much  I  events  far  more  retired  and  more  modest  .| 
injustice.  In  like  manner,  if  their  accounts  S  In  regard  of  the  nr^/«d  o/*  re^^ioit.  Bishjl 
and  tales  did  us  no  injury,  we  should  in  this )  Porteus,  in  one  of  his  Charges  says :  "Seanij 
case  laugh  at  them,  as  so  many  subjects  of  ( ly  one  symptom  of  religion  ever  >ppMi 
amusement.  But  unliappily,  so  it  is :  the  num- )  amongst  us,  except  on  the  Lord's  Day.**  Am, 
ber  of  enlightened  Protestants  in  regard  of  our  (  dison,  in  whose  time  the  sense  of  zeligion  HM 
religion,  approaches,  I  fear,  very  near  to  zero : )  more  common  than  it  is  at  present,  obsenM 
'<  Malimt  nescire,  quia  jam  odcrvnt,**  Whereas,  ( in  his  Freeholder :  **  there  is  less  religioB  ii 
the  multitudes  who  read  the  lies  and  fictions  of }  England  than  in  any  other  countiy,  a  fte^* 
our  travellers,  are  immense ;  in  fact,  nearly  ?  he  adds,  <*  which  all  travellezs  must  havs  it* 
ail  that  can  read  at  all.  These,  therefore,  \  marked,  who  take  any  notice  of  what  piSM 
receive  and  read  them  with  greediness.  They )  in  other  nations."  "  We  are  acquainted  iitt 
look  upon  their  falsehoods  as  so  many  truths ;  {  no  countiy  in  Europe,"  says  the  iMMi 
their  ridicule  as  so  much  wit ;  and  their )  writer  of  tiie  Black  Book,  "  in  which  *hi||| 
insults  as  so  much  orthodoxy.  Thus  it  is,  \  are  more  prevalent,  and  in  which  tfasvBiiil 
that  the  public  form  their  notions  of  our  re- )  little  piety." 

ligion,  and  thus  contract  their  prejudices  and  (  In  regard  of  ignorana.  Bishop  FortHj^ 
their  hostility  against  it.  Calumny,  insult ;  again,  lamenting  the  dreadM  evil,  itifeBS  flil^ 
and  ridicule,  are  indeed  awful  things.  They  c "  in  some  parts  of  his  diocess,  the  paqpit  M 
prove  every  thing  to  the  ignorant,  the  preju- )  in  a  state,  little  short  of  Pagan  igncmnea  wt^ 
diced  and  the  weak.  )  irreligion."    He  tells  us,  that  in  hit  own  life 

If  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  how  easy  would  S  ing  which  he  held  in  the  countxy,  *'he  ilM 
it  be  to  draw  a  picture  of  this  Protestant  coun- )  his  parishioners  absolutely  ignonnt  of  li 
tiy,  which,  for  the  darkness  of  its  shades  and  ( God  who  made  them.*'  In  like  muuMt  Ai^ 
the  horror  of  its  scenes,  would  at  least  equal  /  pious  Hannah  More,  in  her  Letten«eoin|ilW| 
those  descriptions  which  our  travellers  give  of  ( as  follows :  «  While  we  are  sending  miflioill^ 
Catholic  nations.  Our  daily  papers,  indeed, )  ries  to  India,  our  own  villages  axe  in  FilNf 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  Protestant  writers,  ( darkness,  and  upon  many  of  them  scaicil||f  |( 
present  to  us  constantly  such  proofs  of  vice,  of)  ray  of  Christianity  has  shone."  "  The  poffr 
ignorance,  of  irreligion,  of  fanaticism,  8lc.,  as  (lace  of  England,"  say  the  writers  of  tti 
would,  I  think,  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  j  Quarterly  Review,  "  are  more  ignoniit  d 
other  Christian  country.  ( their  religious  duties,  than  they  an  in  ai^ 

Thus,  for  example,  in  regard  of  vice ;  take  5  other  Christian  countiy." 
only,  as  a  specimen,  the  account  which,  in  his  (  In  regard  of  infidelity,  "  Infidelity  and  fs^ 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Rev.  Mr.)  difference,"  say  the  writers  of  the  BiiM 
Noel  gives  of  the  state  of  our  capital.  This )  Critic,  and  there  is  no  better  authority,  "sil 
boasted  seat  of  wisdom  contains,  he  asserts,  S  the  prevailing  and  damning  sins  of  the  ifr 
••its  600,000  Sabbath-breakers,  at  the  very/tion."  Voltaire,  indeed,  was  so  convinced ei 
least;  its  10,000  enslaved  gamblers, its  20,000  Whe  prevalence  of  these  misfortunes  in  tbk 
beggars,  its  30,000  thieves,  its  100,000  habit- ;  country,  that  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  D'AIbb- 
ual  drunkards,  its  100,000  systematic  and  ^  bert  he  exultingly  exclaims :  "  Saui  OSON 
abandoned  profligates."  The  proportion  of)  pour  tioiu  Untie  rjngleterre,** 
these  disorders  will,  of  courfe,  be  somewhat  j  In  regard  of  sects,  and  the  confiuionofrUi 
less  in  the  provinces  than  in  a  capital.  Still, )  scions,  certain  it  is,  that  in  no  nation  of  tbj 
the  fact  will  not  be  deniijd,  that  they  ait^  ?  universe  do  there  prevail  half  so  many  Mil 
every  where,  but  above  all  in  uur  inanuluctur-  \  this  country;  whence  also  it  is  proveihia||| 
ing  towns,  prevalent  in  a  very  frightful  de-  ( called  by  the  French  "  U  pays  dm 
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30,  these  secta  prevail  in  every  J  fell,  were  stripped  of  tljcir  bark,  for  relics, 
lade  of  error,  from  tlie  al):<ur(litics  (  i'veii  the  bIoo«l-stuiiied  oarlii,  in  the  sci'cral 
a  to  the  impieties  of  irrelii^ion. '  spots  whero  li'^iml  his  follower;;  fc-lK  has  been 

his  Ganp'seana  cited  by  Dr.Gmy,  (  scraped  up  and  carrii;d  off  as  ?acrcd  iiioinen- 

cd  up  **  a  hundred  and  seventy- ( tii*^."* 

and  blasphemous  opinions,  main-  /  If  Iho  pmnins^noss  and  folly  of  all  t!jis  had 
lis  country  in  the  course  o/ /i>j/r '  h'^on  confuu-'d  to  a  few  i^rurant  and  drludul 

fact,  so  numberless  and  variou.s  /  f.inatics,  tlic  tlilnj:  riii^ht  not  excite  much 
ts  and  rcIii;ions  of  tliis  countrj',  (  won-kr.    J3ut,  we  here  see,  as  trie  journnllst 

immense  circle  of  absr.nlity  an,!  :  st.i*.\-:.  tlir.t  t!;.'V  porvavl.-'d  and  infected  Umys- 
'.  defy  any  1-  urnin:'  to  count  thum  '  (';:-/<,  and  of  ci>ur.'C\  a  co:isi«!«  rabie  nMrnb»T  of 
ke  the  sliades  of  Virgil,  they  have  ;  individtiai'i.whosecircumst.uire.s  and  situation 
.  still  i>ress  upon  each  otlier,  at  the  ( in  life  were  n^spcctable  and  decent.   This,  in- 

ivion, — "  Hue  oninis  turba  eJfuMi ')  d».'e*l,  is  a'iinitted. 

i  fuli.  (     S::ch  1h«  n.  I'Vcn  in  this  alizhtencd  nation,  as 

f  alto:retlier  of  the  AnflZ/ViAvn,  sj/- Mt  is  callff! :  such,  in  a  euunty  which  Shaks- 
'noninrfl^  creilulitij^  ^c,  wlilcli  pre-  /  jieare  once  callrd  **the  civik'st  in  our  isle  ;" 
I  country,  I  nii;j:ht  cite  the  lUct'sucli,  under  the  very  shade  of  Canterbur}''8 
yesterday  cam.*,  not  pi'rhaps  to  /  hallowed  towers,  and  within  the  atmosphere 
wonder  of  those  who  know  the  ( of  two  illustrious  bishoj)rics,  where  piety,  if 
e  of  its  sociel}-,  but  to  f^ivc  pain  J  any  where,  ought  to  reign,  and  instruction 

and  well  instructed.  A  madman  ( ilouri<!i ;  such,  even  under  all  these  favorable 
self  Sir  William  Courtenay,  an-  )  circumstances,  is  the  slate  of  the  public  mind, 
aself  the  Sa\  iour  of  the  world,  the  )  at  all  events,  amon^^  the  vul:;ar,  on  the  subject 
.'csted  with  a  divine  mission.  Je-  (  ofrelii^ion.  In  no  nation,  I  am  eonvinced,would 
himself,  who  had  been  crucified  ;  our  Inivellers  ni'^'ct  witli  instances  of  iiriio- 
>ss.  And  in  order  to  maki*  thi-^  lat- '  ranee,  fanatici-sni  and  folly,  parallel  or  similar 
.he  more  credible,  he  made  certain  ^  to  t!:(^  above. 

r  appearances  of  punctures,  in  his  (  Hut,  in  fact,  to  show  tlu'  ii,'nornnce  and  fan- 
ide,  as  the  woumls  inflicted  on  the  :  .iticism  of  the  Kn«;;lish  people,  I  mi^ht  have 

his  paS'sion.  Ho  moreover,  be- .'  ai»T»e.'.l(.'d  to  ifi^tances.  and  tlirsc  too  very  re- 
!,  represented  that  he  was  invui-  J  crntones,  perhaps  even  n!»)re  astonishing  than 
that,  if  he  were  shot,  he  shouM  /  llic  alM.ve.  Sticli,  tor  example,  was  the  case 
?e  ar^ain.  ( of  Johanna  Sosithcofe,  whose  miraculous  con- 

fane  and  ab^ur.l  as  all  tliis  wa«, /cf'iition,  h'rivenly  jMrturition,  and  divine  re- 
all  firmly  an«l   piou-ily  believed.  '  «iu«eitatio.M,  wer.'  j»io'i-?ly  believed,  not  only 

blasphemii's  were  revered  a"*  so  /  by  thousands  of  the  \ulgar,  but  even  by  many 
enly  trutlis ;  his  proternled  invul- '  of  the  b-rst  insfructerl,  nay,  even  by  certain 
LS  an  un>lou!it»'d  miracle:  and  his  ;  clorjryni'n  oftlie  K.«tab!i<hcd  Church.  Such, 
suscitation  as  a  po.-itive  fact.  Nei-  ?  ;•.: ;;iiii,  Imt  y«  ster.lay,  was  the  case  of  the  ravinj 
I  infatuation  cease,  even  when  tlie  !  Irvin:;  and  his  ar.ijels.  The  bowlings  of 
inatic  was  killed.  For,  (I  tpiote  (  forner  and  the  unknown  ton'i"«ics  of  the  lat 
,  as  ^ivpti  in  t!ie  St.  James'  (.'hron-  J  wn*  li^t'-ncd  to  and  p  v«  red,  as  the  vcjlR? 
:im'»)  *' his  blouse,  or  smork-froek.  /  (lod  and  the  dictates  cd' the  will  of  h^. 
h  blf»od,  was  torn  up  with  pious  s  and  this  again  by  multitudes  of  jfe  in 
'jt  thoutaruLi  of  his  admirers  who )  in*«tructed.  Even  the  mountebaiacwiD^ 
see  his  body.  His  hair  and  beard  ^  which  are  now  so  constantly  ta)^'^eA  2, 
jagerly  seized,  and  j-Iaced  in  the  /  Exeter  Hall,  are  specimens  '  ^"%.':f- 
•  Canterbury  jewellers  to  fashion^nvance,  bigetry-  and  sur 
bronches.  k*-.     Two  oak   tr««^^^Whire  can  nov.  be  four 

adja'-ent  to  the  .':pot  in  vrhichJ^^^V  Atton. 

I.  ~>o.3.  ^i^^B-^^ 
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Wherefore,  having  thus  stated  a  few  of  tlie  )  their  eyes  into  their  shoes,  they  might ; 
many  disonlers  which  prevail  in  this  country,  (  much  to  condemn  and  ridicule  "  at  him 
I  will  simply  here  remark,  that,  if  our  travel-  S  they  do  wlicn  "from  homr"  to  reproba' 
Icrs  did  not,  like  the  Lamian  witches,  put  ?  vilif}'. 


not 
sorrow 


OLEA     SACRA.— HOLY     OILS. 

THOUGH  the  main  object  that  engages  )  different  parishes,  for  the  consecration  < 
tlie  attention  of  the  Church  during  Holy  ( baptismal  font  on  the  following  Satiirda 
Week,  is  the  commemoration  of  the  passion  >  Thi*  Holy  Oils,  acconliiig  to  the  pi 
and  deatli  of  her  divine  Rcilrrmer,  she  inter- ,  discipline  of  the  Church,  are  consecratei 
rupts  the  flow  of  her  grief,  by  a  j'^yful  but  bishop,t  and  are  of  three  kinds :  tho 
transient  ceremony,  to  recall  the  recollection  /  CatechttmrnSf  which  is  used  in  blesaii 
of  tliat  master-piece  of  infinite  love,  the  in-  •:  baptismal  font,  iu  anointing  tlie  breaa 
stitution  of  the  blessed  Eucharist.  It  was  on  ;  shoulders  of  those  who  arc  to  be  baptize 
the  eve  of  his  final  sacrifice,  and  of  his  sepa-  ( on  otlier  occasions;  the  Oil  of  the  side, 
ration  from  his  brethren,  from  his  friends, )  serves  for  the  administration  of  Extrenw 
from  those  who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  hour  ^  tion,  to  persons  who  are  in  a  probable  ( 
of  temptation,  that  he  exhibited  this  evidence  s  of  death  by  sickness  ;  and  the  Holy  C 
of  his  boundless  liberality ;  a  tok<>n  of  his  )  which  is  used  in  anointing  the  head  of 
affection,  which  the  Church  liis  spouse  would  (who  have  been  baptized,  in  conferrii 
pass  unnoticed  even  in  the  depth  of  her  \  sacraments  of  Confirmation  and  Holy  C 
owing  and  atUiction.  Slic  ha.«,  however,  ( in  tlie  blessing  of  bells  and  chalices,  Slc. 
appointed  anotli**r  piMi»)d  of  the  year  for  its  ( two  first  mentioned  oils  consist  of  pure 
special  commemoratifiM,  that  her  children  may  ^  olives,  without  any  mixture;  but  tk 
then  indulge  more  freely  in  tlie  sentimont-?  of  (  chrism  is  a  compound  of  oil  of  olives 
joy  and  thaiiksi^iving  which  arc  i)roin]it*'d  by  ■  small  quantity  of  balsam.} 
this  magnificent  boon  of  Almighty  goo<lno5s.  (  How  beautiful  are  tliese  emblems, 
JBut,  in  briefly  rctnicinp:  before  u«».  on  the  ;  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  directed  his  I 
Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  the  stupf^ndousinys-  •'  to  dispen-^e  his  precious  gifts  to  man. 
terj'  of  the  Eucharist,  tliat  memorial  of  all  that  '  natural  prr.»porties  of  oil  invest  it  with  a 
is  solemn  and  sublime  in  rilii^ion,  that  foun-  ;  liar  fitness  for  the  symbolic  reprcsenti 
tain-ln*ad  of  every  kjiirilual  blrssinc:,  the  ;  the  admirable  eflocls  which  tlie  grace- 
Church  of  God  dir.;cls  c»ur  atli^iitic^n  tn  kin- }  proiluccs  in  tiio  soul.  It  sheds  a  ct 
dred  institutions,  those  othrrrhaiirifls  throiii;li  ( li^lit,  has  a  soothing  and  curative  ini 
which  he  has  been  pli*a».<*d  to  conununicate  )  wln.'n  medically  applied,  strengthens  tfa 
<>«-,3  jrraces  of  .«an<!tilication.  Tor,  on  tliis(l.*y, -' and  facilitates  the  exercise  of  its  iiu 
its  ^^  been  custoinary  from  a  very  early  po- )  Perfumes,  likewise,  arc  a  prcser\ative  i 
•ast;  ip  constcnite  tlie  (mU  v.liich  are  used  in  (  corruption,  and  arc  productive  of  del 
cggars,  ministration  of  tli*;  sacraments.  Ori- )  sen.^ations.  What  could  be  more  ex; 
al  drun>M^i3  ceremony  took  i»laci»  tm  Easter-  /typical  than  all  thia,  of  the  light  and  s* 

bandon«"  *Iiatoly  before  IIip  solemn  rite  of  (  which  are  communicated  to  us  by  the  ^ 
lese  disorri^i>  _   i,,,.^  <,,,.  ^,„,^,^^^  ,,^,,^„^.   ^  .     ^  ^^^^^^^^.^^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  .  ^^ 

'ssin  the  pro^*^      perform  it  m  Holv  Thurs-  (     f  Ibid.  No.  1*^7,  !*>:<.    Puiiget,  Jnstit. 

le  fact  wi//   ^^^  /;a>nve:ueaco,  that  the  oils' P^I^  5;/^^^^^^  .,      ,^.    ,^^ 

I  fit  abov..      ,        .  (,     t  Iff.  tifitut,  part  i.  Nos.  155,  186- 

^ery  wliere,  ^^'  n^^^^  "^*^  ^"'^•*  among  the  j  Fni»U  and  Fa^h. 
ig  towns,  pre*^^ 
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<d  ?     IrVhat  could  be  more  forcibly  express- '.  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  asserts  that 

5  of  the  power  which  it  gives  us,  to  r»«!»ist ;  "  it  is  nocossary  for  him  who  is  baptized,  to 

id  overcome  the  variou.s  causes  of  spiritual ':  be  anointed,  that  by  the  recej)ti(ni  of  the 

!Cay  ?     What  could  more  bfautiiully  iUus-  '  clu-i>ni,  he  inuy  become  the  anointed  of  God, 

mte  the  happy  influence  which  he  exercise?, '  and  may  pos«Jcss  the  j;r?cc  of  Christ  ;'*  and  he 

pho,  by  a  life  of  ecUncation,  becomes  to  all  ■  luhU,  that  the  oil  with  which  tliis  unction  is 

■Diinii  him  "the  c:ood  odor  of  Christ  ?"    It '.  niniiii,  is  hlo-ssed  at  the  altar.*    The  u?e  of 

I  not  a  matter  of  surpri^^e,  therefore,  that  nu-  ]  !.>oiy  oil  and  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal 

Bie  herself  should  have  taught  the  existence  J  water,  arc  referred  by  St.  Basil  to  tlie  apos- 

if  m  species  of  aifinity,  between  these  unc- M<-he  ai;:e.    •*  AVo  consecrate,*'  he  says,  "the 

nous  and  fragrant  substances,  and  a  certain  ;.  wator  of  baptism  and  tlie  oil  of  unction,  and 

Riperiority  or  sacrodness  of  character,  and  •'  the  '.lerson  also  who  is  baj)ti/.rd.     What  writ- 

ttiat,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  world,  to  ;-  ten  authority  have  we  for  thii:  ?    Does  it  not 

be  anointed  with  an  aromatic  oil  was  looked  ^  come  to  us  through  the  channel  of  a  silent 

Bpon  as  a  si||jn  of  conseci-ation.*    Thus  were  :  a»sd  secret  tradition  ?"f    St.  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 

kings  invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  roy- .  lem  thus  addresses  the  faithful  who  had  been 

fdfy  under  the  Mosaic  law  :t  thus  were  the ;  lately  baptized :  "  Your  whole  body  has  been 

Lefites  set  apart  for  the  special  service  of  tlie  \  anointed  with  consecrated  oil,  and  you  have 

gfUmigfaty  iX  tljus  too  are  the  servants  of  Jesus  >  eaten  tlie  fruit  of  the  prolific  olive,  which  is 

Qrist  elevated  to  that  royal  priesthood,  which  )  Jesus  Christ.    This  oil  is  an  emblem  of  the 

il  the  effect  of  his  grace,  and  conlers  a  two-  {  grace  which  has  been  communicated  to  your 

ttd  excellence,  tlie  dignity  and  the  sanctity }  souls.    By  prayer  and  the  invocation  of  God, 

tf% Christian.  (it  acquires  a  virtue  which  wipes  away  the 

Could  we  even  discover  no  symbolic  con-  /  stain  of  sin,  and  expels  the  evil  spirit."!    To 

fectioD  between  the  use  of  oil  and  the  opera-  s  these  testimonies  of  the  Father.'*  many  more 

pODS  of  divine  grace,  or  were  there  no  traces  )  might  be  added,  to  show  the  religious  use  of 

^it  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  the  con- 1  oils  in  the  ritual  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Jtant  practice  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  would  )  And,  though  these  writers  did  nut  live  at  a 

i^  amply  sufficient  to  render  its  religiou.s  v  period  immediately  sub.sequent  to  the  estab- 

'jflSfBeaiion  venerable  in  our  eyes.    All  the  ( lishment  of  Christianity,  their  authority  is 

.«QSt  ancient  liturgical  books  of  the  oriental  ^  conclusive  upon  tlu»  subject,  because  they 

Ivd  western  churches  attest  the  use  of  oil  in  ( speak  of  the  custom,  as  one  transmitted  by 

fcftur  ceremonial,  and  we  gather  the  same  fact  n  their  prcdecessoi.^.    This,  indited,  must  havp 

ybma  the  declarations  of  councils  that  were  /  been  the  case,  as  in  no  other  supposition  could 

llldil,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Fathers  who  s  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 

mote,  at  a  period  when  the  Church,  it  is  uni-  )  lury  th.e  baptismal  unctions  were  universally 

fenully  admitted,  was  yet  pure  in  her  doc-  (  used  throughout  the  Chuirh.    The  Scriptur»s 

tjhioe  and  discipline.^    Tertuilian,  who  Hour- )  themselves  explicitly  make  known  to  us  a 

■bed  in  the  second  and  thir«.l  centuries,  oh- (  sacrament  which  requires  an  external  unction. 

:  tliat  "  the  body  is  anointed,  that  the  ) «« Is  any  man  sick  among  you  ?  lot  him  brini; 

may   be  consecrated.",'}      St.  Cyprian,  ( in  the  priests  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray 

)  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name 

*  "  ^cK^^'t  *r'f '"? '"  l**""  moruin-  took  Uic  )    f  ^    l^,^,,    ^^^  {he  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 

jrbich  he  had  laid  under  his  head,  and  set )  '  '     * 

ilipfbr  a  title,  pouring  uil  ujioa  the  lop  of  it."—  )  the  sick  man,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up, 

^;.'?^i":.''*'    1       1-      1..  •      .  1    r    1       A  anil  if  he  l>e  in  sins,  they  shall  be  foririvcn 

t  "  And  Samuel  took  a  little  vial  of  oil,  and  ),.„,„.  , ,,'  ,         "     .  . 

pved  it  upon  hi*  (Saul's)  hea.1.  and  kissed  him. )  bim.  §    Having  exposed  the  ground<  on  which 

■y  ftid :  Behold  the  Lord  hath  anointed  thcc  to  )  u,e  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  estab- 
•twiDCe  over  his  inheritance."— 1  Ifin^rs  X.  1.    ) ,.  .     ,  ,    ,,  .    ,.  •,      .-        r*i 

r "  Thou  Shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his  ibns, .  .  .  )  Iw^ed,  we  shall  pass  to  the  conM.leratiMn  of  the 

wtlicy  mav  do  the  office  of  pricRthood  unto) 

»e."— ferorf.'  XXX.  30.  )  *  Epist.  70  ad  .Tanuar. 

§  Pouyet  ibid.,  note.  )  +  !>**  f^pir-  Sancto.  c.  57. 

»  De  RcMir.  Cam.  c  Tiii.  )  t  Calech.  Myrtap.  '1.      5  St.  James  v   M,  i:,. 
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ceremony  l»y  which  *]ic  hoi}'  oils  arc  con.-'!?- )  oils,  tlu*y  are  ivvprontly  saluted  by  the  bish 

crated.  '  and  tlic   priests   who  attend  him,  with  t 

St.  Cyril  ha^  a!ro?.f!y  iriformcrl  u?  that  llii?  /  word"*,  //.;'/.  hohj  chrit^m !  Hail,  holy  oil  !    , 

con^inoriy  i?  iMrMunnil  witli  j-.-ayr  and  l!:i' ',  th- adversaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  ha 

invoratin..  ofCi-nl.    V»'!:mi  rirouiiis:;.ih':.-3  ijor-  )  s!i  r-a.-itiz  d  so  i.ianv  of  her  observances  wi 

»       \       ' 

mit  it,  the  h:.-':op  who  oillci.-.t-.s  i-^  uT-iriid  ;  tli.*  epithet  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  f 
by  twi  I',\.'  prie.-!--.  stvrii  d»  aeo::-,  s  •wn  sub- ^  c»)uld  scareely  s'lppose  that  this  cerenXNI 
dcacoTi^,  .'mjI  oili.-r  inf.  ri.»r  r.ii.ister?,  all  :'  would  i'scai)e  the  char-;c.  But  what  is  ft 
habileil  in  tlie  m::  i.::i  :j!s  of  l!;«  ir  r..  •ivelive  -■  ip.rMnlii:;  of  this  salutatiou?  ll\  as  is  reall 
orders.  'l"v:'.<  rit  •  is  a  %:•.-'.{;•.'  t'j'atiaiieiejit  to-  ^  i!;e  ease,  it  is  a  mere  protestation  of  the  ifll 
clesiasti'^al  jii'cijli.'i-',  whieii  rtiiuirinl  tls«ii  the  )  tive  ntspect  which  wo  pay  to  an  object  dedi 

bi.shop,  ill  the  :?o!eii;n  eeli>lirati.)ii  of  tlie  tiolv  >  cabul  to  God,  is  it  not  an  act  of  rational  leii 

*  ■) 

mysteries,  sh«>'jM  h  •  •.iiteinitil  hy  all  his  cler-  =.  cjion?  Is  it  idnlalrous  or  superstitious  to  en 
gy  ;•  and  as  the  IimI;;  oils  \vi  v-  blessed  chirin-^  )  tertain  a  veneration  for  that  which  has  ape 
the  nia=«"5,  t!i.-  s:n:i"  sn!.  luiiiy  iicc«»i:ipai:ii.'(l  '  culiar  ndatlou  with  the  Deity  ?  Were  the  Jew: 
that  eere::iM.:y.  Twi  I  v.-  privsis  arc  adiuiliJ-das  ;  idolaters  when,  from  the  banks  of  tJic  riwB 
assistant-;  at  llie  c.»n«!eer.i'.irin  of  the  oils,  to  de-  •'  of  l^d^ylori,  t'.iry  poured  fortli  an  eloquentan 
notelli  ;n'iiMb:Toft!ieap''>:lesw]iOFiirrovinded  y  puiiiitivc  a7:<>*lro[»ije  to  their  cherishedJeit 
our  Jfavinur.it  tlie  last  sujp'T  on  the  day  before  sr:!''m  ?  Was  St.  Andrew  the  apostle  charge 
his  •;.  a*!i ;  and  sc  ven  deacon?  an.l  sT;!>-(Ieae.o!:s, ',  a!ilo  with  superstition,  when  he  joyfully  salutet 
in  conioruiily  to  the  primitive  inslilutinn  of  i' the  cross,  on  which  he  was  to  seal  his  faiti 
deacons  by  the  apostles.  {  with  his  blood.  ?  Away  then  with  these  ground 

The  bles-inc:  of  the  oils  eon5i>ts  of  various  )  less  imputations:  they  are  unworthy  of  an  en- 
prayers,  rep'iited  sii;Ms  of  the  cross  and  insuf-  { ligiit»^ned  age,  and  still  more  discreditable  « 
nations  ;  rl'es  t!int  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  $  they  to  the  religious  spirit  of  those  who  origi- 
period  of  Christianity.  In  the  (irst  ages  of  the  ^  nate  or  pcrpi'tiiate  them.  The  least  reflectioi 
Church,  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  more  fre- )  would  be  sufficient  to  open  their  eyes  npoi 
quently  used  than  at  the  present  day,  and  St.  /  this  subject,  and  to  show,  that  if  it  is  a  criitt 
Austin  and  St.  Chrysostom  inform  us  tliat  no '  to  venerate  what  is  dedicated  to  God,  it  i 
sacred  rite  was  duly  pcrformf-d  without  it.f  But )  equally ,.if  not  more  so,  to  manifest  an  outwan 
what  is  sijrnifird  bv  tlie  a^'tion  of  breathing'  regard  for  a  follow-being,  to  salute  an  at 
upon  the  oils ?  Itisamer-;  aspiration  of  the  ;  quaintance,  to  observe  the  usual  forms  o 
heart  to  fjod.  a  .suppliealion  which,  like  the  :  eivility;  for,  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  tb 
siirn  of  the  cre<n,  or  the  more  explicit  form  of "  othrr,  a  Ci:rtain  respect  is  paid  to  a  mer 
voral  ]-.Myer.  invi»k»  s  uj'!«n  th"  oils  ii;esar.cti-  /  creatsin*. 

fvin-  inri'L-nc'  of  tlse  llclv  CJo-t.  We  r.-a-l !  The  cen'mony  v.c  have  just  described  SU| 
in  the  (lO.-p.dtli'it  our  Kaviour  himself  bnathed /;:'>*''  a  reil.etion,  which  aJfords  at  once  a 
upon  the  ap -Mb  s.  when  l.e  said  to  them,  (  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  a 
"nec.'iveye  the  If.ily  (Ihct."  As  this  core-  /  inducement  to  com]dy  with  its  requisition 
mony  wa--  sii^nifualivedf  the  effect  \\liichv.as  "^  It  is  a  pn>nf  that  tlie  holy  oils  wcru  regardc 
j>r'»duc^d  in  thi  irs'.-!j;<,  m>  in  tlie  blessinij  of.  with  peculiar  ve.n"rition  in  the  early  dap  < 
th.?  oils,  the  iri«:Mir.alnin  is  emblematic  of  th.-» :  r.di-inn,  and  that  in  the  ritual  observances  ( 
virlU'^  which  is  iuipait-.d  to  theru,  wliile  a*  th" )  the  Church  tiny  were  believed  to  be  accon 
same  lini*^  it  is  an  inv«»e.'.-i(.>n  of  this  super- 1  panied  with  a  supernatural  virtue.  Thcsoleii 
natural  iniisienc**.  \  rile  bv  wliich  the}'  were  consecrated  and  tl 

.\!'t«  r  tiie  co:is«vrati'.n  of  enrh  of  the  holy  '  a.ln.irable  induence  that  was  attributed  to  the 

{  use.  .•iuiljrieiitly  di-monstrate  that  the  ancr 

*  Of  thi<  cuiUmi  we  have  a  remnanl  in  the  or-  J  ments,  for  the  administration  of  which  thi 
dii.ati.n  (.fbi.lin,,,  uiid  priests,  uha  on  that  occv  )  ^.^.fc  employed,  were  considered,  not  simp 
f-v.m  SAY  in.i>s  v/ith  the  hnhnp.  /.,..,    ^      .         ,        . ,  .  /. 

t  All'-.  Tr.  iJ^  ill  Joan.    Ciirysost.  hom.  rn")  in  ) »"  the  light  of  external  emblems  or  inoperati' 

^'s**^^*-  )  forms,  biit  as  channels  of  divine  grace :  lav* 
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deration,  in  which  the  soul  of  man  was )  the  annour  of  salvation ;  and  she  is  now  await- 
4  from  the  defilements  of  sin;  fountains  (.  in^  the  moment  when,  summoned  from  life, 
.Dg  water,  in  which  the  Christian  was  \  we  shall  again  appeal  to  her  consoling  minis- 
id  against  the  trials  and  temptations  of  ( trations,  that  with  her  aid  we  may  safely  tra- 
Did  refreshed  with  the  consolations  of  the  )  verse  the  "rngion  of  tlic  shadow  of  death." 
Ghost.  Such  also  is  the  belief  of  the  ( In  the  baptism  which  consecrated  our  earthly 
»lic  at  the  present  day ;  and  what  a  sub-  j  existence,  water  was  the  matter  of  the  sacra- 
f  fervent  and  perpetual  thanksgiving  to  )  ment ;  in  that  which  is  to  regenerate  us  unto 
imighty,  what  a  powerful  motive  to  serve  \  eternal  life,  it  will  be  oil,  the  emblem  of  im- 
irith  fidelity  will  occur  to  our  mind,  if)  mortality.*  May  we  so  cherish  this  belief, 
ok  back  upon  those  incomparable  bless-  ( these  blessings,  these  hopes,  as  to  be  found 
hat  we  received,  when  the  water  of  jus- )  worthy  of  that  purifying  unction  at  our  depar- 
ion  was  administered  to  us,  and  the  I  ture  hence,  and  to  exclaim  in  the  triumph  of 
n  of  confirmation  invigorated  our  hearts !  j  Christian  faith,  «*Thou  hast  anointed  my  head 
X  entrance  into  the  world,  religion  dcdi- )  with  oil,  and  my  chalice  which  inebriateth 
us  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty ;  at  a  ^  me,  how  goodly  is  it  !**t  ^^• 

er  age  when  we  were  called  to  the  con- ) 
rith  the  spiritual  foe,  she  fortified  us  with  \     *  G?uic  du  Christ.  f  P«alm  22,  v.  5. 


CREATION  AND  REDEMPTION. 

BY  ARCBORACON  8PE5CF.R. 

"  Let  there  be  light,  and  tlierc  was  light.'* 

**  Let  there  be  light !" — were  the  words  of  creation. 
That  broke  on  the  chaos  and  silence  of  night ; 

The  creatures  of  mercy  invoked  to  their  station. 
Suffused  into  being,  and  kindled  to  light. 

«*Let  there  be  light  I" — The  Groat  Spirit  doscended. 
And  flashed  on  the  waves  that  in  darknes^  had  slept. 

The  sun  in  his  glory  a  giant  ascended. 
The  dews  on  the  earth  their  mild  radiance  wept. 

"  Let  there  be  light  I" — And  the  fruits  and  the  flowers. 
Responded  in  smiles  to  the  new  lighted  sky. 

There  was  scent  in  the  gale,  tliore  was  bloom  in  the  bowers. 
Sweet  sound  for  the  ear,  and  sofl  hue  for  the  eye. 

"  Let  there  be  light  I" — And  the  mild  eye  of  woman 
BeamM  joy  on  tlie  man  who  this  paradise  swayM : 

There  was  joy — Hill  the  foe  of  all  happiness  human. 
Crept  into  those  bowers — was  heard — and  obey'd. 

"  Let  there  be  light  I" — Were  the  wonls  of  salvation. 
When  man  had  defeated  life's  object  and  end  ; 

He  waned  from  his  glorious  and  glad  elevation. 
Abandoned  a  God,  and  conformM  to  a  fiend. 


\ 
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•*  Let  there  be  liglit !" — The  same  Spirit  supernal. 
That  lighted  the  torch  wlicn  creation  boeran, 

Laid  aside  tlie  bright  beams  oi'his  Godhead  eternal, 
And  wrought  as  a  servant,  and  wept  as  a  man. 

I 

"  Let  (here  be  light !" — From  Gethsomane  springing. 

From  Golgotha's  darkness,  from  (.'alvary's  tomb, 
Joy,  joy  unto  mortals,  good  angels  are  singing, 
The  Shiloh  has  triumph'd,  and  death  is  o'crcome. 


MARIA, 

OR    COXFIDKNCE    IN    GOD    ULTIMATELY    REWARDED. 

Traiihlatcd  from  tlie  rrenrh. 

Chapter  XI.  /a  loss  how  to  make  known  to  her  wbathac 

...         ,„....,  ',  Uiappened  since  her   departure.     When  1m 

Agoodactwn.— 'Trait  of  humanity.  <*i        i*i  ,       *  ..     .  >. 

^  /  thought  hor  prepared  to  receive  the  infonn^ 

SEVERAL  weeks  glided  by  without  any  ( tion,  he  told  her  that  she  had  been  condemned 
thing  to  disturb  the  trantiuillity  of  Clo- )  addling  that  until  she  should  be  arrested,  th 
tilda.  Iler  time  was  spent  in  walking  in  the  ?  relatives  of  the  baroness  were  not  to  takepo» 
garden,  reailing  pious  books,  or  working  witli  |  session  ol*  the  estate,  and  that  the  whole  po 
her  needle.  ( ii^-e  of  the  canton  was  in  search  of  her  ii 

One  Sunday,  atler  having  lieard  Mass,  she  J  every  direction. 
asked  leave  of  the  abbe':4  sister  to  employ  the  /  The  innocent  Clotilda,  who  had  alrtid] 
money  which  the  curate  had  sent  to  her,  in  ( endured  so  many  trials,  little  thought  ttl 
lebuilding  tlie  cottage  of  a  poor  man  whom  /  tliere  were  others  still  greater  in  reserve.  Shi 
the  village  pastor  had  recommended  to  the  ( received  with  lively  emotion  the  sad  MW 
charity  of  the  faithful,  and  whose  property  |  which  her  director  so  much  dreaded  to  con 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  (  municate.    She  persuaded  herself  that  in  he 

— »•  Aly  dear  child !  .  .  .  your  laudable  j.  retreat  she  was  secure  from  discovery;  am 
intention  does  honor  to  your  heart ;  such  sen-  /  such  was  her  confidence,  that  she  seemed  t» 
timents  will  be  a  source  of  merit,  and  draw  ( have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  her  pcrie 
upon  you  the  blossingsof  the  poor ;  I  approve  \  cutoi"s.  The  abbe,  who  saw  in  his  proteg^ 
your  plan,  and  if  you  have  not  moM«y  enouich  •'  a  strength  of  miml  which  was  evidently  ti 
to  carry  it  into  eliect,  my  purse  is  at  yourdis-  /  extraordinary  grace,  was  unwilling  to  distur 
posal."  ( Iter  traiupiillity    b}'  telling   her  how  muc 

Clotilda  was  delighted  with  this  kind  of-  J  anxiety  he  felt  on  her  account.  He  merel 
fer,  and  affectionately  thanked  tlu;  excellent  \  mentioned  that  Warner  had  been  seized  wit 
lady.  ')  a  nervous  ali'ection.  and  was  a  prey  to  interk 

Whilst  rejecting  on  the  best  means  of  exe- }  sutferinu's,  the  just  punishment  of  his  bil 
cuting  her  project,  she  receivetl  a  vi>it  from  )  treachery. 

the  curate  of  Leutmeritz ;  she  related  to  liiiu  )  This  wrt.tched  man  had  received  from  tl 
all  the  circumstances  of  her  painful  journey,  \  relatives  only  the  half  of  the  stipulated  son 
and  the  many  marks  of  kindness  which  she  ( and  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  to  his  accoi 
had  received  from  his  sister.  ( plice,  who  threatened  to  disclose  the  iniqi 

The  good  pastor,  seeing  her  so  happy,  was  at  \  tous  proceeding,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  o 
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I  money,  fled  without  delay  to  some )  drawn  upon  yourself  the  aversion  of  your 
juntry.    The  remainder  of  the  mo- )  neighbors  ?" 

not  to  be  paid  to  Wamcr  until  the  (  — "  By  my  humanit}'.  Miss,  and  the  desirt 
lid  obtain  possession  of  the  estate;  )  of  boing  useful  to  my  fellow  men.  If  you 
berefore  prevented  from  removing,  (  will  be  pleased  to  sit  down  on  the  only  chair 
in  constant  dread  of  seeing  his  prey )  that  I  have  Icfl,  I  will  let  you  into  the  secret 

grasp,  and  of  being  ultimately  de-  (  of  their  hatred.    When  the  French  soldiery 

1  spread  through  every  part  of  our  country,  and 
n  as  day  began  to  dawn,  the  abb6(  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination,  the  inhab- 
in  haste  to  his  dwelling,  in  order  to  S  itants  of  this  village  resolved  to  conceal  as 

the  state  of  affairs  in  Leutmcritz, )  much  of  their  property  as  possible,  should  the 
old  causing  suspicion  respecting  his  \  enemy  force  his  way  to  our  habitations.  One 
.  At  his  departure,  he  promised  to )  morning,  before  sunrise,  we  heard  from  nu- 
ler  frequently,  and  urged  upon  her  (  merous  battalions  drawn  up  in  the  neighbor- 
ssity  of  preserving  an  entire  confi- )  ing  plain  a  nmning  fire ;  at  the  sound,  we 
the  justice  of  God.  c  rushed  out  of  our  cottages,  but  soon  perceived 

a,  who  had  received  from  her  director  S  that  it  was  too  late  to  execute  our  project,  the 
permission  to  assist  the  poor  cottager, )  enemy  having  matle  a  vigorous  onset  in  order 
T  whole  attention  totlie  execution  of  \  to  dislodge  tlie  Germans  from  that  eminence 
ct.  She  asked  and  obtained  permis-  /  which  you  see  before  you  at  the  left  of  the 
sit  the  spot  in  which  the  conflagra-  (  village,  and  which,  after  a  scene  of  carnage 
lened.  j  that  still  fills  the  mind  with  horror,  was  taken 

laritable  orphan  entered  a  part  of  the  (  and  retaken  several  times.  Victory  declared 
not  destroyed  by  tlic  fire  ;  here  she  )  for  the  French,  who  kept  possession  of  the 
m  still  in  the  vigor  of  age,  lying  on  a  /  eminence.  The  struggle  lasted  till  three 
iw  in  an  agony  of  grief.  Near  him  \  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  there  were  many 
ed  his  wife  with  an  infant  at  her )  killed  on  both  sides.  Twenty  battalions  of 
The  presence  of  Clotilda  attracted  s  our  soldiers,  who  came  too  late  to  the  assist- 
.tion  of  the  cottajjer,  who  tlius  ad- )  ance  of  the  Germans,  resolved  to  take  the 
tier :  **  You  behold.  Miss,  a  famil}*  \  offensive,  and  having  concealed  tliemselves 
vn  under  the  weight  of  the  most  ter- )  behind  a  thick  underwood,  opened  a  brisk 
fortunes.    Through  our  imj>rudence.  (  cannonade  which  soon  caused  blood  to  flow 

all  has  been  tiestroycd  ;  our  cattle,  >  again  in  torrents ;  but  their  eMorts  were  of  no 
,  our  utensils,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  ?  avail :  our  soldiers  were  routed,  and  the 
s ;  our  only  resource  is  to  beg  on  the  )  French  remained  masters  of  the  field !  .  .  . 
lad,  in  order  to  procure  for  our  chil-  ?  Night  stispcridcd  hostilities,  and  gave  the  ene- 

means  of  subsistence.  I  have  in )  my  time  to  tlirow  up  redoubts  on  the  emi- 
eavorcd  to  g^tt  employment  ainonir }  nence,  and  thus  protect  it  against  surprise, 
litants  of  this  village ;  jealous  of  my  \  At  day-break,  tlic  French  army  ad\'anced,  and 
irosperity,  they  unfeelingly  repulse  '  its  progress  gave  us  new  alarm.    All  the  vil 

I  have  tluf  ariditional  pain  of  seeing  ( lagers  agreed  to  go  through  the  forest  in  ordei 
jice  at  my  distress.'*  )  to  assist  such  of  the  wounded  of  our  country- 

y  good  man,  be  not  disheartened  ;  i  men  as  might  have  been  forgotten.  We  drove 
rith  nrsignation  to  the  trials  sent  by )  our  wagons  to  the  wood ;  but,  not  finding  a 
"rovidence,  and  your  situation  will  not  ^  single  German  soldier  on  the  battle-field,  we 
«s.  In  the  holy  precepts  of  religion  )  wpre  about  to  return  to  the  village.  As  I  was 
find  the  strength  and  energy  so  ne-  ?  leaving  the  forest,  I  heanl  plaintive  cries  issu- 
in  your  present  ditficulties.  If  you  )  ing  from  a  tliieket;  on  approaching  the  spot, 
th,  hope  will  soon  be  an  inmate  of)  I  saw  a  French  officer  weltering  in  his  blood. 
lom,  and  charity  will  lend  you  her  (  Following  the  dictates  of  humanity,  I  b<mnd 

aid.    But  tell  me,  how  have  yon )  up  his  wound  with  my  cravat.    The  state  of 
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weakness  to  which  he  was  reduced  made  xnc  ( ])ursc  witli  which  you  may  rebuild  your  cot- 
fear  seriously  for  his  life.    *  Compassionate  )  tagc/' 

man !'  he  exclaimed,  <  I  no  longer  expected  ?  — "  Consoling  angel  !**  exclaimed  the  vil* 
succor  from  men !  Already  had  I  rccom- ,  lager,  falling  on  his  knees  before  Clotilda;  .  . 
mended  my  soul  to  God,  not  hoping  to  find  )**  God  vouchsafes  then  to  take  pity  on  us  I 
any  mitigation  of  my  frightful  sullcring.s;andl  N .  .  .  .  Thank  you,  Miss  ....  thank  you! 
should  have  expired  here  in  the  forest,  had  not  /  Miiy  lieaven  protect  our  generous  benefae- 
Providence  sent  you  to  my  assistance.'  ( tress  1** 

**  Having  exhorted  him  to  take  courage,  I ;     Whilst  the  good  man  was  expressing  his 
laid  him  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  my  wagon,  and  |  tliiinks  in  this  touching  manner  to  the  uo-> 
took  him  at  a  .<iIow  pace  to  my  cottago,  v.  hicli )  known  lady  who  had  come  so  unexpectedly 
was  not  far  distant.    iMy  wife  and  I  placed  /  to  his  assistance,  his  wife  evinced  by  her  tean 
him  on  a  good  bed,  and  while  she  endeavored  \  her  heartfelt  gratitude, 
to  console  him,  I  ran  ibr  the  physician,  who )     — "  Be  pleased,"  said  MuUer  to  ClotikU, 
came  with   all  haste  to  dress  the  soldier^s  \  **  to  tell  us  the  name  of  her  to  whom  we  an 
wound,  which  he  pronounced  not  mortal ;  the )  so  much  indebted,  that  wc  may  one  day, 
sick  man  was  soothed  by  this  assurance,  and  (  should  Providence  favor  us,  return  you  this 
in  a  few  weeks  was  perfectly  cured.  )  money  which  we  accept  only  as  a  loan." 

"  An  armistice  having  hvAjn  concluded  be- )  — "  1  cannot  tell  you  my  name,  for  reason 
tween  the  two  armies,  an  excliange  of  prison-  s  of  a  private  nature ;  but  as  I  make  you  a  pie- 
ers  took  place,  and  the  French  ollicer  returned  (  sent  of  this  money,  it  is  needless  for  you  to 
to  his  battalion.  At  his  departure,  he  leil  us  ( know  who  1  am.  Remain  virtuous,  and  if 
extraonlinary  proofs  of  his  generosity.  In  /  you  wish  to  prove  your  gratitude,  never  tun 
vain  did  we  repulse  his  ofler.s ;  he  forced  us  <  a  deaf  car  to  tlie  unlbrtunate  who  claim  your 
to  accept  six  thousand  francs  in  gold,  which  /  hospitality."  Clotilda  rose,  and  left  the  cottap 
he  had  in  his  portmanteau.  This  sum,  which  }  loaded  with  the  benedictions  of  the  virtuou. 
was  a  treasure  for  us,  placed  me  above  the  >  family  which  she  had  just  saved  from  beggaiy. 
necessity  of  working  for  the  farmers  of  the  j  M'lllcjr,  overjoyed  at  his  good  fortune,  waited 
neighborhood,  and  enabled  mc  to  purchase  j  on  his  benefactor  to  the  door.  The  next  dif, 
this  cottage  which  you  now  see  reduced  to  /  he  went  to  Lcutmeritz  to  procure  workmen, 
ashes.  My  prosperity  previously  to  this  catas-  ■.  In  the  excess  of  his  joy,  he  related  to  ef«y 
tro])he,  was  tlie  sole  cause  of  the  jealousy  of)  one  he  met  what  some  mysterious  person  had 
my  neighbors.  They  have  never  forgiven  me  i  done  in  his  behalf.  This  noble  action  was 
for  rescuing  a  Frenchman  from  cei-tain  death. )  soon  noised  abroad,  and  all  were  eager  to  db- 
They  incessantly  re])roach  me  for  having  (  cover  the  generous  unknown,  who  so  modest- 
saved  him,  and  even  carry  their  cruelty  so  far  J  ly  concealed  from  the  world  the  knowledge  of 
as  to  tell  me  to  apply  for  assistance  in  my )  her  benefits, 
misfortune  to  those  who  have  experienced  ni}*  ( 
friendship.  IS'otwithstiinding  their  want  of/' 
feeling  in  my  regard,  I  heartily  forgive  thcni ;  ]  Chapter  XII. 

and  I  would  cheerfully  embrace  any  oj)portu-  > 

.*      ri   •  r  I  4     41  41-  111)      Remorse  of  iVanier. —  Triumph  of  virtue, 

nity  of  bemg  useful  to  theiu ;  this  would  be  '  '  t     j       ^ 

my  only  revenge."  (     Poor  Mullerl    .    .    .  Little  did  bethink 

— *•  Such  sentiments  ran  come  only  from )  that  his  praise  of  Clotilda  was  destined  to 
God ;  ever  clu  risli  th-so  jcencnuis  disposi-  ^  prove  fatal  to  his  benefactress  !  The  whole 
tions,  and  he  will  never  abandon  you.  A  )  population  of  Leutmeritz  could  converec  about 
goo*l  action  will  not  jiass  unrewanled.  Ileav-  \  nothing  but  the  conduct  of  this  generous  and 
<»n  will  never  permit  the  man  who  assists  his  )  modest  lady,  without  being  able  to  conjecture 
neighlK>r  to  remain  destitute  in  the  hour  of  (who  she  might  be;  at  length,  I  know  not 
adversity.  He  has  directed  ms  steps  to ;  what  fatality  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
you,  and  prompted  mc  to  present  you  this  '  relatives  of  Madam  De  Polzen.     They  em- 


ecnfidtMt  in  God  uIHmately  rewarded.  I6l 

net  who  soon  brought  them  a  faithful  S  demnify  me  for  the  injustice  which  I  hare  tuf- 
on  of  her  whose  discovery  they  had  )  fered  here  below." 

at  heart.  HaWng  ascertained  that  \  The  charitable  ecclesiastic,  seeing  her  coa- 
nftided  with  the  sister  of  the  curate  )  rageous  resolution,  and  the  pious  sentiment! 
seritz,  they  informed  the  magistrate,  { which  she  entertained,  had  only  to  animate 
t  police  officers  before  day-break  to  /  her  lively  faith.  **  Daughter  of  Heaven,"  said 
;e  of  Aussig.  (  he,  "  God,  who  had  imposed  on  me  the  dutf 

sight  of  the  officers,  the  sister  of  the  { of  guiding  you  in  the  path  of  virtue,  now  re- 
came  alarmed ;  nor  was  she  able,  /  licvcs  me  from  my  obligation,  in  order  to  take 
excessive  fear,  to  answer  their  ques-  s  you  to  himself;  but  he  still  requires  of  me 
as !  she  too  dearly  saw  what  was  (  not  to  abandon  you  until  your  soul  wings  iti 
happen !  (  flight  to  heaven." 

{  not  alarmed,  Madam,"  said  one  of )  These  consoling  words  revived  the  droop* 
»n;  <«we  do  not  intend  to  disturb  (ing  spirits  of  Clotilda.  Afler  having  passed 
I  merely  wish  to  ascertain  whether }  several  hours  in  her  company,  the  abb^  left 
g  lady  whom  you  have  received  into  i  her,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  post- 
le  is  not  called  Clotilda,  and  whether  ^  ponement  of  her  execution ;  but  all  his  effi)rtt 
not  at  last  discovered  the  retreat  of  /  were  fruitless ;  the  judges  were  inexorable, 
lit  whom  sentence  of  death  has  been  (  He  was  about  to  return  to  the  prison,  when 
:ed;  would  you  have  the  goodness  to ;  a  peasant  handed  him  a  letter  carefully  sealed. 
"  (  The  first  lines  showed  him  that  it  came  from 

I  moment,  Clotilda  entered  the  room, )  Warner  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a 
ight  of  the  officers  made  her  sensible  I  serious  malady,  and  who  earnestly  entreated 
inger.  **  Alas !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  j  him  to  come  to  him  without  delay,  as  he 
'  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  begged  (  wished  to  make  to  him  a  highly  important  dis. 
m  to  give  her  strength  to  bear  with  ^  closure. 

tier  cruel  persecution.  )     "  O  Providence !"  said  the  pastor,  falling  on 

Kclamation  which  escaped  the  lips  of  s  his  knees,  "let  thy  omnipotence  be  mani- 
ud  the  examination  of  her  features,  /  fested  in  behalf  of  a  poor  orphan  whose  inno- 
Mm  to  doubt  her  identity  with  the  I  cence  is  known  to  thee  !" 

their  search ;  they  therefore  ordered  ;  He  found  the  sick  man  so  weak,  that  he 
iter  a  carriage  which  was  waiting  at  ( thought  he  was  about  to  breathe  his  last.  .  .  . 

scarcely  giving  her  time  to  embrace  S  "  Worthy  curate,"  said  Warner,  turning  to- 
e's sister  who  had  so  generously  pro- )  wards  him,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  in  order  tt> 
rr,  and  who  still  endeavored  to  ani>  i  make  known  to  you  my  criminal  conduct ! 
r  courage  by  suggesting  to  her  the  /  •  •  •  •  I  feel  that  I  am  dying !  .  .  .  Remorse 
if  religion  which  alone  could  allevi-  ( tortures  my  soul !  .  .  .  I  hope,  however,  that 
ifferings.  }  the  avowal  of  my  crimes  will  draw  upon  me 

a*8arrestsoonbecame  known  through  (the  mercy  of   God   who   sees   my  repent- 

and  reached  the  ears  of  her  bcst(ance." 

e  respectable  curate.  As  soon  as  he  (  His  voice  grew  graihially  weaker,  so  that  it 
I  terrible  news,  he  went  to  console  ( was  difficult  to  understand  him ;  but  after  a 
r  affliction.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  /  violent  crisis,  he  again  spoke,  and  rising  to  a 
t  into  tears,  and  said :  *'  I  was  going  ( sitting  posture,  he  said,  in  the  presence  of  all 
iar  you,  my  dear  abb^  ;  if  I  must  suf- ;  the  persons  in  the  house,  who  were  around 
orrow,  the  punishment  which  awaits  ?  his  bed :  "  Virtuous  and  prudent  man,  take 
lire  you  to  assist  me  in  my  last  mo-  ^  this  pocket-book ;  in  it  you  will  find  every 
rou  will  place  before  me  the  image  /  thing  necessary  to  save  Clotilda  .  .  .  fly  .  .  . 
ivine  Master,  and  when  I  shall  have  ( and  proclaim  .  .  .  her  .  .  .  innocence  .  .  . 
k  to  my  lips,  I  will  be  resigned  to  my  ;  that  she  may  pardon  me  for  having  sacrificed 

5  happiness  of  another  life  will  in-  (her  to  my  ambition I  die  .  .  .  peni- 
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tent !"    Having  said  these  words,  he  fell  back  ^  had  subsided,  the  curate  took  her  by  fl 
and  expired.  /  and  led  her  forth  from  the  prison. 

The  abb^,  after  this  painful  scene,  hastened  (  The  people,  who  are  as  easily  nod 
to  read  the  mysterious  paper  which  Warner  J  as  led  astray,  accompanied  her  to  her  d 
had  given  to  him :  it  proved  to  be  a  letter  from  (  witii  deafening  acclamations,  calling 
the  heirs  of  Madam  De  Polzon,  offering  the  f  vengeance  upon  the  heirs  of  Madam  '. 
wretched   procurator    a    hundred    thousand .;  zen. 

francs  as  an  inducement  to  the  crime  which  (     The  relatives  of  the  baroness,  to  av^ 
he  had  conmiitted.  ( Icstation,  had  left  Leutmeritz  as  soon 

The  curate,  deeply  affected,  hastened  to  lay  ( heard  the  disclosure.  They  left  the  c 
this  odious  letter  before  the  magistrate,  who, ;  and  did  not  return  until  the  influence  • 
as  the  innocence  of  Clotilda  was  thus  fully  ■  friends  had  succeeded  in  arresting  the  1 
proved,  gave  onlcrs  that  she  should  be  imme- ')  which  had  been  commenced  against 
diately  set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  the  pos-  ^  Clotilda,  herself,  forgetting  the  injuij 
session  of  the  property  Icil  to  her  in  the  will  ■  she  had  received,  interceded  for  the 
of  the  baroness.  }  generously  offered  them  her  forgivenei 

The  good  curate  asked  leave  to  be,  him-  ( 
self,  the  bearer  of  this  good  news,  in  order  / 

that  he  might  take  the  most  prudent  means  to  (  Chapter  XIII. 

prepare  her  for  the  unexpected  tidings.    He )       ^,  «.    .     ^    ,   . 

entered  the  prison,  an.l  found  Clotilda  occu- )       ^  dx,covcry.-Mana  find*  her  mo 

pied  in  examining  her  conscience.  The  abbe  )  Clotilda  was  deeply  moved,  on  c 
could  not  contain  his  feelings,  and  his  vene-  I  the  house  of  her  benefactress;  she  ^ 
rable  countenance  beamed  with  joy.  Clotilda  ( lighted  at  the  sight  of  the  quiet  loon 
perceived  the  change  in  the  looks  of  her  di- )  she  had  left  with  so  much  regret ;  and 
rector.  "  What  is  the  matter !"  she  ex- ',  on  her  knees,  she  thanked  God  for  his 
claimed ;  "  how  animated  you  seem !  Your '  tion  during  the  time  of  her  affliction, 
sparkling  eyes  seem  to  say  that  your  soul  is  j  Next  morning,  all  her  servants,  ^ 
the  abode  of  content !  Why  do  you  manifest ;  been  driven  from  her  house,  waited  < 
80  much  joy  ?  Do  you  not  assume  this  air  of  j  in  order  to  congratulate  her  on  the  ri 
happiness  in  order  to  induce  me  to  bear  more  {  of  her  liberty.  All  with  one  voice  re 
courageously  the  terrible  scene  through  which  /  to  be  readmitted  into  her  service.  < 
I  am  doomed  to  pass  ?  In  your  company  I ''  gave  them  a  gracious  reception,  and 
feel  fortified ;  your  consolation  is  all  that  I )  their  petition.  Mullcr  too,  who  ha 
desire ;  you  are  destined  to  open  for  me  tlic  { than  once  regretted  his  indiscreet  c 
gates  of  heaven."  j  went  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and 

The  abbe,  no  longer  master  of  his  feelings, '  her  lbri;ivencss  for  all  her  sufferings,  o 
cried  out,  "Clotilda  ....  my  child  I  )-oiir  J  he  had  been  tlie  Innocent  cause.  T 
virtue  is  triumphant ;  Gud  has  watched  over  .  sister  of  the  curate  also  hastened  to  re 
you  !  His  supreme  will  did  not  pi-rmit  your  \  young  protegee,  as  soon  as  she  bean 
accuser  to  die  without  revealing  his  crime.  ■  lihorution.  What  satisfaction  did  n* 
Heaven  has  subjected  you  to  these  severe '  two  virtuous  ladies  experience,  wh< 
trials,  in  order  to  make  your  innocence  )  found  themselves  in  each  other's  arms 
confound  your  enemies  !  You  arc  now  at  ^  went  together  to  the  church  where  the 
liberty."  (  was  celebrating  the  divine  office.    Aft 

— "  At  liberty,  did  you  say  ? — at  liberty  I —  \.  tlicy  retired  to  the  chapel  of  the  chatea 
O  &ther !  did  I  hear  well ! — How  can  I  suf- )  contained  the  tomb  of  the  Baroness  De 
ficiently  thank  you  I  To  your  zeal  in  my '  ClotiKla,  whilst  kneeling  near  the  mc 
behalf  am  I  indebted  for  my  life;  you  are  for  '.  erected  to  the  memory  of  her  former 
me  a  second  providence  whom  I  shall  ever  ^  was  filled  with  lively  emotion,  and 
revere  during  my  life:"    After  her  emotion  ;  vent  prayer  thanked  Providence,  not 
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kftving  placed  her,  id  her  tender  years,  under  )  letters  to  each  other  after  my  arrival  in  this 

to  kind  a  protectress,  but  also  for  havinp: ;  country,  and  whenever  your  mother  wrote, 

Ricned  her  from  a  situation  not  less  perilous  •  she  invariably  spoke  of  her  afilirtion,  and  of 

fkin  that  which  had  threatened  her  life  on  a ;  her  daui^htrr  whom  she  considered  snatched 

fanner  occasion.  '  for  ever  from  her  maternal  embrace !  .  .  Your 

Here  Clotilda,  for  the  first  time  since  her  •  father,  Mr.  De.  Surville,  lost  his  life  whilst  go- 

ciuel  persecution,  drew  from  her  bosom  the  '  ing  to  the  Springs.    Ilis  carriat^e  was  dashed 

Icaatiful  gold  cross  which  she  had  about  her  ';  to  piecc.'i  iti  descendins:  a  steep  hill.    God,  in 

Hck  when  the  baroness  found  her  on  the  '  his  infinite  gocJness,  preserved  your  life !  .  . 

fOid;  and  which,  since  the  death  of  that  lady,  .  Thi-ou^h  his  kind  providence,  you  were  dis- 

the  had  always  carefully  concealed.    As  she  :  covered  by  the  B;iron(.'.«s  Do  Pol/en,  who  took 

fRssed  it  to  her  lips,  she  started  a  double  ;  you  into  her  carriasjo,  and  brought  you  up  on 

ipring,  and,  to  her  great  surprise,  beheld  two  ^  her  estate  at  Leiifmeritz,  havini;  given  you 

diamiing  miniatures !    .    .    .    She  flew  to  )  the  name  of  Clotilda  under  which  I  have  aU 

thetbb^,  who  had  leflthe  chapel,  and  showed  *  ways  known  you.    That  worthy  hdy  made 

bim  the  paintings.    "  Great  God !  what  do  I  \  you,  what  she  was  herself,  a  model  of  every 

lee?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  read  on  one  the  )  virtue!  .  .  Never  did  I  imagine  that  I  should 

Bune  Afaria  De  SurcUle,  and  on  the  other :  find  Maria  De  Sur>'illp  under  tlie  name  of 

Enuitina  DaUmbert.  )  Clotilda,  had  not  your  little  cross  revealed  to 

Clotilda,  seeing  the  agitation  of  the  curate, '  me  the  place  of  your  birth.** 
fhoiu^ht  there  was  some  new  misfortune  in  )     Afler  having  listened  to  the    detail    and 
merve  for  her,  and   tremblingly  entreated  .•  moving  narrative  of  the  misfortunes  of  her 
kim  to  explain  to  her  the  cause  of  the  surprise  •'  Timily,  Maria  requested  the  Abbe  Mondray, 
which  he  had  evinced  on  seeing  the  portraits. )  whom  the  young  reader  has  no  doubt  recog- 

— "Benot  alarmed,  my  child This;  nized,  to  let  her  peruse  her  mother's  letters 

ii  another  manifestation  of  the  goo<lness  ofi' which  she  bedewed  with  her  tears.    Her  fiU 

God  in  your  regard !  .  .  .  .  this  portrait  .  .  .  ( i*il  alTection  soon  prompted  her  to  ask  permis- 

iiyoun !  .  .  the  other  is  the  likeness  of  ... '  sion  to  write  to  her  mother.    «*  I  will  tell  her," 

your  mother!"    .    .    .  /she  said,  "how  happy  I  should  be  to  fly  to 

—••My  mother!  ....  O  speak,  I  conjure  )  her  embrace,  to  receive  her  caresses,  to  miti- 

TW!  .  .  .  Do  explain  this  mystery!  .  .  .  If"  gate  her  sufferings,  and  to  render  less  painful 

yott  know  my  family,  leave  me  not  any  longer  ^  her  recolh'ction  of  my  unfortunate  father !" 

in  this  cruel  perplexity ;  O  speak,  speak  to  '     The  letter  of  Maria  was  soon  finished :  the 

Beof  my  mother!'*  ....  \  tenderness  and  respect  which  it  breathed,  did 

—^  Calm  your  feelings  .  .  .  dry  your  tears  ;  honor  to  the  head  and  heait  of  the  writer. 

....  let  U9  go  into  the  parlor ;  there  I  will )  The  Abbe  Mondray  was  delighted,  and  sent 

teQ  you  all.    That  lady,  whose  mild  looks  )  tlie  letter  that  very  evening. 

penetrate  your  heart  and  cause  it  to  palpitate,  ^     Miss  De  Surville,  in  her  correspondence 

a  indeed  your  good  and  excellent  mother !  .  .  )  ^vith  her  family,  was  careful  to  mention  the 

Iim  the  friend  of  your  family;  3'our  relatives  >  manner  in  which  Providence  had  placed  her 

live  in  France.*'  v  under  the  protection  of  the  Abbe  Mond ray, 

—••In  France  I  .  .  .  my  dear  abbe" —         )  their  friend  and  her  deliverer!     "How  great 

— ••  Do  not  internipt  me,  I  beg  you,  allow  (  a  debt  of  gratitude,'*  she  wrote,  "  do  I  owe  to 

me  to  finish  my  story.    I  lived  a  considerable  S  this  virtuous  man !    'J'o  his  generous  care  am 

time  in  the  midst  of  your  relatives,  being  cu-  }  1  indebted  for  my  Christian  education  which 

nie  of  Rosny  where  your  grand-father  owned  )  has  drawn  upon  me  the  protection  of  the  Most 

property :  my  correspondence  with  him  cea«!ed  '  High !  from  his  prudent  and  salutary  exhorta- 

when  Madam  De  Polzen,  to  whom  I  am  in- )  tions  I  derived  those  elevated  and  relis^ious 

debted  for  my  education,  kept  me  in  Bohe- )  sentiments  which  enabled  me  to  bear  with 

mia,  and  obtained  for  me  my  present  situation  \  patience  the  trials  of  adversity !    His  elo- 

iri  Leutmeritz.    We  however  wrote  leveral )  quence  and  his  zeal  preserved  my  life !  .  .  O 


and  reached,  in  perfect  health,  the  end  of  their  *  learned  from  each  other  \vl 
journey.    Maria's  second  letter  to  her  mother )  most  to  know,  Maria  i^*as  < 
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my  beloved  motlicr !  ...  He  saved  your  ^  The  Abbe  Mondray  and  Mr.Dalembert,  ysh 
daughter  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner!  ^  had  <^ivcn  each  other  marks  of  recipit>cal  a' 
Bless,  with  me,  the  holy  man  who  so  courage-  /  tachment,  could  not  restrain  their  tears  at  thi 
ously  confounded  my  accusers."  \  touching  spectacle. 

Maria  had  also  mentioned  to  her  relatives )  Maria  quit  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  n: 
every  thing  that  had  ha])peneti  to  her  since  I  to  her  grandfather,  who  embraced  her  wil 
their  separation.  She  w*aited  with  impatience  )  the  utmost  tenderness, 
for  her  mother's  answer,  which  she  received  I  Madam  De  Sur\-ille,  addressing  the  vlrtoooi 
after  twenty  days  of  anxious  expectation. )  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  a  father  to  be; 
What  was  her  joy,  when  she  discovered  that ;  child,  expressed  to  him  her  gratitude  md 
her  mother  was  still  living !  After  a  consul- )  esteem.  The  charitable  abbe  received  wifli 
tatlon  with  the  Abbe  Mondray,  she  again }  lively  satisfaction,  but  without  ostentatifMy 
wrote  to  her  mother,  informing  her  of  her  in-  ^  the  praises  of  the  family  which  he  hadn^ 
tention  to  start  immediately  for  Auteuil,  in  the  ( tored  to  happiness. 

company  of  the  good  abhe.  Clotilda  and  her  (  After  having  indulged  during  the  whole  dif 
protector  met  with  no  accident  on  tlic  road,  /  in  this  eflusion  of  their  feelings,  after  Iiaving 

-hat  each  desired 
conducted  to  her 

arrived  a  short  time  before  her  at  Auteuil.  (  apartment  amid  the  rejoicings  of  all  the  in- 
No  words  can  express  the  joy  of  Madam  De  )  mates  of  the  chateau. 
Surville  on  tliis  occasion.  Mr.*  Dalembert  ^  Madam  De  Sunille  now  seemed  perfeeflf 
experienced  no  less  satisfaction  on  hearing  of  ^  happy ;  she  repeated  to  every  body  that  God 
the  return  of  his  grand-daughter,  and  of  his  (  had  restored  her  beloved  child.  Maria  it- 
friend  Mondray  whom  he  thought  long  since  (  ceived  with  modesty  the  respect  and  attentiHl 
dead.  The  gloomy  and  melancholy  cxpres-  /  which  were  paid  to  her ;  Mr.  and  Madn 
sion  of  his  countenance,  owing  to  the  many  I  Dulac,  who  had  often  gone  to  eonaole  Iff 
misfortunes  which  had  saddened  his  soul,  was  /  mother  in  her  afflictions,  now  testified  thflir 
soon  dissipated,  and  replaced  by  its  former 'friendship  for  their  interesting  daughter  whoM 
ierenity.  $  eveiy  body  loved. 

As  soon  as  she  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  f  A  month  was  soon  passed  at  Aateuil,  aid 
Maria  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  mother!  .  .  .  .  ^  every  day,  after  having  heard  Mass,  all  thi 
What  a  happiness  for  her  to  find  herself  in  a  /  amusements  that  the  capital  presented,  mt 
mother's  embrace !  ....  In  her  emotion  she  ( procured  for  Maria.  She  visited  the  nfil 
vras  unable  to  uttera  single  word ;  but  her  eyes,  /  country-seats,  the  public  walks,  Versailles, sad 
which  were  riveted  upon  her  mother,  silontly  v  the  emperor's  palace ;  she  was  also  condiiclid 
but  eloqucntl}'  spoke  thp  sentiments  of  her  { to  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  which  shi 
heart.  ( thankeil  God  for  all  his  kindness  in  her  re- 

After  (his  aflectmc:  sccr.«^,  .Miidam  De  Siir-  /  irard. 
ville  fell  on  her  kners  to  tliiink  Heavi  u  lor  the  '  One  day  Maria  received  from  her  oversam 
favor  which  jhe  h.ul  j!ist  recfivoM.  ••  O  my  >  in  (Germany,  u  letter  urging  her  presence  01 
God,"  she  cxcLiinicd,  "  I  sinciTcIy  thank  I  her  estate  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  affloq 
thee!  ....  The  unspeakable  happin«-.->  )  several  of  lior  tenants, 
which  I  now  fe^l.  is  tliy  gift;  thou  ha^t  res-  \  Miss  De  Surville  had  promised  never  agaii 
tored  to  rac  the  dearest  ohjert  of  my  o lire- j  to  leave  her  luother;  yet  it  was  necessai] 
tion!  ....  Thy  in(initec:ooilncp.s  has  permit- )  once  more  to  quit  her  native  land.  Whatwai 
ted  me  to  behold  u.y  (i,iu;/liter  again,  pure  Uo  be  done  ?  ....  To  satisfy  all  parties 
and  innocent  as  ev»?n  a  mollier's  he.irt  could  )  she  proposed  that  the  whole  family  ahould  tab 

desire  ! (.)  .Maria,  emt)race  me  again  !  (  a  trip  to  Germany.    So  agreeable  a  recreatioi 

embrace  your  mother !....!  Iiavc  nothing )  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  all.  To  An 
more  to  wish  for  on  earth  ;  I  can  now  die  |  thony,  therefore,  was  confided  the  care  of  thi 
happy ;  I  have  found  my  dnughter f  .  .     .•*    ^chateau.     Next  morning,  Maria, after havio] 
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pran  her  orders,  was  ready  to  depart  from  the  \  invoke,  was  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  my 
|iice  of  her  nativity.  )  exile. 

Before  setting  out,  she  went,  accompanied  (  «*  Having  one  day  gone  to  the  summit  of  a 
fcf  Madam  Dulac,  who  was  also  to  go  with )  steep  rock,  near  the  sea-shore,  I  imagined  that 
kr  to  Germany,  to  throw  some  flowers  upon  ( I  saw  in  the  distance  a  ship  making  for  the 
Wr  lather's  tomb  which  she  had  daily  visited  S  island.  In  an  ecstacy  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
rince  her  return  to  the  chateau.  After  having  /  deliverance,  I  ran  with  all  haste  to  the  hut  of 
■id  a  fervent  prayer  at  his  grave,  she  started  S  the  fisherman  to  communicate  to  him  my  im- 
litli  her  relatives  and  friends  for  Leutmeritz. )  portant  discovery.  That  kind-hearted  man, 
A  good  vehicle  soon  carried  them  to  the  (  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much  generosity, 
teman  teiritory ;  and  a  few  days  after,  they ;  accompanied  me  to  the  rock,  in  order  to  as- 
mched  without  accident  the  property  be-  (  certain  the  truth.  We  took  with  us  long  poles 
^ealhed  to  Maria  by  the  Baroness  De  Polzen. )  to  give  a  signal  to  the  vessel  that  an  unfortu- 
All  the  travellers  were  welcomed  by  the  abbe's  (  natc  man,  cast  upon  tliat  shore  by  a  storm, 
•iitar,  to  whom  Madam  De  Sur\'illc  expressed )  called  for  a.«sistance. 

Wr  gratitude  for  her  kindness  to  her  daughter.  (     *<  When  we  reacho<l  the  most  elevated  point 

of  the  rock,  no  ship  was  to  be  seen ;  we  be- 
held nothing  but  the  horizon,  which  was  lost 
Chapter  XIV.  ( in  the  immensity  of  space.     My  pleasing 

-  ..  ^  ^,  -  .,    „  ?  illusion  disappeared,  and  my  heart  again  sunk 

«ttfm  appearance  of  the  ton  of  the  Baronets  )      ,     ..         t  .  .     ^  ,        :      r„u  ^  u 

n   w%  t  U  ..     \.  ,^    .  \  under  the  weight  of  despair.    The  nsherman 

De  Polzen.— Generotity  of  Mana.  (     ^        ,^,..  ,        .,  j        .1. 

"^  )  returned  to  his  work,  and  I  remained  on  the 

The  time  spent  in  Bohemia  was  passed  in  ( rock,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  looking, 

iD  tiie  charms  of  a  peaceful  life.    Since  the  )  but  in  vain,  on  the  boundless  expanse  of  th« 

teh  of  her  benefactress,  Maria  had  always  (  ocean. 

iivid  in  retirement.  Having  no  other  company  S     "  As  I  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  shore, 

tta  that  of  the  Abb^  Mondray  and  his  sister, )  my  hopes  were  again  revived !    I  thought  I 

ihinow  enjoyed,  with  unspeakable  satisfac-  ( discovered  again,  in  the  distance,  a  dark  spot 


If  the  company  of  her  mother  wliom  she )  in  the  midst  of  the  agitated  sea.  It  grew 
I  U  known  so  late,  and  of  her  relatives  who  ( laiger  as  it  approached !  .  .  .  .  I  at  length 
;  ffiiieed  lor  her  the  most  tender  affection,  /  plainly  saw  that  it  was  a  vessel  coming  in  the 
r  One  day  when  Miss  De  Surville  was  seated )  direction  of  the  island.  O  my  God  !  I  ex- 
l  4i  the  midst  of  her  kind  friends  in  a  grove  of)  claimed,  raising  my  eyes  to  heaven,  thou  hast 
r  Uen  trees  to  which  she  used  often  to  accom-  «^  deigned  to  hear  the  prayer  of  one  of  thy 
poythebaroness,  her  overseer  came  to  tell  her)  children  who  called  upon  thee  for  assist- 
:    ^tastranger  requested  to  speak  to  her.  Thee  ance!    .... 

^    indiTidual,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  announced  )     **  I  b(?gan  to  wave  my  white  handkerchief 

I    lumself  as  the  son  of  the  Baroness  De  Polzen.  ^  as  a  signal  of  distress ;  overcome  with  fatigue, 

p    fie  related  his  escape  from  shipwreck  after  \  I  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  to  the  ground, 

[    tte  rest  of  the  crew  had  perished,  and  added  /  when  I  heard  the  rej)ort  of  a  cannon  intbrming 

t    Ibat  having  been  thrown  upon  an  almost  desert )  me  that  I  had  been  observed. 

!    iihod,  he  had  received  from  a  })oor  fisherman  )     "  When  the  sea  became  calm,  I  perceived 

the  most  touching  hospitality.  (  more  distinctly  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and 

He  then  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures )  was  certain  that  she  was   approaching  the 

in  the  following  words :  "  During  all  the  time  I  island.    I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  tell  the 

that  I  passed  on  this  lonely  island,  I  found  no  )  fisherman,  who  went  with  me  to  the  shore. 

opportunity  to  inform  my  mother  that  I  was }  The  brig  anchored  near  our  humble  habita- 

itiU  alive.    After  several  years  of  fruitless  ( tion,  to  which  we  invited  the  captain.    When 

«ipectation,  I  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  /  he  had  taken  some  refreshment,  I  gave  him  a 

^iin  seeing  my  mother  and  my   country,  (detailed  account  of  my  shipwreck;  beseemed 

irhtn  at  length  God,  whom  I  never  ceased  to )  interested,  particularly  when  I  mentioned  my 
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uncle,  with  whom  he  said  he  had  made  sevoral )  has  furnished  me  an  opportunity  of  pn 
voyages.  Touched  at  my  situation,  ho  olForf  d )  you  my  i^ratitude  ft)r  the  invaluable  favj 
to  take  me  on  board.  Witli  what  jo}-  did  I  \  hnvd  on  mc  by  your  mother.  My  fi 
accept  the  kind  oiler !  .  .  .  I  bade  adieu  )  rich  ;  take  then  what  belongs  to  you : 
to  the  fisherman  and  his  wife,  who  had  re-  (  your  property,  which  I  beg  you  to  ace 
ceived  me  with  so  much  hospitality ;  and  those  )  The  baron's  tears  spoke  his  admin 
good  people  refused  every  thing  like  conipcn-  ( this  noble  generosity ;  but  nothing  cc 
■ation,  although  the  captain  pressed  them  to  S  duce  him  to  alter  his  resolution  with 
accept  a  purse  of  gold.  )  to  his  mother's  estate.  The  whole  fami 

**  With  a  fair  wind,  after  a  pleasant  voyage  (  accom]ianied  the  baron  to  the  garde 
of  twenty  days,  we  reached  the  coast  of  Italy. )  and  Madam  l)e  Surville  told  him,  wit 
On  our  arrival,  the  ca]itain  compcliod  mo  to  ^  cordiality,  that  nothing  should  prevc 
accept  money  enough  to  carry  me  to  Leutme-  >  from  repairing,  as  often  as  he  might  de 
ritz,  for  which  place  I  set  out  without  delay.     ?  the  chapel  in  which  her  daughter  hax 

"  The  fear  that  my  su<l(lon  appearance  before  \  sited  the  remains  of  his  mother, 
my  mother  might  pro<iuce  a  fata!  effect  upon  ) 
her,  induced  me  to  stop  at  the  house  of  Mr.  ^ 

Nolstein,  an  old  friend  of  my  fatlier,  in  order  )  Cii.apter  XV. 

to  arrange  with  him  a  plan  for  conununicatinr^  ( 

to  her  the  news  of  my  arrival.  Alas !  wliat  did  ) 

I  hear!  .  .  .  my  mother's  death !  •  •  •(  On  his  return  to  the  house  of  Mr.  N 
The  shock  was  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  j  the  baron  rcihited  to  him  all  that  had 
was  confined  several  days  to  my  bed.  A  (  pired  during  his  long  visit.  "  What  nobl 
prey  to  the  keenest  anguish,  1  refused  all  con-  >  idevated  sentiments,"  he  exclaimed, « 
eolation.  When  I  was  better,  Mr.  Nolstein  /  discovered  in  that  res]»ectable  family ! 
acquainted  me  with  your  kind  and  uuc«.'asing  )  W'hat  an  assemblage  of  virtues,  what  n 
attentiontomymother^and  the  ail'ection  which  /  imity,  in  the  bosom  of  Miss  De  Sur 
•he  entertained  for  you.  Nor  did  he  conceal  '^  am  really  at  a  loss  how  to  express  my . 
from  me  the  base  conduct  of  my  relatives  in  /  lion  and  my  thanks." 
their  attempt  to  wrest  from  you  tlie  proporry  of  [  Lvery  moniin::,  Mr.  De  Polzen  went 
my  mother.  Ha])py  should  I  be,  Mi.ss,  if  it  were  ';  at  his  mother's  grave.  He  frequent 
in  my  power  to  repair  the  injury  they  have  (  Maria  there  in  the  company  of  her 
done  you,  and  to  make  some  atoncnu'.it  for )  who  had  come,  like  himself,  to  pay  a 
their  wanton  cruelty.  i  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  motl 

«*  My  presence  nee«l  not  alarm  you.  .  .  . ;  lluv-ie  interviews,  he  had  an  opporti 
I  come  not  to  claim  the  inlicritance  of  my  '  appreciating  the  rare  qualities  of  Mar 
mother,  but  to  thank  you  for  the  tender  solici- )  heard  every  mouth  eloquent  in  her  pra 
tudc  with  which  you  watched  over  her  in  her  )  poor  extolled  her  beneficence,  and  the 
last  illness.  I  have  but  one  rctiuest  to  make, ;'  homage  to  her  merit  and  her  cxccliei 
which  is,  that  during  my  short  slay  at  Lent-  )  cinles. 

meritz,  you  will  allow  me  to  visit  the  sacre<l  ^  Mr.  Nolstein,  who  knew  all  the  pra 
•pot  in  which  the  body  of  my  UK»ther  reposes. ;  thy  circumstances  of  her  life,  added  h 
I  will  start  in  a  few  days  fur  Uio  Janeiro, :  mony  to  the  exalted  character  of  Mari: 
where  I  shall  find  my  uncle,  who  has  always  )  Some  days  previous  to  that  on  wh 
treated  me  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  lie  J  De  Polzen  was  to  take  his  departure, 
has  no  children,  and  is  very  wealthy ;  so  that ;,  walking  with  his  friend  in  the  gard 
I  shall  not  need  tlie  fortune  of  my  ancestors, )  thus  addressed  him  :  *»  Had  I  a  throne 
which  is  yours  by  every  title."  ^  miijht  oiler  to  that  virtuous  btnng,  I  w< 

Maria  was  much  aficcted  by  this  narrative, )  pire  to  her  hand !  .  .  .  but  I  now 
and  thus  addressed  the  baron :  "  I  am  happy,  I  nothing ;  1  am  a  poor  orphan  with  no  i 
sir,  that  Providence,  in  bringing  you  hither, )  but  in  the  afi'ection  of  my  uncle!" 
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— **  Be  perfectly  easy,  my  (l«»ar  baron  :  lica-  •  to  Iht  room  and  closed   the  door.    She  rc- 

vcu  Will  smile  U]iun  you  in  jour  miMbrtuiK's. '  immIoiI  to  IVIaria  hiT  oonvvrsalion  with  Mr. 

1  leel  a  lively  intoresl  in  your  welfare  ;  your    \olst«'in.    Maria  bhi>lM<l  on  ht-arin^  the  pro- 

toaduct  from  your  infancy  has  won  for  v«>u  "  posal,  aiid  rcnuiiiird  for  some  tim(*  quite  pen- 

Dy  friendship  and  esteem.  You  have  express*ed    sive.     Haisin-^  h»T  heart  to  Gml,  she  entreated 

•D  atCach:nent  for  Misi*  De  Survilh;;  permit    Him  to  make   known  to  hfr   hi.s    adorable 

I    me  to  hint  that  your  peculiar  situation  with  •  will  .  .  .  and  fnuiinf:  no  objection  present  it- 

,    itf&M  to  that  latly  miglit  make  you  a  very    self  to  Iut  mind,  she  said  tolier  mother:  "  It  is 

i    iucce^'iful  suitor."  «  hiit  reasonfihic  to  suppii«<»'  that  jMr.  I)c  Pol/en 

£      —"Do  vo'.i.  can  vou  think  so,  Mr.  Nol- •  i<animali:d with thosamt'nohlo .sentiment* that 

•  itcin!    .    .     Onol  it  is  im]H)ssil»le   .    .    .    .=  so  highly  ado;ri(;d  hi«»ninlher's character  1  .  .  . 
X    l<side.<,  1  shouUl  nuvtT  ilare    .    .    .    1  should  .  If  he   possrssi.s   ht.r  virtues,  and  you  think 

•  ttUcipAtc  a  ndlisal.     .    .     ."  !■  the  pr«»pn«?rd  nuitch  a  suituhle  one  for  your 

—**  And  why  ?     How  do  vou  know  that  (  dauchter,  T  choerfullv  accede  to  the  wisshes  of 
}x:ir  proios.ll  wo'.d«l  not  be  accepted  ?    'J'his  .  my  mt»tlu:r.** 
cniori  wouhl  be   lor  Uie  advantage'*  of  both ;     As  somi  a**  Mr.  De  l*olzen  was  informed 

'  piniv*..  aiid  would  remove  all  dilficuUies.  1  that  hi-^olifrhad  hern  accepted,  he  paid  a  vi5it 
iir.  of  0!)jni(»n  that  vou  would  make  Maria  :"  to  t!ie  familv,  who  crave  him  renewed  marks 
hipf-y,  ar.«l  that  she  would  liave  no  r»\i>on  to  of  e-^ti/em  and  sincere  friend.ship. 
r^ZK*  your  urdon.  The  interest  which  1  feel  ;  The  Al»bc  M«.»ndr;>y,  who  had  performed  the 
feryou,  my  dear  friend,  ha-?  ina<le  me  njsolvi^  .  marrijii;'*  cerenn>ny  for  Madam  De  Surville, 
to  take  ll:ii  a:lair  i:ito  consideration.  Defer  '.■  \\t.<  called  upon  \o  disLhar^re  the  same  sacred 
you:  departure:  I  will  do  my  best  l(»  ^ecure  '  duty  for  Maria,  and  re«piested  to  make  the 
the  obiect  of  vour  wishes."  •'  preliminarv  arran:;ements.  Mr.  Dalemhert  and 

— '*Go:l  errant  that  your  endeavors  may  be  ',  Mr.  Nol-tein  «!rcw  uji  the  marriasife  contract, 
CTDwncd  with  success.''  exclaimed  the  Iktoii,    whicli  wa-*  si-rneil  by  tin*  parlies.    A  dav  was 

{     caarasin^  Mr.  :Vcl&tein:  **you  an;  a  second    t hen  fixed  for  the  interestin:^  ceremony  of  re- 
iaoer -.0  me!     .     .    I  will  be  everlaslinirlv  .  ccivinir  the  ruiptial  benediction, 
iacebt**.-;  to  you    .    .    .    you  will  be  the  au- :;     The  jjood  curate,  in  a  pious  and  touchins^ 
ttorof  my  happiness.'*  '  '^exhortation  addre^sod  to  the  youm;  couple  at 

From  this  moment,  the  baron  had  not  the    the  foot  of  the  altar,  drew  tear.>  from  all  pre- 
eourase  to  meet  Maria;  he  avoided  lier  vvln-n  '  sent,  when  In*  jilhide'l  to  ihesuli'erinijsthroujjh 
h*w«rnt  to  the  chaptd,  ft-arful  that  he  should  ;  vviiich  Mi«s  De  ^nrviJl'»  ha-I  j'.as<ed. 
i^ad  in  her  looks  an  unfavorable  answer  to  his  !      A   pr<'luuiid   .•^iii'iire  was  ti»»served  at  the 

proposal.  ;•  "'.reply  inii-n  stin:j: 'i»"Ji«»"'d  win  n  Madam  Do 

Mr.  Nols'einwaitrd  on  Maria'"si;iol!ier,  and  .;  Surville  ]dae..'il  the  Ininddinir  hand  of  Maria 
mace  known  to  li«r  the  oly-et  of  Wk  vi>it.  )  in  that  of  iVIr.  De  INil/.en  ;  in  the  nddst  of  her 
The  nntxp'Cted  overtur*  ti»ok  Madam  De  •  t»'ars,  «»ver  wljieh  «h'*  liad  no  control,  she  said 
Surville  by  surprisi'.  She  me n.ly  answered i";  to  the  baron  with  evident  enu)tion  :  "I  am 
**Iwill  consuit  mv  dau-jiiter ;  if  tlii.s  maniajr*'  liai-»pv  to  call  you  my  son  I" 
ni*?et  her  approbation,  aiid  such  be  the  will  (  All  wli«»  vvilne-'^eil  this  movinir  scene,  ad- 
of  Heaven,  you  may  re«»t  aa>uretl  that  I  will  ;  dres-ed  fervi>nt  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  hap- 
flace  no  obsta'-lein  the  way.  Allow  u?  a  few  :' pin<»>">  of  Maria  a.'.d  lh<'  b.uon.  and  aecom- 
days  t.ireil..ci  on  the  matter,  and  I  vvdl  make  ^  paided  them,  in  a  body,  to  the  ehat^au. 
knrATi  W  yo:i  .'vl  alia'"*  decision."  ?      Maria,   atier   the  i\ai:jide  of  her  mother, 

ML-Jarri  De  Siirvilh*  a-ked  the  advice  of  her  ;-  receive*!  the  su'iaini-nt  of  rnarriaire  with  tlii» 
fath'f  a.-.-:  ol  the  Alibe  Moi.driiy,  who  both  ex-  /  most  piou-j  di."p«»<itioi)>  :  the  dav*  immediately 
pr^s-^vd  Ihrir  .ippn'b.jtion.  Tin*  oidy  tl  ii;:^ '.  precedini;  and  f«i!l"»\Miivr  the  eenMiHUiv  were 
Ihit  r*Mi4.ii.»'.d  t'>  l.ie  d',"ie  was  t«»  icet  Mari.i'-  »  passed  by  her  in  dislnlmtiiiL:  alins  ani.-n^  the 
c-  n-eoT.  Tiiut  verv  evi-'iiii::,  Madani  De  i^ur-  ',  poor  td'the  iM.i.;ldu»rlii-..,l.  Tlii^  hovvi-ver,  she 
vjii',  cou'rury  to  her  custom,  leil  her  dauiihli.r  /di«l  quietly  and  without  the  lea^t  ostentation. 
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The  money  iipcnt  during  these  Hays  of  n7,joic- (  Mr.  Dalrnibert,  who  coald  not  bear  th« 
ing,  was  mostly  employoil  in  procuring  assist-  ( tliotif^ht  of  being  separated  from  his  virtuoiw^ 
ancefortlie  needy  familius  ofLoutn^.fritz,  wlio  >  friend,  had  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Dulac*s  \ta  • 


had  always  been  the  obj*T.ts  of  her  charity. 

Several  months  of  unalloyed  happiness  had 
glided  by,  when  the  Unnm  De  Pol/en,  who 
had  a  predilection  for  Fnmce,  mentioned  it  to 
the  family.  "  Let  us,"  said  he,  "  sell  our 
property  in  Germany,  and  go  to  settle  at  Au- 
tcuil.    I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  live  in  a 


( 


iluence  at  court  to  obtain  the  situation  s^* 
Autouil  for  the  Abbe  Mondray.  The  abbe 
had  never  suspected  that  they  were  taking 
such  measures  in  his  favor;  and  he  received 
the  welcome  information  with  the  greater  sa- 
tisfaction as  he  was  pained  at  the  itlea  of 
livins^  at  a  distance  from  Maria,  to  whom, 


country    which    would    continually    remind  /  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  her  Uft^ 
roe  of  the  cruel  sutiVrin«;s  which  Maria  has  i  he  had  ever  acted  the  part  of  a  tender  father, 
endured;    this    thought  would    imbitter  my^     The  last  sermon  of  the  curate  to  his  con* 
happiness.    I  hope  your  views  will  coincide  '  gregafion  was  in  the  highest  degree  moving, 
with  mine."  (  All  his  parishioners  evinced  their  heartfelt  sof 

The  proposition,  which  Miss  De  Sunillehad  (  row  at  the  prospect  of  being  deprived  of  tht 
already  intended  to  make,  was  unanimously  )  kindness  and  consolation  of  their  venerated 
adopted.  They  therefore  prepared  to  set  out  at ;  pastor. 

the  earliest  opj)ortunity,  alter  ha\ing  placed  in  )  IVladam  De  Sur\'ille  prevailed  on  the  abbe^ 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Nolstcin  all  the  papers  that  he  (  sister  to  make  France  her  residence.  Desiring 
might  need  in  selling  the  property  of  the  lia-  j  to  be  near  her  brother,  she  was  easily  pe^ 
roness  De  Polzen.  (  suaded,  and  authorized  Mr.  Nolstein  to  scB 

The  news  of  their  intended  departure  spread  pier  little  dwelling.  That  gentleman  chea^ 
a  gloom  over  the  little  city ;  and,  notwithstand-  /  fully  accepted  his  commission,  and  promiicl 
ing  the  presents  made  by  Maria  before  she  leil  •  to  go  in  person  to  Paris  for  the  paipose  of 
Leutmeritz,  all  the  inhabitants  remained  over-  ;  paying  over  to  her  and  also  to  Mr.  De  PoliiM 
whelmed  with  grief  at  the  thought  of  parting  •;  the  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  thdr 
with  their  kind  benefactress.  :  property. 

AH  the  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  young .;  When  the  day  of  their  departure  arrivcdi 
baroness,  and  who  already  enjoyeil  a  coinpe-  •  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  tliecity»ivh» 
tency,  received  new  proofs  of  her  generosity;  -^  had  more  than  once  wept  at  the  recollection  of 
she  rewarded  also  the  honesty  of  her  overseer,  •'  Maria's  cruel  sufferings,  went  to  take  leave  of 
who  had  performed  his  duty  witli  irreproacha- ,'  her,  and  attended  her  to  her  carriage.  Maria 
ble  fidelity.  I  expressed  her  thanks  for  their  kindness,  and 

Madam  Dulac,  who  was  preparing  to  go  [  said  to  them,  with  deep  emotion :  **  Adversi^ 
with  the  others  to  France,  had  jusi  received  a  /  cannot  last ;  Providence  permits  the  wicked  to 
letter  from  her  husband,  accpiainting  her  with  ;  triumph  only  for  a  time ;  God  subjected  my 
the  nomination  of  the  Abbe  Mondray  to  the  /  patience  to  a  severe  trial,  in  order  to  prova 
curacy  of  Auteuil.  This  news  was  joy- 1  my  virtue;  and  now,  my  friends,  have  I  not  a 
fully  received  ;  and  all  felt  happy  at  the  pros- .  right,  when  I  behold  myself  in  the  possession 
pect  of  being  able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  ':  of  happiness,  to  say  that  confidence  in  God  viU 
venerable  ecclesiastic.  '  be  ultimately  rewarded  V* 
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MIRACULOUS  VIRGINS  OF  THE  TYROL, 


IN     A     LKTTKR 


mOM    THE    ZARL    OF    SHREWSBURY    TO    AMBROSE    LISLE    PHILirP^,  ESQ. 


1 


ESTATICA  OF  CALDARO. 

TOU  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  Estatica 
of  Caldaro,  and  of  the  Addolorata  of  Ca- 
priana.  We  have  lately  seen  both.  Consid- 
ciing  them  the  most  extraordinary  objects  in 
the  world,  and  confident  that  yoii  will  feel  the 
mne  intense  interest  in  their  regard  that  we 
did,  I  will  endeavor,  as  leisure  and  opportu- 
Bityibail  serve,  to  give  you  a  more  distinct 
■otioii  of  them  than  any  you  have  probably 
Jftfenned. 

On  Thunday  the  20th  of  May,  being  As- 

CHiioD  day,  we  left  Neumarkt,  a  post  station 

■boot  halfway  between  Trent  and  Botzen,  in 

Iboie  light  but  incommodious  carriages  which 

liooe  tie  Id  be  procured  in  those  parts  of  the 

CBDitiy,  and  after  travelling  for  about  two 

iMnilongan  exceedingly  rough  road,  through 

a  vide  and  smiling  valley,  we  ascended  to  the 

luige  substantial  village  of  Caldaro.    Having 

boi^t  letters  from  the  bishop  of  Trent  to 

fte  deigymen  of  the  place,  wc  were  very 

■krtly  introduced  into  the  house  and  into  the 

dumber  of  the  Estatica,  accompanied  by  her 

coiteor  and  the  assistant  priest  of  the  dean. 

It  WIS  about  eleven  o*clock.    Wc  found  her  i  n 

her  usual  state  of  ecstacy,  kneeling  \\\w\\  her 

bed,  with  her  eyes  uplifted,  and  her  hands 

JQiud  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  as  motionless 

as  a  statue.    She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  her 

bead  nncovere«l,  but  with  very  lontj,  llowing, 

Uack  hair :  and  there  wa<!  much  of  elrci^ancc 

IB  her  figure,  and  grice  in  her  attitude.    Our 

fir4t  feeling  was  that  of  awe  at  finding  our- 

s^lve?  in  the  presence  of  so  favored  a  creature. 

W'nea  this  had  partially  subsided,  wo  miixht 

bve  miHtaken  h(*r  for  a  waxen  image :  for 

it  app»;arcd  impossible  that  any  being  pos- 

iw<ed  of  a  soul  could  srom  so  inanimate — 

eoiiM  remain  so  motionless :  still  a  closer  in- 

^p^ction  .'oon  proved  that  that  soul  wa.s  at 

work.    When  in  this  state,  she  neither  sees 
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nor  hears :  all  her  si»n«rs  are  absorbed  in  the 
object  of  her  contrmplation :  she  is  entranced 
\  — but  it  is  neither  the  tranrc  of  death,  nor 
the  suspension  of  life,  but  a  sort  of  super- 
natural existrncc — dead  indeed  to  this  world, 
but  most  feelingly  alive  to  the  other;  one 
might  fancy  that  the  spirit  were  dwelling  in 
(heaven,  while  the  body  (without,  however, 
)  losing  its  consciousness)  remained  expecting 
'  its  n»tum.  After  contemplating  her  in  this 
condition  for  some  minutes,  she  closed  her 
eyelids,  but  without  any  other,  even  the  slight- 
est movement,  and  certainly  without  the  least 
perception  of  our  preseiire.  She  might  have 
i*emaincd  in  this  state  and  posture  for  several 
)  hours,  had  not  her  ronft'ssor  by  a  slij'ht  touch 
(or  a  word,  we  could  not  exactly  say  which, so 
)  quiet  an<l  iinp'Tceptible  it  was,  caused  her  to 

•  fall  back  upon  her  pillow,  which  she  ditl  with 
)  the  most  perfect  ease,  placin*;  herself  in  a  sit- 
( ting  ])osture  with  h«T  legs  extended  under  the 
[  counterpane,  without  the  slis^htest  ellbrt,  and 
j  without  awakins:  from  her  ecstacy,  remaining 
;  with  her  eyi*s  shut  and  lu-r  hands  joined  as 
\  before,  in  the  attitude  of  praytT,  her  lips  nio- 
/  tionless,  and  h<>r  soul  transfixed  in  the  same 
*!  profound  mclitation.  After  a;cain  contem- 
\  plating  her  (i'»r  a  few  moments  in  this  new 
.'  position,  her  confessor  proposed  to  us  that  he 
;.  shouUl  awaken  her  entirely  from  her  trance. 
(  We  had  no  sooner  .a**«««'nte(l,  than  he  addressed 
\  her  in  a  mild,  gentle  tiHio,  jis  diil  the  assistant 
/  priest  from  the  otlnT  sid(»  of  the  bed,  which 
'  was  placed  with  its  head  against  the  centre 
J  of  one  side  of  the  room,  we  st.mding  elosr  at 

her  feet, — when,  in  an  in^-tant,  the  ni«»st  p«T- 

*  feet  animation  was  restored  to  her.  S!ie  let 
(  fall  her  hands  and  opened  her  ey«s,  while  her 
[  countenance  beamed  with  a  mo«t  heaveidv, 
(  benignant  smile,  full  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
•,  looking  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  as 
;  if  it  were  the  unexj»ected  meeting  of  friends 
\  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  years.    She  then 

NV 
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took  the  hand  of  her  confessor,  and  kissed  ( pose.    She  selected  them  one  by  dm,  pM 
it  with  most  unaffected  devotion,  and  turning  |  senting  them  to  us  with  great  complacenq 
with  equal  kindness  to  the  assistant,  paid  him  ( and  affability ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasioi 
the  same  mark  of  affectionate  respect.    Her  J  that  we  distinctly  observed  the  stigmata  ct 
consciousness  of  our  presence  was  merely  sig-  j  lier  hands,  though  marked  only  by  a  red  ips^ 
nified  by  an  occasional  glance  of  the  eyes,  j  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch   in  diaadv*^ 
which    otherwise  were  kept  modestly  cast  (  Only  a  few  minutes  more  had  el^Mcd, 
down  upon  her  hands.    These  she  was  con- )  she  again  became  absorbed  in  ecstatic 
tinually   covering   with   the   ruffles  of  her  j  temptation,  and  not  wishing  to  trouble  her  or 
sleeves,  which  were  wide  and  ample,  for  the  }  her  attendants  any  longer,  we  reluctantly  took 
express  purpose  of  hiding  the  stigmata  with  I  our  leave,  inexpressibly  delighted,  interestid^ 
which  they  were  marked.    Both  the  confessor  j  and  edified  by  our  visit  to  this  singulaily  i^ 
and  assistant  said  a  few  words  to  her  at  short  j  vored  child  of  heaven.    Her  ecstacy  asidi^ 
intervals,  which  appeared  to  give  her  great  \  the  circumstance  which  struck  us  as  the  molt 
pleasure,  and  to  which  she  ever  assented  by )  extraordinary,  was  the  extreme  &cilify  wifll 
an  inclination  of  the  head,  with  that  same  j  which  her  confessor  transformed  her  fron  i 
placid,  benignant,  and  heavenly  smile,  which )  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness  as  to  sensiUt 
had  stamped  the  moment  of  her  awakening  ( objects,  to  one  of  ordinary  life.    Though  m 
with  an  inexpressible  charm.    Amongst  other )  all  entered  the  room  at  once,  accompanied  bf 
things,  the  assistant  said  to  her,  "  Maria,  this  I  her  confessor  and  the  assistant,  and  all 
is  an  easy  life,"  to  which  she  replied  *<  Yes,"  )  versed  together,  yet,  though  her  eyes 
with  her  usual  sweetness.    This  was  said  in  (  wide  open,  she  was  most  certainly  whol^ 
Italian,  which  we  understood,  while  the  rest  |  ignorant  of  our  presence,  and  would  prolali^ 
was   spoken  in  German,  which  we  under-  j  have  remained  so  for  several  hours. 
stood  not.    We  all  agreed  it  was  the  sweetest  |  confessor  had  found  her  in  that 
scene  wc  ever  beheld.    It  was,  however,  soon  /  and  posture  at  half-past  six  in  the 
and  abruptly  terminated ;  for  one  of  our  party  \  though  he  then  put  her  out  of  it,  in  which  ^ 
happening  incautiously  to  ask  the  confessor, )  found  her  at  eleven.    It  is  indeed  beeont 
in  her  headng,  whether  she  were  marked  with  j  completely  her  ordinary  condition,  that 
the  stigmata,  she  instantly  changed  countc-  j  day  she  is  frequently  in  ecstacy,  and 
nance,  as  if  she  had  heard  that  which  should  (  passes  much  of  the  night  in  ecstatic  contMl* 
make  her  sorrowful,  and  witliout  any  percept- ;  plation.    She  has  been  known  to  remain  iUt* 
ibie  transition,  became  again  transfixed  in  |  ty-six  hours  together  in  the  state  and  poflitilB 
ecstacy,  with  her  hands,  as  before,  joined  over  '  in  which  we  first  saw  her,  and  on  Sundiyli 
her  breast  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.    Her  { generally  happens  that  she  is  raised  off  htf 
confessor  then  told  us  that  she  had  the  stig- )  knees,  resting  only  on  the  tips  of  her  fttA,90 
mata  on  her  hands,  feet,  and  side,  and  that  |  if  enjoying  a  nearer  prospect  of  heaven,  ud 
they  occasionally  emitted  blood ;  a  statement  j  participating  in  the  glorious  mysteiy  of  tel 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  assist- )  auspicious  day.    Yet,  with  all  this,  it  requilti 
ant,  who  remarked  that  he  could  only  vouch  I  no  effort,  no    noise,  hardly   any  oetensiUi 
for  the  wound  in  the  side  by  the  assertion  of )  agency  to  break  the  spell;  a  gentle  touch 01 
the  women  who  had  dressed  her,  but  the  oth-  (  whisper  from  her  confessor,  or  any  ecclesiMI' 
ers  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  S  tic  with  whom  she  is  acquainted,  is  sufficilOll 

After  allowing  her  to  remain  for  a  few  min- )  to   dissolve   the   charm   completely  and  •) 
utes  in  this  second  ecstacy,  her  confessor  again  j  once.* 

brought  her  to  herself  by  speaking  gently  to  {  On  the  day  following,  being  Frid^,  ihi 
her,  and  she  once  more  awoke  with  the  same  ^  was  visited  by  one  of  our  party,  who  fonad 
angelic  countenance.  I'hc  assistant  then  /  her  in  tlie  state  of  ecstacy  usual  to  her  ob 
asked  her  to  present  us  each  with  a  small  holy  \ 

print,  of  which  he  took  .  bo.  full  out  of  .l^l^'^»^-^\^,  ^ ^f^^J^ 
drawer,  and  handed  them  to  her  for  the  pur-  <  upon  entering  the  thiid  oider  of  St.  Fmeiab 
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ttit  day, — foDowing  our  Saviour  in  all  the  c     Maria  Mori,  for  that  is  her  name,  is  of  an 

ibiges  of  hia  Passion* — so  feelingly  alive  to )  ancient  and  respectable  family,  possessing  the 

iH  his  tufierings,  that  each  fi«sh  accession  of  J  means  of  decent  subsistence  within  their  own 

could  be  distinctly  read  in  her  coun-  (  sphere  of  life,  and  remarkable  for  their  inno- 

—  till,   frequently    convulsed    with  /  cence  and  piety.    One  of  her  brothers  is  a 

pieC  the  lower  part  of  her  lace  became  al-  (  Capuchin  fiiar  at  Bruniken,  and  a  sister  is  an 

black,  and  the  accumulation  of  misery  j  Ursuliue  nun  at  Chigeufurth.    Another  of  her 

such  that  she  threw  herself  back  upon  ( sisters,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  came  to 

hnr  pillow  in  a  paroxysm  of  wo,  with  her  )  her  bedside  while  we  were  there,  and  it  was 

amsoalBtretchedyasifsheherself  were  nailed -beautiful  to  observe  the  great  kindness  and 

to  the  cross,  but  without  in  any  degree  re-  ^  affection  which  Maria  evinced  towards  her. 

fifing  from  her  ecstacy.    He  left  her  in  that }  Indeed,  an  innate  benignity  of  disposition 

coodition,  and  was  informed  that  she  usually  )  seems  to  govern  all  her  actions,  while  they 

imained  so  from  one  to  two  hours.     The  )  are  ever  adorned  by  an  unaffected  grace  and 

nam  was  crowded  with  people,  all  being  free-  (  simplicity.    She  is  kept  extremely  clean ;  and 

If  admitted,  and  all  deeply  moved  by  this }  the  whole  room  is  a  pattern  of  neatness,  and, 

■iiaculoos   manifestation  of  the  power  of  (  as  it  were,  the  emblem  of  innocence.    It  is 

God.  }  furnished  with  many  pious  pictures,  several 

.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Swarbrick,  who  passed  the )  ,    .  ^       , . 

....         .  „  •  •«,  J  u      J     •       4u    '  noticci  the  circumttance,  and  thiu  prenocf  his 

M  wmter  at  Rome,  visited  her  dunng  the  )  cnnmeraUon  of  the  few  cases  which  he  cites. 

ysetious  summer  for  several  days  consecu-  ^  .  .  .  *'  In  reference  to  the  holiest  of  all  bo* 
M»   m  e      \,  A       Ak      •     Au    ^  ly  thinn   (the  sacrament  of  Communion),  wo 

tMj,  remaining  for  hours  together  m  the  ^  ^„^  ^^5  those  sainu  who  succeeded  in  ^dsing 

Mtt.    On  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month, )  themselves  to  the  higher  regions  of  spiritual  ex- 

fti  Blessed  Sacrament  is  carried  in  proces-  ?*«=°^«'  .'^*"  *"  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
IK  MCBKu  o««,i«iucui.  la  t.aiiicu  ju  ^,lv^.^a   ^  d,gcovering  the  prcseiice  of  the  holy  sacrament 

$in  tboogfa  the  street,  and  passes  under  her  ;  lu  a  considerable  distance,  and  even  when  hidden 

;  Mr.  S.  was  in  her  room  upon  that    ^™°l}***'  •'^^^•..         ,  ,  ,,  ^   ,.       . ., 

*  .    *^  /     ••  Ida  von  Lowen  (at  the  consecration  of  the 

i,  and  though  she  was  in  ecstacy )  host)  always  became  aware  of  the  presence  of 
iBiag  the  whole  of  the  procession,  stUl  she  {  our  Lord,  at  the  precise  moment  when  thechang* 
^-IZ*i_         1    J  *u  r*u    T>i        J /took  place:    and  Coleta  (though  kueehng  at  a 

■-MBtutly  marked  the  progress  of  the  Blessed  \  distanV«  from  the  alUr)  discovered  one  day  in- 

iKnment   through    the   town,   by   turning )  stlnctively  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and 

4 ,    ..         ..  ji    *_         A^  av         I      )  water  used  instead  of  wine,  owing  to  which  no 

iMuds  It,  as  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole :  ^  ^^^^  ^^i^  ^^^  place  in  the  elements. 

then  it  came  under  her  windows,  the  priest )     <*  The  Cistercian  nun  Juliana  always  knew 

^.,  ,  1  ..^  ,^„^  u^  fk«  u«.*<»i:»f;^.«  ii*i/«n  )  when  the  sacrament  was  removed  from  St.  Mar- 
rtBpped  and  gave  her  the  benediction,  upon    ^j^.^  (,^„^^  ,^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^y^^  ,^^j^^  ^  her 

vkich  he  saw  her  instantaneously  lifted  off)  countenance  immediately  became  overcast.  This 
tbbed.  resting  only  on  the  veiy  points  of  her  gr^J^gJJ^J  '^^  frequently  witnessed  by  her 
fcct!    When  the  Blessed  Sacrament  moved  )     **  When  the  Franciscans  of  Villonda  invited 

SB,  she  re«uned  her  former  position.  ?  <»>«  **''/>;, ^S^w'**'  ^"•*''^"  ^"^  7'fi  Ik*'"'  JS!i 

l^,  *^  }  concealed  the  blessed  sacrament,  for  the  purposa 

fraice  Llcknowsky,  whom  we  met  here  S  of  putting  his  spiritual  perceptions  to  the  test; 
fte  other  day,  told  us  that  he  also  visited  her )  «nd  leaving  the  ordinary  tabernacle  empty,  they 
t.A^  L  ,o««  wfi  1  !•  •  -A  )  placed  It  in  a  corner  where  there  was  no  light, 
■  October,  1839.  While  kneehng  m  ecstacy  \  itill  allowing  the  lamp  to  bum  in  the  usual  place.f 
•0  hsr  bed,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  observed )  "  On  entering  the  Church,  the  companion  of 
^^        .  J  A        _j   AL       •  J  XT  •   5  Cassctus  turned  towards  the  high  alUr,  but  Cas- 

MfDOVing  round  towards  the  Window.     Nei-Cg^ju,  immediately  pointed  out  the  spot  where 

flier  he,  nor  any  of  those  present,  knew  what  )  the  blessed  sacrament  had  been  placed,  saying, 
•4         .  ^,,  ...  .   .V  Au      'M-    )  *  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  there,  and  not  whero 

itmsant,  till  hiking  out,  they  saw  the  viati-    ^^  ,^p^,  ^^^-^^  .  ^j^^  brothers  whom  you  see 

eoffl  passing  on  its  way  to  the  sick,  without  i  behind  the  grating  have  placed  it  there  to  try  us.' 

K.II  <_  «!..».*:»»  /»•  «»»  «<^.i.«ri  «h<if  «.#«iil.l  )  "  St.  Francis  K)rgia  possossi'd  the  same  facul- 
WI,  or  chaunting,  or  any  sound  that  could    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.„|  ^  ^hureh  always  walked 

indicate  its  presence.*  l  straight  up  to  the  spot  where  the  blessed  sacra- 

)  meat  was  kept,  even  when  no  external  sigu  an- 
)  nounced  its  presence. "f 
*  This  inttioctive,  though  supernatural  per-  \ 
OiplioB  of  the  presence  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  (     •  prom  her  Lifie,  c.  a,  A.  8. !»  Apiil. 
has  been  remarked  of  many  holy  persons.    Gor-  \     f  Pintiua  de  Yen.  llieronym.  CBMcto  Camielitano. 
res,  IB  hii  work  cntiUed   C/kristficAc  Mytiek,  {     t  Rho.  UiL  c.  1,  a.  3dc  S.  Fr.  Borgia. 
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of  them  the  gift  of  visiten,  and  a  large  cru-  \  trano  had  not  then  am?ed.  Maria  Mo 
cifix  hangs  against  the  wall  at  the  head  of  her )  on  her  knees  on  the  bed  in  her  usual  po 
bed,  which  is  without  curtains.  The  win- 1  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  seemed 
dows  are  double,  and  between  one  was  a  tame )  sufering  intensely,  as  if  from  spasmodic 
rabbit  and  a  dove,  and  in  the  other  some  I  tions  of  the  throat.  Yet  there  was  som> 
small  singing  birds ;  and  on  a  table  near  her  j  about  her  statue-like  form  that  impress 
were  a  few  apples,  for  she  takes  nothing  but  a ;  with  awe  and  veneration.  I  involuntaii 
little  raw  fruit  and  bread,  never  touching  food  j  on  my  knees,  as  if  to  join  my  unv 
that  has  been  cooked,  nor  drinking  any  thing )  prayers  with  her  seraphic  ecstacies ;  but 
but  water ;  yet,  tliough  very  pale,  she  has  no )  ame  Chasser  intimated  to  me  that  sq* 
appearance  of  emaciation.  Within  about  six )  act  was  not  recommended,  and  would  d 
feet  of  her  bed  is  an  altar,  at  which  mass  is  s  that  holy  and  humble  soul.  I  rose,  thei 
celebrated  at  least  twice  a  week.  )  and  gazed  upon  her  in  thoughtful  admii 

Having  met  Lord  and  Lady  Dormer  at  Aix- )  After  remaining  in  fixed  astonishmei 
la-Chapelle,  who  had  also  been  to  gratify  their )  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  thou 
pious  curiosity  at  Caldaro,  and  learning  that  \  right  to  retire  till  her  confessor  arrived, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wcedall,  who  was  travelling  >  then  entered  a  second  time,  with  that  s 
with  their  son,  and  whom  you  have  equally  (  man.  Maria  was  still  motionless  in  p 
with  me  the  ph^osure  of  knowing  and  esteem-  >  but  her  face  exhibited  great  suffering, 
ing, — had  likewise  visited  Maria  Mori,  I  re-  (  confessor  then  quietly  approached  her, 
quested  the  favor  of  his  observations  in  i^-rit-  \  a  few  words  to  her,  and  instantly  she  sul 
ing ;  and  since,  as  he  himself  remarks,  every  )  into  a  consciousness  of  what  was  p 
minute  particular  is  precious  in  this  extraor-  (  about  her,  sunk  softly  like  a  shadow  up< 
dinary  case,  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcrib-  /  pillow,  and  smiled,  and  shared,  in  dum' 
ing  the  result  of  his  interview,  so  obligingly  (  guage,  in  all  the  conversation  which 
and  so  interestingly  given,  in  his  own  words. }  place  upon  religion  and  religious  sol 

(  She  seemed  interested  in  what  was  pi 
"  BruBicli,  Fewt  of  St.  Barnabaa,  1841.    S  gave  us  some  little  pictures  as  memori 

«'  My  dear  Lord, — ^I  have  just  now  received  I  admonitions  to  piety,  and  after  the  spi 
from  Lady  Dormer  an  intimation  of  your  lord- )  about  half  an  hour  she  appeared  sue 
ship's  wish  to  have  some  account  of  my  visit  c  summoned  away  by  Him  who  has  so  loi 
to  Maria  Mori,  the  saintly  virgin  of  Caldaro, )  grossed  her  heart  and  her  entire  sense 
under  an  impression,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  I )  she  glided  upwards  again  by  some  inei 
am  able  to  attest  some  facts  which  did  not  fall  ( ble  movement,  in  which  limbs  and  i 
under  your  own  observation.  Your  lordship, )  seemed  to  have  no  share,  and  she  was  * 
however,  having  had  the  advantage  over  me  s  knees  again  in  her  usual  position,  and  i 
both  m  point  of  time  and  opportunity,  I  can  /  soul  absorbed  in  God.  I  never  shall 
scarcely  presume  that  I  was  privileged  to  see  ( the  scene.  God  grant  that  the  impressio 
more  than  what  you  witnessed  during  your  )  be  as  salutary  as  lasting ! 
interesting  visit.  It  may  be  satisfactory,  not-  c  <*  Of  Domenica  Lazzari,  I  will  say  nc 
withstanding,  to  exchange  notes  on  the  sub- )  Your  lordship  and  Lady  Shrewsbury  v 
ject,  as  every  minute  particular  is  interesting  /  understand,  amply  rcMrarded,  as  yoa  de 
in  this  extraordinary  case,  and  has  a  tendency  ( to  be.  For,  from  my  experience  of  the 
to  rouse  the  faith  and  to  warm  the  piety  of  the  )  I  can  estimate  the  intrepidity  and  zeaio 
devout  Catholic.  I  roism  of  Lady  S.  in  undertaking  it    i 

"  When  I  first  visited  Maria  Mori,  I  was )  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  pay  youi 
accompanied  by  a  Mailame  Chasser,  who  ^  on  a  Friday,  you  will  have  much  that  is 
appears  to  have  known  her  intimately  from  )  ing  to  communicate  when  you  shall  ha^ 
the  first  commencement  of  her  supernatural  (  kindness  to  make  it,  and  1  may  have  tl 
favors,  and  to  whom  I  had  carried  a  letter  of)  portunity  to  hear  it. 
introduction  from  Rome.    The  Padre  Capis-  (     "  I  have  undeistood  that  Maria  M 
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on  to  go  into  a  convent*  I  mention  ( years,  borne  always  with  the  most  exemplary 
xae  you  havje  au  intention  of  repeat-  /  patience,  and  ever  ending  in  increased  piety 
visit.  When  again  you  go  to  Cal- 1  and  devotion,  and  in  a  still  more  frequent  ap- 
would  recommend  you  to  make  the  )  proach  to  the  sacraments,  notwithstanding  her 
ance  of  Madame  Chasser.  She  lives  ( other  avocations ;  for  her  mother  being  dead, 
>f  the  best  houses  in  Caldaro,  com-  ;  the  affairs  of  the  family  fell  principally  upon 
;  a  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  below.  <  her.  When,  in  1832,  she  had  attained  her 
ft  you  may  learn  many  interesting  j  twentieth  year,  she  evinced  the  first  symp- 
ITS.  She  told  me  that  she  had  seen  j  toms  of  ecstacy,  falling  into  that  state  each 
[orl  raised  up  in  the  air  so  far  at  least  |  time  that  she  received  the  holy  communion. 
to  touch  the  bed  with  tiie  very  ex-  (  But  it  suddenly  took  a  more  decided  charac- 
I  of  the  feet.  I  was  not  privileged  to  j  ter,  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Chrisfi  of  tiiat 
,  but  the  vciy  manner  in  which  she  ( year  in  Caldaro,  as  is  thus  related  by  Gorres : 
Bems  an  unearthly  position.  S "  As  her  confessor  was  aware  that  she  always 

^  to  subscribe  myself  your  lordship's  ( after  communion  remained  six  or  eight  hours, 
«  Obedient,  humble  servant,  5  sometimes  longer,  in  a  state  of  ecstacy,  he 

"  Henry  Weedall.*'     \  thought  it  expedient  that  she  should  receive  it 

)  early,  in  order  to  bo  at  rest  the  remainder  of 
wo  have  found  her  in  1841,  Gorres  <  the  day.  Accordingly,  he  carried  tiie  Blessed 
id  her  in  1834.  His  account  of  tiiis )  Sacrament  to  her  at  three  o'clock  in  tiie  mom- 
peison  is  so  interesting,  and  his  tes-  <  jng,  after  which  she  fell  immediately  into  a 
o  strong,  that  I  cannot  do  justice  to )  3^^^  of  ecstacy.  Her  confessor  left  her;  and 
ect.nor  fill  up  aU  the  particulars  of^  being  much  occupied  tiiat  day  and  tiie  next 
ly.  witiiout  giving  you  some  extracts  ^^rning,  he  did  not  return  to  her  tiU  tiiree 
DMiBtive,  published  in  his  work  on  Q.^lock  on  tiie  afternoon  of  tiie  following  day, 
ffl,  but  which  I  have  taken  from  a  (^jjen  he  found  her  kneeling  in  tiie  exact  po- 
nuslation  in  No.  60  of  tiie  UnweniU  gition  in  which  he  had  left  her  tiiirty-six 
***  )  hours  before.    In  great  surprise  he  questioned 

u  bom,  he  informs  us,  on  tiie  16tii  of  ?  the  people  of  tiie  house,  and  learnt  from  tiiem 
1812.  Her  mind  gave  promise  ofU|^t  her  ecstacy  had  continued  uninterrupted 
spositions,  ahhough  not  in  any  point )  ^^^i^g  the  whole  of  tiiis  time.  He  perceived 
laricable.  Her  imagination  gave  no  (^om  tiiis,  how  deeply  tiie  ecstatic  state  had 
n  of  great  vivacity,  and  she  did  no- )  penetrated  her  whole  being,  since  it  was  al- 
ozcite  or  increase  it :  tiien,  as  at  a  ( ^ady  a  state  of  second  nature  to  her ;  and 
iod,  she  read  littie :  but  she  was  in- )  that  it  must  in  future  be  her  habitual  condi- 
■nd  clever,  fuU  of  tiie  gentiest  be- 1  Uon.  unless  he  should  bring  it  witiiin  limits  by 
e.  specially  to  tiie  poor,  and  fervent  >  recalling  her  to  herself:  he  tiierefore  under- 
iezcise  of  prayer,  to  which  she  often  I  took  to  regulate  tiiis  state  by  virtue  of  that 
selfupin'the  Church  of  tiie  Francis.  I  holy  obedience  which  she  had  vowed  upon 
tiie  neighborhood   of  her  fatiier's  |  entering  tiie  third  order  of  St.  Francis." 

/  When  this  singular  prodigy  came  to  be 
en  relates  various  attacks  of  illness )  known,  tiie  interest  which  it  excited  amongst 
^Mch  she  passed  during  her  early  <  a  pious  and  religious  people  was  prodigious. 

( «  All  at  once,"  continues  Gorres,  *<  and  in  all 

ibo  heud  that  she  was  likely  to  go  into  <  directions  at  once,  a  general  impulse  seized 

,  bat  at  the  same  time  we  were  m-  S  ^.  ,        ^^        "  '     .     , 

jC  the  was  not  to  be  ■eduded  from  tiie  (the  people.     They  came  in  crowds  to  see 

{"■S*"-  „ J  with  their  own  eyes  a  phenomenon,  which, 

M.  de  la  Bouilleric  vliited  her  on  hii  S   ...        .        „  i  r  •     i.  i         j 

!»e,  whither  he  was  |soin^  to  receive  <  although  well  known  from  ancient  legends, 

t,  he  foand  her  knecLng  m  a  state  of  s  had  long  ceased  to  be  hoped  for  or  expected 

rf  {;.?  V:  VJL'  :i5^  3p^^wiSSS   «  *«-  ^y-    Whole  parish...  fomins  into 
tko  slightest  sensation  flipoB  btr.  (proceiiiont,  cootiDied  without  intenniiuoii 
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to  arrive  at  Caldaro,  preceded  by  the  banner  ?  concealed  in  general  whatever  eould  reveal  the 
of  the  cross,  and  the  concourse  was  immense. )  state  of  her  interior.    But  in  18S8,  during  the 
From  the  end  of  July  until  the  15th  of  Sep- )  passage  of  a  solemn  procession,  ecstacy  of  jn- 
tember  in  the  same  year,  more  than  40,000  per-  \  bilotion  appeared  in  her ;  she  was  seized  by  it 
■ons  of  all  ranks  came  to  behold  the  ecstat- )  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  who  bt^ 
ic."    The  government,  however,  took  alarm  (  held  her,  like  a  glorious  angel,  scarcely  touch* 
at  such  assemblages  of  people,  and  put  a  stop  ;  ing  the  bed  with  the  points  of  her  feet,  spleo- 
to  them.    Upon  which  the  bishop  of  Trent  (  did  as  a  rose,  her  arms  extended  in  the  fonnof 
went  in  person  to  Caldaro,  and  instituted  an )  a  cross,  plunged  in  the  joys  of  love.    All  pie- 
inquiry  upon  oath  into  all  the  circumstances  I  sent  could  then  see  the  stigmata  upon  Imt 
of  the  case,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  de- )  hands,  and  the  miracle  could  no  longer  bs 
ception  or  illusion.    Shortly  afterwards  the  r  kept  secret.    Her  only  nourishment  conaiiti 
stigmata  made  their  appearance,  as  is  thus  S  in  a  few  grapes  or  other  fruit,  or  a  little  bmd, 
related  by  Gorres.  )  taken  when  pressed  by  want,  or  at  the  cod- 

"  So  early  as  the  autumn  of  the  year  1833,  \  mand  of  her  confessor.    The  first  time  thit  I 
her  confessor  observed  accidentally  that  the  )  went  to  see  her,  I  found  her  in  the  position  ia 
part  of  the  hands  where  the  wounds  afterwards  (  which  she  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  dKfp 
appeared  began  to  sink  in,  as  if  under  the  )  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  in  ecstaej; 
pressure  of  some  external  body,  and  also  that  I  her  hands  were  folded  on  her  breast,  andtbuB 
they  became  painful  and  frequently  attacked  j  displayed  the  stigmata;  her  face  was  tniseX 
by  cramps.    He  conjectured  from  these  ap- )  towards  the  chureh,  and  looking  a  little  n^ 
pearances  that  the  stigmata  would  eventually  \  wards,  her  eyes  raised  toward  heaven,  €Xr 
appear,  and  the  result  fulfiUed  his  expccta- /pressed  such  profound  entrancement  as  notfaiii^ 
tions.    On  the  Purification,  on  the  2d  of  Feb-  ( could  disturb.    There  was  no  movement  po^ 
ruary,  1834,  he  found  her  holding  a  cloth,  Sccptible  in  her  frame,  except  that  of  breathings 
with  which  from  time  to  time  she  wiped  her  ?  or  of  deglutition.    Occasionally  there  wai  m 
hands,  frightened  like  a  child  at  what  she  saw  \  slight  oscillation.    It  was  a  spectacle  whidK 
there.    Perceiving  blood  upon  the  cloth,  he )  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  angdi  in 
asked  her  what  it  meant  ?    She  replied,  that  ( prayer  before  the  throne  of  God.    It  cannot  ba 
ihe  did  not  know  herself;  that  she  must  have  /  astonishing  that  it  should  produce  thestrongot 
hurt  herself  so  as  to  draw  blood.    But,  in  fact,  ( impression  upon  all  who  witness  it;  indeed  thf 
these  were  the  stigmata  which  thenceforward  )  hardest  hearts  cannot  resist  it,  and  piety,  aston- 
continued  upon  her  hands,  and  shortly  after-  c  ishment,  and  joy  have  caused  rivers  of  tean  tor 
wards  made  their  appearance  upon  her  feet,  S  flow  around  her.    It  is  asserted  by  the  diree- 
and  to  these,  at  tlie  same  time,  was  added  the )  tors  of  her  conscience,  and  by  her  curate,  that 
wound  upon  the  heart.    The  manner  in  which  S  in  her  ecstacies  during  the  last  four  years  she 
her  confessor.  Father  Capistran,  deals  with  )  has  been  employed  in  contemplating  the  lift 
her  is  so  simple,  so  far  from  aiming  at  the  mar-  i  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  in  honoring  the  holy 
vellous,  tliat  he  did  not  even  inquire  what  had  /  sacrament.    The  most  frequent  object  of  ba 
passed  within  her  to  give  occasion  to  these  (  conte  mplations  is  the  passion  of  the  Redeemer; 
wonderful   appearances.     They   are   nearly )  this  produces  the  profoundest  impression  upon 
round,  but  a  little  extending  lengthwise,  from  I  her,  and  is  most  vividly  expressed  upon  her 
three  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  are  sta- ) .exterior.    Particularly  during  the  holy  week, 
tionary  on  both  the  hands  and  the  feet.   Drops  )  her  whole  being  seems  penetrated,  and  the 
of  clear  blood  frequently  flow   from  these  { images  in  her  soul  act  forcibly  upon  her  whole 
wounds  on  Thursday  evenings  and  Fridays ; ;  frame.    It  is,  however,  not  only  during  this 
on  other  days  they  seem  covered  with  a  sort  of  \  week  that  she  is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
crust  of  dry  blood,  without  the  least  appear-)  this  myatery;  it  occupies  her  every  Friday, 
ance  of  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  any  vcs-  c  and  thus  offers  a  frequent  opportunity  for  i^- 
tige  of  lymph.  )  serving  its   effects.    The   action   begins  as 

**  She  concealed  this  circumstance,  as  she  ( early  as  the  morning  of  Friday ;  at  first  its 
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^^gren  is  gentle  eiid  regular,  bat  as  it  be- )     "  However  entirely  she  may  be  absorbed  in 

vomes  more  painful  and  overpowering^,  the  ( her  contemplations,  a  single  word  from  her 

image  by  which  it  is  represented  assumes  a  S  confessor,  or  from  any  other  person  spiritually 

deeper  and  more  clearly  defined  character  in  ( connected  with  her,  is  sufficient  to  recall  her 

ill  its  features ;  and  when  at  length  the  hour  { to  herself,  without  its  being  possible  to  ob- 

ef  deafii  arrives,  and  anguish  has  penetrated )  serve  the  transition.    It  takes  but  the  neces- 

the  depths  of  the  soul,  the  image  of  death  \  sary  time  to  recollect  herself  and  open  her 

appetn  in  all  the  lineaments  of  this  woman. )  eyes,  and  she  is  as  if  her  ecstacy  had  never 

CRie  is  upon  her  knees  on  the  bed,  her  hands  j  existed ;  the  expression  of  her  face  changes ; 

ioossed  on  her  breast ;  around  her  is  perfect  >  you  might  fancy  her  a  sweet  child  who  had 
filence,  scarcely  broken  by  tlie  breathing  of  ( retained  her  candor  and  simplicity.  Accord- 
thoN  present :  you  would  then  suppose,  that  /  ingly  the  first  thing  she  does,  when  she  re- 
-  for  her  the  sun  of  life  was  setting.  She  is  ( covers  and  sees  herself  surrounded  by  wit- 
-*  vny  pale  during  the  whole  action,  but  to- 1  nesscs,  is  to  conceal  the  stigmata  on  her  hands 
|.  mrdf  its  close  this  paleness  increases  ;  the  ( under  the  coverlet,  as  a  child  who  has  spotted 
;  li^  which  seem  to  struggle  from  her  chest,  \  i^  sleeves  with  ink  would  try  to  hide  them  on 
I  show  that  the  oppression  is  becoming  strong- )  the  approach  of  its  mother;  her  hazel  eye  ex- 
t  cr;  large  drops  gather  in  her  fixed  eyes,  and  )  presses  the  joy  and  the  guilelessness  of  chUd- 
iteil  slowly  down  her  checks,  the  mouth  ( hood,  and  her  look  is  so  open  that  you  seem 
«peiii  more  and  more  by  slight  movements.  { &ble  to  penetrate  the  very  depths  of  her  souI» 
Her  iighs  now  change  into  a  moaning  that )  and  to  convince  yourself  that  there  exists  no 
vriflgB  the  heart ;  a  flush  of  deep  red  suf-  ( fraud  in  its  most  remote  recesses ;  there  is 
Auei  her  cheeks,— the  swollen  tongue  seems  )  no  trace  in  her  of  exaggeration,  hypocrisy, 
{Ined  to  her  parched  palate, — convulsions  be- )  weak  sontimentalism,  affectation,  or  pride.  It 
cone  more  violent  and  more  intense, — the  ( is  the  simple  expression  of  youth,  whose  se- 
liiiMis,  which  at  first  were  sinking  by  degrees, )  rene  candor  has  been  preserved  by  simplicity 
fltnr  drop  more  rapidly, — the  nails  turn  blue,  ( and  innocence.  .  .  .  She  can  continue 
"--the  fingers  entwine  convulsively, — the  rat- ;  longer  in  a  natural  state,  when  once  restored 
its  of  death  is  heard  in  her  throat ;  still,  at  c  to  it,  if  she  is  in  the  society  of  her  friends; 
lo^g  intervals,  a  few  sighs  seem  to  burst  from  S  but  it  is  obviously  by  an  effort  of  will,  for  the 
tte  organs  that  death  has  stiflTencfl.  The  last )  ecstatic  state  has  now  become  so  completely 
is  about  to  escape !  then  the  face  declines,  S  natural  to  her,  that  to  be  out  of  it  seems  diffi- 
the  head,  already  bearing  all  the  signs  of  death,  ( cult  and  unnaccustomed  to  her.  In  the  midst 
droops  in  complete  exhaustion ;  her  appear-  ( of  conversation,  when  she  would  seem  to  take 
ance  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized  ;  and  this  /  the  liveliest  interest  in  what  was  going  on 
state  continues  for  about  two  minutes.  The  <  around  her,  at  once  her  eyes  grow  heavy  and 
head  is  then  drawn  up,  the  hands  rise  towards  )  in  a  second,  without  further  hesitation,  she  is 
the  breast,  the  face  resumes  its  outline  and  its  ( in  an  ecstacy. 

tranquillity.  She  is  kneeling,  her  eyes  raised  )  « It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  oa 
to  heaven,  occupied  in  offering  to  God  the  ?  account  of  these  meditations  and  exercises  of 
homage  of  her  gratitude.  This  scene  takes  \  piety,  she  neglects  the  cares  of  her  family ; 
place  eveiy  Friday;  and  though  essentially  /  fjnom  her  bed  she  regulates  the  whole  house, 
the  same,  there  is  ever  some  slight  variation,  (  of  which  she  formerly  divided  the  manage- 
which  seems  to  express  the  state  of  her  into-  )  ment  with  a  sister,  of  whom  death  has  de- 
nor  lifie.  For  there  is  notiiing  studied  in  this  { prived  her.  Some  years  ago,  the  intervention 
action ;  it  arises  naturally  from  the  depths  of/  of  some  charitable  persons  procured  for  her  a 
this  woman^s  nature,  as  water  flows  from  its  \  small  pension,  and  as  she  wants  nothing  for 
source  in  the  rock.  It  is  impossible  to  per- )  herself,  she  spends  this  income  upon  the  edu- 
ccive  any  thing  false,  forced,  or  exaggerated  ( cation  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  she 
in  the  whole  of  this  representation :  were  she  ;  has  placed  in  different  institutions  according 
to  die  in  reality,  she  could  not  die  otherwise.  ( to  their  dispositions.  Every  day,  towards  two 
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o'clock  in  fhe  afternoon,  she  occupies  herself?  natural  personification  of  the  sufferings  of  yom 
with  her  affairs.  Her  confessor  recalls  her  to  ^  Redeemer,  which  in  his  infinite  wisdom  aid 
herself,  and  she  converses  with  him  upon  the  /  goodness  the  Almighty  has  yet  Touchsafed  tg 
different  difficulties  she  experiences ;  she  \  manifest  upon  earth,  transport  younelves  il 
regulates  every  thing,  thinks  of  every  thing,  |  least  in  spirit  to  the  lonely  village  of  Capriaiii 
provides  for  the  wants  of  those  in  whom  she  ( among  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol ;  for  then 
takes  an  interest,  and  she  possesses  so  much  ;  Providence  has  exhibited  this  prodigy  in  fht 
practical  good  sense,  that  every  thing  around  ( person  of  a  poor  miller*s  daughter,  and  fhst 
her  is  in  the  best  order."*  \  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  like  ourselfe% 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  evidence  )  have  seen  her.  They  whose  faith  is  iocon* 
(and,  after  all,  he  is  only  one  amongst  many),  (  plete,  may  there  learn  to  perfect  it ;  and  they 
we  should  remember  that  Gorres  is  a  man  of/  whose  belief  is  already  steadfast,  may  know 
the  highest  moral  as  well  as  literary  reputa-  (  where  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it. 
tion.  His  first  publications  were  on  medicine, ;  I  address  myself  to  those  who,  like  yoUf 
and  his  last  on  mysticism,  while  the  interme-  c  obedient  to  the  recommendation  of  Christ,  m 
diate  space  has  been  divided  between  politics, )  willing  to  believe  though  they  do  not  see,— 
general  history,  and  natural  philosophy ;  so  )  and  who  are  assured  with  St.  Paul,  that  ftith 
that  no  man  was  more  capable  of  judging,  S  is  the  evidence  of  things  that  are  not  seenr- 
with  a  just  and  severe  discrimination — none )  because  they  will  as  readily  believe  the  tilfi* 
less  likely  to  deceive,  or  to  be  deceived.  ( mony  of  credible  witnesses,  of  whom  I  coaV 

}  cite  numbers,  as  if  they  had  beheld  with  fliMf 

ADDOLORATA  OF  CAPRIANA.        ( own  eyes.  To  those  who  reject  with  the 

We  now  come  to  the  Addolorata.    If  you  )  ness  of  incredulity,  at  once  and  without  i 
have  felt  Maria  Mori  to  be  an  object  of  sur-  (  quiry,  or  deny  with  the  proud  disdain 
passing  interest,  I  think  you  will  soon  ac- 1  philosopher,  I  shall  say  nothing.    But  1^ 
knowledge  that  Domenica  Lazzari  is  one  of)  who  only  mistrust  and  doubt,  and  cry  outwift 
surpassing  wonder.  s  St.  Thomas,  "  Lord !  unless  I  see  I  will 

Yes !  ye  who  are,  or  who  profess  to  be,  the  5  believe  it,"  I  shall  be  content  that  they  i 
disciples  of  a  crucified  Ood,  and  who  desire  to  ( pcnd  their  judgment  till  the  opportunity 
contemplate  perhaps  the  most  striking  super- )  rive  in  which  they  may  see  as  we  have 
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*  Gorrcs  thus  concludrs  his  account  of  Maria  (  covered,  and  she  became  in  eonaequenee  itil 
Mori : — "  Such  is  the  history  of  Maria  Mori,  (  more  pious,  meditative,  and  constant  in  praftfb 
who  has  in  our  days  been  chosen  to  feed  the  (  Her  mother  died  in  l^fH,  Icavinr  nine  ehilMli 
holv  lamp  which  bumeth  in  the  sanctuary,  that  ( the  youngest  of  whom  was  only  ten  days  eli 
its  light  may  never  he  quenched,  and  that  the  (She  wept  unceasingly  for  three  years  overktf 
chain  of  evidence  which  winds  through  ages  pafit  { mother's  loss,  but  shared  with  her  father  At 
may  remain  onbrokcn.  Such  an  atmosphere  of  (  heavy  cares  of  the  family,  and  performed  allkr 
truth  surrounds  her,  that  all  who  approach  her  (  duties  with  energy,  alacrity,  and  cbeerfaln^ia 
feel  implicit  confidence,  and  dream  ol  no  decep-  ( In  her  eighteenth  year  she  again  fell  serionslyiOt 
tion ;  and  hence  the  immense  impression  which  (  and  when,  after  a  whole  year's  severe  sufTcrafi 
her  quiet  virtues  and  touching  history  have  pro-  (  she  inquired  of  the  doctor  if  it  were  quite  itafV 
doced  upon  the  peonle."  (  siblc  for  her  to  recover  her  health,  and  he  Mt 

Another  of  her  oiographers  thus  notices,  in  (  swcred  that  he  could  only  engage  to  alleviate  htf- 
ereater  detail,  her  earlier  years : — "Maria  von  (  suflferings,  she  replied  that  in  tliat  case  she  lit* 
Mori  received  a  good  education  from  her  pious  (  fcrred  receiving  with  submission  all  the  sufTenifi 
and  sensible  mother;  she  was  an  obedient  child  /  it  plcascfl  God  to  send  her,  and  should  eotfC* 
from  her  infancy,  and  always  shared  every  thing  (  quently  do  for  the  future  without  medical  advicst 
•he possessed  with  her  school  companions:  this  (  She  steadfastly  adhered  to  this  resolution,  wlSA 
kind-hearted  generosity  increased  with  her  years,  (  spared  her  fathor  an  expense  his  fortune  could  li^ 
and  showed  itself  more  particularly  towards  the  ( tie  bear,  and  she  endured  with  heroic  paticMi 
poor.  The  soul  of  all  her  actions  wa«  an  ar-  ^  her  unparalleled  sufferings,  which  continued  fiv 
dent  love  of  God,  which  evinced  itself  in  the  (  some  years,  till  her  state  of  ecstacy  became  a 
pleasure  she  found  in  prayer,  and  her  unremit-  (  second  nature,  and  in  a  great  measure  reliefci 
ting  visits  to  the  Franciscan  Church  in  the  neigh-  (  her  from  them ;  they  having  been  for  it  so  iail> 
borhood  of  her  home.  Her  liodily  sufferings  be- (  able  a  preparation.*'  None  of  the  family  d 
gan  in  her  fifth  year,  and  she  was  often  on  the  /  Maria  Mori,  or  of  Domenica  Laxxari,  wiU  Ol 
brink  of  the  grave.  None  of  the  remedies  re-  ?  any  account  receive  any  largesses  that  mq 
sorted  to  could  restore  or  even  ameliorate  her  ?  be  offered  them  by  strangers  in  any  shap«  whit- 
health :  the  root  of  the  dihorder  remained  ondis-  ( ever. 
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be  edified  and  instructed  as  we  have  been ;  ^  pose  of  ascending  by  a  very  long,  narrow  and 

I  know  the  consequence  to  be  certain, )  nigged  way  to  the  lonely  hamlet  of  Capriana, 

ngfa  it  ia  a  result  and  a  gratification  which  (  situated  near  the  extremity  of  one  of  those  soli- 

lonly  be  purchased  with  trouble, like  many  ;  tary  but  beautiful  and  romantic  glens  so  com- 

lic  choicest  gifts  and  graces  of  God,  which  (  mon  to  Alpine  countries.    Every  circumstance 

hidden  in  the  recesses  of  his  bounty,  and  )  was  in  keeping  witli  the  mournful  spectacle  we 

ichcanonlybe  found  when  thoy  are  sought.*  \  were  to  witness  at  the  tenniiuition  of  ourpil- 

r  this  wondrous  object  ia  neither  in  tJie  )  grimage.    The  rudi?,  wild,  and  desolate  scene, 

wrded  city,  n«^r  in  the  beaten  track, — but )  the  steep,  rocky  decli\  il;i;s  of  tlio  mountains, 

her  in  Nazareth  than  in  Jerusalem, — more  (  darkened  with  gloomy  forests  of  fir,  numbers 

oiliar  to  the  .<hc|iherd  than  to  the  monarch, )  of  which,  almost  the  only  jiroduce  of  this  in- 

Dore  in  a  state  of  concealment  than  of  pub- (  hospitable  clime,  were  floating  down  a  deep 

manilestation.     Yes,  it  is  among  the  lonely  S  impetuous  torrent  which  foamed  its  way  be- 

>uritaius  of  tlie  Tyrol,  amongst  almost  inac- [  neath  us, — the  great  length,    (some  ten  or 

iisible  fastnesses, — where  Providence  seems  )  twelve  miles),  the  difficulty  and  apparent  dan- 

deli'ht  to  guard,  as  in  the  deserts  of  old, )  ger  of  tlie  road, — the  many  mountain  shrubs 

euiiiocence  of  virtue  together  with  the  purest  \  covered  with  their  l)lo>soms,  and  an  immense 

d  most  exalted  faith, — that  we  are  now  to  )  variety  of  Alpine  tlowers  which  ever  enlivened 

eksome  of  the  most  chosen  servants  of  God,  ( our  course  by  the  beauty  of  their  form  and  the 

d  to  be  edified  and  humbled  by  the  brightest )  brilliancy  of  their  color,  many  of  them  bloom- 

amples  of  piet\'.  (ing  with  the  most  lovely  luxuriance  upon  the 

Leaving  tlie  highway  also  at  Neumarkt,  we  )  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  or  on  the  most  arid 

cccded  for  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  along  a  \  rock, — all  conspired  to  present  to  our  imagi- 

■gb  though  tol«;rabIe    mountain    road,   in  )  nations  a  lively  picture  of  the  toilsome,  dan- 

OKsaroe  incommodious  carriages  which  had  )  gerous,  yet  seductive  paths  of  life,  to  turn  our 

mreyed  us  to  Caldaro.    The  scenery  was  at  ( thoughts  to  the  ways  and  the  works  of  God, 

ce  lively,  picturesque  and  grand,  command-  (  and  to  rivet  our  attention  on  the  object  of  our 

5  a  fine  view  of  Caldaro,  looking  down  upon  )  search ; — till  on  a  sudden  turn  of  the  narrow 

e  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  then  leaving  it  to )  valley,  still  gaining  in  wild  and  picturesque 

mne  a  wild  and  lonely  pass  among  the  \  ellect  as  we  advanced,  and  now  magnificently 

Nutain  tops,  till  a  descent  of  some  four  or )  closed  by  a  splendid  alp  in  the  long  and  vapory 

e  miles  brought  us,  after  about  live  hours  ?  distance,  we  descried  through  the  thick  wood 

la  half  of  journeying,  to  the  lan^e  and  po- )  which  surrounded  us,  and  at  no  great  interval, 

bos  village  of  Cavalese.    Here  it  became  ^  seated  upon  an  elevated  knoll  upon  the  moun- 

cessaiy  to  mount  on  horseback,  for  the  pur- ;  tain  sides,  and  not  far  below  the  regions  of 

)  perpetual  snow,  the  small  and  humble  village 
"Kow  Thomaf,  who  is  called  the  twin — one  ).         iir     ^i      rixri        iri* 
Ike  twelve,  wa<  not  with  them,  when  Jesus  >  '"  ^^'*»'^'^^  ^^^^  t*»^  fulhlment  of  his  own  in- 
■'•  )  scrutable  designs,  it  has  pleased  Him  "  who 

'WTherefore  the  other  disciples  said  to  him, )  „.«„,».i,.*k  ^«j  i,«^i„*i,  >»  4«  ,,i^««  *u\c  .;r,n...u- 
re  have  seen  the  I^»rd.'    Hut  he  replied, '  Un- )  ^oundeth  and  healeth,     to  place  tins  singular 

•  I  tee  ia  hi«  hand<*the  iropreMion  uf  the  nuils, )  phenomenon.* 

I  put  niy  filler  into  the  place  of  the  najN  and  )      -^^iG  foelinjrs  which  our  previous  rellections 

■  By hand  into  hii  side,  I  will  never  believe.-  -  * 

'  )  had  inspired  were  but  heightened  as  the  ap- 

•Je»u#  faith  to  him:  •  Thou  hast  believed, )  proach  became  still  more  dilhcult,  and  tlie 

Qmaf,  becauKf  thou  ha*t   seen   ine.     Happy  .' * 

V,  who  though  they  *ce  not,  yet  believe.' "  )  scene  still  more  savage  in  its  aspect ;  and  it 

John  XX.  I  was  under  these  impressions,  after  a  laborious 

'And  thi'V  came  and  related  it  to  the  rest:  '.,1.^1         1  a      %.  ^f  ^^^  ^  x       • 

they  rati-  not  credit  even  to  them.  )  "^'^  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  that  we  entered 

At  la<«t  he  appeared  to  the  eleven  themselves, )  the  rustic  hamlet  to  which  we  had  been  so 

hey  lay  at  table  :  and  upbraided  them  with  /  .  _„  „.««,i;«„  «„,.  „,^,.  x 

r  onbcficf  and  perrer^enew.  in  not  believing    ^^'"S  wending  our  way.t 

e  who  h^  9»ecn  him  after  his  resurrection.*'  ) 

Mark  xvi. — **  New  Vrr%ion  of  the  Four  Go*-  •      ♦  "  Qucsto  c  il  vcro  paese  deah  or»i,"  wa-i  the 

.with  Note»,  by  a  Catholic.*'    Dolman,  61,  i^  exclamation  of  the  cler^ym.nn 

r  B-Md  »trect.   '  J      f  Though,  as  the  binl  dies,  the  interval  bc- 

Voi..  I.— Xo.  o.  V 
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Having  also  brought  letters  from  the  Bishop  S  them  from  underneath,  withont  unclasping  her 
of  Trent  to  the  pastor  of  the  place,  we  readily )  fingers,  as  a  shell  opens  upon  its  hinges;  m 
gained  admittance  to  tlie  chamber  of  the  Ad- )  tliat  we  distinctly  saw  the  woundf,  and  tbi 
dolorata,  as  she  is  styled,  and  there  found  her )  blood  andsenim  quite  fresh,  and  flowing  doHJ 
with  the  stigmata  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  (  over  the  wrist.    At  our  request,  he  also  UM 
reality,  and  perhaps  more  distinctly  marked )  the  mother  to  uncover  her  feet,  which  she  di^ 
than  they  have  ever  yet  been  known  in  any  c  though  witli  some  small  reluctance,  whenvs 
human  being.    It  was  about  a  quarter  after )  found  them  in  the  same  condition  as  the  htodt^ 
three,  on  Friday  the  21st  of  May.    She  was  ?  with  however  this  singular  and  surprising  di^ 
as  usual  lying  on  her  back  in  bed,  though  S  ference,  that  instead   of  taking  its  natniil 
comparatively  free  from  sutfcring.  The  crown )  course,  the  blood  flows  upwards  over  the  toOi 
of  thorns  was  as  regularly  and  as  distinctly  s  as  it  would  do  were  she  suspended  on  tin 
marked  across  her  forehead  by  a  number  of)  cross.    We  had  already  heard  of  this  extraor- 
small  punctures,  as  if  they  had  been  pricked  (  dinary  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature,  ind 
with  a  large  pin,  and  the  wounds  appeared )  were  now  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
quite  fresh,  though  no  blood  was  flowing  from  (  verifying  it  in  person, 
them.  Bencatli  was  a  regular  interval  of  about )     Understanding   that    she  sometimes  give 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  also  peifectly  free  from  ^  small  prints  of  ))ious  subjects  to  her  visitMi, 
blood,  so  as  to  give  the  punctures,  which  reprc- S  we  asked  for  some  through  the  clexgymaa* 
sented  the  wounds  from  tlie  crown  of  thorns, )  who  took  them  out  of  a  drawer,  and  at  ni 
the  most  perfect  possible  degree  of  distinct-  s  earnest  request  gave  them  to  her  to  kin  beftn 
ness.    Below  tills  line,  her  forehead,  eyelids,  /  we  received  them  from  her.    She  took  thog 
nose,  and  checks,  were  entirely  covered  with  (  between  her  forefinger  and  thumb,  one 
blood,  leaving  only  the  upper  lip,  and  the  |  another  as  presented  to  her,  without  oni 
whole  of  tlie  lower  jaw  free  from  it.    It  had  ( ing  her  hands,  kissed  them  with  great  a] 
flowed  in  tlie  morning,  and  was  then  dry.  Her  )  fervor,  and  returned  them  to  us.    She  mHH 
hands  were  firmly  clasped  over  her  chest,  as  }  few  words  to  the  priest,  but  did  not^Mikfi 
one  in  a  state  of  coruildcrable  pain,  and  her  \  us,  though  by  the  intelligent  expression  of  hv 
whole  frame  was   convulsed   with  a  short, )  countenance  it  was  clear  that  she  undeilloBi 
quick,  tremulous  motion.     The  blood  was  (  all  that  was  said.    She  often  moved  her  lipiv 
still  oozing  perceptibly  from  tlie  wounds  in  )  if  in  prayer.    She  sometimes  smiled,  and  kff 
the  back  of  her  hands,  though  the  blood  and  s  whole  demeanor  impressed  us  with  theidaif 
serum  which  had  flowed  from  them  did  not )  a  person  of  the  most  mild  and  amiable  dispel 
extend  above  two,  or  at  most  three,  inches.  ( tion.     We  solicited  her  prayers,  to  which iki 
Her  fingers  were  so  firmly  clasped,  that  to )  signified  an  assent,  and  then  took  our  !«*• 
judge  from  appearances,  she  had  not  the  power  (  with  feelings  of  reverential  awe  inspired  \ff 
to  loose  them ;  but  on  the  clcrg}'man  who  ac- )  the  presence  of  so  supematuial  a  ipedidti 
companied  us  asking  her  to  let  us  see  the  (  and  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  pemB* 
inside  of  her  hands,  she  immediately  opened )  ting  us  to  witness  so  striking  an  evidence  cf 

twccn  Caldaro  and  Caj.riana  doci  not  apiwar  to )  ^^^  ^rutli  of  liis  holy  religion,  and  so  singult 

exceed  fonr  niilcu,  yet  were  wc  obliged  to  travel ;  a  manifestation  of  his  power. 

full  forty  to  pajfS  from  one  to  the  other.     There  )      ^        p  _aij»»4ju  «k.  mmm. 

18  a  i.l.ort  mountain  path,  or  rou-h  rockv  track         ^"^  <^^0"^  P^^  ^»^«*  ^«*^^  ^^^  on  the|«^ 

from  Neiunarkt  to  Caliriana,  whicn  a  good  actire  )  vious  day,  and  found  the  blood  only  dOtW 

walker  may  acoompfish  in  about  three  hours. )  j^     j.       .    j  j^  ^  though  ssfr 

Partu  of  il  may  be  done  on  a  mule;  but  they  who  ;  ""'■*  "*-*  '""-^  *"  •«'o«^  «"j  «.w|w,    luwimgw 

have  been  over  it,  declare  it  to  be  impracticable )  cicntly  thick.  In  other  respects  she  wasneil7 

for  la.iieK.     The  inn  at  Cavalete  is  by  no  means  )  ».  ...«  \.^a  -oon  TiAr 

bad,  and  anords  suflicient  accommodation  for  a )  •  -  u 

considerable  party.     We  slept  there  on  our  re- )      A  German  physician,  whom  we  met  OD  «B 

turn  from  Caijriana,  it  being  too  lato  tothink  of )  return,  and  who  was  come  into  the  neighbor 

ri*tumm<;  to  ^eumarkt,  thourh  we  were  only  S  .       ,  i     ^     .i  -    ^   *  . 

three    hours  and  a  half  in  doing  io  the  next )  ^^^  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  stodyilg 

morning.  The  best  approach  to  Caldaro  is  by  S  her  case,  assured  us  that  he  had  seen  hfl 
a  good  carriage  road  from  Botzen,  which  is  said  \  -  ^^  ««rf.^fi^  r«.  c^^  Kl*«wl  »s*k  «k.  mmmmm. 
to  be  easily  done  in  two  hoars  and  a  half.  (  "^®  pcrfecUy  finec  from  Uood,  with  the  ciccp 
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I  few  drops  on  the  Horehead  These  /  in  the  village,  yet  without  allowing  her  piety 
are  more  remarkable  because  the  I  to  interfere  with  her  other  duties,  for  she 
never  washed,  she  not  being  able  to )  worked  at  the  mill  with  exemplary  assiduity 
le  use  of  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  <  till  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  she  was 
blood  disappears  entirely,  leaving  the  )  attacked  with  violent  and  complicated  illness, 
te  clean,  tnd  her  countenance,  as  he  ex- c  It  was  by  suffering  that  mankind  was  re- 
it,  sometimes  quite  beautiful.  He  also  )  deemed,  and  that  the  conquest  was  achieved 
to  the  singular  circumstance  of  the }  over  siu  and  death.  The  last  and  crowning 
ever  being  stained,  not  even  from  her ')  scene  of  the  suficrings  of  Christ,  the  cruci- 
ieh  are  habitually  covered  with  them, )  fixion,  was  preceded  remotely  by  a  painful 
I  which  the  blood  very  frequently  flows.  \  and  laborious  mission  of  three  years,  and  im- 
we  ourselves  bore  witness  when  her )  mediately  by  a  course  of  the  most  abject  hu- 
•e  shown  to  us.  The  same  is  to  be  <  miliations,  and  the  most  cruel  torments.  So 
1  of  the  wound  in  her  side,  which  of)  was  Domenica  prepared  for  the  wonders  that 
is  not  shown  to  strangers,  but  which  I  were  to  be  wrought  in  her,  by  long  and  most 
a  fully  certified  to  exist.  The  blood )  excruciating  maladies ;  wonders  which  had 
equently  during  the  week,  but  much  (  an  immediate  reference  to  the  passion  of 
piously  on  the  Friday,  beginning  about )  Christ,  and  which  were  intended,  by  the 
the  morning,  and  ending  generally  ?  woful  spectacle  they  present  to  us,  to  impress 
en  or  twelve.  There  was  a  strong  j  upon  our  minds  a  deeper  sense  of  the  heinous- 
coagulated  blood  in  tlie  room,  tliough  \  ness  of  sin,  and  of  the  sad  price  paid  to  redeem 
dow  is  wide  open  both  night  and  day, )  us  from  its  penalties. 

ud  summer.  This  seems  to  be  ne- )  Her  sufferings  were  so  great  that  her  screams 
to  abate  the  fever  of  her  sufferings,  j  were  oflen  heard  to  a  great  distance ;  still  her 
hot  weather  she  finds  considerable )  patience  was  inexhaustible,  and  her  resigna- 
on  from  being  fanned.  Indeed  she  I  tion  so  perfect,  that  in  the  midst  of  her  tor- 
truly  said  to  subsist  upon  air,  for  on  )  ments,  she  continually  expressed  her  gratitude 
«nth  of  August  next,  it  will  be  eight  ( and  her  love  to  God,  and  her  sense  of  his 
)mplete  since  she  ate,  drank,  or  slept !  ^  mercy  and  goodness  to  her.  The  holy  com- 
ig  nothing  but  the  blessed  sacrament  (  munion  alone  relieved  her,  after  which  she 
he  whole  of  that  period,  and  this  alone  )^  frequently  lay  entranced  for  a  considerable 
r  proved  any  sensible  relief  to  her  in  ?  time.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that, 
ierings.  J  during  one  night,  her  whole  head  was  en- 

nica  Lazari,  says  her  biographer,  was  {  circled  by  small  wounds,  fifly-three  in  num- 
Capriana  in  IS  16.  Her  parents  were  )  her,  which  opened  and  bled  profusely  eveiy 
prietors  of  a  mill  and  a  small  field, )  Friday.  Fourteen  days  after  the  crown  of 
iforded  a  sufficient  maintenance  to  a  ( thorns,  she  received  the  stigmata  in  the  hands 
f  five  children,  of  whom  she  was  the  ^  and  feet,  and  tlie  wound  in  the  side.* 

t  and  the  mother's  favorite,  bavins:  (     « ^^  i       ..      t^         .     , 

A     L  1        *«     ^    X  ,    (      *  Gorrcs  merely  notices  Domcmca  Lazari  thus : 

im  to  her  in  her  fifty-first  year.    In  J  "The  case  of  Domcaica  Lazari  of  Capriana.  in 

I  with  most  of  the  peculiar  favorites  of.;  ^J^^  Tyrol,  is  also  a  wonderful  one;  but  I  abstain 
•^        .  I     .   J-     4-  «■' from  entering  uiion  it,  ai  1  have  never  icen  her, 

Domenica  gave  early  indications  of  J  and  posiess  no  mean*  of  obtaining  authenUcinfor- 

inary  piety.  She  was  frequently  found )  nation  about  her."  He  ciiei»,  however,  nearly 
:..  «u^  _  .4  111  ^  r  Ai  I  forty  well  establiihed  cases  of  persons  marked 
in  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the    ^jth  the  stigmata. 

nd  surpassed  all  her  school  compan- )      Ainon?6t  the  many  wonders   attending  Do- 

Kap  A.i:r.r|-„<«  /i<.rMA'«ii/«..  «,>,i  ;«  k«-  }  nienica  Lazari,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked, 
her  edifying  demeanor,  and  m  her    ^^^t  ^^^,,^^  .^^  j^^^.,  ^^  nouri-hment,  yet  ih« 

Ige  of  the  catechism.  She  received  her )  is  able  to  fnruish  and  support  a  constant  and  co- 

amunion  at  tlie  usual  age  of  twelve  \  ^^^J^^^  °^  P""'  *"**  ^'******^  ^^"^  ^"™ 

igular  devotion,  tliough  she  had  ex- )     Which  is  mire  easy  to  the  Almighty,  thus  mi- 

an  ardent  desire  to  do  so  at  a  itill )  "'•^Jww^y  ^  »«?"■*"!»"  her  the  sacred  wounds 

....  ^   .         )  of  the  emcinxion,  or  to  enable  her  to  sustain  life 

enod.  She  was  ever  a  pattern  of  virtue  ^withootfiMd.'   "  Which  is  the  mora  easy,"  said 
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Deadr  Erin !  tlio'  wild  billows  roll  )  While  here  wc  bathe  thy  emblem  flkiwer, 

Between  vm  and  thy  classic  shores ;  I     Strong  on  our  si^^lit  breaks  Freedom's  itf, 

Fate  vainly  chains  tlie  soaring  soul,  ;  Of  hope  wc  own  the  magic  power — 

When  mcm*iy  round  thy  scenes  restores!  (  Our  hearts  arc  thine  on  Patrick's  day! 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Tranvlatcd  from  the  French. 

AT  this  eventful  period,  when  every  thing  (  dared  in  full  parliament,  that  '*  if  a  king  of 
indicates  tlie  approach  of  a  revolution )  Englanil  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  lie 
in  Europe,  of  which  those  of  the  last  cen- )  becomes  ipto  facto  deprived  of  the  crows?** 
tury  were  the  terrible  but  nccessaiy  prccur-  \  It  is  then  their  opinion  that  the  crime  of  widi- 
sors,  it  is  to  Protestants  that  we  should  ad- )  ing  to  change  the  religion  of  the  country,  or 
dress    our  friendly  remonstrances    and    fer-  (  even  of  creating  a  well  founded  suspicioD  of 
vent   entreaties.     They  have  traversed  the )  such  desire,  justifies  revolt  in  the  subject,  or 
whole  circle  of  error.    Instead  of  attacking  ( rather  authorizes  him  to  dethrone  his  sovenifB 
the  true  faith,  they  have  uprooted  Cliristianity  )  without  becoming  a  rebel.    Now,  I  should  bt 
among  themselves,  and  thanks  to  the  effects  of  c  pleased  to  learn  in  what  manner  and  for  wlnt 
their  fearful  science  which  constantly  |iro/r<f<,  I  good  reason  Elizabeth  or  the  eighth  Hevy 
one  half  of  Europe  is  now  without  religion. )  should  have  had  more  power  over  their  Glfli- 
The  era  of  tlic  passions  has  passed  away ;  we  S  olic  subjects,  than  George  the  third  pofstwi 
can  now  converse  together  without  animosity, )  in  his  time  over  his  Protestant  subject!;  tffl 
and  even  without  warmth.    Let  us  avail  our- )  why  the  Catholics  of  that  period,  strengthcMll 
selves  of  tliis  favorable  state  of  things.    All )  with  their  natural  privileges  and  fortified  tiy I 
that  has  been  said  to  alarm  Protestant  govern-  ( possession  of  sixteen  centuries,  were  not  n- 
ments  about  the  influence  of  a  foreign  power )  thorized  to  consider  their  tyranit  as  htf&g 
is  a  chimera,  a  scare-crow  erected  in  the  six-  ( ipso  facto  forfeited  all  right  to  the  same  cnmL 
teenth  centur}',  which  has  no  terrors  for  the  )  Every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Eaf' 
eighteenth.    It  becomes  the  English  people  to  ( lish  people  are  destined  to  give  the  fint  iB" 
reflect  deeply  upon  this  subject,  for  the  great )  pulse  to  the  great  religious  movement  whid 
movement  towards  a  reconciliation  should  ori- 1  impends,  and  which  will  be  a  sacred  epoch  ii 
ginate  with  them ;  and  if  ttioy  do  not  hasten  >  the  annals  of  the  human  race.    To  be  the  fii4 
to  seize  tlie  immortal  palm  which  is  witliin  ?  to  return  to  the  light  from  among  those  ute 
their  reach,  another  people  will  snatch  it  from  >  have  been  estranged  from  it,  they  have  tmo 
them.    In  their  prejudices  against  the  true  c  great  advantages,  of  which  they  themselfM 
faith,  the  En«;]ish  arc  only  deceived  in  rela- )  entertain  little  doubt :  for  by  one  of  the  bap- 
tion  to  time,  thoir  false  reasoning  is  only  an  f  picst  contradictions,  their  religious  system  il 
anachronism.    They  read  in  some  Catholics  at  the  same  time  the  most  manifestly  false,  lai 
book,  that  *'  no  obedience  is  due  to  a  heretical  /  the  most  manifestly  near  to  the  truth, 
prince.**    They  take  the  alarm  instiintly,  and  (     To  perceive  that  the  Anglican  religion  il 
ciy  out  against   "popery."'    I3ut  all  this  fiery  ^  false,  neither  research  nor  argument  is  le- 
zeal  would  soon  be  extinguished  if  they  would  (  quired.    It  is  judged  by  intuition ;  it  is  faiR 
only  turn  to  the  date  of  the  book,  which  will  ( in  the  same  manner  that  tlie  sun  is  luminoiif. 
invariably  he  traced  to  the  deplorable  period  ( It  is  suflicient  to  look  upon  it.     The  EngKA 
of  religious  wars  and  revolutions  in  ffyvern-i  hierarchy  is  isolated  in  ChrittianUy ;  itiiikert' 
ments.    Have  not  the  English  themselves  de-  ^fore  unchristian,    11  is  a  caliphate  in  Hi  miit 
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ftptn  No  satisfactory  reply  can  be  ( them,  but  that  they  are  not  bound  to  obey  her. 
9  this  proposition.  Its  episcopacy  is )  At  the  same  moment,  with  the  same  pen,  with 
lejected  by  the  Catholic  and  Protest-  ( the  same  ink,  and  upon  the  same  paper,  she 
arches ;  and  if  it  be  neither  Catholic  (  proclaims  the  dogma,  and  proclaims  that  she 
testant,  what  can  it  be  ?  Nothing.  It  (  has  no  right  to  proclaim  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
tablishmcnt  civil  and  local  in  its  na- ;  that  amid  the  interminable  catalogue  of  hu- 
iametrically  opposed  to  universality,  ( man  follies,  that  will  always  be  prominently 
s  the  exclusive  test  of  truth.  Kithcr  |  conspicuous, 
urch  is  false,  or  God  became  incarnate  (     Af\er  this  solemn  declaration  of  the  Angli- 

£ngli9h  alone.  Between  these  two  (  can  Church,  by  which  she  annuls  herself,  no- 
tions there  is  no  middle  point.  Their  ( thing  is  wanting  but  the  testimony  of  the  civil 
lians  frequently  term  it  the  "  Estab-  (  authorities  to  confirm  the  sentence ;  and  this 
at,"  without  perceiving  that  this  very )  testimony  I  find  in  the  Parliamentary  debates 
inuls  their  religion,  since  it  affirms  (  of  1805  upon  the  subject  of  Catholic  emanci- 
and  human  action,  two  leading  defects,  \  pation.  In  one  of  those  stormy  sessions  which 
conclusive,  and  indelible.  Other  the-  ( should  tend  to  prepare  the  mind  for  a  more 
}  of  tliat  school,  and  some  of  the  pre-  (  distant  and  happy  period,  tlie  attorney  general 
emselves,  wishing  to  escape  these  in- ,'  permitted  an  expression  to  escape  him,  which 
blemishes  of  which  they  are  reluctant-  J  has  not  been  particularly  noticed,  but  which, 
inced,  and  whose  pride  renders  them  ( it  appears  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 

to  escape  from  bad  company,  have  ( ble  that  have  been  pronounced  in  Europe  for  a 
1  the  singular  position  that  *<  they  are  \  century. 

ktianU."  What  then  are  you?  ,^s-\  Remember  ^  said  this  high  dignitaiy  in  the 
,  they  reply.  But  Europe  has  become  ;  House  of  Commons,  remember ^  that  the  inevUa^ 
oisitive  to  permit  the  assumption  of  (  ble  result  of  a  repeal  of  the  lawe  against  the 
lew  titles ;  besides,  the  British  parlia- )  Catholict  will  be  to  erect  a  Roman  Catholic  ek- 
f  which  the  establishment  was  erected  ( iablishment  upon  the  ruins  of  that  now  estab- 
oes  the  term  apottolical^  but  continues  ( lished  by  law.  The  exposition  of  this  invalu- 
est  that  their  Church  is  Protestant. )  able  and  ingenuous  declaration  is  manifest. 
nUy  these  efforts  of  the  divines  are  (It  is  as  if  the  attorney  general  had  said  in 
lenlated  to  excite  our  laughter,  if  we  ')  plain  terms :  Our  religion  is,  you  know,  a  mer« 
uigh  at  things  so  serious  and  men  so  (  civil  establishment,  which  is  only  upheld  by 
de.  I  the  law  of  the  land  and  individual  interests. 

}0^et^  the  Anglican  is  the  only  Church  )  Why  are  we  Anglicans  ?  Not  by  conviction 
world,  which  declares  itself  null  and  )  assuredly,  but  by  the  apprehension  of  losing 
«8  in  the  very  act  of  its  creation. )  possessions,  honors,  and  privileges.  The 
ct,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  declares  s  word  faith  has  no  signification  in  our  language, 
s  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation  to  /  and  the  conscience  of  the  English  being  Cath- 
dhesion  to  that  Church.  But  one  of  ^olic,  we  will  yield  to  its  suggestions  the  mo- 
rticles,  the  twenty-fifth,  declares  with )  ment  we  can  do  so  without  loss.  In  the 
demnity,  that  God  in  ordaining  his  ( twinkling  of  an  eye  we  would  all  be  Cath- 
,  has  not  established  mny  infallibility  on  {  olics. 

that  all  churches,  beginning  with  that  |  But  false  as  the  Anglican  system  manifestly 
e,have  deceived  themselves;  that  they  ;  is,  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  some  aspects  as 
sily  misled,  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  ^  the  nearest  to  truth.    Sustained  by  the  hands 

so  that  none  of  them  have  the  right  ^  of  three  puissant  sovereigns,  and  sustained 
cribe  the  rule  of  faith,  and  that  the  /  also  by  the  superior  good  sense  of  the  people, 
siptures  are  the  only  guide  of  Christ-  ^  the  English  were  enabled  to  resist  to  a  re- 

)  markable  degree  the  torrent  which  swept  over 
Snglisb  Church  therefore  proclaims  to  ( other  nations,  and  thereby  preserved  many 
drai  that  she  has  a  right  to  command )  elements  of  Catholicity.    Hence  the  equxvo- 
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cal  appearance  of  the  English  Church  which )  aposilea.'*    But  a  single  nj  of  fight 

80  many  writers  have  mentioned.  S  required  to  disclose  to  the  good  Biihop  Ni 

"  She  is  not  certainly  tlie  legitimate  spouse, )  ton  the  whole  truth,  when  instead  f£fk»  fbti 
but  she  is  the  mistress  of  a  king;  and  al-  \  of  the  apostles,  he  would  have  said teft  *(■ 
though  the  daughter  of  Calvin,  she  has  nottlic )  germs  of  popery  were  sown  in  the  tines  si 
brazen  impudence  of  her  sisters.  Raising  her  i  Jesus  Christ"  Let  the  English  people  endefr 
head  with  a  majestic  air,  she  pronounces  with  )  vor  to  recollect  themselves.  Let  them  so  fii 
distinctness  the  names  of  lo/Acrs,  Cbunct^,  and  (  control  themselves  and  subdue  their  prejodiea 
Headsof  the  Church;  her  hand  bears  the  cross  ;  as  to  contemplate  in  tiie  calmness  oftbdi 
with  ease ;  she  speaks  seriously  of  her  nobili-  (  conscience  the  strange  system  which  it  ii 
ty;  and  under  the  mask  of  a  mitre  isolated )  their  misfortune  to  uphold.  Are  there  so 
and  rebellious,  she  has  succeeded  in  preserving )  many  arguments  necessary  to  expose  protei- 
some  remains  of  her  ancient  beauty,  a  vene-  s  tantism  ?  No.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  poll^ 
rable  relic  of  departed  dignity.  Noble  Eng- )  tray  it  faitlifully,  and  to  exhibit  it  withooi 
lish !  you  struck  the  first  blow  at  Catholic  (  excess  of  coloring. 

unity,  upon  you  now  devolves  the  honor  of)  "  In  consequence  of  a  terrible  anathemi, 
restoring  it  to  Europe.  Ail  that  is  necessary  ( inexplicable  and  unquestionable,  the  humiB 
is  for  you  to  emancipate  your  Catholic  breth- )  race  had  forfeited  all  its  rights.  Plunged  ii 
ren,  and  time  will  do  the  rest.  }  total  darkness,  it  was  ignorant  of  every  thiof 

AAer  three  centuries  of  irritation  and  dis-  S  because  it  knew  not  God,  and  not  knowiii| 
pute,  why  do  you  still  reproach  us,  and  of }  him  it  was  incapable  of  prayer;  in  suehi 
what  do  you  complain  ?  Will  you  never  cease  \  manner  that  it  was  spiritually  dead  withoB 
to  charge  us  with  innovations,  that  we  have  )  the  power  of  asking  for  life.  Arrived  by  I 
introduced  new  dogmas  and  converted  human  ( rapid  process  of  degradation  to  a  degree  q 
opinions  into  symbols  ?  But  ifyou  will  not  be- )  brutal  debasement,  it  outraged  nature  h^Hb 
lieve  our  doctors  who  protest  and  who  prove  ?  manners,  its  laws,  and  even  by  its  religioif 
that  they  teach  none  other  than  the  faith  of  sit  wallowed  in  the  mire,  and  its  debasQBfi 
the  apostles,— confide  at  least  in  your  atheists. )  was  such  that  the  honest  history  of  ftHV 
They,  with  Hume  at  their  head,  will  tcU  you  s  times  presents  a  picture  which  all  penoo 
in  the  history  of  your  country,  that  "  many  of)  cannot  safely  contemplate.  Meanwhile  God 
the  powers  assumed  by  the  Church  ofJiome  were  (  oftcr  having  dissembled  fir  firty  eenturia^  iw 
very  ancient,  and  were  prior  to  almost  every  po- ;  tlioughtful  of  his  creature.  At  the  prescriboi 
litical  gocemment  established  in  Europe.**  }  moment,  announced  from  all  ages,  Hm  didu 

Hear  your  dcixts.  Gibbon  lifts  up  his  voice  {  deapise  the  womb  of  a  virgin  ;  he  clothed  hiB 
from  among  them  and  tells  you  in  his  memoirs : )  self  with  our  sorrowful  nature  and  appeiie 
that  "'a  well  informed  man  cannot  resist  the  \  on  earth.  We  have  seen  him,  we  hiv 
weight  of  historical  evidence,  which  proves  that  /  touched  him,  he  has  spoken  to  us :  he  lived 
during  the  whole  of  the  four  first  centuries  (  he  taught,  he  suffered,  he  died  for  us.  Axis 
of  the  Church  f  the  principal  points  of  the  doctrine )  ing  from  his  tomb,  according  to  his  promisi 
of  l/ie  papists  were  admitted  in  theory  andprac-  (  he  reappeared  among  us  to  promise  solemni 
tice.^*  }  to  his  Chiu-ch  assistance  as  long  as  the  wori 

Hear  your  apostates.  Chillingworth  de- }  should  endure.  But  alas  !  this  effort  of  omn 
clarcs,  Uiat  in  matters  of  faith,  « there  must  be  S  potent  love  has  not  been  by  any  means  so  sui 
in  some  quarter  an  infallible  Judti^e,  and  tliat  the )  cessful  as  he  promised.  From  wznt  of  knov 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  only  Christian  society  \  ledge,  or  of  power,  or  from  want  of  attentio 
which  pretends  or  can  pretend  to  possess  this  in- )  perhaps,  God  failed  in  his  design,  and  m 
fallible  tribunaV*  I  unable  to  fulfil  his  word.    Less  considerai 

Hear  your  doctors,  your  own  Anglican  blsh- )  than  the  chemist  who  seeks  to  confine  ether  i 
ops.     They  will  tell  you  in  moments  of  con- ;  cloth  or  paper,  he  entrusted  to  men  only  thi 
scientiousness  or  of  forgetfulness,  that  **  the )  truth  which  he  had  brought  upon  earth ; 
germs  of  popery  were  sown  in  ih€  timet  of  the  I  escaped,  as  might  easily  have  been  foresee) 
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■  kainui  bodj ;  and  in  a 
on,  TcveBled  to  man  [ 
I,  bceune  notbing  more  than  i 
f  idoUbTi  which  would  bave  slill ' 
\,  if,  alter  BiztMn  centuries,  Cbris- 
tuiij  bad  oot  been  restored  to  it?  pristine  ^ 
fUitj  pm'  dtisc  wtUirabUi." 

ii  PntMtantism.  Aidus  to  banish  its' 
■ksaUe  doctriuea.  To  re-eHtiblish  religion 
Miawnli^  in  Europe;  to  impart  to  truth  the' 
n  icquired  tiy  the  exigencies  of  the  i 
■he  coDtemplatea ;  to  fortify  establiahpd ' 
tttkmi,  civil  and  politic aJ,  against  the  rude , 
•nulti  of  lieentioui  and  revolutionary  opin- 
H,  and  to  allay  that  spirit  of  restless  agita- 
,  faiind  insubordination,  which  pervades  the 
Vorid  and  menaces  us  with  terrible  canvul- 
ieu,  the  indispensable  preliminary  step  is  to 
dI  fana  tbe  dictionary  of  Cbristeudom  tLat' 

ftU  word  PBO  TESTA  NTISM. 

Couiderations  of  such  moment  must  at ' 
Ingth  enter  into  the  cabinet  councils  of  Pro- 
Mub,  and  abide  there  until  they  descend  ' 

hfinctifjiDg  showers  which  water  tbc  val- 
t   Eteij  thing  inntea  tbe  Protestant  to 

it  M  Sie  unity  of  Catholic  faith  was  tint 

d  in  England  by  her  monarch,  ai>d  as 

pjraent  church  establishment  was  founded 

^Kt  of  parliament,  this  great  change  should 

I  k  Acted  by  the  civil  power  under  the  auS' 

1  sovereign.    The  de^y,  who 

I  ^  Ibemselves  nangtUeai,  should  be  wholly 

'  id  fitim  this  work  of  reconciliation  and 

a,  ibr  which  thej  are  utterly  disqualilied . 

lading  to  error  is  in  itself  great  misfortune, 

Mto  teach  il  by  state  authority,  and  against 

krepruaches  of  conscience,  leads  to  spiritual 

'titum.    Such  pastors,  who  have  so  long  led 

■r  flocki  by  crooked  paths  and  over  unfruit- 

m  fUtana,  are  not  the  proper  guides  to  coii- 

to  those  who  have  strayed  away  so  long  and 

■>  &r,  into  the  one  sbeepfold  under  one  shep- 

Wd.    Mo  legislation  is  required  but  a  single 

Mt  of  jattice :  admit  jour  Catholic  brethren 

b  cqnl  ligbtf,  politic*!  anil  religious,  and 

iM«at]Mr/«dtt««Mnt.    WearatheMme 

■  lAca  ym  left  na,  nncluuiged  and  UDcbange- 

Mi.    We  ftill  teach  tbe  aame  doetrinea  that 

AagtMat   introduced    among  your  Saxon 

ftRfaOwis  iriiaa  Uie  li^t  of  Chiiftjanilj  lint 

Vei-I^Ho.S. 


penetrated  the  foresh  of  Britain.  The  reli- 
gion to  which  the  Saxon  deities  bowed  in  tho 

sixth  cenlu:y,  win  the  sunt  wliich  silenced 
the  Pagan  oracles  in  the  days  of  the  second 
Cxsar.  No  human  institution  has  endured 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Such  an  extraordi- 
nary duration  would  have  been  wonderful  in 
all  places,  but  particularly  so  in  the  bosom  of 
changeful  Europe.  Repose  and  s lability, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  oriental 
nation?,  constitute  the  punishment  uf  the  Eu- 
ropeans, to  whom  it  is  cminenlly  irksome. 
Excitement,  enterprise,  change  of  every  thing 
within  their  reach  is  necessary  for  enjoyment. 
Politics  also  have'constanlly  engagedlhc  inno- 
vating genius  of  the  daring  fons  of  Japhet. 
In  the  restless  distrust  of  sovereign  power 
which  excites  their  vigilance,  there  is  unques- 
tionably much  pride,  but  there  is  also  blended 
with  it  a  proper  consciou.sness  of  their  dignity, 
and  God  only  knows  the  proportions  in  which 
these  elements  are  blended  in  their  disposi- 
tions. It  is  only  necessary  here  to  notice  this 
pecullor  and  undoubted  trait  of  character,  and 
to  enquire  what  invisible  power  has  been  ne- 
cessary Id  sustain  the  pontilical  throne  amid 
tho  ruins  of  so  many  empires  and  against  all 
the  force  of  probabilities.  Scarcely  haii  Chris- 
tiaoily  teen  cslalHislied  in  the  world,  when 
truculent  tyrants  waged  against  it  a  pitiless 
warfare.  Tbcy  bathed  the  now  religion  in  the 
blood  (if  her  children.  The  heretics  on  another 
side  attacked  it  successively  i[i  all  its  dogmas. 
At  their  head  apjicars  Arius  who  frightened  the 
world  from  its  propriety,  and  made  men  doubt 
whether  they  were  Christians.  Julian,  with, 
his  imperial  power  and  his  astufejicss,  with 
his  science  and  philosophers  struck  at  Chris- 
tianity blow!!,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
any  thing  of  human  institution.  Yet  a  little 
while,  and  the  fruitful  North  sends  forth  its 
countless  swarms  of  barbarians  into  the  Roman 
empire ;  they  come  to  avenge  the  martyrs, 
and  it  would  seem  to  banish  the  religion  for 
which  they  had  sulTered.  But  the  reverso 
occurred.  Tamed  by  the  divine  worship 
which  presides  over  civilization,  and  which 
blended  with  alt  their  institutions,  they  gave 
birth  to  the  great  European  family,  and  estab- 
lished a  monarchy  of  which  the  world  had  no 
concaption.    The  shadei  of  ignorance  how- 
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ever  followed  the  hoiU  of  invading  barbari-  { happy  schism  arose,  which  impoeed  upoi 
ana ;  but  the  torch  of  faith  burned  with  the  /  church  the  melancholy  task  of  seeking  f 
brighter  blaze  in  this  obscurity,  and  science  ( visible  head  during  a  tenn  of  ioHy  j 
itself  concentrating  its  lights  in  the  bosom  of ;  This  scourge  to  the  generations  then  li 
the  church,  failed  not  to  produce  men  great  ( is  to  us  a  precious  portion  of  history 
and  distinguished  in  their  generations.  The )  serves  to  prove  that  the  throne  of  St.  1 
noble  simplicity  of  these  times  ornamented  ?  is  immovable.  What  haman  establish, 
with  illustrious  characters,  conferred  greater  )  could  sur\'ivc  this  shock  ?  It  was  hon 
benefits  upon  the  human  race  than  the  semi- }  as  notliiiig  compared  with  the  storms  n 
scientific  ages  which  immediately  succeeded  \  the  Church  itself  was  then  about  to 
them.    It  was  in  these  latter  days  tliat  the  un-  /  couuter. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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{  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  largei 

JEWISH  STATISTICS.  /  ^,        .   i,  -x   •        •*    •        i   .    .  ^   .        «^ 

\  Great  Bntain,  it  is  stated,  contains  70C 
The  population  of  Judea  in  its  palmiest  ( printed  books,  and  upwards  of  30,000  A 
days,  did  not  probably  exceed  four  millions.  ( The  British  Museum  in  London,  coal 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  distributed  as  fol-  ^  300,000  volumes  and  22,000  MSS.  Thai 
lows :  In  Europe,  1,916,000,  of  which  dbout  (  al^o  other  large  libraries  at  Cambridge,4 
658,000  arc  in  Poland  and  Russia,  and  453,000  /  lin  and  Edinburgh.  The  Royal  Libm 
in  Austria ;  in  Asia,  738,000,  of  which  300,-  ( Paris,  the  largest  extant,  is  said  to  coi 
000  are  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  in  Africa,  504,000,  ^  700,000,  or,  acconling  to  other  authoij 
of  which  300,000  are  in  Morocco ;  in  Ame- )  900,000  volumes,  and  80,000  or  100,000  Ad 
rica,  North  and  South,  67,000.  If  we  add  to  J  exclusive  of  an  immense  collection  of  hij 
these  about  15,000  Samaritans,  the  calcula-  (  cal  documents,  maps,  medals,  engravings, 
tion  in  round  numbers  will  be  3,180,000.  (  The    Imperial    Library   at    St.    Peten 

For  about  eighteen  hundred  years  tJiis  won-  ^  contains  430,000  volumes  and   15,000  1 
derful  people  have  preserved  their  peculiari-  ( The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  also 
ties  of  religion,  language  and  domestic  hab-  /  prises  a  similar  number  of  (ISS.,  and 
its,  among  pagans,  Mahometans  and  Clirist-  ('  400,000  printed  volumes.  That  of  the  Vc 
ians  ;  they  arc  a  living  and  perpetual  miracle ; ;  in  Rome,  comprises  about  the  same  amoi 
continuing  to  subsist,  as  a  distinct  and  pecu-  (  printed  volumes  and  50,000  MSS.    Ther 
liar  race,  for  upward  of  three  thousand  years,  ^  others  in  Milan,  Florence,  Naples  and  Ma 
intermixed  among  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  (  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  in  Bavaris 
world,  flowing  forward  in  a  full  and  continued  ^  most  important  in  ail  Germany,  contains 
stream,  like  the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  without )  000  printed  volumes,  and  16,000  MSS.,  £ 
mixing  with  the  waves  of  the  expansive  lake  (     The  largest  libraries  in  the  United  S 
through  which  the  passage  lies  to  the  ocean  of)  arc  those  of  the  Harvard  University,  v 
eternity.  (  contains  about  45,000  printed  volumes ; 

S  Boston  Athenaeum,  32,000 :  the  New  Yorl 

LITERARir  ITEMS.  \     ■    *_     t    u  «-/.««  j  ri,. 

/  ciety  Library,  8o,000  or  upwards.    Th 
The' public  libraries  of  Europe,  estimated  )  Philadelphia  including  the  Loganian,  52, 
at  about  700  in  number,  are  supposed  to  con-  /  tlie  Library  of  Congress,  25,000 ;  and  th 
tain  an  aggregate  of  20,000,000  volumes.  The  \  Charleston,  S.  C,  16,000  volumes. 
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FOREIGN  I19TELLIGENCE.  )  the  magnetizer.    If  he  is  absent,  a  bunch  of 

BmiSd — ^We   learn  from  the   Annaleu  de  \  his  hair  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  his  place. 

PtUss.  Ckntimm,  that  the  court  of  Rome  has )  No  sooner  is  this  bunch  of  hair  placed  near 

iMcd  amore  explicit  decision  than  that  before  ( the  hand  of  the  person  who  is  under  the  in- 

ifrcn,  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism. )  ffuence  of  the  magnetic  power,  than  she  de- 

The  folbwing  is  tiie  question  that  was  pro-  (  clares  what  it  is,  without  having  seen  it,  iden- 

poasded  to  the  Sacred  Penitentiary,  and  the  )  tifies  the  individual  whose  hair  is  used,  states 

wwer  returned.  )  where  he  actually  is  and  what  he  is  doing ; 

"Most  Emutent  Sir, — As  the  decision?  {  and  in  regard  to  the  sickness  of  this  absent 

vehsTe  hitherto  received  in  relation  to  animal  f  person,  she  mentions  all  the  details  to  which 

Mpetism,  appear  insufficient,  and  it  is  much  s  wc  have  alluded,  and  with  as  much  accuracy 

to  be  desired  that  a  greater  certainty  and  uni- )  as  if  with  the  aid  of  medical  knowledge  she 

ibnnity  should  prevail  in  the  solution  of  the  ( penetrated  into  the   interior  of  the  human 

CMH,  which  not  rarely  present  themselves )  organism. 

fer consideration,  the  undersigned  begs  leave  (  "The  magnetized  person,  in  fine,  does  not 
to  propose  to  your  Eminence  the  following  \  see  with  her  eyes.  Though  blind-folded,  and 
^oestion.  )  even  though  she  know  not  how  to  read,  she  will 

"The  individual  magnetized,  who  is  com-  (  read  any  thing,  whetlier  a  book  or  manuscript, 
Bonly  a  person  of  the  sex,  falls  into  such  )  open  or  closed,  if  it  be  placed  on  her  head  or 
aitite  of  stupor  called  nuignetic  iomnambulitm,  I  abdomen.  From  this  region,  also,  her  words 
(bt  ibe  cannot  be  aroused  from  it  by  the  most )  seem  to  proceed.  When  she  is  recalled  from  this 
oiMtieperous  noise,  nor  by  the  action  of  fire  or  (  state  of  stupor,  by  the  interior  command  of  the 
■■f  other  external  violence.  Only  the  mag- }  magnetizer,  or  spontaneously  as  it  were,  at 
tttiKrwhohas  obtained  her  consent,  (for  this  }  the  lAoment  foretold  by  herself,  she  seems  to 
r,)  places  her  in  this  kind  of  ecstatic  )  be  perfectly  unaware  of  all  that  has  occurred 
Koo,  by  various  touches  and  gesticula- )  during  the  operation,  however  long  it  may 
ttiab,if  he  is  present,  or  simply  by  an  interior  s  have  lasted ;  what  she  suffisred,  the  questions 
ttnnnand,  if  he  is  absent  and  even  many  miles )  put  to  her  and  the  answers  returned,  nothing 
CrtuL  (  has  produced  any  impression  upon  her  mind, 

'Id  this  state,  the  magnetized  person,  if)  nor  is  the  least  vestige  of  it  remaining  in  her 
^wstioned  viva  voce  or  mentally  in  relation  to  :  memory. 

fter  sickness,  or  that  of  absent  persons  with  )  "  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  believing 
viloin  she  is  altogether  unacquainted,  will  re-  ^  that  there  are  grave  reasons  to  doubt,  whether 
hunthe  most  intelligent  and  learned  answers  ; )  these  effects  arc  the  result  of  purely  natural 
iod  though  well  known  to  be  uninformed  on  I  causes,  there  being  so  great  a  disproportion 
these  topics,  she  will  exhibit  a  more  profound  )  between  the  one  and  the  other,  earnestly  prays 
knowledge  than  exists  even  among  medical )  that  your  Eminence  will  deign  to  consider  this 
men  ;  describing  with  the  utmost  exactitude  ^  matter,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advantage 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  pointing  out )  of  those  whose  souls  have  been  so  dearly  pur- 
the  seat,  the  cause  and  the  nature  of  those  !  chased  by  ourLord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  decide 
internal  diseases  which  arc  the  most  difficult .)  whether,  supposing  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be 
to  be  discovered  and  understood,  explaining!  as  represented,  a  confessor  or  pastor  can  safely 
the  progress,  the  changes  and  the  complex  )  permit  those  under  his  charge : 
character  of  the  complaint;  and  she  will  indi- 1  **  1.  To  practise  animal  magnetism,  as  we 
cate  all  this  in  technical  language,  and  often-  ^  have  described  it,  as  an  art  auxiliary  and  sup- 
times  foretell  the  precise  duration  of  the  )  plcmentary  to  that  of  medicine, 
malady,  and  prescribe  the  most  simple  and  \  "  2.  To  allow  themselves  to  be  operated 
efficacious  remedies.  }  upon  in  this  way,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  statA 

"  If  the  individual,  in  whose  behalf  the  (  of  magnetic  aomnambulism. 
magnetized  person  furnishes  the  information,)     '*8.  To  consult,  for  themselves  or  otiitn» 
is  present,  he  is  plictfd  in  contact  with  her  by  ( individuals  thus  magnetized. 
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•*  4.  To  do  any  one  of  the  things  we  hive  (  we  cannot  answer ;  bat  it  if  eertnin  tti 
just  mentioned,  though  they  formally  disclaim )  will  be  required  toobejfbarniperiore 
all  recourse  whatever  to  a  diabolical  compact,  f  herself  will  be  ■abocdinate  to  the  pM 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  and  even  to  all  (  has  the  charge  of  the  inatitntion.  " 
intervention  of  infemaJ  agency ;  the  effects  of/  Luther  could  reappear  amongst  qk 
animal  magnetism,  some  of  them  at  least,  ( would  be  his  astonishment  to  aee  fliei 
having  been  obtained,  notwithstanding  these  |  gious  women  enlisted  under  his  bumei 
precautionary  measures.  (  doubt  not  however  that,  looking  back  aj 

"In  the  name  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of )  sterility  of  his  reformation,  he  would 
Lausanne  and  Geneva,  your  very  humble  and  ;  at  this  new  undertaking,  and  encoui 
obedient  servant,  ;  disciples  to  readopt  other  points  of  tiie  i 

«  James  X.  Fontaxa,  }  doctrine  and  worship.  We  congntoli 
**  Chan,  episc.  chanc.  ( Protestant  community  on  this  importai 

•<Fribux^  in  Switzerland,  May  19, 184L"      )  lioration  of  things,  and  on  the  frankne 

r«^i.    o       J  n    -^    ^-        1.       )  manifest  in  drawing  nearer  to  the  C 
**  Answer,    The  Sacred  Penitentiaiy,  hav-(  _.       .      rm.      *         u-  u  ii.      u 
,     ,  •    J  XL    i-   ^      *  X.  ^u  •    ?  Church.    The  step  which  they  have 

ing:  maturely  examined  the  facts  set  forth  m )   .         x.   ^  ^u  •  .    j 

.  ^    .         f  ,,      ....  ,        ,.      ( shows  that  their  resources  are  inadeqi 

the  above  letter,  is  of  opinion,  and  replies,  {.,  4      r  u         -i-       j  av  *    *» 

^  ..      '      ,  ,  J  ythe  wants  of  humanity,  and  that  aftei 

UuU  the  u»e  of  magnetism  as  there  represented, )       .    .       r     i-^  •  j  *■ 

*  hm        iHit  )  centuries  of  sohtanness  and  separatio 

^.       ^^  „        *,  1    -     «  -  }  feel  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Oath 

•<  Given  at  Rome,  July  1, 1841.  S  *     j    •     *i.         •       r       •*•**; 

'      '    *  ( to  admire  the  nnius  of  our  institutioni 

"Card.  Castbacane,  /    j    .  .-  mu     u       u 

-     _  .      „  S  adopt  our  practices.    They  have  been  i 

"  Ph.  Pomela,  ucretary.**  {  ■,    .      *uv     jj  r     4u-j 

'  /  dunng  three  hundred  years  for  their  c 

Cbntwntons. — ^The  Ami  states  that  on  the  (  philosophical  doctrines  to  bring  forth 
10th  Dec.  last,  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Fran- )  like  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  as  it  wc 
ioni  administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  (  useless  to  await  his  coming  any  longs 
two  youthful  Israelites  of  Rome,  Adam  Ca- Shave  determined  to  kindle  their  spirit  of' 
▼iglia  and  his  sister  Jndith,  the  former  eight, }  ian  benevolence  in  that  vestal  fire  whid 
the  latter  fifteen  years  of  age.  After  this  ce- )  perpetually  on  the  altars  of  Catholic  ch 
remony,  Cisman-Bey  a  converted  Mahomet- )  — Ami. 

an  aged  twenty-three  years,  was  baptized  and  s     Liberality,    The  Municipal  Council  < 
received  the  name  of  Peter  Deodat.  )  have  given  the  magazine  of  the  custom 

Spain. — The  irreligious  and  persecuting  ( rue  Cauchat,  to  the  Protestants,  for  tl 
policy  of  the  Regent  Espartero  continues  un- )  poses  of  a  Church. — Jtmi. 
abated.  The  clergy  are  subjected  to  the  most  (  Noble  Charity,  When  the  cholen 
harassing  restrictions,  and  the  most  exemplary  ;  scourge  of  nations,  had  ceased  its  dea 
among  them  are  imprisoned  upon  the  slightest  ?  in  the  capital  of  France,  it  left  bond 
pretences.  The  Catolico,  a  paper  devoted  )  orphans  without  protection  and  suppc 
to  the  good  cause,  has  been  condemned  for )  to  meet  this  exigency  of  the  times  1 
having  published  in  its  columns  the  doctrinal  \  Archbishop  Quelen  formed  an  institut 
exposition  of  the  bishop  of  Calaborra  and  la )  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate  suffere: 
Calzada.  ( a  number  of  the  Ami  we  find  a  report 

France. — Protettant  Sisiert  of  Charity  ! )  establishment,  from  which  we  gather  1 
«<  The  Protestants  of  France  are  about  to  es- 1  lowing  interesting  particulars.  AppH 
tablish  an  institute  of  Sisters  of  Charity  of )  are  still  made  for  the  relief  of  those  w 
their  communion,  who  will  be  charged  with  }  came  orphans  by  the  cholera.  Of  t 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  prisons,  hospitals,  S  that  are  supported  by  the  institutioi 
See.  It  is  said  that  the  authorization  of  go-  )  whose  education  or  apprenticeship  is  i 
▼emment  has  already  been  obtained.  Their  ( completed,  a  large  number  were  d 
coetume  will  be  that  of  the  Ony  Nuns.  Will )  weaned  when  they  lost  their  parenta. 
they  bind  themselves  by  row  ?  Thii  question  ( eleven  hundred  orphans  have  been  ■ 
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wd  9^^|Mitd  daring  fhe  ten  yean  that  have 
rtapiid  liiiee  the  citabliihmeiit  of  this  admira- 
Vu  woric* 

EiioLAifD.  The  Xnuriofc  Rtporttr  states 
Aitsefml  An^icaii  ministers  are  preparing, 
ia  ths  CatboHb  colleges  of  Lancashire,  Che- 


of  an  iiresponsiUe  power  or  the  necessity  of 
its  control.  But  scarcely  are  you  fixed  in 
your  seats  and  your  Protestant  companions 
restored  to  the  propriety  from  which  they 
were  disturbed,  than  you  turn  upon  those  to 
(  whom  you  owe  your  seats  and  honors,  and 


dUn  and  Staftiidshire,  for  admission  into  the    enter  into  overtures  for  an  offensive  alliance 
fcU  of  the  ancient  Church.    It  is  expected,  J  with  our  ancient  foes  to  fee  the  Catholic  clergy 
mg%  the  same  joimal,  that  all  the  members  of  ( to  keep  her  majesty  *s  peace  ?*' 
QiM  will,  belbie  many  years,  pass  over  to  )     Suten  of  Mercy,     Mrs.  M'Auley,  found- 
ftinaki  of  CTatfaolicism.  (ress  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  died  lately  in 

liiLAJfO.  Dr.  Machale,  archbishop  of  Tu- 1  Ireland,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  leaving 
a,  his  addressed  an  admirable  letter  to  Lord  \  her  order  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
QMbidt  who  with  other  £nglish  peers  had )  She  commenced  it  in  1830,  since  when  250 
Imd  complaints  about  an  irretporuibU  power }  young  ladies  have  joined  it.  Sixteen  houses 
h  Iidand,  alluding  to  the  agitation  of  Mr.  J  of  this  institute  have  been  established;  t^^'elve 
OToAnell,  and  to  the  zeal  which  some  of  the  f  in  Ireland,  three  in  England,  and  one  at 
Cktholie  clergy  have  manifested  for  the  sue- !  Charleston  in  the  United  States. 


CM  of  the  noble  cause  which  is  conducted  )     Norway.    The  constitution  of  the  king- 

)f  that  distinguished  man.     After  refuting  j  doms  of  Nonvay  and  Sweden  has,  until  now, 

ftichuge  of  an  irresponsible  power  in  Ire- }  opposed  an  almost  insuperable  l>arrier  to  the 

had,  the  prelate  administers  the  following  just :  progress  of  Catholicity  in  these  two  countries. 

■psof :  \  But  the  question  of  liberty  of  conscience  is 

U  "Some  new  light  must  have  broken  on  the  j  about  to  be  agitated  in  the  Norwegian  legis- 

Mkitli  of  the  English  Catholic  peers  since  '  bture,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  free 

ftiBefflonble  period  of  the  Catholic  Associa- (  exercise   of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 

tha,  when  the  Irish  nation,  laity  and  clergy,  J  king  will  be  compelled  by  the  terms  of  the 

•hraring  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  peo- )  constitution  to  sanction  the  bill  to  this  effect, 

fb^vere  leagued  in  one  great  constitutional  I  which  he  has  already  twice  rejected,  if  it  be 

coifedency  to  wring  from  the  injustice  of ;  voted  a  third  time  by  the  diet— v^mt. 

^tffuA  the  rights  of  emancipation.  j     Hayti.    We  learn  with  pleasure  from  the 

"Were  your  Iordship*8  remonstrances  heard  ;  Catholic  Herald^  that  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Rosati, 

ipUMt  the  agitating  spirit  of  the  priesthood  ?  /  bishop  of  St.  Louis  and  Delegate  of  the  Apos- 

0,Bo!  they  were  then  hallowed  exertions  as  ]  tolic  See  to  the  republic  of  Hayti,  has  arrived 

big  u  their  object,  or  at  least  effect,  was  to  (  at  Port  au  Prince,  and  was  joyfully  received 

'Htore  to  their  parliamentary  honors  some  few  [  by  the  clergy  and  people.    The  president  ad- 

^raben  of  the  English  peerage.    I  wonder  (  mittcd  him  to  an  audience,  and  appointed  a 

^  Non  your  lordships  forget  the  noble  and  ■■  committee  to  treat  with  him  on  the  subject  of 

^e•ceful  exertions  of  those  men,  who  under  |  his  mission,  promising  at  the  same  time  his 

the  championship  of  him  who  guided  this  [  efficient  co-operation  to  establish  religion  on 

xnonl  movement,  lifted  the  prostrate  peers  ;  a  solid  basis  in  the  republic.    The  bishop  en- 

Irom  their  degraded  condition — infused  into  ( joys  excellent  health. 

their  inert  souls  a  political  vitality,  of  which  \     Texas.    By  the  revolution  which  detached 

they  seemed  unconscious — loosened  the  fet-  ( this  province  from  Mexico,  all  the  ecclesiasti- 

ten  in  which  they  were  bound — undid  the  J  cal  property  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 

rusty  bolts  that  debarred  them  from  their  he-  /  state ;  but  by  an  act  of  the  Texan  Congress  it 

reditary  honors,  and  flung  them  forward  among -:  has  been  principally  restored  for  the  use  of 

the  lords,  who  were  frightened  by  the  sudden  \  the  Catholics,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Ltia- 

iatrusion  of  so  many   strange  apparitions.  ( rists  or  priests  of  the  mission,  aided  by  Mr. 

DuiDg  this  heroic  and  eventfiil  struggle  not  a ;  Dubois  de  Saligny  the  French  consul.    The 

wUiper  escaped  your  lips  about  the  existence  \  fidlowing  Uw  was  passed  in  their  favor :  <•  It 
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11  decreed  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of  Bep-  S  Cathedral  will  be  opened  on  FUiion  Snnda; 
vesentatives  of  the  Texan  republic,  in  Con- )  the  13th. 

greei  assembled,  that  the  churches  at  San  An- )  Feb.  24th,  three  young  ladies  took  the  n 
tonio,  Goliad  and  Victoria,  as  well  as  the  land  )  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Georgetowi 
at  Nacogdoches,  the  Churches  of  the  Concep.  ^  D.  C,  Misses  Magdalen  Scheffer,  Margin 
tion,  St.  Joseph,  St.  John,  Espado  and  Re- )  Felix  and  Maiy  Walker,  whose  nainei  in  rrii 
iugio,  with  the  buildings  and  ground  thereto  ( gion  are  Sisters  Maiy  Alexis,  IfiiljpOlyiiiMi 
belonging,  be  remitted,  in  full  ownership,  into  ;  and  Mary  Simeon. 

the  hands  of  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Roman  ^  Diocess  of  Boston.  From  an  article  ii 
Catholic  Church  in  the  republic  of  Texas, )  the  Boston  Pilot  of  Feb.  19th,  we  learn  tb 
and  his  successors  in  office.  This  grant  is  ^  following  interesting  particulars  relative  t 
made  in  perpeiuum,  but  on  condition  that  the  j  tlic  commencement  and  progress  of  reUgin 
property  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Catho- }  in  Hartford,  Conn.  About  the  year  of  M 
lies,  for  their  religious  worship  or  the  educa-  J  Lord  1790,  Rev.  John  Thayer,  formeily^ 
tion  of  their  children."  By  a  subsequent  act, )  Presbyterian  minister  of  Boston,  Mass.,  hi 
th0  church  of  Alamo  has  also  been  ceded  to )  who  had  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  ni 
the  Catholics.  ( been  ordained  priest,  visited  HaHford,  aH 

The  mission  of  Texas  has  been  confided  by  j  explained  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity  in  th 
the  Holy  See  to  the  Lazarists ;  and  the  Rev. )  Centre  Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  then  U 
John  Odin,  who  labored  for  many  years  in  )  der  the  ciiarge  of  Mr.  Strong.  This,  as  mi 
the  diocess  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  .  as  we  can  learn,  was  the  first  public  instmdioi 
bishop  in  part,  of  Claudiopolis,  and  Vicar )  on  the  part  of  any  Catholic  clergyman  pm 
Apostolic  of  the  province.— ^mi.  { in  the  English  language.    When  the  Freid 

;  troops  passed  through  Hartford  in  1781,  mM 

(  was  celebrated  in  the  vicinity  by  their  dHf 
DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE.  ^  lain.    From  tlie  visit  of  Rev.  Mr.  Thi^il 

AacHDrocEss  or  Baltimore.  On  Sun- U^l  the  conversion  of  an  Episcopalian  minirtii 
day,  Feb.  13th.,  a  retreat  was  opened  at  St. )  Rev.  Mr.  Barbcrof  Newtown,  which  occnrfli 
Vincent  of  PauPs  Church,  in  Baltimore,  by  v^ahoutthe  year  1818,  litUe  had  been  thought! 
Rev.  J.  McElroy,  who  conducted  the  spirit-  >  saiil  of  Catholicity  in  this  section  of  the  cou 
ual  exercises  during  the  whole  week.  A  nu-  (  try.  J)r.  Chevenis,  bishop  of  Boston,  paidhv 
merous  concourse  of  persons  daily  filled  tlie  ;  successive  visits  to  Hartford  in  1819  and  18K 
temple  of  God,  and  caught  with  avidity  the  ;  and  having  preached  in  the  court-house  pK 
words  of  sound  instruction,  aa  they  flowed  J  duced  a  very  favorable  impression.  Abw 
from  the  lips  of  that  zealous  clerg>'man.  Sev-  ( the  same  time,  two  Protestant  ministers  en 
eral  other  ecclesiastics  were  in  attendance  at ;  braced  the  Catholic  faith.  Shortly  after  th 
the  confessionals,  and  witnessed  with  joy  the  '  period,  the  idea  of  building  a  church  wj 
continual  demand  for  tlieir  services.  On  Sun- 1  suggested,  the  Catholics  amounting  to  aboi 
day  the  last  day  of  tlie  Retreat,  eight  hundred  ')  twenty  in  number.  Before  they  could  accon 
and  thirty  approached  the  holy  table,  and  with  ]  pli'*h  this,  however,  Rev.  Virgil  Barber  visiti 
those  who  had  performed  this  duty  on  a  pre- )  Hartford,  and  officiated  for  several  days  in 
vious  day,  the  whole  numbor  of  communicants  '  private  residence.  In  the  year  1828,  the  Ke 
amounted  to  thirteen  hundred.  )  R.  D.  Woodley  was  sent  to  the  place  by  £ 

Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  March,  a  course  of  spir- ''  Fenwick,  who  had  succeeded  Bishop  Che? 
itual  exercises  was  commenced  at  St.  Pat- )  rus  after  his  departure  from  America,  but  tl 
rick's  Church,  Fell's  Point,  and  will  be  con- )  clergyman  remained  iu  the  town  only  a  slu 
tinued  during  the  week.  I  time.      Bishop  Fenwick  purchased  the  o 

Similar  advantages  will  be  oflfered  to  the )  Episcopalian  meeting-house  in  1829,  whi* 
fhithful  of  the  other  congregations  in  Balti-  (  was  moved  to  another  site,  and  placed  t 
more.    Tike  Retreat  at  St.  Joseph's  will  com-  S  congregation  under  the  charge  of  Rer. 
nence  on  Sunday  the  6th  inst. ;  that  at  the  f  O'Cavanagh. 
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In  the  month  of  July  of  this  year,  was  is- ;  order  to  setihe  example  and  ghre  fhe  itait,  I, 

raed  the  first  number  of  a  public  paper,  (The  ( with  my  aemlnaiians,  took  the  total  abatinenco 

Citholic  Press,)  eatabliah^  to  refute  the  false;  pledge  at  the  altar,  immediately  after  high 

p  fbar^  of  the  adfersariea  of  the  Roman  Ca-  ( mass,  and  had  the  soul -moving  pleasure  of 

tholie  Church,  who  now  came  out  formidable  ;  being  followed  by  upwards  of  two  hundred 

^    ui  itamy.    This  paper  was  continued  until  ( of  the  French  congregation.    I  hope  to  see 

b    lan,  BakMlg  upwards  of  lour  volumes,  du-  S  that  society  soon  established  in  cveiy  pariah 

tin;  which  time,  had  also  been  published  from  )  of  my  dioccss,  with  its  respective  clergyman 

ha  to  twelve  different  pamphlets  on  various  ( at  its  head.    The  Irish  congregation  of  Tri- 

nSgioas  subjects.  )  nity  church  in  Detroit  numbers  already  six 

The  following  year.  Rev.  James  Fitton  took  ( hundred  members  of  that  society,  with  their 

cksip  of  the  church  and  established  a  school ; )  zealous  and  indefatigable  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

IfeiCQogregationat  this  period  numbered  about  I  Kundig,  at  their  head."— GtzM.  TcL 

^tf  persons.     He  was  assisted  by  several )     On  Saturday,  22d  January,  all  the  St.  Philip 

dv|ymen  in  succession,  one  of  whom.  Rev.  ( Neri  College  buildings  near  Detroit,  were  ac- 

A^HcDennott,  built  a  church  in  New  Haven  ;  cidentaiy  consumed  by  fire. — Ibid, 

liUIS.    A  third  church  has  been  erected  in  (     Diocess  of  Cinciknati. — Mr.  Michael 

Bridgeport.    Before  Mr.  Fitton  left  this  sec-  i  Byrne  and  Mr.  Charles  McCallion  received 

teofeountiy  in  1886,  the  Catholics  had  in-  \  the  clerical  tonsure  and  minor  orders  on  Sun- 

(MNd  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  j  day,  13th  February,  in  St.  Peter*s  Cathedral, 

Am  fiirty  to  fifty  persons  had  been  reclaimed  )  Cincinnati,  at  the  hands  of  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Pur- 

fivnthe  ranks  of  Protestantism.  i  cell.    On  the  Saturday  in  Ember  week,  Mr.  C. 

Fmm  the  above  period  to  the  commence- )  McCallion  was  ordained  sub-deacon,  deacon 

MBtof  1841,  the  Hartford  congregation  was  (on  Sunday,  and  priest  on  Thursday,  festival 

Mnded  successively  by  several  priests,  until )  of  St.  Mathias.^Co^A.  Tel. 

kBev.  Messrs.  Brady,  the  present  mii«sion-  (     Dioc^ss  of  Louisville.— We  understand 

iin,wcre  appointed  to  serve  it.    The  Catho- ( that  temperance  societies  have  been  estab- 

fa  of  the  place  have  a  school  numbering )  lishcd  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jarboc  in  the  congrega- 

Mf  one  hundred  children,  a  singing  school,  ( tions  of  St.  Rose,  Springfield  and  Lebanon ; — 

tdttitable  society  on  the  mutual  relief  sys-)by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  at  Bardstown; — and 

tM,ind  a  total  lUntinence  association  which  (by  Rev.  Mr.  Drew,  at  Frankfort  and  Lexing- 

■■boi  8,036  members.    The  congregation  /  ton. — Cath.  M. 

^  present  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  (  Diocess  of  Charleston. — ^We  rejoice  to 
F<nons,  exclusive  of  women  and  children,  and  [  learn  from  the  Catholic  Miscellany,  that  the 
^Dission  in  general  appears  to  be  in  a  pros-  <  health  of  Dr.  England,  which  had  been  im- 
P^nas  condition.  ^  paired  for  some  time  past,  has  considerably 

fJnyUiuf.  —  The   literary '  institution    so }  improved,  and  will  soon  enable  him  to  resume 
loD^  conducted  near  Baston  by  the  Ursuline  ^  his  accustomed  labors. 
Biiten,  is  now  established  in  tlie  city,  No. ) 

'SlWaj.hington  street.  (  notices  of  books. 

Diocess  OF  Detroit. — Dr.  Lcfc\Te,  bishop  )     Arbitrary    Power,    Popery,    Protestantism, 

ofDetioit,  in  a  letter  received  from  him  at(12mo.    Phila.    Published  by  M.  Fithian. 

Ciacinaati,  says :  «  Seeing  the  great  and  many  /     Wc  have  received  a  copy  of  this  work  from 

irilM  tfait  have  been  and  arc  still  daily  the  re-  (  Mr.  John  Murphy,  who  has  it  for  sale  at  his 

ttlt  of  even  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  (  bookstore,  146  Market  street,  Baltimore.    It 

iiqoors,  and  the  immediate  call  for  a  reform    .  Ms  a  collection  into  a  handsome  volume  of  the 

.    ■    I  delivered  my  first  sermon,  last  Christ-  (  several  portions  of  an  able  article  that  appeared 

mai,  to  the  French  congregation  of  St.  Ann, )  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Dublin  Review. 

on  temperance  and  the  great  necessity  of  a  ( We  congratulate  the  publisher  and  the  public 

lotri  abstinence  society,  and  continued  them )  generally  on  their  appearance  in  this  form. 

oo  to  the  third  Sunday  following,  when  in  <  The  enemies  of  Catholicity  in  the  United 


m 


JVolices,  OhUvary. 


Slates  1iEv«  imagined,  Uuit  io  Ihia  countiy 
when  tha  prnplc  are  to  jealoui  of  Iheir  liber- 
tla,  more  euUy  tbui  eljewhen,  m  ncuitru] 
mr  whoop  igoinit  Popery  conld  be  nUed,  by 
■B  attempt  to  expdfe  Um  pretended  inconiii- 
ttW7  of  Catholic  principles  wilb  the  nature 
Hidpn)S]ierity  of  our  free  institutions.  Hence! 
the  hue  and  cry  for  seveml  yean  put,  that  the  ' 
tepublicwas  in  danger,  that  the  Catholics  of 
thii  eountiy  were  paying  allegiance  to  a  for- 
eign potentate,  be.  Happily  for  tlie  honor  of 
American  intelligence,  tbe  storm  has  passed 
away,  injuring  in  its  fui}'  those  only  who  were 
instnimental  in  exciting  it.  Perhaps  in  the 
calm  that  has  succeeded  they  will  be  Jiltter' 
disposed  to  eiti male  things  accordinjita  their  | 
real  worth,  and  to  acknowledge  that  in  this  i 
country  as  io  nil  otiiers,  Catholics  have  been 
second  to  none  in  the  eatablisbmeni  and  per-  < 
petuation  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  i  nay, 
they  who  are  conversant  with  the  hislory  of 
onr  country  know  that  the  first  and  brightest 
example  of  libenl  policy  ever  displayed  on 
these  shores,  was  exhibited  by  the  Catholic 
teltlen  of  Marj-land.  The  volume  before  us 
proves  by  bi.ilorical  lestimorty,  (and  we  re- 
commend it  only  for  the  facts  which  it  details,) 
that  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Catholic 
England.  It  shows,  that  "since  the  refonna- 
tion  every  tyrannical  doctrine  of  arbitrary 
power  has  been  introduced  into  the  constitu- ' 
tion  and  practice  of  Great  Britain;  and  that, 
every  resistance  to  it  has  been  founded  on  the 
precedents,  the  laws,  and  the  principles  which 
had  been  eitablished  by  the '  besotted  papists;' 
tlut  Catholicism  has  ever  exercised  its  power 
in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  'Church  by  law  established' ever  employ  erl 
her  authority  fur  the  destruction  of  the  civil 
liberties  of  Kngland." 

DabUn  ReeinB.  No.  XXH.,  Novem.,  1841. 
The  contents  of  this  number  evince  the  same 
ability  that  has  always  characterized  this  able 
periodical.  Supported  by  men  of  the  highest  i 
staodiog  in  the  learned  and  literary  world, 
and  true  to  the  principles  of  Catholicism,  it  is 
Bat  only  a  bright  luminary  illustisling  the 
paths  of  science,  but  a  strong  and  vigilant 
champion  of  religious  truth,  that  is  ever  on 
the  watch,  descries  the  enemy  at  his  first  ap- 
pNiBDU,  ^reads  dismay  in  his  ranks  and 


pursues  him  until  he  ia  vanquiahed.  Tbt  J 
number  before  us  is  psriicularly  acceptab)i  J 
to  the  American  reader,  b»  It  coDtalna  an  •ili>l| 
in  the  discoveries  oC  A  "   ' 


ani 
supposed  to  have  been  made  bj  tha  Northnea.  1 
The  other  portions  of  it  that  Mem  tD  Of  neat 
interesting,  are  the  "  Ul^ty  and  CUIwUci^  <f 
the  Church  of  England,"  in  whieli  the  nk* 
surdity  of  its  claims  to  these  titles  is  mmt 
glaringly  and  amuslnglj  eapoeed;  tha  "IIl»i 
galily  of  Crown  granti  of  puldle  fiaberiea  !■ 
Ireland,"  and  the  "  Deltoee  of  Pope  Bamftea' 
VIII."  against  the  miirepmeDtationa  of  Bia- 
mondi.  Mesiis.  CsMeHj  tc  Bona,  108  KaH|{ 
saust.,  N.  York,  are  agcDta  fix flie  Reriaw..' 

Thi  Lisa  of  Ue  moit  tmiaad  SaktU  i^lt* 
OTUalatDtterU,ke.  N.  York,  J.  HcLauck- 
lin,  12mo. 

The  above  is  for  sale  at  Mr.  Jlfiiiphj*a,  IM 
Market  st.,  Baltimore.  Perfaapi 
range  of  ecclesiastical  hiatoij  nothing  codt, 
be  more  useful  and  interesting  than  Uie  hlalk 
ry  of  tliose  distinguished  indirldnala,in  whaai 
example  the  Christian  virtues  have  abonaftrfH 
in  all  their  hrightneu  Trom  tbe  moat  aaoit 


iMlitudes.    If  we  peruse  with 
delight  the  biographies  of  a 
persons  who  have  attained  to  the  bi^ieati 
tity,  we  feel  a  kind  of  raptnre  la  leadta) 
accounts  of  tbe  ancient  hermit)  and  B 
who  literally  renounced  all  for  Chriat^  I 
There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  chann  and  iM^ 
pressiveness  in  the  narrative  of  their 
which  borrow  an  extraordinary  intenat 


the  contrast  which  their  Ufe 
that  of  the  great  bulk  of 


oaiTUARY. 


■(  Whilemanh,  Prince  George's  etoatr,  1 
iDd,  on  the  I3lb  of  Frb.,  Re*.  EnWiUA'^^ 


FiTESisinom,  lilelj  ai  _ 

■tudrni  at  Rose  Hill  SeninBry.     lis  died  m  he     - 
bad  lirrd,  edifyinf  and  exemplary  to  all  arood 
bim.—fVnman'I  Joumdl. 
Rev.  Mr.  Bbbel,  paitor  of  St.  Martin's,  Atta- 

■ThaCatliaHcTelefiaph  wn-  "  wa  Id  oM  sea  Aa 
name  oTMr.  BtaiLlnllit  Almue."    TtMaaawlita  ; 
IhK  Alinsnac  ftir  IB4I  and  ISfi;  in  ttn  Ihfnw.pHH 
IJEanilH;  la  tbe  laiicr,  pH"  1^ anl  IB^ 


hltioij  of  thi  WQtlil  tn  all  put  Uno 

{■Ti-Dr.!!  ft.-f^HifiiitltttMluluiii&tiiiieliaM 

.  ..LJimty  Olid  leUlniiuiDt 

■ii,    II  laiiy  bo  cuiuid- 

:  .  n-'Kiu.i.  til*»  «  ritwnv. 

.  Su  li  LiiiitijLt  iiilo  lieiii^  ilatEa  loul  da- 

Ami  u>t  Emfiiru.  acd  lint  nniiilahcii  on 

I  «nii  dial  litnly  race  wtic  ncoQecM 

■f  oaljr   bi  Rxolre  ca  freedom.    Tim 

•f  wtalrra  ^ivjiii.  rull  of  tlir  iiii|iinilMii 

tf  (a  Uuir  (wiA  iUgbt  v,i<i»  their  nalint 

,  baLSo)  Oi4iI    Atifi.*  of   iiuUpvadonct. 

«l»Bt  pnnoptiuiii  anil  upeo  ppfiodtiini, 

llj  eoiilrlkiulMl  lu  imnjilr  iitu  •liui'i*- 

i^liMitbin,  nil  of  mcniuici,  alt  oC  daring 

ir«  whicJi  thi  wntU  hoJ  erct 


fbn,  ivu  inuiKiuuniblydutani'Bdticre.  Well 
iro  ^c  ilc>cenilMt>  ol  liic  original  nmignmt* 
Kiilfllml  to  iKiiftto  liie  atiiieviimvDii  uf  llufe  ■ 
fiitlicn  an  tkn  noblut  Jccdi  in  tJin  ananlfdV 
Ucuu  i  fur  lU  Uml  bittarj  recuni*  of  tlie  n^fl 
ip-iiliins  a<ii)  coiii|iim1<i  of  Iribaa  and  n»tiuB%i> 
that  tradition  Ulli  of  kitigclnuu  ima  aiul  qb- 
UoM  mlnlDed,  dS}',  fublo  anil  fictiou,  in  tfirir 
Wlldtit  UnagLoinjtii,  never  apfuiiached  Iha 
woudarful  Blory  of  n  truckloiui  ucfsn  InvprMd 
in  fnil  and  poit;  vcaadi,  a  new  world  dii' 
COvnri>d,  a  huadMntMbona  tiibdncd  liy  n  meM 
InmlfuJ  of  nun,  milUoiu  of  aerw  t«d««Qied 
fmni  fraitlMt  imliii*  to  tvunitng  cultintioa 
and  p«are  and  uvllixatton.  phnty  and  prut- 
prilylii  Intt  than  two  onlurlp),  auccMillBf 
(Id  wtr  and  ImrliiinsBi.  fauiine  and  distre«e. 
(Tlitt  vmiii  (till  liSPi  on.  and  each  aucccoding 
.  ^mention  wondtn  ol  tha  pro^w.  It  it  lli* 
/jiiCatmitioliln  juumtf  of  htm.  wlio  la  cireuiS' 
I  iMvJs^B^  llin  glcbH,  fiiid)  Out  the  huritoa 
liirvvar  r*E*ile*M  ho  sdvaiici'*.  In  the  in- 
ilncnaiiot)  ki  thi*  mUrpriM  ind  in  lilt  luratia 
1)1'  It*  arrcirapli«hinpnl,  the  ag«aU  and  Iba 
j  policy  of  thmi  o{i«ratii»ia  Ww*  WMcly  dilfar- 

y  If  humim  knonkdj*  coiild  dlKera  the  ru> 
^  (UTV.  It  might  have  hsan  •ii^'pniDd  that  nsdi 
{ ilivenily  wnuld  not  Iitvc  ezlsfod  i  fct  In  thM 
I  prtpsrolioni  for  the  TofaK*  of  Colunbo*,  iA 
)  bit  acti  whan  IW  bepa  btcona  iha  ctftiln^ 
Ik. 


only  plannBi,  Ihe  other  coald  both  plan  ft 

.  '  fxee\ite.    A.B  soon  as  the  grsnt  was  iLotAl^ 

■'  he  rommpnced  preparalions  for  the  settleB^ 

;  or  tbe  colony.    Remainrng  in  EngUnd  Ui 

stU,  the  care  of  Iha  Iraiiaportiition  and  9«lil 

re  and  disengaged  fiofp,]^  interests),  I  Leonard,  who  wu  endowed  with  alttlwpl 
a  of  gr^al  judgraanl.  yet  not  (  en  aeeessury  lor  tl^pl 
inate  in  hij  WDtiinenls,  but  taiing  aa  great )  As  the  grpal  objectTT 
plfMiAure  ill  lii'arin^  olhors'  upinioriB  as  in  <Ig-  )  from  pers'-iiiition  foi  U 
lirnriii^'  hh  own  wliiJe  lie  Iieard,  noderalocl )  iiroserilifd  in  t'ngland,  the  original  ei 
and  ci'njiircil."  j  wore  Citlholic^.    Unfortiinale  at  luNiw  ttif 

■■lie  carriui!  a  ilii;o!leil  anil  pxact  account '  ■oui;hl  h  spot  in  which  they  coulit  embrace  tki 
of  atfjln  to  his  master  i-very  tii;lil,  and  took )  altar,  and  find  an  inviolable  refuge  frud  tb 
to  l]lmM:lf  l!ii>  pain<  to  I'xaniliic  the  letter*  '•  fufy  of  'he  wicked  and  the  mcrcileu.  Thj 
which  rt'lateil  to  any  interest  that  might  be  J  haflened  to  a  soil  consecrated  to  Freedom  il 
tnr  ways  cr>nsid>' table,  lie  wai  tb«  only  >  the  name  of  Religion.  On  Saint  Cecilia'sd^ 
■tolcman  that,  heinR  I'ligaged  to  h  aecayedji"  the  year  1633,  they  sailtd  with  ngentleW 
party,  yet  managiil  his  biwineFs  with  tlial  )  favoruMe  gale  from  the  lile  of  Wieiht,  to  th 
IiiRh  rfspecl  for  all  sidi's,  that  all  wlio  kww  I  number  of  about  two  hundred,  mostly  genlh- 
him  applauded  liim,  and  none  tliat  had  any  j  w"  of  'landing  and  substance.  Their  «•• 
thing  to  do  with  him  complained  of  him."        Jsel-i  were  two  in  number,  a  small  pinnwtrf 


(  forty  tons,  and  a  sliip  of  four  hundred,  uDd 
/  the  Ark  and  Dove,  a  name  cmblcmatied  d 
I  the  peaceful  means  by  which  they  lou^  N- 
'  ciirity  for  conscience  even  tn  banishment  Al 
_^  I  they  sailed  smoothly  and  tranquilly,  with  oil 
)  expanded,  like  tlie  white  wings  of  the  biiri  il 
)  hope,  from  home  and  kindred  to  the  wilte- 
But  it  is  not  our  task  to  write  the  eulogy  ofj'  ne„  md  savage,  who,  recollecting  their  ■»• 
Calvert.  Ages  since  it  was  indelibly  inserib- )  tives,  will  besiUte  to  acknowledge  that  ftlj 
ed  by  more  than  mortal  power  on  Ihe  walls  of  niust  have  felt  the  tnio  martyr  spirit.  Thw 
tho  Eternal  temple,  that  temple  wherein,  now  g^e  marh-ra  who  neither  bnrn  nor  bleed,  tal 
and  fotei-cr.  arc  assembled  that  ch.rious  army  J  ^^,l^^.r  ,  thousand  deaths  in  theprolongatioBftI 
Of  BOlIereM,  whoso  pa.s»|Kirt  to  Paradise  wa» ;  one  life.     Their  sufferings  are  not  the  M 


"  [Id  wu  freedom's  ehainpioD  ;  ni 
The  lew  in  nuaiber  who  had  not  n'c 

The  charter  to  chultir  which  ibi: 
On  lueh  at  wield  her  wrapont.    He  had  kept 
Tho  whiti'iirit  of  hit  >aul  aoJ  Ihui  mea  o' 


IS  because  they  lack  the  dramatic  hen' 


written  with  their  blooi  or  heard  in  their  >  g] 

Bighs,  who  have  shed  lustre  even  on  those  i  jsm  of  those,  the  grandeur  of  whose  chaiaetK 
black  pages  of  English  liislory  which  record  ;  j,  concentrated  in  tho  linal  Menc.  The  pQ 
their  perscculions.  ^rims  of  aiarj-land  fumwhed  victims  of  boO 

The  name  of  Cecil,  the  oldest  son  and  heir, )  cla«»os.  The  holy  olfering  of  patience  aw 
was  substituted  for  Goor.;.'  in  the  patent,  and  J  giiifering  for  America,  comincnccd  on  the  d»] 
the  grant  was  fully  cnmplctod  on  the  Mth  of ';  when  lo  the  wimis  and  ivaves  were  committei 
June,  1632,  not  however  without  remonKtranco  four  b.md  of  emigmnls.  On  board  the  ihij 
from  the  agents  of  I'ircinia  who  endeavored,  ;  were  several  Je.suita.  Where  is  the  spot  * 
onsoccessfitlly,  lo  convince  the  Privy  Council  ■  earth's  siirfjce,  however  diflicHlt  of  access  o 
that  tlie  tcrrilorj-  of  that  rohmy  was  iuvnded  }  dangerouH  of  hahitalion,  to  which  these  inde 
by  the  boiiiiihiries  aHixcil  to  iljr\-lnnd.  The  ;  faligaUe  tnessenjers  of  merry,  these  zealon 
•econdBaltimorcseemstohaveinhoriiPdwilh  ■  and  accurate  scholars  have  not  penetrated 
his  title  and  Ibrtunea  all  his  father's  virtues. 'After  a  lont;  and  temjiestiious  voyace,  havin 
talcntsaod designs,  thoughlicluckol that  huhU  stopped  at  Uarhailoes,  St.  Christopher's  as 
bcraiim  which  distinguished  liim.    The  one  )  Point  Comfort,  they  finally  arrived  in  Muel 


T7i$  Pilgr^u  cf  Mm/tand. 


B4, al  their deitined  homci.   FuUoning  thiy. 
WOfix  of  Columbus,  or  ralher  obeying-  tbeir  } ; 
piotu    [jromptings,    Ihey   immediately  ( gines, 
•A  a  cron  and  relurDed  thanks  to  God  lor  / 1 
talelj.    Thejr  purchased  from  the  In-  ( the  pro] 
tte  ncceMsry  lanrt  for  their  present  pur- ) 

I,  uil  founded  the  town  of  St.  Mary's, }  w^nkness^  not  one  spot  was  stalne 
h  although  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  { blood  of  teiocence  to  gratify  the  li 
erenty  years,  is  now  levelled  with  tbej  minion.  The  governmental  power 
Having  urired  in  the  spring  a.nd  bought  (  rived  from  their  sovereign,  but  their 
rap  of  corn  then  planted  in  the  licinily  )  by  conveyance  from  the  lawful  owners,  and 
^rt(.  Mary's,  they  were  won  able  lo  reap  a  j  (heir  srtllemenl  was  made  with  the  full  ton- 
tMTCst   which    secured    them    from    want.  >  sent  of  the  natives. 

Hofiwr the  ladiei  nor  their  servants  had  ever'  On  lauding,  the  lndi:ins  at  Pjacataway, 
More  seen  the  maiie  of  this  country,  andiwiiose  only  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
MR  ignorant  of  the  process  by  which  the )  whites,  was  «uch  as  lias  the  lamb  with  the 
Ailing  and  brilllc  grains  were  converted  into  t- tiger,  prepared  to  give  the  strangema  hostile 
btad.  They  trere  soon  instructed  by  the )  recepHon,  but  learning  their  pacific  and  bene- 
pod-naturcd  squaws  and  so  well  taught,  that  |  volent  intentions,  the  chipfbolilly  stepped  on 
mato  this  day  (as  no  doubt  mmc  of  us  con  ^  boani  the  Governor's  boat,  and  gave  him  per- 
iBMt  from  personal  experience)  the  com-  j  mission  to  setlle  in  any  part  of  his  dominiotts. 
Imd,  hoe-calics,  Johnny-cakes  ami  slap-jacks  )  What  is  now  St.  Mail's  county  was  immedi- 
«[  tbeir  successors  are  a  sbvotj  nutriment  not  l^lely  purchased  and  payment  maile,  not  infire- 
k  be  despised.  ]  arms  or  fire-walcr,  but  in  hatchets,  axes,  hoea 

Tine  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  in  detail }  and   cloth.    In   olher  plantations  pretended 
ft*  history  of  the  colony.    Let  us  glance  at .  purchases  were  but  bribes  of  present  druiik- 
iksiUtnt  points,  and  we  shall  find  that  Mary-  >  enness  for  future  slaughter,  but  here  the  means 
Uittht  "bright  particular  star"  of  colonial!  of  tilling  the  soil  and  covering  their  nakedness 
I     tatHy;  that  the  justice,  intrepidity,  virtue, )  were  the  substantial  benefits  conferred.    If 
hsiiiiilji,  toleration  and  above  all  the  ardent :  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  all  the  scttlen, 
bnof  Uberty  which  her  foun<lcrB  exhibited, )  what  pmtraeled  contests,  what  sacrifice  of 
fcr  nrpassed  what  can  be  elsewhere  found. '  human  life,  what  national  dislinnor,  what  ter- 
Vliletbe  sobriety  aniljusticc  of  the  Quakers  >  riblc  olHrin^s  nn  the  nllar  of  the  KvJI  One 
I     bfnnsylvania,  the  independence  and  enter-  >  might  hare  been  avoided  !  In  niastaehiisetts, 
I     friieof  the  Puritans  in  New  Knglaiid,  the  in- '.  rorexainpli>.lh<'y  were  saluted  with  •■welcome 
!     Mcjrand  perseverance  of  the  Uol landers  in  /  Englishmen,"  hut  their  first  art  was  (o  assume 
I     Keti  Vork,  and  the  gallantry  both  in  love  and  <  a  military  organization  aiul  to  form  a  warlike 
I     witof  the  Cavalien  in  Vir^nia,  have  l>>uud ;  alliance  with  the  Wampanongi  i  as  an  almost 
btniios  to  record  and  poets  to   sing  their .  necessary  rastilt  a  short  time  found  them  eii- 
(nite!,  let  w  contemplate  the  pnrilied  con- 1  gaged   in    a   series   of  sanguinary  outrages 
mtnlion  of  all  in  the  acts  of  those  who  first '  which  scarcely  crnseH,  until  by  their  own 
flutedciv'ilizationonthe  shores  of  the  Chesa- i  ediulsaiidlhearmingoftlie  cliiUln<n  of  nature 
ptala.    Tktir  jusd'ue— the  right  of  conijiie-it '  against  each  other,  they  were  all  driven  from 
fcy  wWch  the  weaker  become  the  prey  of  the  j  their  homes  iir  slept  in  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
rtron^r  is  fully  asserted  by  the  law  wrileia. )  cestnrs.    In    Pennsylvania  and  Marjland  a 
Itii  the  foundation  of  the  royal  title  in  £ng-(nobler  pohcy  waspununl.    It  is  tniethat  In- 
lud  Irom  the  time  of  William  I.    It  has  been  >  dians  no  longer  exist  even  in  these  states,  but 
nc<^nised  by  grants  in  this  country  and  by  j  far  dilFcrent  might  have  been  the  result  if 
lb*  decisions  of  our  courts.    This  doctrine )  there  had  universally  existed  that  kind  feeling 
■Eppoaed  tliat  when  ■  couotrywas  overmnC  and  pacific  conduct  which  adorned  the  lives  of 
a^  its  inhabitant!  nibdued,  tha  law  of  natuTe  i  Ftnn  and  Calvert    Lov«  of  peace  does  not 
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\  hearlfl  are  cased.  It  is  tlie  gloiy 
FMar^'landtliat  the  hearts  of  beiMDabeat 
Iritli  the  softest  emotionB  towards  the  whole  ) 
1  /amily.  Their  suflprinij*  were  Iheir  ( 
own,  their  fortitiiilc  was  cxbibitwl  in  them.  ; 
sclvu,  but  their  liiiinanilir  waa  open  to  all ' 
men.  The  only  JilliciLlly  witli  the  Indiaiis 
was  one  oiii^iuatinij  in  tlic  Biiibitiuu4  deiignii 
of  William  CbilMiiiio or  Vic^iib.  It  nw  i 
wBr.ifiio  it  ran  be  called,  almost  witliout 
blooilnlicd ;  peace,  snya  BaiicroU,  mil  toonj 
establislieil.  proinisei  or  tricnrlship  inter- ' 
ehangetl,  snd  permanent  tranquillity  aerured 
by  the  pmilent  lep^lation  ol'  tlio  asacinlily, 
and  the  lirtn  humanity  of  the  government. 
The  pre-emption  of  the  soil  waa  Hecureil  to ', 
Lord  Baltimore,  Hie  kiilnapping  of  an  IniUan 
made  a  capital  oficncc,  anil  tlic  »alc  of  arms 
proliibiti.'d  as  a  felony.  The  inicceiuirul  issue 
of  contests  in  other  parts  wa»  marked  by  the  { 
humiliation  and  oppceiuion  uf  the  conqii>-rC(l ;  > 
here  it  served  to  secure  their  comliirt  and  Riia-  [ 
ranlee  their  fri'Htom.  Tlirir  pieli/. — I'icty ; 
WIS  the  crowniiij!  anil  pii^ienlial  attribute  of' 
the  illustrious  ol'  antiquity.  Their  cUssiual 
historians  sum  uji  tbiir  mihlest  elianicters  by  ' 
accorititis  to  thl^m  ■*  rei  rrettce  lor  the  Gmls,"  ■ 
Jliit  modern  uriters,  in  i;<>ueral,  fail  to  tnvi-st ' 
their  iai-n  of  lii>lriry  wiili  llje  ^racrfiil  iiarb  nr' 
piety.  It  is  rertain  thai  rell<;:(in  is  a  iiibject  '■ 
(lilTicult  to  rpeiik  of  before  many  without  p\- '. 
mi"  oirenec  tu  suiiie.  But  wlii'n  tlie  church  : 
Bhil  the  slate.  reli;:ioii  and  lii^ttnry  am  con- : 
nccteil  tozelher.  ur  recipriirally  act  on  t'ach  ( 
other,  it  is  illinoit  ii.-i possible  in  a[i  historical 
inveslii^atiim  t»  avoid  it.  It  noiild  he  wmnc; ; 
to  [lo  !>rj — slill  mure  wrong  to  palliate  ivbat .' 
conniit  he  jiistilieil,  or  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  men's  works  because  of  their  faith. 
Let  us,  Iherrloic.  avoiilin;  iln^cina*  and  ab- 
stractions, feartessly  look  tliis  mutter  in  the 
I  lace,  lie  wliurpeaks  of  |>rimitire  Maryland. 
must  speak  of  the  rclif;ion  of  her  lirst  love;, 
not  to  do  so  would  be  trampling  on  the  a^hes  ( 
i>r  her  Mint*.    In  England  the  laws  rrlalin); 


111,  passed  from  the  reigM' 
th?  period  of  the  Ameiici 

the  power  to  inflict  moral  torture, 
accompanied  with  pains  and  penalt 
fjve  fresh  vis;or  to  the  rack  and 
the  stake  and  scaifold.  1 
)n  of  those  among  the  laity  who  li 
e  ancient  faith  was  one  of  great  di 
gradation,  while  the  priests  were 
IWi'i'd  to  tlie  ]>unlshment  of  traitor 
time  of  fierce  persecution,  when 
X  and  rank  were  disregarded,  and  ' 
of  obtaining  freeilom  in  the  excrcis 
gious  rid's  become  the  grand  hope  o 
emigrating,  tlic  companions  of  Calr 
down  the  barrier  wliieh  llic  slate  ha 
betwe<:n  its  subjects  and  their  Go 
wi-re  in  such  circumstances  of  woi 
that  all  the  writers  agree  in  stating,' 
of  a  cla'is  superior  tu  mo^t  of  the  ol 
■lists.  Tlu-ir  soerilice  for  heaven, 
simply  abandoning  poverty  and  distrt 
rope  for  poverty  and  distress  in  Ame 
it  was  leaving  all  of  earth  tltat  vit^ 
or  that  the  heart  holils  dear,  fur  the  i 
of  on  unktiown  wilderness.  The) 
witli  them  their  own  clei^men,  tl 
White,  Altham  anil  olheni  who  wcie 
with  a  genuine  apostolic  zeal.  The 
scholar  of  rare  attainments  and  disl 
<n.  left  the  ch.iir  of  divinity 
and  wi-iit  In  Kliglulul,  purjiosely  tn  c 
crown  of  uinrtyrdom.  ThiTc,  hewa 
with  the  conduct  of  the  ^Maryland 
aixl  so  well  fullillcd  liis  duly  that. 
yi>ars'  labor,  he  found  hiinsell'  n  ch: 
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defers  iii  the  proof  of  their  pit 
put  thenuiclvvs  under  the  protectio 
.'hen  they  sailed,  and  lifted  their 
him   when  the  unaccustomed  peril 

■ere  about  to  ovenvlielm  the 
Snou  as  they  landed  they  reared  alof 
bicin  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  pn 
iiilence  forgot  tlieir  sorrows  and  t 
They  iillitr.'d  tllelr  holy  sacrifice  in  a 
rle  not  midc  with  hands — the  bouiii: 
their  temple — the  brii;ht  sky  its 
lor  music,  the  soft  sigiiing^  of  the 
hreeiip.    Surely  sueh  a  sreiie  a*  II 


^te  angd  risita  and  Kval  celestial  loveli- 
)■■.     Their  lires    gave  evidence  of  their  , ' 
The  tribunaJ  of  penance  giiarderl  j  i 

bit  those  crimes  ivhicli  other  tribunals  ate  ( < 
Rtated  (o  punish.    The  foundation  stones  |  biirinonj  it 
loo  oflen  cemented    i 
charity  was  the  apotiesa  power  I  bright  ciiain  of  atTeetion.    This  was 
1  the  patriotism  of  the  people. )  the  triumph  of  truth !  a  victory  glorit 
mtolt  are  bam  in  guilt,  but  the  ]  blocdtesa !  deriving  iti  lualie  from  the  nui 

ocy  of  thii  province,  vas  like  the  inlaiicy  >  of  the  inmj,  nut  Uie  tlnin.  All  this  n 
)f  mr  nee,  weak  indeed  but  innocent,  and  it  !  fbi^tlen  in  the  eager  desire  to  la>id  the  piety 
m  Dot  till  the  serpent  of  religious  iliscord  j  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth ;  but  I  confess 
Mteied  thi)  modem  Eden,  that "  tlic  fruit  ofi  that  tlicin  is  alternalelya  Indicrous  or  fero- 
HQKhicb  lint  brought  sin  and  death  into  the  i  cioiu  sanctity,  which  I  cannot  admire.  It 
nrld  with  aJIo'irwocg"  exercised  its  baneful  {  waaexhibiteil.  in  theory,  by  piotnct<>d  dispu- 
Mitence.  Charity,  the  white-robed  daughter )  tationa  on  the  subjects  of  free-will,  grace, 
rfbnven,  appeared  more  beautiful  than  ever  I  election,  iirndu^ti nation  and  other  vitii^ty 
filer  new  asylum.  She  was  seen  oltenei  and  ;  mattcn  wliicli  ignorant  men  presumptuously 
fid  Bore,  for,  good  works  which  are  tlie  true  '  pretended  to  aelilc  by  their  unanlliorised  in- 
Afuace  of  a  good  heart,  had  ample  room  '  terpretalions  of  the  Bible ;  and.  in  practice, 
Md  ready  agents  for  their  exercise.  Father .  by  the  fashion  of  their  garments,  the  lenglh  of 
VUtB  hirl  always  believed  that  mild  means.  ;  their  beards  tlieir  qniint  forms  of  speech, 
■Bple  aijfiimetits  and  gooil  examples,  would  Iheir  disregard  of  fusts  and  festivals,  their 
Mfailtoconvincethcheathcn,  and  the  result 'ailoptinn  of  scripture  nnmes,  Iheir  protracted 
ptred  his  wisdom.  Several  of  the  natives ,  (pintations  therefrom,  their  abhorrence  of  po- 
kctme  Christians  so  soon  as  they  were  sulU- 1  litcness  and  elegance,  and  numerous  other 
Attlj  instructed,  aiid  one  of  tiie  missiouarie:« ;.  harmless  peculiarities.  They  compelled  th« 
9  in  writing  to  Rome, "  the  happy  disposi-  J  women  to  exhibit  their  ortlindoxy,  in  that 
ftn  uf  the  natives  when  strengthened  by  '  most  self- sacrificing  of  all  modes,  by  dressing 
AHm  grace  gives  hope  of  a  most  succcssfnl  j  with  a  plainness  which  approached  to  ugU- 
hnett,  and  supports  and  animates  us  in  our :  ness.  Female  concgiirrits  were  not  tlicu  made, 
libimiiiatioa  of  continuing  our  labors  in  this  J  as  they  nuw  are,  with  the  aid  ol'lluwing  robes, 
Aejvd."  This  harvest  was  soon  reaped.  (  ribbons,  flowers  and  feathers,  bright  glances 
QilHiaean,  king  of  the  Piscataways,  was  land  lender  tones,  but,  encased  iu  a  dress 
■t  of  the  fust  fruits  of  their  labors.  Rescued  ;  which  bna.sted  no  superfluity  of  materials  or 
ha  the  danger  of  an  apparently  fatal  malady  '  cheerfulness  of  color,  the  ileinure  dacnsels  tri- 
VAe  remedies  of  lather  White,  his  gratitude)  umphei  I,  only  because  they  were  still  women, 
hhnl  him  to  listen  to  his  uistniction.t :  '  Sometimes,  zeal  for  their  ilugraas  was  exhi- 
^Mdi  ended  in  his  abandoning  the  idolatry  of/  bited  in  a  less  harmless  manner,  Itwasiliown 
Ki  nee.  His  family  Ibllowcd  bis  example,  in  the  inlliclion  of  fines,  by  imprisonments, 
M  Sie  bright  sun  of  the  5th  of  June,  1640,  whippings,  the  cutting  olT  of  ears,  the  baring 
Med  u  he  beheld  the  sublime  spectacle  of  of  tongues  with  a  red  hot  iron,  Itanaporlationa 
tk  iDjal  family  of  nature,  sealed  with  the  )  and  hangings.  Even  the  sanctity  of  the 
•■pof  tedeniptian  and  washed  in  tlie  waters  '  courts  of  justice  was  invaded  in  the  execution 
•fbiptism.  A  thorough  and  endearing  change  I  of  these  religious  tortures.  While  in  England 
■flife  and  habits  attested,  that  the  outward '  the  bench  and  bar  were  the  cliamjiions  of 
^of  the  sacrament  was  not  unaccompanicdjfroedom  and  toleration,  tbcy  forgot,  lor  ths 
It  (It  inward  grace.  Thus  auspiciously  com- )  moment,  in  New  England  their  sworn  duly 
■need  tlie  work  of  conversion  and  relbrma-  j  and  accustomed  conduct,  and  prostituted  their  | 
i)^«riiiehrapidty  extended,  redeeming Iromlpowcr  and  influence  to  gratify  the  bloody 
kbbj  Ihoiuanda  of  every  nok,  eniuring  j  raving*  of  hnatici.  I 


I  moonbdamg  ftiinHHBi^BW  glowing 
t  originul  fplrnilor  of  IliG  ami.  Slie  lirst 
luimed,  nith  Uie  Inimpcl-lon^ieil  power, 
^  tnith,  thai  lie  alone,  wliu  i«  the  nuthor,  in 
e  juili;e  of  cuTiscEence — if  anerwanU  the 
moral  miisii:  of  this  noble  sentiment  ivas  heard 
rrom  other  [lartH,  it  h  is  but  the  echo  of  the 
great  original.  Calvert  was  the  vury  soul  of 
toleration.  The  ocean  cvL-n  couki  not  quench, 
the  (ire  of  peniecutiuii  could  not  consume,  hia 
chanty  :  in  the  oni:  it  was  wished  to  white- 
ness, ill  Die  otlJer  reilncd  like  the  gold  of  the 
furnace.  Beautiful  anil  preciniia  wai  tlie  re- 
sult. From  Uje  mozneiil  when  his  pen  traced 
the  words  of  the  charter,  "  Guii'ii  holy  and 
true  religion  »hatl  receive  no  detriment,"  until 
the  revolution  of  the  j'ear  16SD  had  Ttfurmed 
the  proprietary  government,  religion  enlisted 


Men 


lo  strangely  inconsistent  thai  the  endurance 
evil  loo  often  createi  the  dcjire  to  inllici  cvi 
Slaves  clolhcd  in  power  become  the  most  ri 
Worselc'S  tyrants  ;  ami  llie  reason  of  this  n 
mark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  those  wl 

It  required  extraordinary  wisdom  (u  jierceii 
Uld  singular  virtue  lu  avoid  Uiia  danger.    ] 
thew  days,  when  every  school-hoy  ivaiU  the 
leuons  of  wisdom  which  arc  written  in 
dingers  and  oppressions  of  liis  ancestors, 
not  easy  to  Jud<^  of  the  temptations  of  those 
who  lived  two  centuries  since,  or  to  estimiLte 
the  merit  of  tliosc  wIm),  at  that  remote  time, 
misted   tliosD   tein|ilalioii.i.     Our  habits  ot 
thonglit   induco  its,  prububly,  to  judge  too 
htnlJy  of  liie  former,  anil  to  wilhhold  fni 
the  latter  some  portion  of  the  praise  which 
i*  their  due.    In  Maryland  and  Massachusetts 
we  may  examine  and  contrast  thai  libcrtilily 
in  the  one  anil  intolerance  iu  the  other,  which 
drew  a  line  of  marked  difference  in  the  early 
history  of  these  colonies.    While  to  the  for- 
mer we  accord  only  the  honor  which  is  her 
ri^tflet  us  restrain  our  indignation  of  the 
I    latter  by  reflecting  on  the  ignorance  of  many 
I    of  her  people,  the  inexperience  of  their  aitua- 
I    tion,  thtir  tud~ 
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tamed  power,  and  above  all,  the  fact  tl 
from  her  cruel'y,  intolerance  and  bigot 
fmally  sprung,  as  fiom  the  tank  aoil 
breeds  beautiful  Rowers,  much  which  1 
tributed  tu  the  general  stock  of  nation: 
pnrity.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  Judge  of  the 
the  present,  any  more  than  to  eicpecl  tl 
results  from  that  which  is  attempted 
doubtful  twilight,  as  that  which  is  effi 
Die  perfect  day.  It  would  be  the  unji 
lencc  of  an  ex  post  /acio  law.  In  M 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  knowlei 
liberality  superior  to  that  elsewhere  foi 
the  policy  of  her  founder  was  Buch 
weeds  could  scarcely  grow  in  the 
which  he  planted.  The  several  pro 
pursued  different  plans  in  the  lettlec 
their  respective  districts.  Whatever  i 
ance  of  vleivs  may  have  existed  at  th 
the  observation  of  posterity  shows  tial 
mure  was  the  wismt.  Loyd,  in  the 
Cromwell,  remarks  on  this  subject,  that ' 
Popham  and  Sir  George  Calvert  agr 
more  uiinnimou-sly  in  the  public  de 
planting  than  in  Iho  private  way  of  il 
first  was  for  extirpating  heathens,  the 
for  canrerting  them -,  he  sent  away  th 
est.  this  the  soberest  people  ;  the  one  ' 
a  present  profit,  the  other  for  a  rcasona 
pfclation  (it  buing  in  the  cose  of  ] 
countries  as  in  that  of  planting  wooi 
must  account  to  lose  almost  twenty 
t  profit  and  expect  your  recompense  in  t 
;  it  being  necessary  the  province  shoi: 
)  find  herself  and  then  enrich  you.)  Th 
j  was  for  many  governors,  the  secretary 
/  and  those  not  concerned  merchants  ! 
'  concerned  gentlemen.  The  one  gian 
witlioiit  any  restraint,  the  oth 
'.  great  caution.  The  first  set  up  a  c 
stock  out  of  which  the  island  stiould 
vided  for  in  proportions,  the  second  le; 
one  to  provide  for  himself."  Civil  a: 
( giotis  freedom  go  hand  in  hind,  an 
country  can  one  long  exist  without  pn 
a  correspondent  portion  of  the  othet 
evidence  of  the  religious  freedom  of  M 
is  written  in  her  constitution,  develi 
her  statutes  and  proclaimed  by  her  ' 
The  oath  of  her  governor  was  "  that  b 
not  by  himself  or  another  directly  or  in 
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Molest  or  dU  countenance  an;  person  )  soul,  vhM 
H  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  or  in  '■.  thi 
Mfnli^on;  that  he  would  make  no    To  this  d^ 
a  of  persoDS   iu   conl'erriDg  oliices,  (  heaven,  an 
iMwards  for  or  in  respecl  of  relij^n,  /  of  the  inherent  B 
^  aa  they  should  be  found  futhful    It  has  been  Eaid  witl 
tdcnniing  and  endowed  with  moral  J  of  great  names,   tl' 

^  mbililie* ;  that  his  aim  aho'ild  be  ( bered  that  he  alone  deserves  to  hare  aayW 
ulty,  tnd  that  ir  any  peraoJi  <ir  oilicer '  weii;ht  or  influence  with  posterity,  who  hai 
loleat  any  pcraon  profc-iMing  to  bidicve  ,  shown  himself  superior  lo  tlio  particular  and 
Christ  on  account  of  liin  religion,  he  '  predominant  error  of  hit  oim  times ;  who, 
■oteet  the  person  molpslpd  and  puiiisli ;  like  the  peak  uf  Tcneritfe,  has  hailed  the  in- 
d«r."  Such  was  the  oath  of  a  Catli' '  tcllertual  sun,  before  its  bnams  h3\-e  reached 
:pver  of  tile  seventeenth  century;  <  the  horiion  of  cominon  minis;  who, standing 
,  not  by  a  headstmii},'  ailhereiice  lo  '.  like  Socrates  on  the  apex  of  wisdom,  hu  re* 
luiv*  Ibrm  of  homa<^  to  the  Deity ; :  moved  from  his  eyes  all  film  of  earthly  droH, 
bolie  in  the  uuirerMl  extent  of  the  'aiiil  has  foreseen  a  purer  law,  a  nobler  lya- 
beneiita  which  ho  corilerrcU  on  tliose  tein,  and  a  brighter  onler  of  tlunEV ;  in  short 
olitical  destinies  were  in  bis  liandi<, :  a  promised  land !  which,  like  Moses  on  the 
tCBibly  soon  followed  in  tlic  same  summit  of  Pirgah,  ha  is  pcrmitled  to  survey 
d  have  left  u.'*  in  the  aet  of  1649  a  ' anilanticipate fbrothera,  withoulhimselfreap- 
d  eloquent  assertion  and  vimticatioii '  ing  the  full  rniilion  of  his  hopes.  Thus  wai 
ights  of  conscience.  Aller  recilini;  '  it  with  the  Christian  heroes  who  gave  birth  to 
le  enforcing  of  cnuseicnce  in  mnttcrs^  Maiyland.  In  all  the  darkness  of  supenti- 
ra  bath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  ;>  tion ;  in  all  the  fury  of  persecution;  inall  Ihe 
tous  consequence  to  those  common- rconllicts  of  ambition;  in  all  the  despotism  of 
where  it  bath  been  practised,  and  the  .  iiilolerance,  they  wa<<hcd  themselves  in  the 
preserre  mutual  love  and  unity  among  :  layer  of  virtue,  and  thus  puriNed.  laid  their 
bitants,  provides  that  no  person  or^  bn>Iiesand  theirsoutson  the  altarof freedom! 
ivhatsoever  wiihin  thii  province,  pro- ;  From  their  sacrifices  have  s^pning  our  bless- 
0  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  ' 'ngs — from  their  eourajje  our  security  —  to 
th  be  any  wise  trouWed,  niol"led  .  them  weowo  adebtof  gratitude  which  taking 
intcaanccd  for  or  in  respect  of  his  or  :  atvay  cannot  diminish,  which  time  cannot  re- 
ion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  tliereof '  lease ;  for  it  is  the  debt  of  children  to  their 
lis  province,  nor  any  way  compelled  ;  fathers,  the  debt  of  life  nnd  all  that  liberty 
lief  or  exercise  of  any  other  religion  {without  which  the  glory  of  a  freeman  becomes 
lis  or  her  consent,  so  they  be  not  an-  i  the  burthen  uf  a  slave.  What  brilliant  con- 
to  the  lord  proprietary,  or  molest  or  '  tnst  this  far-reaching  wisdom  presents  to  the 
i;^nst  the  civil  government,  estab- 1  sliort-sighted  folly  which  some  of  the  other 
to  be  established  in  this  province  un- ;  colonies  exhibited.  Look,  for  a  moment,  at 
or  his  heirs.  And  any  person  pre-  ■  Iilaisachusetfs !  So  soon  as  the  Salem  colony 
contrary  to  this  act  and  the  truo  (wu  settled  Mr.  Ili^ginson  drew  up  their  "so- 
ld meaning  thereof,  directly  or  indi- '  lemn  league  and  coven.tnt" — the  high -sound- 
itber  in  person  or  estate,  wilfully  to  ( ing  name  by  which  a  handful  of  bigots  pn>- 
•Rong,  trouble  or  molest  any  person  ( claimed  thu  blindness  ol  their  fanaticism, 
r  within  this  province, shall  pay  treble  f  Their  laws  looo  struck  every  semblance  of 
to  the  party  so  wronged  and  molest-  ( popular  liberty  from  their  government,  lor 
Uso  forfeit  twenty  shillings  sterling/ they  provided  civil  disabilities  and  pnnisb- 
■ucb  <»Heuee."    I  quote  the  lawat' mentsfoundedonreligiousdogmas.*    Noman 

lat  there  may  be  no  denial  or  mistake.  J     ■  »    rj       , ».  „  ■  .^■„  i  !■       j 

'  (      *  Mr.  Edwinl  Kverelt,  id  u  oratun  drliverad 

sauty,  the  majesty  of  treedom  in  the  I  at  Flyuouth,  DtxembtrH,  13M,  tram  the  (rec- 
OL.  I.— No.  4.  th 


>r  the  I  train  bands.    "  Lynch  l»w"  u  not  of  o 

J  election, )  invention,  nor  has  it  been  iraptoved  faj 

r  Church,  >.  cm  mobs.    It  maj  be  found  in  all  tbs 

J  mily  of  il9  nio^t  dang^raui  form  and  od 

Itia^  character  in  the  icti 

{  pill^riins.    In   1S54  Mary  Tisher  and 

}  Qiiukpra  airived  in  Massac husetta  ini 

(  niuile  several  coDveiU.    Without  trial, 

volitiou  of  a  town-meeting,  Ihej 

impriaoncd  and  their  booki  dettrojed. 

)  court  pouetl  sentence  of  baaiibment « 


B  deemed  bl 

mto  the  Universal  Chur 

■  •hip  was  dependent  on 

f  gination  irhicli  could  discourse  in  panLlcs,  C 
and  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  iclf-luvc  which  ) 
involved  the  notion  of  a  special  inspiration ;  ( 
on  graa  and  gifit,  as  they  called  the  wild  phan 

taiies  of  heated  brains.  The  possession  of?  nil, though  there  was  then  do  law  for  th 
tbete  qualities  in  those  who  scTcrally  desired  ( islituuut  uf  Quakers— a  deficiency  whii 
admittance  tu  tlie  Churcluwas  decided,  alter)  soon  supplied  by  Uic  act  of  1636  and  i1 
examination  of  their  failh  aiid  morals,  by  tie  j  plcmctit.  These  laws,  those  igaunst  A 
ttderi,  whose  arbitrary  decision  was  conclri- )  tisls,  the  Jesuits,  and  heresy  and  em 
sive  in  tlic  iiiadcr.  Thus  erecting  'Q  wilds  ( bjned,  form  a  code  providing  for  every 
which  frec<lum  was  to  p^iple  and  cultivate, )  ble  variance  of  belief  from  the  orthodca 
that  inquisitorial  power  which  was  so  much  ( ard,  and  provide  a  series  of  pains  and 
dreaded  in  Kurojic,  and  ■ubjccting  those  who )  ties  against,  not  only  the  heterodox 
recently  were  turbulent  for  librrly  to  the  ob- )  sekcs,  but  thcii  Menda  and  all  who 
■olute  power  of  a  more  than  Vcnitian  oligar-  i  extend  to  them,  in  their  distress,  the  N 
chy.  Slaves  in  their  internal  ^vcmmcnt,)  succors  of  bnmanity.  Tbey  were  d 
they  were  always  disallecled  In  the  authority  j  against  both  sexes,  and  embraced  any  i 
of  the  crown.  Thuir  o])]KEiition  was  not  that  \  of  punishment,  from  the  slightest  even 
which  stimulates  ^al  minds  by  nuUe  means  ^  loss  of  life,  graduated  and  rt;gulated  W 
to  glorious  ends,  but  it  was  tho  foctious  eon-  )  nicest  ingenuity,  lor  which  their  de9C« 
tcntion  of  men  who  cherished  (lie  morbid  ex-  (  are  still  proverbial,  though  in  iMf/U  n 
crescenccR  of  religion  and  politics,  as  tlicvul- Jin  a  few  years  the  Baptists  were  ba 
gar  gloal  over  tlie  impodsiblu  anddiagiisliiig.  J  the  Kpiscopalionsput  down,thePresb] 
They  cut  the  red  cross  out  of  the  royal  colors )  routed,  Ihe  Quakers  hanged,  and  th 
as  arelique of  aulichristian  supcrstilion,  and'  Catholics  confined  to  that  province 
the  people  disputed  cuuceming  tlic  lawful- ;  was  the  common  rrfagc  of  all.  It  wai 
ness  of  the  cross  in  the  banner.  Serious^  tlie citadel  of  refuge!  strong  in  the  in 
trealiaes  were  written  on  the  subject  and  (lie  ■,  truUis,  reverenced  with  wore  than  p 
train  bands  were  divided;  some  refusing  to^  homkge,  that  indepeudeiice  of  thoug 
follow  the  colors  that  they  might  not  do  honor  ^  freedom  of  worship  ore  the  natural  ri 
to  an  idol;  while  others  submitted  lust  they)  man;  truths  struck  from  other  codes 
should  be  tliougbt  wanting  in  their  allegiance.  J  rals — rights  trampled  an  by  those  who 
A  compromise  was  fmally  accomplished ;  the )  in  their  shame.  The  prudence  and  lil 
cross  being  retained  in  the  banners  of  ships 'of  Maryland  illustrated  the  consolin 
and  castles,  but  onKtcd  in  the  colors  of  the )  trine  that  true  rectitude  is  true  polic 

...  {  virtue  alone  is  the  moral  banker  that 

domorihHCOunlry  tothereligiouimdependence)              ,         ..-,,..       , 
ud  pure  morality  of  the  New  EnRUiid  ptlgrinu, )  «VMy  honest  draft  ;  for  that  colony  ■ 
and  BWorli  thit  [be  ItetbmiitiDn  of  Uitker  tint  >  what  the  folly  and  bigotry  ofoUicn,  Ot 
t.«eht  m™  their  poliliMlrighU.    Mr.  Webster)         .^  ■      ■  T       .k        h  * 

^  IB  ,  ._  .1. g  principles  though  c"  -■ 


know  thai  >w:]i 

the  belief  of  uu 

be  duped,  ii  a  matu-r  of  no  i^it  iBTpriK;  but 

IbatmeDDftali^iiliBiulcdiicationthiMldleodtheDi- 

■I'lvci  to  luch  >  dinlorlioii  of  hiilery,  or  betray 

prpjndicei  of  so  rank  ■  character,  may  justly  cx- 

r. J -_, ^(_       JJy 


subjects,  had  discarded.    Mankind  tl 


colonies  composed  of  men  driven  frc 
rope  by  the  intolerance  of  the  slate,  al 
diately  legislating  on  ecclesiastical 


■eh,1nit  one,  playing  the  tyrant  to  all  :  soil  or  Mir 
>;  l*eighing  the  soul  and  its  senti-  )  hoppa. 

their  Taiying  balances  and  insisting^  loteriitionnnil^^^^^KiwnEdin  thshoana 
ooct  eaalbiTDity  tvitb  their  aevenil  J  bniwlin|;9  of  m^jfl^hxa   Re(armntion" 
I.    It  is  a  striking  and,  rightly  con- '  bi1t(?nio<i9  and  proscriplion.    A  fiper  warmed     J 
■n  instructive  spectacle,  to  behold  the )  to  lire  anil  strength  Tint  used  i(srevkin;ener<    | 

pencculing  their  brethren  in  New  '  gies  to  destroy  its  saviour.  JUr.  AIcMabon,  ^ 
;  tbeEpiscopalians  retorting  the  same,  our  accurate  and  elegant  historian,  notices  th« 
OD  tbe  Puritans  in  Virginia;  and  the  :  oblivion  in  which  the  process  or  rev-olution  ii 
I,  against  whom  all  the  others  were  '  shrouded.  It  cannot  be  presumf^l  that  then 
d,  forming  in  JVlarylanil  a  sanctuary ;  vifte  wanting  choice  spirits  who  would  ven- 
I  might  worship  and  none  might  op- '  lure  all  for  tho  preservation  of  the  original 
iwhtre two ProktIaitU toBgU  rr/ugt  1  n-iXem  of  goitrntnent ;  but  villainy  that  ii 
lUdantpmeniliim.  Differing  in  eveiy  i  vigilant  will  be  aii  overmatch  (or  virtue  if  she 
lint,  hating  each  other  with  a  biltcr- '.  slumber  on  her  post.  This  maxim  may  ex- 
ich  we  can  hardly  comprehend,  thej  '  plain  whyhrrctherc  was  another  ailded  to  die 
nly  united  in  that  sweet  Idior  of  lovo,  S  long  list  of  bad  causes,  which  have  triumplied 
lenting  anil  barbarous  persecution  of  over  good ;  another  evidence  that  the  parti- 
ho  refosed  to  abandon  the  altars  at  sans  of  the  former,  knowing  that  (heir  cause 
heir  falhe™  had  worshipped.  Even  '  will  do  nothing  for  Uicm,  will  <lo  every  thing 
bland,  the  only  oUier  settlement  in  '  for  tbcir  cau!c;  while  the  friends  of  the  latter 
be  principle  of  toleration  was  rveng-  (  are  too  apt  to  expect  every  thing  from  their 
}T  Pennsylvania  was  not  tlien  settled,  t  cau.ie  and  to  do  nolliing  lor  themselves.  In 
d  Catholics  from  participating  in  the )  1692  the  Assembly,  acting  under  tbe  crown, 
'.  rights  that  were  enjoyed  by  tlie  rest }  which  had  violently  assumed  the  government, 
NDiDiuity.  Penn  did  for  Pennsylva-  ]  passed  an  act  by  which  all  ProlntaHt  dissen- 
±  Baltimoie  did  far  Maryland.  Vfc  i  teis  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  full 
(toil,  like  that  of  Maryland,  ballowed  '  benefit  of  tlie  act  of  toleialion,  passed  at  the 
ixtues  of  our  sires.  Hut  while  in  llie '  commencement  of  William  and  Maiy's  reign 
ig  of  honor  we  demand  for  our  honest  f  by  tlie  Englisli  porlinraeut.  "  But  this  grace 
simple,  our  jieaccful  but  not  cowardly ;  was  strictly  withheld  (says  Graham)  from  the 
r,  B  vast  credit,  let  ns  ever  recollect ;  Roman  Catholics;  and  the  Protestants  who 
truth  and  justice  which  gave  a  severe '  thus  enacted  toleration  to  themselves,  with  the 
pie  beauty  to  tlicir  acts,  oxistcd  in  the  <  most  impudent  injusllce  and  unchristian  cru- 
dony  before  the  broad-brims  shallowed  ^  city,  denied  it  to  Ihe  men  by  whose  toleration 
1  with  their  refreshing  shade.     The^tliey  themselves  had  been  permitted  to  gain  an 

is  not  greater  than  his  master,  and  >cstahlishmcnt  in  the  province-  Sanctioned  by 
irtfrom  the  humility  of  our  good  old;  the  authority  and  instrucled  by  tlie  example 
id  forefathers  whenever  we  claim  C>r'of  the  British  government,  the  Legislature 
at  which  their  honesty  would  prevent  J  proceeded,  by  the  most  tyrannical  persecution 
uming  for  themselrcs.  ( of  the  Catholics,  to  fortify  and  disgrace  tbe 

ilessing4  which  Maryland  extended  to  )  Protestant  ascendancy.  Not  only  were  these 
en  distress  required  her  sympatliy,  (  unfortunate  victims  of  conscience  excluded 
not  her  sons  when  the  proprietary  in-  J  from  all  participation  in  polilical  privileges, 

was  subdued.  The  popular  fiction  ( but  Ihey  were  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
IS  "  the  Popish  plot"  formed  s  pretext  ^  tlieir  worship  and  the  advantages  of  education. 
}sing  additional  restraints  on  English  r  By  an  actpassedin  theyear  1T0-I,andreaew- 
:s  and  founded  a  national  jubilee  of  S  ed  in  the  year  IT19,  it  was  provided  that  any 
id.  The  inOuence  of  these  restraints  i  Catholic  priest  attempting  to  convert  a  Fm- 
whoods  wa*  felt  across  the  Atlantic,  i  testant,  should  be  punished  with  line  and  im- 
ds  of  disaffection  were  planted  on  the '  prisonment ;  and  that  tlie  celebration  ol'  raais. 


.  I  "'I    I'll,  jkipist,  olionM' 

■of  the  offending 
,.l.ttiat  he  niigM 
■;.  ;..  .,.,lj^._,ili(ch  the  English 
■ttttutes  inflicted  en  such  ac'.ions.  Thus  in 
'  their  eagerness  to  deprive  oHieis  of  tiicir  li- 
'  bertj,  tbe  Prolcstmti  ot  Maryland  (nily  sub- 
verted their  own  pretension  lo  independent 
legislation."  We  liavc  seen  liow  carefuUy 
the  cburter  guarded  llic  libcrtioy  oflhc  people. 
The  legislative  jio wet  therein  resened  to  tbe 
mass,  wag  originally  exercised  in  tliat  ino^t 
democratic  Torui,  or  which  Athens  rumisbes 
the  model,  by  the  general  aisemhlngc  of  the 
whole  body  ol'  citl/cns  to  ninsult  on  their 
common  neirare  and  to  provide  for  tlicir  com- 
mon want'.  Every  citizen  V3*  at  the  same 
time  a  sovereign  and  a  subject ;  for  each  aa- 
■isled  directly  and  immoJiaiely  in  iiiakinj;  tlie 
laws  by  which  all  were  governed.  In  lf)39, 
the  population  had  increa;eil  lo  so  great  an 
extent  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  citi- 
leni  longer  to  exercise  legislative  power  by 
personal  attendance.  A  law  was  Uierorore 
passed  providing  for  the  election  of  members 
to  the  Assembly  ;  but  clinging  lo  the  abstract 
perfection  of  a  popular  govcniiaent,  the  right 
of  tilting  in  the  legislative  hall  was  reserved 
to  all  freemen  who  refrained  from  voting  at 
the  election.  The  legislature  consisted  of  two 
branches,  the  one  purely  popular,  the  other. 
representing  the  proprietary ;  as  in  our  gone- ' 
ral  government  the  House  repiusenis  the  peo- 
ple, the  Senate  the  stale  sovereignty.  Tlie 
boundaries  between  the  executive,  legislative 
*nd  Judicial  departments  were  clenrly  defined 
and  well  understood;  the  proprietary  being  as 
strictly  and  jealously  confined  to  the  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  power,  as  tlio  most  unre- ' 
lenting  opponent  of  executive  usurpation 
could  desire.  Assumption  of  illegal  power 
usually  commences  in  matters  indilferent  or 
unimportant,  ollcn  in  acts  honest  in  intention 
•nd  beneficial  in  Ihemselvcs.  Freemen  there-  { 
fere  who  rightly  prize  and  resolutely  mainlain 
their  political  power,  will  insist  that  every . 
branch  of  the  machine  of  state  shall  be  rigidly  j 
confined  to  its  particular  sphere,  whatever 
niy  be  the  circuputancis  of  attempted  trans- 
gression or  whoever  may  be  the  party  to  such 
attempt.    This  truth  was  well  understood  by 


the  freemen  of  Maryland;  for  when  in 
Lord  Baltimore  presented  to  them  forratitta-, 
tion  a  code  of  laws  prepared  by  himaK 
neither  tlielr  warm  attachment  and  profixgd 
respect  for  tlie  author,  nor  the  wholcMM 
nature  of  the  lan-s  could  prevent  their  sbn 
assertion  of  sovereignly  by  so  immediat*  » 
jertlon.  In  thisthey  vindicated  their  r^MiM 
citizen!!,  but  by  other  acts  manifetted  IM' 
confidence  and  gratitude  for  the  wisdom  ai ' 
benevolence,  which  hod  given  them  thati^ 
sential  attribute  of  fi«emcn,  the  power  of  Mit 
govprnmcnt.  The  constitution,  laws  andU^ 
tory  of  Man'land  prove  that  the  great  pdifi- 
ral  mftxira  of  her  founders  was  that "  all  paww 
is  inherent  in  the  people."  This  it  thepoW 
on  which  all  theories  of  government  ton;  ik 
admittance  as  the  basis  of  organization  pn*- 
anlees  popular  rights — iti  rejection  letra  a 
nation  without  any  security  from  tjni^ 
other  than  the  reserved  right  of  revduti*. 
It  Is  the  cardinal  maxim  which  pervades  tte 
government  of  this  country — a  govemmtrt 
created  by  men  whose  minda  had  beM  iOt- 
mined  by  those  political  lights  which  bt 
primitive  institutions  of  America  had  di»- 
ptaj-ed  to  the  world.  The  light  pumt  td 
brightest  of  all  was  that  kindled  by  the  Utetd' 
ity,  sustained  by  the  virtue  and  secured Ij'tte 
fn^edom  of  Maryland ;  and  he  who  eandilf 
examines  the  subject  will  not  hesitate  te  li- 
mit tliat  we  now  enjoy  that  heritage  of  wi^  - 
■lom  in  affairs  of  state,  which  her  fouotos 
bequeathed  lo  all  men.  They  are  indeed  a- 
ampler  well  calculated  to  animate  us  to  i^ 
lite,  to  arm  us  with  fortitude,  and  thinking  it 
them  is  calling  the  illustrious  dead  from  Ihdt 
tombs  to  inspire  and  improve  the  living.  Bd  i 
whence  did  Ihey  derive  that  social  and  politi' 
col  knowledge,  which  is  so  often  declared  In 
have  been  in  advance  of  the  age  in  whid 
they  lived  ?  They  derived  it  from  their  U&- 
m  in  the  fiulh ;  it  was  the  off'spting  of  thoM 
principles  taught  during  what  are  Tulgarty 
termed  ■■  the  dark  ages."  Then,  as  now  ud 
all  times,  tbe  Ki^lest  friend  of  freedom  wat 
and  is  religion  ;  Tor  her  first  act  it  to  plae* 
each  man  on  a  level  with  all  other  men,  tj 
calling  our  attention  to  an  omnipotence  befiMe 
which  all  must  alike  submit.  Certain  it  it 
that  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  had  onlj  ta 
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ipen  works  with  which  their  Jesuit  fathcrR  at  j        And  hold  ia  •vbiliflbg  peace, 
last  were  familiar,  to  find  thostc  ri£rhtfl  de- )  State  after  ilite»a:pighty  train.' 

dared  which  they  maintained,  and  tliose  thco-  ( The  Catholic  hiitoiy  of  the  United  States  is 
displayed  which  they  apjilicd.    Is  it  pre- )  yc-t  to  he  written— when  ri-litly  done  it  will 
lOipUious  to  suggest  that  Anic-rican  state*-  ( be  a  monument  of  honor  to  the  p«?t:  an  ora- 

tastc,  .  r\c  of  wisdom  to  the  future.     lU  Ie.<S( 


would  exhibit  sound  sense  and  t^ood  Xm 


ison**  will 


ty  studying  the  practical  doctrines  of  tliesc  ( constitute  a  barrier  to  the  proi;n«s  of  political 
kined  and  virtuous  men,  rather  than  the  |  corruption.  Where  the  people  govern  a  wall 
lurid  philosophy  of  France  or  the  incompre- )  of  wis.iora  and  virtue  must  surround  the  cita- 
heiwible  metaphysics  of  Germany  ?  For  if  our  ^  del  of  freedom,  or  the  security  of  the  citi/.en 
Bition  is  to  continue  the  onwanl  course  of)  may  be  dissipated  by  the  lirrath  of  a  dema- 
pmperity,  happiness  and  freedom,  it  must  be  ^  trotrno.  Let  each  man  who  loves  his  country 
fcytheaidof  the  purity,  simplicity  and  intcff.  ),lo  his  part  by  contributins:  one  stone  to  iM 
ritj  which  the  founders  of  Maryland  learned  (  construction :  if  it  be  even  so  insitrnificant  as 
from  their  religion.  Let  these  examples  be  |  that  which  I  have  here  laid  on  the  pile,  it  may 
ftUowed  and  { humbly  but  us»*fullv  fill  some  minutn  cavity 

"  Wide— ai  our  oirn  free  race  inercn«p—       ^  which  more  ambitious  patriotism  has  over- 
Wide  shall  extend  the  clastic  chain,  (looked.  f 


ON  THE  DRATII 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed. 
Blossom  of  being  seen  and  gone  ! 

With  flowers  alonu  we  strew  thy  bed, 
0  bless*d  departed  one  ! 

Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray. 

Blushed  into  dawn  and  passed  away ! 

r 

Yes  I  thou  art  fled  ere  guilt  hail  power  ( 

To  stain  tliy  cherub  soul  and  form  ;  ' 

Gose<l  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower  { 

That  never  felt  a  storm  !  \ 

The  sun-beam*3  smile,  the  zephyr's  breath,    ' 

Is  all  it  knew  from  birth  to  death ! 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  light. 

That  Heaven  benignly  called  thee  hence, 

£re  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  blight 
O'er  thy  sweet  innocence  : 

And  thou  that  brighter  home  to  bless 

Art  passed  with  all  thy  loveliness. 

O  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remained, 

Vision  of  beauty,  fair  as  brinf ! 
How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stained 


OF  AN  INF|5^T.    . 


Now,  nor  a  sully! 
To  dim  thy  i:l»>ry  I 


;eath  cm  rise 
^dcs. 


i 

) 

I 

) 
) 


We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb — 

No  sculptur».d  imas:^  there  shall  mourn  : 

Ah  !  fitt<r  Kir  tho  vrrnal  blooiu 
Such  dwelling:  to  adorn, 

Fraijrance,  and  llowi-rs,  and  dews  must  be 

The  only  emblems  meet  for  tliee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  bh'ssed  shrine. 

Adorned  with  nature's  brightest  wreath ; 

Each  glowing  se.x^on  shall  confine 
Its  incense  there  to  breathe. 

And  oil  upon  the  midnight  air 

Shall  viewless  troops  be  murmuring  there. 

And  O,  sometimes  in  visions  blessed. 
Sweet  spirit  I  visit  our  repose, 

And  bear  from  thine  own  world  of  rest 
Some  balm  for  human  woes  : 

What  form  more  lovely  could  be  given 

Than  thine,  to  messenafcr  of  heaven  ? 


•V 


LETTEK    IV. 


i;  the  connc  of  nurlj  Ui 


Mo.iSIEb'B  J.r,  Coi 


IN  the  natural  ecienccs,  thore  is  ilwaya  Hanil.  ConEider  the  St.  Bartholomew  nna^ 
question  of  mniii  ijuaiitUici.  Thus  vre^crr;  thoseof Mcriritlaland th«CeTeniMi;ttl, 
■peak  of  Ibe  mean  ili^taiice,  the  ntnin  move-  ( inunlpr  of  Queen  Marjr  Stuart;  thatoTHiaf 
ucut,  the  mean  tluralion,  &«.  Jt  would  Le  )  Itic  Third ;  of  Henry  tlie  Fourth ;  of  Ouftal 
well  if  this  same  notion  iv^re  ajiplicil  also  to  ^  the  Fir^l;  of  tlie  Prince  ofOnnge,  kc  A 
politics,  and  that  men  wouid  feel  and  be  con- Ssliip  might  Haat  in  tlie  occm  of  blood  vWik 
vinced,  that  the  bcft  instituliani  arc  nut  tJiose  <  jrour  innovators  have  shed.  The  Inqaialbi 
which  present  the  greatest  degree  of  possible  S  would  have  punished  only  these  diitnlM 
happiness,  at  such  or  saeb  a  period,  but  iJiose  <  of  the  public  peace  and  onler.  It  ill  becaMI 
iMtci  ioiurc  tin  grealeil  lum  or  meanirt  of  pot-  \  you,  ignorant  and  presumptuou)  u  yon  WK, 
libit  happinat  lo  Ihc  grralrtt  mimber  of  potti- }  you  wlio  had  foreseen  nothing  and  bm  d^ 
ilegincratiOtt$!  TViii,  and  I  think  tlic  point  (luged  Europe  in  blood,  it  ill  becomes  ynti 
quite  evident,  is  mean  happiness.  )  blame  our  moiiarcha  who  hod  foreseen  ewf 

Upon  this  principle,  1  should  be  curious  -,  tlang,  and  secured  their  kingdom  from  den» 
and  should  like  to  know,  what  the  bitterest  /tation.  Don't  leli  me  that  the  InqoititioD  tal 
enemy  of  the  Inquisition  would  reply  to  the  ( proiluced  such  and  such  abuses,  at  such  itt 
Spaniard,  who,  passing  over  what  I  have  just )  siucli  a  time.  Tliis  is  not  the  question,  lit 
said,  should  undertake  to  defend  it  in  terms  <  question  is,  to  know  whetlier  during  tbebri 
like  Ibe  following.  \  Ihri-e  centuries  there  has  been,  by  viitas  tf 

*'  Sir."  he  says  to  tlie  supposed  accuser, !  tlic  Inquisition,  a  greater  enjoyment  of  pM" 
"  yoo  arc  a  mgop  ;  j-ou  arc  Bhorl-sii(hti.'d  anil )  and  liapjiiiiess  in  Spain  than  in  the  otb»  ■»> 
sccbut  a  single  object.  Uurlogislalors  looked /tions  of  Europe  f  To  sacrifice  present  pa^ 
down  from  an  eminence  and  saw  the  great )  rations  lo  the  problematic  liappiness  of  Mm* 
whole.  At  tlie  opening  of  tJie  sixteenth  cen- )  gcuerations,  may  be  tliecalcuJationofa  phib- 
tury,  they  behelil  Eurojic  as  it  were  in  ilaioe*.  j  soplicr,  but  it  ia  not  that  of  an  enlighteiwd 
In  order  to  secure  themsclve*  from  the  ^neral  Jleginlolor. 

eonOagralion,  they  employed  the  Inquisition,  i  "  But,  if  this  ohservation  do  not  suffice  b 
which  is  tile  fioffffcuiinafrunicn/ they  uiaitc  use  j  convince  yoii,  I  will  then  appeal  to  whitm 
of,  both  to  preserve  the  unity  of  faith  and  to  ;  have  witnessed  during  tlie  late  conflicts  iriti 
prevent  the  waw  of  religion.  You  have  done  J  tlie  gigantic  power  of  France,  wielded  by  tb 
nothing  like  this.  Hut,  now  trace  and  mark '  greatest  iif  all  mnlcni  conquarora  and  beitKi 
the  reiult.  I  appeal  hut  to  experience:  fur !  It  was  the  Inquisition  which  then,  far  beyoti 
cxperienceis  the  best  criterion  todirect  men's  (any  other  instrument,  saved  Spain  and  in 
judgment.  {  mortalized  it.    It  preserved  and  kept  aliv 

•'  Behold  then  the  thirty  years'  war,  enkin- ;  tliat  public  spirit,  that  faith,  that  raligioua  pi 
died  by  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Lookat  the  jtriotism,  which  produced  those  wonders  whic 
unheard-of  excesses  of  tlic  Aiukbaptisls ;  the )  we  have  all  witnessed,  and  which,  it  may  bi 
civilwarsof  France.of  Kngland,  a»dofllol-{by  savin<;  Spain,  saved  Europe  ilaelf  hot 


iiij  Bad  oppression.    From  the  sumniits  j  superiority  Q 

f  the  Pfrenese  tho   Inquisition   fn;;lit(:Qed  )  nullity,  \ 

bat  praftrie  pbilosopliiscn.  whirh  hi 

btnte,  its  good  reawns  for  hating  the  insti-  j      After  witnMsing  ill  the  honors  whieh  hav 

tation.    ItK  eye  was  alwaj's  opeo,  u'atcliing  '.  disgraced  and  alHictcd  Kuropc,  how,  or  with 

ft*  dan^rou*  works  which,  lil:e  so  many  ,  ivliat  Hicr,  can  men  rppronch  Spain  li>r  having 

dicadfularalanches,  fell  down  Trom  tlic  moun-  'possessed  an  institution  which  would  effect- 

Unt.    And  itltbough,  unhappily,  too  many  of  ^  ually  have  prevented  them  all !     Tht  koly  nf. 

^tac  pmaoDous  inatrumeats  did   escape   '\\Aijice,vcilhiia\iictyttnlniaii)riria,UiBaceid\i- 

ri^pluce,  and  serve  to  seduce  and  corrupt  a  { ry,  wmild  have  utitd  v$  the  frighlfiU  upeelode  of 

nuiJvnble  number  of  individuals,  slill  lhe(/Aocr  htapi  of  human  bodies,  mountain-high  a* 

pM  body  of  the  people  remained  raithfiil  <  the  Alpt,  and  tuj^eient  la  tlnp  the  eourte  oftht 

nd  uninjured.    It  was  the  Inquisition  alone  J  Rhine  ami  the  Pii.    But  of  all  Ktiropcnns.  the 

tet  could  rcstor?,  and  that  aclnally,  far  be.  ( French,  considering  tlic  calamities  which  they 

^.jndinyotiieraid.didrestore  the  monarch  to  Ibavc  brou|;ht  upon  the  world  and  the  still 

lii  throne."  ( more  dreadful  evils  which  they  broaght  upon 

formypart,!  do  not  sec  what  reasonable  ^them9clvea,thcFrenehare,  beyond  all  dispute, 

Rp^  could  well  be  made  to  these  striking  oh-  /  tlic  most  unpardonable  crilica  of  the  Inquisi- 

Wtilions.    What  here  however  is  cxtraordi- J  tion.  ridiculing  Bpiun,  aa  somo  of  their  writers 

aif,  and  I  believe  very  little  known,  is  the  /  do,  for  the  very  wisdom  of  the  institutions 

f.   (wplete  apoli^y  lor  the  Inquisition,  madu  by  ( which  alone  had  so  long  preserved  it.    Let 

I    ToltaiK  faunself,  and  which  I  will  lay  before  )  us  ilo  justice  to  this  illustrious  nation :  she  is 

:    )n>tH  iRmarkable  monument  of  that  good  ( one  of  the  few  nations  that  never  became  ac- 

l   MM  which  tees  and  admits  /acts,  and  at  the  )  complices  oflhc  French  revolution.    She  did, 

r  nu  time  of  that  prejudice  which  ig  bllnit  to  i  indeed,  at  length  become  its  victim.    But  the 

iiir  mutt.  •,  blood  of  four  hundred  tlionsanil  strangers  suf- 

"Daring  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  )  ticiently  avenged  her  cause,  and  the  Spaniard 

■amies,"  says  Voltaire,  "  there  were  not  in  j  again  resumed  his  aocicnt  maxims. 

Via  any  of  those  sanguinary  revolution!!, )     The  Committee  ofthe  Cortes,  whom  I  have 

t    ta  cQupraeies,  those  cnielUes,  which  were  ( cited  already,  were  fblly  sciuiblc  of  the  fares 

I:   ■raanion  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe. }  of  the  (uguuent  in  fiivorof  the  Inquisition, 

[    Ubtr  the  Duke  of  Lcrma  nor  the  Count  I  which  rcsulLi  from  the  consideration  of  tho 

WnreaeTershed  the  blood  of  their  enemies  Wvidcnee,  that  its  tribunal  prevented  the  in- 

i     ^  the  Kaffold.    Kings  were  never  ossos-  ( troduetiun  of  innumerable  eviln  into  the  eoun- 

InUcd  there ;  neittier  did  any  of  them  perish  ( try.  In  order,  however,  to  elude  this  power. 
Ikm,  ■•  they  did  in  England,  by  the  handofWul  attestation,  the  reporter  of  the  said  com- 
betecutlDiier.  In  i/iort,  were  it  not  for  Uejmiltee  ingeniously  found  out  on  expeditious 
^nno/ihe  Imjviiilion,  lAcreicat  nothing  then  }  and  convenient  expedient,  which  is.  at  once  to 
**>mn(i  Spain  eould  be  rejiroaehed."  ( deny  the  influence  of  the  Inquisition.    "  Tlie 

No  blindness,  surely,  can  be  well  greater )au/Aorifyq/'fAc  Iriiliapt,"  he  says,  "had  thit 
^this.  Without  the  "honoia"  t^  the  in-)  tails  been  priiemed,  would  have  ioffieed  to  dtftnd 
^Baioa,  there  would  be  no  room  to  cast  any  )  Spain  against  the  late  ierriiareht.  11  is  not  la 
ffntdi  upon  Spain,  which,  oniy  by  thepoaer  )  the  Iitguisitioa  that  ae  arc  indebted  for  thie  hap- 
■■dnybaicei  of  tht  laguitition,  escaped  those  ipineit."  (Report,  p.  77.) 
^orttn  takieh  disgraced  erery  other  nalioa !  \  Now,  sir,  only  remark  how  prejudice  and 
l^andl  rejoice  at  the  circumstance,  thus  (passion  contradict  themselves.  Youhaveseeii 
Am  genius  chastise  itself,  condemned  to  de- )  already,  in  a  preceding  letter,  that  the  bishojis, 
Kudlothe  lowest  absurdity,  even  to  the  most  (so  far  from  complaining  of  the  inquisitor;, 
fUol  nonsense,  u  a  just  punishment  for  S considered  them  on  the  contrary  "as  their 
kning  prostituted  itself  to  the  defence  of  jfuthful  allies"  tnUtepreservalion  of  thcpuri- 
•mr.    I  un  leu  gratified  with  the  natural  { ty  of  Mth.    But  conceding  every  thing  to  the 


\ 


iters  on  ike  Inquisition. 


comiBittee,  that  it  ii'iJJIjjir  refute  itself,  if  ^  as  she  was  saved  directly  in  $pUe  of  the  Cotp 
the  onlinary  authority  dQM  hishops  was  alone  -'  tos.    It  was  the  people  that  did  every  thiof, 
sii/Ticipnt  to  repr'l  error  and  to  secure  Spain  .  There  were,  it  may  be,  among:  the  enemies  of 
from  thi;  intrusions  of  heresy,  how  corner  it :  the  Inquisition  and  among  tlie  partisans  df ; 
that  this  Fame  authiirity,  usurped  by  the  In^ ''.  ])hilo«r)pliy,  a  few  individuals,  tnie  Spaniardib* 
qui?ition,  and  moreover  increased   and  im-  '  who  were  capable  of  layin«j  down  their  lifM  . 
proved  by  a  multitude  of  important  reforms,  [  for  tiicir  country.    But  what  could  these  met 
how  comes  it,  or  how  imd^inc,  that  thi:-  s:tid  i  have  done  without  the  people  ?    And,  in  their 


institution  has  been  of  no  use  to  Spain?  The 
fact  is  certain  and  notorious,  that  our  modern 
heresiarclis  could  never  si-t  loot  in  Spain. 
Surely  then  somnthinij  mu^t  have  sufficed  to 
prevent  their  intrusion.    Now,  what  was  this 


turn,  v\hat  could  or  would  the  people  \tgn\ 
done,  had  they  not  been  led  on  by  their 
tional  ideas,  and  animated  above  all  by  what 
men  now  call  **  superstilion  ?"  If  you  wish  is 
extinguish  that  enthusiasm,  which   inspiiti 


something  that  sufficed  for  this  useful  purpose  ? ;  great  thouglits  and  impels  to  noble  enterpiisci; 
It  was  not  the  power  ot  the  bishops,  since  the  ( if  you  wisli  to  render  men*s  hearts  cold  uk^ 
Inquisition  had  deprived  them  of  it.  Neither,  [  unfeeling ;  and  to  substitute  egotism  in  till' 
according  to  the  Committee  of  the  Cortes,  was  (  room  of  generous  and  ardent  patriotism,  if 
it  the  Inquisition  itself.  Again,  it  is  not  to  S  you  wish  to  do  this,  only  take  away  from  tba 
the  civil  tribunals  nor  to  the  governors  of  the  \  people  their  faith^  and  mako  them  philow- 
provinces,  &c.,  that  the  above  benefits  arc  to  )  phers. 

be  attributed,  because  the  Ini^uisitiou  pos- ,  There  is  not  in  Europe  one  single  nitioii 
sessed  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  ( or  one  body  of  people,  so  little  known  or  n 
relating  to  religion.    Therefore,  once  more,  ^  much  calumniated  as  the  Spaniards.    ^paaiA 


since  something  or  other  did  suffice,  what  was  ( 


superstition  is  become  a  proverb.    And  yet 


this  all-sulficient  instrument  ?  If  tlie  commit-  [  nothing  is  more  groundless.  The  higher  o^ 
tee  did  not  see  this,  the  sole  reason  must  have  /  ders  of  the  nation  are  as  well  educated  and 
been,  that  they  simt  their  eyes  and  would  not  ^  onlig!itened  as  we  are.  In  regard  of  the  lower 
see  it.  (  classes,  it  may  be,  for  example,  in  relation  t» 

In  making  this  apology  for  the  Inquisition,  ( the  veneration  paid  to  the  saints  or  rather  to 
I  .should  pass  over  an  important  circumstance,  ^  their  images,  it  may  be,  that  they  sometinM 
if  I  did  not  request  you  to  remark  the  inflii-  (  exceed  the  measure  of  wise  devotion.    ButH  i 
cncc  of  this  institution  upon  the  Spanish  char-  /  here  the  dogma  itself  is  neither  violated  nordfr* 
actcr.    If  this  nation  so  long  preserved  its  (  nicd,  so  the  trifling  abuses  prevailing  amongit 
maxims,  its  unity  of  faith,  its  public  spirit,  it  ^  a  certain  portion  of  the  ignorant  and  the  lim- 
was  solely  to  the  Inquisition  that  it  owed  these  (  pie,  matter  very  little  in  these  regards;  n^i 
benefits.    For  oidy  look  at  tliat  miserable  host  •  they  arc  not  even,  as  I  could  easily  show  yoiii 
of  men,  who  had  been  formed  in  the  schools  {  without  their  advantages.    But  at  all  eventlb 
of  modern  philosophy.    What  did  these  men  ^  this  is  true,  that  the  Spaniard  has  less  preja- 
do  for  Spain  ?    Evil,  and  nothing  else  but  evil. }  dice  and  fewer  superstitions,  than  those  vtsf 
They  alone  called  in  or  promoted  tyranny.  (  people  who  laugh  at  him,  without  ever  having 
They  alone,  instead  of  rousing  a  noble  resist- 1  rellected  upon  themselves.    Thus  you  knoWt 
ance  and  a  spirit  of  unshaken  fidelity,  preached  ( I  dare  say,  a  number  of  respectable  individa* 
only  tliose  half  measures  which  had  well  nigh  .  als  in  the  first  ranks  of  society,  who  sincerely 
ruined  the  nation,  obedience  to  the  empire  of/  and  firmly  believe  in  amulets,  apparitioni» 
circumstances ;  timidity ;  weakness,  delays,  ^  sympathetic  remedies,  dreams,  fortune-telleiti 
conce.ssions,  &c.    If  Spain  be  ever  destined )  and  many  such  like  fooleries.    You  have  leen 
to  perish,  it  is  these,  or  such  men  as  these  that  ( persons  refuse  to  sit  at  table,  where  unfortu- 
will  prove  the  authors  of  her  ruin.    There  /  nately  the  number  of  the  invited  guests  wai 
are,  indeed,  multitudes  of  superficial  men,  who  s  twelve,  who  would  change  color  if  an  unlucky 
believe  and  have  contended,  that  in  her  late )  waiter  chanced  profanely  to  overturn  the  salt* 
struggles  she  was  saved  by  the  Cortes :  where-  { cellar,  who,  upon  no  consideratioD  whatsoevo^ 
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>uM  set  out  on  a  journey  on  such  or  such  a  /  Now,  for  my  oWlfirt,  and  I  nay  it  with  all 
ly,  &c.  Well,  sip,  go  into  Spain.  There  <  the  sincerity  of  my.Mlin*!^,  and  after  reflect- 
in  will  be  siirprisod  to  meet  with  none  ol'j  ini^  upon  what  I  have  written  upon  the  8ub- 
ifse  silly  and  hurniliatin:jsupor3tition»<.  Tlie  \  ject,  for  my  own  part,  1  cannot  discover  what 
Bison  is,  that,  as  nfal  relii^ious  principle  is  J  there  is  so  ** detestable**  in  thi^  famous  institu- 
Mftnttally  opposed  to  all  snch  enqity  fancies  (  tion.*  However,  an  accusation  bo  solemn  as 
md  beliefs,  so,  whenrsoever  it  prevails,  it  is  S  the  above,  and  made  in  so  honorable  an  as- 
MR  always  to  dcspi.se  and  disroi^ard  them.  (  sembly,  calls  upon  rae  to  devote  to  it  a  few 
Atttie  same  time,  it  is  also  true  that  the  con-  ^  particular  observations.  1  hope  therelbre  in 
latpt  of  such  follies  i?  founded  more  or  less  J  the  saccecdini;  lett'.T.  to  convince  your  lord- 
loathe  natiou'il  ijooil  sonse  of  the  Spaniaiil.  ;  ship,  that  amid  all  the  nations  of  Europe  the 
But  after  ail,  thore  is  no  mercy  for  Spain.  /  Erij^li-*!!  have  the  least  rii^iit  to  rnproach  Spain 
Hot  only  do  the  En2:lish  writers  in  particular  i  with  its  Inquisition.  You  will  read  and  judge. 
ioeessaiitly  inveijijh  ai;ainst  the  Lupiisition, )  (A) 

^  even  its  minii«tcrs  declared  in  Parliament  ( 

MliMvp^e  :»  ♦!»«  „««-  iQitv    41.  *  ..  *i        I     1  ^      *  The  reader  will  take  notice,  that  in  intro- 

(Ouiwas  in  the  year  1814),  that  "they  had  ^ ,|,„i„,^,  j,,,,,.  i^.,t,.„  ^,„  i,,e  inquisition  into  the 

■one  every  thin:j  in  their  power,  by  way  of '.  Rcli'^ions  Caltintin  «■*;  bv  no  iiii-au«  pn-teud  to 

iwonstrances  and  representation?,  to  oppose  I  7"';9*»t«  ^\\^'-'^  ;'?^*  "^'  <^S  «'?*:  ^^Y.*"^  ;|;«|  ^V" 

*  »        "I  I         ^  !>titutiua.     Our  ohjvct  i.s  siniply  to  ^llOw,  that  the 

tteiAaifif/u/  measures  of  the  Spanish  authori-  Z  charj^v*  bn>iis;ht  n«:aiii>(  the  (.-athnlic  reliirion,  on 

tin.  and  above  all  the  rc-cstablishment  of  the  ( J*^^"  ^V""""^  '*'/^''!  supposed  cruiliio*  of  that  tri- 
»^  (  bunul,  are  uuHiUudou  and  uiiju»t,  and  tuculTspriug^ 

mUstabU  Inquiiition,"  ;  of  i^jnorance  or  malevolence.     Ed. 


NOTES     AXD    ILLUSTRATIOXS. 

{K)^Ptrs€Cution  U  nut  a  Catholic  Iniet.  ^  contend  that  the  persecution  of  heretics  is  one 
It  has  been  sutficiontlv  dv-»monstrated  in  the  [  of  tlie  tenets  of  our  reliirion.  Tliis  accusation 
■nescf  the  preceding;  letter?,  that  the  Inqui- )  may  be  found  in  almost  every  work  that  has 
*>fioii  is  a  political  institution;  and  that  aU  ;  been  composed  again.st  our  reliufioii.  It  has 
^ghitdid  sometimes  inflict  the  penalty  of  )  l>?en  of  late,  and  it  is  so  .sUJI,  wiih  mischiev- 
^thnpon  heretii'<».  yet  it  was  not  the  !?j>irilual :  ous  elFect,  bawletj  into  the  ears  of  the  public, 
■Wttlwrs  of  this  tribunal  who  passed  this  sen-  >  in  dilibn.'nt  lialls,  meetiiic:'*,  &c.  by  a  set  of 

»•  toce,  or  who  even  so  much  as  concurred  in  ■•  holy  an<l  for  the  most  part  well  paid  fanatics, 
it  They  had  indeed,  as  the  natsire  of  their  >  Nay,  it  is  even  re-echoed  constantly  throujjh 
^ ilice compelled  them  to  do,  eximinod,  in  t!ie  ]  tliose  walN,  where  nothing:  but  the  lan^ruasje 
Q«  of  the  accused,  the   allegations  which  ••  of  charity  and  the  voice  of  justice  should  be 
**re  brought  against  him ;   and  where  the  /  hoanl. 

«*ideDC€S  of  his  heretical  or  inliilel  opinions  (     Now  the  real  fact  is,  that  persecution,  so  far 

were  manifest   and    incontestible,   they  but )  from  beini^  a  tenet  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is 

•ioply  declared  tliem  such.     With  the  subsc-  J  a  direct  violation  both  of  its  muxinis  and  its 

ipient  punishments  inllicteil  upon  the  criminal, )  profes.^ions.     For,  .^o  far  from  daimins;  any 

they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do.    These  were  {  right  to  punish  heretics  with  d(Mth,  .she  posi- 

the  business  of  the  ci\  il  power  alone.  ;  tively  dincLiinia  any  such  preroi^ative  or  power. 

However,  a«<  the  tribunal  was  composed  of.'  The  principle  which  she  adopts  and  maintains, 

t  certain  number  of  ecclesiastical  and  n-li- ;,  is  tliat  of  Tertullian  :    *•//  Inlun-^s  not  to  reli- 

gioos  m*rc:bers,  it  has  for  this  re,ison  pleased  ;  ^jfW,  to  force  nlhiony    Acconlinsj  to  the  dic- 

the  injustice  and  the  prejtitiiccs  of  our  En^-  \  tatv^s  of  its  Canon  law,  so  averse  is  the  Church 

lirifimters,  not  only  to  impute  to  these  all  the )  to  the  ppilling  of  human  blood,  that  no  otic 

Bdiam  of  its  alleged  cruelties,  but  even  to  n  can  be  promoted  to  any  holy  orders,  nor  excr- 
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else  the  duties  of  holy  Men,  who  has  even 
concurred  to  the  deatto#r  mutilation  of  any 
human  being,  altliough  such  acts  had  taken 
place,  either  on  the  occasion  of  a  just  war,  or 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing. Thus,  whenever  any  ecclesiastical  judge 
or  spiritual  tribunal,  pronounced  or  pro- 
nounces any  individual  guilty  of  obstinate 
heresy  or  impiety,  such  judge  or  tribunal  de- 
clared or  declares,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
authority  extends  no  further  tlian  such  deci- 
sion. It  was  so,  even  in  the  case  of  John 
IIuss.  The  Council  of  Constance,  after  hav- 
ing convicted  him  of  heresy,  declared  that 
beyond  this  its  power  was  void,  and  of  no 
eifect. 

We  may  trace  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
during  those  period?,  the  middle  ages  for 
example,  when  its  authority  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch.  During  those  ages,  although  it 
condemned  heresies  and  schisms,  and  excom- 
municated the  authors  and  promoters  of  them, 
yet  it  never  inllictcd  upon  these  men,  either 
the  penalty  of  death,  nor  yet  any  corporal 
punishment  at  all.  It  was  so  in  the  cases  of 
Felix  D'UrgeK  Gotescalk,  Bercngariu5,  Abe- 
lard,  MarsiliuM  of  Padua,  Wycliif,  &c.  The 
Church  never  visited  these  hcrcsiurchs  by  any 
bodily  intlictions. 

It  is  remarked  by  O'Driscol,  in  his  History 
of  Ireland,  that,  during  the  periods,  when  tlie 
Catholics  were  predominant  in  that  country, 
in  the  time  of  Mar}%  Charles  the  First,  and 
James  the  Second,  **/Arr(*  never  erUled  in  tluil 
country  a  penal  code  against  Prolestantism. 
They  made  no  law  excluding  their  Protestant 
countrymen^  a  singular  instance  of  moderation  in 
Caiholiciiy,  while  the  whole  history  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Ireland  is,  in  theory,  liberty;  in 
FRACTicK,  intolerance.**  "It  is"  he  adds, 
"mtich  to  the  credit  of  the  Irish  Catholics^  thaty 
saiitficd  with  a  quid  and  peaceable  restoration 
of  their  faith,  they  in  no  instance  persecuted  or 
disturbed  those,  who  still  thought  proper  to 
profess  the  religion  of  the  Reformation."  The 
learned  and  eloquent  Parnell,  speaking  of  the 
reign  of  Maiy,  says :  "Such  was  the  general 
iclertUicn  of  this  reign  in  Ireland,  that  many 
English  Protestants  took  refuge  in  it,  and  there 
enjoyed  their  opinions  and  worship  without  mo- 
/estaiioR.*'-^*7Ac  Iriih  Jbman  CalkoUcs,*'  he 
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adds,  "are  the  only  sect  thai  ever  rttumidpomt, 
witliout  exercising  vengeance. . .  jtnd  tkemg^ 
of  Mary  closed,  unstained  by  the  erimei  tfttff 
holy  persecution  in  Ireland." 

But  is  it  then  meant  to  assert  or  insiBuliil 
that  Mary  was  not  a  i)ersecutor?    In 
•ihc  was  not.    In  England  unhappily  she 
And  the  Catholic  condemns  and  reprobtteii 
cruelties  and  her  whole  conduct  in  this 
as  much  as  does  the  most  humane  or 
Protestant.   She  persecuted;  but  then,  for  tluf  1 
what  alone  I  am  now  maintaining,  she  did 
not  in  consequence  nor  in  virtue  of  any  lemt 
her  religion.    In  the  instructions  sent  to 
the  Pope  for  the  regulation  of  her  go 
there  is  no  exhortation  to  adopt  any 
severity  or  persecution.    Burnet  himielf  m 
marks,  that  in  the  Synod  which  was  held  ll 
London,  by  the  Pope's  Legate,  Cardinal 
and  the  Catholic  Bishops,  there  was  not 
recommendation  whatsoever  to  employ 
kind  of  severity  against  the  Proi 
Collier  indeed  remarks,  that  the  BisbopSi 
do  them  justice"  as  he  says,  "openly 
against  these  sanguinary  methods;  a$  dU 
Jllphonsus,  king  Philip^s  confessor**    In 
case  even  of  Bonner  and  Gardener,  tiie 
legcd  authors  and  promoters  of  the 
which  were  exercised  during  thisreigB,it 
no  where  so  much  as  insinuated  by  eitiier 
them,  that  tliey  inflicted  those  severitMl 
virtue  of  any  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Cb 
The  sole  reasons  and  the  only  motives  wUdI 
those  Prelates,  and  the  other  advocates  ibrfli 
measures  of  persecution,  ever  cited  in  HbbH^ 
cation  of  their   conduct,  were   cxd 
founded  upon  the  maxims  of  policy  and  thi 
pretences  of  necessity. 

I  would  not  seem  to  excuse,  much  iM  li 
justify,  any  part  of  the  cruelties  of  the  aboft 
]>crseciitors.    I  consider  their  conduct  as  d^ 
testible ;  and,  in  fact,  alike  impolitic  ai  de- 
ti'stible.    However,  it  still  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  were  many  circumstances  and  pio* 
vocations,  which  tend  in  some  measure  to 
extenuate  their  conduct.    Maiy  and  her  idi- 
gion  were  constantly  and  very  groasly  insult- 
ed.   It  was  even  at  the  risk  of  their  livei,  tak 
her  clergy  in  many  places  ventured  to  Exer- 
cise their  functions.    The  whole  condnetof 
the  Protestant  faction  was  violent  aod  !•» 
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I.  This  faction  was  composed  of  many  ?  tholic  faith.  It  is  decreed  and  proposed  dm- 
eading  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy,  who  )  ply  as  a  matter  of  external  discipline,  enacted 
lapired  to  dethrone  the  Queen,  in  the  ( for  a  particular  occasion ;  and  adapted  to  a 
stance,  by  setting  up  Jane  Gray ;  and  { particular  case  or  cause.  Thus  it  is  with 
lently,  by  rising  up  in  arms  under  the  )  many  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
if  Suflblk  and  the  rebel  Wyat.  Mary*s  s  relating  to  points  of  discipline.  These  aro 
I  attempted,  and  her  death  was  publicly  )  neither  considered  by  the  Catholics  as  articles 
for;  while  boolcs  and  pamphlets  of  the  I  of  faith;  nor  were  they  ever,  or  are  they  at 
editious  character  were  published  and )  present,  admitted  in  various  kingdoms.  So 
dly  circulated  against  her,  composed,  I  also  with  regard  to  the  aforesaid  canon  of 
iariy  by  the  refugees  in  Germany  and )  Latcran,  it  neither  is  now  nor  was  it  ever 
i;  and  by  Knox,  Goodman,  &c.  in  Scot-  ?  looked  upon  by  Catholics,  as  any  tenet  of  our 
Such,  and  many  such  as  these,  were  (  religion :  as  in  fact  the  causes  of  its  formation 
3%'ocations,  which  during  tlie  whole )  having  long  since  ceased,  it  is  now  completely 
ireer  of  her  reign,  the  Protestants  gave  I  a  dead  letter. 

f,  to  awake  her  anger  and  displeasure. )  It  is  also  an  observation,  which  should  be 
were  far  from  justii ying  persecution ;  (  made  in  relation  to  the  Fourth  Council  of 
*y  would  have  justified  measures,  even  )  Lateran,that  it  was  not  a  merely  ecclesiastical 
measures  of  pruilence  and  precaution. )  or  spiritual  Council.  It  was  a  Council  or 
id  to  the  horrible  buniing  of  Cranmer  {  Congress  of  the  christian  world,  a  temporal, 
fellow  prelates,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  /  alike  as  a  clerical  convocation.  It  was  called 
,  that  tlicy  were  condemned  and  exc-  ( tos^thcr  and  assembled,  for  the  welfare  and 
kiy  those  very  laws,  which  themselves  )  peace  of  states,  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
icted  and  put  in  force  against  the  Ana-  (  and  tranquillity  of  the  Church.  For  this  rea- 
I.  }  son,  besides  the  prelates  and  members  of  the 

argument  however  by  which  the  Pro- )  Church,  there  were  present  in  it  either  per- 
writers  most  triumphantly  alfect  to  )  sonally,  or  by  their  ambassadors,  the  kings  of 
that  the  persecution  of  lieretics  is  a )  France,  England,  Hungar}*,  Arragon,  Sicily, 
r  the  Catholic  religion,  is  the  third  ca-  ( the  emperors  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  princes 
the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran.  This  /  of  Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  kc.  Tiie  aim  and  sub- 
igument  which  may  be  found  repeated  v  ject  cf  their  drlioerations  were,  how  to  arrest 
le  above  writers  on  the  subject  of  per- )  the  progress  anrl  suppress  the  mischiefs  of  a 
a,  and  which  i^  still  loudly  re-echoed }  heresy,  whose  principles  wore  as  destructive 
df  the  pulpits  of  the  nation.  Now,  in  S  of  morality  as  they  were  ruinous  of  christian 
it  place,  in  a  merely  critical  point  of/  pietj*.  For,  as  Mosheim  and  many  other 
:  might  be  denied,  as  in  fact  it  is  denied  s  Protestant  hi:»torians  admit,  never  did  there 
y  Catholics,  that  the  above  canon  re-  /  exist  a  more  im]iious,  detestable,  and  seditious 
0  the  persecution  of  heretics,  is  really  \  sect  than  the  Albigcnsfs.  The  cause  of  the 
or  decree  of  the  council  itself.  **ll  r.^/  \  Council,  in  fact,  was  the  cause  of  human 
"  says  Dupin,  a  favourite  writer  with  (  nature,  not  less  than  of  Christianity.  At  the 
iDts,  "i7  est  certain  que.  fc*  chapitrer"  )  saime.  time,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  relating 
ing  the  canon, — "nc  sont  pat  VOvvrasc  \  to  these  heretics,  extended  only  through  the 
rile,  niAis  celui  D^ Innocent  III.'*  In  the  ^  limits  where  they  prevailed.  Beyond  these  or 
ace,  it  might  be  maintained,  as  also,  it )  elsewhere,  they  were  not  executed, 
tained  by  several,  that  this  third  canon  -,  Having  thus  shown  that  persecution  for 
;enuine.  This  is  even  the  opinion  of  /  heresy  i»  no/  a  tenet  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
(vol.  i.  p.  424.)  However,  be  all  tliis  J I  will  proceed  to  prove,  grossly  inconsistent 
y,  for  the  aforesaid  points  are  not  es- )  as  such  doctrine  is,  that  i7  ts  a  Protestant  tenet. 
othe  question,  the  fact  still  is,  that  the  '  The  proofs  are  easy  and  incontestible.  Thus 
canon  is  neither  defined  nor  decreed  )  Luther,  in  language  savage  as  that  of  a  Marat 
posed,  as  a  tenet  or  as  any  article  of  Ca-  ( or  a  Robespierre,  preached  up  penecution  as 
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a  holy  duty  and  obligation.    •*  1^%^,**  he  called  (by  the  bigotry  of  tlie  public,  was  at  tlMi 
out,  "1/  men  hant;  the  thief  vpon  the  stilhnex ;  ^  unr('a.<inj*. 

or  if  thnj  put  thr  /•«>*»<?  to  thnth^  whj  shfiuhl  not  '     In  Scotland.  I  need  not  state  it,  the'empk^ 

Ke,  with  all  ovr  Atrnizth,  ttftnck  thrsr  Popcx  ami ':  nr^nt  of  pcTseciition  was  savairely  incnlciM 

Cardinah.  these  ilrr^a  of  thi'  Rtrnhh  Smhiii?  :  by  Knox  and  Ms  iMlow  aposiies,  Goodni^i 

Why  not    i/"/<A  onr  hawh  in  thrir  /i/rxyf/.'"  ;  Willox.  Duchanan,  Black.  Sec,  as  **a  Ao^ All 

Zinnj^lius  \\<v.i\  llif  H:i:nc  VnA  oi  v\o\]\\oxirQ'.    mcrcd  thitu"    The  former  of  these  btrbtrilB! 

•*Eeiinqeliinn,*'  he  proclaimed,  **r////  Av///:rw{- ;  miiin'aincd,  that  *'thc  people  were  bcmim 

nem.'*    And  those  words  form  the  appropriate  ■:  effuscicnce  to  p*U  to  death  the  Queen,  along wM 

motto,  and  mii;ht  justly  h"?  inscribed  upon  the  ;  all  her  /?r/rs/«,"    In  156(),  Uic  Scotch  FuM 

banners  of  all  the  lirst  leiuh-rs  of  the  Prwtestant ':  mcnt  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  agaiifll 

Revolution.    They  were  all  of  them  the  de-  ;  all  Catholics;  and  they  did  it,  upon  the  priih. 

fend'.TS  of  persecution,  both  in  theory  and  in  (  ciple,  that  "6c//}ir,**  as  they  declared,  "i 

practice.    Even  the  jjcntle  Meliucthon  wrote  ;  it^ra^  it  teas,  con^cquenthj  a  religious 

a  book  in  dell-nco  of  persecution.  ( to  e.ircufc  them."    *'  With  sueh  indecent  hatkM 

I  have  slated  already  the  sentiments  of  our  .■  says  Kobt-rtson,  **did  the  very  persanstehhrn 

En!;lish  reformer,   Cranmer.     lie  held    iha  '  just  e^captui  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  proettiiB 

same  doctrines  as  the  above  and  arcordinj^ly  .  imitate  thvir  example.** 

executed  several  misorabln  victims  ;  burning:;      In  short,  referring  to  facts,  and  considnillg 

Von  Parris,  Knell,  Ann  .\skew,  and  contleinn-  <  the  whole  historv  of  Protestantism,  thif  iW 

ing  several  others  to  the  llames.    It  was  so ;  cumslance  will  be  found  accurately  coimI 

too  with  his  chief  fi-llow  prelates.  Latimer  and  ^  and  true,  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  oneiiH 

lliilley.    They  were  l>o*h  of  them  notorious  ;  irlc  Protestant  state  nor  even  town,  in  iHlidli 

persecutors.  "^  when  the  JVotestanls  had  once  got  theipftfi 

At  a  subsequent   period,  in  the  time  of-,  hand,  they  did  not  employ  persecuticB  aid! 

Kli/.ibeth.   Simtlys    the    Hislioj)    of  Lontlon ,  refuse  toleration    to  the    injured    Catholief* 

wrote  a  work  'm  ilefenco  of  persecution.    And  =.  »*77ic  Reformat iurif^^  says  Rousseau,  *'wa$WF 

tint  Dissenters  durini:  this  n.iirn,  attrilmted  the  !"  tolerant  from  its  cradle,  and  its  founden  wvt 

persecutions  which  llu-y  underwent,  princi- ( ////  of  the m  a  set  of  perxcaitor^.**    Bayle  ltd 

pally  to  the  bishops,  and  above  all,  to  Parker,  /  even  Jurieu  make  the  sajue  assertion.    RoRf" 

Aylmer,  Sandys  and  "VVhiti^ift.  (  seau  still  further  observes,  that  **ofalltktMi^ 

In  the  rei'^n  i.f  .lames  the  First,  the  Y'lmifi  }  tf  Chrislianitij,  Protestantism  is  the  vtottud^ 

orthodoxy  of  the  Parliament  ur^fd  tin;  use  ol  ■;  raut  and  incomislnity  vniting  in  itself  all  A* 

persecution,  *'n^*  nnrfi^arif  to  advance  the  vilonj  :  oh/ections  which  it  vr^cs  ai^ainst  the  Church  IJ 

of  ihyd.""     (Ru<li  worth's  Col.  vol.  i.)     And/  Home,  whilst  "  he  adds,  *'/*c  prand  ar^umtn 

the  holy  archbishop  Abbot,  concurring  heartily  ^  ^/<'  rdle-ri  lui  mantpic  ;  it  est  intoUranlt  U/B 

in  the  same  opinion,  declared  to  James,  that  {  Frtrroir  poarquoi."    In  fact,  if  the  liberty  t* 

**/o  tolerate  Catholia^  would  he  to  draiv  down  \  judge  and  believe,  as  each  onc*s  conscienC' 

vpon  himself  Cod^s  hiunj  wrath  arid  inda^na-  \  dictates,  be  the  necessary  right  of  every  chrifl 

/i07i."  ( tian,  the  dictate  both  of  reason  and  religia* 

During  the  reign  of  the  two  Charles',  ihe:  (  as  the  Charter  of  Protestantism  solemnly  dedar* 

solicitations  of  the  Parliaments  were  uri^ent  ( it  /»•,  in  tliis  ca.se,  not  only  is  persecution  9i 

and  unceasing,  to  p»'r-^ecute    the   Catholics.  ^  act 'if  inconsistency,  but  every  restraint  upo' 

•*7b  aire  an;/  tolcrntitni  to  ///#'  Papists^'*  said  Ohe  alleged  pren)gative  is  a  direct  violation  C 

Archbishop  r««]ic-r  in  an  address,  signet!  by  ;  the  most  fundamordal  law  of  the  Reformatio^ 

eleven  other   lii-hops,  "/<  a    v^rnrous  shi."!      It  is  not  by  the  way  of  defending  the  persC 

Such,  under  every  Prot^istant  roi^n,  until  th.it  5  cutions.  which  the  Catholics  have  on  any  oc 

of  George  tlie  Third,  was  more  or  less  the  (  ca>ion  or  under  any  pretext,  inflicted  upon  th< 

spirit  both  of  the  stalt^  and  the  chfrgy.    The  J  Protestant*!,  that  1  will  still  here  remark,  thai 

laws  of  persecution,  und«:r  evLry  reign,  went  ( comparing  persecution  with  persecution,  an 

on  increasing,  and  tiieir  execution,  applauded  )  the  persecutions  employed  by  the  Catholic 


'^■1^ 

^■s? 
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with  those  exercised  by  the  Protestaiitf*,  there  •  had  enjoyed  so  quietly  for  such  length  of  ages, 

is  somethini^,  nay,  there  is  much,  to  oxt^iiuatc    and  to  secure  their  triumphs,  tliey  persecuted 

tie  zwWt  or  excesses  of  the  Ibrmor,  wliich    crmlly  th»  victims  whom  thry  had  phindcred. 

cannot  he  alle:^*»d  as  an  apohv^y  for  th«^  iati:  r.    In  th**  poi>>ccutions  therefore  thus  inllictrd  by 

•   The  Catholic  in  his  p'?r*eculio:is  actvil  in    the  Protestant,  there  is  nothing;  to  extenuate, 

lis  own  defonco.    For  A/s,  ihirin-;  the  coiir-je    as  there  is  in  those  of  the  Catholic,  the  cjuilt 

cfupwanis  of  a  thou.sanil  years,  was  the  i'«*tab-  .  and  injustice  of  the  odiDUS  practice.    Put  for 

^lislisd  reh'j[;ion  of  every  chri.stian  country,  a  •  example  a  similar  kind  of  case,  in  relation  to 

i*ion,  illustrioiH  for  its  saints,  its  sjii^rs,  aud    a  man's  private  e-^tate.    Who,  1  ask,  is  most 

"lb heroes;  a  rcli;;rion\vhicli  during;  that  it iiLCth    in  the  wronjj,  the  man  who  plunders,  or  he 

tf  i.nter\'al  had  been  every  where  the  chi<-f^  who  defends  his  own  property?  / 

iutrument  of  peace,  virtue,  and   morality. )     The  eloquent  and  amialde    Rev.  Sydney    4 

Biivtcra  the  temples,  the  altars,  all  the  riches  i  Smith,  in  the  openness  of  Iiis  candour,  makes  ^ 

•nd  c«taMishrnents  of  the  Church.    All  these  )  nearly  the  same  observations  which  I  have 

^  were  strictly  Aw,  fixt-d  by  the  laws,  sanctioned  .]  done.    "It  is,"  he  says,  "some  exteniiation  of 

fcr  prescription,  and  confirmed  by  every  tiling  ■  the  Catholic  excesses,  that  their  religion  was 

th»t  is  most  sacred  in  the  onler  of  n'li«^ion.  fXhc  r(lii,non  of  the  wlinh'  of  Kunvv.»,  when  the 

Thercforfr,  altiiou;:jh  the  measures  of  persecu- '  innovation  be^jan.    Thoy   were  the  ancient 

tion  are  always  wron:;,  still,  as  he  but  actnl  )  lords  and  mastt-rs  of  fjith,  before  men  intro- 

B  defence  of  hU  own,  c\vry  measure,  *ffn(  ducfil  the  practice  of  thinkini;  for  themselves, 

ftnkcutinn,  was  in  him  but  natural  and  con-  '  ia  these  matters.    The  Protestants  have  less 

f«steiit.  (  excuse,  wlio  claimed  the  ri^ht  of  innovation; 

Inre^rd  of  the  Protestant  persecutions,  the  ,  and  tlien  turned  round  upon  other  Protestants, 

is  extremely  difi'erent.    Ht-re,  the  PiiVies-  )  who  acted  upon  the  same  jirincijde,  or  upon 

lliiti  were  the  a)2«;ressors,  complete  II. :vtilu- '■  Catholics  who  remained  as  tli«'y  were;  and 

tiohists.    They  came  forward  with  no  claisn  !  li'sited  theia  with  all  the  cruelties,  which  they 

bat  lorce:  no  titl..»  but  vitdence,  insidt  and    had  Ihf'ni-selves  •:■>  recently  escaped.**    Burnet 

'^lunation.     They  intro'luced  an  entin-ly  .  himsrlf  remarks:  ".Sj^c/i  uv^*- Mr  Ain./?/r/ o///i«* 

new  order  of  things,  new  creeds,  new  princi- .//M/i'/i  of  the  R'finnntiun,  tfntl   it  mailr  oil 

|Im,  new  practices.    Ky  artifice  ami  plunrler,    />i"o/i/r  i'onrhhU\  that  it  ini^  for  robUcnj^  and 

L.  ttty  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  ancient  '.  not  fur  Tcfncaxntioii,  that  their  zral  was  inadc  »o 

pOMessors,  the  wealth  and  riches  which  these  :  acHcr.^* 
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Tran&tlatcd  from  the  frcnch. 

]"l*THER  appears,  Calvin  follows.  In  a/  While  men  without  mission  presumeil  to 
■^  [.'uroxysm  of  fren/y  of  which  no  exam-  j  undertake  the  reformation  of  tlie  Church,  thry 
pie  had  been  presenteil  to  the  human  race,  ?  dtformcd  tlu-ir  own  estahli'jhnu'nt,  and  only 
l^e  immediate  conseipi«':ice  of  which  w;id  a  '  occasioned  a  r.'form  of  the  true  Chtirch  by 
carnage  of  thirty  years.  t!ies.' two  incoiisiiifra- ;  awakenin;;  its  defensive  en'-r^ies  and  \ii:'\- 
UeuK;i,  wi:h  sectarian  pridf*,  plebeian  acri- Mance.  For  the  only  true  rtfunnation  which 
ttony,  and  vul:,Mr  lanaticism,  proclaimed  a  ;  occurred  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  re- 
n/jroiiliun  of  the  Church,  and  in  ellect  did  re-  )firm,  which  we  read  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
fonn  it,  but  without  knowing  either  what  { council  of  Trent ;  while  the  much  vaunted 
tbey  said  or  did.  '  reformation  of  these  men  and  their  successors 
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^-as  driven  forth  an  exile  from  the  boMom  of  ( this  book  has  always  appeared  to  me  singular- 


the  Church  into  the  desert  places  of  the  earth, !  ly  interesting.  How  it  was  that  Protettant' 
without  system,  witiiout  authority,  and  very  ( ism  did  so  much,  and  yet  did  no  more— howlt 
soon  without  faith,  until  it  at  length  pn^sents  ;  was  tiiat  the  Church  of  Ilome,  having  kit  t 
to  the  world  the  deformed  and  hybrid  spectacle  { lars^e  part  of  Kuropo,  not  only  ceased  toloM^ 
which  is  now  perishing  from  its  want  of  unity. )  but  actually  regained  nearly  one  half  of  wbt 
But  through  wliat  frightful  convulsions  has  it  /  she  had  lost — is  certainly  a  most  curious  aai 
not  pasised  to  its  present  condition  r  Who  can  ^  important  question ;  and  on  this  question FlRh 
nicall  to  his  memory,  without  shuddering,  the  (  fe.^sor  Ranke  has  thrown  far  more  light  tbi 
fanaticism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  >  any  other  person  who  has  written  on  JL 
terrible  scenes  with  which  it  frightened  the  )  There  is  not,  and  there  never  was  on  Ifaii 
nations  ?  What  fur}'  was  displayed  towanls  (  eartii,  a  work  of  human  policy  so  well  deserr* 
the  Holy  See?  We  blush  jbr  human  nature  )  ing  of  examination  as  the  Roman  CatboGp 
when  we  read  in  the  history  of  those  days  the  f  Church.  The  history  of  that  Church  joifll 
sacrilegious  outrages  heaped  by  lliese  inno- )  together  the  two  great  ages  of  human  cifil* 
vators  upon  the  lUiman  hierarcliy.  The  enc-  ?  zation.  No  other  institution  is  left  8tandii| 
mies  of  the  true  faitii  are  never  deceived  in  )  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  tiMi 
the  object  of  their  attack,  they  all  attack  the  (  when  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  tti 
true  church,  but  their  assaults  are  idle,  for  (  Pantheon,  and  when. cameleopanls  andtign- 
they  contend  with  the  Deity.  ^  bounded  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.   Hi 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  with  the  lapse  (  proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of  yesteMfi 
of  ages  the  assaults  upon  the  Catholic  edifice  /  when  compared  with  the  line  of  the  eu] 


always  increase  in  violence,  a/u:0y5,  because  <  pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  back  iaaniih 
as  the  gates  of  hell  can  never  prevail  against ;  broken  series  from  the  pope  wiio  cRnil|il 
the  Church,  it  will  always  survive  to  be  tlie  (  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  to  Al 
object  of  violence  to  its  enemies.  iVfler  the  ^  pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the  eighth;  lil 
awful  tragedies  of  the  sixteenth  centur}',  one  (  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin  the  angMft 
might  have  supposed  that  the  tiara  had  under-  S  dynasty  ascends,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  ttdt 
gone  its  severest  trial,  but  it  was  only  tJie  pre-  /  light  of  fable.  The  republic  of  Venice  ctM 
lude  to  another.  The  sixteenth  and  seven- ^  next  in  antiquity.  But  the  republic  ofV«»" 
toenth  ages  might  be  termed  the  heralds  of  the  )  ice  was  motlern  when  compared  with  thepi^ 
rightt>enth,  which  was  in  fact  but  the  conclu-  (  pacy ;  and  the  republic  of  Venice  b  gOBCb 
sion  of  the  preceding  convulsions.  The  hu-  j  and  the  Papacy  remains.  The  Papacy  it« 
man  niiml  was  incapable  of  a  sudden  elcva-  (  mains,  not  in  decay,  not  a  mere  antique,  \M 
tion  lo  the  (U-jjrcc  of  audacity  which  we  have  \  full  of  lifo  and  youthful  vigor.  The  Catholic 
witnessi'd.  To  make  war  upon  heaven,  it  was  )  Church  is  still  sending  forth  to  the  furthei! 
yet  necessary  to  pile  up  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  ( ends  of  the  world  missionaries  as  zealous  tt 
Philosophisiii  and  infidulit}-  couM  only  erect  >  those  who  landed  in  Kent  witli  Augustin,  IIK 
their  impious  edifice  upon  the  brood  I'-asI?  of  (  still  confronting  hostile  kings  with  the  sanM 
the  reformation  ;  and  smitten  by  the  venijnance  )  spirit  with  which  she  confronted  Attila.  Tin 
of  the  Most  lli^h,  the  workmen  have  been  I  number  of  her  children  is  greater  titan  in  inj 
scattered  over  tho  fiice  of  the  earth,  teaching  i  former  age.  Her  acquisitions  in  the  Nei 
as  many  dillerent  creeds  as  there  were  Ian- )  World  have  more  than  compensated  forwhi 
guasres  of  old  when  the  tower  of  confusion  s  she  has  lost  in  the  Old.  Her  spiritual  asceo 
was  abandoned.  )  daney  extends  over  the  vast  countries,  whicl 

Tin?  reluclaut  admissions  <if  a  distinsruished  ( lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  an 

( 
Proleijtant  wriii/r,  of  the   family  of  Knglish  /  Cape  Horn — countries,  which  a  century  heod 

dissenters,  are  worthy  of  your  attention.    In  (  may  not  improbably  contain  a  population  a 

his    Review   of  "  Ranke 's    History   of  the  >  large  as  that  which  now  inhabits  Europt 

Popes,"  T.  Babington  Macaulay  thus  speaks  ?  The  members  of  her  communion  are  certaiol 

of  this  interesting  subject:  **The  subject  of )  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miliioiu 
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id  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  all  the )  on  the  sihorca  of  the  Mediteiraiieaii :  in  fifty 
ther  Christian  sects  united  amount  to  a  hun-  s  years  more  Protestantism  could  scarcely  main- 
red  and  twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  sec  any )  tain  itself  on  tlic  shores  of  the  lialtic. 
ign  which  indicates  that  the  term  of  her  long  (  And  from  its  last  and  severest  trial  towards 
lominion  is  approaching.  She  saw  the  com- )  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  church 
nencement  of  all  the  governments,  and  of  all  (  came  forth  a«;ain  triumphant,  though  it  had 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  that  now  \  bowed  down  before  the  whirlwinds  of  Revo- 
exiit  in  the  world ;  and  we  feel  no  assurance )  lution  until  for  a  season  it  had  almost  disap- 
ftatshe  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  S  peared.  This  revolutionary  spirit,  attacked 
in.  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the )  by  all  Europe,  beat  all  Europe  back,  and 
Saxoo  had  set  foot  on  Britain — before  the  )  not  satisfied  with  the  Belgian  cities  and  rich 
fhnk  had  passed  the  Rhine — when  Grecian  )  domains  of  the  spiritual  electors  went  raging 
eloquence  still  llourished  at  Antioch — when  I  over  the  Rhine  and  through  the  passes  of  the 
idob  were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of)  Alps.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  great 
Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist  in  undimi-  (  war  against  Protestantism,  Italy  and  Spain 
liihed  vigor  when  some  traveller  from  New  S  had  been  the  base  of  the  Catholic  operations. 
Zetland  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  soli- )  Spain  was  now  the  obsequious  vassal  of  tlie 
tnde,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  n  infidels.  Italy  was  subjugated  by  them.  To 
London  bridge  to  sketch  the  ruius  of  St. )  her  ancient  principalities  succeeded  the  Cisal- 
Vul's.  (  pine  republic,  and  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 

'■We  often  hear  it  said,  that  the  world  is  )  the  Parthenopean  republic.     The  shrine  of 
MBftuktly  becoming  more  and  more  enlight-  (  Loretto  was  stripped  of  the  treasures  piled  up 
toed,  and  that   this  enlightening  must   be  )  by  the  devotion  of  six  hundred  years.    The 
ftionble  to  Protestantism,  and  unfavorable  to  }  convents  of  Rome  were  pillaged.    The  tri- 
Miob'cism.     VVc  wish  that  we  could  think  )  colored  flag  floated  on  the  top  of  the  castle  of 
10.  But  we  see  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  ^  St.  Angelo.    The  successor  of  St.  Peter  was 
tliia  be  a  well-founded  ex|)ectation.    We  see  ;  carried  away  captive  by  the  unbelievers.    He 
fhat  during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  )  died  a  prisoner  in  their  hands ;  and  even  the 
years  the  human  mind  has  been  in  the  highest  ^  honors  of  sepulture  were  long  withheld  from 
degree  active — that  it  has  made  great  advances )  his  remains.    It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  year 
iaevery  branch  of  natural  philosophy — that  11x1799  even  sagacious  observers  should  have 
hu  produced  innumerable  inventions  tending  )  thought  that  at  length  the  hour  of  the  church 
to  promote  the  convenience  of  life — that  medi-  -J  of  Rome  was  come.    An  infidel  power  ascen- 
rine,  surgery,  chemistry,  engineering,  have  )  dant — the  Pope  dying  in  captivity — the  most 
beenvei^-  greatly  improved — tliat  government,  J  illustrious  prelates  of  France  living  in  a  foreign 
police,  and  law  have  been  improved,  though  )  country  on  Protestant  alms — tlie  noblest  edi- 
■ot  quite  to  the  same  extent.    Yet,  we  see  j  fices  which  the  munificence  of  former  ages 
Ui»t  during  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  j  had  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  turned 
I'^stantism  has  made  no  conquests  worth )  into  temples  of  victory,  or  into  banqueting 
■Polking  of.    Nay,  we  believe  that  as  far  as  j  houses  for  political  societies,  or  into  Theophi- 
»ere  has  been  a  r.hange,  that  change  has  been  )  lanthropic  chapels — such  signs  might  well  be 
^^  favor  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    We  cannot  k  supposed  to  indicate  the  approaching  end  of 
^nereforc  feel  confident  that  the  progress  of ;  that  long  domination.    But  the  end  was  not  yet . 
knowledge  will  necessarily  be  fatal  to  a  sys-  J  Again  doomed  to  death,  the  milk  white  hind 
t^n  which  has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its  \  was  still  fated  not  to  die.    Even  before  the 
^UDd  in  spite  of  the  immense  progress  which  Muneral  rites  had  been  performed  over  the 
luiowJedge  has  mailc  since  the  days  of  Queen  )  ashes  of  Pius  the  sixth  a  great  reaction  had 
£Hzabeth.    In  all  her  struggles  that  church )  commenced,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
has  been   victorious  over  all   her   enemies.  ^  than  forty  years,  appears  to  be  still  in  pro- 
Fif!y  years  after   the    Lutheran   separation )  gress.    Anarchy  had  its  day.    A  new  order 
iJatfaoUclsm  could  scarcely  maintain  herself  (of  things  rose  out  of  the  conluaion^ncw 
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dynasties — new  laws^new  titles ;  and  amidst  ^  raiiifn,  or  seek  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  Fira 
them  emerged  the  ancient  religion.  ^  tcptant  minislors  to  preach  words  of  apostacf 

"  The  Arabs  hare  a  lablc  that  the  Great ;  Did  he  eiiiploy  for  such  a  vile  exhibitioi 
Pyramid  was  built  by  aiitrdiluvijii  kin:r?,  ami  ( \vr?*lchfs  of  lluir  ordor.  as  he  did  those  of  fhi 
alone,  of  all  the  works  of  men,  lj(»rc  the  wei£:ht  j  CiiJhclic  ministry.  Such  an  idea  was  ncra 
of  the  llootl.  Such  as  this  was  th<>  f:it>*  of  the  )  cnttTlaincil  by  him  for  a  moment.  In  tbe 
Papacy.  It  had  boou  buried  under  the  i^roat ',  Prot»'>lant  rclii;ion  there  was  nothing  which 
inundation ;  but  its  deep  foundations  hud  re- )  annoyed  or  oll'ruded  him ;  for  no  one  enemy 
mained  unshaken;  and,  when  the  wateis  \  of  Konie  wa.^  ever  hateful  to  another,  what- 
abated,  it  appeared  ulone  amidst  the  ruin<  of,'  ever  niiirht  be  their  dissimilarity  in  other  re- 
a  world  which  had  passed  away.  The  repub- :' sperts.  Wiiercver  they  meet  they  embrace 
lie  of  Ilulhiiiil  was  <;onc,  and  the  empire  of,  each  otluT  with  a  tenderness,  which  at  fint 
Germany,  and  the  Gr«\it  Council  of  Venice,;  \icw,ronsii!oring  the  direct  opposition  of  their 
and  the  old  IleUetiau  Leai^ue,  and  the  House  ')  tcnut.s.  inii;ht  appear  surprisini;;  but  the  secret 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  parliaments  and  ari.^to-  /  is  s<x>n  revealed.  All  the  enemies  of  Kooie 
cracy  of  France.    Kurope  was  full  of  youn;:^  ■  are  friends. 

creations — a  French  ein[>irc,  a  kinj^dom  of}  An  10ni;li<h  fanalic,  at  the  bc^innio^  of 
Italy,  a  Confederation  of  the  Kliinc.  Xor  had  n  the  laM  c.ntury,  inscribed  lipon  the  front  of  i 
the  late  events  alfected  only  territorial  limits  "  temple  which  ornamented  his  sjarden  twolinei 
and  political  institutions.  The  distribution  of-,  from  Corneilh',  the  substance  of  which  istfait 
property,  the  composition  and  spirit  of  society,  :  ♦»  he  thanks  the  gods  that  in  order  to  presofl 
had,  through  great  part  of  Catholic  Kurope, :  something  of  humanity,  he  had  ceased  tob0t' 
undergone  a  complete  change.  Rut  the  ■  Uoman.'*  And  I  have  heard  a  simpletonef 
UNCHANGEABLE  CnuRCii  WAS  STILL TiiEiii:. .  the  last  centurv  cry  out,  "  Oh  Rome!  hoir  I 
Some  future  historian  will  trace  the  Catholic  ;:  hate  thee  !'*  He  spoke  lor  all  the  enemieeflT' 
Revivalof  the  Xineteenth  Century.'*  (  Cliristianity,  b«it  espj-cially  for  those  of  Wi 

Hut  from  the  reluctant  tcliinony  of  the  ai;o ;  for  neviT  v.as  the  hatred  of  Rome  mow 
Protestant  dissenter,  let  us  ri-turn  to  our  ap-  ■"  universal  and  conspicuous  than  in  that  age* 
peal  to  the  members  of  the  Churrh  oi"  llnsjland.  .  when  the  grand  conssjurators  artfully  obtained 
As  every  attack  upon  Catholicity  ncci-s.-.arily  ■  the  oar  of  ortliot'.ox  sovrreigns,  and  ponidl 
affects  Christianity,  tho:5c  whom  our  ago  dc-  '  into  them  th*.!  h^j.rou.'*  ilistilment,  for  whidi 
nominates /»Ai7a«o/y//'-/-s,  avail  thi:n;si.'lvos(»f  the  .  l]i(?y  have  so  d>?arly  p.aid.  The  persecution 
weapons  wilhwiiich  they  have  been  furnislied  of  the  tii;hteent!i  ct-ntury  infinitely  surpassed 
by  Protestantism,  and  in  contempt  of  an  ally  those  w'nich  preceded  it,  which  it  resembled 
whom  tht-y  seem  to  third;  unwoiii-y  of  th.-i.-  in  notiiiri^  but  tlio  toritnts  of  blood  which  it 
notice,  tlu?v  tlirect  ail  their  eilorls  a'^ain>t  i!ie  shed  towaids  its  conclusion.  But  how  much 
Church.  iJi.hoId  all  the  impious  wrilinir-^  of  more  diuiijcrous  was  its  commencement?  The 
the  eighteenth  century.  All  arc  IcvcIIcmI  at  .  holy  ark  v.as  in  our  times  subjected  to  two 
Rome,  as  if  th«'n;  were  no  true  chrisliai.Sv  no  hkhIcs  of  attack  till  then  unknown:  it  was 
enemies  of  infidelity  and  licentiousness  bo-  assailed  at  the  .sime  moment  with  all  the  pow- 
yond  the  Roman  pnle.  There  is  nothijii:^  so  ■  ors  of  science  and  of  ri«licule.  Chronology, 
unerring  as  the  instinct  of  impiety.  'J'hat ;  natural  history,  astronomy,  and  phy.<ics  wcic 
which  it  hates,  that  which  excites  its  wrath,  arr.:vcd  against  relii;ion.  A  diss^niceful  co- 
and  that  which  it  always  and  in  all  places  '  alition  c.>mi)inetl  ai^ainst  her  all  the  talents,  all 
assails  with  furv,  is  truth.  In  the  infernal '  the  learnin:;,  all  the  powers  of  the  human  in. 
sittings  of  the  nati(»nal  convention,  where  was  .'  tellect.  1  moiety  iu^cended  the  stage,  exhibitec 
celebrated  the  abolition  of  di\ine  worship,  did  pontiil's,  priests,  and  holy  vircfins  in  the  dress- 
Robespierre,  af!«r  his  i.nnnrhl  di^•cour5e,  in-  ■  e»i  of  tlicir  orders,  and  L*ia<le  them  speak  witl 
troduce,  like  Uclsliaz ir  of  old,  the  bo«d;s,  the  ■  her  t(»nzue  of  lewilncss  and  profdiuty.  Wa 
robes,  the  golden  vessels  of  the  i*rotestant ;  man,  resistless  for  evil  as  for  good,  lent  he: 
form  of  worship  to  be  profaned  ?    Did  he  ar- ,  aid  to  this  vice ;  and  while  the  talents  and  thi 
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of  men  made  the  most  strenuous  ex- !  who  have  not  been  rendered  entirely  deaf  to 
n  her  behalf,  a  new  enemy  sprang  up  •  the  voice  of  truth  by  the  false  teachings  of  a 
ition  to  the  Church.  This  enemy  was  ■  blame-worthy  ministiy.  When  the  sovereign 
t.  Never  had  the  jest  of  the  scoffer, :  pontiff  was  expelled  from  his  dominions,  car- 
vith  his  ton^e,  been  so  formidable,  >  ricd  away  into  captivity,  insulted,  and  de- 
er had  it  been  pointed  with  such  inso- ;  prived  of  his  rights,  by  an  overwhelming  pow- 
d  success  against  truth.  An  extraor-  \  er  before  which  the  world  grew  pale,  it  was 
leing,  who  seemed  to  have  borrowed  :  no  difficult  task  for  these  prophets  to  pre- 
nration  from  the  bottomless  abyss,  ( diet  that  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  tcm- 
\o  this  strange  arena,  and  gave  utter- ;  poral  power  of  the  papacy  would  pass  away, 
all  the  vile  aspirations  of  impiety.    As    Plunged  in  the  most  profound  darkness,  and 


ire  himself,  the  voice  of  his  disgusting 
ny  was  only  fatal  to  the  blasphemer ; 


justly  condemned  to  the  two-fold  punishment 
of  seeing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  which 
le  mouth  of  this  most  wicked  of  men,  <  they  did  not  contain,  and  of  being  blind  to 
ae  contagious,  because  of  tlic  attrac-  •  that  which  was  clearly  revealed,  they  under- 
ith  which  he  surrounded  it.  And  to  took  to  prove  by  these  very  Scriptures,  that 
,  the  man  of  sense  who  casts  his  eye  .  the  supremacy,  tlie  perpetual  duration  of  which 
writings  of  this  sacrilegious  buffoon, ',  was  tlicrcin  divinely  and  literally  predicted, 
eep8  for  the   smile  tliey  have  pro-  '■  wa:^  on  the  point  of  disappearing  for  ever. 

:.  They  pointed  out  the  day  and  the  hour  in  the 
ays  upon  earth  were  protracted  to  a '  Apocalypse,  a  book,  fatal  to  the  Protestant 
t  in  order  that  tlie  Church  might  arise  .  doctors,  which  they  only  expound  to  render 
DB  from  a  stniggle  with  three  enemies, '  themselves  ridiculous.  While  these  false  pro- 
trowess  no  false  institution  could  have  ;  phets  spoke  with  such  undoubting  confidence, 
I,  the  syllogism,  the  scaffold,  and  tlic    and  while  the   multitude    like   themselves, 

\  intoxicated  with  error,  hearkened  to  their 
jesperate  blows  with  which  the  Catho-  {  dreams,  the  immediate  interposition  of  (he 
thood  and  the  sovereign  pontilf  were  )  Almighty,  manifested  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  •  accountable  concurrence  of  the  most  conflict- 
,  had  awakened  tiie  hopes  of  the  ene- !  ing  powers,  re-established  the  pontiff  in  the 
the  eternal  seat.  We  all  know  that;  Vatican;  and  his  hand,  which  is  only  stretched 
be  hallucinations  of  Protestantism,  as )  f^rtli  to  bless  m.ankind,  invoked  upon  the 
as  its  existence,  has  been  the  fanciful  -.  heads  of  tlie  authors  of  these  books  a  ray  of 
of  predicting  the  fall  of  tlic  pontifical )  light  and  blessings  from  on  high. 

I  Why  then  do  our  brctliren,  so  unhappily 
I  the  most  ridiculous,  blunders  the  \  .separated  from  us,  hesitate  to  ascend  at  onco 
ausing,  ridicule  the  most  severe  and  ;  to  the  Capitol,  and  extend  to  us  the  right  hand 
kg,  have  been  insufficient  to  cure  it ; ',  of  fellowship  ?  And  what  do  they  understand 
ays  hugging  the  same  wild  delusions ;  j  by  a  miracle,  if  tliey  do  not  recognize  the 
»  have  its  prophets  more  boldly  pre-  (  greatest,  tlie  most  manifest,  the  most  un« 
he  fall  of  the  Holy  Sec,  than  when  )  questionable  of  all,  in  the  conservation,  in 
ieved  that  it  had  already  fallen.  (  our  days  especially,  in  the  resurrection,  if 

....  \1  may  use  the  term,  of  the  pontifical  throne, 

(  efiected  m  direct  opposition  to  all  the  rules 
doctors  of  the  English  Church  have  •  of  probability  ?  During  many  centuries,  it 
oarkable  for  their  indulgence  in  tliis  ;  might  have  been  thought  that  political  unity 
of  delirium,  in  the  publication  of ^ was  favorable  to  religious  unity;  but  for  a 
rbicb,  while  they  disgrace  the  reason  j  long  time  a  different  supposition  has  pre- 
aie  nevertheless  useful,  inasmuch  as  ;  vailed. 

well  calculated  to  make  thinking  men  )  There  has  sprung  up  from  amid  the  niins 
eriously,  those  among  them  at  least, ;  of  the  Roman  empire  a  multitude  of  civil 
OL.  I. — Xo.  4.  '  ta 
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institutions,  difiering  essentially  in  manners, )  may  my  tongue  become  dij^  and  remain  mt*  . 
languages,  and  customs.    The  discovery  of  \  tionlos!»  in  my  mouth !"  | 

new  worlds  has  multiplied  the  number  of  in- )  "  Oh  holy  Roman  Church !"  exelaimed  Iki  i 
dependent  nations.  Could  any  other  than  a  ■'  amiable  Fonolon,  when  humbly  8ub8cnbii||  ! 
divine  hand  have  maintained  among  them  a  ;  the  condemnation  of  his  book,  "  Oh  boiy  Bo* 
union  under  the  same  spiritual  dominion !  (  man  Church  !  if  I  forget  thee,  may  I  fixfilj 
And  yet  that  very  state  of  things  exists  in  our  ;  myself  I  may  my  tongue  become  diy,  and  i 
day,  and  is  under  our  immediate  obs(!r\'ation. }  main  motionless  in  my  mouth  !"  The 
The  Catliolic  cdilicp,  composed  of  different  ■ 


and  even  of  discordant  materiiUs,  assailed  on 
every  side  by  every  force  which  human  inge- 
nuity, aided  by  time,  can  devise  of  the  most 
formidable  and  destructive  character,  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  appears  to  be  crumbling 
into  ruiiLS,  settles  itself  more  firmly  than  ever 
upon  its  base,  and  the  sov  ensign  pontiif  of 
Christains  delivered  from  a  merciless  periecu- 
tion,  consoled  with  new  friends,  by  conver- 


se ri  pin  nd  expressions  occurred  to  these  tnw 
distinguished  men  of  genius,  to  express  tbdr  J 
faith  and  their  submission  to  the  great  Cboreh.- 
It  becomes  us,  the   happy  children  ef  tbii 
Church,  mother  of  so  many  others,  to  vepeift 

■ 

the  words  of  these  illustrious  men,  and  to  . 
profess  proudly  that  faith,  whose  great  afflie-  J 
tions  should  render  it  tlio  more  endeaiiq|tj| 
Who  can  at  this  day  suppress  his  adminiiott  i 
of  the  sublime  spectacle  which  Provideoei.  • 


sions  of  distinguished  men,  and  by  the  fondest  J  presents  to  man,  and  of  all  which  be  disdoNi^ 
hopes,  lifts  his  august  head  in  the  midst  of  i  in  the  future  to  the  true  obser\'er?  ^ 

astonished  Europe.  )     Oh  holy  Church  of  Rome !  while  I  hivellli  'J 

His  many  eminent  virtues  no  doubt  ren-  i  power  of  speech  I  will  employ  it  in  thy  pniMu-q 
dered  him  worthy  of  these  triumphs ;  but  it  is  ;  I  salute  tliee,  immortal  parent  of  sanctity  iiAy 
not  the  incumbent,  but  the  sec  which  we  now  J  knowlctlge !  3 

contemplate.     A  thousand  times  have   our)     Salve,  Magna  Parens  !    It  is  thou,  frttf^ 
enemies  reproached  us  with  the  follies  and  the  '  diffuscst  thy  light  to  the  extremities  of  fb^^i 
vices  of  particular  popes.    But  tlicy  do  not ;  earth,  wheresoever  unenlightened  princes hiW  J 
reflect  that  every  dynasty  should  be  regarded  )  not  checked  its  influence,  and  often  despite  oT  J 
as  a  single  individual,  possessing  all  the  vices )  their  opposition.    Before  tliy  face  fly  hmnili 
and  all  the  virtues  of  the  entire  line  ;  and  the  /  sacrifices,  barkirous   manners,  superstitioul 
succession  of  the  popes  observed  in  this  gen-  '.  customs,  and  the  night  of  ignorance ;  and  upon 
cral  aspect,  will  surpass  infmitoly  in  merit )  the  footsteps  of  thy  missionaries  alone  attml 
and  worth  all  the  dynasties  which  the  world  ( the  elements  of  civilization.    Great  men  m 
has  known.    And  in  dwelling  so  much  upon  ;  thy  properly. 

these  defects  of  particular  popes,  they  do  not  ?     Magna   Virum!      Thy    doctrines   puiiQf  , 
seem  to  be  aware  that  they  are  strengtiioning  }  science  by  cleansing  it  of  tlie  venom  of  pride 
the  claims  of  the  Church  to  indefectibility.  -^  and  insubonlination  which  always  render  it 
For  if  the  Supreme  Being  had  entrusted  the  )  dangerous  and  sometimes  destructive.    Tht 
government  of  his  Church  upon  earth  to  an )  Pontids  will  soon  be  universally  proclaimed 
order  of  superior  intelligence,  such  an  institu-  '\  the  supreme  agents  of  civilization,  restorers  of 
tion,  however  pure  in  its  administration,  would  ;  order,  conservators  of  the  arts  and  sciencei* 
have  been  far  less  wonderful  than  the  perpelu-  (  founders  and  natural  protectors  of  civil  liber- 
ity  of  an  establishment  entrusted  to  the  frailty  )  ty,  destroyers  of  slavery,  enemies  of  despotism* 
of  human    pontiffs.    Again   1    repeat,  what }  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
should  prevent  us  from  recognizing  this  prod-  (     If  some  among  them  have  given  proofs  that 
igy,  and  uniting  ourselves  around  the  centre  )  they  were  of  tl)c  frail  family  of  man ;  si  ^id 
of  unity,  beyond  which  ther?  is  no  Christian-  s  illis  humanitus  accident,  they  were  brief  mo- 
ity !  )  ments  in  a  line  of  centuries ;  and  a  vesiel 

"  Oh  holy  Roman  Church  !**  exclaimed  the  I  that  divides  the  voters  leaves  slighter  traces  oi 
eloquent  bishop  of  Meaux,  "  01:  holy  Roman  ;  its  passage,  and  no  throne  on  earth  has  beeo 
Church!  if  I  foi^et  tliee,  may  I  foi^t  myself!  ( honored  with  so  much  wisdom,  science,  and 
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the  midst  of  every  imaginable  ( deities  of  Christianity  are  the  saints,  and  they 
volutions,  God  has  unceasingly }  surround  the  throne  of  God  to  serve  him  in 
r  thee,  Oii  Eternal  City  ! !  <  the  place  and  in  the  order  prescribed  to  each, 
which  could  utterly  destroy  has  )  VVondcrlul  spectacle !  worthy  of  him  who  has 
;  up  against  thcc,  but  still  thou  {  prepared  it  for  us,  and  prepared  for  those  only 

as  thou  wcrt  formeily  the  centre  j  who  know  how  to  contemplate  it ! 
I  hast  been  for  eighteen  hundred  I     Peter,  with  his  expressive  keys  eclipses 
tre  of  truth.    The  Roman  power  j  those  of  Janus.    He  is  always  in  front,  and 
-e  the  citadel  of  paganism,  which  '  a/2  the  Saints  follow  in  his  train.    Plutus, 

invincible  in  tlie  capitol  of  tlie  ;  the  god  of  iniquity,  gives  place  to  the  humble 

;  Francis,  whose  extraonlinary  influence  es- 
srs  of  tlie  universe  conveyed  to-  ( tablishcd  voluntary  poverty  to  make  amends 
nd  the  first  of  thy  emperors  col- )  for  the  crimes  of  riches.  Xavier,  with  his 
into  one  resplendent  group,  and  ■:  miracles  drives  before  him  the  fabulous  con- 
hem  in  the  Pantheon.  The  tcm-  )  qiieror  of  the  Indies.  To  invite  millions  to 
IE  Gods  elevated  its  head  within  ■  his  standard  he  does  not  invoke  the  aid  of 
id  alone  of  all  tlie  great  monu- ( licentiousness  and  debauchery;  he  does  not 
res  its  integrity.  All  tlie  power  ■  surround  himself  with  a  crowd  of  lewd  bac- 
ian  emperoi's,  all  the  zeal,  all  the  {  chanals:  he  has  no  other  sign  but  a  cross;  and 
ind  all  the  hostility  of  the  Chri:<-  >  he  teaches  virtue,  penitence,  and  the  martyr- 
)sed  against  the  temples.  Theo- ;  dom  of  the  senses.  John  of  God,  John  of 
;  given  the  signal,  they  all  disap- )  Matiia,  Vincent  of  Paul  (worthy  of  the 
rain  did  the  sublime  beauties  of  (  praises  of  every  tongue  and  age!)  receive  the 
intercede  for  the  preservation  of  •  incense  which  heretofore  burned  in  honor  of 
■ful  structures;  in  vain  was  the  )  Mars  and  the  vindictive  Juno.  The  immac- 
id  fatiguing  labor  which  their  (  ulate  Virgin,  the  most  exalted  of  all  crea- 
fnted  to  their  destroyers ;  to  do- )  tures  in  the  onler  of  grace  and  sanctity, 
pies  of  Apainea  and  Alexandria  '.  distinguished  among  the  sainU  as  the  sun 
;inc3  were  required  which  wt^re  /  among  the  stars;  she  who  knew  in  this  world 

the  destruction  of  cities,    i^ut :  the  joys  of  the  angols  and  the  bliss  of  heaven 

survive  the  general  proscription.  /  on  the  way  to  the  tomb ;  she  whose  womb 
:oN  alone  was  preserved.  A  sig- '  was  blessed  by  the  Eternal  when  he  breathed 
f  the  Ihith,  Gibbon,  in  relating  J  his  spirit  into  her,  and  gave  her  a  Son  who  is 
mcc!*,  declares,  that  he  kneto  not  \  the  miracle  of  the  universe ;  she  to  whom  it 
rrence  of  happy  circumstances  the  '.  wai  vouchsafed  to  bring  forth  her  Creator, 
•preserved  until  the  beginning  of;  who  sees  God  alone  above  her,  and  whom  all 
entury,  when  a  sovereign  Pontiff '  generations  shall  call  blessed;  the  divine 
t  to  all  the  Saints.  Undoubt- )  Mary  ascends  the  altar  from  which  Venus 
not;  but  we,  how  can  we  fail  to  '  has  been  banished. 

capitol  of  Paganism  was  destined  )  I  behold  Jesus  Christ  enter  the  Pan- 
3  capitol  of  Christianity,  and  the  '  THEO V,  followed  by  his  Evangelists,  his 
,s  capitol  which  concentrated  all  .  Apostles,  his  Doctors,  his  Martyrs,  his  Con- 
idolatry,  was  designed  to  reunite  l  fessors,  as  a  triumphant  King  enters  followed 

of  faith.  All  the  Sai.nts  in  \  by  the  grandees  of  his  empire  into  tlie 
VLL  the  Gods  !  }  capital  of  his  vanquished  enciny.     Ketiring 

icxhaustiblc  subject  of  profound  ;  betbre  his  glance,  all  these  God-men  vanish 
ligious  and  philosophical  ?  It  is  /  before  the  Man-God.  He  sanctifies  the 
7n  tliat  Paganism  is  arucnderl  and  I  Pantheon  by  his  presence,  it  is  inundated 
lie  primitive  system,  of  which  it ;  with  his  majesty.  The  work  is  complete : 
corruption.  Around  the  Olym-  (  all  the  virtues  have  displaced  all  the 
Dd  the  lesser  deities.    The  lesser )  vices.    Error  with  its  hundred  heads  has  fled^ 
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befim  indiviflible  Tbvth  :    God  reigns  in  the 
Painthcon,  as  he  reigns  in  heaven,  in  the  midst 

of  ALL  THE  i?AINTS. 

Fifteen  centuries  had  rolled  over  the  Pan- 
theon, when  Christian  genius,  even  to  the  end 
the  conqueror  of  paganism,  boldly  ventured 


to  place  the  Pantheon  in  the  air,  and  ecx 
it  into  a  crown  for  his  famous  temple,  the 
fection  of  human  art,  and  the  most  bean 
of  earthly  dwellings  for  Him,  who  has 
lighted  to  dwell  with  us  FULL  OF  LC 
AND  TRUTH. 


THOU    ART,    on    GOD. 


BY  TU0XA8  XOORK. 


"  The  day  is  thine ;  the  night  alffo  is  thine  ;  thou  hnsi  prepared  the  lidit  and  the  sun.    Thou  hast  ittlll 
borders  ot'Uie  earth ;  Uiou  hadt  made  summer  and  winter."— Aalm  Ixxiv.  16, 17. 


Thou  art,  oh  God !  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see ; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 
Are  but  retlections  caught  from  tlicc. 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 


When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloooit 
Overshadows  all  the  earth  and  skies. 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  ph 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  dies ; 

That  sacred  gloom,  whose  fires  divine. 

So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord,  are  thine. 


When  day,  with  farewell  beam  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even. 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven ! 

Those  hues  that  make  the  sun's  decline 

So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  arc  thine. 


Wlien  youtliful  spring  around  tis  breathes, 
Thy  Spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 

And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes 
Id  born  beneath  tliat  kindling  eye. 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  tliine. 


DOMESTIC    PEACE. 


From  "  Hours  of  Devotion." 


THE  bonds  which  unite  the  (husband  and 
wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  are  of  all  others  the  most  sacred.  Wo 
to  him  who  severs  them  by  his  unkindncss ! 

Where  will  our  sorrows  receive  the  same 
solace  as  in  Uie  l>osom  of  our  family  ?  Whose 
hand  wipes  tlie  tear  from  our  cheek,  or  Uie 
chill  of  death  from  our  brow,  witli  the  same 
fondness  and  care  as  that  of  the  wife  ?  If  the 
raging  elements  are  contending  witliout,  here 
is  a  shelter.    If  war  is  desolating  the  rountr}-. 


\  here  is  immingled  peace  and  tranquil 
)  Blissful  and  happy  hours  tl)at  unite  us 
^  gcther  in  sweet  and  holy  companionshi 
\  bid  you  a  joyful  welcome. 

The  father,  by  his  industry,  insures 
prosperity  of  his  family.  When  his  dail] 
bor  is  completed,  he  returns  witli  gladnec 
their  welcome  and  smiling  embrace.  II 
whole  world  be  in  arms  against  him,  hen 
is  soothed  by  tlic  o^entlcst  and  holiest  a 
,  tion. 
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The  eaniingB  of  the  husband  are  not  fool- )  bosom  of  his  family,  in  pursuit  of  happiness 

nhly  squandered  by  the  provident  wife.    She  (  elsewhere !    He  is  every  where  a  stranger, 

ii  Cirefiil  in  attending  to  the  duties  of  her  )  even  in  his  own  dwelling !    He  must  brood 

liouiebold ;  she  guards  over  those  under  her  ( over  his  sorrows  alone !    There  are  none  to 

ore  or  direction,  with  fidelity  and  love.    She  >  share  with  him  their  sympathy !    Cold  civil- 

nemuages  domestic  peace  and  love,  and  adorns  (ity  is  all  ho  receives  from  the  world!    He 

ker  character  with  a  thousand  little  charms.     ( complains  with  bitterness  that  he  ever  pledged 

The  children,  too,  are  playing  innocently  )  his  hand  to  the  altar !    His  children  are  to 

Boaad ;  they  know  of  no  enjoyment  beyond  ( him  as  thorns  that  bear  no  fruit ! 

(he  confines  of  their  home.    They  love  to  be  /     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  discord  in  families 

obedient    With  unspeakable  delight  they  fon- (is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.    This 

die  on  their  parents.    Even  the  servants  are  )  is  owing  to  the  many  inconsiderate  marriages 

happy  and  contented.    They  are  faithful  to  ( that  are  constantly  taking  place.    Many  peo- 

Ihoie  who  are  so  attentive  to  them.    Instead  }  pie  enter  into  a  matrimonial  alliance,  without 

of  masters,  they  have  found  parents,  whose  ( reflecting  upon  tlie  importance  of  the  subject, 

pio^rity  is  their  chief  delight.  ^  or  studying  each  other's  character  or  disposi- 

Let  tfiere  be  mutual  love.    It  is  an  indc-  /  tion.    They  contemptuously  barter  the  hap- 

Knhable  charm.    It  gives  to  every  thing  a  ( piness  of  a  whole  life  for  a  family  name  or 

h^hrr  value  and  importance.    Ifyou  are  sick /unnecessary  fortune.     But,  alas!  no  paltiy 

er  elided,  all  are  ready  to  offer  you  their  as-  ( wealth  or  ancestral  honors  can  atone  for  the 

iiituee.   The  individual  happiness  of  each  is  S  tears  of  anguish  or  desolation  of  the  heart  that 

tkipenmount  concern  of  all.  ( it  occasions. 

Behold  the  lonely  and  destitute  widow,  who, )  There  can  be  no  happiness  in  the  married 
ii  her  solitude,  is  neglected  by  all  the  world.  /  state,  save  where  there  is  a  similarity  of  dis- 
Bhe  has  followed  her  husband  and  friends — one  )  position  that  will  insure  mutual  love,  and  ena- 
•Hdl— to  the  silent  grave.  Poor  and  needy,  (  ble  the  parties,  in  case  of  misfortune,  to  rely 
ihewBS  driven  from  the  ranks  of  the  gay.  In  ( solely  upon  each  other.  We  have  seen  indi- 
Itt  diftress,  there  are  none  who  know  her ;  ^  gent  families  emerging  from  the  depths  of 
MM  who  share  with  her  their  society.  But  ( their  poverty,  and  becoming  great  and  illus- 
why  fbould  you  pity  her  ?  She  is  happier  )  trious  by  the  virtue  and  industry  of  the  hus- 
fltta  you  can  conceive.  A  pious  daughter,  (  band  or  tlie  innocence  and  economy  of  the 
^renounces  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  la- }  wife.  We  have  also  seen  the  prosperity  of 
bun  through  the  day,  and  by  tlie  burning  of  (  afOuent  families  blasted  by  tlie  discord  of  the 
^  midnight  lamp,  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  \  parents,  whose  infirmities  have  extended  over 
Wpport  of  her  aged  mother.  Why  should  |  and  given  a  hue  even  to  the  characters  of  their 
you  pity  her,  when  she  participates  in  hcav-  \  children. 

•■ly  joys  that  gold  cannot  purchase  ?  >     It  is  a  great  source  of  evil  to  the  newly 

Why  do  you  sympathise  witli  the  aged  man,  ( married  pair,  when  instead  of  seeking  happi- 
*^  is  languishing  in  prison,  because  his  mis- )  ness  in  the  society  of  each  other,  they  resort 
""tnoes  have  prevented  him  from  discharging  ?  to  gay  assemblies.    Before  they  are  aware  of 
^ debts?    He  is  already  liberated !    A  duti- ^  their  own  weakness,  they   find   themselves 
^*on,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  liberty,  has  )  already  comiptcd  by  their  dissipations.    The 
Mrtered  himself  to  the  army,  to  procure  the  ( increasing  thirst  for  those  foolish  pleasures, 
ftlease  of  his  helpless  but  beloved  father.         )  renders  the  uniform  peace  of  the  house  tedious 
How  many  blessings,  even   in  affliction,  (  and  oppressive.    Their  idleness  leads  to  want, 
9'^  out  of  family  concord.    How  pleasant ;  their  prosperity  is  at  end,  and  they  sometimes 
id  consequences — Iiow  lasting  its  recollection!  ^contract  dangerous  acquaintances,  that  is  too 
Aonestic  harmony  may  be  likened  unto  heav-  ( often  repented  of  with  tears  of  blood, 
cfl;  but  discord  is  only  to  bo  compared  with  \    And  lastly :  a  more  fearful  evil  is  a  con- 
hell  itself.  { tempt  for  religion.    A  pious  man  can  never  be 
How  deplorable  is  the  man  who  leaves  the  { entirely  miserable.    He  will  love  those  under 
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his  care — look  with  indul^nce  upon  their  (  Wouldst  thou  behold  domestic  miseiy?  I 
faults — ^bear  with  their  infirmitieii,  and  endea-  -  will  find  it  in  families  where  there  is  no  < 

r 

%'or  to  correct  their  frailties.    Whorethere  is  .J  cijilino — where  parents  publicly  expose 
no  domestic  peace,  tliere  is  an  absence  of  '■  faults  of  tlieir  children — where  brothers  i 
religion.    The  precepts  of  Christ  have  given  ^  sisters  arc  permitted  to  quairel  and  inl 
place  to  passion  and  defamation.    Instead  of ',  blows  with  impunity — where  a  discoDtei 
tenderness  and  atlbction,  we  will  find  cold- 1  wife  is  always  abusing  her  servants.   Th 
hearted  selfishness ;  instead  of  confidence  in  ( indeed,  arc  the  abodes  of  misery. 
God,  there  will  be  madness  and  des])air !    The  j     He  who  would  receive  respect  must  A 
children,  too,  instead  of  loving  their  Creator,  { it  to  othci-s.    It  is  not  our  rank  in  society, 
are  full  of  ])ride,  presumption  and  mockery.  [  ratlicr  our  exemplary  virtue  tliat  must  a\in[ 
Piety  and  virtue  seem   to  have  taken  llieir  ( the  respect  of  otliers. 
flight.  (     Wliere  there  is  suspicion  and  distrust,  H 

If  thou  wouldst  restore  the  peace  and  tran- )  can  be  no  domestic  peace.  If  we  confide 
quillity  of  thy  family,  thou  must  first  awaken  ( the  honesty  of  a  person,  he  is  led  to  res] 
religious  impressions.  When  thou  hast  sue-  ( himself,  and  therefore  would  not  willii 
ceedcd  in  this,  then  thou  hast  laid  the  corner-  C  lessen  our  ^ood  opinion  of  him. 
atone  of  domestic  felicity.  Preserve  the  equa- ;  The  husband  and  wife,  who  have  cnt 
nimity  of  thy  temper;  exercise  kindness  to  ( into  so  sacred  an  alliance,  should  never n 
tliose  who  are  under  thy  control,  and  they  will ,  use  of  any  little  artifice  or  untruth,  how 
love  and  n^spect  thee  the  more.  Thus  wilt  ( innocent,  to  deceive  each  other.  Let  ther 
thou  establish  the  joy  and  happiness  of  thy  ( nothing  concealed  one  from  the  other;  1 
household,  and  strife  and  jealou-sy  will  llec  /  your  minds  cannot  be  poisoned  by  unhaUo 
away.  v  suspicion  or  jealousy,  which,  if  once  kind 

Without  mutual  respect  there  can  be  but  /  burns  with  all  tlie  raging  and  imquendi 
little  domestic  happiness.    Many  newly  mar-  (  fires  of  hell. 

ried  couples  lavish  their  afffiction  upon  eacli  )  Do  not  lessen  the  confidence  that  your  i 
other  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  give  way  to  ( dren  may  repose  in  you.  Let  them  not « 
disputes  and  quarrels.  As  they  advance  in )  ccal  from  you  their  faults.  Do  not  b 
their  matrimonial  existence  they  become  more  i  tlican  dt^ceitful  by  your  severity.  In  wl 
negligent  in  their  conduct ;  those  little  atten-  ^  shull  they  confide,  if  their  hearts  must 
tions  by  which  they  before  rendered  each  ( locked  in  the  presence  of  their  parents? 
other  agreeable,  are  forgotten  or  despised ;  ( they  hide  from  you  tlieir  faults,  it  is 
less  attention  is  paid  to  their  exterior ;  they  (  cause  they  have  no  reliance  upon  your  ai 
grow  more  indiilcrent,  and  care   but   little  ( tions. 

whether  they  please  or  olfend.  Finally,  rude-  S  Let  there  be  an  earnest  desire  to  keep  i 
ness  will  extinguish  tlie  last  spark  of  respect;  (  mutual  confidence  between  husband  andu 
they  will  contend  about  trifles,  exact  unusual  ^  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sis 
obedience,  and  seek,  if  possible,  to  revenge  { masters  and  servants.  Respect  the  pre 
every  triUing  wn)ng.  ( good  qualities  of  the  latter,  and  never  act 

You  must  govern  your  children  and  servants  t  them  of  any  former  error.  This  would  b 
with  proper  resided  and  dignity.  Let  every  s  end  to  their  respect  and  esteem.  Ne\-er 
censure,  every  command,  every  denial  of  their  ^  courage  a  disposition  to  recall  past  o&J 
requests,  be  given  without  too  much  author!-  (  among  your  children  or  servants. 
ty.  If  they  have  been  guilty  of  error,  do  not ;  It  should  be  a  regulation  of  every  hi 
reprove  them  before  others ;  but  show  ihem  I  that  its  economy  or  domestic  concerns  sh 
tlieir  owii  unworthincss  in  private.  They  )  not  be  publicly  exiK)se<l  by  its  inmates.  1^ 
will  love  you  fur  your  delicacy;  tliey  will) —not  even  the  nearest  relations— should  • 
obey  your  commands  with  more  cheerfulness,  |  in  such  secrets.  It  is  destnictive  of  all  p 
and  their  happiness  will  not  be  imbittercd  by )  and  happiness.  Our  home  is  a  sanctuarj 
the  ridicule  of  their  companions.  s  sacred  to  be  invaded.    Idle  curiosity  sh 


Jostph  and  his  irollUfjs.^ 


Wtbe  ■dmitted  that  it  may  go  into  the  streets 
aad  highways,  to  unbosom  our  secrets  to  the 
piping  crowd. 
Oar  children  and  ser\'ants  ought  not  to  make 
^  lnown  the  most  triAins^  incident  that  occurs  in 
fte house.    Not  that  there  is  always  (]ans;or 
tobe  apprehended ;  but  they  should  be  accus- 
al toned  to  a  proper  degree  of  silence.    Be  care- 
inl  to  banish   all   tale-bearers,  tattlers,  and 
dnderers  from  your  presence !    If  you  would 
biTe  your  own  secrets  respected,  then  respect 


those  of  others.  Do  not  inquire  too  eagerly 
after  the  affairs  of  your  neighbors,  particularly 
if  they  do  not  concern  you. 

And,  most  merciful  God,  in  whatever  situa- 
tion of  life  I  may  be  placed,  it  will  be  my  se- 
cnH  pride  and  happiness  to  encourage  domes- 
)  tic  peace  and  tranquillity.    Be  thou  a  ruler  of 
my  own  family  !    (ruide  and  instruct  us  with 
thy  wisdom,  and  take  us  all  into  thy  protec- 
( tion  !    Blessed  and  animated  by  thee,  we  have 
/  already  a  sweet  foretaste  of  heaven ! 


JOSEPH     AND     HIS     BROTHERS. 

FROM  TlIK  FRENCH  OF  MaDAX  PE  OEM.IM. 

He  Ihat  bolipvolli  in  tin-  Lord,  lovoth  mercy.— Prorcr6*  xiv.  21, 

lie  Uiat  folluweth  justice  and  mercy,  friiall  lliid  lit'o,  ju«ticu,  aud  glory.— i&ul.  xxi.  31. 


rKRSOXS  REPRESEXTEI). 


Joseph  {urukr  the  name  of  Orasis),  minislcr  and  favorite  of  P/iaraoh,  kinf;  of 

^^ypi »  ond  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel. 
Benjamin',  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel. 

,  ,  *  ?  brothers  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  and  sons  of  Jacob  and  Lea. 
albln,  y 

Four  other  brotliers  of  Josej)h. 

PHASEAR,//-ieM'/  of  Joseph.* 

Zares,  one  of  Joseph^ s  servants. 

Act  I. 


Scene — the  interior  of  a  saloon. 

Enter  Phasear  and  Zares. 

Wdicar.    Yes,  Zares,  I  wish  to  have  a  pri- 
^^  conference  with  thy  master. 


1      J^ha<ear.  Well,  I  will  wait  his  Icisnrc. — But 

^  tell  me,  Zares,  wliy  docs  he  refuse  to  see  those 

llebn;vvs  whom  he  has  loaded  with  his  favors  ? 

Zares.  That,  my  lord,  1  know  not;  and 

what  seems  to  me  still  more  strange,  is  that 

he  appears  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  what- 

^rts.  At  this  moment,  my  lord,  his  duty  i  ever  concerns  them.    These  strangers  had,  in 

®Wiges  him  to  attend  the  king.  )  ^  petition  which  I  presented  to  him,  depicted 

the  liorrors  of  a  laminu  which  desolates  their 
•  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  the  S  country.    Orasis  was  deeply  affected  at  the 
warvtiT  of  PhaRcar,  and  the  plot  -rowing  out  S  perusal.    I  saw  tears  flow  from  his  eyes ;  he 
w  nw  intiMition  to  CTatiry   hiH  rcvmarc.     Thi« )      .  .      ,         ^  ^.      xi  •      xi    • 

MpfHjHition,  while  it  produces  a  contract  calcu- )  enjoined  me  to  question  them  concerning  their 
bled  to  irive  additional  lustre  to  the  character  of  5  fatlier ;  and,  on  hearing  that  the  old  man  had 
JowMih,  enables  me  to  inculcate  priiifiplcs  which  >...,.      i ,     ..         i  ••        i      •*  i 

1  eould  not  othenvi^e  have  deve/oprd.  \  "^t  yet  suflercd  by  the  public  calamity,  evinced 

The  Hible  does  not  raentiim  the  name  given  by  )  the  most  heartfelt  joy. — But  I  hear  footsteps ; 
Pharaoh  to  .loseph ;  it  «iiuply  states  the  fact  that  S  approaches  ;  doubtless  it  is  he. 

hiji  name  was  ehani;ed  alter  bm  elevation  to  dijf-  i  ''""*''  *"**-  "1 1  »v»*-"^-  t 

nity.    livncv  in  tlic  following  plav  he  is  made  to  )     Phasear.  Retire,  good  Zares,  leave  us  to 
appear  under  the  name  of  Orasis,  till  the  moment    ou„elves.  [Exit  Zares. 

in  which  he  makes  himself  known  to  his  broth- )  *-       , 

era.  The  Auinou.     ^     Phasear  ((done),  I  am  about  to  take  ven- 


mni  his  iroiher8. 
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geance  on  a  villain.  Orasis  knows  all  his  in-  ( into  which  your  hatred  and  resentmeiit  hm 
gratitude  ;  he  will  not  refuse  me  his  assist- )  plunged  you,  you  would  think  as  I  do. 
ance.  The  friendship  which  unites  us  willc  Phasear,  Is  it  possible  then,  that  yoa.wboB 
make  him  share  in  the  just  resentment  which )  I  have  seen  so  indignant  at  the  perfidy  of 
animates  my  breast.  {Enter  Joseph.)  Ah ! }  Clcopliis,  can  be  opposed  to  my  just  reveogil 
my  loni,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  with  {  Joacph.  Clcophis  is  indeed  ungrateful;  Jll 
impatience!  You  have  it  in  your  power  to)  he  is  your  brother!  That  lively  frienddrif^ 
render  me  an  essential  service.  \  tliat  intimate  confidence,  once  so  fondly  che- 

Joseph.  Speak,  dear  Pliasear,  and  command  /  rislicd,  you  have  succeeded  in  breaking;  tut 
roe.  (  how  could  it  be  possible  for  you  to  disioln 

Phasear  (iakins:  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket). )  those  sacred  ties,  which  nature  fonned?  Ck^ 
You  know  the  hand- writing  of  Clcophis:  read,  (  phis  has  deserved  to  lose  the  title  of  yoor 
then,  my  lord.  }  friend ;  but  nothing  can  deprive  him  of  tltttcf 

Joseph.  Yes,  it  is  your  brother's  hand.  }  brother.    This  sacred  character  is  indelible:: 

P/iasear.  My  brother  I  ah !  call  not  by  tliat  S  although  your  hearts  are  divided,  by  boir 
name  the  most  ungrateful  of  mankind.  Y'ou  )  many  tics  are  you  not  still  united !  Homr 
well  know  that  to  me  he  owes  his  fortune ;  (  and  glory  are  common  to  you  both.  If  yoiir 
and  how  has  he  requited  my  affection  and  my )  brotlier  disgraces  himself,  you  partake  intht 
benefits  ?  By  attempting  to  ruin  me.  No,  I  ( shame:  if  you  render  brilliant  services  to  Hit 
cast  him  off;  all  the  ties  by  which  we  have  )  state,  in  immortalizing  your  name,  you  reflict 
been  united  are  broken.  I  honor  upon  his ;  in  vain  do  you  wish  to  tepir 

Joseph  {havinc;  read  the  letter).  I  fin«l,  by)  rate  the  one  from  the  otlier.  The  wiD  of 
this  imprudent  billet,  that,  deluded  by  a  foolish  )  Heaven,  the  voice  of  Nature,  the  opinion  of 
passion,  Clcophis  is  the  rival  of  his  master,  S  men,  reason,  and  even  prejudice  itself,  innte 
and  has  had  the  temerity  to  place  his  affections  )  you  to  mutual  affection  or  at  least  to  nntilll 

on  Pharaoh *s  favorite  mistress. But  how  ( services. 

has  this  writing  fallen  into  your  hands  ?  )     Phasear.  Ah !  my  lord,  how  easy  it  ii  til 

Phasear.  I  have  gained  over  the  slave  who  (  censure  hatred,  when  we  have  never  ezped- 
is  privy  to  this  intrigue.  )  enced  the  blackness  of  ingratitude.    But  ii 

Joseph.  And  what  is  your  intention  ?  (  you,  like  me,  had  been  so  unworthily  betiajad 

Phasear.  To  take  vengeance  on  a  villain. )  by  a  brother  .... 
The  king  shall  this  day  know  that  he  is  be-  c     Joseph.  O  Phasear! — but  your  brother  hii 
trayed.    You,  Orasis,  have  alone  the  right  of  ^  not  attempted  your  life,  and  even  suppofling 
approaching  his  person — carry  him  this  bil-niim  capable  of  such  a  crime — Yes,  Phasear,  1 
let.  )  repeat  it,  you  ought  not  to  seek  revenge ;  stil! 

Joseph.  Was  a  conspiracy  forming  against )  he  is  your  brother  .... 
him,  or  did  the  least  danger  threaten  tlie  state  s     Phasear.  Y'ou  soon  would  change  your  Ofi' 
or  his  person,  I  should  not  fail  to  inform  him )  nion,  were  you  in  my  place  ....  To  cut  tiM 
of  it  at  tlie  peril  of  his  life.    But  why  should  I  \  matter  short,  do  you  refuse  the  favor  I  ne- 
wish to  deprive  him  of  an  illusion  perhaps ;  licit ? 
necessary  to  his  hajipiness  ?  (     Joseph.  In  the  name  of  our  common  friend' 

Phasear.  So  then,  Orasis,  you  refuse  to ;  ship,  I  beseech  you  not  to  be  precipitate 
serve  me.  (  give  yourself  time  for  reflection. 

Joseph.  What  do  you  require  me  to  do  ? )  Phasear.  Well,  my  lord,  at  your  request  Ili 
An  action  which  would  serve  but  to  degrade )  wait  until  to-morrow ;  if  after  that,  you  still 
us  both  ?  )  persist  in  your  refusal,  I  declare  to  you  that  1 

Phasear.  I  ask  you  to  do  notliing  but  what )  will  myself  present  this  writing  to  the  king. 
1  would,  without  hesitation,  do  for  you,  were  I     Joseph.  Could  you  then  dare  become  you 
we  to  change  situations.  )  brotlier 's  accuser? 

Joseph.  No,  Phasear.  Y^our  passion  mis-  (  Phasear.  I  dare  every  thing  to  gratify  mi 
leads  you.    Were  it  not  for  the  blindness )  vengeance. 
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^Mcpft.  Such  an  action  will  blast  your  rcpu-S  must  withdraw  him  from  the  hands  of  these 

btioD.  )  my  inhuman  brothers — what !  can  I  still  call 

Flairar.  Of  that  you  will  be  the  cause.       ( them  brothers !    I  will  not  sec,  without  trou- 

Jmeph,  Should  I  do  that  which  you  request, )  blc,  him  who  will  con<hict  Benjamin  to  my 

VMUyou  be  the  less  guilty  ?  I  ])resence ;  but  what  would  be  his  confusion. 

fkuear.   No  more,  my  lord ;   to-morrow )  should  he  discover  that  this  Ora^^is  who  gov- 

^  jnirill  inform  me  of  your  final  resolution.  (  ems  Kf^ypt,  tliis  Onisi.^,  tlic  minister  and  fii- 

K  Ut  OS  change  the  subject.    These  Hebrews, )  voritc  of  a  powerful  kin:;,  is  that  same  Joseph 

I  ihoie  misery  you  relieved,  have  had  recourse  ^  whom  he  sold  as  a  vile  slave.    My  God !  this 

tme  to  obtain  a  moment's  audience.  \  frightful  remombrancc  makes  me  start  with 

kieph.  What  want  they  with  me?  )  horror.    Sunily  I  cannr)t  see  one  of  those  frat- 

Phatear,  Deeply  penetrated  with  your  good- \  ric ides  without  calling  to  mind  that  day  of 

Mn,  they  wish  to  express  in  your  presence  )  hatred,  fury  and  tem^r,  on  which  I  fotmd  in 

fti gratitude  they  feel.  (  my  brothers  a  band  of  assassins !    Kven  now 

^   httpk.  Let  them  depart— let  tliem  return )  1  think  1  hear  their  tumultuous  cries,  their 

ti  their  venerable  father!  I  cannot  receive  ?  dreadful  menacing  expressions.    I  think  1  see 

to.    And  you,  my  lord,  have  you  seen  S  them  under  the  intlucnce  of  rage  ungoverna- 

ftue  strangers  ?  )  ble,  and,  stifling  all  remorse,  surround  me, 

Pkatear.  Yes,  my  lord;  and  I  acknowledge  \  seize  me,  and  pliinsje  me  inin  tint  gloomy  pit 

ill  the  youth  and  l)eauty  of  the  youngest )  which  they  hud  chosen  for  my  tomb.    From 

km  deeply  interested  me.  ( the  bottom  of  this  cavern  I  implored  the  God 

Jm^  (ittored).  What!  tliey  have  brought )  of  Abraliam,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  and  my 

lith  them  their  youngest   brother  I — Know  (  feeble  voice  ascended  to  his  tlmine.    Thou 

)Wi  the  name  of  this  youth  ?  )  wert  my  preserver,  0  onmipotcnt  God  !    I 

Phaiear.  He  is  called  Benjamin.  ?  cannot  bettor  acknowledge  tliy  goo<lness,  than 

Jfuq^k  {aside).    What  do  1  hear!    Benja- S  by  forgetting  the  outrages  I  have  received. 

■m  is  with  them !     {.dlowl) .    Well,  my  l»>rd, )  To  triumph  ovct  a  just  n.'sentnu;nt,  to  imitate 

bntiafy  you,  I  consent  to  see  this  l)oy.    Let  s  thy  clemency,  in  fuie,  to  panlon  injuries,  theso 

Che  of  his  brothers  conduct  him  to  my  pre- )  are  sacrilices  the  most  agreeable  in  thy  sight, 

■ttce.  (  and  the  most  worthy  honi:ii;e  I  can  oiler  thee. 

Phatear.  Th*»y  are  all  assembled  near  the  )  SomelxHly  apj)ivi.K']ics ;  it  is  doubtless  Benja- 

plice;  I  go  myself  to  cany  them  your  an-    min.    How  I  burn  to  embrace  hini!    But  I 

•wer.  )  must  be  calm.    I  n<*fd  not  fi'ar  being  recog- 

Joitpk,  Wben  I  shall  have  dismissed  them,  j  nizt'dby  liis  conductor  in  my  pR*sont  rank; 

Iwishtospeak  witli  you.  )  and,  be«id«'s,  age,  lapse  of  time,  and  this 

Phuutar.  I  shall  return,  my  lortl.  >'  scorching  climate  have  wivughl  such  an  alter- 

Jtttph,  You  will  find  me  here.  )  ation  in  my  featuix's, — they  come — I  tremble  ; 

[/♦>//  Pha?ear.  ^  how  dillerent  are  the  sentiments  that  possess 
hteph  (aJone) ,  O  thou,  my  true  bn»thcr!)my  soul!  let  me,  if  possible,  dissemble  the 
Vfaom  Rachel  has  carried  in  her  womb,  whom  ?  excess  of  trriuble  and  tenderness  which  alone 
*Ke  an  infant  I  have  never  seen,  how  shall  I  \  can  betniy  me. 
'  k able  to  conceal  the  emotions  thy  presence )  K/iAr  Simeon  r/ru/ Benjamin. 

*ill cause!     What !  at  such  an  age,  to  under- (     Joseph  {nHulr^UHtkin'^  at   licnjamin).   It  is 
tte  so  long  and  painful  a  journey!    And  to)  he!  it  is  Benjamin!    ()  htrikin«:  picture  of  a 
What  hands  hast  thou  been  intrusted!  it  is  to  ;  much  loved  mother!   what  delightful  ideas 
the  children  of  Lea  that  Jacob  has  confided  )  you  occ:u<ion!     {jUuud  to  Siiiwon),    Come 
Beojamin !    But,  alas  !  my  father  could  not  \  forwanl. 

faww  the  envy  and  cruelty  of  men  who  ha<l ;  Simeon  (Avirr/iw::  «.*i7/i  Brnjamin).  \\i !  my 
sworn  my  destruction !  Ah !  if  Benjamin  is  \  lord,  it  is  at  your  feet  we  ought  to  exjiress  to 
fear  to  Jacob,  if  he  is  beloved  as  Joseph  was, )  you  our  gratitude. 

'  have  every  thing  to  fear  for  his  safety!    I^     Joseph  {raising  them).  What  do  you  do? 
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You  stood  in  need  of  assistance ;  and,  in  scrv-  (you  desire  it,  I  will  send  you  back  to  yi 
ing  you,  I  have  but  fulfilled  the  duty  humanity  ;  native  country. 

imposes  ;  were  not  your  soul  a  stranger  to  f  Simeon.  Ah  !  my  lord,  what  is  it  yon  f 
humanity,  you  would  cease  to  admire  so  sim- !  pose  ?  Kver  since  Jacob  lost  the  eider  aoi 
pie  and  natural  an  act.  i'  Rachel,  Benjamin  has  become  the  oljcet 

Simeon  (asiV/r).  Sun>Iy  that  voice  is  fa- ^  his  most  tender  atll'ction.  In  confiding  to  I 
miliar! — his  countenance, his  discourse,  every  (  care  tliis  much  loved  child,  he  made  Wf 
thing  I  see  in  him  excites  in  me  I  know  not  (  mise,  with  an  oath,  to  restore  him  to  hii  an 
what  sensations.  /  Without  TkMijamin,  we  dare  not  present  oi 
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Joseph.  What  is  your  name  ?  (  selves  before  him.    The  recital  of  your  ggi 

Simeon.  Simeon,  my  lord.  ;  nesif  towanls  lienjamin  would  be  consida 

Joseph.  And  this  youth  ?  (  as  a  fiction.    Jtc  would  accuse  us  of  hsii 

Simeon.  He  is  called  Benjamin.  S  contrived  the  death  of  his  son. 

Joseph,  Is  he  your  brother?  (     Jmpph.  What!  you,  llie  brother  of  Bcq 

Simeon.  Jacob  is  our  common  futhei,  but  (  min,  ycm  to  be  liable  to  au  accusation  so  hi 
tlic  good  llachcl,  his  mother,  was  not  mine.  /  riblc  !  How  could  your  fatlier  suspect  |l 
Joseph.  Is  he  then  liachrKs  only  child  ?  [,  of  barlvirity  which  makes  human  nature  till 
Simeon,  Alas  !  my  loni,  she  had  anoUierson.  ^  der  at  the  thou^^ht  ?  How  could  he  iflia^ 
Joseph.  And  his  name  ?  I  that  you  would  be  so  inhuman  as  to  unite II 

Simeon.  Joseph.  |  arm  yourselves  against  a  brother  who  alm| 

Joseph.  Is  he  with  you  i  ( loved  you  ?    JNo,  such  inhumanity  cannot  C 

Simeon.  Ah  !  my  lord.  5  ist. 

Joseph.  W-hy !  you  so.cu\  troubled !  /      Simeon  (midc).  £ach  word  he  prononH 

Simeon.  For  mercy's  sake,  (piestion  me  not  ( overwhelms  me  with  confusion, 
concerning  that  unfortunate  youth.  (     Joseph.  But  I  see  you  persist  in  your  tdm 

Joseph.  And  why?    W'as  he  unworthy  of  ^  Benjamin,  I  wish  not  to  constrain  you. 
his  father  ?  puriidious  and  cruel  towards  you  ?  /  ask  of  you  only  to  remain  yet  some  horns  i 
did  he  merit  your  hatred  ?  ( the  palace.    This  is  tlie  time  apix>inted  I 

Sim€on.  Ah !  no :  he  was  innocent  and  vir-  )  my  friends  to  meet,  pre]>aralions  being  mil 
tuous.  (  for  a  bantjuet,  to  which  I  invite  you  and  jn 

Joseph.  You  shed  tears.  i  brothers.      When  I  shall  have  fulfilled  1 

Simeoti.  My  lord,  you  unintentionally  pierce  (duty  of  liosjutality  towards  you,  you  willl 
my  heart  with  grief.  ^  at  liberty  to  dq»art. 

Joseph  {tibiilr).  His  remorse  afll-cts  me;  I  )     Simcnn.  My  lord,  penetrated  with  a  du 

nmst  cease  to  alllict  him.  {..-ilowl).  Aj»pn>ach,  { sense  of  the  benefits 

Benjamin;  sIhuiM  I  wish  to  retain  you  some  i     Joseph    {iitterruptin:;   him).    Go,   gO»  ■ 

time  in   Kg} pt,  would  you  conseut  to  stay  j  friends.     [EjU  iyhiiconjblhwedb^  Benjtm 

with  me?  ^     Justph  {aionv).  Jacob  prefers  BcnjamiDl 

Jinijamiu.  Could  I   do  so,  my  lonl,  whik*  { the  childien  of  Lea!    Ah!  doubtless  Bei^p 

my  ialher  dwells  in  Canaan  ?  (  min  is  to  his  brothers  an  object  of  envytt 

Juseph.  I  could  e;isily  procure  you  a  s^den-  /  hatred !    It  is  not  to  restore  him  to  hisiallM 

did  fortune.  ( that  they  refuse  him  to  me  ;  but,  jealous  < 

Binjamin.  What  fortune  could  comjiensate  |  the  favor  I  wish  to  show  him,  tliey  alreM 

lor  beini;  absent  from  my  father,  for  the  hap-  (  meditate  his  ruin;  but  I  will  snatch  him froi 

piness  of  consoling  him  in  his  old  agi*,  of  hving  '.  their  hands !    Amiable  child  !  how  dew  tlH 

witli  hhu  ?  (  art  to  me  !    Thou  hast  supplied  my  place  i 

Jostph.  For  sueh  a  sentiment  1  give  you  '  the  allections  of  my  fatiier;   thou  hart  II 

credit ;  it  renders  ytni  still  more  ph•a^illg  in  /  ceived  all  the  blessings,  all  tlie  |iateiiiil<ci 

my  flight.    But  you  shall  again  see  Jacob ;  J  res.M'M  of  which.,  through  the  perfidy  of  B 

let  your  bi others  depart,  they  will  tell  lam  the  /  brothers,  I  have  been  deprived!    O  By  fiitl 

reasons  of  your  stayjng  in  Egypt;  and  when  (er!  notwitlistaiuUng  the  favors  fortune  beq 
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!)itterly  do  I  regret  our  scpara- )  Phasear.  What  do  you  say  ?  Great  God ! 
d  in  a  stranij*?  land  by  the  most  *  Joseph.  Yes,  my  brothers — but  brothers,  in- 
lister  of  a  sovereiijn  to  me  so  human  and  perfidious,  who  conspired  to  de- 
1 1  to  abandon  K^jiit,  the  gov-  (  stroy  mc.  They  wished  even  to  take  away 
ich  he  has  committed  to  my  (  my  life ;  my  innocence,  my  youth,  my  cn- 
to  quit  the  wife  wlinm  ho  has  '  treaties,  notliing  could  soften  their  flinty  hearts, 
the  children  Heaven  has  grant-  '  Tlicy  condemned  mc  to  a  most  frightful  and 
[  cannot  return  to  my  country  ;  iingerin;;  death.  They  plunged  me  into  a 
ing  the  guilt  of  my  brotherf,  di'ep  pit  and  shut  me  up  alive  in  that  dreadful 
g  trouble,  disorder  and  afllic-  tonib.  They  were  steeled  against  pity  and 
>osom  of  my  family!  But  I  n'morse.  They  wore  deaf  to  the  voice  of  na- 
nf  Phasear;  I  must  hasten  to  ture.  To  their  avarice  alone  am  I  indebted 
ign  I  have  formed.  J  for  my  life.    Some  Ismaclite  merchants  hap- 

Enter  Phasear.  (  pened  to  pass  by  that  fatal  place.    My  assas- 

come  in  time,  dear  Phasear ;  I .  sins  formed  the  design  of  selling  me.    I  was 
r  your  assistance.  <  drawn  from  the  abyss  to  which  their  hatred 

1  know,  my  lord,  that  I  am  at '  had  committed  me,  and  delivered  as  a  slave 

/  to  those  strangers,  who  conducted  me^into 
I  depend  upon  an  inviolable  ■  l'^g>'pt. 

(     Phasear.   You  make  me  tremble.     Their 
you  doubt  ray  fidelity,  my  '  crime  is  indeed  atrocious,  unheard  of.    But, 

^  my  lord,  these  wretches  are  your  brothers,    In 
!  is  precious.    Hear  me,  Pha- '  covering  them  with  infamy,  in  delivering  them 
trews  who  have  s])oken  to  me ;  up  to  tlie  rigor  of  the  laws,  consider  tliat  the 
ng  with  their  brothers.    Pre-  •  disgrace  will  reflect  upon  you. 
?parture,  I  wish  to  invite  tliem  '.     Joseph.  Should  I  determine  on  vengeance,  I 
anquct  in  the  palace.    I  will  ;  can  etlect  it  without  sharing  their  dishonor: 
I.    Yoti  in  my  place  shall  do  -  they  cannot  themselves  recognize  me ;  and 
the  feast.     I  will  order  my  ;  tlic  world  knows  not  they  are  my  brothers. 
?  placed  before  Benjamin  :  and,  ^     Phasear.  But  can  you,  my  lord,  conceal 
'ay»  you  must  e3q)ertly  hide  it .  that  knowledge  from  yourself? 
oh  the  youth  carries  on  his  ^     Joseph.  Is  it  you,  Phasear,  who  speak  thus? 
3  is  all  the  service  I  require.      )  you,  who  burn  with  the  desire  of  destroying 
lat!  my  lord,  and  must  I  hide  -  your  brother?  you,  in  fine, who  have  besought 
luderstand  you  not.    Do  you  ;.  me  to  aid  you  in  your  schemes  of  vengeance  ? 
it  on  him  as  a  girt  ?  }     iV/asrar.  But  do  you  consider  how  criminal 

;  above  all,  be  careful  not  to '[  the  deed  you  would  have  me  commit? 

)     Joseph.  And  do  you  not  ask  me  to  denounce 
t  what  is  your  design  ?  <  a  man  who  has  never  been  my  enemy  ?    If  I 

rely  sliall  they  have  arrived  at ':  show  to  the  king  the  billet  you  have  seized, 
?mpliis,  when  they  shall  be  ar-  { the  destruction  of  Cleophis  is  inevitable, 
jrder.    The  cup  shall  be  do- ;     Phasear.  But,  at  least,  to  accomplish  his 
will  be  found  in  the  sack  of  i  destruction  I  have  not  recourse  to  calumny, 
len  my  guards  shall  reconduct ;     Joseph.  Have  you  not  made  use  of  fraud 
lace  as  criminals  guilty  of  an  :  and  treachery  in  seducing  the  slave  who  be- 

vile  that '  trayed  his  master?    And  can  you  compare 

icavens,  what  do  I  hear !  <  your  situation  with  mine  ?    Cleophis  has  in- 

cfcive  your  surprise,  and  1  am  ',  deed  failed  in  the  duties  of  friendship  and  of 
ise  it.  Learn,  then,  the  whole  /  gratitude  ;  but  has  he  attempted  to  deprive 
These  strangers  who  interest  (  you  of  life  or  liberty  ?  What  ought  to  be  my 
e ^my  brothers!  ,  resentment,  if  yours  is  so  violent ?    To  con- 
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elude,  if  I  accuse  my  assassins  and  perse-  7     Joseph.  I  understand  joa.    Give 
cutors  of  an  imaginary  crime,  have  they  not  (  billet  of  Clenphis. 
committ<Hl  one  a  thousand  tiiiifs  mun;  detesti- ;     Phaxrar  {taking  it  out  of  hit  potkH) 
blc  than  that  which  1  impute  to  them  ?  ( it  is ;  you  engage  to  deliver  it  to  the  I 

Phasear,  But  the  younjjrsl,  tliut  youth  so  5  Joseph.  Yes,  to-morrow  morning,  i 
beautiful  and  innocont,  has  not  (loser\'ed  your  ?  that  time  you  do  not  change  your  min 
hatred;  he  shares  not  in  the  crime  of  his  un-  >  Phascar  (eirins:  him  the  letter).  To} 
happy  brothers.  f  trust  my  revenge,  and  I  take  charge  o 

Josfph.  Ah  !  doubt  not  that  he  is  dear  to  )     Joxrph.  IM  us  lose  no  mora  time, 
me — think  you  I  ran  hate  l^'njamiii  ?  }  give  the  remaining  onlers  necessai] 

Phaxcar,  By  what  infatuation,  then,  are  <  success  of  my  design  ;  do  you  go  to  fi 
you  inclined  to  lay  tlie  theft  to  him  ?  )  jamin  and  his  bn>thers,  and  take  upon 

Joseph,  Vou  fhall  know  this  evening.    In  {  business  of  their  reception. 
the  meantime,  rest  content  as  to  Ills  fate,    lie  )      Phafnnr.  Depend  upon  me,  and  fo 
has  nothins;  to  fear  fi-om  mc  ;  ibr  this  1  pledge  :'  your  ])romi«es. 
my  sacred  word.  )     Joseph.  Into  what  a  fatal  blindness 

Phascar.  I  think  I  sec  into  your  design :  I  our  pas.-ions  plunge  us.  With  what  i 
you  wish  to  accuse  these  IIi.*brews  of  the  •;  ble  I'orcc*  <lo  they  drive  Phasear  to  az 
double  ^tiilt  of  stealing  the  cup  and  wishing  '  which  his  reason  detests  and  which  i 
to  lay  the  crime  on  Benjamin.  Benjamin  also  (  him  to  see  in  another.  O  Thou  wfa 
may  believe  it,  and  without  doubt  will  share  )  siting  eye  pcnetratetli  the  hearts  c 
in  the  hatred  you  bear  your  brothers,  and  thou  God  of  my  father !  be  propitiou 
abandon  them  without  regret.  ;  desiijn  ;  enalile  me  to  deliver  Benjan 

Joseph,  Be  it  as  it  may,  do  you  consent  to  %  the  dangers  that  threaten  him,  those : 
what  1  ask  of  you  ?  )  dangers  from  which  thou  hast  deliveic 

Phasear,  These  unfi>rtunates  have  implorecl : 

my  protection ;  and  .shall  I  join  in  a  plot  to  )  

destroy  them  !     Orasis,  you  just  now  exhoiteil  ? 

me  to  forget  injuries;  wouM  it  not  be  worthy  )  Act  II. 

of  you  to  set  me  this  nolile  example  ?  (     Phasear  (alone.)  It  is  done  !    I  hi 

Joseph,  Would  you  follow  it  ?  J.  fdled  this  criminal  engagement !     I 

Phasear  (after  sovic  moments  of  silence). )  aWWo.  the  remorse  with  which  I  ai 
After  all,  never  was  resentment  better  founded  (  whelmed  !  These  unhappy  stranger 
than  yours :  your  brothers  are  monsters  un-  /  trated  with  gratitude,  are  on  the  point 
worthy  of  existence;  however.  I  llutter  my- ( ting  the  ])alace  loaiUng  Orasis  with  bl 
self  that  even  in  your  veniiieance  you  will ;  the  cruel  Orasis,  who  has  heaped  his 
listen  to  tlie  voice  of  nature  aiul  humanity  ■  on  them  only  to  cover  them  witli  ign 
pleading  in  their  behalf.  It  is  not  their  death  ;  How  little  have  I  known  this  favorite 
you  desire.  v  en,  this  deliverer  so  famous  tor  his  gei 

Joseph.  No ;  certainly  not.  )  his  fortune !    I  admir<>d  him  ;  I  was 

Phasear.  Swear  to  um  that  their  lives  shall  {  him ;  but  I  feel  that  he  has  lost  all  < 
be  preserved.  J  my  rei^anl.    How  could  he  think  thai 

Joseph,  This  I  do  willingly.  ^  ship  itsrlf  could  demand  the  service 

Phasear.  Lv[  whatever  els«»  be  the  punish-  <  rendered  him  ?  No.  in  becoming  his 
ment  you  prepare  for  them,  it  will  not  be  too  )  ])lice,  I  cease  to  be  his  friend.  Yet  wi 
severe  for  the  crime  they  have  committed.  \  can  1  reproarh  him?  With  a  thirst  1 
Well  then,  Orasis,  my  friendsliip  f«.ir  you  Iri-  /  g<-ance  with  which  I  am  myself  con 
umplis  over  my  scniples.  But  I  have,  in  my  (  But,  whatever  he  may  say,  my  hatred  : 
turn,  the  right  of  exacting  from  you  apnKtf)  founded  than  his:  if  his  brotliers  hai 
of  an  attachment  similar  to  that  with  which }  mitted  a  frightful  crime,  it  was  only  I 
you  inspire  mc.  (  moment  of  fury  and  madness ;  and,  I 
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Josqpi  and  his  iroihrntm  ^/      ». .;  y  -  hM9 

being  its  Tietiin,  Orasis  owes  to  that  his  elc-  (  belongs  to  me,  since  he  makes  use  of  it  only 
intion  and  bis  happiness ;    while  I,  unde- 1  to  torment  and  hurt  me  ? 
■tnredly  betrayed  by  a  brother  who  owes  to  /     Josrph.  I  hear  a  noise.    It  is  the  voice  of 
me  bis  fortune,  fmd  in  him  only  an  ambitious  ^  Zares.    Perhaps  he  brings  back  Benjamin. 
liiil  who  thwarts  all  my  designs,  and  that  for )     Fhascar  {asidt).  Dreadful  moment !    How 
may  yean,  and  who,  joining  insolence  to  in-  ( can  I  support  the  presence  of  these  unhappy 
fMfitiide,  audaciously  insults  roe  and  reganls  ^  men  ? 
acilher  my  hatred  nor  resentment ;  can  I  then  (  Enter  Zares. 

tn  dearly  buy  the  pleasure  of  loaiiing  him)     Jone})k,  What  would  you,  Zares? 
litb  disgrace  and  confusion  !    Well,  lo-mor-  ^     Zares.  My  lord,  I  have  found  the  cup. 
mr  I  shall  be  revenged.    Somebody  comes.  S     Josqth,  Who  was  the  thief? 
ft  is  Orasis.    I  must  bide  the  involuntary' )     Zares,  Tlie  youngest  brother  of  these  un- 
booble  that  agitates  my  breast.  s  happy  Hebrews ;  but  such  surprise  and  grief 

Enter  Joseph.  /  did  he  discover,  that  scarcely  can  I  yet  be- 

Jhteph.  I  have  been  looking  for  you,  Pha- ',  licvc  him  guilty.  This  crime  has  doubtless 
Mr,  in  Older  to  inform  you  of  the  success  of)  been  committed  by  bis  brothers,  perhaps  with- 
er artifice.  Zares  just  now  told  me  that  my  ^  out  his  knowledge. 
apwasnot  to  be  found,  I  then  gave  orders ')  Janeph.  Have  they  denied  the  crime? 
fv  the  pursuit  of  Benjamin  and  his  brothers,  ^  Zares,  Thoy  all  appeared  confounded,  thun- 
ndirithout  doubt  we  shall  soon  see  them  be- ';  derstruck.  They  spoke  of  remorse,  of  divine 
&nu8.  /  justice,  ami  nothing  could  I  draw  from  them 

PAucor.  Ah !  my  lord !  s  but  broken  sentences  intermingled  with  sighs 

Joitpk.  What  troubles  you  ?  /  and  tears. 

Planar.  W^hat  is  your  intention?  What{  /Vmxcar  (asi^/r).  My  heart  is  torn  with  an- 
vengeance  do  you  meditate  ?  )  guish. 

Joupk.  1  have  already  told  you  you  Fht^uld  i     Joseph,  Where  are  they? 
bow  before  we  separate.    But  whence  this  S     Zares,  At  the  palace  gates,  under  a  guard 
uneasiness,  Phasear  ?  )  of  your  slaves. 

Pkauar.  In  vain  should  I  attempt  to  dis-  (     Joseph.  Let  tliem  be  brought  hither, 
umblethe  regret  I  feel  for  having  consented  )  [^xi7  Zares. 

to foor desire.  (     Josr;)A.  Whither  do  you  hasten,  Phasear? 

Joseph,  And  do  you  not  wish  me  to  second  )  Phasear.  Let  me  go — permit  me  to  quit  the 
yoor  reTenge  ?    If  you  still  desire  the  de.struc-  (  palace. 

^of  Cleophis,  conceal  from  me  your  re-  5     Joseph,  No,  no,  my  friend,  I  wish  you  to 
BMne.  ?  remain. 

Phmar  (aside).  Ah!  these  words  restores  Phasear,  I  cannot,  no,  I  cannot  bear  the 
^all  my  courage.  {Alovd).  Yes,  let  us)  sight.  Ah!  if  you  arc  inaccessible  to  pity, 
"Bvenge  ourselves,  and  confound  the  wicked.  \  cannot  you  at  least  conceive  how  dreadful 

7o  punish  perfidy  all  means  are  lawful.  Why  ^  must  be  the 

te  should  we  give  way  to  remorse  ?  Do  we  I  Joseph.  Inconsistent  man  that  you  are !  Do 
injure  innocence?  To  take  vengeance  for  J  you  know  yourself !  You  apjicar  to  bewail 
crimes  coimnitted  is  to  imitate  Heaven  it.self, ;  the  futc  of  these  stranprers,  these  assassins, 
lad  become  the  instruments  of  its  fonuidablo  ':  and  yet  you  show  yourself  implacable  against 
justice.    I  no  longer  consider  your  brothers  in  (  a  brother. 

May  other  light  than  that  of  vile  assassins  (  Phasear.  I  confess  that  this  cruel  reproach 
whose  crimes  have  merited  death.  You  will )  is  but  too  well  Ibundcd ;  but,  be  it  virtue  or 
cot  take  their  lives,  why  then  should  I  lament  ^  weakness,  I  find  in  my  breast  a  remorse  which 
their  fate  or  censure  your  proceedings  ?  To )  I  in  vain  endeavor  to  stille. 
ne  Cleopbis  owes  his  fortune  and  his  honor ;  (  Joseph.  I  hear  the  voice  of  Benjamin.  Pha- 
be  has  been  ungrateful  and  fiorfidious.  Have  |  sear,  as  you  regard  my  friendship,  I  entreat 
I  not  the  right  of  depriving  him  of  that  which  ( you  to  remain. 
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^oi^kand  hii  ifmSers. 


Phasear.  Yes,  I  will  remain,  but  to  protect  \  science,  wo  continually  see  his  image  Mn 

these  unfoitunatc  men,  even,  if  neccssai^',  by  )  us,  as  he  appeared  at  the  moment  when,  dof 

sacrificing  my  vcniLi^cance.  ( to  his  entreaties,  and  callous  to  all  the  leeliiiipi 

Enter  Zares,  Simeon,  Keuben,  Benjamin,  ami    of  humanity,  we  willi  savage  barbarity  plunged 

all  the  brothers  of  Joseph.  i  him  into  that  pit  which  we  destined  for  hit 

Zares,  JVly  lord,  bfhokl  the  criminals.  <  tomb Would  you  believe  it,  iiijM» 

Joseph,  Leave  us,  Zares.       {Jlj-U  Zares.     (  yi)ur  prosence  alone  suiiices  to  pierce  wr 

Joseph  (turnim:  towards  his  brothers).  ITn-  J  hearts  with  tlie  most  poignant  grief?  Tour 
happy  strangers,  wiiom  my  too  j-iclding  good-  \  countenance,  as  well  as  the  sound  of  y«wr 
ness  irxluced  me  to  receive  within  my  p:Uace,  •'  voice,  recalls  to  our  mind  tlie  object  of  our 
you  have  viohited  all  the  rights  of  sacred  hos-  /  crime  and  of  our  terror  ....  Yes,  it  is  you* 
pitahty.  It  is  in  my  power  to  prcfvent  you  !  my  lord,  whom  Heaven  has  chosen  to  aveo^ 
forever  from  returning  to  your  native  country, )  that  guilt  which  the  most  bitter  repentance  if 
but  I  will  retain  only  him  whose  guilt  is  man-  /  not  sutficient  to  expiate.  Perhaps  in  aSenag 
ifest.  Benjamin  must  remain  in  iigypt.  Go, )  ourselves  to  the  rigor  of  your  justice.  Heaven 
you  are  free.  (  will  restore  to  our  hearts  some  portion  of  trm- 

Phasear  {anilc).  Once  more  I  breatlie  freely.  J  quillity.    To  conclude,  my  lonl,  whether  jroor 

Simeon,  No,  my  lord,  Benjamin  is  not )  sentence  be  death  or  slavery,  we  submit  t» 
guilty ;  we  are  the  just  o!>iocts  of  your  anger  •'  your  decree ;  but,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  here* 
and  of  the  venijeance  of  Heaven.  Restore  )  alter,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon  this  youth,  this 
Benjamin,  then,  to  his  country,  to  his  father;  \  Benjamin !  have  compassion  on  his  tenders^ 
and  let  fall  upon  us  the  whole  weight  of  your  ;  and  innocence,  alone  worthy  of  rendering  eoD- 
indignation.  (  solation  to  his  virtuous  father!    Let  him  le- 

Reuben.  Set  Benjamin  at  liberty,  and  we  will  /  turn  to  dry  liis  tears,  and  to  tell  him  that  tli0 
accept  of  slavery  as  a  ctiastisement  which  we  <  unhaiipy  children  of  Lea  have  freely  offeieii 
have  but  too  well  merited.  \  themselves  for  the  surviving  son  of  Kachel. .  - 

Benjamin.  "What  do  you  say,  my  brothers  ?  ^     Phasear.  O  generous  Orasis !  what  sentence 
Do  you  think  to  justify  me  l)v  accusing  your-  s  are  you  going  to  pronounce? 
selves?   If  you  lose  your  honor,  can  I  recover  /     Joseph  {turning  to  his  brothers).  It  is  too 
mine  ?  And  do  you  tliink  to  save  ine  by  sacri-  \  much !  No  longer  can  I  withstand  remorse  so 
ficing  yourselves  ?    No,  1  will  share  your  fate,  /  sincere  I    Children  of  Jacob,  receive  my  ps^ 
be  it  what  it  may.  (  don,  and  come  to  the  embraces  of  your  brother 

Joseph.  How  tlien,  Simeon,  Keuben,  are  you  }  Joseph, 
all  guilty  ?  }     {Joseph  opens  his  anns,  Ml  Oie  Hebretoi  $taH 

( The  brothers  of  Joseph,  except  Benjamin,  ex-  S  baek  crying  out).  Joseph!  O  heavens! 
claim  los:ciher).  We  are  guilty.  )     Phasear.  Again  1  have  found  my  friend. 

Benjamin.  ().  my  brothers !  \     Joseph  {to  his  brothers).  Banisli  this  £gqti 'A 

Simeon.  If  you,  my  lord,  will  deign  to  grant  /  adlicts  me. 
me  a  moment's  attention.  I  will  declare  the  (      {Simeon,  and  his  brothers  attempt  1o  cast 
truth.     With  breasts  torn  with  remorse  and)  thcmsclees  at  the  Jlet  of  their  brother).  Ah!  my 
contrition,  long  have  we  been  draining  on  a  ^  lord. 

miserable  existence.    A  moment  of  I)lin«lnes3  )     Joseph  {liflins:  them  vp).  All  is  forgotten, 
and  fur)'  has  depi  ived  us  forever  of  iimocence,  (  Ves.  1  am  your  brother ;  my  warmest  atfec- 
happiness  and  peaee.    Hurried  on  by  a  fatal  J  tions  are  yours.    (?ome,  all,  to  my  arms, 
jealousy  which  made  us  view  with  envious )      (.7//  the  brothers  surround  fiim,  and  lie  on- 
eyes  the  endearments  which  our  father  he- (  braces-  thnn). 
stowed  on  a  favored  brother,  we  impiously )     Phasear.  O  moving  spectacle  ! 
sought  his  dostniction,  and  avoided  the  guilt  (     Joseph.  And  thou,  Benjamin,  how  sweet thf 
of  fratricide  only  by  delivering  him  up  to  a  }  pleasure  of  hrildin*;  thee  to  my  bosom.    Ah! 
.««tate  of  slavery.    At  present  we  are  ignorant  /  address  me  by  the  name  that  belongs  to  me. 
of  his  fate;  but,  harassed  by  a  guilty  c<»n- )  Call  me  thy  bivther. 
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Joseph  and  his  broihtrs.  ..tSl 


Ba^amin.  Ah,  my  brother !  how  often  have )  and  from  this  moment,  Simeon,  enjoy  in  this 

.    I  bewailed  your  death !    I  shared  in  the  regret  { {lalace  all  the  ri<;lits  which  you  had  in  our  fa- 

'   rfny  fattier.    Ju«!«jc  then  of  my  happiness  in  >  thor's  house.    Hut  go,  my  brothers,  wait  for 

findiiij^  myself  in  the  arms  of  Joseph.  (  me  in  the  hall ;  I  will  n^join  you,  and  after 

Jvtph.  Let  us  bless  that  Divine  mercy  tliat  |-  publicly  explaining  the    artifice   which  has 

nunited  us  I    My  brothers,  I  ni?ver  formed  the  (  caused  you  so  mucli  anxifty,  I  will  give  the 

odiww  design  of  revenging  myself:   1  only ';  final  orders  for  your  departure,  and  receive 

TObed  to  retain  Benjamin  ;  and,  to  gain  that  [  your  farewell.  [Ml  the  brothers  exeunt. 

■^  point,  I  thought  1  might  employ  artifice  ;  but  '      Phascar.  At  last  we  are  alone — generous  and 

^  atltft  I  have  read  your  hearts,  and  all  my  (ears  )  noble  friend  !  do  vou  think  that  Phasear  has 

C  ire  dissipated.     Go,  I  confide  JJenjauiin   tn  Hn  vain  admired  your  virtue?    Give  me  that 

I  JW.   Cor.diict  him  to  the  arms  of  Jacob ;  to  •  fatiU  billet. 

the  benefits  you  have  received  from  the  minis-  \     Joseph  (pvins  him  the  billet).  Enough — ^be- 

lirof  Pharaoh  I  will  add  the  gills  of  a  brother )  lieve  me,  in  receiving  this  writing,  I  was  well 

who  has  n:storcd  you  to  his  affection.    Tell  {  assured  you  would  again  demand  it  of  me. 

;  Of  fatlier  that   .^acred   duties  retain  me  in)      Phasear  {tahini;  the  billet).  1  renounce  Ibr- 

Egj-pt,  btit  that  I  cannot  fully  enjoy  my  good  .;  ever  hatred  and  vengeance,  those  horrid  emo- 

•    fintttne,  unless  I  share  it  with  him  and  with  [.  tituis,  those  infuriate  passions  of  weak  and 

Bf  brothers.    Let  him  come  hither  to  me  ac- *  cruel  souls,  (lie.  teatft  the  billet.)    You  have 

companied  by  his  family:  tliat  he  will  consent  ■  ojxtnr.d  my  eyes ;  you  have  taught  me  the  ex- 

Ictenot  doubt.    As  for  me,  deprived  of  the  ■  tent  of  the  sacrctl  rights  of  nature.   I  have  felt 

pleasure  of  revisiting  the  land  in  which  I  first  i  the  happiness  wliich  the  glory  of  knowing  how 

bi'held  the  light,  when  my  father  and  my  bro- /  to  panion  procures — yes,  the  day  on  which 

lber«  im-ell  in  JVIemphis,  I  shall  look  upon  it ;  Pharai>li,  in  the  mid.st  of  his  court,  received 

*Ey  country.  S  you  and  heaped  honors  up<m  you  Jis  the  tutelar 

Smron.  My  lord,  behold  our  tears  !    What  "  genius  of  his  empire,  you  appeared  to  me  less 

faniniajj'e  can  picture  tlie  feelings  that  pene- ;,  great,  less  happy,  than  tlic  instant  1  beheld  you 

tett;  is:    Joseph  condescends  to  intrust  Bun-  /  in  the  arms  of  your  brothers. 

Junin  to  our  care  !    Ah  I  my  lord,  the  unex<i-  '^     Jov'ph.  Phasear,  crown  ail  my  wishes— pro- 

Aess  ^ijisipated  by  your  goneixjsity  will  perhaps  ;  misc  me  to  see  Cleoiihis  again,  and  take  him 

arJ5e  again  before  our  return — we  ought  to  se-  '"  to  your  bosom. 

care  the  tranquillity  of  our  bentrfactor ;  suli'er  \  Phaftear.  1  joyfully  engage  to  do  so.  Let  us 
loe  t;>  reiiiain  in  Memphis.  Keceive  Simeon )  go  to  Benjamin  who  waits  for  you,  and  after 
AS  a  hostage.  ^having  received  his  adieu,  you  ^  ill  conduct 

J'.ssj'fi.  All  distrust  of  my  brothers  is  forever )  me  to  my  brother. 
>anish«'.l  from  niy  hfart.  <     J().<<7///.  Dear  Phasear !   .   .   . 

^'i.vK'iii.  Hut  I  will  not  Iea\e  you.  )     rhu;ieur.  Come,  let  us  delay  no  longer. 

Joit-pL  Since  it  is  your  wish,  1  consent  to  it ;  ?  Exeunt. 
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SSf '  Paris  on  f/le  morning  of 


PARIS 

ON  THE  MORNING  OF  LOUIS  THE  SIXTEENTH'S  EXECUTION. 

TEAM8LATE0  BT  MRS.  HEXAXSi  PROX  THE  DASVICLIANA,  THE  MOST  CELCDRATEO  POLITICAL  POCH  OP  MOm. 

Hiiffh  Basvillr,  envoy  of  the  French  rRvoliitinnnry  covernrncnt,  wn9  \nit  to  denth  at  Rome  by  the  pope  fer 
an  attempt  to  excite  H'liiiiou.  1'he  Nutijcot  cif  .Mnnti'-'  poem  is  the  iMimlcmiiAiion  ofHusvilleV  spirit  to  travene 
France,  under  the  cuid:ince  of  a  chnsti>in;*  nnsd,  ami  ronteiiiiilate  tin*  mikliiiiunes  and  reverves  to  which  he 
has  eoniritmtfd.  He  is  supposed  to  enter  I'aris,  with  his  iiiiiiiuiial  guide,  at  ttic  mutueut  preceding  the  exccu- 
tiuuul' Louis  XVI. 

The  air  was  heavy,  and  the  brooding  skies 

Looked  fraught  with  omen?*,  as  to  hariuoni/c 

With  his  pale  aspect.    Tiirough  the  I'orest  round 

Not  a  leal*  whisp(:n.>d,  and  the  only  sound 

That  bmke  tlic  stillnnss  was  a  strcanilrt's  moan, 

Murnmring  aniitUt  the  rock.*  with  plaintive  tone. 

As  if  a  storm  witliin  the  woodland  bowers 

Were  gathering.    On  they  moved,  and,  lo  I  the  towers 

Of  a  far  city  nearer  now  they  drew, 

And  all  revealed  expanding  on  their  view, 

The  ]3abylon,  the  scene  of  crimes  and  woes, 

Paris,  the  guilty,  tlie  devoted,  rose. 

•  ♦  t  *  « 

In  the  diirk  mantle  of  a  chnid  arrayed, 

"Viewless  and  hushed,  the  anircl  and  the  shade 

Entered  that  evil  city.    Onwanl  pa>MMl 

The  heavenly  being  fir-st,  vvilli  hmw  o*ercast, 

And  troubled  mien ;  while  in  his  glorious  i-yes 

Tear>  had  obscured  the  sjilcndor  of  tlie  .^^kies. 

Pale  with  di>niay,  the  tnuubling  spiiit  saw 

That  allenid  a>peet,  and  in  brcatlilr>s  awe 

Marked  the  strange  silenct'  rotiiid.    Tiie  deep-toned  swell 

Of  life's  full  tide  was  hushed  ;  tlie  sacred  bell, 

The  clamorous  anvil,  mute  :  all  sounds  were  lied 

Of  labor  or  of  mirth,  and  in  tiniir  sl(.>ad 

Terror  and  stillness  I  boding  >igns  of  wo ; 

Inquiring  gUuices,  rumors  whispi'n*d  low ; 

Question  half  uttered,  jealous  looks  that  keep 

A  fearful  watch  around  ;  and  sailness  dei.*i» 

That  weighs  upon  the  heart ;  and  voices  heard  ! 

At  intervals  in  many  a  broken  word ; 

Voices  of  mothers,  trembling  as  they  pressed 

Th'  unconscious  infant  closer  to  tJieir  breast. 

Voices  of  wives,  with  fond  imploring  cries. 

And  the  wild  eloquence  of  teai*s  and  sighs 

On  their  own  Uirt'sholds  strivini;  t<>  detain 

Their  fierce  impatient  lords;  but  weak  and  \ai' 

Affection's  gentle  bonds ;  in  that  diecul  houi* 

Of  fate  and  fury,  love  hath  lost  his  power 


For  evil  spirits  are  abroad — the  air 

Breathes  of  such  influence :  Druid  phantoms  there. 

Fired  by  that  thirst  for  victims  which  of  old 

Raged  in  their  bosoms  fierce  and  uncontrolled, 

Hush,  in  ferocious  transport,  to  survey 

The  deepest  crime  that  e*er  hath  dimmed  the  day. 

Blood,  human  blood,  hath  stained  their  vests  and  hair. 

On  the  winds  tossing  with  a  sanguine  glare. 

Scattering  red  showers  around  them.    Flaming  brands. 

And  serpent  scourges,  in  their  ruthless  hands 

Are  wildly  shaken ;  others  lifl  on  high 

The  steel,  the  envenomed  bowl,  and  hurrying  by 

With  touch  of  fire  contagious  fury  dart 

Through  mortal  veins,  fast  kindling  to  tlie  heart. 

Then  comes  the  rush  of  crowds  !  restrained  no  more. 

Fast  from  each  house  the  frenzied  inmates  pour ; 

From  eveiy  heart  affrighted  mercy  flies, 

While  her  soft  voice  amidst  the  tumult  dies. 

Then  the  earth  trembles,  as  from  street  to  street 

The  tramp  of  steeds,  the  press  of  hastening  feet. 

The  rdi  of  wheels,  all  mingled  in  the  breeze. 

Come  deepening  onward,  as  the  swell  of  seas 

Heard  at  dead  midnight ;  or  the  sullen  moan 

Of  gathering  storms,  or  hollow  boding  tone 

Of  far  off  thunder.     Then  what  anguish  pressed, 

O  wretched  Basville  !  on  thy  guilty  breast. 

What  pangs  were  tliine,  then  fated  to  behold 

Death's  awful  banner  to  the  wind  unrolled  I 

To  see  the  axe,  tlie  scalfold  raised  on  high. 

The  dark  impatience  of  the  murderer's  eye. 

Eager  for  crime !    And  he,  the  great,  the  good. 

The  martyr  king,  by  men  athirst  for  blood. 

Dragged  to  a  felon's  death  \  yet  still  his  mien 

'Midst  that  wild  throng  is  loftily  serene. 

And  his  step  falters  not !  oh  hearts  unmoved ! 

Where  have  you  borne  your  monarch !  he  who  loved — 

Loved  you  so  well  ?    Behold,  the  sun  grows  pale, 

Shrouding  his  glory  in  a  tearful  veil. 

The  misty  air  is  silent  as  in  dreail. 

And  the  dim  sky  with  shadowy  gloom  o'crspread. 

While  saints  and  martyrs,  spirits  of  the  blessed. 

Look  down  all  weeping  from  their  bowers  of  rest. 

In  that  dread  moment  to  the  fatal  pile 
The  kingly  victim  came,  and  raised  the  while 
His  patient  glance,  with  such  an  aspect  high. 
So  firm,  so  calm  in  holy  majesty. 
That  e'en  the  assassin's  heart  one  instant  shook 
Before  the  might  of  that  ascendant  look. 
And  a  strange  thrill  of  pity,  half  renewed, 
Stirred  through  the  bosom  of  the  multitude. 
Vol.  I.— Xo.  4.  If 
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Like  him  who,  breathing  mercy  to  the  last. 
Prayed  till  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past, 
£v*n  for  his  murderers  prayed,  in  that  dark  hour 
When  his  soul  yielded  to  affliction *8  power. 
And  the  wind  bore  his  dying  cry  abroad — 
"  llaii  ihou  forsaken  me,  my  God,  my  God  V* 
£*cn  thus  tlic  monarch  stood ;  his  prayer  arose. 
Thus  calling  down  forgiveness  on  his  foes ; 
«*  To  tliee  my  spirit  I  commend,**  he  cried, 
«*  And  my  lost  people ;  Father,  be  their  guide !" 

But  the  sharp  steel  descends :  tlie  blow  is  given. 
And  answered  by  a  thunder-peal  from  heaven  ; 
Karth,  stained  with  blood,  convulsive  terror  owns. 
And  her  kings  tremble  on  their  distant  thrones. 
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From  the  Annala  of  the  Propagation  of  Ibe  Faith. 

SACRED    GEOGRAPHY    OF    INDIA. 


INDIA  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest 
countries  which  the  finger  of  God  has  tra- 
ced out  on  the  face  of  the  globe.    It  occupies 
an  immense  space,  from  the  sixty-fiflh  to  the 
ninetieth  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  from 
the  thirty-fillh  to  the  eighth  degree  of  north ) 
latitude.  The  Himalaya  mountains,  the  Indus,  \ 
the  Ganges,  and  the  ocean  trace  its  outlines ; ) 
a  tropical  sun  is  prodigal  of  light  and  heat,  I 
whilst  the  snow-to])pcd  mountains,  concealing ) 
within  their  bosoms  the  most  valuable  mines,  / 
present  on  their  sides  the  vegetable  riches  of' 
every  clime.    Rivers  which  periodically  over- 
flow their  banks,  water  its  plains  covered  with 
gig^tic  forests,  which  numberless  tribes  of 
animals  inhabit,  and  the  sea,  which  casts  the 
pearl  upon  the  shores,  conveys  also  the  tribu- 
tary vessels  of  every  nation. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  men  peo- 
ple this  favored  soil.  Some  tribes  wandering 
through  the  woods,  and  many  thousands  of^ 
fishermen,  dispersed  along  the  soutliern  shores, 
aeem  the  remains  of  a  population,  which,  mas- 
ters of  the  country  at  an  immemorial  efioch, 
have  lost  their  possessions  and  their  indepen- 
dence.   The  prJAcipal  nce«  whose  successive 


migrations  gradually  corered  the  whole 
face  of  the  cotutiy,  came  from  the 
probably  from  the  vallies  of  the  ancient 
triana,  and  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Ai|i^J 
which  means  strong  men.     They  spoksfti] 
Sanscrit,  which  is  at  present  a  dead  langBi|ib: 
but  which  is  immortalized  by  the  Uteniyi 
umcnts  it  has  left  behind,  and  still  more  lij  lb- 
wonderful  aifinity  with  the  primitive  langofV^-^ 
of  Kurope.    Four  castes,  which  have  iibbI 
been  subdivided  indefinitely,  formed,  orips^F  1 
ly,  the  social  organization  of  the  countzy.  Tti 
Brahmins,  or  priests;  the  warriors,  who 
called  Kshatriyas;  the   Vaisyas,  who 
employed  in  trade  and  the  labors  of 
turc ;  and  the  Soodras,  who  were  destinsd. 
menial  employments.    Such  as  forfeited 
social  rights  in  consequence  of  some  pHk 
crime,  and  perhaps  the  last  remains  of  the  one- 
qucred  inhabitants,  formed  the  impure  eistflli 
the  most  abject  and  abhorred  was  that  of  the 
Farias.    The  warriors  divided  the  conquttci 
territory  amongst  them ;  numerous  principalip 
ties  were  founded,  the  chiefs  of  which  took 
the  title  of  rajas ;  the  two  most  powerfnl  ^- 
nasties,  the  children  of  the  sun  and  the  mocBa 
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r  TMidence  in  the  cities  of  Ayodhia  ( Mogub,  driTen  on  one  side  by  tiie  armiet  of 
naponr,  and  daring  many  centuries  /  China,  and  pressed  on  the  otlier  hand  by  tho 
with  each  other  universal  dominion.*  )  Ottoman  power,  crossed  the  mountains  and 
;iou8  belief  of  India  is  lost  in  the  ( overran  the  rich  cities  of  Hindostan.  There 
Lme,  and  the  obscurity  of  mystery.  ^  they  founded  an  empire  which  for  three  hun- 
j  be  recognized  some  obscure  traces  /  dred  years  was  the  wonder  of  Asia,  and  which, 
1  lin  and  the  promise  of  redemption,  \  by  its  sanguinary  proselytism,  forced  the  Al- 
[flgmaof  the  Holy  Trinity,  disfigured  /  conm  upon  the  conquered  inhabitants.  The 
names  of  Brahma,  V^ishnu,  and  Siva.  {  former  idolatry  of  the  country  was  undermined 
period,  these  three  personifications  )  by  the  Mussclman  faith :  the  cities  of  Agra, 
rinity  were  confounded  in  the  chaos  <  Lahore,  and  Delhi  were  embellished  with  in- 
ctricablc  mythology ;  and  at  present  ( imitabie  monuments ;  academics  were  founded, 
igical  systems  which  once  divided  •  and  schools  opened ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Ma- 
cs of  the  Bralimins  are  reduced  to  a  :  hornet  brought  with  it  the  two  scourges  which 
theism,  in  which  man  deifies  every  )  have  ever  accompanied  it, — polygamy  and  Bla- 
dder to  make  a  god  of  himself,  whilst  i  very. 

IT  castes  arc  abandoned  to  a  brutal  fe-  \  At  length  the  hour  marked  in  the  designs  of 
vhich  prescribes  the  adoration  of  (  Providence  arrived,  and  the  Catholic  faith  was 
id  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims. )  carried  with  Yasa  de  Gama  to  those  infidel 
IT  are  the  widows  of  Benares  still )  countries.  It  is  true  that  a  venerable  tradition 
onnt  the  funeral  piles  of  their  bus- 1  represented  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  as  the  first 
16  chariot  of  the  idol  Juggernaut )  ])reacher  of  the  gospel  in  those  regions ;  that 
>  death  the  fanatical  victims  who  I  flourishing  congregations  were  early  formed 
Duelves  under  its  wheels ;  thousands  ( there,  and  that  at  the  time  of  Justinian  a  bish- 
n  are  cast  into  the  waters  of  the  ^  op  resided  there,  who  fixed  his  see  at  Calliana, 
od  whole  caravans  of  travellers  per-  ^  a  city  which  is  at  present  unknown ;  his  priests 
the  sacerdotal  knives  of  the  Sicks.  S  had  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
fell  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  the  (  Ceylon,*  but  from  the  ninth  centuty,  the  Sjrrian 
oos  temples  of  EUore  and  Mahaba- ;  Mar-Thomas  had  introduced  the  errors  of  Nes- 

l  torianism  into  those  distant  churches ;  those 
low  in  ignominy,  India  could  offer  )  errors  were  removed  in  part  only  at  the  voice 
esistance  to  the  conquest  of  a  people  ( of  St.  Francis  Xavicr ;  even  at  present  a  con- 
sul, and  of  a  religion  less  impure,  ^sidcrable  number  of  erring  Christians  are  lub- 
Bfahommedan  scimitar  had  extended  ^  ject  to  the  authority  of  the  Nestorian  metro- 
its  through  Syria  and  Persia,  as  far  { politan  of  Malabar.  The  inhabitants  of  whole 
ks  of  the  Indus,  the  opulence  of  the  )  districts  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  great  apostle  of 
I  the  opposite  side  presented  a  strong  S  the  Indies ;  and  such  was  the  number  of  cate- 
to  cupidity,  and  the  tents  of  the  \  chumens  who  presented  themselves  for  bap- 
»f  Maliomet  were  soon  seen  in  those  ( tism,  that  the  arms  of  the  priests  fell  down 
ons.  The  merchants  of  Arabia  took )  from  fatigue.  Many  episcopal  sees  were  erec- 
of  the  coasts  of  Malabar ;  and  the  ( ted  by  the  care  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs ;  in 

,.  .    ,       ,  S 1547  and  1611,  the  archbishoprics  of  Goa  and 
'£  If  andcrstood  a  civil,  political,  and  S  /-.  i  •    -i.^-       «  •««>.  n     .  •  v 

luificatioD,  which  neccMarilv  renders  <  Cranganore,  and  in  1557  and  1606  the  bishop- 

the  profcMion  in  life  to  which  each  s  rics  of  Cochin,  Malacca,  and  San-Thom^-de- 
hich  forbids  all  alliance,  all  social  in-  \  w^i.-^^^...       ai*     «u  i      ^  ai.    o     •  a^ 

md  ■ometimes  oven  so  much  as  the  ]  M^Iiapour.    After  the  example  of  the  Society 

ndividaals ;  which  |)ermits  no  commu-  \  of  Jesus,  the  other  principal  religious  orders 
ship,  and  destroys  the  fraternity  of  \ 

God,  by  dcnyine  the  unity  of  origin ;  )  ♦  Sec  Csoma'f  Indico.  Sec  also  the  DieUona- 
igto  the  book  of  Indian  laws,  "  Brah-  S  He  de$  Scieneet  EceUtaioMtiquen,  article  «  /im*«;» 
■tor  made  from  his  mouth  ;  the  Brah-  S  the  narrative  of  the  Toyagcs  of  ADOUctil  Du  Pei^ 
is  arm ;  the  Kshatriya,  from  bin  leg ;  ( ron,  first  volamc  of  his  translation  ofZendAvtMia, 
•yas  and  the  Soodra,  from  his  feet.'*—  (  and  Paulin  de  St  Barthclcmi,  Viaggio  aiV  htiim 
bnott,  i.  31.  (  OriefUaU, 
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founded  missions  on  different  points ;  from  the  ( ktcly  the  intrusion  of  some  ecclenaitical  an 
frontiers  of  Thibet  to  Cape  Corznorin  there  |  thorities,  iileg^ally  nominated,  has  added  sehw 
was  nearly  a  million  of  Catholics,  who  howev-  ;  to  the  evils  already  existing.  Under  these dr 
er  seemed  only  the  seed  of  a  more  abundant  '^  cumstanceR,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  fdt  himid 
harvest.  (  bound  to  interfere ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  fti 

But  unexpected  events  did  not  suffer  those  '•■.  plenitude  of  power  vested  in  him  by  God,  B 
hopes  to  be  realized ;  the  Portuguese  influence  (  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  by  a  buD 
in  India  was  suddenly  annihilated,  and  only  a  ^  24th  of  April,  ]S38,  suppressed  the  archbidM^ 
few  cities  were  left  to  Portugal.  Ilollund  and  }  ric  of  Cranganore,  and  the  bishoprics  efCb 
Denmark  disputed  the  possession  of  a  part  of  (  chin  and  St.  Thomc-de-Meliapour,  and  nb 
the  sea-coast,  whilst  the  number  of  Knglish  |.jpcted  their  territories  to  the  jurisdiction  o 
factories  changed  into  so  many  fortresses,  and  (  Vicars-apostolic,  with  the  titles  of  bishops  6 
the  address  of  the  English  merchants,  who  had  '  parlibiu  infidclivm.  On  the  other  hand,  ftn 
become  as  powerful  as  kings,  secured  for  £ng-  <  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Capuchins,  and  the  to 
land  the  empire  of  India.  Its  possessions  are  -  minary  of  Foreign  Missions,  encouraged  bg 
divided  into  four  presidencies ;  that  of  Calcut- )  tlie  increasing  numbers  of  vocations,  and  the 
ta,  which  embraces  Bengal;  that  of  Allaha-  ■  succours  they  receive  from  the  Propagation d 
bad,  which  comprises  Hindostan ;  that  of  Bom-  J  the  Faith,  are  resuming  their  IbrmerconqQCsli 
bay,  for  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  that  of  Madras,  (  At  Madura  150,000  faithful  have  listened  to 
for  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  Island  of  ^  the  voice  of  tlie  new  pastors  sent  thtml^ 
Ceylon  forms  a  government  apart.*  Under  the  i  Kome ;  and  a  larger  number  still  have  bM 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  the  numberless  ^  united  together  in  the  churches  of  Malite 
sects  of  Protestants  were  introduced  into  the  (  Ceylon  counts  200,000  faithful  in  the  nodhBi 
country,  and  exercised  a  proselytism  which  ^  and  eastern  vicariates.  A  new  and  mors  eai- 
exposed  them  to  no  difficulties  or  dangers ;  (  soling  era  seems  to  be  opening  to  our   ' 


and  though  their  efforts  to  convert  the  pagans  <  let  us  hasten  its  approach  by  our  ofieringi  uA 
have  signally  failed,  they  were  sufficient  to  (  prayers.    Prayer  was  once  able  to  keep  iMck 
disquiet  tlie  rising  churches.  Tlie  suppression  ( the  coming  night,  which  threatened  to  laTethi 
of  the  Jesuits  lefl  without  succour  the  vast  ]  vanquished  enemy  from  the  pursuit  of  Isnel: 
missions  which  they  had  formed ;  the  revolu-  •  and  will  it  not  be  still  more  efficacious  inhM- 
tions  of  £urope,  during  the  commencement  of  ^  tening  the  approach  of  that  day  which  will R- 
the  present  century,  dried  up  the  resources  and  \  store  to  us  so  many  brethren,  by  diffusing  tks 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  religious  orders ;  in  ^  light  of  truth  throughout  those  nations  whick 
fine,  the  episcopal  sees  founded  under  the  pro-  ^  are  yet  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  error! 
tection  of  the  Portuguese  crown,  could  scarce-  ^     After  this  short  sketch  of  the  religious  des* 
ly  subsist  in  cities  which  had  not  half  their  ( tinics  of  India,  we  shall  give  a  summaiy  ofiti 
population  ;  their  authority  was  weakened  by  (  pn;sent  condition,  and  shall  make  known  fho 
the  Don  residence  of  the  titulars,  and  by  the  ^  ecclesiastical  divisions  into  which  it  is  no* 
neglect  of  the  government  of  Lisbon  to  appoint  (  distinguished. 

to  a  see,  when  it  became  vacant.    The  native  ^     I.  The  Archdiocess  of  Goa,  created  in  1557 
priests  gradually  became  undisciplined ;  and  ( comprisos  the  territory  of  that  city,  Guzexat 

f.  and  perhaps  the  Deccan  and  Nagpoor.    Stf 

sidencici  belong  to  the  Eaut-lndia  Companv,  and  )  villa-^ova-de-Goa,  where  the  population  Ol 

eoortitutc  it!  immediate  poii«ci«ioii8 ;   the' king-    jije  aucient  capital,  now  deserted,  is  concen- 

doms  of  Nepaul,  the  Deccan,  Mysore,  the  Muh-  \    .    ■,      ^m  •  \       , 

rattas,  &c.  kc.  are  tribntary  to  it.    The  French  <  trated.     llus  see  has  been  vacant  for  SOOM 

coloniei  in  India  are  divided  into  five  districtv ;  {  years,  but  is  provisionally  filled  by  an  admm 

Pondicherry,  Karikal,   lanaon,  on  the  coast  ol"^.  ,    ,  .  i     ^i     « 

Coromandel,  Mahe,  oo  the  coast  of  Malabar,  ( »"»trator  named  by  the  Portuguese  government 

Chandemagore,  in  Bengal.   Goa,  Villa- Nova-de-  ( in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  church ;  thi 

Goa,  Damaun,  Diu,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  %*j-  •j**      *.jl        i. 

Portugese  power.    The  Danes  poweM  only  the  <  ^^^  ^*°^^^'  "  distracted  by  schisms. 

•nail  island  of  Tranquebar.  ^     The  French  settlements,  which  are  subjec 
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to  tbe  coltoial  administration,  are  placed  under  (     «  2.  The  vicariate-apostolic  of  Bcni^I  com- 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  prefect-aiKM>tolic,  who  )  prises  the  ancient  missions  wliich  the  Jesuits 
Teadcs  at  Pondicherr}' ;  the  other  four  districts  (  possessed  in  that  countiy.    At  the  period  of 
ire  entrusted  to  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  /  their  suppression  they  resigned  their  places  to 
ttie  Holy  Ghost  in  Paris ;  there  is,  however,  \  the  Portii&^uese  rcIi;;ious  of  the  order  of  St. 
MsBe  it  Chandema^>rc.    Karikal  is  under )  Au^ustin,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ttKspiritaal  government  of  the  Society  of  J  Bishop  of  San  Tiiomc-de-Meliapour ;  but,  in 
Toragn  Missionii.    Tbe  small  congregation  of )  1S34,  His  Holiness  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  created 
Ttmoo  and  Mah^  is  destitute  of  all  religious  (  Bengal  into  a  vicariate-apostolic,  and  named  to 
ncfour.  )  this  post  the  Kev.  Father  Robert  St.  Legcr,  an 

n.  The  rest  of  India  forms  seven  vicariates-  ( Irish  Jesuit ;  in  1838,  he  was  provisionally  re- 
ipostolic.  ^  placed  by  Dr.  Tabenl,  Vicar-apostolic  of  Co- 

"1.  The  Vicariate-apostolic  of  Thibet  and  I  chin-China,  forced  by  persecution  to  take  re- 
HiDdostan  comprises  tlie  north  of  India,  from  ;,  fuge  at  Calcutta.    This  capital  contains  about 
Mr  the  tropic  ;  Nepaul,  and  perhaps  Bootan, }  ten  thousand  Catholics,  and  possesses  three 
which  may  be  considered  provinces  of  Thibet;  \  churches  ;  there  may  be  the  same  number  at 
•put  of  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas ;  that  >  Dakka  and  in  other  parts  of  Beni^al.  The  mis- 
tf  the  Rajpoots,  the  Seiks,  the  Afghans,  as  far  ;  sion  and  college  arc  attended  to  by  sixJesuits, 
nBerria,  are  also  within  its  circumscription, )  assisted  by  six  Portuguese  priests,  who  have 
hrt  do  not  contain  any  Christians.    In  1707,  {  submitted  to  the  new  jurisiliction,  and  three 
UK  Capuchin  missionaries  settled  in  Thibet,  ;  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Propaganda. 
M  in  consequence  of  a  persecution  which  (     ««3.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  precis- 
WM  niied  against  them,  were  forced  to  retire  |  ion  the  circumscription  of  the  vicariatc-apos- 
ii  I72B,  when  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  /  tolic  of  Madras.    The  bull  of  1838  assigns  to 
Wakof  the  Ganges,  where  theyhave  sincere- J  it  the  ancient  dependencies  of  the  diocess  of 
wined.    "When  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  sup-  (  San  Thome-de-Meliapour,  which  had  not  been 
pMed,  the  Italian  Capuchins  replaced  them  )  previously  disposed  of.    It  is  supposed  that  it 
isHiodostan.    A  Vicar-apostolic  of  that  order  ?  comprises  the  coast  of  Carnatic  to  the  south, 
WIS  lent  there  in  1803 ;  since  that  period  the  )  the  cities  of  Gon«leloor  and  Porto-novo  to  the 
Biiuon  seemed  to  have  recovered  its  former  )  north,  tlie  shore  as  far  as  Mazulipatam,  or  the 
pwsperity.    The  functions  of  vicar-apostolic  \  mouth  of  the  Kistna,  as  far  as  Bengal ;  it  would 
ire  at  present  fulfilled  by  Dr.  Pezzoni,  sixty- ;  even  seem  that  the  interior  of  India,  to  the 
fi»ejears  of  age,  who  was  consecrated  at  Rome  J  north  of  that  river,  is  to  be  added,  as  far  as 
Biihop  of  Esbona  in  1826 ;  he  resides  at  Agra, )  Nidzam  and  Nagpoor,  for  the  Vicar  of  Madras 
i>d  ii  assisted  by  a  coadjutor.  Dr.  Joseph  Bor-  /  sends  missionaries  there.  The  ancient  episco- 
ghi.  Bishop  of  Bethsaida,  who  was  consecra- )  pal  city  of  Meliapour,  near  Madras,  and  which 
Wit  Constantinople  in  1838 ;  eight  mission- )  is  thought  to  possess  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas, 
«W  and  a  native  priest  ara  charged  with  the  )  U  included  in  the  vicariate ;  the  clergy  is  coni- 
•piritual  interests  of  about  six  thousand  Chris- )  posed  of  five  missionaries   and  two  native 
fi«a.    Ten  churches  or  chapels  have  been  (  priests.   Dr.  O'Connor,  who  is  about  fifty-five 
»aiied  at  the  principal  points,  many  of  which  )  years  old,  was  named  vicar-apostolic  in  1S33 ; 
««  in  a  sUtc  of  niin ;  the  city  of  Sanlanah  |  he  belonged  to  the  Auguslinian  order  in  Irc- 
posKsses  a  magnificent  church,  built  by  the  )  land,  and  is  assisted  by  Dr.  Carew,  Bishop  of 
pious  Princess  Begum  Sumroo,  by  whom  con-  j  Philadelphia,  in  pariibvs,  who  sailed  from  Eu- 
fiderable  sums  have  been  also  left  for  the  )  rope  in  1838,  taking  with  him  six  additional 
feunding  of  a  seminary.    Three  capuchin  fa- )  Irish  missionaries.    Madras  is  the  episcopal 
thers  embarked  last  June  lor  tliosc  countries,  ( residence  :  there  are  three  churches  in  the  city, 
with  the  intention  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  )  and  four  others  in  the  suburbs  and  vicinity; 
the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  where  General  Allard,  ( the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  vicariate  may 
by  his  talents  and  services,  has  prepared  the  )  amount  to  twenty  tiiousand. 
isny  for  Christian  civilization.  }     "4.  The  vicariate-apostolic  of  Bombay  ex- 
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tends  along  the  coast  from  Surat,  in  the  north, )  part  of  the  vicariate  of  Pondicheny,  tD  fti 
to  Raj  poor  in  the  south.  The  priests  here  are  f  south  of  the  river  Caveiy,  with  the  ezccplifli 
numerous,  the  most  of  them  Italian  Carmelites, )  of  Tanjore  and  its  province,  and  the  port  of 


with  a  few  natives ;  the  vicar-apostolic  and  liis  /  Ne^patim,  is  entrusted  to  the 

I 

coadjutor,  belonj^  to  tlic  same  onler ;  the  for-  j  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  however,  are  vAj/ai  k  ^ 
mer  is  Dr.  Pedro  d* Alcantara,  consecrated  in  |-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop^  and  ifeM 
179S,  seventy-eight  years  old  ;  the  latter,  Dr.  ( their  spiritual  faculties  ftom  him.    nbfHla 
Louis.    The  Christian  population,  though  not )  which  comprises  Madura  and  Maxarai  ii  A*' ' 
exactly  known,  must  be  considerable.  (  vided  into  three  districts ;  that  of  Trichiaopalf 

**  5.  The  vicariatc-apostolic  of  Verapolis  is  \  to  the  nortli,  that  of  Madura  in  the  centre,  ni 
formed  of  the  arcii-diocess  of  Cnmganorc  and  ('  that  of  Tinnevelly.  Six  Jesuits,  assisted  by 
the  diocess  of  Cochin ;  it  conipiises  Malabar  (  some  native  priests,  are  charged  with  achii^ 
and  Travancore ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  /  tian  population  of  150,000  souls.  This  ii  Ik 
coast  from  Cape  Connorin  to  within  a  short ''.  classic  soil  of  their  ancient  triumphs  and  the 
distance  of  Goa ;  tlie  chain  of  the  Ghauts  /  conquests  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  teni* 
forms  its  limits  towanls  the  interior.  The  f  tory,  which  has  remained  under  the  ezdnifB 
prelate  charged  with  tiie  administration  of  the  ;•  administration  of  the  Society  of  Foreign  Ifr 
district  is  Dr.  Francis  Xavier,  of  St.  Anne, /sions,  is  divided  into  twelve  dlstrict8,lndiidiB( 
Dishop  of  Amata,  ami  scveiit}'  years  old ;  this  )  Tanjore  :  twenty-two  missionariea  and  thiM 
prelate,  who  is  an  Italian  of  tlie  order  of  din-  /  native  priests  are  charged  with  the  apirilfll 
caiced  Carmelites,  is  one  of  the  oMest  mis- ( instruction  of  80,000  christians;  Dr.Bo&anlif 
sionaries  in  India :  Dr.  Louis,  of  St.  Tiieresa,  /  vicar-apostolic ;  he  is  forty-five  yean  oU,  uA 
has  been  just  appointed  his  coadjutor.  Five  (  was  consecrated  in  1S33 ;  his  residence  il 
missionaries,  and  a  considerable  number  of)  Pondichcrry.  The  Holy  See  has  anfhofnai 
native  priests,  who  follow  the  Chaldean  rite,  ( him  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Maktti* 
exercise  the  ministry.  Ttiere  arc  seventy- )  Islands,  where  the  light  of  iaith  has  not  Jift 
eight  churches  or  chapels,  and  near  two  hun- )  shone, 
dred  thousand  christians.  (     <*7.  The  Vicariate-apostolic  of  Ceylon  wiP 

"6.  The  vicariate-apostolic  of  Pondicherry  )  erected  in  1836.  This  island,  the  entire  popB' 
was  erected  in  1777,  in  favor  of  the  Society  \  lation  of  which  amounts  to  850,000  souls,  coil' 
of  Foreign  Missions,  who  for  a  long  time  had  )  tains  no  less  than  200,000  christians ;  a  numer' 
supported  many  priests  there.  The  bull  of(ous  clergy  is  in  possession  of  256  charcbcs* 
1838,  by  enlarging  its  jurisdiction,  has  added  )  The  Vicar-apostolic,  Dr.  Rosario,  was  conae' 
to  it  the  Soutli  of  India,  from  Cape  Cormorin  (  crated  in  December  1838 ;  he  is  a  Portuguese] 
to  the  Kistna,  with  the  exception  of  tiiose  (of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip 
parts  of  tJie  coast  reserved  to  Madras ;  all  tliat  (  of  Neri." 


From  the  Penny  Mognzlnc. 

FATA  MORGANA  IN  THE  BAY  OF  REGGIO. 

REGGIO  is  a  considerable  town  in  Cala-  i  l(?nion  and  citron  trees  extend  for  several  miles 
bria,  most  beautifully  situated  on  the  (  on  either  side  of  the  town,  which  is  backed  by 
Faro,  or  Strait,  of  Messina,  wtiicli  separates  /  a  grand  range  of  mountains,  whence  descend 
Italy  from  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  has  at  that  (  numerous  rivulets  that  refresh  and  fertilize  the 
point  the  appearance  of  a  majestic  river.  The  )  soil.  The  Sicilian  shores,  with  the  fair  city  ol 
neighborhood  is  rich  in  choice  and  most  varied  (  IMessina  and  numerous  white  villages,  and 
productions;   continuous  groves  of  orange, )  mountains  of  the  most  picturesque  forms  in  the 
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nee,  Ace  this  terminating  point  of  Cala-  (  This  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena 
Tbe  dark- blue  sea,  which  flows  through  )  is  veiy  vague ;  nor  arc  Mazzi,  Angclucci,  and 
uiDW  channel  with  a  rapid  current,  puri>/  other  native  writers,  much  clearer.  They  say 
le  air  and  causes  a  gentle  refreshing  breeze  '^  that  to  produce  tlic  eii'ect  a  dead  calm  is  ne- 
nrely  fails,  and  is  felt  most  deliciously  (  cessary ;  that  the  motion  of  the  current  in  the 
g  the  summer  heats.  \  straits  must  cease,  and  the  waters  rise  above 

>0  yoa  know,"  says  Brydone  to  his  cor- )  their  onlinary  level ;  that  this  must  take  place 
nden^  "that  the  most  extraordinary  phe-  ^  at  a  time  of  day  when  all  the  objects  on  the 
noD  in  the  world  is  often  observed  near )  shore  are  rellccted  in  colossal  forms  in  tlie  sea ; 
s  place  ?  *  *  *  It  has  often  been  ■  that  then  the  undulating  changes  of  this  ma- 
rked, both  by  ancients  and  modems, )  rinc  mirror,  cut  into  facets,  repeat  in  a  thousand 
A  the  heat  of  summer,  and  after  the  sea  \  ditlerent  shapes  all  those  images;  and  if  the 
ir  have  been  greatly  agitated  by  winds, )  air  be  at  the  same  time  cliargcd  with  electric 
a  perfect  calm  succeeds,  there  appears  ^  matter,  these  multiplied  objects  arc  redected 
t  the  time  of  dawn,  in  that  part  of  tlie  ^  in  the  air  also. 

em  over  the  straits,  a  vast  variety  of  sin- )  A  more  scientific  explanation  was  attempted 
r  forms,  some  at  rest,  and  some  moving  I  in  1773  by  Atonio  Minasi,  a  Dominican  friar, 
t  with  great  velocity.  These  forms,  in )  who  says :  "  When  the  rising  sun  shines  from 
ortbn  as  the  light  increases,  seem  to  be-  ( that  point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an 
)  more  aerial ;  till  at  last,  some  time  before  )  angle  of  about  45°  on  the  sea  of  llcggio,  and  the 
iw,  they  entirely  disappear.*"  )  bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  not 

M  phenomenon  which  the  traveller  here  S  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  current,  the 
er  iBCORectly  describes,  is  called  the  Fata )  spectator  being  placed  on  an  eminence  of  the 
gua,  or  the  Fairy  Morgana;  a  name  not  (  city,  witli  his  back  to  the  sun  and  his  &cc  to 
;sther  inappropriate,  when  wc  consider )  the  sea — on  a  sudden  he  sees  appear  in  the 
Ugieal,faiiy-like  effects  produced.  Alter  (water,  as  a  catoptric  theatre,  various  mul- 
1^  that  the  philosophers  of  the  country )  tiplied  objects,  t.  r.  numberless  series  of  pilas- 
I  pnszled  to  account  for  the  causes  of  these  (ters,  arches,  castles  well  delineated,  regular 
ti,  Brydone  continues,  « some  of  them )  columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces  with 
t  they  may  be  owing  to  some  uncommon  /  balconies  and  windows,  extended  alleys  of 
iction  or  reflection  of  the  rays  from  the  n  trees,  deliglitful  ])laiiis  with  herds  and  flocks, 
irof  the  straits ;  which,  as  it  is  at  tliat  time  )  &c.,  all  in  their  natural  colors  and  proper  ac- 
ied  about  in  a  variety  of  eddies  and  vor-  \  tiou,  and  passing  rapidly  in  succession  along 
St  must  of  consequence,  say  they,  make  a  /  the  surface  of  the  sea,  during  tlie  whole  short 
!ty  of  appearances  on  any  medium  where  ''  period  of  time  that  the  above-mentioned  causes 
Kfiected."  From  tliis  reasoning:,  which )  remain.  I3ut  if,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
)t  very  satisfactory,  the  traveller  dissents,  I  stinces  before  described,  tlie  atmosphere  be 
proposes  a  theory  of  his  own.  He  thinks )  highly  impregnated  with  vapor  and  exhala- 
phenomenon  somewhat  of  the  nature  of?  tions  not  dispersed  by  the  wind  nor  rarefied 
Aurora  borealis,  and  dependent  on  electric  /  by  tlie  sun,  it  then  happens  that  in  this  vapor, 
es.  «« Electrical  vapor,"  says  he,  "  in  J  as  in  a  curtain  extended  along  the  channel  to 
country  of  volcanoes  is  produced  in  much  ^  the  height  of  about  thirty  palms  and  nearly 
ter  quantities  than  elsewhere.  The  air )  down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will  behold  the 
I  strongly  impregnated  with  this  matter,  I  scene  of  the  same  objects  not  only  reflected 
»nfined  between  two  ridges  of  mountains,  I  fro^n  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  likewise  in 
e  same  time  exceedingly  agitated  from  ( the  air,  though  not  in  so  distinct  and  defined 
V  by  the  violence  of  the  current  and  im- )  a  manner  as  in  the  sea.  And  again,  if  the  air 
us  whirling  of  the  waters,  may  it  not  be )  ^  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at  the  same 
ised  to  produce  a  variety  of  appearances?" )  time  dewy  and  adapted  to  form  the  iris,  then 

)r  the  objects  will  appear  only  at  the  surface  of 
*  Travelf  in  Sicily.  \  the  sea,  but  they  will  be  all  vividly  colored 
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or  frini^cd  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  the  other  /  most  likely  to  appear,  is  so  ftr  inipeM  b 
piismatic  colors."  ( the  fijo^ure  of  the  land,  that  a  conaidenhla^ 

When  this  phenomenon,  which  is  of  rare  /  tion  of  the  water  returns  along  ahore; — flat  J 
occurrence,  makes  its  appearance,  the  peo-  ( is  probable  the  same  coasts  maj  have  atiq 
pie  hail  it  with  exultation  and  joy,  running  /  dcncy  to  modify  the  lower  portioa  of  avii^4 
down  to  the  sea  sido,  cla])ping  their  hands  /  similar  manner  during  the  souflieni  toiflMi 
exclaiming,  "  Moi^na !  Morgana !  Fata  \  or  tliat  a  sort  of  basin  is  formed  by  tlw  klj 
gana  !*'  The  Dominican,  in  his  cxplana-  ( in  wliich  the  lower  air  is  disposed  to  lieaid 
tion,  says,  the  sea  in  the  Strait  of  Messi- (  calm  and  motionless ; — that  tlie  Moiginapi 
iia  has  tlie  appearance  of  a  large  inclined  /  scnts  inverted  images  beneath  the  real  olgMti 
speculum ;  that  in  the  alternate  current  which  (  and  that  these  inverted  images  are  muUiplw 
flows  and  returns  in  the  channel  for  six  hours  )  laterally  as  well  as  vertically ; — ^that  in  Iki 
each  way,  and  is  constantly  attended  by  an  (  acriul  Morgana,  or  vision  in  the  air,  the  oljecll 
opi)osite  current  along  shore  to  tlic  medium  ;  are  not  inverted,  but  more  elevated  than  (hi 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  tliere  arc  /  original  objects  on  shore; — ^tfaat  the  fnngcid 
many  eddies  and  irregularities,  especially  at  (  prismatic  colors  are  produced  in  fiQiiigvipHi 
the  time  of  its  change  of  direction ;  and  tliat )  and  to  be  explained  by  the  prineiplMofnAM! 
the  Fata  Moi^ana  usually  appears  at  this  pe-  ( tion ; — that  it  seems  more  probable  ftat  tM 
riod.  He  then  shows  what  must  be  the  rela-  /  magical  appearances  are  prodneed  bff  a«M 
live  position  of  the  sun  and  moon,  necessary  (  sea,  and  one  or  more  strata  of  su; 
to  alford  high  water  at  tlie  proper  time  after ;  air,  differing  in  reliractiTe  and 
sunrise,  to  meet  the  other  peculiar  circum- 1  reflective  power*  than  fix»m  any 
stances  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  (  change  (as  fancied  by  the  iziar)  in  tin 
beautiful  and  evanescent  vision.  ( of  the  water,  with  the  laws  of  Uriiieh  Wi 

The  friar  then  proceeded  to  account  for  the  )  much  better  acquainted  than  with  flMM.flf 
eflects  of  the  Fata  Morgana,  by  an  inclination  ( atmosphere  ; — that  the  polished  sor&Mllf' 
of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  audits  subdivision  )  water  may  account  for  the  vertical  repelitfMlj 
into  different  planes  by  tlie  contrary  eddies.  (  but  for  the  lateral  multiplications^  neoMi 
The  aerial  reflections  he  refers  to  the  influence  )  must  be  had  to  reflecting  or  refxacting  phM 
of  saline  and  other  eifluvia  suspended  in  the  )  in  the  vapor,  which  appears  as  difficult  to  m 
air ;  but  here  his  reasoning  is  far  from  being  S  tablish  as  those  which  have  been  supposed  ft 
productive  of  any  clear  statement.  He  asserts, )  the  water. 

however,  (what,  indeed,  the  reason  of  our  (  It  will  be  felt,  from  what  has  been  said,tfai 
readers  would  suggest,)  that  all  the  objects  ex-  ( thougti  the  phenomenon  may  be  referred  t 
hibited  in  the  Fata  Morgana  are  derived  from  (  natural  causes,  some  difficulty  still  exists  lit 
real  objects  on  shore  reflected  in  all  senses,  >  the  modes  in  which  some  of  the  eflects  are  ffC 
magnifled,  mingled,  and  multiplied  witlioutC  duced.  This  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  whl 
end.  ;  we  reflect  that  the  Fata  Morgana  in  its  ma 

A  writerin  Nicholson's  «  Journal  of  Science,"  (  perfect  state — or  when  the  vision  is  repreaes 
who  first  made  the  Dominican's  dissertation )  ed  both  in  air  and  water— is  of  rare  occv 
known  in  this  country,  derives  from  his  ac-  }  rcnce  and  of  very  short  duration,  and  thattl 
count, — that  by  the  form  and  situation  of  the  { inhabitants  of  the  particular  spot  when 
Farro  of  Messina,  the  current  from  the  south,  >  occurs  are  not  much  given  to  the  study  • 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  phenomenon  is )  natural  philosophy. 
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Fn>m  the  Aniiali."'  de  Philo:*.  Chrctiennc. 

CELTIC  TRADITIONS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

No.  3. 

RELIGIOUS  MONUMEN'TS  OP  IRELAND. 

_,„     ,       ,  n      J  rwi  ;  T>os.iible  and  even  lii^hly  probable  that,  lind- 

Pmar-lnnplcs  or  Round  Towers,  (\       .  ,      ,  .     '    ,  ., 

(  niij  them  already  con>liur.ted,  Ihoy  may  have 

[QNG  the  ancient  monuments  of  Ireland, '' made  use  of  them  either  as  stations  for  pil- 

lone  are  more  wcjithy  oi'  nolice  than  .■  renins  or  phices  oi'  retirement  for  rechises. 

Ic;.own  liy  the  name  of  PiUar-trnipha  ur  .  liut  it  wouhl  br  absurd  to  supjiose  that  a  peo- 

i  2u\cfr&,    That  they  were  looked  up<»n  \  pb.%  who>e  churehes  wen;  all  con>triicted  of 

y  aucieiit,  in  the  time  ot  Giraldu.s  ( 12th  :  wood  and  wickrr.  should  have  raisrd  such 

ly),  appears  from  the  tale  told  by  him,  •  elalmrate  stone  tow<'i-s  for  reliajious  jiuqioses 

!  fishermen  of  LoUjL^h  Neai^h  ])oiiitin£r  to  .  of  »o  unimportant  a  nuturi>.    And  be'tidfs,  in 

jen,  as  they  sailed  over  that  lake,  tlie  '  no  account  of  the   C'hri>ii.tn  monuments,  do 

arrow,  round  towers  under  the  water,^  .  we  iind  any  mention  i>l'  these  or  >imi]ar  struc- 

wd  to  have  been  sunk  tliere  from  the  -',  tun*s. 

3f  the  inundation  bv  which  the  lake  was  )     To  th'>  notion  that  thcv  were  intended  (or 

!(!.    This  jjreal  event,  the  truth  or  false-  •.  beacons  or  watch-towers,  there  are  the  most 

of  which   makes  no  ditference  in  the  .  concbi-^ivc  objections;  their  situation   bein^ 

1  assigned  to  it,  is  by  the  annalist  Tiijer-  •  froquentiy  on  low  i(r«»unil-!,*  and  the  ajiertures 

referred  to  the  year  of  ChriM  (>2 ;  thus'  at  their  >ummit  not  b"in^  sulliriently  I;ir:;o 

king  tlie  date  of  these  .structures  to  far    to  transmit   any  c.on.«.i.i.rrable  b«»dy  of  liii:ht. 

emote  a  period  to  admit  of  their  bein:;    Thi-ir  use  occasionally  as  bellries  may  be  con- 

'ork  cf  Christian  hands.  •:  eluded  inun  the  term,  iloeteach,  apjilied  to 

rious  coi.jectures  have  been  foimed  upon    some  of  them;    but,  bi^ides  that,  their  fi>rm 

ri^in  and  the  object  of  ihesu  .'>iructures. .  and  tlinn  unions  woidd  not  admit  of  the  swinjj 

thoUj^ht  by  souie  that  they  weiv  erect«'l    (.f  a  moderate|\  .si/cd  bell,  the  very  circum- 

leDune^;  but  this  notion  is  unsup|>r»ite<i    stance  of  the  di»or  or  entrance  bein^  usually 

by  plau>ible  ground.'.,  li.»r  in  that  r.a<e.    from  el;jjht  or  ten  to  sixteen  feet  above  the 

Hould  a«:^uredly  have  been  found  traces    j: round,  prov«'S  them  to  have  been  in  no  de- 

ailar  i.dilicrs,  either  in  their  own  Scan-    i;ree  more  fitte«l  or  intended  for  belfries,  than 

ian  re:riii:i<  or  in  the  otlier  countries  of   liir  anv  of  the  other  various  modern  Ui?es  as- 

pe  Ml.ich  they  occujded.     But  not  a  ve-*-    siirned  to  them. 

if  a:;v  >u''h  buildin*;  ha<:  been  di<covere«l        In  the  ornaments  c»f  one  or  two  of  these 

ny  tradition  rel.itirii;  to  them,  ami,  while    to\\er>  there  are  evident  features  of  a  more 

'land  rountl  toWei"*  or  the  remains  ot  them  '  niodrrn  >tyle  of  arehitectun*,  which   prove 

..iind  in  jiluces  which  the  iJane.-?  n^ver    tlu-m  to  have  been  a«l«led  to  the  ori:;inal  struc- 

-;•••!.  ill  >f:n«;  of  the  princi|)al  seats  of    ture  in  lab-r  times ;  an«l  the  same  remark  ap- 

}.Mi|ile.  -  irh  as  Wati.rfoiii  anil  WexUird,    plies  to  the  crucifix:  and  other  Christian  em- 

iiJ>i*n^'  oi  the  kiuvl  has  ever  been  known  .  blems,  which  are  if>marked  on  the  tower  at 

i.-t.  S\>oi*i1»,  and  aNo  on  that  of  Domomrhmurv.t 

r  ri'.r.  Mie  erection  of  the  niund  towers  be :         ,     ,      ,  .        .   ,   ,      „        ^...     , 

■'••  lathe  (liM'ji  and  s«'oIunea  vuliry  "f  (Ileiid.i- 
!jt.-:  Willi  .;i.y  jrri.attr  plau-sibility  to  the  |„„.,|,  .^tamU  (.im>  .>|'  the  m.'-t  iuti-reMinjr.  fnjm  its 
:hr.5l..in>  who  inhabited  Ireland.    It  is    roiiwintie  ik..hi  .,».  ..f  all  tlicM- round  i..\vrr*. 

t    ^  pniit  i«l  this  t«r»v«'r  at  .S\voril.»,  with  a  em- 
^  eillx  oil  the  t<*|>,  ina\  he  ii«*«>ii  ut  the  end  of  Mu 
*  Dice,  i!,  c.  *J.  \  lyucux's  work  uii  tlie  liiopli'ic 

f     I.— No.  1.  ^li 


TVaditions  of  WeHtm  Eutope. 


The  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St:  John,  on  one )  culiarities  of  their  shape,*  thedoororentai 
of  the  two  round  towers  of  Scotland,  must )  elevated  some  feet  above  the  ground,  the  J 
have  been  likewise,  of  course,  a  later  addition;  (Windows  near  tlie  top,  facing  the  eiid 
unless,  as  seems  likely  from  the  description  of  ^  points,  and  the  small  roof,  these  Indiio  ti 
tlie  arches  in  which  these  figures  are  con- /  pics  are,  to  judge  by  the  description  of  th 
tained,  the  structure  itself  is  entirely  of  recent  ( exactly  similar  to  the  round  towera;  and»l 
date,  and  like  the  tower  of  Kineth  in  Ireland,  \  tliem  also,  are  thought  to  have  belonged  I 
a  comparatively  mcNicm  imitation  of  the  old  (  former  worship  now  extinct  and  eren  lbi| 
pagan  pattern.  \  ten.    One  of  tlie  objections  brought  agH 

As  tlie  worship  of  fire  is  known,  unques-  ( the  notion  of  the  Irish  towers  having  becni 
tionably,  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient ;  temples,  namely,  that  it  was  not  necessaiy 
religion  of  the  country,  the  notion  tliat  these }  such  a  purpose  to  raise  them  to  lo  gm 
towers  wore  originally  fire  temples,  appears '  height,t  is  abundantly  answered  by  tfai  i 
the  most  probable  of  any  that  have  yet  been  /  scription  given  of  some  of  the  Pyiea  or  1 
suggested.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  in-  ( temples  of  the  Guebres.  Of  these,  soow^ 
closed  structures  are  wholly  at  variance  with  y  are  told,  were  raised  to  so  high  a  point  atl 
that  great  principle  of  the  Celtic  religion,  ( 120  feet,^  the  height  of  the  tallest  of  fliell 
which  considers  it  derogatory  to  divine  nature  )  towers;  and  an  intelligent  traveller^  in  diM 
to  confine  their  worship  within  the  limits  of  ^  ing  the  remains  of  one  seen  by  him  nevB 
walls  and  roofs ;  the  refined  principle  upon  )  dad,  says :  "  the  annexed  slrotch  will  ik 
which  the  Magi  incited  Xerxes  to  burn  the  i  the  resemblance  this  pillar  bean  to  thoM  1 
temples  of  tlie  Greeks.  It  appears  certain  \  cient  columns  so  common Jn  Ireland."} 
however  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  use  of  fire  ) 
temples  was  adopted  by  the  Persians  them- (  ^'*»^'»  ^/'**«*'«<^««*«"'»»'*«^**f«"**^ 

selves ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  did  not  |    ''*«^  ^'"'"^  numumenU^  imd  their 

the  less  continue  to  offer  their  sacrifices  upon  (  On  the  strength  of  the  remaricabls 
the  hilLs  and  in  the  open  air,  employing  tlie )  blance  alleged  to  exist  between  the  piOvti 
Pyreia,  introduced  by  Zoroaster,  as  mere  re- }  pics  near  Bhaugulporc  and  the  round  tM 
positories  of  the  sacred  fire.  A  simple  altar,  S  of  Ireland,  a  late  ingenious  historian  doM  I 
with  a  brazier  burning  upon  it,  was  all  that )  hesitate  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  Irish  p 
the  temple  contained,  and  at  this  they  kin-  ( pie  from  that  region ;  and  that  an  infniifl^ 
died  the  fire  for  their  worship  on  the  high  /  least,  of  population  from  that  quarter  B^ 
places.  To  this  day,  as  motiern  writers  con-  ( at  some  remote  period,  have  taken  plaoe^i 
ceming  tlie  Parsees  inform  us,  tlie  part  of  the  )  pears  by  no  means  an  extravagant  sapp 
temple,  called  the  place  of  fire,  is  accessible  (  Uou.  The  opinion  that  Trace  and  the  m 
only  to  the  priests  ;♦  and  on  tlie  supposition  |-  ern  parts  of  Asia  were  originally  the  oei 
that  our  towers  were,  in  like  manner,  temples  ( from  whence  popuhition  diffused  itself  t» 
in  which  the  sacred  flame  was  kept  safe  from  |  the  regions  of  the  world  seems  to  be  confin 
pollution,  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  ( by  the  traditional  histories  of  most  naiifl 
entrance  to  them  being  rendered  so  difficult  by  {  as  well  as  by  tho  results  botli  of  philologi 
its  great  height  from  the  ground  is  at  once )  and  antiquarian  inquiries.  To  the  tribes  ( 
satisfactorily  explained.  But  there  is  yet  a  (  perscd,  after  the  Trojan  war,  it  has  been  ' 
far  more  striking  corroboration  of  this  view  of/ 
the  origin  of  the  round  towers.    While  in  no  (     *  Voyages  and  Travels  by  Lord  Valentia,  fd 

part  of  wntincntal  Europe  has  any  building  of) ,  t  Or.  Miliier,Tour  in  Ireland,  letter  14. '-I 
*    .    .,  .        *         ,.     "^         ,     ,        )  tower  at  Kildaro  is  calculated  to  be  four  feet 

a  similar  construction  been  discovered,  there  ( tier  than  the  pillar  of  Trajan  at  Koine.'*— D*. 

have  been  found  near  Bhangulpore,  in  nin-)^^">-„„  .,^  ,        ^   , 

,    ^       ^        ^  « •  t   I  ~  A        \     i  i  hesc  edifices  arc  rotmido^,  of  alxmi  tiu 

dostan,  two  towers,  which  bear  an  exact  re- 1  fe^t  in  diameter,  and  raised  in  height  to  a  p 

semblance  to  those  of  Ireland.    In  all  the  pe- )  "«?*»"  l*-'^  f«?«?t.    ilanway's  Travels  in  Pcrria, ' 

\  1st,  part  3d,  chan.  43. 

(     §  lion.  Maj.  KcppcPi  Personal  Narrative*' 
*  AnquctJl  dtt  Perron.  Zend  Avc»ta,  vol.  2.      v  1,  chup.  7. 
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equally  both  of  Celtic  and  of  Teutonic  /  Ue  monumtirtH  to  which  only  the  correspond- 
tlSSoDB  to  trace  back  their  ori<;iii.  Tlio  Suxon  in:;  remains  of  thi>ir  own  oriu:inal  country  can 
Huonicle   derives  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  /  now  aiford  any  clue. 

Hdlya  from  Armenia ;  and  the  ^roat  legis-  (  Tho  connection  of  sun  worship  with  tlie 
of  the  Scandinavians,  Odin,  is  said  to  /  science  of  astronomy  has  already  been  brietly 
come  with  his  followers  from  the  neigh-  (  adverted  to ;  and  the  four  windows  farinsf  the 


of  the  Euxine  sea.  By  those  who  )  four  cardinal  points,  wliich  are  found  in  the 
Ud  that  the  Celts  and  Persians  were  ori-  ( Irish  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  pillar  temples, 
HWly  the  same  people,*  tlic  features  of  aifin-  >  were  alike  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose 
%  10  strongly  obsen'able  between  tlie  pagan  ^  of  astronomical  observation,  for  determining 
iaA  and  the  Persians  will  be  accounted  for  >  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  times,  and  there- 
Vilhotttany  difficulty.  But,  indejiendently  of/  by  regulating  the  recurrence  of  religious  fes- 
Ikb  hypothesis,  the  early  and  long  continued  ;  tivals.  The  Fhu^nicians  themselves  constnict- 
iatereourse  which  Ireland  a]>i)ears  to  have  )  ed  their  buildings  on  the  same  principle ;  and 
aiiiitiined,  through  tlic  Pha'nicians,  with  the  ( in  the  tcmjde  of  Tyre,  where  stood  the  two 
JBh^  would  sufficiently  explain  tlie  varieties  )  famous  columns  dedicated  to  the  wind  and  to 
jlwihip  which  were  importefl  to  her  shores  (  fire,  there  wore  also  pcdi^stals,  we  arc  told, 
pri  viiich  became  either  incorporated  with  j  whose  four  sides,  facin?  tlic  canlinal  points, 

feor^^al  creed,  or  formed  new  and  distinct  (  bore  sculptured  upon  them  the  f«»ur  figures  of 
fing  points  of  belief.    In  this  manner  the  ^;  the  zodiac,  by  which  the  position  of  those 
slBiation  of  shaped  idols  was  introduced,  dis-  >  points  in  the  heavens  is  marked.*    With  a 
jhring  in  many  parts,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  ^  similar  view  to  astronomical  uses  and  pur- 
of  the  idol  Crom-cruach,  that  earliest )  poses,  the  Irisli  round  tow(*rs  were  no  doubt 
of  superstition  which  confined  it^  wor-  •.  constructed ;  and  a  stn)ng  evidence  of  their 
to  rude  erect  stones.    To  the  same  liter  /  having  been  used  ils  observatories  is,  that  wc 
belongied  also  those  images  of  which  •  find  them  called  by  some  of  the  Irish  annal- 
•«Me  iinigments  have  been  found  in  Ireland, ;  ists  celestial  indexes.    Thus  in  an  account 
jiwribed  as  of  black  wood,  covered  and  plait-  j  given  in  the  Annals  of  tlie  Four  Masters,  of  a 
U  with  thin  gold,  and  the  chased  work  on )  great  thunderstorm  at  Armagh,  it  is  said  that 
flkBi  in  lines  radiated  from  a  centre,  as  is  ( *<  the  city  was  seized  by  lightning  to  so  dread- 
'tHdin  images  of  the  sun.    There  was  also  '  ful  an  extent  as  to  leave  not  a  single  hospital, 
bMher  of  tliese  later  obji.>cts  of  adoration,  >  nor  cathedral  church,  nor  palace,  nor  celes- 
cdied  Kerman  KeNtach,  the  favorite  idol  of   tial  index,  that  it  did  not  strike  with  its  ilame.^'t 
fte  Ultonians,  which  had  for  its  pedestal,  as )  Before  tliis  and  other  such  casualties  dimin- 
iDaesay,  the  golden  stone  of  Clogher,  and  in  .  ishcd  it.  the  number  of  those  towers  must  have 
lAkh,  to  judge  by  the  description  of  it,  tlicre  ■)  been  considerable.  J     From  the  language  of 
■iKie  abcut  the  same  rudiments  of  shape  as  ■[  GiraKIus  it  appears  that  they  were  common  in 
il  the  first  Grecian  Herin<T.t    Through  the  '\  his  time  through  the  countr}%  and  in  thus  tes- 
channel  which  introduccil   tliese  and  \  tit'yiiig  their  zeal  for  the  general  object  of 
innovations,  it  is  by  no  means  impro-  J  adoration,  by  multiplying  the  temples  dedi- 
^fcfele  that,  at  a  »till  later  period,  the  pillar )  cateil  to  i\s  honor,  they  but  followed  the  ex- 
Inples  of  the  cxstern  fire  worship  mi^rht  have  \  ample  as  well  of  the  (J reek  as  of  the  Persian 
keome  known  ;  and  that  even  from  the  shores  )  fire  worshippers, 
jtfthe  Caspian  a  culonv  of  Giiebres  might  ^ 

'  kre  found  Ihrir  way  to  Ireland,  and  there       *  Joseph.  Anti.j.  lib.  viii.  r  2. 

%••  .»        J  /      I  Amiai.  I  It.  ad  aim.  fM.»;  aho  I  isfcriiach  and 

Ml,  as  enigmas  to  ]u>sterity,  those  rouiarka-  -  the  annals  of  the  Four  Matters  ot'  the»anie  year. 

\      t  It  i*  gemTally  cuniputfd  that  there  an*  now 

•  CI«Te!«iu!«,  Kt'Vssb'f,  Pellontier,  and  others. ',  nmaininir  fifty-!.ix;   hut  th<«  Rev.  .Mr.  Wrijrht, 

"With  regard  to  the  Pcrsi.in'..'*  nays  Pellontier,  ',  in  his  amiunt  of  (;ien(ialini!:h,  makes  the  nnralMT 

**tbpTe«>rtaiuly  were  the  i>aiuc  nation  with  the  .  *ixty-two:   and   .Mr.  Hrewcr  (Heaniie.i  of  Irc- 

"Cefn.**  (  land,  Intrcduetion,)  is  of  opinion  that  **  several, 

t  Statncj  of  Memirv,  which  the  Athcnianii  i  still  remaining  in  oh<«curc  parts  i»f  the  c«»nntry, 

had  at  the  door«  of  their  houses.  {  arc  entirely  unnoticed  by  tnjiographicai  writers." 


M4  .      aZRe  Traiiiixm  of  WtHmi  Eurcpe. 

ThoTo.  remain  yoi  one  or  two  faypothescs  |cai1yto  have  existed  as  can  solve  thedifliad^ 
respi'ctinf;  tli<>  oriiriii  and  iiiiriio^i'^i  of  ihv^r  '  ol'  thrst*  towers,  or  account  satisfactorilj,!! 
structuri'S.  to  \\hii'li  it  may  Ik*  exjioctcd  that  ;  imco,  for  the  object  of  the  buildings,  and  tkl 
we  should  brielly  advert.  ]}y  some  the  u.«i'<  ;  advanced  civilization  of  the  architedi  nlo 
to  which  tliey  are  deslim  d  have  Inion  thou::jht  J  enTle-d  them.  They  roust  therefore  bei^ 
similar  to  that  of  the  turrets  in  the  nei<;hb(ir-  ( ferred  to  times  beyoud  the  reach  of  hishxioi 
hood  of  Turkish  mos(|iie»,  '.nid  Innu  their  sum-  ')  record.  That  they  were  destinc«l  origiBri^ 
mils,  it  is  su|i])osed.  ])n)claniations  were  made  ■  to  rcli;;ious  purposes  can  hardly  admit  of  qMl> 
of  new  moons  and  approaching;  reil^iows  fes-  '  tion  ;  nor  can  those  who  have  satisfied  tiiCB* 
ti\itie«<.  .\  kind  of  triirnpc>t  which  has  be(>n  )  selves,  fnmi  the  stron:;  evidence  which  il 
du<;  up  in  the  nei<;liborlKNid  of  soino  of  these  (  found  in  tlie  writings  of  antiquity,  that  thai 
towers,  Ihivini;  a  lari^e  mouth -liole  in  the  side,  )  existed  between  Ireland  and  .«iome  parte  oftke 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  us4'd  to  assist  th(>  ■  east  an  early  and  intimate  intercourse,  halM 
voice  in  these  announci'mcnts  to  the  people*  !  much  doubt  as  to  the  real  birth-place  of  th 
Another  iiotii>n  respectini;  them  is,  that  they  (  now  unknown  worship  of  which  these  toiiai 
were  symlwdH  of  that  ancient  eastern  worship, ;.  remain  the  solitary  and  enduring  moi 
of  whii-li  Xlw!  :;od  Mahadeva,  or  Siva,  wa««  the  ) 

object;!  \\hile,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in.i^e- j  Cromlcach,  Racking-stones,  Sfe. 

nious  writer,  in  one  of  the  must  learnedlv  ar- )  The  most  common  of  a))  Celtic  moni 
pied,  \mt  least  tenable,  of  all  the  hypotheses  [  the  Crondeach,  which  is  to  bo  found  notaril 
upon  the  subject,  contends  that  they  wore  ;  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  ako  in  All 
erected  ia  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  by  (  and  exhibits,  in  the  strength  and  simpiiGit 
the  primitive  caMiobites  and  bishops  with  the  ;  of  its  materials,  the  true  character  of  Ik 
aid  of  the  newly  converted  kings  and  to- J  workmanship  of  antiquity,  is  also  to  be  tai 
parchs,  aikl  were  inteu'Ieil  :ls  stron<;holds,  in  ;  in  various  sizes  and  shapes,  among  the 
time  of  war  and  da M;er,  for  the  sacred  uten- !  ments  of  Ireland.  Of  these  I  shall 
sils,  reli<:s  and  book<,  belon^in;;  to  those  ^,  only  such  as  have  attracted  the  attentimi 
churches  in  whose  immediate  iieiirlihorho'id  -  our  antiquarians.  In  the  neighborhooi  i 
tiiey  stood. t  To  be  aide  to  hwi <i.  even  with  •  Dundalk,  in  the  comity  of  Loutli,  we  aie  id 
plausibility  so  incousi?tent  a  notion  as  that,  in  of  a  large  CromJeach  or  altar,  which  ftlj) 
times  when  the  churche?  themselves  were  '  ruin  some  time  since,  and  whose  siteilA 
framed  rudely  of  wojuI,  there  cuuM  be  fJ>unil  scribi-d  as  bein;^  by  the  side  of  a  river,  •♦Il 
^thcr  the  ambition  or  the  skill  to  suppl)  :  iween  two  Druid  groves."*  On  digging  bi 
tliem  with  adjuncts  of  such  elal»<>i-ale  w<»rk-  neatli  the  ruins,  there  was  found  a  great pM 
manship,  is,  in  itself,  no  ordinary  feat  of  in- ,  of  the  skeleton  of  a  human  figure,  which  bci 
genuity.  But  the  tiuth  is,  that  neither  then,  ,  the  appearance  of  having  been  originally  il 
nor  we  would  add,  at  any  otln?r  as'jiicnablc  '  closed  in  an  urn.  There  was  also,  mixed  n 
period,  within  the  whole  range  c>f  Irish  his-  ;>  with  the  bones,  the  fragments  of  a  broken  10 
tor}',  is  such  a  state  of  tilings  known  authenti-  ■  or  wand,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 

[  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  person  tliere  il 

•Sec  a  description  of  IheHetniinp^^^^^^^^^  ^  „^j  ,,^  possiblv  have    been  ftl 

LanilMleu,  and  lit  t  ollcclan  de  Kcl).  llibcrn.  No.  "  '  =•       i  .  ^ 

13.  '  badge  of  the  Druidical  olfice,  which  is  fu 

t  See,  for  the  -round-  of  this  view,  General    ^.^i|,.j  j,,   ir.dand,  the  conjuror's  or  Dniid 
Vallencey's  inia'jinary  cnineuKnces  lictween  Ihc  =  .,,,*,      ^  .,  . 

Kocad  of  the  Irish  au.l  the  IJavani  t,f  the  llui-  wand.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  ruiW 
doo3,  as  also  between  tli«^  .Muidhr  or  ^^iin-Moneof  Cromleach  is  another,  called  by  the  inhabi 
the   former,   and   the   Muhody  ol    the  Gentoos.  ^i      /»•      *.     i       i  »»  r  ±\      a     iul 

Vindication  of  ancient  lli.^tory  oflrtland,  pp.  •  »"»«  •' the  Giant  s  Load,  Irom  the  traditu 
16t>,  112,  60C.  The  same  notion  has  biMii  Ji.l-  attachetl  to  most  of  these  monuments,  tl 
lowed  up  in  Mr.  O'liricn's  clever,  bnt  ratluT  too    ^,  .,  i        i«     •     *      •      4U     *:-. 

fanciful  di«iui»iUoa  oi.  the  subject,  lately  pnb-  .  ^IhT  ^vere  the  works  oi  giants  in   the  tin 

li»hed.  :  of  «.dd.     At  Cajtlo-Mary,  near  Cloyne,  J 

X  loiiuirv  into  the  origin  and  primitive  use  of  *. 
Ihe  Irish  Villar  Tower,  by  Cobmcl  Uarrcy  do  j 
Montmorcney  Morres.  *.  *  lywlhiana,  Ixiok  3. 
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MCB  tbe  remains  of  a  lanr^!  Cromlnacli,  callfHl  S  exactly  io  appearance  and  construction  with 
In  Irish  Carig  Croith,  or  tlh>  rock  of  tlic  sun.  f  \\\x\X  of  iStonrlii.>nir('.* 

one  of  those  names  which  point  su  dii^nllicurtt- )  Tho  huathen  Irish,  in  thuir  reelini;  of  rever- 
ie to  tbe  ancient  worship  of  the  country  ;  and,  [  once  for  particular  stones  and  rocks,  but  fol- 
jitiie same  country,  near  Glanworth,  stands  a)  bwed  tlie  example  of  most  of  the  eastern 
Muunent  of  this  kind,  called  Labacolly,  or)  nations;  and  the  marvellous  virtue  supposed 
ftehag*8  bed,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  form  a  ( to  be  in  the  famous  Lia  Fail,  or  stone  of  des- 
dmber  about  twenty-tive  feet  long  and  six )  tiny,  us?>d  in  the  election  of  Irish  monarchs, 
fcetwide.*  (  finds  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  ati/o<*,t 

Hot  less  ancient  aiid  general,  among  the  )  or  silvery  stone  of  the  IVi-sians,  to  which  a 
CeWcnation,  was  the  circle  of  upright  stones,  (  similar  charm,  in  the  choice  oi' their  kings, 
vitfa  eittier  an  altar,  or  tall  pillar,  in  the  cen- )  used  to  be  attril)utcd  by  the  Magi.    Those 
lie,  and  like  its  prototype  at  Gilgal.  serving  ?  monuments  too,  known  by  the  name  of  Rock- 
MBetimes  as  a  temple  of  worship,    some-  \  in??  Stones,  and  found  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
fines  as  a  place  of  national  council  or  inau-  ?  Cornwall  and  in  Wah-s,  appear  in  scmie  re- 
ion.    That  tlie  custom  of  holding  judi-  s  J'p^'cls  to  resemble  that  sort  of  natural  or  arti- 
meetings  in  this  manner  was  very  ancient )  ^i^ial  womlers,  which   the  Pha-nicians  held 
nil  from  a  group  which  we  find  rej)ro-  ^  sacred,  under  the  name  of  liu-tyli,  or  animated 
on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  of  a  cou.icil )  J'tones.    These  they  declared  to  have  been 
eiders,  seated  round  on  a  circle  of  iwlished  j  fabricated  by  the  god  Ouranos,  or  Heaven,^ 
t.    The  rough,  unhewn  stone,  however. )  the  deity  worshipped  by  the  Samothracians, 
in  their  eireuUir  temples  by  tlie  Druids,  \  an^l  aiso  under  the  title  ol"  Samhin,  or  Hea- 
w^  tile  true   orthodox  observance   of  the  ( ven,  by  the  Irish.    That  these  stones,  which 
tfifine  command    delivered   to    Noah,    «» If/»"°^''^'^»  **  '^  ^^*^'  ^  if  stirred  by  a  demon, 
Ihw  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  I  formed  a  ])art  of  the  idolntn)us  ceremonies  of 
rfnlt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone :"  for  even  i  t^*-'  ^^ast,  may  be  concluded  from  the  mention 
%mt  nations  which  lapsed  into  idolatry  still !  o^  them  by  some  ancient  writers,  as  having 
iHuned  their  first  patriarchal  pattern,  and  "  ^t^^'^  s<^^*"'  ^^  ^^^t  great  seat  of  sun  worship, 
^«iiied  it  with  them  to  their  coloni/.inL.^  ix-  ?  Htliopolis,  or  the  ancient  lialbcc.    In  some 
^yiditions  throughout  the  world.    All  monu- ;  "***^^"*'*-'''  *^  ^^^"^''^  appear  that  the  Bo'tyli 
i«akts,  therefore,  which  tlepart  from  tlie  pri- 1  ^^cre,  in  so  far,  unliko  tlw  mobile  monument 
rnitive  observance  first  mentioned,  are  to  be  /  «<'  the  Druitis,  that  they  were  but  small  and 
eoBsidered  as  belonging  to  a  comjiaratively  •  portable  st^mus,  worn  by  the  reli-jioiis  as  amu- 
neent  date.  )  ^^^ts.     There  were  also,  however,  some  an- 

Tk- ».:»»...  -««»„:   .    r       •      i      «        i     /  swcrinij   exactly  to   the    description  of  the 
Ine  ruinous  remains  of  a  circular  temple, ) 

AM*  n..,.  i«ii,   r^  .«    1  »        ♦   •*  •  I  ^  Druidical  rockinij  stones,  as  appears  from  the 

■sir  Dundalk,  formed  a  part,  it  is  supposed, '  a  »         1 1 

1/  •  -.«.»*  ...^  I.   ri.     41    *     *  e4      I  ^  account  dven  in    Ptolemy  IIa*phestion,  an 

w  a  great  work  like  Uiat  at  Stonehenire,  \  -^  j         1  » 

^■i*  «.  ,^   «»         «      «  1 1    i     «u         1     "    1  (  author  cittd  by  Phocius,  ol  a  vast  Gi;;onian 
wng  open,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  east,  and '  ,        -^  .  ,        , 

•Mn..^  J    r    •    -I       -I        r   «  -.1  •    .  /  stone,  as  he  calls  it,  which  stood  on  the  shore* 

conposed  of  similar  circles  of  stone  within  I  i  ,       , 

iv««f  41.      lit*     1-  I   A     I-4-  *■      (  of  the  ocean,  and  which,  thou;;h  it  mi<rlit  be 

vne  of  the  old  Knglish  traditions  rcspertiiii'  >  ,  ,  '         *?  ^ 

*»^  .  ■      41   *  41       4  4       "  .'  >tirred  bv  the  stalk  of  an  a^iphodel,  no  human 

wmebeiige,  is,  that  the  stones  were   trans- ;  •  *  , 

■M**..i   41  •«!        r         1    I     I     I     •        I  force  could  n'uiove.6    It  is  rather  remarkable, 

ponea   tliither   from    Ireland,    huvini;   been ;  ,       ^ 

lbM...i  4  4    41     I  4.  4      u       '    \    e        )  too,  that  as  we  learn  Iroin  a  passaije  of  Apol- 

■eught  to  the  latter  country  b\'  giants  (roni  1        ■*  1 

Ml. ^.4^    ...       i-  4.-  1  •     .1     4-         ,.   lonius  Ilhodius,  not  only  was  this  delicate 

ueextrcmitiesoi  Atrica;  imd  in  the  time  ot ;      .        ^    ,  ,       , 

!*•  1,     g^     \        -   «i  ,.,1*    I  •}  poise  of  the  stone  produced  sometimes,  as 

Ivinldus  Cambrensis  there  was  stdl  to  be  seen, ' '  ,     ,x    .  1     /  .    x       ^   ,.         /. 

-.  .  4U       1  •       i.  1-1 1  •      ^  amoiij;  the  Druids,  by  art,  but  a  feelini;  of 

II  lie  savs,  on  the  plain  oi  Kildare,  an  im- )  "  ....  .         ^ 

,^..  .      c    .  !•      \  sacredness  was  also  attached  to  such  produc- 

ttense   monument   ot   stones   corresponding/  ' 

^      *  Topograph.  llibcriii:i,  c.  I*<. 
*For  an  account  of  various  other  reiuainn  of -^      f  Viiidic.  Ancient  Iliatory  of  Ireland,  chap.  2, 
tUs  dcierintion  iti  Ireland,  sec  King's  Muniment.  (  see.  2. 
Aotiq.  Vol.  1.  X     %  Pliny,  lib.  2,  chap.  &S.  §  Phot.  lib.  3. 
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tions,  and  they  were  connecteiffmii  in  the )  fanction.    From  this  reverence  altachid 
Druidical  ritual  with  interment.  \  boundaries,  the  place  chosen  by  the  Genii 

The  sacred  hilU  and  tumnii  of  the  Irish  \  Druids,  for  their  meeting^,  derived  likewiiei 
were  appropriated  to  a  variety  of  purposes ;  /  claim  to  sacredness,  being  on  the  confines 
lor  the  sacrifice  was  oflcred  by  the  priest,  \  that  tribe  of  Celts,  called  the  Camutes. 
jQrom  thence  tlie  legislator  or  the  judge  pro- )  Whenever  an  Irish  king  or  chief  was  to 
mulgated  his  decrees,  and  there  the  king,  on  ( inaugurated  on  one  of  their  hills,  it  wai  ok 
his  inauguration,  was  presented  with  a  wand  ;  to  place  him  on  a  particular  stone,  where 
of  power.  Of  these  consecrated  high  places,  /  was  imprinted  the  form  of  their  first  chiefisii 
the  most  memorable  was  the  Hill  of  Usneach, )  foot,  and  there  proffer  to  him  an  oath  to  pi 
in  West  Meath,  as  well  from  the  national  con- 1  serve  the  customs  of  the  counby.  **Thi 
vention  of  which  it  was  frequently  the  scene,  S  was  then,"  says  Spencer,  who  had  himi 
as  because,  upon  its  summit,  the  limits  of  the )  witnessed  the  election  of  an  Irish  dynast 
five  provinces  of  Ireland  touched ;  and,  in  like  \  this  manner,  "a  wand  delivered  to  him  by  t 
manner  as  the  field  of  Enna  was  called  "the  ,*  proper  officers,  with  which  in  his  hand,  c 
navel  of  Sicily,"*  and  the  site  of  the  temple  j  scending  from  the  stone,  he  turned  lum 
of  Delphi  "the  navel  of  the  eaKh  ;"t  so  the  )  round  thrice  forward  and  thrice  backwaid. 
stone  which  marked  the  common  boundary  of:  In  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  perfimned 
the  five  provinces  into  which  the  island  was  { the  initiation  of  the  kings  of  Tireomiflli  i 
then  divided,  was  termed  the  "navel  of  Ire-  /  are  told  that,  in  presenting  the  new  king  vi 
land."  Here  the  Druids,  on  solemn  occasions, )  a  wand,  which  was  perfectly  white  M 
were  accustomed  to  hold  their  meetings,}  /  straight,  the  chief  who  ofiiciated  nsed  ft 
according  to  the  practice  of  their  Gaulish  (  form  of  words :  "Receive  O  king !  the  an| 
brethren,  who,  as  we  leani  from  Cxsar,  used  to )  cious  badgo  of  your  authority,  and  lemmA 
assemble  annually  on  the  confines  of  the  Car-  ( to  imitate  in  your  conduct  thestraightneaiai 
nutes,  in  a  place  accounted  the  centre  of  all )  whiteness  of  this  wand." 
Gaul,  and  then,  consulting  upon  all  controvcr-  ^  So  solemn  and  awful  were  the  feelings  afl 
sics  referred  to  them,  pronounced  decrees  *  ciated  with  their  sacred  hills  by  the  Irish,  tb 
which  were  universally  obeyed.  /  one  of  their  poets,  in  singing  the  pzaiset 

In  the  peculiar  sacrcdness  attached  to  the  \  St.  Patrick,  mentions  particularly,  as  a  pN 

Hill  of  Usneach  as  the  common  limit  of  the    of  his  zeal  and  courage,  that  he  "preacbai 

five  provinces,  we  recognise  that  early  form  of )  God  in  the  hills,  and  by  the  sacred  founti.' 

idolalrj'  which  arose  out  of  the  natural  respect )  With  such  tenacity,  too,  was  transmitted  fn 

paid  to  Iwundaries  and  frontiers,  and  which  {  age  to  age  the  popular  reverence  for  all  iw 

may  be  traced  throughout  the  ancient  super- )  judgments  as  were  issue<i  from  those  hij 

stitions  of  most  countries.    Hence  mountains,  l  places,  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  (I 

those   natural   barriers   between    contiguous  )  Vlll.  the  same  traditional  feeling  prevail« 

nations  firat  came  to  be  regarded  with  i-evcr-  (  and  we  have  it  on  liigh  authority  that  at  th 

ence;  and  it  has  been  shewn§  that  the  holy  ^  j)eriod,  "the  English  laws  were  not  obserw 

mountains  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Asiatics  and  /  eiqlit  days,  whereas  the  laws  passed  by  tl 

Egyptians,  were  all  of  them  situated  upon )  Irish  in  their  liills  they  kept  furm  and  stab! 

marslies  and  frontier  grounds.     When  artifi-  /  without  breaking  them  for  any  fee  or  reward 

rial  limits  or  termini  came  to  Imj  intnxluced,  {     Such  of  these  sacred  mounts  as  are  aitifiei 

the  adoration  that  had  long  been  paid  to  the )  have  in  general  been  called  either  barrows 

mountain,  was  extended   also   to  tlie    rude  \  cairns,  acconiing  as  the  materials  of  wbi 

stone,  detached  from  its  mass,  which  per- }  they  are  composed  may  have  been  earth 

formed   conventionally  tlie   same   important , 

)     *  Soc  Jamicitoirs  Scof tish  Dictionary,  Tolasi 

•  Diwlorus,  lib.  t.  f  Strab.  lib.  ix. )  Historv  of  iho  l)ruidn.  Uoilaw's  Cornwall,  ete. 

I  Wan*,  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  chan.  xi.  )      f  Motricai  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  attributed  to ! 

§  Dulaurc,  Des  Cuites  aaticicurA  a  Tidolatric,  >  disciple  Fisch,  but  cvidcntiv  of  a  somewhat  la 

«hap.  S.  ;  iKjriod.  i  \Var«'a  Writers. 
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and  both  kinds,  though  frequently  a|i-  ( as  exifltiB|^  different  parts  of  Ireland/  and 
id  to  the  Tarious  purposes  first  men- }  the  great  barrow  at  New  Grange  is  said  to 
rere,  it  is  plain  in  their  original  dcsti-  /  have  originally  had  a  stone  of  considerable 
^mbs,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  every  )  bulk  upon  its  summit.  Of  the  dedication  of 
f  the  habitable  world,  and  preceded, )  the  cairns  and  barrows  to  the  sun,  there  are 
nents  of  the  dead,  even  the  pyramids  ( abundant  proofs  throughout  antiquity  ;t  and  as 
"es.  Among  the  Greeks  it  vna  not  /  from  Grian,  the  Celtic  name  of  the  sun, 
to  erect  a  pillar  on  the  summit  of  a  j  Apollo  evidently  derived  his  title  of  Gry- 
u  in  the  instance  of  the  tumulus  of)  na>us,  so  to  Carene  the  term  in  Celtic  for 
,  described  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  ?  these  tumuli,  his  title  of  Cameus  is  no  less 
,  and  still  more  memorably  in  that  of)  manifestly  to  be  traced  4 

,  on  the  Sigean  promontory,  which  is  ?  #  g^  Goagh'n  Camden,  vol.  3;  King's  Mimi- 
1  to   bear  traces  of  the   sepulchral)  mentaADtiqua,  book  1. 

tat  once  .urmounted  it.    A  simiU.U^^'Zc^::^n"^^.l^ '' '^'-        , 
tnemorial  is  mentioned  by  antiquaries  s     %  Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  1,  p.  31^46.         1 
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ics  or  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  \  Northamptonshire,  ChuTcbcs  and  ChapcIs  5 

OKBAT  BRITAIN.                       (  Nottinghamshire 3 

Northumberland, 20 

/  Oxfonlshire 7 

(  Shropshire 9 

hire.  Churches  and  Chapels 1  ^  Somersetshire 10 

e 5  /  Staffordsliire  82 

bamshire 1 1  Suffolk 6 

^eshire 1    Surrey 7 

10  I  Sussex 7 

2  /  Warwickshire 17 

m(] 8  }  Westmoreland 2 

n..]. ..[[.. 9  I  Wiltshire 3 

[ye 8  (  Worcestershire 13 

Ire 9  I  Yorkshire 62 

17  ( Isle  of  -Man 1 

?( Guernsey 1 

ershire 7   Jersey 2 

** ^^  (                                 SOUTH   WALES. 

"'»*" **;  Brecknockshire 1 

»*»*" ^  ;  Glamorganshire 3 

•  ••••••• ••.... •  14,' 

j^ 92^                                  NORTH   WALES. 

"shire 15  /  Cacmar\'onshire 1 

bire 12  /  Denbighshire 1 

X 20  I  Flintshire 2 

tfasbize 91     Total  of  Chapels  in  Englandand  Wales> 

75487. 
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SCOTLAND.       ^^  (     MIBSIONART  PRIESTS  IH  6BXAT  BE 

Aberdeenshire,  Churches  and  Chapel's.'. .  7 1                            England. 

Aigylcshire 2  /  I^ndon  District 

Ayrshire 1  j  Central 

Banifshire 11  {  Eastern 

Caithness-shire 1  j  Western 

Dumbartonshire 2  (  Lancashire. . .  • 

Dumfriesshire 2  (  Yorkshire 

Edinburghshire 4  )  Northern , 

Forfarshire 1  ^  Wales 


Inverness-shire 18  S     Total  in  England,  624,  includm{ 

Kincanlincshire 1  ( witliout  any  fixed  mission. 

Kirkcudbright 3^                            Scotland. 

J'"^,^^*^^'*;; ^Eastern  district 

Linlithgowshire M  Western  dLslrict 

Morayshire 1 ; ,.,    ,,         i-  .  •  « 

^    ,/    ,.  S  In  ortliern  district 

Peeblesshire 1  (     rp  .  ,  .     o    4,     ,0^     r^      j  *  *_ 

^   ,,  . .  /      Total  in  Scotland,  86. — Grand  tola 

Perthshire S  > 

Henfrewshire 3? 

Rass-shire l\                            COINS. 

SUrlingshire l)     ljke  every  other  department  of 

Wigtonshire 1 1  nected  with  the  fabulous  ages  of  remi 

Total  of  Chapels  in  Scotland,  69 ;  besides  (  qnity,  that  of  coining  money  as  a  cii 
24  Stations  where  Divine  Scnicc  is  performed. ';  medium  is  involved  in  uncertainty  1 

Grand  total  of  Catholic  Churches  and  Cha- 1  period  and  ])lace  at  which  it  was  fi] 

pels  in  Gn^at  Britain,  556.  S  mcnced.    From  corroborative  circun 

In  England  there  arc  8  Catholic  Colleges,  \  *^  '^  P«>^aWe  that  the  Scythians  were 

yi2 : )  people  who  used  the  metals  in  specified 

,,.  „,        n    ir      r    1  1-  )  ^"^  foHHs,  OS  representatives  of  val 

bt.  Edmund  s,  Herefordshire.  S ,          ,      '          /          . .      , 

St  P  'to  '          ^  )  "*^"^^  ^"^y  "**y  ^®  considered  the  invi 

o/n    i«   '        !c            4  1-  )  coined  money.  The  most  ancient  of  tl 

St.  Pauls,          ). Somersetshire.  ^     •     ,           \           .,    .              .     . 

„.   ,,           ,1  (coins  have  only  one  side  impressed  wit 

St.  Gregory  s,  J  (       1  i           .1      *                       ,  , 

0,      ,      ;  ,    ^     . .  /  or  dates,  without  a  reverse,  and  show  t 

Stonyhurst,  Lancashire.  \.                   ^    ,        ,         ... 

«♦  iv*f      '    c*  .r    1  I  ■  {  "^^  process  to  have  been  m  its  infancy 

St.  Mary  s,  Stallonlslure.  /        ^v        .        ^       .       ,    ,.            ^ 

jj   ,        -,  „         ,x    1  )  ^M'^*"  the  coins  of  ancient  India,  only 

Ursliaw  Colleije,  Durham.  (                           „,./..  ^      ..     , 

C4  T               ;    V    1   1  •  ( ^'*-"*- "  seen.    The  first  Greek  coins 

St.  LawTence  s,  \  orkslure.  )                ......       ^       . 

(  reverse,  luul  it  cut  in,  aller  the  obvers 

In  ScoUand,  1,  viz:-St.  Mary's,  131airs,,vas  struck  in  a  matrix;  and  this  met 

Kincardineshire.  \  also  used  by  the  Japanese. 

CONVEXTS.  )     From  the  very  commencement  of 

London  District 4  (  representations  of  heroes,  monarchs  0 

Central 6  )  "'^O'  deities,  have  usually  appeared  upi 

Eastern 5  ( ^'''  *^^^^  some  device  having  a  national  < 

Lancashire 1  ^  ^^V^^  character.    Some  of  tlie  earlie 

Yorkshire  District 2  ( ^*^"*"*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Apollo  with 

Northern 1 )  "P^"  ^*^  reverse ;  also  Apollo,  as  wel 

Scotland 1  ( *-*at(^«»  is  seen  upon  Cretan  coins. 

Xotal 20.  (     '^^^  Phenicians,  who  were  tiie  great 

S  mercial  people  of  antiquity,  had  quite 

MONASTERIES.  S  ^^y  ^j^   ^^^^^^  ^^^   j^^^^^jy  ^    ^j.  ^^^ 

Central  District 3.  I  representation  of  their  chief  goddess. 
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e  reverse.  The  obverse  generaUy  ex- )  vncia  or  auKe  bore  similar  globules  to  denote 
the  name  of  the  reigning  ruler,  the  ?  the  number  of  quadrans  it  contained ;  and  the 
cetera.  Astarte,  or  Astaroth,  was  the  ')  quadraii  had  representatives  tipou  it  to  denote 
worshipped  in  the  human  form,  and  .  its  value.  Thus  the  value  of  the  circulating 
the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and  other  com- ;.  medium  was  easily  made  known  to  the  people. 

cities  of  the  cast,  what  Diana  and  ;  The  as  usually  bore,  except  in  the  earlier  times 
ere  to  the  Greeks.  Her  sacrificial  rites  f  of  Rome,  a  head  of  the  two-faced  Janus  on 
)t  bloody,  but  consisted  in  offerings  of  ,^  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  prow  of  a 
iquors,  and  perfumes.    She  was  styled  ;  ship. 

icen  of  heaven,**  and  hence  we  see  tlie  (  The  oric^inal  form  of  the  precious  metals,  as 
'  the  moanins:  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ■.  a  medium  of  exchange,  appears  to  have  been 
Lmentini;;  over  the  idolatries  of  the  He-  ,  in  a  state  of  bullion.  It  was  weighed  in  the 
le  char;rcd  tiiem  with  "  inakin*;  cakes  ;  balance,  and  increased  or  diminished  till  the 
^uecn  of  heaven."  Hit  temples  were  {  parties  were  satisfied.  "While,  however,  these 
the  groves,  whosn  subdued  light  nearly  metals  continued  in  the  form  of  bullion,  they  i 
es  that  of  tlio  moon.  ..  wcro  liable  to  some  inconveniences ;  it  was 

[^artliaginian^,  who  succeeded  the  Phc- ;  troublesome,  in  fact,  to  weigh  them  at  every 
in  commerce,   had  various  kinds  of '  transaction,  and  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be 
f  silver,  gold,  and  copper.  i  ailultcrated.     Hence  arose  the  invention  of 

iabylonian?:,  who,  at  the  time  that  T3Te  -  bars  of  a  certain  size,  of  a  fixed  purity,  and 
kin  were  at  the  height  of  their  com- '.  stamped  with  some  definite  mark  generally 
renown,  carried  on  an  extensive  inland  )  known.  As  early  as  tlic  days  of  Abraham, 
xe,  used  coins  of  diHcrent  value,  ujade  '•  we  read  of  weighing  pieces  of  silver,  which 
rarious  mt.tals.  \  wcirc  current  money  with  the  merchant.  (See 

Persians  coined  money  at  a  ver}-  early  '■  Cien.  xxiii.  l(j.)  And  with  a  similar  species  of 
'he  coin  most  in  use,  of  which  we  have;  money,  Jacob  appears  to  have  bought  a  parcel 
;t  knowledge,  was  the  Daric,  supposed  ;  of  ground  from  Hemor.  (See  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.) 
been  so  named  from  Darius,  the  Mode,  =  The  original  word,  which  is  in  the  latter  pas- 
bverted  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  '^  sago  translated  **lamb.s,'*  refers  also  to  money, 
bed  the  Modo-Persian  kingiloin.  i  as  may  be  seen  from  the  testimony  of  the  sa- 

Roman  brass  coin  called  an  w.is  in  ex-  '  cred  writer  (Acts  vii.  IG);  it  has,  therefore, 
circulation,  especially  in  the  eastern  {  be<»n  supposed,  with  great  probability,  that 
es  of  the  Roman  empire,  about  the  time ':  the  figure  of  a  lamb  was  impressed  upon 
istus  Cesar  and  his  immediate  succes-  { tliese  pieces  of  money  to  mark  their  purity. 
«  weiglit  varied  <!uringdiJl'erent  reigns, '  This  medium  of  exchange  wjis  far  preferable 
I  regulated  by  the  value  of  a  denarius ;  ( to  that  of  bullion ;  but  a  more  convenient 
;r  containing  ten  oshcs,  and  the  as  four  ^  improvement  was  made  in  coinage,  for  it  as* 
IS,  the  sm.-iliest  of  the  Roman  coins.  /  cortained  their  purity  and  value  at  iirst  sight ; 
ight  of  the  ax  (now  in  the  British  rau-  (  while  by  the  variety  of  their  forms  and  sizes, 
5  4,000  grains,  and  its  nominal  value.  /  they  were  accommodated  to  every  transaction. 
I  circulatitin,  wan  about  eighteen  mills  (  The  different  species,  as  known  to  the  He- 
noncy.  The  as  originally  weighed  a  /  brows,  we  now  describe, 
poiinil  of  bra.'is,  but  its  weight  gradu-  }  The  shekel  of  silver,  or,  as  it  is  termed  (Isa. 
finished  until  at  last  it  weighed  only  S  vii.  2.3), piVcfq/'«i7rfr,  originally  weighed  tliree 
^o  ounces.  As  a  pound  it  wasdinded  (  hundred  and  twenty  barleycorns,  but  it  was 
elve  ounces,  and  the  coin  representing  (  aftervvanl  increased  to  the  weight  of  three  hun- 
ce  and  others  below  it  diminished  in  )  drcd  and  eighty-four.   Its  value  was  considered 

reference  to  value,  relative  to  the  as.  i  equal  to  four  Roman  denarii,  two  shillings  and 
brass  coins  below  the  as  were  marked  /  seven  pence ;  or,  according  to  Bishop  Cumber- 
iDets  or  globules,  to  denote  the  number  ( land,  two  shillings  and  four  pence  farthing. 
ees  which  they  contained.  Then  the )  Aaron*s  rod  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed 
•  l.~No.  4.  %a 
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on  one  side,  and  tho  pot  of  minntt  on  iheladoffion,  1  Chrou. xxix. 7,and(2arAr< 
other.  Ml.  09,  vvliicli  is  in  both  passa(;ei 

The  bricah,  mentioned  Cx<xl.  xxxviii.  2<»,  ( "  drains/'  refers  to  the  famous  Pe 
was  equal  to  half  a  .shekel.  |  culled  diiric,  described  above. 

The  denarius  was  one  fourth  of  a  shekel,  or  ^  Lii^htibot  states,  that  tlie  gold  j 
equal  to  seven  pence  three  farthings  sttrliiiij.  ^  equal  to  twenty-five  silver  pence. 

The  f;vmh  (Kxod.  xxx.  i:{ ;  J-.ev.  xxvii.  25), )  

or  incah,  was  the  sixth  iKirt  of  the  denarius,  (  FOREIGN  INTELLIGEN 

and  the  twenty  fourth  part  of  the  siiekel.         /     Home.     Every  year,  on  tlic  fir 

The  ttasar  or  usmrion,  of  Matt.  x.  2J»,  w-is  (  after  the  Eiiiphuny,  the  College  of 
the  ninety-sixth  ])art  of  a  shekel,  aiid  its  value  ■  ^anda  celebrates  a  grand  festival  of 
rather  nioi*cf  than  a  farthiiiii;.  (  which,  funii>hiiig  a  strikin;;  proof  c 

The  farlhins:,  nientioneil  Matt.  v.  2ti,  was  in  .  versality  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  st 
value  tlie  thiitcenth  part  of  a  pi*nny  sterliiiic.  (  well  lu*  tlie  inhabitant"*,  is  of  peculi: 

The  //i//f,  of  which  the  poor  woman,  coin-  \  This  year  it  took  place  on  the  illli  o 
mended  by  our  Lord,  cast  two  intothi*  treasury,  (  At  tlie  festival  an  immense  numl 
was  tlie  half  of  a  firthing,  or  the  twenty-sixth  ".  s^»ns  were  a>semble<l,  and  amongst 
part  of  a  penny  sterling ;  being,  in  fact,  no  ,  arriveil  at  an  early  hour  were  his  Re 
more  than  three  ftmrths  of  our  farthing.  (Sec  •  "«*ss  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia 
Mark  xii.  42.)  '.  Cintnd  Durliess  of  Mecklenbui^  S' 

The  wi/m,  or  manvh  (Ezek.  xlv.  12),  was  :  tendetl  by  their  respective  suites, 
equal  to  sixty  shekels ;  which,  if  we  take  the  )  Swiss  maid  of  honor.    At  tlui  houi 
value  of  the  shekel  at  two  shillings  and  seven  i  ^^*^  commencement  of  the  proceed 
pence,  was  seven  jHuuids  fifleen  shillings.  ;  cardinals,  allircd  in  their  n.»be3  of 

The  talent  was  fitly  minas,  and,  upon  the  ?  gether  with  Lieutenant  General  R 
same  nKule  of  reckon inir,  was  of  the  value  of  ]  *^*i"»der  hi  chief  of  the  papal  troc 
three  humlred  and  eighty-seven  pounds,  ten  )  great  immber  of  j)relates  and  oth 
shillings.  (  guishe<l  j»ertonagcs,  entere<l  the  gra 

A  shvh'd  of  gold  was  about  fourteen  ami  a )  A  Pi-opaganda  stmlent,  a  native 
half  times  the  value  of  tliat  of  silver,  and  •  dolphia,  opened  the  academic  ses! 
would  therefore  be  one  pound,  seventeen  shil-  J  Latin  di.-^course,  in  whicli  he  expatia 
lings,  and  live  ])ence  halfpi-nny.  <  object  of  the  festival.     The  diilere 

The  talent  of  i:«»ld  ci>nsi«led  of  thnu;  thou-  \  alUrwards  succes<ivtlv  a>cended  th 
sand  shekris  ;  cons»'quently,  it>  vaiue  was  live  .'  which  was  erected  at  the  bottom  of 
thousand  six  hundred  ainl  eighteen  iiounds, ')  A  Dutchman  recited  verses  in  He 
fifteen  >hillings.  J     AlUr him,  Abdallah  A>.semaui,  a 

The  drachma  was  ecpial  t»»  a  IJoman  denari-  C  read  a  disctuirse  in  Syriac. 
us ;  that  is,  seven  pence  three  farthings  ster-  .'      A  IJethlehemite  repeated  some  ve 
ling.  i  Samaritan  «lialect,  and  also  in  the  an 

The  dihachma,  or  tribute  money,  which  '  i:uai;e  of  the  Cluildeans,  full  of  cu 
every  master  of  a  family  use<l  to  pny  h.df,  minaiioiiN.    Another  Chaldean  then 
yearly  in  the  service  oi  the  tiiaple,  for  pur-  ;  the  present  idiom  of  his  country, 
cluising  salt  and  minor  arlicles  not  otherwise  •      An  American,  from  Charleston,  d 
provided  for,  was  equal  to  liiUeii  pence  hall-  ;.  Lalin  eh'i^y. 

penny.  (See  Matt.  x\ii.  21).     It  is  said  that:      Alterwaids  a  Constantinopolitan 
this  coin  was  stamped  with  a  harp  on  one  sidt*    the  Turki-sh  language, 
and  a  vine-tree  on  the  other.  ^     Mextintuin  came  the  popular  i 

The  «/•//« r,  or  piece  of   money   found  by    tin*  written  lanxua^ce  of  the  Armenis 
Peter  in  the  mouth  t>f  tlu»  lish,  wa^  two  half;      A  >tuilent  td*  Persian  origin  next 
shekels.  (See  Matt.  wii.  2i».)  <  the  assembly  in  Peuian. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Uie  Ucbieiv  word  ^     Ilabbas  Dahdali,  of  Libanon,  gav« 
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{ tiiin,  who  rocitcd  some  capital  poetry,  and  by  i 
)  a  second  Abyssinian,  whose  coroplexiun  was  I 
^  porfuclly  black,  and  who  delivered  a  discourse        I 


he  dialect  of  the  Sabeans  (fire  vmt-  j  The  ntif^'as  a  sonnet  in  the  Cataloniau 
),  to  be  met  with  in  Libanon.  ;  dialect.    An  American  from  Washington  rc- 

ishman  recited  an  Italian  tionnct,  ti>}  puated  an  Italian  canzone,  and  an  Albanian 
.cceeded  poems  in  ancient  and  modem  ;  spoke  some  of  hi.^  own  language. 

)  The  attention  of  all  present  was  directed  to 
oung  Indians,  of  Pegee,  held  a  dia- 1  a  Moor  fixtm  Schao,  who  addressed  the  ses- 
thcir  mother  tongue.  )  sion  in  Ambarie,  the  national  idiom  of  the 

lac  Aulilfe,  a  student  from  Madras, )  Abyssinians.    lie  was  followed  by  an  Egyp- 
3me  Tamulien  verses. 
s  followed  by  a  Chaldean,  from  Diar- 
M>  spoke  in  the  language  of  Kurdis- 

)  in  Ethiopian, 
a  succeeded  a  Georgian,  who  enter-  (     But  the  ntost  general  interest  was  excited 
le  meeting  with  a  discourse  in  his )  by  three  Chinese,  who  came  fonvard,  and, 
nguage.  (  after  making  a  very  low  bow  to  the  audience, 

ncyranc  next  recited  some  Italian  ;  recited  a  Chinese  eclogue.  They  then  gave  a 
d  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  Ital-  ?  national  song  of  their  native  province  of 
ent.  )  Schaiis.    They  received  repeated  shouts  of 

nguages  which  were  next  heanl  were  (  hravoa  from  the  entire  assembly.  A  fourth 
ic,  represented  by  a  native  of  Nova  (  Chinese,  from  Canton,  followed  in  a  harmo- 
tfae  Irish,  the  Scotch,  the  Illyrian,  the  /  nious  cliaunt  in  the  dialect  of  his  native  pro- 
D,  and  the  Polish.  (  vince,  and  was  equally  well  received, 

he  Polish  orator  had  retired,  a  Ger- )  A  young  Albanian,  a  Constantinopolitan, 
n  Paderborn,  presented  himself  with  (  and  a  Birman  terminated  the  meeting  by  an 
pigram.  )  Italian  rins^razMmento.    It  was  not  without 

ent  from  Aleppo  entertained  the  as- 1  the  most  lively  emotion  that  all  the  spectators 
!  with  a  short  poem  in  his  mother  >  quitted  the  tmiversal  seminary, 
he  Arabic.  He  wa;«  loudly  applaud- }  On  the  fuilowing  day  the  same  solemnity 
!o»mt  of  the  harmony  of  the  sounds.  S  wa?  renewed  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
IS  followed  bv  M.  Albert  Nicola,  of.' tosjether  with  man  v  of  the  foreijjn  amba.ssa- 
,  who  rr:citcd  an  interesting  poem  on  j  dors,  and  a  great  number  of  the  savanSf  were 
I  of  our   Uedeenier.    The  Prussian  '  pre.^ent. 

id  the  other  Germans  present  loudly  (  AVw  Cardinah. — Ilis  HolincssTope  Grego- 
d  him  at  the  conclusion.  )  ry  XV'I.  held  a  secret  consistory  on  the  2-lth 

ent  from  Dublin  next  repeated  some  I  of  January,  in  the  apostolic  palace  of  the  Vat- 
verses,  but  without  meeting  with  a )  icjin,  when,  alter  a  brief  address,  he  pro- 
iuroph.  ( claimed  the  following  cardinals  of  tlic  holy 

le  had  retired,  a  Dutchman  spoke  in  ;  Rom<in  Church  : — 

er  toninie.  He  was  followed  by  a  )  Offhr  order  of  ikacons.  Mgr.  Francis  Xa- 
from '  Goa,  whose  dark  complexion  \  vicr  Prince  MiLssimi,  prefect  of  the  sacred 
lim  to  be  of  Indian  extraction,  and  )  apostolic  ])alace,  and  majonlomo  to  his  holi- 
rered  a  discourse  in  the  Concaimian  I  nc?ss ;  Umi  in  Rome  on  the  6th  of  February, 
r  the  language  spoken  by  the  llin- )  isofi ;  created  and  reserved  in  pciio  in  the 
le  environs  of  Goa.  ( secrt?t  consistory  of  the   13th  of  February, 

candella,  of  Gibraltar,  read  a  Span- )  I83j<. 

:gal.  \      Ofificordcrofprirsts.    Mgr.  Charles  Acton, 

ortugucsc  language   was   the    next  ^  aiiditor  general    of  the  apo.»-*tolic  chambers ; 

Hiorn  in  Naples  on  the  (ith  of  March,  1803; 
ire  Manie,  of  French  Switzerland,  \  created  and  reserved  in  petto  in  the  secret  con- 
sin  in  French,  which  was  favorably  >  sistory  of  the  18th  of  February,  1839. 

I     Mgr.  Louis  VanniccUi  Casoni,  governor  of 
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Rome,  vice  chamberlain  and  diMetnr  gcneran  any  religion  which,  by  the  exhibitioii  of  ib 
of  the  police ;  born  at  Amelia  on  the  8th  off  contradictions,  doi^s  not  propagate  in  iti  ovi 
April,  1801 ;  created  and  reserved  in  priio  in  ;  way  the  Catliolic  faith.  Thusji  has  the  aiped 
the  secret  consistory  of  the  23d  of  December, }  of  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  the  Helretii 
1839.  (  Con RhU' ration  not  a  little  contributed  to  defd^ 

State  or  CATiioLiriTV  abroad.  The  ..  ope  in  Gtrncva,  the  vcrj- centre  of  error,  atnilf 
latest  intelligence  connected  with  religion  ■;  Catholic  party,  which  is  seeking  to  maoiiot 
which  has  been  rccoit'ed  from  China  inforins  ]  itself  in  the  elections  for  the  new  constitDtion. 
us  that  Mgr.  Ignace  DcIg;ulo,  vicar  apostolic, :  J^-t  us  hope  that  it  will  have,  at  least,  floae 
together  with  his  coadjutor  and  twenty  other  ]  wcijrht  in  the  balance. 
Christians,  have  received  the  crown  of  niai- .  **()n  the  other  side  in  Holland,  which  lendl 
tyrdom  in  that  country.  u^  nu).>t  valuable  statistics,  the  ancient  CatlMK 

Mgr.  Maximus  Mazlum,  Tatriarch  of  the !  lie  Society  now  shows  itself  with  increiMi 
Greek  Catholics  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  :.  power  in  a  country  buried  for  so  longttiM 
Jerusalem,  lately  published  an  encyelical  ad-    beneath  the  watord  of  the  Reformation,  ui 
dress,  from  Constantinople,  to  all  the  arch- :  out  of  2,600,000  inhabitants  tliat  it  contiiuk 
bishops  and  bi:»hops  w  ithin  his  jurisdiction,  on  .  there  are  found  to  be  at  present  no  less  fte 
the  occasion  of  the  troubles  which  utilicted  the  .^  ],](io,000  Catholics,  while  the  rcmaindirMi 
Christians  of  Lebanon.    lie  has  ordained — ';  divided  into  no  less  than  three  hundred  dilW 
••That  during  ten  years  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of"  sects.    This  tendency  in  the  Netberlandl 
the  Mass  shall  be  offered  in  all  the  parochial :  wards  a  unity  in  religion  will  probably  be 
churches,  together  with  the  office  for  the  dead, .  ductive  of  important  consequences  in  the|i» 
for  all  the  Catholic  Christians  who  have  per-  •  liiical  government  of  the  countr\'." 
ished  in  the  unjust  war  excited  by  the  Druses  ;  -     The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  fiott 
and  this  to  be  done  as  well  for  tlie  eternal  re-  /  Sv.it/.erland  : 

pose  of  their  souls  as  to  honor  tlieir  memory, }  *'  You  are  already  aware  of  the  monaiti 
which  shall  never  be  extinguished,  for  the  me-  •  which  has  taken  place  in  Geneva,  in  tbevof 
jnory  of  the  just  shall  be  blessed,  and  his  name  '  t^osom  of  radicalism  ;  but  perhaps  you  doBfll 
shall  live  eternally,  because  the  death  of  ITis  krtow  that  it  has  had  for  a  cause,  or  for  a  {!•■ 
saints  is  precious  before  the  Lonl."  •  text,  the  afl'air  of  the  convents  of  Argan; 

L^ Union  Calhlioqve,  .irolii:ion?  journal  lately    yet  so  it  i.s. 
established  in  Paris,  makes  the  following  re-       *' There  were  in  A rirau  four  convents  of 
marks  in  reference  to  the  above  events : —        '  an<l  four  of  nun*.    'J*he  Arsrovians  conseateA 

«*  While  the  Church  bears  witness  with  joy  to  re-establish  three  of  the  latter  convent«,W  '| 
to  this  effusion  of  the  blood  of  her  childnn,  not  the  others,  and  the  government  of  GeWrt'i 
her  missionaries  are  spreading  themselves  over  aee.eded  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  com-fBtl  \ 
the  whole  surface  of  the  .i;lobe,  and  gaiiiin;j  for  o\  tiie  men,  but  re«piired  the  four  female  eoTH  ^ 
her  new  disciples  and  followers.    Tlio  rJi;ht  .  vents  to  bo  restor«*d. 

Rev.  Dr.  PoMinij,  JJishop  of  iSydney,  in  N.-w  «*  In  the  meautiine,  the  Radicals  of  GeceH 
Holland,  alrea<ly  numbers,  amidst  the  2«Ji),0«>n  '  dvcl...-.  d  tliemsilves  satisfied  with  the  cone* 
inhabitants  contained  in  tiie  colonies  ov«'r  .  m'-j  iii:i.'.-.  iv  I!::?  Anrnians,  and  takin»lJ» 
which  he  presides,  more  than  S0,0(»0  Catlio-  •  \;»ij,!:e  of  t'le  pi'^judices  of  the  Protestii* 
lien,  a  great  number  of  whom  are  convicts,  .i.j..;!isi  ilio  c«.>n vents,  tiiey  declaimed  with vio» 
whom  he  has  been  happy  cnoui':li  to  re-^cue  1.  :.ee  acair:««t  a  government  which  was  *• 
from  heresy,  and  from  their  sinful  courses  of  jn'ot-rirr  of  iwnx,  and  combining  easily  tlB» 
life.  '  "Tir'vaMce  with  others,  which  they  had  lilltW 

"  In  Africa,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  C^rillith,  tlio  :  workerl  upon  v.itbout  success,  tliey  succeeded 


Catholic  Bislio]^  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
has  already  extended  his  apostolic  visits  even  l 


in  making  asuilicient  number  of  the  ProtefU 
ant  population  join  them  in  organising  th* 


amongst  the  Caffrees  and  the  Hottentots.  (  commotion,  from  which  the  rcTolution  Itf 

"And  there  is  not,  ewn  to  Protcstantiim, ;  proceeded."— CflMo/ic  RegitUr. 


Intelligence. 


JTIC  INTELLIGENCE.  )     In  aniionficinfl:  this  retreat,  we  cannot  for- 

',58  or  Baltimore.  The  month  ?beaT  congratnlatinj;  such  of  our  brpthr*»n  jijen- 
becn  eminently  fruitful  in  good  ;  crally  as  f»»»*l  plr.»asurable  interest  in  watching 
lies  of  Baliiniore,  and  will  longf  { the  c^rowth  of  Catholic  ]>icty,  but  more  espe- 
»  bv  thousands  as -a  memorable  :  ciallv  do  we  oiler  our  sincerest  consjatulations 
r  lived,  ilow  many  souls  have  to  the  Catholics  of  Baltimore,  who  had  t!ie 
from  the  jaws  of  the  infernal ;  happiness  of  witnessin*;  with  their  own  eyes 
lany  Christians  have  been  ani-  ( this  splendid  triumph  of  grace,  and  of  partici' 

1  with  fervor  the  ways  of  piety  I    paling  in  its  invaluuhlc  fruits. 
imilies  have  been  dij'nificd  and  •      Mr.  Ryder  del i\ercd  tlirce  instructions  daily 
•y  by  a  more  universal  and  more  )  during  the  week,  and  the  Ucv.  Mr.  Donelan, 
ion  to  the  tluties  of  religion !      )  of  Washington,  wliose  services  had  also  been 
Iready  aliudfd  to  the  beneficial  '  secured,  preached  once  nearly  every  day,  and 

spiritual  retreat  at  St.  Vincent  ,  sometimes  twice. 

n  the  Isl  of  March,  in  the  even- 1  Considering  the  rare  ability  with  which  those 
:  was  opened  at  St.  Patrick's, ;  gentlemen  acquitted  themselves  of  their  re-  j 

by  the  JNIost  Rev.  Archbishop,  {  spective  duties,  there  is  little  cause  to  be  sur- 
i  until  the  Cth.  We  have  re- 'i  prised  at  the  otherwise  wonderful  effects  pro- 
liled  information  respecting  it;  f  duced  in  hearts  evidently  deeply  touched  with 
itand  that  it  was  well  attended  )  light  and  grace  from  above.  The  preaching 
for  the  honor  of  religion  in  that  /  of  the  former  of  those  jjentlemen  is  character- 

I 

city.  On  the  6th,  a  course  of  ,  ised  by  a  most  winning  simplicity,  equally 
:ises  was  commenced  in  St.  Jo- )  pleasing  to  the  humhlcst  and  to  the  most  ex- 
,  under  the  direction  of  its  zeal-  (  alted  and  highly  cultivated  intellect — a  pro- 
be Rev.  Dr.  Damphoux,  who  )  cision,  perspicuity,  and  felicity  of  exprt?ssion, 
lole  week  instructed  and  cdilied  (  which  render  it  impossible  for  his  auditors  not 
of  his  congregation,  and  a  con-  /  to  seize  at  once,  without  any  thing  of  painful 
ber  from  other  parts  of  the  city.  I  elfort.  the  thou:jht  which  he  wishes  to  develope 
ons  early  in  the  morning  were  S  — a  fervency  and  unction  which  make  itappa- 
;fly  to  the  pious,  who  d'lring  the  (  PMit,  thiit,  in  liis  ca<e  at  least,  **  out  of  the 
•ore<l  to  bi-'come  more  jnous  still. )  abundance  of  the  h':art  the  mouth  sj»eaketh," 
m  ho  spoke  with  his  u^^ual  pre- )  and  that  the  only  a-piraiinn  of  hi^  hcnrt,  of 

2  •disjtOHJiions  required  for  the  ,  which  his  tongue  is  the  faithful  interprei*»r,  is 
tion  nf  the  sacraments.  In  the  /  fortlie  sanctiiication  of  his  hearers.  Such  is 
i!»=tractioii«  rdjird^d  the  c^cneral  ( the  impression  i.iado  upon  his  auditory  by  the 
Chri^:ian  l!ie,  and  in  the  evening  \  whole  Lianner  of  tins  truly  eloquent  and  gifted 
I  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  re-  (  divine,  and  indeed  by  Ins  vary  anpearaiice  in 
ersion,  pfiiance,  death,  sin,  and  ;  the  pulpit,  and  with  this  impression  upon  the 
lifered  to  pci^everanc«»  were  the  )  raiml,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  his 
jccts  whi<h  he  proposed  to  the  ( andii(»rs  should  forthwith  have  i;iven  him  their 

his  hc.-an.-rs,  anj  it  is  unnncts-  ^  wlu»le  confnlence,  listened  to  his  voice  with 
lat  hi-^  appeals  lo  the  audience  I  docility  and  cralitude,  treasured  up  his  words, 
jrized  l-y  that  i'Tiergetic  manner  )  and  rescdvcd  upon  reducing  to  pmcticc  the 
is  disting!iishe«t.  (  h^v^ons  of  wisdom  and  sublime  morality,  which 

retn.s'it  was  opened  in  the  Cathe-  ^  tlie  church  inculcattnl  throuirh  the  agency  of 
3th  of  March,  Passion  Sunday. )  her  worthy  minister. 

i.  Dr.  Kcclc^ton  olFiciated  ponti-  s  Another  of  the  innumerable  excellencies 
c  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  president  of /observable  in  the  manner  of  the  Rev.  gentlo- 
'oUege.  who  had  kindly  consent-  (  man  attracted  our  particular  attention.  By 
the  retreat,  preached  at  the  High  }  means  of  remarkably  lucid  explanation,  fol- 
in  in  the  evening.  I  lowed  by  strains  of  the  most  cogent  reasoning. 


Intelligence. 


he  first  convinces  thft  iindcrslandinii;,  and  then  |  has  split.  Liko  St.  PanI,  he  thought  aofUm 
appeals  with  unorrins:  elfhr.t  to  tho  host  f<*r1-  ;  lufiicalli  liim  where  the  s^od  of  those  for  ninl 
ings  of  the  hi-»rt.  Tlie  moral  cdilico  thus  '  ho  fell  a  trudcr  solieittidv  in  Christ  Jesui»1M| 
erected  is  not  likely  to  shan*  tin*  very  common  .  at  stake.  Ho  thiM-cfore,  occasionally  desco^^ 
fate  of  being  carried  away  by  tlu;  first  ^iist  of:'  to  the  minutc.«t  ])articulars ;  he  took  fmSi 
passion — a  fate  inovitnI)le  In  all  cases  wliorc  ;,  f'xa:i);)ics  from  actual  and  every  day  life;  in 
the  superstructure  is  raised  without  a  soh'd  -  his  n-mnrks.  in  these  instances,  were  in  th 
foundation.  In  roferonce  to  the  rxhor1.it!cni.s  '  highoit  do:xn>e  interostinty  to  his  hearers.  Bd 
of  Dr.  Ryder,  we  may  s.ifi»ly  say,  in  the  Ian- ;  want  of  spare  forbids  further  comment, 
guai^e  of  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  *•  You  •?  At  many  of  the  exercises,  the  pew8,ailla 
shall  t;o,  and  shall  brin<;  forth  fruit,  and  your  ;  and  galliTirs  of  the  Cathedral  were  throngei 
fntit  shall  remain."  [  to  ovcrllowing  from  the  beginning  to  thecin 

The  appeals  of  his  reverend  assistant  were  ')  of  the  wei«k.  A  more  edifying  spectacle  tlw 
also,  in  the  hiirhest  dojrrcp  elU-ctive.  H(»  clu-  /  was  jin'sonted  by  the  whole  scene,  it  wwl 
cidated  at  considerable  Ifui^lh  tho  nature  of  th<'  ho  imjuis^ible  to  imagine.  So  far  as  cxtem 
sacrament  of  penance,  andexpatiatcMlin  glow- )  deportment  and  propriety  of  demeanor  dmuiij 
ing  terms  upon  the  ellecls  produce*!  by  the  ( tin;  exercises  are  concerned,  it  would  hm 
properor  improper  reception  of  that  sacrament. )  been  dillicult  to  distinguish  between  tlie  BMM 
To  our  own  certain  knowledge,  his  explana- 1  frrvent  Catholic  and  his  Pn»testant  neigbhi 
tions  had  the  very  desirable  elfect  of  removing  )  A  feeling  of  reverence  approaching  to  in 
mounttiins  of  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  ^' seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  all,  will 
many  of  our  dissenting  bnjthrcn.  who  had  for- '.  out  distinction.  The  tliought  of  the  woil 
uierly  locked  with  suspicious  eye  upon  the  /  with  its  ten  th«>usand  cares  was  lost  to  S{ 


sacred  tribunal,  so  much  maligned,  because  so  '  or  driven  far  into  the  back  ground:  Gn 
little  is  understood  of  its  real  nature  and  ten- )  alone  ami  the  allair  of  salvation,  "the  OM 
dency.  Like  the  centurion,  ancl  many  otheis  i  thing  necessarj',"  riveted  universal  attentiOB. 
who  had  been  grossly  duped  and  imp<»sed  upon  )  Seven  confessors  were  at  first  cmpkydl 
by  tlie  artful  calumnies  and  mi»«represcntation<  .;  but  those  being  very  soon  found  insufficiell 
which  the  Jews  had  employed  a-^ainst  our  l)i-  •  tlie  number  was  increased  to  twelve;  td 
vine  Saviour,  but  who  w(;n»  undec.i-ivrd  hy  /  even  then  the  concourse  that  liteiallf  W 
the  terrific  and  convincing  testimony  which  all  ''  sieged  each  confessional  appeared  undiimnttJii 
nature  bore  to  his  divinity  at  the.  momc  nt  of;  or  rather  increase«l.  During  these  days  A 
his  crucifixion,  many  of  our  separated  bri.tli-  (  salvation  the  sacn;d  tribunal  was  approached 
ren  returned  from  tlie  instructions  of  that  in- )  by  six  or  seven  hundred,  who  had  been  * 
defatigable  and  zealous  ch;rgyin:in,  striking  /  tranged  for  a  number  of  years  from  the  praC' 
their  breasts,  and,  in  relation  to  the  sacrament ;.  tice  of  their  religious  duties.  The  nmnberiil 
of  penance,  saying  within  themselves,  *»  In- ;  coin iimnicantswa^  about  twenty-two  hundrrf 
deed,thisisuninstit«itionof(Iod;"  or,inwonls  )  On  Palm  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  the  retielt 
similar  to  those  used  by  Jacob  when  awaking  ?  the  ceremony  of  the  procession  prescribed  fci 
from  a  deep  slecsp,  « Indeed  the  Lord  is  here  .  that  day,  took  ])lace  lor  the  fii"st  time  at  th 
and  we  knew  it  not.  This  is  no  other  hut  the  ;  Catliedral.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  agail 
work  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven."  ^  olliciated  at  the  High  Mass,  the  Kev.  Mr 

But  not  only  by  our  brethren  of  oilier  com-  ;  Uyder  preached,  and  then  the  papal  benediC' 
munions  wen.»  his  instructions  aj)pn:ciated.  ;  ti'-n  was  given.  He  briedy  reminded  W 
Upon  many  a  bruise«l  and  aJllicted  heart,  that ;,  auditors  of  the  momentous  neture  of  the  oc- 
beat  within  the  bosoms  of  the  Catholic  j»ort  ion  ;  cupatiim  in  which  they  had  been  cngagei 
of  his  audience,  <!id  Ik;  pour  the  grateful  \ni\m  '  <!uring  the  week  ;  and  earnestly  exhoTte< 
of  consolation.  lie  shewed  and  proved  to  them  /  them  to  perfect  that  which,  by  the  divio 
that  many  of  their  fears  were  groundless  scrii-  (  blessing,  had  been  so  happily  bc*gun.  H 
pies,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  those  hid-  ^  made  a  pathetic  and  beautiful  appeal  to  b 
den  rocks  ui)on  which  many  a  spiritual  bark  ;'  I'rotcstaut  bretlircn— he  spoke  of  Catholic!' 


•»J 
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uder  the  allcg^ny  of  an  injurcil,  misrepre-S  proachinipfbstivitj,  and  have  engaged  William 
ttted,  and  caliiuiniatcd  man :  would  they )  CS«o.  Read,  Kst}.  of  Baltiuioi-o,  to  deliver  an 
Mdemn  liini  upcm  no  oilier  testimony  than )  oration  on  the  occasion.  A  better  sielcction 
iilt  of  hi:»  sworn  enemies?  He  pniyed  a  )  could  not  have  been  made,  and  we  feel  confi- 
ikaiing  on  all  liid  bearers — upon  Cutholic:*,  \  dent  that  our  filled  friend  will  hold  up  tlie 
bt  they  might  ^-  walk  worthy  of  their  vuca-  )  glory  of  old  Maryland,  in  all  its  matchless 
ioD;**  upon  others  wlio  were  not  yet  of  the  (  splendor,  to  the  admiration  of  the  immense 
rae  fold,  tlial  tliey  miglit  become  of  that  fold, )  concourse  that  will  be  assembled  before  him. 
ittd  hear  the  voice  of  tlic  true  pastor.  The  ^  Baltimore  too  will  have  the  honor  of  furnish- 
ieir.  Mr.  Donelan  delivered  an  affectionate  ( ing  an  appmpriate  banner  for  the  ceremony, 
nledictory  in  the  evenin.<;.  The  Te  Dtum  /The  ladies,  pai*ticularly  tliose  of  the  Catliedral 
ns  chanted  by  the  choir,  and  the  whole  was  (  con«^regation,  have  undertaken  to  provide  it, 
dosfd  by  tlie  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sac- )  as  the  tribute  of  their  patriotism  at  the  shrine  ^ 
■ment.  ?  of  civil  and  relictions  freedom.  * 

Thegriod  elfected  by  the  divine  mercy  in  S  Uioiess  of  Natchez. — The  corner-stone 
behalf  of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, )  of  the  Cdthedral  about  to  be  erected  iii  Natchez, 
Ibough  the  instrumentality  of  this  retniut,  is  \  on  tiic  corner  of  Main  and  L^nion  streets,  was 
ioalculabk'.  Amongst  tlie  former  some  re- )  laid  on  the  2 1th  of  Februaiy,  the  feast  of  St. 
ttrkable  conversions  to  our  holy  I'uith  took  ( Mathia.*.  The  iin[)osing  ceremony  was  per- 
fhce  before  the  expiration  of  the  week; )  formed  by  the  liii;ht  Kev.  Dr.  Chanche,assist- 
Duij  others  applied  for  information,  and  are  ( ed  by  tho  Jlev.  Mr.  Francois  and  the  Uev.  Mr. 
Mr  under  cour.se  of  instruction.  But  this  is  )  Desgaultiere,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  and 
Rdythe  coinmeijcement ;  the  seed  has  been  /  select  men  of  the  city,  several  p^entlemen  of 
own;  in  many  in^ances  it  has  fallen  upon  S  distinction,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  laige  con- 
JBod  soil,  and  we  rely  without  fear  of  »Iisap-  /  course  of  citizens, 
lointmrnt  upon  an  abumlant  spiritual  harvot.  s     The  Bishop  delivered  an  imi>ressive  address, 

Cattiolic  fer\or  ai.d  piety  thn>ugiiout  the  )  alluding  in  an  appropriate  manner,  to  the  time 
QDgregdtion  seem 'to  have  received  a  new  s  which  had  ela]KScd  since  the  burning  of  the 
iipube — the  whole  face  of  things  seems )  Catholic  Church  in  this  city,  to  the  present 
ftuged:  "  Thou  slialt  send  forth  thy  spirit,  <  day,  on  wliich  they  were  cheere»l  with  the 
aitfaey  shall  be  created;  and  thou  shalt  re- )  prospect  of  soon  seeing  another  ert*cted.  He 
lew  tlie  face  of  th<f  earth.''  How  gloriously  J  conipareil  his  little  llock  to  the  people  of  Is- 
bes  not  the  present  state  of  tliings  contrast )  nu-l,  returning  from  captivity,  and  zealously 
rilh  That  wliich  existed  some  few  weeks  j  undertaking  to  rebuild  the  t.emj»le  of  God,  in 
150,  when  no  many  were  e>lranged  from  the )  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  He  spoke  of  the  cere- 
toiie  of  Go<l  —  some  tepid,  some  fervent ;  \  monies,  which  he  was  about  to  perfonn,  which 
teicobscnant  of  tln'ir  religious  obi i:xat ions,  J  were  now  to  all,  and  to  many  might  appear 
iBdotliirs  ahiU'St  forgetful  of  the  very  exist- }  strange.  But  he  i-emind«"d  them  that  they  were 
tntecf  -such  duties.  It  was  then  as  diiricult ',  tlie  samo  ceremonies  which  were  performed  by 
to ffwi'i  jis  it  is  now  dillicuJt /o //»r/,  a  menly )  an  Auguslin  in  .England,  and  a  Patrick  in 
QOKiaal  Catholic.  *•  Conlirm,  O  G«hI,  what  { Ireland :  the  same  ceremonies  with  which 
ttou  h.L<t  wrought  in  us."  )  were  laid  the  corner  stones  of  the  lofly  cathc- 

hluuUil  ahbraiiijii.  It  has  already  been '.  drals  of  York  and  Westminster — the  same 
lODouiiCffl  in  several  of  the  public  prints, that )  cen>monics  with  which  the  cross  was  planted 
U»e  lacih'ig  of  the  Pilgrimsj  of  Maryland  would  '  by  our  forefathei-s  on  the  proud  blutf  of  our  own 
^commemorated  on  the  10th  of  May  next. )  Natchez.  He  said  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
«  tijc  site  of  the  ancient  town  cd'  St.  Mary's  '  tioversy,  but  llatt<;red  by  the  reception  he  had 
rbcre  the  settlement  was  fii-st  planted.  The  >  m.d  from  persons  of  all  denominations  since 
Ikilodemic  .Society  of  Georgetown  college,  ^  his  arrival  in  Natchez,  and  anxious  to  retain 
itfiwhom the  pro[>o.sedcelebrati(m originated,^  their  esteem  as  well  as  their  good  feeling,  he 
e  makiii^  active  preparations  for  the  ap-  \  would  tlms  spcuk  uf  ceremonies  which  per- 
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iiu'-i':'.  tlmii  nil)  fool, 

Duu  i:s>  OK  Puri.AiTi.riiiA.  We  ar 
♦•il  to  Ji:ini  tliat  -i  Diocr-an  Svnocl  will 
ill  l'i<*  Calli'MliMl  Chmvli  of  St.  John  tli< 
i:«"list,  of  iliis  rity,  on  Trinity  •SuinJay 
y^.r.  It  i<  i«)  l>o  |)ri:r<.Ml;'*.n«y  a  spiiil 
n-at  i>f  tin*  cl«ML«"V,  to  cf»:nmcnre  at  G  c 


hnp-  o:!:orwi>'  w.-ui.':  nc.  I'l*  appreciated.   In-  '     Pojsuit.  Joannts  Jo«npii,  pnmus  eji 
ilicil,  V.  ■ivi.  \,o  >.t\v  Vn'  l)rilli.i!il  »!<'«»^Uil)Iy  with  ■  J'cclo-iri'  Kpisropus : 

wliitli  !.:•  \v:i.- ^ur:o';;: ;.  .1.  «'i..:ijns -.i  •  f  pi.r-    .\s-i^:«i;ti!n:s  rrc>!>yti'ris  JoAX.VE  G. 
s«ins  of  r-M-ry  'IfijMiiiii.'i"!.  v,  I  >  «•  irw  to  m-  .in*:  rt  .\i.i:i\o  P.  P.  J)e«git'LTIE 

cour.ijio  t!io  uri'!--.*aki:ir  i>y  tluir  i.rf-:riO«',  lii>  IVccn<«n  et  ni.Tijna  freqiif-ntia  pleK 

,.      ,!,,  .         ..     .,         ,      „  ,       ...  TIic  Church  will  Im'  lOO  f.-ct  Ion?. 

,       ,      ,.'.  ,  ,        -1  bp».:!l:  ol  irollnc  arcniiecturo.     riie  sr. 

•lliltV,  ari'l  \\:i\    :'h< 'i!a  it  iml  h-.-  «.o,  fi»' s.iiil.  •.  ..."         .    ,        .        ,  ,       , 

.     *  .   /..    ....  ,.       ,.  ri>c  in  Ironl  o!  the  church,  to  iJie  lie 

Aro  \v«'  ri--t    (  i.riyJsai.'':    iinMi,  t.jrrol'»ri'   p*- 

iUm  •..I-"!  !  V  t},.'  -  ■:;:i'  Ii!,.i.i   wl.icli  W.i-s  ."'pill  Oh 

Cilv.irv  !••:•  J.'S  .III ;    An-  \; '•  i.«M  ciiildu"!  of  tli- 

r':i!ijv  IVj.I.i. r  \vl:.)  is   i:i  ll<M\i'n:    'flu*  h«  i:-; 

th/r«"i.'n«  of  (It'.!,  tu.  i  II..'  r-»hi-irs  of  Jcsu;. 

Chiirl:     .\\f  u.-\  ii*.r  !•.•.. i'l«»  yiii'ii;i1i.ti  wiih  ,    .        ,  ,    ,. 

,  ..        i-       •    ,1     ,  .  \"^.r.     It  i<  l«)  i>o  pri:n.Mi;'U  I'V  a  spint 

.;;i' <.i:.i».-     "X  I'ss  l.-«;'i- ol  n.j-'Uu'j:  in  tlu' kin.r-    •  ...  " 

fioiii  o!  (.i!;r  h«-.8\i':.l\  fiih«r:   .^!ii<t  our«t»'«inrii 

.     ...        ,       .• .     *     ,  , ...       I  I     '      r     P.  M.  of  Iho  Tiicc-.ilin:; 'Im-siiav  {17th 

ni  ti.is  v.»H»  ol  tiurs  W.  inibr.u;iv«i  bv  .siriu.-         .  '  •  •;  ^ 

,,,,.,.  ,,    ..  .     •     '4,*      ..      •  It  IS  cxppctc'il  Ihat  \orv  luv.  Joii.v   . 

iihil  hi'.l  i< !  liii.r.'    JI«"  iji'-.'i  ri;iosri'*«^'.ithi'vn'tn«  "  * 

,.  .   ,        ,  ,  1  •  I   /.i   •  «      nil-  ■  i^nporior  ol  the  Coni'rr.j-.iiion  of  Mi*; 

ol  ir..t-^i{;  il  lo".".  whn'h  (  Ini-t  ciillnl  his  own        /  .,,  .,    •     ^, 

,        ,        ,  1    II .    .1     iM-       1     Piii-sls,  will  pivMile  lit  the  r-Jtrcat. —  < 

j»iiiCti(*o  of  it,  ai!«l  to  buni^li  fio'.,i  thrirnoridv 

i::r  (i.-itiM.-i  ol  c.-coi.l.     All'T  sp.-.viviii.r  ol  in-.*  •' 

,,,       ,       ,   -       I  •  I  il    •    •  h'arn  Iroin  the  (.'I///.I///V  .Vf NO //«;//?/ of  tl: 

v.i;ij-..v,  s  ol  Uk;  elunni  m  \v!'H*li  thfir  linmor- 

,'  I     ...  .  ....:,  I  ,1    •    M    •  1 4     ^lari'li,  that  hopes  are  still  cnt'.Ttaincd 

l-.il  .•■.■111.;  wip'  ti»  Cijnuani:!'  With  Ihc-ir  Alnu^ii.tv  * 

#. •    ,. .;  •  ^    *i,  ,.,.,.  t  V   .  ..     4     ,. '•     phv-^icians  of  Bishop  r-ni:laii(l,  that  his  < 

LiiMUir  — m  wiiH"ji  tiKy  wl-h*  to  roiiie  to  a^K    *    -  j        -^        » 

,:.    ,,      •     .         ,   .    *  .    .•     :.:•,.,;.      •      w ill  vi-'M  to  moiiicil  treatment.     Mayl 
\.\<    I'l- -'11 -•,   and   a\<ii    i!>   ir.-.iiir.'ia  ion — m  •  ^ 

v.i.:«'ii  in«  V  *•.•••«•  to  j'r.'\  lor  tni' lavor"  i>l  liea-  ■         '  ' 

,.     «•  .  ti*  .      -.      .   .   .o    :..!..:•     .  r..  •!    '..    h'.'en  hUssed  with  his  important  scr\'icc 
\eii.  Jill  tiu-i'i  ••'I; ■'*,  I  •.•thvr  l.iainn'.r:.  li»r  iIhmt  * 

eii'.'.  a;i'l  I'-r  In  •  uhoI«'  ru'ii.tn  .  h"  rMnrlml'  C\ 

•'>'  ''  I''"''>'''  f'""  t'.v  'j-iijy  iMn;ip]iti«n  of  tiie 

'•«iifn'«-,  a.'id  tiiat  iili  wlm  v, .n    pr^••'^^•nt.  ainT 

.    ,.    .        ,,  ...  .       ...       ,  r.v  Palnrk  ('a>'-i'ilv :  2^^'W  V  ork. 

isi  t.Mt-r::a!  lov«-,  i:sij:Mt  ukmI  and  li\e  torrver 

.    .,     .  i-..     ..    1    I-    I     •.  ^Ir«  Cassi'ilv  ha^  e\inrfd  inurli    cl 

'"  ''"■  '■■""'  '  "*  *""^  ^'»  '•'»'"'^^'-  '  kr.ouled-e  in  'th.'   translation  which  1 

isi  t!.ernnii-i  slMi|..\ven' pla-.'cdtho  papt-rsof    jrivtMi  to  the  pnhlic.    The  critical  not 
Wiv  d..\ ,  .-..i,j,.  eoiii,  and  the  lollowin-  insrrij.-    '^th.-r  various  ilhi.^trations  wliich  he  has 

..",..  '  ckiccd  into  it.  are  caN^ulatid  not  only  t 

*v.u\  on  i'arrl.ni»'iit.  ...         ,•  .  i    *  i  «i    *i 

^  ;  mole  it«;  n-rtlulne'.s,  hut  t«i  smooth  the  i 

Dii-  \  iu'^-ima  qu-irfa  IVhniarii,  :,„d  un^r.it.-lul  path  of  tlic  .-student  by  r 

Anno  Uiiil"  iiiho  octin'j:''nt"r.inio  (pMdni-'""":'iino    ins;  his  task  int'.'iv»tin-;j  and  attractive 

..,.  .    .  ■  .  .sliould  be  opp(!«;i-d  in   i;en«'ral  to  the 

translations  in  tfjc  .»itudv  ol  tlie  dibasic 
(;pr^or:ro  .\  VI.  Papa  no-iro  docli-imo  ac      as  vvorUs  of  reli-rence,  and  particularly 
I  ii-M.i!o  Kcfl.-iani  l)-i  ivirent*' :  pi  ivat*' student,  liny  may  bo  very  pre 

r  11-     'f  i>         •        •  *  •  ■'   eoF1'>'ilti*d, 

.Io^^•^•::  U .    I\iii;.  Provin«-i.iniri  Amenern  .      ,,,.      ,;■  ,     ,,  ,     . 

Isio.  i'/»,V///sm  mvi  other  pofim^,  b)/  i 

M'j-s.Mlnon.^li.-  roM'.pratarum  Preside :         {  S-mn.     i^vr.  ..dit.     IJall.,  Fieldinj;  Luc 

Kl  Tinnr.vAM  M.  Ti. «  Ki:u,  Provincia-  Mi--        W(*  :nv  i':d»  blid  to  the  kindn.»?s  of  tl 

M..<il.pu-n<is  (..V.l,..rnato:e :  tljor   him<.df  lor  a  copy  ol  tliose  poc 

.     '  '  .  ul.ince  at  winch  has  allordcd  us  much 

llunc   Lapjd:i   j.ri!n-.iri'Mu   Kcclesia:  Calhe- .  ,.,.p.     A ]. art  from  personal  ccn<ideratio 

4irali<  >i"atch«'ieii>i<,  .  cr-rdially  cunnni'nil  tlioin  to  the  atleut 

lJ(odicala-.subii,t.rc.sM.uieC:oidi.sTrahslixi^'»^'-'''  ^j^'  '^''^  fond  of  nvimin-  ocra-^i 

I  X     nt    ■  •  amouG:  the  llowcrs  of  P.irnassu.'s.     iher 

Leatai  et  Immaculat;c  Mana;,  ;  t-jitiou  has  been  cnbrjjcd,  and  is  nresei 

semper  Virginia,  !  the  public  in  a  neat  form  and  handsome 
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2  DOGMA  OF  AN  ALL-RULING  PROVIDENCE  CONFIRMED  BY  HISTORY 

DT  RKV.   MARTIM  J.   SPALDINO,  O.D. 

Proposition.    Tlie  great  rrsult^  oCliKUtry  iwiiit  to  ^n  all-\vi«e  and  all-ruling  Providence.* 

CFORE  we  enter  upon  the  illustration  of  S  as  in  our  subject,  then  the  dircction  and  gov- 
the  proposition,  it  "will  be  well  first  clear- )  ernment  must  be  such  as  not  to  violate  or  de- 
)  define  its  terms.  By  Idstory  is  meant  \  slroy  that  free  agency ;  otherwise  God  would 
recorded  account  o^facis.  which  are  them-  /  be  jilaced  in  contradiction  with  his  own  work, 
e»  the  results  of  free  aijencv.  It  may  be  (  with  the  fundamental  character  which  he 
lidered  in  a  two-fold  light,  either  in  its )  slampe»l  with  his  image  on  human  nature- 
ate  details,  or  in  its  leadin::  f'icts  ami  tj:reat  \  with  himself!  How  far  God  can  control  indi- 
dts.  By  these  are  muant  the  rrreat  conse-  /  vidual  action  without  interfering  with  free 
Qces  and  elTects  of  any  particular  txroup  (  agency,  is  a  problem  which,  witli  our  limited 
'acb :  thus,  ibr  instance,  the  ratification  i  understanding,  and  the  faint  lights  vouchsafed 
Mtr  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  result  (  us  from  above  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  hope 
the  ^roup  of  facts  composing  the  hi>tory  )  clearly  to  solve  in  this  life.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
>ur  memorable  seven  years*  revolutionary/  sary  for  our  present  purpose.  All  that  I  main- 
iss;le.  In  this  point  of  view  only  I  moan  )  tain  is,  that  human  events,  no  less  than  those 
•iew  history  on  the  present  o<:casion ;  for  /  of  physical  nature,  are  under  the  guidance  of 
inter  into  details,  evrn  on  one  <l«^tachcd  sc-  \  an  all- wise  Providence ;  and  I  stop  not  to  in- 
loffacts,  would  much  transc(;nd  the  bounds)  ([uirc  whether  that  guidance  be  positive  or 
asindc  lecture.  {  negative,  active  or  merely  permissive,  me- 

50  much  for  the  su!)ject  of  the  proposition.  {  diate  or  immediate.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
it«pn»ilicato  Provi'lcjicCyWiiU  its  attributes  '.  while  **it  reacheth  from  end  to  end  mightily, 
•vise  and  all-ruliits,  I  mean  a  Supreme  In-  /  and  onlereth  all  things  sweetly,"  it  governs 
ig;cnce,  wisely  and  powerfully  flirecting  ;  man  according  to  his  nature,  and  without 
governing  human  events  an<l  things.  If.;  offiTing  violence  to  his  free  will. 
»ebe  not  iinmerliately  connected  with  free  ;.  Nor  is  it  asserted  that  the  great  results  of 
Dcy,  tlie  dir taction  may  be  immediate  and  /  history  clearly  prove  this  Providence,  but 
tive,  entering  into  the  most  minute  de-  ^  merely  that  they  point  to  it,  that  they  indicate 
I.    If  they  be  the  results  of  free  agency,  /  and  illustrate  this  doctrine.    The   evidence 

i  here  is  wholly  moral,  such  only  as  the  subject 

omiieated'for  the  Religioui  CahiruL  (  conjectural.    In  some  great  facts  and  leading 
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results  we  may  certainly  say  that  the  finger  oC^  cra!^,  may  lash  themselves  ixito  a  mighty  ng^- 
God  was  thriY,  while  in  others  the  evidence  (  maive  a  prodis^ious  noise,  and  think  that  thif 
is  h^5fl  clear  and  the  iid"fivn»:«»  lc5.>  cojjcnt.  '  a-toni^h  the  world.  The  wind  of  Schlegd^ 
Those  who  «ce  an  ininudiatf  intrr]Hi<itii»M  ol'^  like  a  nn>rhty  ri\t-r  tlowins;  in  a  smooth,  deq 
God  for  a  iMrticiilar  [»urpos«'  in  f\eiy  event  of;  channrl  lo  the  ocean,  ijently  yet  stnjnglypiib 
history,  and  who  color  ;ind  turn  thii>e  i-vi.nt.s  J  mu-s  \U  noiseless  course  of  investigltMli^ 
in  such  a  way  a>  to  juovjj  a  Livoriis*  ilh'«»iy. ',  widiMilnu;  and  rleepcninj;  as  itgoes,bearingOi 
often  give  more  tv  idcnce  «»!"  a  piow.^  htart  ;"  its  husuni  the  ricli  fi*cij;ht.i  of  intelligence^ 
than  of  a  sfumd  hiad  :  whilf  llic*.',  oa  l!u*  ,  lunnin:^  the  houni'.ar}*  hotween  empires  cf 
contrary,  who  can  >(•«•  no  inti'r;.>o-i1ion  of  (io.l .  llulu^llt,  aiid  not  pausing  in  its  ever  exjiand^ 
inhuman  events,  run  into  tin;  (/th^rr  i-xtriMjio  -  ini;  career  until  it  }>ours  its  waters  into  tin 


of  ahssird  «i»ii'uri«.iii,  and   ywwv  l!iat  ni;i'i!Hr    un  at  occanolMivine  inulli^ence  I     Such 
their  hiud  nor  tiicir  hciut   is  sound.     Th>>  !  >iani])  their  in.ai;c  on  their  generation, ui 
ChriMian  pliilusiipher  will  in  tlu"*,  as  in  uio.-i ";  m.iy  ilils  aire  \el  receive  the  impress  oi' thil 
other  thin:;>,  pursue;  a  iniihile  cour^i — ••  in  mo  '  niiicfil y  mind  ! 

dio  tulissimns  Hh.s" — uf  i.Inr  :\dniitlin  '  nor  de-  ;      The  farts  of  uiu verbal  history  mav  be  ifr 
nying  any  thin:^  wiO.out  suilicind  reaM»n,  but  •  vidnl  into  two  natural  depaitments  :  of  then 
cxpeetiu;!  only  >uch  reason^  as  the  naluro  of    wldeli  occurred  before  and  of  tliosc  whidb 
the  subject  r^'«piire^  and  aiiiuiis.     He  will  not  •  li.!p]»eiicd  alter  the  Christian  epoch,    intte 
confmt*  his  attention  even  \o  the  particular  '  seuuel  I  tru.st  we  sliall  see  Uiat  there  are  (rtlnf 
f^reat  results  and  leading  facts  of  hi'^tory,  but  ,•  reasons  than  mere  convention,  or  a  belief  ii 
he  will  gnmp  those  facts  together  acconlinir  to  ^.  revelation,  for  this  division, 
certain  principles  of  assimilation  and  R'ference  )     The  first  great  period  of  four  tliousand 
to  each  other:  and  thus  he  will  discover  what ;  embraces  a  mass  of  facts,  too  numeroas 
the  superlicial  observer  never  will  lind  out —  ;  varied  to  be  even  alluded  to  in  one  brief 
tliat  there  is  a  philosfiphy  in  history,  a  regular  .  turc.     Yet  there  arc  leailing  features  in 
system  of  great  principles,  by  which  its  varied  *  portion    of  history,    which    may    be   &t^ 
facts  and  results  aie  cK'issilied,  the  ju-oper  in-  ^  grasped  by  the   most  careless  obsen'cr.  ft 
ferences  from  them  drawn,  and  the  truths  thus  \  may  be  characterized  as  a  period  of  prtptm^ 
learned  grouped  under  distinct  heads,  and  dis-  •  tion  and  of  *//*Mirg/»*,  of  anticipatinn  and  of  d^ 
tributed  under  aj>pr<)priate  depart mc^ids.  )  ain'.     Human  nature,  stamped  originally  mtk' 

A  task  so  herculean,  vet  so  worthy  of  the  •  tho  iniuire  of  God,  seemed,  in  all  the  ^iciifr 
Christian  phil«»sopher,  has  been  undertakcin,  '.  tudrs  of  its  pilgrimage,  to  .-ii!;!!  iustinctiit^ 
and,  as  far  as  imperl'ect  human  reaNun  could  •  lor  >ometlung  mon*  perfect  than  mere  huoiair^ 
go,  has  b«»en  accomplished  by  that  maslor  spii  it-  pliih).-:uphy  could  olfer.  The  teacliin;;3  eC. 
of  the  ])resent  aiije,  tla?  late  l''n'derick  \'on  mere  human  wisdom  could  not  check  till 
Schlegel ;  arid,  if  no  other  result  follnw  from  •  downwanl  ti  ndency  of  a  nature  so  noUj 
thi>  inipcileci  lecture  than  to  slirnulale  Mune  .  Ri)ru!i:;,  yet  coii>cious  of  some  deeply  seatei' 
of  n>v  hearers  t«>  read  the  works  td  tiiis  trulv  •  woiuid.  anti,  amidst  all  its  wanderinsrs  aod< 
groat  man,  e.'-p«'cially  his  Lectures  on  the  ^  errors,  sighing  for  a  restoration  of  the  partiallf 
i*hih»<ophy  of  llislnry,  lately  pu!)lis!ied  in  «Ieraced  image  of  Clod.  The  vicis.^itudes  of '{ 
this  country.  I  .-hull  not  have  labored  wholly  ;.  this  .struggle,  in  the  history  of  the  various  IM." 
in  vain.  While  we  a-e  foreibly  str«ick  with  )  ticms  «»!'  anticpiity,  present  a  chaos  of  fadi 
the  geniu<  of  a  man  who  grasps  with  p.-rlict  '■  w!iii-h  ir  is  dilHeult  to  clis«!ify — an  intriesll 
ca.-.e  tlu!  mo-t  iliiiitMdt  and  ah^lru.-e  suhj"et-:,  ^  labvrinth,  tiie  various  wimlings  of  which  itis 
and  throws  liglit  oa  evny  faing  he  touejics. ;  alaa»*l  impo^^sible  to  explore, 
we  arc  fdh'd  with  adrnirition  at  the  meekness, )  Order  has,  howeser,  been  restored  to  this 
sweetness  and  wise  motlention  of  his  well  cha.'.s  by  a  liirlit  from  heaven,  avc.  **Af 
balanced  mind.  Su]>erticial  writers  afid  de-  )  lixht  whirn  vnlinhUnvlh  lary  vma  thai  ComA 
claimers,  like  shallow  livulels  i!«»wing  over  ^ /rt/fW/<i"»  jni/7//,"  even  as  the  tir^t  chaos  was dii* 
ru^^td  channels,  and  leaping  iiom  crug  to  I  sipatcd  by  Ilim  who  6aid,  **  Let  ihtrt  he  U^  ■ 
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iffot  light.**  A  clue  has  been  vouch- :  Cirr^ece  and  Rome,  all  looked  forwanl  to  a 
jy  Heaven,  for  pxplorinjj  this  laby-  <  pcrio(1,  whon  the  lieavcns  sliould  open  and 
much  of  it.  at  least,  as  it  is  j^ivoii  to  srn.l  down  tlie  (Jreat  l)v'livor*»r.  The  flowing 
cplore  in  this  lower  .sphtre.  Thai .  piclun*,  which  the  Koiiian  banl  {hv  of  Man- 
c  "  Word  mntlv  frah  ;"  that  chuj  is  '  tiia.)  dmws  of  Die  golden-aije  of  Saturn,  when 
ian  rclisjion.    This  is  the  pivot  u])on  .  th.*  "  Virvn  should  return f  a  new  pros^emj  from 

history  turns — this  is  t!io  ccntr.il '  /i'V/i  hcami  disraid^  and  a  7ini>  order  of  ages 
ccntrcoftjravitv  of  tho  hiivorir  svs-    /»#,''■«  A*  mil  nnnid,"*  oirihoilics  a  sentiment 
is  thti  bivt  k<\v  to  all  its  (iilhivii*i<-;    coinsnon,  in  «n"cat«'r  or  less  distinclni-.-^s,  to  all 
•  focus,  to  wliirli  iill   it<  sciitt-Ti"!  .  iiiiiicpiify. 

vcrsr**,  to  Ik*  r«'tK*cte(i  hack  .icrain  rwi  ■  \«i  tho  rvoiit  apjiroxiinalfs,  tJie  traces  of 
PSuUs.  The  frict.  that  tn  resl'U"*  (In-  ej;ri'>t  evM-j'tanrv  heroine  more  nianif(\<it. 
[•-•faced  iina«:o  of  (lod  in  man. — the  Tai'iius  and  Suetonius,  Koman  and  Pajrau 
onlof  (jod  ik-Jiendod.  iuduiiijc  Ifiiu- ;  hislnriaus,  both  ttdl  us,  that  ahout  that  time, 
huni'Jii  nature,  is  the  cardinal  lurt  .  all  tlie  nation's  «»f  the  Kast  had  **  one  eommon 
tory — the  one  to  v.liich  all  others  ' /)'T>i»',rA'\i/;/'  that  a  **fj:niit  ruler  should  cnme 
:il.  From  this  elevated  position —  i jV'^ui  J'ulva,  who  should  i;orern  the  world.** 
summit  level  of  the  Christian  sva-  ^  Tlie  wise  men  of  the  Kasl,  foUowins:  the 
ihilosopher  may  look  back  upon  the  ,•  i^uidunco  of  the  mysterious  star  to  the  crib  of 
issittidesof  human  existence,  during  MJethlehem,  were  but  the  representatives  of 
•urtliousarid  years  of  its  lonij  pro- )  this  sentiment.  Thus  the  "  s/or  «/*  JacoA"  not 
'Jer?l«;3iJ^d  then  look  lorwarJ  through  _  only  illuminated  Israel,  upon  which  its  rays 
?n  hundrcil  years  which  have  elapsed  )  were  immediately  shed,  but  was  a  beacon  of 
epocli ;  and  though  he  caminl  hope  ■'  hope  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  !  //<»,  who 
thorn  all  the  mysteries  of  history,  yet ".  irn.i  1o  tyjme^ — Me  dr  Hired  of  the  etenuilh  ills,  was 
plain  mueh  that  was  before  ohsetn-e  ;  /  thu^  truhj  '» the  desired  nj'all  ualiona  /'* 
all,  ean  trace  in  its  i;n'at  results  the  \  AV'ho  will  not  jiercoive,  in  this  preservation 
on  of  a  supreme  intelli:;once,  ilirect-  /  of  primitive  truths,  amidst  all  the  devastations 
this  restoration  of  man  to  his  high  k  of  error,  evidences  of  an  all- wise  I'rovidence! 

f  In  the  preservation  of  these  rays  of  light, 
)hilo?ophy  of  all  the  aneient  nations,  (ami.lst  the  darkness  of  paganism,  who  will 
scover  «*\  idiut  traces  of  a  revelation  )  not  see  the  agency  of  the  great  Father  of  light? 

ma<!e  to  man  ;  and,  tliouLjh  the  (  This  providence'  might  be  more  readily  in- 
this  revelation  are  often  sadly  dis- '..stariced  in  the  selection  of  a  special  people  for 
»l  p«;r\*erted  by  error  and  corruption,  ( the  keeping  of  the  primitive  tradition,  and 
t  the  rubbish  of  human  speculation  ^jiarticularly  in  the  manifold  interf)ositions  of 
«tition,  the  i>ure  gold  of  divine  truth  ^  Heaven  for  the  presrr\'ation  of  this  people, 
1  to  be  perceived.  The  earlier  ond  '.  throughout  the  vicissitudes  and  stnigglcs  of 
wl  of  the  Chinese  svstem  of  philoso- ;  its  eventful  history.  But  thoufl:h  this  is  an 
eligion,  the  &a::n^  of  the  Indian  na-  (  obvious,  it  is  not  a  necessarj*  illustration  of  the 
ilceply  mysterious  riti'S  of  the  Kicyp-  J  s«d)ject ;  traces  of  that  providence  are  clearly 
well  as  tli*^  later  more  varied  and  <  impressed  on  the  history  of  the  philosophy  and 
•thology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ^  religion  of  all  nations  !  And  modern  antiqua- 
\  some  commorj  elements  of  an  ori-  /  rian  research  is  making  this  daily  more  and 
iation,  as  well  as  traces  of  a?i  aspira-  (  more  palpable. 

man  nature  alter  some  groat  resto- )  This  period  of  preparation  was  long  and 
Lmidst  all  the  wanderings  of  human  (  mysterious;  and,  though  we  cannot  hope  fully 
he  worshi{»i>er  of  Fo,  in  China,  the  J  to  fathom  the  ways  of  Providence  in  delaying 
nystic  of  India,  the  star  worsiiipper  ( the  restoration  of  man  so  long,  yet  we  may 
I  and  the  fire  wor«ihipper  of  Porsi.i, )  conceive  some  probable  reasons  for  the  delay, 
an  of  Egypt,  and  the  mythologistof  ( It  seemed  necessary  that  man  should  be  left 
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thus  long  to  his  own  resources,  that,  by  painful  ( promises  marked  her  general  cmiiM»  iMI^ 
experience,  he  might  be  taught  to  feel  his  ( the  contrary,  Graca  fidet,  with  the 
wants,  and  to  discover  that  mere  human  wis- 1  was  almost  as  common  as  Punica 
dom  could  provide  no  adequate  remedy  for  his  |  GracitluSt  a  common  by-word  of 
errors — ^no  balsam  to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  \  Military  courage,  and  stern,  unyielding 
of  his  soul.    He  would  thus  naturally  be  led  (  verancc  through  difficulties,  were  the 


to  anticipate  a  supernatural  remedy,  and  to  ( live  qualities  of  Rome — and  the  stenmni 
look  for  a  Divine  liberator.  }  Cato,  the  devoted  patriotism  of  Cethegni, 

As  tlie  great,  long  expected  event  approach-  j  bold  daring  of  the  Scipios,as  wellasthei 
es,  the  plot  of  history  thickens.  The  various  |  fierceness  of  a  Marius,  and  the  heartless i 
dynasties  of  the  Assyrians,  Medcs,  and  Per- j  of  a  Sylla — are  all  evidences  of  different! 
sians  had  passed  away,  and  the  two  powerful }  in  this  trait  of  character.  Her  historiani  mf^i 
empires  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  risen  \  as  far  superior  to  the  historians  of  Greece 
on  their  ruins.  Divine  Providence  seems  to  )  her  poets  arc  inferior.  Her  practical  leaa  ^ 
have  selected  these  two  kingdoms  as  the  im- )  and  her  unyielding  adherence  to  principle  giM  | 
mediate  foreninners  of  that  f:rcat  empire  of\  to  her  legislation  a  character  of  stabiliff  ill  •' 
Heaven,  which  should  be  established  in  eternal  |  consistency,  well  calculated  to  have  a  &fOili  j 
justice,  and  should  endure  forever.  The  aston-  ^  ble  influence  over  the  civilization  of  fbam  ; 
ishing  success,  the  high  civilization,  and  the  )  nations  who  were  brought  under  the  swiy  if  j 
characteristic  traits  of  these  two  cognate  races,  j  her  triumphant  eagles.  And  these  compriNA  I 
as  well  as  the  boundless  influence  which  they  )  nearly  all  Europe,  one  half  of  Asia,  and 
exercised  over  the  destinies  of  the  world,  seem  ( that  was  worth  conquering  in  Africa — all  tht 
all  to  have  been  dcsi^^ned  by  Providence  as  a  }  countries,  in  a  word,  bordering  on  the 
preparation  for  the  gospel.  j  terranean  sea,  then  the  great  thorougfaftie 

The  Greeks  had  extended  their  empire  from  )  the  world, 
a  remote  peninsula  of  Europe  to  the  very )  The  Roman  empire  had  attained  iti 
heart  of  Asia,  and  thus  their  beautiful  language,  j  under  Augustus,  who  sought,  by  a  wise  policjb 
their  poetry,  their  philosophy,  their  refmcniont, )  and  by  pacific  measures  to  consolidate  botaol 
and  their  legislation  became  the  common  pro-  j  to  extend  any  farther,  the  vast  empire.  In  111 
perty  of  the  world.  Europe  and  Asia  became  )  fortieth  year  of  tliis  great  prince,  when  all  Hi 
kindred  in  sentiments  and  sympathies,  and  an  (  civilized  world  obeyed  tlic  command  of  Soitfb 
intercourse  was  kept  up,  which  made  them  j  spoke  the  Roman  or  Greek  language,  and 
both  live  of  the  same  life,  and  brcatlie,  as  it  (  all  in  profound  peace — when  not  a  voice 
were,  the  same  breath.  The  former  sworn  )  turbod  tlic  calm  of  nature  or  the  serenity  of 
enemies  of  Greece — the  countrj'men  of  Xerxes  ;  nations — the  heavens  were  bowed  (foim,  tin 
and  Darius,  now  bowed  to  her  power  and  paid  )  clouds  rained  down  the  Just  One,  andtheP^^nd 
a  willing  homage  to  her  superior  mind.  Thus  )  of  Peace,  the  new  progeny  from  high  heaM 
the  Greek  language  became  the  language,  at  (  descended — while  the  music  of  tlie  spheres ia 
least  for  literature  and  government,  of  half  the  /  sweetest  strains  of  melody  breathed  the  motto 
world.  ( to  be  inscribed  on  his  peaceful  but  all  conqntf^    ': 

Next  came  all  conquering  and  all  devouring )  ing  banner — *^  Glory  to  God — peace  to  mth!*    ' 
Rome;  by  slow  but  steady  steps  advancing,  /     Could  a  more  auspicious  moment  in  thehil'  ^ 
until  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  ( tory  of  the  world  have  been  selected,  even  If   . 
swallowed  up  the  Greek  empire  itself.    With  (  Divine  Intelligence,  for  tlie  coming  of  Bil 
less  refinement  and  imagination  than  Greece,  ^  Son !   when  the  long  delayed  expectancy  d 
Rome  had  more  practical  sense  and  stem  vir-  /  mankind  was  now  strained  to  the  utmost  dl* 
tue.    With  her,  however,  there  was,  originally  '.  gree  of  intensity,  when  the  nations  of  tki 
at  least,  little  other  idea  of  virtue,  than  that )  world  obeyed  a  common  sceptre,  were  throm 
which    its    Latin    name    imports— strength,  j  into  constant  intercourse,  and  were  knittid 
Though  treachery  sometimes  disgraced  her )  together  in  the  bonds  of  the  closest  amitjr-* 
public  policy,  yet  veracity  and  fidelity  to  her  ( was  not  this  the  moment  most  favonble  fir 
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the  greii  mtantion  of  human  nature — ^for  the )  sure  retributive  mercy  or  justice.    Over  this 

pxal  f^olden  ige,  predicted  and  so  long;  sighed  \  most  important  portion  of  liistorj-  particular- 

1»  by  poets,  prophets,  patriarchs,  and  sacjos  of  ;iy,  Christianity  shnds  her  broad  cloar  lijijht, 

y  age  and  clime  ?    Does  it  not  sccni  that  /  gives  us  new  views  of  \U  p-oat  facts  and 

■^Bce  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  •  mitrhty  results,  solves  many  of  its  problems, 

that,  through  the  channel  of  her  Ian- )  and  clears  up  many  of  its  intricacies  and  mys- 

&|VgB>  laws,  and  universal  empire,  the  new  (tcries. 

p#riaa  aystem  from  heaven  might  be  more  5  And  first,  why  was  it  permitted  tliat  this 
undOy  and  more  widely  disseminated  tlirougli.  ( great  regenerating  and  all  restoring  system 
'^Hlllie  world  ?  )  should  undergo  a  most  relentless  persecution 

\  The  evidence  of  a  Divine  Providence  in- 1^  for  the  first  tlircc  hundred  years  of  its  exist- 
LiMMS,  when  we  reflect  that  Rome  had  now  )  ence  ?    Because  1st,  it  was  meet  that  the  con- 


'■  fflatned  her  highest  point  of  power,  and  that  j  dition  of  the  early  Christians  should  be  like 
;■  krtabsequent  career  was  downward;  one  of  J  that  of  their  Divine  Founder— that  the  disci- 
\  ihost  ceaseless  decay  and  decline.    Not  all }  pUs  might  not  be  aborc  the  Master.    2dly.  Suf- 
f  Ae  fteriing  wisdom  and  integrity  of  her  Tra-  (  fering  is  a  condition  best  calculated  to  purify 
'  JM— not  all  the  political  philosophy  of  her  )  ^nd  perfect  virtue,  to  detach  from  the  world, 
Adrian — not   ail    the   keen  penetration  and  I  ^nd  to  make  the  bruised  heart  sigh  for  a  more 
iMRfaiag  forecast,  and  stem  military  prowess  (  perfect  restoration  in  heaven.    And  Sdly,  God 
ifherAntonines,  could  stay,  at  least  perma- Mvished  to  show  that  Christianity  was  truly 
kitly,  her  downward  career !    She  had  ful- )  His  work — that  its  progress  couKl  not  be  stayed, 
I'Aed  her  mission,  and  her  services  were  no  \  nor  its  spirit  quenched  by  the  fiercest  human 
■hgsr  needed  on  the  arena  of  histor}\    Her  \  opposition,  even  when  that  opposition  was 
ittseqaent  career  down  to  her  final  extinction  )  in^c  by  a  power  which  wielded  the  destinies 
PI  tbefi/th  century,  was  to  exhibit  to  the  world  I  of  the  world,  and   that  this  divine  religion 
rtawmorable  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  all )  should  go  on  gently,  yet  strongly,  conquering 
hnan  things,  and  of  the  chastisement  due  to  I  and  to  conquer,  and,  aHor  the  mighty  dynasty 
Along  course  of  bloodshed  and  of  crime.  Had  ^  ol'  ^11  subduing  Home  sliould  have  crumbled 
Ae  Kceired  and  adored,  instead  of  rejecting  /  in  the  dust,  she  should  build  up  amidst  its  ruins 
iad  penecuting  the  Redeemer  and  his  disci- )  ^^cr  splendid  temples,  rear  her  cross  on  its  tri- 
fles, her  destinies  might  have  been  brighter )  umplial  columns,  and  establish,  on  the  site  of 
•ad  she  might  then  have  become,  at  least  more  (  ^  fallen  eartlily  empire,  an  empire  of  heaven 
lUly,  the  great  connecting  link  between  an- )  which  shouhl  never  end  ! 
cicnt  and  modem  civilization.  i      She  was  to  couipier.  however,  as  her  Founder 

Stand  we  now  upon  the  same  lofty  eminence  )  had  conquered,  hy  sullering  and  by  dying — 
iC  Christianity  at  its  birth,  and  take  a  pro-  ^  but  those  who  made  her  sutler,  as  those  who 
ipeetive  view  of  the  history  of  the  world, )  had  made  her  Founder  sutler,  were  to  meet 
town  through  its  long  and  chequered  career,  ( with  a  certain  and  terrible  retribution  even 
horn  that  epoch  to  the  present  day — thesecond  { in  this  world.    This  chastisement  of  Heaven 

■ 

pat  department  of  universal  histon'.  )  on  the  Roman  empire  is  read  in  the  terrible 

Divine  Providence  here  greets  us  at  every  \  visitations  from  earthquakes,  famines,  and  pes- 

ilep— sometimes  with  the  terrific  destructive- )  tilcnce,  which  almost  depopulated  whole  pro- 

icnof  a  volcano,  sweeping  over  the  world  to  (  vinces  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the 

faith  vice,  and  anon  dropping  its  rich  dews  )  Christian  era,  and  which  drew  down  upon  tlie 

if  Bcrcy  to  reward  virtue,  and  whispering  its )  innocent  Christians,  whose  rejection  of  the 

ieeenti  of  divine  comfort  into  the  ears  of  the  { idolatry  of  the  empire  was  reputed  the  occasion 

|ttwcttted  and  broken  hearted.     Sometimes )  of  these  awful  scourges  of  Heaven,  the  most 

Clfciblting  itself  in  characters  as  clear  as  if  s  terrible  punishments  of  a  savage  code,  that 

Ibcy  had  been  WTitteu  with  the  vivid  lightning }  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.    And  when  the 

of  heaven,  and  anon,  pursuing  unperccived  its  (measure  of  tliat  city's  guilt  had  been  filled 

Boiselcis  course  of  seemingly  tardy,  but  always )  up — ^when  she  had  become  drunk  triih  the  blood 
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of  the  saints^  s)ic  was  dnstincd  for  nearly  two  ( their  proper  relation  to  each  other;  and 
liiHidrrHl  vt-ars  fo  sullrr  inon*  than  sho  had  in- !  :)«»i."nt  witchery  was  required  to  blend  in 
llicted,  uiu(  tiii:illy,altv.*r  hii\irii:hM>!)c\li:!!i.<t('(.l  li'.'.is  uiiity,  priiiciplcH  so  contradictory.  S 
by  rupoatrd  iiicursinn^  nt  iiiuth<'iii  l).irl)aii»uis,  :  its  own  pn»per  time,  Divine  Providence,  \ 
to  lidl  at  thiir  ti'ct  a  liiil«*ss  c.'rpsc  I  Sic  Iran-  >j)itadiiiir  h<;r  niaijic  charm  of  religfion  Oft 
sit  s^lorvt  mumU !  •  Th<'  di^tr:nMrd  nat ii)ns  ol'  Kurope,  brought abn 

2.  Pa:;an  Hcnue  would  not  co-oprrali?  in  the  .  tl:!';  hapj  y  rt-.odt.  An  imftrument  suitable  I 
j;n*at  wi»rk  of  n'm'i!«'raliiiijaii«l  nr.ovaliii'^  the  tin*  fiin  i\;»'nry  wa«J  nei'dod,  and  such  a  ooi 
world — tiiat  la«.k  was  cmniniluMl  to  aimiht.T  .  IV«>vid«:nc«' raisr«d  up  in  the  per«on  of  Chiik 
pfiiplo,  tlu;  sworn  i-ruiides  ol"  Koim*.  'J*he  iriiisrii.'.  As  a  wurrior,  as  a  legislator,  ai  1 
northern  trihfs,  from  tin*  <lay*J  <d"  Unniiii-i.  sta!">m.".n,  inrl  a<  a  Christian  5a£:e,  the  woril 
liad  ht'cn  the  ;;ri.'at»'st  scoin.;«'.s  of  the  Koinan  has  siM-ti  r»*\v  sindi  nion  a«»  Charl»Mna«;ne.  Hi 
fnipiri^:  they  now  biirst  throui^ii  iis  il'iddy  dr-  mii^hty  niind  was  fully  adequate  to  solve  th 
fonded  Inmlii'is  with  rv-i>tlo;.s  lury,  spn'acliii'jj ,  jriral  ])rohIiMn  of  his  aiije — to  put  an  end  tl 
devastation  and  ruin  in  their  course — first  pil-  ".  cliao^s,  to  restore  onler,  and  thereby  graduall] 
lai;ii;<;  and  then  (i<  >tro\iii::  the  Koiuan  e:ni;ire  to  make  Kumpc  what  (khI  had  always  inteadei 
in  the  wcm.  Thou:;li  much  <\il  aii«l  much  her  to  he,  tlie  nursery  of  relii^ion  and  sciencfl 
chaos  tbilo\v«d  this  migration  <d'  the  ri«»rthern  ilie  hlonminL;  garden  of  civilization, 
honles,  yj't  Pro\idericc  dn-w  ffood  out  td' the  .  Alnsidy  three  huntlred  years  had  elapMi 
evil,  and,  through  the  ai^ency  of  the  Christian  .  .since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft 
religion,  turned  all  to  the  advaiilai;u  of  man- ;  ihiriii;:  whic!i  time  Kurope,  and  especiallj 
kind.  Upon  the  decayed  trunlc  of  the  old  Italy,  hail  been  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  chaof 
Homan  civili/.aliun,  were  i!i:;rait'*d  by  the  Succor  had  ollen  been  impb^red  at  the  couita 
hand  of  reli;;ion  the  vii^orous  rhoots  «d' nor- ..  Con^-tantinople,  which  still  kept  up  a  show  ai 
tlicrn  intellect,  and  all  modern  civilization  is  power  over  the  west.  But  that  feeble,  aai 
but  the  j^rowth  from  tliat  inu:raltini:.  The '•  oHcminate,  and  perfidious  court — eversiokilf 
l)lendin!;ol  the  ciiiv airy.  i:<'iier«»<ily,  and  cjiuity  .  lower  an«l  b>wor  in  the  scale  of  des^radatifi^ 
of  Gcrmaiiy  witii  thi;  stern  \alor,  unswi'ivini;  had  either  disn-ijanlod  these  cries  of  suiferuf 
justice,  and  uiimiliu;ated  ri::or  of  the  ancient :  Kurnjie  altoi^ether,  or  had  sent  but  precarioM 
Roman  einj»ire,  constitutes  thi*  ba>is,  the  dis-  :  aid:  or  m«m!  frequently,by  perfidy,  had  addfl 
tinclive  character  of  ;dl  moe,«  rn  improvement. "  t«»  those  sui!erin';<.  Resides,  the  yoke  of  walk 
Thai  union  never  could  have  t.iiii'n  place,  how-  and  pertidious  Byzantium  was  more  <;alliiigto 
ever,  but  for  theiliviin' ai^eiicy  orCiiri>!ianity,  ■  the  i;enerous  spirits  of  Kuropeans,  than  al 
tamin:;  the  wild  ferocity  of  the  northmcn — .•  otiier  evils,  however  atrocious.  Inthi3eme^ 
pruning,  an<l  thereby  invi:;oratin;::,  not  chan:;- •  Ljcncy,  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  voice  <i( 
ing  the  plants  which  it  only  transplanted  to  a  )  J*ro\idence  and  of  (J od,  called  on  CharlemagBi 
m<»re  genial  s<m1,  and  cultivated  alter  a  wisi-r  f  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  Kurojic  in  OBI 
system.  Divine  Pn)viileiice,  working  through  )  va-Jt  empire,  which  would  revive  the  empiff 
reliijion,  is  thus  here,  as  every  where  else,  tlie  :  of  the  Romans  in  the  west,  and  be  ableli 
cardinal  principle,  the  pivot,  the  clue  of  all  ;  meet  and  cope  with  all  external  foes,  not  ef- 
liistor}'.  '  ci'ptini:  the  em|drr  of  Byzantium  itself,  ft 

3.  Thus  lia[)pily  to  blend  t«>getherthetame«l  '•  was  a  mni^nillcent  idea,  beautifully  adaptedii 
ferocity  of  the  northmen  and  the  elfeminate  .  the  wants  o{'  the  age;  and  had  Charlemagtf 
civilization  of  the  Roman  empire — to  l)rcak  '  lived  to  carry  out  more  fidly  the  conceptioni 
down  all  walls  of  separation,  and  to  make  \  of  his  mi<;hty  mind,  much  of  the  subseqaeBt 
friends  and  foes  mingle  as  brethren  of  one  i  chaos  of  the  middle  ages  might  have  been  prt* 
family — was  a  work  of  vast  diiReulty,  a  prob-  .  vente»l,  and  civilization  might  have  been  per 
lem,  the  solution  of  which  required  l)oth  time  (  haps  advanced  for  centuries.  But  his  succet* 
and  patience.  The  airitation  and  ferment  of  ^  sors  had  little  of  his  mind — and  imbecility  am 
society  had  first  to  settle  down — its  discordant  /  tanuly  feu('.s  prevented  the  full  carrying  oiiti 
elements  had  then  to  approximate  and  assume  ( work  so  nobly  begun.    Thus  half  a  centni; 
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^at  Alfred  in  England — tho  coun-  \  reaction  from  within — at  length  brought  about 

Charlemagne,  tliougli  in  a  much  ',  those  happy  results.    The  political  history  of 

pherc  of  action — had  many  of  his    the  Mohammedan  imposture,  during  the  one 

ans  fru$tnited  by  similar  conlingcn-    thousund  yeai-s  of  its  eventful  struggle  with 

Christianity,  together  with  its  bearing  on  tho 
rere  the  views  of  Providence  in  thus  dotinies  and  civilization  of  modern  Europe, 
^  to  be  retailed  for  centuries  the  a«l-  woultl  form  a  tlurme  for  the  Chris^tian  phiI«»so- 
.t  of  humanity  ?  We  can  scaniuly  plnr,  at  once  ample,  useful,  ami  interesting. 
em.  Was  it  that  the  Kuropean  mind  .  I  can  only  alhide  to  some  few  leadiui;-  features, 
et  fully  pn.'pared  for  a  perfect  res'.o-  in  that  struirgle  as  far  as  they  illustrate  a  Provi- 
d  tliat  thu  grand  design  of  Charlo-  dcncc  watching  over  the  interests  of  Christian- 
as in  advance  of  Ids  ager  that  the  .  ity,  and  turning  all  the  events  of  history  to  its 
ts  of  the  north  had  not  yet  settled  .  advantage.  And  hero,  more  jierhaps  than  any 
d  that  the  electric  spark  of  Cliris-  wheii- else,  we  may  point  to  the  good  results  of 
d  not  yet  sulliciently  aroused  those  i  this  dreadful  coiite<t,  which  lasted  with  little 
spirits  to  niiUie  tlicm  the  recipients  .  intermis^^ion  from  the  7th  to  the  17th  century, 
?r  civilisation  r  {  and  exelaim :  "  the  finger  of  (jod  was  there  I" 

d  seem  so.  As  an  evi«lence  of  the  ;  When  in  the  freshness  of  their  young  fana- 
d  i?iinplicilv  of  tliat  aiji* — of  its  total  "  tieism,  in  the  7lh  conturv,  the  followers  of  the 
ace  ill  the  evil  uays  of  human  na-  T>lam,  after  having  ma-«tered  Arabia,  hurst 
might  aileire  the  fact,  that  even  the  ;  with  ni^istless  fury  through  Syria,  Palestine, 
riemagne  si  iiou>ly  ima'^ined  that  hy  \  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  northern  Af- 
lid  vast  empire  among  his  three  sons, ;  rica,  subduing  every  tlii?ig  in  their  way  and 
lid  be  secured  among  them,  by  the  '  wherever  they  passed,  blighting  every  llower 
iral  tics  of  brotlierhooil,  hy  which  the  ,  of  civilization  and  hreakin-j  down  every  mon- 
would  naturally  bo  subject  to  the  muent  which  aires  past  had  reared  to  literature 
1  honoiable  e\ide!»ce  this  of  the  great  and  religion — when,  after  having  subdued,  in 
ness— of  the  honesty,  and  simplicity,  "  loss  than  a  century,  more  than  half  the  world, 
ncy  of  faith  in  that  age — but.  accor- .  they  bmke  like  a  hurricane  into  Europe, 
the  ruh.s  of  our  present  utilitarian  thn)Ugh  Spain,  in  711 — when,  alter  having 
.poorspecimen  of  political  forecast.''*  •  conquered  the  better  half  of  the  Hesperian 
mite  Europe  jn  one  great  family — 1«)  >  peninsula,  tlwy  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  732, 
r  energies  and  call  I'orlh  her  resour-  '  ilushecl  with  \  ictory,  and  never  having  yet 
ive  her  on  in  the  cart^er  of  civiliza- )  known  defeat,  and  rolled  on,  on  the  rapid  tide 
er  and  more  vi«)Ient  means  seemed  ^  of  victory  and  of  conquest — and  when  Charles 
'.  Etforl^  hail  bi-en  maile  for  an  or-  J  Murtel,  with  the  llo\vi;rof  his  French  chivair}', 
n/rutn  within,  and  they  had  failed — a )  met  them  near  Tours,  and  with  an  inferior 
long  protracted  a:id  mo-jt  dangerous  -.  force,  gave  them  the  most  overwhelming  de- 
>fA  u-ithont,  by  producing  a  powerful    f 'at  that  is  perhaps  recorded  in  history,  wc 

(  may  exclaim,  *>' the  Jin^cr  of  (Jml  vas  there!*' 
l>ecn  asserted  that  Charlenia'rne  could  J 

hi:*  own  nime.  Is  this  ppjbable,  when  ^  (.; reek  and  the  Syriac  rersion.  The  learned 
that  ho  was  the  sroat  protector  und  re-  \  Lumbccius  tells  us,  that  there  is  still  preserve<l 
Icttei-j.  iij  the  Hth  century  ?  Hi»  palace  \  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna  a  rnanu<cript 
*ylum  fif  the  h'anu-il.  The  fuuieu-^  Al-  (  copy  of  a  coniuientary'on  St.  Paul  to  the  Itomans, 
i«:lan<i.  Peter  of  Pi>a.  and  other  Icurned  (  corrected  by  his  nwn'hand.  The  mere  fnet  (if  it 
t  hiH  hou^e  their  lumie,  and  held  in  his  ( |>e  u  f:tct)  that  sonic  of  his  public  docunientit  arc 
at  *tateil  times,  onfcreuees  on  vuriouif  \  sitrtied  with  his  cypher  or  mark,  would  not  ju-tify 
»nd  literary  Mibjfcl>.  He  himself  was  ^  the  Abbe  Belly 'in  asserting  that  he  ciaild  not 
t  with  the  huuua2e<:,  and  especially  \  write  his  name ;  for  antiquariauii  have  ]>n>ved, 
Latin,  which,  if  we  may  credit  Iv^in-  ^  that  throush  cti({ucttc  and  custom,  many  princes 
lecn-tary  and  hto;r::plier,  he  understood  \  of  the  middle  ages  either  did  not  isigii  their  otli- 
his  vernacular  tongue.  The  same  con-  (  cial  documents  at  all,  or  Kuhsitituted  a  mark  for 
H>U!i  writer  a«>i^ui'e«>  us,  that,  tuward:^  the  (  their  real  name.  (Sec  Nouvcau  Traite  de  Diplo- 
L«  life,  he  cfjrn-cted  a  Latiu  version  of  \  matique,  torn.  II.  pp.  430 — 433,  ct  Auoalcs  dc  la 
ospels  by  coUatiui;  it  with  the  origiDal  s  Phil.  Chrcticnne,  torn,  xyiii.  p.  361. 
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And  when,  in  the  11th  centuiy,  the  noble  idova  in  Spain,  and  even  that  of  Bagdit^ 
Robert  Guiscard  drove  them  from  Italy,  and  c  a  bright  exception  to  this  remaik*  ai 
taught  them  the  prowess  of  a  Christian  war-  S  literature  is  concerned :  but  it  wool 
nor — the  finger  of  God  was  there !  And  when )  been  strange  indeed  if  the  active  mine 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  with  Hugh  of  Verman-  (  Arabs,  after  having  for  centuries  been : 
dois,  and  Bohemond  of  Tarcnto,  and  Tancred )  contact  with  tlie  Greek  and  Europein 
of  Apulia,  led  their  bold,  choice  European  s  and  having  during  that  space  had  c 
spirits  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Mussulman )  access  to  all  their  literary  resources, 
empire,  and,  after  having  achieved  prodigies  (  not  have  profited  at  least  something  b 
of  valor,  and  overcome,  with  almost  super- )  advantages.  But  these  are  only  excep 
human  courage,  the  most  appalling  diificulties,  (  a  general  rule.  Nor  could  these  el 
planted  their  broad  pennons,  wliicli  had  waved }  Arabian  mind  counteract  even  temj 
triumphantly  over  a  hundred  battle  fields,  on  )  the  essential  evils  of  a  religioso-politic 
the  lolly  turrets  of  tlie  city  of  Sion — "  the  fin-  \  potisra,  which  Schlegel  characterizes 
ger  of  Gwl  was  there  !**  And  when,  in  spite  of)  usually  strong,  clear,  and  comprehenti 
all  opposition,  that  banner  floated  there  trium-  { guage,  as  having  consisted  **  of  a  propk 
phant  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  solitary )  out  miracles,  a  faith  without  mygUrin 
and  alone,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy^sl religion  witliout  love:**  a  mere  mean 
country — thousands  of  miles  from  Europe  and  )  soulless  theism — a  kind  of  precursor  ( 
from  succor — even  the  Mohammedans  must  (  naticism  included)  of  the  rationalism  i 
have  exclaimed :  "  the  finger  of  God  is  there!** )  ism  of  tlie  present  day. 

Talk  to  mc  indeed  of  tho  uscIos<>noss  and  ^  It  is  always  true,  then,  that  the  til 
folly  of  the  crusades  I  What  if  the  European  ^  years*  struggle  of  the  cross  against  tl 
powers  were  not  able  finally  to  preserve  their )  cent  was  essentially  a  struggle  of  civi 
conquests  in  Palestine  ?  This  was  a  very  mi- )  against  barbarism,  of  light  against  dai 
nor  consideration,  an  object  of  secondary  im-  )  and  tliat  the  results  of  that  struggle, 
portance.  The  cnisados  were  entirely  sue-  i  triumphs  of  mo<lem  civilization,  are  v 
cessi'ul  in  fultilling  the  mi.<Hion  whicli  Provi-  /  which  belong  to  t/s,  and  which  should! 
dcnce  dcsign^ul  them  to  lullil.  They  did  what  \  to  every  heart  that  can  feel  or  think 
no  previous  ellbrt  could  do — united  Europe  in  /  name  of  literature,  or  religion,  orliberti 
one  great  cause,  aroused  into  active  exertion  (  hail,  then,  to  tlie  spirits  of  the  illustrio 
all  her  dormant  energies,  awakened  her  spirit ,;  who  fought  and  bled  in  that  noble  cai 
of  enterprise,  gave  the  first  great  successful  I  John  Ilunniadcs  of  Hungary,  to  Seal 
impulse  to  modern  civilization,  and  under  Di- ;  of  Albania,  tlie  ancient  Epirus,  both  hi 
vine  Providence  they  were  the  main  links  in  \  a  hundred  fights  in  that  holy  struggle, 
the  chain  of  mighty  achievements  which  saved  /  very  names  made  many  a  Turkish 
Europe  from  I^lussulman  thraldom,  and  dark-  /  blanch  with  terror — to  the  brave  Pol 
ness,  an<i  ignonince,  and  desolation,  and  bar- )  defended  the  outworks  of  European  inc 
barism.  ^  encc  for  centuries,  and  who  died  nobly  < 

That  these  terms  are  not  too  strong,  all  who )  ing  their  mountain  passes,  as  Leonid 
have  read  tlic  history  of  Mohammedanism  in  )  his  Spartans  at  Thermopyla? — to  the 
its  leading  features  and  great  results,  cannot  \  Cid  and  the  Spaniards,  who,  with  thi 
fail  to  acknowledge.  Wherever  it  placed  the  >  perseverance  which  had  characterize 
iron  hoof  of  its  despotism,  literature,  and  en-  (  ancestors  under  Sartorious,  and  those  ¥ 
terprise,  and  civilization,  and  liberty  fled )  fought  under  the  walls  of  devoted  Nui 
shrieking  from  the  spot.  There  was  no  pro-  \  kept  up  an  uncompromising  warfan 
gression  in  this  dull,  monotonous  system  of)  hundred  years  with  the  Mussulman  c< 
despotism ;  and  no  nation  subject  to  its  rule )  ors  of  their  country,  nor  desisted  till  tl 
ever  attained  to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  {  driven  them  back  into  Africa— to  the 
atbestthanthatofsemibarbarisml  It  is  true )  knights  of  the  Rhodes  and  of  Malti 
that,  for  a  brief  period,  the  caliphate  of  Cor-  \  achieved  prodigies  of  valor  in  that  c 
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devoted  themselves  for  the  salva-  <  continue  tlic  rapid  sketch  I  have  begiin» 
ifope — ^to  the  heroes  of  the  great }  through  the  various  phases  of  the  great  reli- 
•ry  at  Lcpanto  in  1571,  which  ruiiicrl  (  gious  rcvohition  which  occurred  in  this  cen- 
h  fleet,  and  destroyed  the  Ottoman  ;  tury,  a  period  well  characterised  by  Schlegel 
rover  the  Mediterranean — and  hist-  •  as  the  barbaro- polemic.  I  might  then  take  a 
Quch  abused  pontitfs,  who  were  at ;  glance  at  the  religious  wars  to  which  that  con- 
aye,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  all ,;  ti-oversy  gave  rise  at  intcrials  for  nearly  one 

enterprises !  (  hundred  and  fitly  years,  including  the  awful 

these  manifest  strokes  of  Divine  .•  war  of  the  peasant*?  in  Germany,  and  the  more 
,  which  thus  raised  up  suitable  in- '  dreadful  scourge  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  so 
for  every  emergency,  and  said  to  ;  .graj)hicaliy  painted  by  Schiller.  I  might  al- 
waves  of  invasion,  when  breaking  hide  to  the  great  result  of  all  this  long  strug- 
most  menacing  and  terrific  roar ;  gle,  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
I  shores  of  civilization,  "  thus  far  which  has  become,  as  a  relisiiwo-poUiical  aiU' 
sme  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall    7/r.s/y,  the  basis  of  almost  all  I-2uropean  domes* 

your  boiling  waves," —  but  for  ;  tic  and  international  policy  since  that  {>eriod. 
t  would  have  prevented  Europe  ;  1  might  refer  to  the  llagrant  violation  of  the 
ning  what   northern    Africa   and  •  spirit  and  letter  of  this  treaty,  in  the  barbarous 

western  Asia  have  long  been — a  '.  a»*l  h»ng  continued  penal  code  of  England 
ided  province  of  the  Mussulman  •  against  tlic  Catholics,  a  code  written  with  let- 
Vhile  those  once  blooming  gardens  \  ters  of  blooil,  an<l  exccutcil  for  nearly  one 
and  Greek,  and  even  of  Christian  '  humlred  and  filly  years  with  the  most  unre- 
,  have  been  thus  trodden  under  ■[  lenting  cruelty.    Many  of  its  provisions,  es- 

Mohammedan  invader— all  their  ''.  pecially  for  Ireland,  would  have  disgraced  the 
:hted,  and  all  their  fruits  plucked—  \  statute  book  of  the  grand  Turk  himself!  (See 
Divine  Providence  saved  Europe  )  Cobbett's  Ueformation,  Letter  xv.  43-1,  435.) 
me  awful  fate  ?  (  i^ut  a  sketch  of  all  this  would  lead  us  perhaps 

ho  are  acquainted  with  the  early  )  too  far.    Time  urges,  besides  that  tlie  ground 
lie  Clu-istian  Church,  cannot  fail  to  '  is  perhaps  too  delicate  to  be  traversed,  inof- 
ed  the  subtle,  proud,  disputation.'?,  lfcnaoiie.dc,  on  an  occasion  like  this.* 
k1  perfidious  character  of  many  / 

Greek  Christians,  which  cliarac-  (  *  '^  *'»'*  ^'*^'"  Gsxerttd  that  the  Catholic  Church 
....  .      .  '  ha.<  boon  vvvr  tin*  uiieoiniiroiiiisiiisr  eiuniy  of  rc- 

almost  the  same  extent  possessed  publican  ism  and  the  .Mvorn  ally  of  despotism,  and 
r  Egypt  and  of  northern  Africa.  •?  ihat  wo  arc  indi-httil  to  the  jleforniation  for  all 
AU-.  'a  I         i.  ,  ;' our  ci\  ili/.ation  and  libertv!    From  tlu' schoolbov 

the  controversies,  and  sects,  and  ;  tieclaiim-r,  who  apostH.^ldHos  the  goddess  of  lib- 

among  Christians  during  the  first  I  ^rt y,  to  the  editor  on  hisi  tripod,  thv  grave  ininia- 

«rl  u-Aii^  ««•  ♦»!«  r-i,.,,.-!,     «,.;,,.•„    ( **■*'' '"  l*'"  P"Ip>t,  and  the  learned  profesitor  in  his 
ed  years  ol  the  Church,  origin- )c,,j,i,^  jl^j,»„,i^.rj.^„ ,,.,,  l^^,„  ^^  ^^^^^  reiterated 

ssed,  and  were  deciiled  in  one  or  /  as  ahnu>t  to  have  padded  current  for  truth.  JS'ow, 

se  countries.    Can  the  Christian  ^  ^'*"%^r*^/|;5 /«^*',,.     .,.  ,,         .„ 

/     1.   1  he  oldest  republics  m  the  world  arc  of  Ro- 

then,  wonder  that  their  pride  and  )  man  Catholic  origin  :  that  of  St.  Marino,  founded 

.  met  with  an  awful  retribution  of  (  "/  *\»*^  **.**»  century,  and  *till  flourishing  under  tho 

.  .       ,      1  /  shadowing  protection  of  the  Pope's  government; 

idence  in  their  permitted  subjiiga-  )  that  of  the  Swim  cantons,  founded  in  the  begin- 


^^«,  K«««  ^u^^ti^^A  ^^       \    *u      I  Flomicc,  Sienna,  and  Pisa,  which  secured  their 
ring  been  chastised  enough,  they  ^  i^j^j„.njence  in  the  l-2th  century.    The  Popo 

>n  be  sharers  in  the  benefits  of /himMclf  was  at  the  head  of  that  famous  **  Lombard 

eraturo  reliHon  ami  civilization  )  I-*aguc,"  the  members  of  which  in  116S—ji  little 
eraiure,  reiii,ion,  ana  civiiizalion.  J  ^^^  ^^^^  g,^    ^^„  y^f^^  ^^^^  declaration  of  in- 

itory  of  the  tliousand  years'  strug-  )  dependence— pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 

■OflS  with  the  crescent  brings  us  >  defend  the  liberty  of  Italy  against  the  incrooch- 
,   ,       .  .  ^    ,    )  meats  of  the  impenal  tyrant  Frederic  Barbarosia. 

i  the  sixteenth  centuiy.    I  might )  And  nobly  did  they  redeem  this  pledge.  Their 
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-■■■    -  -  ■  — — i^< 

V.:.-..  •:'.'. 5  r.'/,  however,  ae  tr.e  hi:. I  cf  •:•><  ir.:  i-rfii  up  ^ith  iBibitiQB,klAi 

P: '-■..: '• '. ' •••  l :.  t r. e  t-: rz. . r.i - : r.    .1   'i..'.  i -•:  ! ;■  ':--•:•  1 1  the  llni ts of  his miflsioo nl' 

'Cr'.'-J  :•••.*.•■:  :  .••  :y.  *-!  Tit  1^.-*    -ir.     (*    .  jr--;  ./.  -•..'.•:r<2J  coziinion,  civil  ind  Md 

fe-.'i'.:  jt :..:)  >.•  ::.e  1.?:    *:::•  .:  v:  •.;.•.•  i... _;:.•.>  -.--• ::  >  fir-oi  i:r«t  **scoar^ofGl 

lr:::.<;.M.V.';-   *A   ?:•*':'.?    Uj:..   ::.   G- ::..-■  v  v.  i- :..„:•/ :    :"-rl  :.L?  izjiv>tencTl    FiAthi 

Liort  --i-'i  t-.*7  ari-:  a  hi.«  c*:r.:  ihfr--  l-e:::--- :  I  i.r  -.  i..:  :'•:•.•.  afier  an  ephemeral  triflj 

Ki«:aii  L'ie  Fr* r.'-h  rnricl.tlorA  r    WKvii  •.he  «:•  I'or  cvvr  frc«tn.t€€.  this  ^at  concpMni 

ci'oJ  *\V.«r:n  ^f:*:Uit:i.  *:i-i^':x.  !:•  it*  vc-n* ;:  jr.ji-  K^r.-re  v\is  irund  to  a  barren  rock  «f 

tjofis.  ar.l  -j-v.i'.ry  ttirr*:  i  •;?  !''-  i**  ven'  <i>:^?  •.•c-.ri:..  \T:..-re  he  •%%-:i*  witched  by  a  corjl 

— wKer.,  i.r..:vr  tne  rr.a:/.]':  "l"  a  1-Ue  j-MI.-f'.*-  «:-:  wi?  i.rcii'Jy  dajio  to  exclaim  nitk 

ji^iy,  lirk'- i  \:.f.  i.orrl-:  bl;-:*  frL'.v.  Cr**'!  *'.€  /  ".  •<  M  :-«ulL'..i:i.who«e  creed  he  had  fcij 

urrtUh! — w:.*-r.  .r.::.'.«:.:l'  :  itv:.-;  .'.Iv:!  -wv: :  •:. :. :..:  \  [i,  1'.^-;:.  *•  Gf-i  is  ertaty  of  i 

Ilk'-'  a  toriwio    tr::.y;r:i    l-irvj--.  Tj^.i^".;;:  ^'  A'/..  .:.'.:*  «.:" 'Z:!;,   "  Sjic  I  rrmt'mber  ik 

kwt^ry  l.'iJMz   ill   i*^   C'lirs':  —  vs'.v.'i   r'-J:ji.»!.  :.  .i .:  I  •:.  i  u,  Je^^-^j'ur^y*    And  thou^ 

seerijfti  c:\.-h''«!.  i.;.  1   irioii_'i''.'i  rv  r;*'Ai,«.-iv  l-;.v  i: /p  a  teir  oi' *viai«atl".v  over  hit  mi 

lriiiif.fih--!.t — II';  v\;.M  v.u-  ••.v::.;:jj:iy  ;i-!'.'p  i?.  :•;;.•  ?.  a?.-  exiciule  i::e  cruel  |x>licy  of  1 

ihf.   v»:'.v:l  ol  P.li.'ivri   th'.5   ?;.:•  a!- :.-.  i  witf.  K;. ;  i,  J.l- troatrricr/.  yet  we  cannot  bul 

hhipwp  •;k',  &'.\«A''r   Ir-.-r;;   hi-  .-'!*;:/>.>,  u..  i.  n.!:-.  i:.  !.i>  >au  late  liw  a^eiicy  of  liiat  F 

liko    a  '^rai.t    f'K^ki;.^  mF  hii    *]«••[•.  ;:.••••>•.•.  !:•  :.cv  \\::ich  *ix»!ier  ct  Ijbtcr.  like  the  pi 

stn.t'h'.-a  I'^rtJi  hi-?  hiiu-i.  ri.b«;k"i  l:io  \\i'. :»  pie  ol'  i:r*;''.i:?.t»on    in    matter,  bnngs  i 

and  llKi  u.'i'.c«,  hiA  fruoitLlv    "^tUrc  wa.-  a  xU'ii.j:  to  its  level.  cxaUiikg;  ll»c  humMe 

^rM/  ntliH  /*'  hi;:iil  lir.g:  tl.e  j-roud  1 

At  //lA  bi'I'iiii^  an  obscure  i-kunl  r»f  tlic  *cu       6.  1  l:ave  now  f<:ii<b€d  tlie  rapitl  and 

gave  to  KurojK*  an  a«ivi.-ijtun:r  with  a  ir.i^iity  in".i'»-n».'Cl  sketch  of  universal  bistoiy  i 

spirit,  who.  alw-r  havin-^  iurct's^ltiily  J^A^!  i^c  my  pl.m  «»i'irivd  to  call  for,  and  llic  lioi 

stoim  of  r«-'Vol»itirifi,  at  kiijth,  llif  victor  « a' a  one  brict"  k-cture  to  allow.    In  concll 

hundrfri  ii-Iii>  and  the  nia^ttr  of  Kuioj-c,  r«v-  ."^uiicr  i:.e  to  take  a  very  brief  glance H 

Btorcd  calm,  aiid  onre  inorc  jki<:cd  religion  in  lutun'.  in  onicr  to  see  whether  the  indict 
the  ascendant !    And  when,  ilu^hdi  with  sue-  -  of  Pro\i(k'nce  point  to  any  proximate  an 

{ 
d(;ci<iivif  \ictory  ovrr  Frederick  at  (?omo  in  llTli,  ^      4.    WIio  were  William  Wallace  sdiI  R 
tifriniiiatiMl  the  slru'i-^h.',  and  their  rights  were  '.  nrure,  the  ^urrcs^ful  rhauiiiion^  of  Scotdi 
MTiin.d  to  th(*rn  in  th<*  taiiioU'*  trvuty  of  Vcnico  '  pfudt'iico  at  ttii'  hcj'jnnin:;  ot*  the  14tb  eeil 
in  1177,  in  which  Pope  Alexander  111.  was  the  '  They,  unwell  a>  their  brave  generals  andan 
|»rinciii:d  n«'^<^ri:ttor  un  the  [i.u't  of  Italy.  '  Were  all  Itr^iuan  CalholicN. 

'2.  Th<-   tiieoloiriuno   of  the  luiddle  azes,  and  '      •'*.  Mous.  Cini/ut,  a  C'alvini^t,  (Civiliiafli 
•••"iwriallj  St.  Thoma*!  of  .\qnin,  theiJia-ter.o|iirit  '  EurujH-,  led.  xiii.  p.  SIM))  jiays :  **thc 
of  lii>«  tune,  taught  in  their  workst  passim  alni<.>>t  -  tion  iff  tlw  Uhumh  mind  (viz.  ihe  Jtrfon 
the  idenlieal  |irineipli-h  of  deni(x.'ralic  govcnmicut    (iiui  ulisolute  monarchic  triumpfied  atthf. 
of  whieh  our  a'j^e  hfiu.sts  ^o  much.  *  orer    f^uropv."^      Anil  they  hare  conliaM 

3.  'Ihi:  mitiina  rhurta  of  British  liberty,  with  |  **  triumph,"'  ainiultaueousily  to  this  day.  Fl 
its  in\.'ihiahle  |>rtvile;:e<  of  fixed  civil  trihunaU,  -''  i**  |>rote<>tant,  and  Prussia  is  a  slave,  groaait 
of  luifttitn  atrpiin^  of  taxation  only  with  the  con-  ;  der  a  military  dcrp<AisiD ;  Sweden  ia  prold 
fient  of  the  ;ri;veriied,  and  of  trial  by  jury  was  .le-  ■''  and  Sweden  in  a  i^lavc:  Denmark  is  proUi 
cured  to  Knzland  and  to  u^  by  Arehbish'op  Luns:-  (  and  Denmark  is  a  slave ;  Holland  is  proln 
ton,  and  the  Catholic  barons  and  yeomanry  of;  and  Holland  is  a  slave;  Hanover  is  prdei 
Knuland,  in  the  eelehroted  conference  of  Runny-  {  and  Hanover  is  a  i«lave.  The  freest  of  all  I 
meile  in  12 lo  more  than  3(H)  years  before  the  (  pean  prote.stant  governments,  that  of  Eog 
Keformation.  And  the  provisions  of  this  charter^  with  ]M'ofe»ions  of  liberty  ever  on  its  llpl 
were  puhiicly  renewed,  and  even  extended,  more  •:  been  always  the  veriest  tyrant  in  heart  a 
than  thiity  times  between  that  ^icriod  and  the  /  deed.  The  union  of  church  and  state. the  ii 
rine  of  protestantism;  whih;  after  the  Reforma- ?  tons  tythe  <»ystem,  the  atnmous  persceoti 
tion  thi-y  were  constantly  trampled  under  foot,  ?  poor  bleedins:  Ireland,  all  speak,  in  lanfiui^ 
and  weio  in  fart  virtually  repealed  for  150  years,  •  cannot  be  lutMinderstood,  of  tlie  sad  dUeoi 
until  the  revolution  of  IGMH.  That  after  the  Re-  /  between  theory  and  practice  in  protestast 
formation  public  liberty  visibly  declined  in  Eng-  ?  land. 

land  can  be  seen  by  tha  merest  glance  at  English  )     And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facU,  n 
history ;  and  it  is  mo4t  abundantly  proved  by  an  ?  still  to  be  told,  that  we  owe  every  thiof  V 
able  writer  in  the  Dublin  ReTMir  (Noa. xt. ZTiii.  ?  tcstantisro,  and  nothing  to  Catholicism! 
Mix).  I     <*  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
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m  in  society,  to  any  s:reat  extension  of*  \  union  witli  Et^-pt,  and  by  becoming  united 
iiation,  to  any  better  solution  of  the  j^rcat  •  and  itlentificd  in  leolinj^,  and  sympathies,  and 
ilem  of  all  philosophy  and  of  all  history —  •  faith,  with  Christian  Europe,  has  truly  gone 
restoration  of  the  image  of  God  in  man  r '.  out  of  ♦•  the  hmd  uf  Egypl  and  the  home  of 
Agfa  perfection  U  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  bonrhr^c^"*  and  entered  into  the  promised  land 
world,  yet  1  think  that  the  prospects  for  •  of  European  civilization. 
future  are  particularly  bright  and  tlatlor- )  Asia  also— that  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  at  any  previous  ^  antl  that  ever  teeming  fountain  of  population — 
od.  •  is  being  awakoned  from  her  slumbers  and  is 

rho  docs  not  read  in  the  histor>-of  ourown  [  hearing  that  voice,  at  Iwth  extremities  of  her 
itry  evident  traces  of  the  Providence  of .  vast  territory.  The  terrible  n)ar  of  the  cannon 
,  first  punishing  tyranny,  and  rewarrling  { under  the  devoted  walls  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
ecuted  virtue,  then  opening  a  boundless  ;  but  the  other  day,  taught  the  elfeminate  Asia- 
um  in  the  far  west  for  the  exile  from  every  ;  tics,  in  language  of  thunder,  that  the  tide  of 
on,  and  then-by  extending,  through  another  '  European  intelligence  is  resistless — and  that 
Inent,  the  blessings  of  civilization.  (Ji-  /  tlu'V  must  either  adopt  and  cultivate  her  arts 
ic  in  her  outlines,  in  her  mountains,  \  of  civilization,  and  be  numbered  with  her  fa- 
rs,  cataracto,  and  lakes,  exten<ling  from  ,;  mi ly  of  nations,  or  else  be  reckoned  among  the 
in  to  ocean,  the  tide  of  her  population  is  •  nations  that  were.  European  arts  and  sciences 
ing  westward— and  it  requires  no  sketch  j  are  fast  insinuating  themselves  amongst  the 
incy  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the?  Ore-  {  Eg}ptians  and  Turks,  aiul  the  time  may  yet 
territory  shall  teem  with  life  and  com-  [•  come,  when  the  once  powerful,  but  now  iinhe- 
ce,  and  the  banks  of  the  Coluud)ia  become!  ;  die  Ottoman  governmont,  may  cease  to  exist, 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  of  Uie  Dela- 1  or  cease  at  least  to  be  the  bulwark  of  JVIoham- 
e !  /  medanism.     And  tlie  glories  of  tlie  eastern 

he  farthest  islands  of  Oceanica  are  becom-  :  churches  may  then  revive, 
aroused  by  the  holy  voice  of  a  religion )  At  the  other  extremity  of  Asia,  an  awful 
ithing  peace,  inspiring  energy,  illumining  ^  struggle  is  now  going  on.  The  roar  of  old 
mind,  and  inviting  all  to  the  hallowed  (  Kngland's  lion  is  awakening  tlie  Chinese  from 
ksof  civilization.  That  voice  has  reached  /  their  h'thargy  of  ages;  and  though  the  cause 
Ik  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly  islands  to  :  of  this  w<ir  may  be,  and  probably  is,  ati-ocious- 
le  of  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales, :  ly  unjust — and  though  the;  conduct  pursued  by 
its  stirring  accents  have  infused  a  new  life  j  England  in  her  vast  East  India  possessions, 
I  whole  masses  of  population.  (  however  much  it  may  prove  her  worldly  policy, 

Lixica,  too— even  barren  Africa — ^liath  heanl  ^  does  nf»t  speak  much  for  her  zeal  in  extending 
Toice,  ".Jmc  and  be  cnli^hinicd  /"  In  the  i  the  bounds  of  civilization — ^yet  divine  Provi- 
th^  tlie  French  have  established,  on  tlie  '  drnce  will  doubtless  draw  much  good  out  of 
BS  of  the  city  of  the  corsairs,  their  flour-  ^  this  war.  If  no  other  result  follow  fmm  it, 
ing  colony  of  Algeria,  and  with  it,  have  ( <!very  philanthropist  must  exult  at  the  hope 
rodured  religion  and  the  arts  of  civilization; )  that  the  wall  of  separation,  with  which  the 
1,  though  the  struggle  between  enlighten- ;  Chinese  have  shut  themselves  out  from  all 
At  and  barbarism  may  be  a  long  on<\  yet  it ',  other  nations,will  be  broken  down,  and  that  thus 
not  too  much  to  expect  to  see  there  renewed  ( these  soi  di.iunf  celcsiiah  may  have  at  least  an 
treasonable  timo,  the  sjdendid  civilization  •  opportunity  of  learning  a  little  cari/ihj,  and 
the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  (  perhaps,  some  heavenly  wisdom, 
ten  Africa  may  produce  new  Tertullians,  S  On,  on,  rolls  llie  tide  of  ci\ilization — Provi- 
V  Cyprians,  and  new  Aiigu«tines.  That  ^dencc  and  religion  directing  its  course — nothing 
ice  has  been  heanl  too  at  the  Cape  of  Good  ( can  withstand  its  current — all  nations  must  be 
)pe,  and  even  to  the  very  heart  of  Africa:  /  borne  along  on  its  bosom ;  nor  will  it  cea.se  to 
but  the  other  day,  the  whole  kingdom  of(rollon,  ever  wider  and  deeper,  and  clearer, 
TMisia,  by  dissevering  all  bonds  of  religious )  until  it  reach  the  golden  gates  of  heaven,  and 
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pour  its  full  flood  through  those  gates  into  the )  will  all  thy  mysteries  be  eiplainedt  u 
abodes  of  the  blessed !  Tticn  the  restoration  ( thy  ])rublems  solved !  Then,  O  God»  ' 
of  the  image  of  God  in  man  will  be  complete ! )  sliall  be  Jitstifud  in  thy  vforks,  and  thaU  co 
Then,  O  history,  in  the  bright  light  of  thy  God  J  when  ifiou  art  Judged!" 


From  Blackn'ood'ii  Magazine. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  ROSALIE. 

BY  DELTA. 

Fair  art  thou,  Sicily !  in  all  his  round, 

Shines  not  the  sun  on  lovelier  land  than  thine ; 

With  gorgeous  olive  groves  thy  hills  are  crown'd. 
And  o*er  thy  vales  the  pomegranate  and  vine 

Spread  rich  in  beauty ;  halcyon  seas  around 
Thy  shores  breathe  freshness,  making  half  divine 

An  earthly  climate ;  eye  hath  no  where  seen. 

Heaven  brighter  in  its  blue,  earth  in  its  green! 

But  of  tliese  boasts  I  sing  not  now — my  tale 
Is  of  an  ancient  pestilence,  when  the  power 

Of  death  hung  o*er  thee,  like  a  sable  veil, 
And  desolation  ruled  each  awful  hour ; 

When  man*s  heart  sank,  and  woman's  cheek  grew  pale. 
And  graves  were  dug  in  every  garden  bower. 

And  proud  Palermo  bow'd  her  spiry  head. 

In  silent  gloom — a  city  of  the  dead ! 

ITusird  was  the  voice  of  traffic  on  each  street; 

Within  the  market-place  the  grass  sprang  green ; 
Friends  from  each  other  shrank  with  hasty  feet; 

When  on  the  porch  the  plague's  red-cross  was  seen ; 
The  clocks  had  long  forgotten  to  repeat 

Time's  warning  hours ;  and  where  had  revel  been 
On  days  of  carnival,  with  wheels  of  dread 
The  dead-cart  roU'd,  and  homes  gave  out  their  dead. 

A  lurid  vapor  veil'd  the  sun  from  view. 
And  the  winds  were  not;  strangers  fled  the  shore ; 

Lay  in  the  ports  a  sliip  without  a  crew. 
The  heat- warped  fisher  boat  and  rolling  oar; 

Wander'd  the  house-dog  masterless,  and  grew 
So  fierce  with  famine,  tlie  gaunt  looks  he  wore 

Betoken'd  madness ;  broken  was  each  tie 

That  sweetens  life,  or  links  humanity. 

Thus  week  on  week  crawled  on,  and  day  by  day, 
Down  to  the  dreaiy  caverns  of  the  grave, 

Pass'd  in  this  harvest  home  of  death  away, 
Uomark'd,  umnoum'd,  the  beauteous  and  the  brare. 
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The  white-bair'd  sire  and  infant  of  a  day ; 

No  funeral  had  a  single  lullower,  save 
The  hirelings  who  for  wine  or  booty  schemed. 
And,  while  they  trode  the  verge  of  hell,  blasphemed. 

Till  one  grey  mom  when  all  was  drear  and  dumb. 

Arose,  fax  oif,  the  sound  as  of  a  sea. 
Or  wailing  of  the  wild  winds  when  they  come 

To  strip  the  frail  leaves  from  October's  tree. 
Now  nearer— twas  the  multitudinous  hum 

Of  human  tongues.    What  could  their  meaning  be  ? 
The  timid  and  the  plague-struck  left  tlicir  beds. 
And  all  the  roofs  were  clad  with  gaziflg  heads  I 

And  lo !  a  grey-haired  abbot  in  the  wan 

Of  a  tumultuous,  motley,  rushing  crowd. 
Which  thronge<l  around  the  venerable  man 

And  scarce  a  passage  for  his  path  allowed. 
Above  his  head,  as  if  a  talisman 

Of  peace,  a  long  white  silken  banner  flowed ; 
Unsandalled  were  his  feet,  his  sackcloth  vest 
And  sable  cowl,  humility  confessed. 

And  in  his  calm  blue  eye  a  mysteiy  shone, 

And.on  his  brow  a  bright  intelligence. 
As  if  his  soul  to  happy  worlds  had  flown. 

To  carry  back  some  gracious  message  thence ; 
Straightway  he  mounted  on  a  ledge  of  stone, 

'Mid  the  hush'd  crowd  glad  tidings  to  dispense. 
And  stretching  forth  his  thin  pale  Angers,  thus 
He  spake  in  accents  dear  though  tremulous. 

<<As  in  my  solitary  cell  I  lay. 

On  the  dried  rushes  sprinkled  for  my  bed, 
A  golden  light,  as  if  of  sudden  day. 

Around  my  darkened  walls  effulgence  shed ; 
Upon  my  knees  I  sprang,  in  act  to  pray. 

And  earthwani,  as  I  shrank  in  solemn  dread 
I  heard  a  silver  tongue  which  thus  began : 
"  Put  away  fear  and  look  to  me,  O  man ! 

"Look  up  to  me — my  home  is  Paradise, 

Where  all  is  fadeless,  shadowless,  and  grand. 
And  groves  of  amaranth  in  gloiy  rise. 

And  streams  of  silver  lave  a  golden  strand. 
And  angels  with  their  white  plumes  veil  their  eyes. 

As  in  the  presence  of  the  throne  they  stand ; 
Put  away  fear — to  lighten  human  woe. 
Only  on  messages  of  love  we  go. 

"Yes  I  have  come  the  harbinger  of  good 

From  God  to  man ;  the  tear,  the  suppliant  iigli» 
While  happy  hearths  were  doomed  to  aolitudft 

And  silence,  have  ascended  to  the  iky. 
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Now  by  His  precious  aid  who  died  on  rood. 

Health  shall  once  more  revisit  Sicily — 
Again  Palermo  takes  her  titles  old — 
The  world's  wide  granary,  the  shell  of  gold. 

'<As  music  melts  within  tlie  moonlight  sea. 
So  ceased  her  voice  upon  the  silent  air ; 

And  looking  up,  from  silent  fear  set  free. 
Behold !  a  form  angelically  fair, 

In  robes  cerulean  mantled  to  the  knee. 
Floating  in  light — a  halo  round  her  hair ; 

Within  her  hand  she  held  a  branch  of  palm. 

And  in  her  eyf  dwelt  heaven's  eternal  calm. 

<*Like  honey  dripping  from  tlie  comb,  so  came 
Once  more  her  words — ^List  to  me,  do  not  fear. 

No  vows  of  wrath  I  bring,  no  words  of  blame, 
This  world,  where  now  we  are,  was  once  my  sphere  ; 

And  all  the  feelings  of  the  human  frame. 
And  all  men*s  hopes  and  joys  to  me  were  dear. 

Yes !  I  was  once  a  denizen  of  earth. 

And  in  tlie  home  of  princes  had  my  birth. 

<*£ach  pleasure  for  my  young  heart  was  devised. 
My  wishes  all  were  with  fruition  crowned. 

Yet,  girt  with  earthly  grandeur,  I  despised 
The  gaiety  and  the  giddiness  around. 

The  calm  of  holy  meditation  prized, 
And,  seeking  solace  in  religion  found; 

Till  weaned  from  frailty,  in  abstraction  deep, 

I  held  communion  witli  the  blest  in  sleep. 

"And  day  by  day  more  spiritual  I  grew. 
And  night  by  night  more  ravisbingly  blest; 

Scarcely  it  seemed  'twas  human  breath  I  drew. 
For  angels  stood  before  my  sight  confest. 

And  round  my  walks  in  circling  glory  flew. 
And  shadowed  with  their  plumes  my  couch  of  rest. 

Till  by  their  high  communion  purified. 

The  face  of  man  no  more  I  could  abide. 

"  Twas  now  my  fifteenth  summer,  and  the  sun 
One  morn  was  shining  on  the  pearly  dew, 

When  blessing  all,  yet  taking  leave  of  none 
In  silence  from  my  palace  home  I  flew. 

Flew  till  my  strength  was  spent  and  day  was  done, 
Whither  and  for  what  purpose  scarce  I  knew, 

Nor  was  it  ever  guess*d ;  though,  since  the  last 

Hour  of  my  life,  five  centuries  have  pass'd. 

"Cherubs  hung  round,  an  angel  was  my  guide. 

And  mantled  in  Elysian  reverie, 
She  bore  me  up  the  mount  and  at  her  side, 

I  woke  overshadowed  by  an  olive  tree, 
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There  was  I  stationed  thenceforth  to  abide. 

Till  time  from  earth  should  set  my  spirit  free. 
And  so  amid  the  rocks,  by  foot  untrod, 
I  learned  to  live  with  nature,  and  to  God. 

»»My  home  was  PcUegrino's  rocky  cell ; 

The  berries  of  tlic  mountain  were  my  food ; 
My  drink  was  water  from  its  bubbling  well ; 

My  only  friends  the  wild  birds  of  the  wood ; 
Yet  found  I  there  a  peace  which  may  not  dwell 

With  man  below,  except  in  solitude. 
When  life's  one  purpose  is  to  fast  and  pray; 
And  with  my  knees  I  wore  the  rock  away.  * 

"Celestial  minds,  believe  me,  for  the  woes 

Of  mortal  life  have  sympathy,  and  I 
To  hush  Palermo's  waitings  to  repose. 

Now  bring  thee  down  a  message  from  on  high, 
Hearken  to  what  I  bid  thee — and  the  rose 

Of  health  again  shall  bloom,  tlie  plague  shall  fly : 
For  it  is  granted  me  by  heavenly  grace. 
To  be  the  guardian  of  my  native  place. 

"Girt  with  that  holy  faith  which  falters  not. 

Go  tliou  with  mourning,  and  from  out  tlie  stones 
Which  strew  the  floors  of  Pcllegrino's  grot, 

Gatlier  together  my  unburied  bones ; 
For  since  my  own,  a  human  voice  hath  not 

Broken  its  calm  with  penitential  moans ; 
Bear  them,  witli  anthems  to  the  Prince  of.  Peace, 
Thrice  round  the  city,  and  the  plague  shall  cease. 

<*  And  then  shall  pass  away  the  brooding  gloom, 

Wliich  hid  the  very  face  of  heaven  from  view ; 
Nature  once  more  her  course  shall  reassume, 

The  fields  their  venture,  and  the  sky  its  blue ; 
And  Faith  shall  sit  upon  the  sealed-up  tomb ; 

And  Time  o'er  sorrow  shed  his  healing  due ; 
And  Hope  present,  in  better  worlds  restored. 
The  loved — the  quickly  lost  and  long  deplored.* 

"  With  downcast  earnestness  my  listening  ear 

Drank  in  the  sounds  celestial ;  as  they  ceased 
I  raised  mine  eyes,  in  reverential  fear. 

To  gaze  upon  the  heavenly  guest,  well  pleased ; 

St.  Rotalia  was  danghter  of  Sinibald,  lord  of  Roses  and  Quisqnina,  who  deduced  his  pedigree 
.  the  imperial  famil]^  of  Charlemagne.  She  was  born  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  and  dca^m'mg  in 
fouth  worldly  vauitics,  made  herself  an  abode  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Pelcgrino,  three  miles  from 
Ttno,  where  i*he  completed  the  sacrifice  of  her  heart  to  God  by  austere  penance  and  manual 
r,  tsmctified  by  assiduous  prayer  and  the  constant  union  of  her  soul  with  God.  She  died  in  1160. 
body  was  found  buried  in  a  s^t  under  the  mcTuntain,  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  1624,  and  was 
slated  into  the  metropolitical  churrh  of  Palermo,  of  which  she  was  chosen  a  patroness.  To  her 
onage  that  island  aiicribcs  the  ceasing  of  a  grievous  pestilence  which  raged  at  the  same  time,  and 
di  eciscd  after  her  relics  had  been  carried  in  proccision  round  the  city  with  great  solcmni- 
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But  she  had  vanished,  and  the  darkness  drear 
From  her  abstracted  lustre  had  increased ; 

And  on  my  couch,  within  my  cell  of  stone. 
Awe-struck,  I  knelt,  in  darkness  and  alone !" 

Silently,  hrcatiilcssly  around  him  stood. 
Like  men  escaped  from  some  ti-emendous  doom 

By  miracle,  the  innumcrous  multitude ; 
Mid-day  had  broken  upon  midnight's  gloom. 

While  as  Despair  departed  with  her  brood 

Accursed,  came  Hope,  each  pule  face  to  illume  ; 
-  And  as  the  abbot  ceased,  a  long  loud  shout 

Like  thunder  rang  Palermo's  bounds  throughout. 

Again,  and  yet  again  that  sea  of  sound 
Surged  up  to  heaven,  and  then  tlie  joyous  crowd. 

With  leap  and  locked  embrace,  and  sudden  bound. 
Each  other  hailed,  in  gratulation  proud ; 

While  some  in  speechless  ecstacy  were  drowned ; 
Others,  overcome  by  feeling,  wept  aloud ; 

But  onward,  toward  the  mountain  as  behoved. 

All  in  one  wild  delirious  tumult  moved. 

Up  Pellegrino's  rocky  side  they  clomb. 
The  old  man  in  the  midst,  and  there  on  high 

They  found  the  fair  saint's  dwelling  place  and  tomb, 
A  yawning  cleft  that  faced  the  eastern  sky ; 

Entering,  't  was  mantled  all  in  twilight  gloom ; 
Which,  clearing  up,  *t  was  rapture  to  descry 

Upon  its  floor  amid  the  rugged  stones. 

The  treasure  which  they  sought  for — mouldering  bones — 

The  mouldering  bones  of  sainted  Rosalie, 
Which  there  unnoticed  and  unknown  had  lain. 

While  spring  through  centuries  five  had  greened  the  tree. 
And  autumn  burdened  each  with  golden  grain ; 

As  they  were  borne  to  light,  each  bent  the  knee. 
Then  downwards  followed  to  tlie  dim-seen  plain 

In  reverential  silence,  for  the  time 

Was  solemn  and  gave  birtli  to  thoughts  sublime. 

Thus  from  her  trance  of  darkness,  into  day 
Palermo  broke,  the  bells  from  every  tower 

Pealed  joyously ;  and  bands  with  streamers  gay. 
Assembling,  waited  anxiously  the  hour 

Which  i^-as  to  chase  the  pestilence  away. 
And  from  its  dreaded  and  destructive  power. 

Release  a  suffering  city,  and  restore 

To  vacant  homes  the  household  gods  once  more. 

Then  as  the  vision  bade,  with  chanted  hymn. 
Thrice  round  the  city  marched  they  in  that  mom. 

With  censers  in  the  day-light  burning  dim. 
And  the  loud  sound  of  timbrel^  baip  and  hom ; 
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AU  eyes  were  on  the  abbot,  for  bj  him 

The  reiicfl  in  a  silver  urn  were  borne  ;* 
Behind  him  paced  the  vestals  vowed  to  God, 
And  forms  with  robes  of  white  and  feet  unshod. 

Meanwliile  the  vapors,  dense  and  stem,  away 

From  the  blue  concave  of  the  sky  withdrew ; 
Burst  forth  in  radiant  loveliness  tlie  day, 

And  stirring  all  the  leaves  the  light  winds  blew ; 
Gambolled  the  flocks,  tJie  wild  birds  carroird  gay, 

Almost  it  seemed  that  nature  breathed  anew. 
And  had  thrown  off  the  s])cll,  which  made  her  seem 
As  if  bewitched  by  some  night-mareish  dream. 

Again  the  tide  of  life  went  rolling  on. 
And  mingling  tongues  were  heanl,  and  hurrying  feet ; 

The  clocks  again  gave  out  a  cheerful  tone  ; 
Back  to  the  empty  harbors  came  the  fleet ; 

With  corn  the  long  deserted  fields  were  sown ; 
And  traffic  swept  the  grass  from  off  the  street ; 

Joy  reillumed  the  ocean  and  its  shore  ; 

And  man  met  man  in  brotherhood  once  more. 

In  season  due  by  grateful  hands  upreared 

On  Pellegrino*s  rugged  clifls  a  fane.f 
Rich  in  its  architectural  grace,  appeared 

Over  the  grotto  where  so  long  hud  lain 
The  bones  of  Rosalie,  her  name  revered. 

May  find  in  Sicily  no  like  again 
For  ever  to  shine  forth  the  brightest  star 
In  her  peculiar  calendar  by  far. 

And  yearly  on  that  day  when  from  the  powers 

Of  pestilence  Palermo's  walls  were  freed. 
The  people  give  to  revelry  the  hours. 

And  kneel  before  her  imaged  form,  and  feed 
The  path  of  her  triumphal  car  with  flowers. 

Such  of  a  grateful  nation  is  the  meed 
Paid  for  the  blasting  of  Plague's  upas  tree. 
And  such  its  reverence  for  St.  Rosalie. 

"  AD  eyes,"  &c.  The  relics  of  the  saint  were  incloeed  in  a  glass  shriue  richly  ornamented 
b  silver,  which  was  borne  in  the  iiroccsDion  b>'  the  principal  members  of  the  nobility.  See  Acta 
idonim,  Sept.  vol.  2.  It  is  stated  by  mistake  on  page  271,  that  the  relics  were  found  in  16*24 : 
bDiiklbcie25. 

"On  Pvlle'ip'ino's  nifnfeil  clifl'^  a  fane."  "  This  chapel  is  very  richly  adorned,  and  on  the  spot 
ere  the  saint's  body  was  discovered,  which  is  just  beneath  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which  is  opened 
nrpose.  a<  I  said,  there  is  a  very  fine  statue  uf  marble,  representing;  her  in  a  lying  posture, 
ad  in  all  about  with  fine  iron  and  brass  work,  and  the  altar,  on  which  they  say  mass,  is  built 
over  it."— Z>ryden*s  Voyage. 
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LETTERS    ON    THE    INQUISITION. 

TKAMILATBD  PKOM  TUB  PmSNCH  OP  COUNT  SB  MAI8TEB,  BY  BBT.  JOHN  PLBTCBBB,  9.9m 

LETTER    V. 

Of  all  nations  in  Christendom,  the  English  hare  the  least  shadow  of  right  to  rcproaeh  8paii 
the  scTvrity  and  terror  of  the  Inquisition.  In  no  country  has  religious  persecution  bccamore  f 
tire  and  more  awful  than  in  England. 

Monsieur  Le  Comte, — 

i 

WHEN  you  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  (can  maintaiu  within  itself  anj  oneneu  o 
tlie  English  writers,  in  their  accounts  of  ^  lief  or  any  unity  of  worsliip.  And  tha 
Spain,  and  particularly  if  you  consider  the  in-  f  problem  which  is  not  quite  so  easy. 
temperate,  but  official  condemnation  passed  )  The  English  reason  strangely.  Undei 
upon  it,  which  I  cited  in  my  last  letter,  you  ( specious  name  of  liberty  of  conscimce, 
cannot  wonder  that  I  should  deem  it  prc^r  ^  establish  an  absolute  indi^erence  in  regai 
to  devote  some  obserratinns  to  the  awful  iin-  /  the  doctrines  of  religion.  And  then  proc 
putations.  The  representatives  of  this  great  ^  ing  from  this  principle,  they  at  once  take  i 
nation  deser\'e,  no  doubt,  to  be  li.«tencd  (o, )  thomHclvcs  to  judge  and  condemn  thote 
when  they  pronounce  an  opinion  in  the  midst )  tions,  in  whose  eyes  this  inditlcrencc  ap| 
of  the  national  Senate.  The  English  ^ea/^/e, /the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  if  not  ercntbeg 
the  first,  beyond  all  dispute,  of  all  other  Pro- 1  est  of  crimes.  But,  they  say,  "they  are  kt^ 
testant  people,  is  moreover  the  only  botly  of)  Well,  be  it  so.,  provided  tliat  unity  of  faith 
people  that  possesses  a  national  voice,  and  ( the  security  of  salvation  do  not  concern  tl 
that  has  the  right  of  spi-aking  out,  as  a  people. )  However,  considering  the  two  contrary  sa 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  1  think  it  useful  i  sitions,  in  what  manner,  I  now  ask,  n 
to  address  them,  and  witliout  licing  wanting )  their  legislators  proceed,  in  order  to  n 
in  tliat  respect  which  they  so  justly  merit,  I  this  first  will  or  maxim  of  legislation? 
to  ask  them  to  render  some  account  of  their  ^  The  SfKiniard  reasons  as  follows :  <*Goi 
own  faith.  When  you  have  viewed  the  state, )  spoken.  It  is  therefore  ours  to  believe  1 
in  which  tlieir  boasted  liberty  of  conscience  or  ( The  religion  which  he  has  established  is 
toleration  has  involved  the  nation,  you  will  ^  precisely  as  He  Himself  is  one.  As  tn 
perhaps  be  reduced  to  own  that  this  said  /  of  its  own  nature  intolerant,  so  of  coon 
liberty,  as  understood  in  England,  is  com-  (  profess  liberty  of  belief,  is  in  reality  to  i 
pletely  irrcconcileablc  with  any  positive  faith  ;■  and  profess  doubt,  tliat  is,  to  exclude  j 
or  belief  whatsoever.  (  Woe  however  a  thousand  times,  woe  to 

England  tolerates  every  sect,  and  proscribes  )  stupid  injustice  which  accuses  us  of  dam 
only  one  religion,  the  religion  from  which  <  any  one.  It  is  God  alone  who  damns.  H* 
all  its  sects  have  been  separated.  Spain,  on  )  said  to  his  envoys;  **Go;  teach  all  nol 
the  contrary,  admits  only  one  religion,  zmd  )  He  that  believes  shall  be  saved.  He  thai  bt 
proscribes  all  sects.  How,  then,  can  two  fun-  ^  not  shall  be  damned.**  Although  penet 
damental  laws,  diametrically  o))posed  to  each  )  with  a  sense  of  his  goodness,  we  cannot  1 
other,  be  defended  by  the  same  means  or  >x  ever  forget  any  one  of  his  oracles.  He  ct 
arguments?  The  question  is  not, to  ascertain  )  tolerate  error;  but  we  still  know  that  he 
whether  any  coercive  laws  are  required,  in  I  forgive  it.  Therefore  we  will  never  cea: 
order  to  leave  each  one  the  liberty  of  belicv-  j  recommend  it  to  his  mercies.  We  will  i 
ing,  as  he  likes.  This  is  a  problem  that  is )  cease,  both  hoping  every  thing  for  sine 
easily  solved.  The  question  is,  to  know  how  S  and  trembling  at  the  thought  tliat  God  ak 
any  state^  without  any  laws  of  tliis  description, )  the  witness  to  it." 
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Such  is  a  Spaniizd's  profession  of  faith.  I  ever,  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  refused  for  a 
.^f»w  such  profession  or  such  faith  as  this,  sup-  )  month  to  attend  the  Protestant  service,  was 
^Qics  necessarily  in  its  adepts  a  spirit  of  pro- }  thrown  into  prison.  If  he  chanced  to  relapse, 
idytism  and  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  s  he  was  banished  forever ;  and  if  he  came  back 
kutty  and  innovation.  It  implies  a  constant  ( into  the  country,  for  example  to  see  his  wife 
fntchfulness  over  the  artifices  and  the  projects  ^  or  to  attend  a  dying  parent,  he  was  condemned 
tf  impiety  and  incredulity  and  a  bold  and  in-  /  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor. 
iefrtigable  intrepidity  in  opposing  them.  In  I  Father  Campion,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
ttHota  which  profess  this  doctrine,  legislation  )  eloquence  and  learning  and  for  tlie  sanctity  of 
iMki  forward,  above  all,  to  the  world  to  come,  ( his  life,  wa^  executed  during  this  reign,  simply 
^ktianng  thai  all  oUier  thingt  will  be  added  to  ^  because  he  was  a  priest  and  the  comforter  of 
iw."  <  his  fellow  brethren.    Falsely  accused  of  hav- 

How  different  from  all  tliis  is  the  lani^iage  v  ing  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the 
d  conduct  of  many  other  nations.  "Dcorum  ( queen,  he  was  placed  upon  the  rack,  and  tor- 
,'•  they  say,  "Diit  eura ;"  the  injuries  |  tured  with  so  much  cruelty,  that  the  gaoler 
to  the  Gods  are  the  concern  of  the  Gods.  ( witnessing  the  inhumanity  remarked  that  "the 
Vbterity  to  them  is  nothing.  This  brief  and  ^  poor  man  ^%-ouId  soon  be  half  a  foot  longer." 
IMertain  life  absorbs  all  the  care  and  industry  )  Walpole  in  like  manner  was  tried,  racked, 
f  Ibair  legislators.  They  are  intent  upon  the  ^  and  executed.  He  was  offered  his  pardon 
iqimvenients  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  agri- )  upon  the  scaffold,  provided  he  would  acknow- 
,  trade,  kc.  They  do  not,  dare  not  ex-  \  ledge  the  queen *s  supremacy.  He  refused ; 
say:  "Religion  is  nothinf:  to  »«,*'  but  \  and  was  hanged,  (a) 
hmr  whole  conduct  implies  it  and  their  whole  (  And  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  frightful 
tgisiation  is  tacitly  materialist,  since  it  does  ;  cruelties,  which  under  this  same  reign  were 
HAiing  for  the  soul,  nothinsr  for  eternity.  ( exercised  upon  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  ? 
Hence  then  there  is  nothing  similar  or  in  )  **  They  were  such  as  can  neither  be  excused," 
BMUnon  between  the  two  systems.  Neither  (  say  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  <*  by  any  prin- 
Im  the  system  of  indiflerencc  any  just  reason  }  ciple  either  of  justice  or  necessity.'*  Eliza- 
li reproach  the  other,  until  such  time  as  it  can  }  beth  was  fully  acquainted  with  them.  There 
|aiiit  out  the  means,  by  which  without  either )  is  still  preserved,  among  the  archives  of  Trinity 
Hgjliiice  or  vigor,  nations  may  enjoy  security  )  College,  Dublin,  a  manuscript  letter  of  an  ofli- 
■id  repose.  But  this  alas,  is  a  secret  which  (  cer  named  Leo,  in  which  he  candidly  describes 
W9I not  easily  be  discovered.  5  these  horrors.     "They  are  such,"  he  says. 

And  now  look  only  at  England  itself,  Eng-  \  *'  that  one  would  rather  expect  to  meet  with 
Isodfthe  boasted  land  of  liberty,  where  men  ;  them  in  a  Turkish  province,  than  in  a  province 
1»  fmrever  preaching  up  the  rights  of  con-  <  in  England.'*  **  An«l  yet,"  says  Cambden, 
■itnce  and  the  wisflom  of  toleration ;  look  at  j  "  Elizabeth  did  not  believe,  that  the  greater 
Hi  conduct,  when  there  was  question  or  dan-  ?  part  of  the  priests  who  were  thus  condemned 
far,  ts  it  pretended,  with  respect  to  its  own  S  at  her  tribunals,  were  guilty  of  any  crime 
MbUished  Church.    Hume  has  reproached  its )  against  the  state." 

faqoisition  relating  to  the  Catholics,  as  more  (  In  short,  the  co<le  of  the  penal  laws  enacted 
Isrible  than  that  of  Spain;  because  it  exer-  )  against  the  Catholics,  but  above  all  in  Ireland, 
cisMl  the  same  tyranny,  without  any  of  the  (  form  a  system  of  opprt*ssion,  of  cruelty,  and 
Oidsrind  forms  of  that  tribunal.  *<  7A^  irWc  )  injustice,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
^nmnijfo/thi  Inquisition^'''  says  Hume, "  though  I  universe,  (b) 

Wkkout  its  order,  teas  introduced  inio  the  king-  S  Bacon,  in  what  he  calls  his  Natural  History, 
dm,**  \  speaks  very  seriously  of  a  certain  magic  oint- 

Under  the  ferocious  Elizabeth,  the  man  who  S  ment,  composed,  among  other  ingredients,  of 
rctnnwd  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  indi- )  the  united  fat  of  a  wild  boar  and  a  bear,  killed 
vidoal  who  reconciled  any  one  to  it,  were  \each  of  them  in  the  act  itself  of  producing 
ilike  declared  guilty  of  high  tretson.    Who- }  their  young ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  a  cer* 
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tain  moss,  which  grows  upon  the  scull  of  as  sixteen  centuries,  whilst  the  present] 
human  carcass  that  has  been  Icit  unburied.  As )  are  but  the  offspring  of  yesterday, 
for  the  first  ingredient.  Bacon  remarks,  then.'  (  God  forbid  that  1  should  wish  to  r 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  procuring  it  in  the  )  qiiarrola.  All  I  say  is  this,  and  I  ilatti 
way  prescribed :  but,  in  reganl  of  the  second,  ( you  will  think  as  I  do,  that  the  £r 
"(hit"  he  gravely  and  without  the  slenderest )  perhaps  the  very  last  people  on  earth, 
expression  of  disgust,  informs  us,  "Utis  may  ?  any  ri(;ht  to  n^])roach  Spain  with  its 
be  every  where  found  in  great  plenty  in  Ire- )  le;;isIation.  With  more  ample  mean 
land,  upon  the  carcasses  which  arc  thrown  ^  dclbnce  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  othc 
there  in  heaps  upon  the  dunghills.*'  S  the  English  have  given  themselves  uf 

And  let  me  here,  my  lord,  just  make  to  you  )  form  of  horror  and  excess.  They  h\ 
the  remark,  that  in  a  nation  the  theatre  of  all  s  dered  one  king  and  expelled  anott 
this  unrelenting  persecution,  it  is  a  law,  that )  have  p:isscd  through  all  the  convulsic 
<<  should  the  king  ever  embrace  the  Catholic  (  nnticism  and  revolt,  ere  they  arrived 
religion,  he  would  by  this  act  alone  forfeit  hi^  )  of  tranquility  and  repose.  And  how  I 
crown."  This,  although  it  is  but  the  natural  x  tiicsc  scenes  and  redcctions  before  I 
effect  of  that  same  intolerance  which  I  have  ;  can  any  reasonable  man  presume  to 
been  describing,  tliis  to  me  a[)pears  a  voiy  I  Spain  with  *'  its  deicsiable  inquisiiion ; 
strange  law :  for  thus  the  parliament  of  Kng- )  as,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  but  k 
land  has  the  incontestible  right  of  dethmning  c  Spain  alone,  by  means  of  this  institut 
the  very  best  of  monarchs,  if  prompted  by  )  traversed  two  centuries  of  delirium,  * 
piety  and  religion,  he  thinks  proper  to  become  ?  and  crime,  with  a  degree  of  wisdom 
a  Catholic,  and  a  Catholic  king  has  no  right )  extorted  even  the  admiration  of  Volt 
whatsoever  to  drive  away  the  meanest  of  his  ?  self. 

subjects,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  become  a  pro- )     "Well  has  this  same  Voltaire  rcma 
testant.  I  though  he  has  applied  the  maxim 

Thus  it  is,  that  nations  fall  into  contradic- ' ''  when  a  man*s  house  is  maile  of 
tions  with  themselves,  and  without  perceiving )  should  be  careful  not  to  throw  ston 
it  render  themselves  ridiculous.  An  Knglish- }  house  of  his  neighbor." 
man  will  prove  to  you  very  learnedly,  that  his  )  But  you  may  perhaps  here  observe' 
king  has  not  the  slenderest  right  of  control )  convulsions  of  England  have  now  ce 
over  the  consciences  of  his  subjects  and  that,  ^  that,  although  her  present  state  may  I 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  ■,  her  rivers  of  blood,  she  is  now  ra 
worship,  the  nation  would  in  such  case  have  :  height  of  greatness,  which  excites 
the  right  to  depose  him.  But,  if  you  wen;  to  -.  and  the  admiration  of  all  other  nation 
say  to  this  same  Englishman  :  "  How  tlien  did  }  To  this  I  reply,  tiiat  no  one  is  o1 
it  happen,  that  the  eighth  Henry  and  Queen  even  permitted  to  purchase  future  an 
Elizabeth,  had  in  their  times  a  greater  right '  tain  happiness,  at  the  expense  of  grc 
over  the  consciences  of  the  public,  than  your  -  mi.«fortunes  and  disoniers.  The  sover 
kings  possess  at  present?  And  how  comes  it, ;  makes  or  who  is  capable  of  making 
that  the  English  at  the  aforesaid  periods  were  ,•  culation  as  this,  is  alike  criminal  i 
guilty,  for  having  resisted  two  sovereigns,  who,  f  Wherefore  I  think,  that  the  kings  i 
acconling  to  your  English  theology,  were  be- )  who  by  spilling  a  few  drojis  of  impi 
come  in  relation  to  them  no  other  than  real  ■  prevented  the  eliusion  of  torrents  of 
tyrants  ?**  Interrogated  in  this  manner,  our  est,  calculated  wisely  and  are  undest 
Englishman  would,  no  doubt,  before  he  had  '  those  reproaches  which  are  so  const: 
seriously  rellected,  reply :  "  Oh,  the  cases  are    upon  them. 

vciy  different."  Whereas  in  fact  there  is  but  j  In  the  next  place,  I  reply,  that  thi 
one,  and  one  incontestible  dilferenco  between  state  of  Englund  has  cost  the  nation, 
them,  namely,  that  tlie  opponents  of  Henry  ( torrents  of  blood  but  what  is  still  far  i 
and  Elizabeth  contended  for  the  possession  of)  lost  of  faith,    England  never  ceased 
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ale  nntil  she  ceased  to  believe,  a  wonder  tliis  p  places  men  ooll  *<  ri>/(V<on,"  is  in  reality  noth- 
Rhich  cannot  well  be  boassted  of.  In  the  pre- :  in*^  more  nur  loss  than  llic  sheer  hatred  of 
KBt  age,  it  is  the  prx!\ ailing  rult\  althuiiuh  ill-  (':it!.iiliri!\ .  'I'lii^  h.idvd  is  wnx  sahviUwA 
ieedthe  thin?  is  done  but  tueitly,  to  act  and  uikUt  t!iy  terms  «»f  /a-uI,  piety,  fuilh,  &,c., 
NSOR  upon  the  principle  or  liypc»t!icsis  of;  "Af«/  muncn  (/iHMllilM't  ////.''• 
Biterialisin :  and  men  even  the  ni«)st  reason- )  We  have  lately  heard  an  Kni;lish  bishop  (the 
lile  are,  'without  being  conscious  of  it,  carried  i  late  Dr.  Toiuli/u;)  declare,  in  one;  of  his  char«;es 
hog  with  the  torrent.    If  indeed  this  world  >  addressed  to  his  clergy,  that  "  the  Church  of 

•  every  thing,  and  the  next  world  nolhirig,  (  Enschrnl  ii  n(,t  Protvstunt.'*  Strangt*  and  cu- 
ken  I  own  it  is  but  consistent  to  do  every  )  rious  thesis !  For,  ju-ay  then,  what  is  it  ?  «» // 
Usg^  for  the  former  and  nothing  lor  the  latter. '  h,"  replies  the  prelate, "  ScniPTriiAi. ;"  whieh 
htif  the  reverse  be  the  case,  and  the  next )  in  other  words  nu-ans  exactly  this,  that  the 
PDfid  is  every  thing,  and  the  present,  conipar-  \  Church  of  En'^lmul  h  not  Proirsiaut ;  but  that 
lively  speaking,  nothing,  then  also  it  follows, .  //  /■*  /V.)/#  </  /.</.  For  protc'stantisni  consists  es- 
kitthe  opposite  maxim  should  he  ailoptcd.      ;  sentially  in  liutliinii:  else,  hut  in  being  Scriptu- 

England  will  no  doubt  say  :  "  It  is  you  that  ,•  raly  that  is,  iu  ssihslituting  the  Jiible  in  the 
■TO  lost /rtiM :  and  it  is  we  that  arc  in  the  Uooiw  of  authorily.f 

(ght"  It  surely  requires  no  great  ingenuity  )  Vou  may  not  have  forgotten,  perhaps,  that 
iinswer  this  objection.     Wherefore  I  reply :  ;  i"  1'^"''  a«»otlur  llii-lish  prelate  ( Bishop  Wat- 

Piove  to  us  then  that  you  do  really  believe  ■  ^'^^O  was  consulted  by  a  certain  lady  of  his 

•  your religion.  And  show  us  in  what  way  /  a*^""'*"*^'"**'?*  iispecting  the  important  and 
fM  defend  it.  (  dillicult  (pnsti(»n, »' WicMr/*  .«s/ir»  cuuld  in  am- 

There  is  no  learned  or  well-informed  person  \  ■"•'-'<'•"*'•  '"^'f'Hf  '"  '*  d'lv^ihter  to  a  man,  who  vas 
but  what  knows  the  fiict,  in  relation  to  both  the;  ;  '"^'  Hf'  '^"'  <"/»m/7/i  (f  AV-A/m//,  (ilthoii'j:h  neither 
Ibove  subjects.  For  all  that  toleration  whieh  }  ^  CuthJic  nnr  a  Protestant  ^  (This  alludes  to 
Bigland  boasts  so  much  of  is  at  the  bottom  j  ^'i""  ^"tlon,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Sherborne, 

leittier  more  nor  less  than  a  s>stem  of  down-  >  w'»o  •*'-^""  ^^t'^'^r  "iarried  Prince 

%ht indilierentism.    It  is  tnie,  th.;  man  who  I  '^^  "lomber  of  tiie  Cnek  Church). 

elieves,  ought  of  course  to  be  charitable,  but  )     'A'he  reply  »>f  the  bishop  is  curious.    The 

•  cannot  be  tolerant  without  any  restriction,  j  »»ii»>»ed  prdate  establi.>hes  in  the  first  place, 
r  England  tolerates  every  thing,  it  is  hecau.-.e  )  ^'»^*  i;^^""^  distincticm  between  the  fundamental 
^haa  no  creed,  save  what  is  written  upon  h"^*  unfundamental  artiek-s  of  faith:  and  he 
lemerc  paper  of  her  Thirty-nine  Arlieles.  (c)  )  considers  as  christians  all  those  who  maintain 


If  England  possessed  a  systiMU  of  lixed  be-  /  ^^»*-*  forwu.r.    \i\  regard  of  the  others,  he  says  : 

tU  she  would  then  in  this  case  esteem  the  ;     *  Ono  of  the  -n-atost  siate>«meii  of  the  pre.vnt 
irious   creeds  of  ndigion,  in  pn'>portion  as  '  age.  a»d  a  pn.ic^iant  also,  xaid  to  luw  one  day : 

ey  rescnbio  her  own.  But  ,o  fur  i»  .Ms  ,n„„  >  ;:.j.:;t"'r  ::,t::;!iVi:^,;i:i::i:'  ,j;"j^u7hi; 

sing  the   fact,  that  she  woidd   a  thousand  .'1  he  reli<;ii)n  of  all  po^^^ible  nttratirea  is  no  other 

nes  rather  consent  to  be  repre^.-nted  in  her  \  Jl'^"  »''"  *^''"""""  J!''"^^''}  "*'  *'";  «./('>'»''';>'"•    jf 

>■  /  tlu'ii  yuu  Mipprf>.s  the  uhjrct  of  thisi  hatred,  what, 

nates  by  a  socinian  or  an  unlxdiever,  than  >Iask,  rnnani-i?    Noniive.. 

r  a  Catholic  ;  proof  this,  that  fiith  to  her  is  ( .,  t  "<^'"-  <'''"'":'^;;'/*>.* 'V*  !V'i**°l*»/'(*  "?'/'"" 
....  *^  I  thcran  ;  it  is  not  (  iilvinisttc:  1/  i»  not  Arminmn  ; 

vety  immaterial  object.  ) , r  i^  Schiimluai..*'    Now,  ihis  is  oxaell^-  what 

And  since  faith  has  thus  visibly  declined  in  '  each  and  cvoiy  protrstaut  ueci  will  say  ol  tlu-m- 
,      ,  .  AX       '±       •  I  )  selves.     "Our  r/iMrr/i,"  sayH  the  Lutheran,  •' i« 

Dgland,  or  since  rather  it  exists  no  more,  so  )  „„/  cirinintic ;  it  is  not  Anfrtican  ;  it  in  not  Jr- 

j  this  nation,  in  all  other  regards  .so  highly  >  minion ;  ir  is  Si  uuti-ual."    And  the  Calvinist 

.  1,      .        ■   Ii  4        •«•  •'  1      '    'Savs:   **Oiir   Ctturrh  in  not  Lutfuran ;  it  in  not 

sp#-ctable.  no  right  to  critirise  or  condemn  ,  j;,./,>„„,  nor  Jrminiun,  ir  is  ScuiPn-iiAi.." 

jc,  which  looking  upon  the  loss  ui'  faith  as  )  Thu.?,  too,  it  is  with  all  the  rest  of  the  prnte^tant 

A  «,m^m4^^*  ..r  ../:^.i*.r.4..>.o.^    ,.  iv.  I,  «i        r       "/sects.     They  are  all  and  ea(*h  of  them,  Scuiptu- 
e  greatest  ol  mislortunes,  a«lopls  therefore  ^  „  ^^     ,,,,,^.  J„|.,,.,,„^  ^,„,„„„.„  |a„„,,„,,,V,  i,  ^i  the 

Ttain  measures  to  preserve  it.  )  same  time  honorable  to  the  man  who  invLMiled  it ; 

The  more,  sir,  you  examine  Uie  mutter,  the  )  "howing  an  uneasy  cons«Mence,  and  therefore  a 
■^  *        )  more  or  leMi  upright  one,  looking  out  fur  a  shelter 

oit  you  will  be  convinced,  that  what  in  many  ^  tomachere. 
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«*  Every  one  has  his  own  consciQiice,  and  God )  with  admirable  honesty  and  fnnkneii,  a  iH 
if  our  judge/'  He  knew  a  gentleman,  he  adds,  ( of  singular  but  inevitable  consequences,  ol 
who  had  been  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- )  which  the  following  is  in  part  the  real  men* 
bridge ;  and  who  after  having  carefully  exam-  ( ing: "  Since  one  man  does  not  possess  anyota 
ined  the  grounds  of  the  two  religions,  decided  |  power  over  the  mind  or  opinions  of  anothcTi 
in  favor  of  that  of  Rome.  He  does  not  blame  |  save  that  o(tyUogi$m,  (and  this  each  one  claiM 
him  for  tliis.  And  therefore  he  thinks,  tliat  (  equally),  so  it  follows  that  beyond  the  OMl 
the  tender  mother  may,  with  the  utmost  safety  /  sciences  there  is  no  universal  truth,  and  ill 
of  conscience,  many  her  dau<;htcr  to  a  person  { less,  no  divine  truth.  The  appeal  to  aboik| 
who  is  not  of  the  Church  of  P^ngland,  altliough  )  would  be,  not  only  an  error,  but  a  pieeti 
the  children,  the  fruit  uf  such  marriage,  were  (  folly;  because  it  is  of  the  book  itself,  ihtit 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  husband. )  is  question.  If  I  believed  with  diviM 
•'  If,"  concluilos  his  loniship,  "  if,  iti  every  ( the  doctrines  which  I  teach,  solely  upon 
other  respect,  the  match  meets  with  her  (the  y  authority  of  the  king,  I  should  in  this  can 
young  lady*s)  approbation,  and  that  of  her  Hiighly  culpable,  if  I  adnsed  any  pareoIlL 
parents,  it  must  nut  be  declined  from  any  ap-  S  bring  up  their  unhappy  children  in  a  stalldfj 
prehension  of  her  children's  salvation  being )  error,  reserving  to  them  only  the  facnl^  4 
risked,  by  being  educated  in  the  Greek  church,  (  flnding  out  the  truth,  when  maturer  ageMi| 
ESPECIALLY  (marktlicse  works)  as  when  they  )  increased  learning  had  enabled  them  tojodgij 
arrive  at  mature  age,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  (  for  themselves.  But  the  fact  is,  I  don't  beliiM| 
examine  and  judge  for  themselves,  which  of)  these  doctrines,  or  at  all  events,  lonly  beliefl 
all  the  christian  churches  is  most  suitable  to  ( them  with  a  human  faith,  just  as  I  should  M 
the  Gospel  of  Christ."  )  lieve  in  the  system,  for  example,  of  Stuijj 

Such  is  the  decision  of  tlie  learned  prelate.  (  without  attempting  to  hinder  any  one  iM 
In  the  mouth  of  a  bishop  it  is  horrible.  But,  in  j  believing  in  that  of  Lavoisier;  or  just  ait 
the  mouth  of  an  Anglican  bishop  it  is  honorable.  (  should  see  no  reason,  why  tlie  chemist  of  OMI 
Had  he  even  no  other  cUiim  to  the  reputation  J  of  these  two  schools  should  refuse  his  dau^htt 
which  he  enjoys,  il  alone  is  suflicicnt  to  con-  /  to  the  partisan  of  the  other."  ; 

ciliate  for  him  the  esteem  of  every  respectable  (  Such  as  this  is  the  precise  meaning  of  ttl 
man.  It  most  certainly  docs  require  a  strength  Mearned  bishop's  reply.  It  must  be  owned,  tM 
of  mind,  nobly  independent,  a  nicety  of  con-  (  honesty  and  consistency  combined,  could  Ml 
science  peculiarly  delicate,  a  degree  of  courage  )  have  expressed  themselves  better.  But  1  apii 
extremely  rare,  to  express  with  that  open  frank- (  ask: — where  and  what  is  faith,  in  a  natioi 
ness  which  his  lordship  has  done,  the  presumed  ;  whose  leading  pastors  think  and  reason  thoii 
equality  of  all  the  various  systems  of  religion,  I  or  what  possible  ascendancy  or  influence  etf 
that  is,  in  fact,  to  admit  Vie  nullity  of  his  own.  \  they  possess  over  the  great  body  of  tlie  peopllh 

Such  is  the  faith  of  the  bishops  of  that  illus- )  did  but  the  people  reason  ? 
trious  nation,  which  ranks  the  foremost  in  the  (  I  have  been  acquainted  with  many  pTotai< 
support  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The  former )  tants  and  particularly  with  many  English  pi» 
of  those  whom  I  have  cited,  is  ashamed  of  the  ( testants ;  and  I  have  made  it  my  custom  to 
origin  of  his  church,  and  wishes  and  endea- )  study  protestantism  in  them.  But,  never  could 
Tors  to  blot  out  its  very  name,  tliat  indelible  ( I  discover  in  them  any  thing  but  so  many 
name  which  constitutes  its  essence ;  for  since  !  thcists,  more  or  less  improved  and  perfected 
iti  existence  is  grounded  solely  upon  Jiprotes- 1  by  the  gospel.  I  found  them  utterly  strangen 
iaHon  against  authority  ^  so  no  diversity  in  the  j  to  what  is  called  "  Faith"  that  is,  divine  a 
protestation  can  alter  or  affect  its  essence.  The  /  divinised  belief.  The  mere  opinion  which  tbq 
Protestant  church  which  once  ceases  to  pro-  {  entertain  of  their  own  clergj',  is  an  infallible 
test,  ceases  to  exist.  }  sign  of  the  notions,  which  they  also  entertu 

The  other  prelate,  guided  by  the  principle  j  of  the  doctrines  which  they  teach ;  for,  1M 
and  rule  of  private  judgment,  which  is  the  )  tween  these  two  things  there  exists  a  conitu 
bails  of  Fiotestantism,  deduces  from  them,  s  and  invariable  connection. 
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\  tneed  and  observed,  with  a  great?  more  crimind  indifference  paid  to  religion,  the 
nriority  and  attention,  the  manner  in  ( conduct  of  the  celebrated  historian,  Robertson, 
■e  English  in  general  die.  Seldom  at- }  Robertson,  although  a  preacher  of  Christianity 
Y  their  clergy,  whom  indeed  they  sel-  (  and  an  eminent  theologian,  with  very  unchris- 
fbr,  they  leave  the  world  with  little  /  tian  politeness,  complimented  Gibbon  upon  his 
^paration  to  appear  before  the  tribu-  (  writings ;  nay,  he  even  prostituted  his  praises 
leir  God,  without  any  of  those  decis- ;  upon  Voltaire  and  requested  the /iious  Madame 
of  ftith,  hope,  love,  sorrow,  &c.  which  (  Du  Defiant  to  express  to  him  "  the  extreme  rv- 
t  of  religion  requires  on  so  awful  an  \  sped  and  veneration**  which  he  entertained  for 
.  I  have  found  it  thus,  even  among )  the  great  philosopher. 
'  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  S     I  ought  not  to  omit  the  observation,  that 

There  was  nothing  in  the  deaths  of)  whilst  England  is  thus  tolerant  to  infidelity 
utrious  individuals,  that  could  either  s  and  to  every  form  of  heresy  and  sectarism,  to 
luiatian  piety  or  that  bespoke  real )  the  Catholic  Church  she  is  still  intolerant  and 
D  faith.  (  unjust.    The  English  dislike  a  system  which 

ler  proof  of  the  indificrence  of  the  v  enjoins  them  to  believe  more;  and  the  man  is 

on  the  subject  of  religion,  may  be  (  sure  to  be  well  received,  who  proposes  to  them 
1  the  manner  with  which  their  tribu-  i  to  believe  less.  The  nation  swarms  with  dis- 
it  the  ofiences  committed  against  the  c  sentlng  sects,  which  undermine  and  destroy  its 
sd  faith  of  their  Established  Church ;  j  Established  Church,  leaving  to  it  litUe  else 
lie  honors  still  more,  and  the  applause )  than  a  certain  form  which  some  as  yet  take  for 
learly  all  the  most  learned  portions  of  \  a  reality.  Sensible  of  this,  and  in  order,  if 
munity  bestow  upon  the  very  enemies )  possible,  to  stay  the  torrent,  several  writers, 
TVS   of  all   religion,   their   Gibbons,  \  and  these  too  members  of  the  Established 

Boiingbrokes,  &c.    Hume,  for  exam- )  Church,  have  proposed,  by  softening  down 
exerted  all  his  great  talents  to  prove,  I  certain  articles  of  its  Creed,  to  enlarge  the 
:  is  imposrible,  by  human  reason,  to  Jiu- )  pale  of  this  institution,  so  as  to  admit  into  it 
dkaracter  of  God."    Gibbon,  speaking  (  Christians  of  every  denomination.    This  is, 
leau's  comparison  between  Jesus  Christ  ^  no  doubt,  an  admirable  expedient ;  and  the 
crates,  observes,  giving  preference  to  )  persons  who  propose  it  reason  but  consistently. 
er,  that  **  Rousseau  had  not  paid  atten-  ( Dogmas  matter  little.    The  creed  of  the  An- 
the  circumstance,  that  Socrates  did  not  (  glican  Church  is  reduced  to  a  mere  line ;  and 
word  to  escape  him,  either  of  impa-  ( that  line  is  the  first.    Beyond  this,  every  thing 
IT  despair."    In  fact,  the  works  both  of  |  is  mere  opinion  and  sentiment.    Whence  it  is 
ind  Gibbon,  are  neither  more  nor  less,  (  my  conviction,  that,  as  a  religiotu  establish- 
general  a  conspiracy  against  Christian- 1  ment  or  a  spiritual  power,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
l  Christian  piety.    And  yet,  they  are  ( land  exists  no  longer.    Two  centuries  have  suf- 
rbere  read  and  admired.  ^  ficed  to  reduce  the  trunk  of  the  worm-eaten  tree 

U  cite,  as  an  example  of  the  criminal  /  to  dust.    The  bark  alone  remains ;  because  it 
tion  paid  to  such  works,  and  of  the  still  ( is  the  interest  of  tlie  civil  power  to  preserve  it. 


NOTES     AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

fUEtiglishpenallajTsa^ainst  Caiholici.)^^  Catholics  were  more  severe  and  unjust, 

(  and  the  execution  of  them,  on  the  whole, 
>XTEB  will  seriously  consider  and  can-  S  more  frequent  and  distressing  than  what  we 
wmpare  laws  with  laws,  and  punish-  ( now  reprobate  so  much  in  the  laws  and  the 
with  punishments,  will  be  reduced  to ;  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition.  He  will  find  that 
■I  the  penailawi  of  this  country  against  ( the  English  Protestant  has  been  a  greiter^- 
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sccutor  than  the  Spanish  Catholic.  Consult-  S  himself  at  court,  or  came  fioia  the  tamtf 
hv^  our  penal  statutt's  against  popery,  lie  will )  into  the  city  of  London,  he  incuired  the  pah 
be  reduced  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  \  ally  of  a  hundred  ])ounds,  and  was  moieoMi 
code?,  either  (if  a  Nero  or  of  any  other  tyrant, )  considered  as  excommunicated,  in  regiid  tf 
against  Christianily,  that  comes  up  to  them  in  (  all  personal  actions,  and  disabled  from  eltte 
])oint  of  injustice,  inhumanity  and  oppression. )  maintaining  or  defending  a  personal  action  9 
**  They  arc  a  ffy«/r//i,**  says  Mr,  Burke,  ''iz«(suit.  If  he  married  acconling  to  the  CatluiB. 
tccU  jUicd  for  the  dcbasnnent  of  hvmnn  nature )  rite,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds.  All 
ii.selj\  as  ever  proceetird  from  the  perverted  iiii^r- )  in  case  that  his  wife  was  convicted  of  nan 
mntyofuiany  In  fact,  they  are  the  violation  )  .sancy,  he  forfeited  for  her  every  month 
of  every  principle,  both  human  and  divine,  of)  j)Ounds,  or  else  one  third  part  of  his  own 
every  law,  moral,  social,  natural,  and  Christ- )  muinin^  third  part  of  his  property, 
ian.  1  will  cite  oidy  a  certain  portion  of )  a<;ain,  if  she  sunived  her  husband,  she 
them :  for  such  was  their  multitude  and  varie-  (  neither  he  his  executrix  nor  his  adi 
ty,  that  they  followed  and  purMied  the  Catho- )  trix :  she  was  lo  forfeit  moreover  tvro  putldS 
lie  thn)u:;h  every  path  and  at  every  step  of  pier  jointure  and  two  of  her  dower.  Shemi||tt' 
life,  fi-om  the  cradle  itself  to  tlie  grave.  For  ;  likewise,  during  her  marriage,  be  taken  tiif.. 
example,  (  from  her  luLsband  by  any  justice  of  peace,  vi^ 

The  Catholic,  bv  these  laws,  was  declared  ;  be  conhned  in  his  house  till  she  conformed.  • 
and  made  guilty  oihis;h  treason  for  the  follow-  (  If  a  Catholic  christened  his  child  accoidil|: 
ing  causes :  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of ;  to  the  Catholic  rite,  he  forfeited  a  hundNi 
supremacy ;  for  maintaining  the  pope*s  spir-  /  ]iouiuIs.  At  nine  years  of  age  his  chiUN^ 
itual  power;  for  giving  or  receiving  absolu- Unight  be  ])resented,  and  at  sixteen  indkOT 
tion  ;  for  being  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  re-  ^  for  recusancy.  If  he  kept  a  Catholic  sdMlii! 
ligion ;  for  receiving  holy  orders  beyond  the  (  master  for  the  education  of  his  chllditBill: 
sea.  For  these  alleged  otfencf»s  he  was  con-  ;  forfeited  for  each  day  forty  shillings :  vA  K 
demned  to  be  hanged,  cut  down  alive,  and  '  he  sent  them  abroad,  he  forfeited  a  handnl' 
while  still  living  to  have  his  bowels  ripped  )  ]>ounds ;  whilst  also  the  children  thus  ediK 
open  and  burnt  before  his  eyes.  (  caled  could  neither  inherit  any  lands  by  dN. 

He  incurred  the  penally  and  punishments  '^  scent  nor  purchase,  until  they  had  confonu&>, 
of /f/wiy  lor  receiving  or  concj'aling  a  priest.  /  If  a  Catholic  harbored,  maintained,  or  1^. 
for  returning  from  baiiisfiment,  for  leaving  the  )  lieved  any  recusant  servant,  sojourner,  tf; 
kingdom  without  having  taken  the  oatli  of  ^' stranger,  his  father  and  motlier  excepted,  hi 
allegiance.  )  forfeited   lor  every  montli  ten  pounds,  tt 

By  a  variety  of  absurd  acts  he  was  subject .;  short,  the  system  of  persecution,  as  I  hut 
to  a  prtrmumre  ;  fur  example,  for  tlie  receipt  J  said,  followed  and  pursued  the  Catholic  £«• 
of  a  crucifix  or  a  pair  of  beads  !  )  the  cradle  to  the  grave.    For,  if  he  were  ht- 

He  was  by  a  multitude  of  unjust  and  odious  ,  ried  in  any  other  place  but  the  church,  Ml 
laws,  condemned  to  various  disabilities  and  ■  executors  were  condemned  to  forfeit  two^ 
vexations.  He  could  hold  no  olfice,  either :  pounds.  Such  as  these  were  some  of  §■ 
civil  or  military.  He  couhl  neither  be  an  ex- )  worse  tlian  barbarous  laws  which,  until  yei- 
ecutor,  nor  a«hninistrator,  nor  a  guardian.  He  [  torday,  composed  the  penal  code  of  this  conn- 
was  confmed  to  the  limits  of  five  miles  witiiin  ;  tn-  aicainst  the  Catholics, 
his  dwelling;  and  if  he  passed  those  limits,/  In  regard  of  the  execution  of  these  laws,  il 
he  was  condemned  to  forfeit  all  his  goods,  and  }  will  be  easily  conceived  that  the  men  who  had 
his  copyhold  lands  might  be  seized.  /  the  cruelty  and  injustice  to  enact  them,  wouU 

He  was  exposed  to  nund)erless /'/y? //m/ys  ,  have  also  the  savage  consistency  to  executi 
and  seizures,  'i'hese  were  intl^ed  couHlantly  '  them.  Aeeonlingly,  such  likewise  was  tita 
recurring ;  and  they  lormed  not  only  a  source  '  case.  During  the  frightful  lengtli  of  four  sue 
of  oppression,  but  oiten  of  absolute  j»overty )  cessivc  reigns  in  particular,  they  were  exe 
and  ruin.    Thus,  if  any  Catliolic  presented  \  cutcd  and  ciiforcwi  with  a  degree  of  credt 
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wA  iiyiistiM  that  would  have  done  credit  ?  <*  Modest  Defence,"  has  given  of  the  Tarious 
0  the  most  brutal  tyrants  of  Turkey  or  Al-  \  methods  of  seducing  and  punishing  the  Cath- 
peia.  )  olics,  during  this  reign,  are,  some  of  them. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  (  even  more  disgusting  and  atrocious  than  the 
wen  put  to  death  (I  state  the  numbers  from )  foregoing  instances.  Thus  he  tells  us  that, 
ha  eloquent  Sydney  Smith's  "  Letter  to  the  ( in  order  to  withdraw  them  from  their  religion, 
iladors**)  two  hundred  and  four  Catholics. )  **many  innocent  virgins  were  placed  under  the 
X  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  were  I  care  of  strumpetM,  to  be  corrupted ;  thai  chil' 
■icats,  three  were  ladies,  and  the  rest  either  S  dren  were  taken  away  from  their  parents,  and 
fmXktmen  of  ancient  families  or  respectable )  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Protestant  instruct- 
WNnen.  Besides  these,  there  died  in  prison  ^  ors ;  that  the  ears  of  some  priests  were  burnt, 
iaaty  priests  and  laymen,  whilst  a  hundred )  and  those  of  some  others  cut  off,  and  that  many 
■d  five  were  mercifully  condemned  to  banish-  ( %Dcre  cruelty  whipped"  In  short,  he  adds, 
■nt  and  to  the  loss  of  their  entire  property. ;  "  there  were  committed  unspeakable  horrors,  not 
Die  fines  and  forfeitures  and  seizures,  during  (  inferior  to  ajiy  of  the  pagan  persecutions." 
ht  whole  reign,  were  such  as  to  reduce  mul- )  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  at  present, 
ifaiies  of  families,  and  maiiy  of  these  the  ( the  multitude  of  Catholics  who  in  different 
■oitopulentandhonorable,toastateofabso-)  towns  and  places  heroically  suffered  for  the 
lata  poverty  and  distress.  }  cause  of  their  religion.    Dr.  Bridgewater  in- 

••  With  respect  to  the  great  part  of  the  Cath-  S  deed  published  an  account  of  twelve  hundred 
rik  victims,"  adds  the  same  candid  writer,  \  of  these  victims,  who  by  various  means  fell  a 
■lit  law  was  fully  and  literally  executed,  Jf-  {  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors, 
brteiag  hanged  up,  they  were  cut  down  alive,  (  even  during  the  periods  of  comparative  lenity, 
Mmtmbered,  ripped  up,  and  their  bowels  burnt  ( that  is,  previously  to  the  year  1588.  Thus 
Iffire  their  faces:  after  which  they  were  be-)  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  whom  I  have  cited  so 
and  quartered.     The  time  employed  in  ^  often,  says :  "  I  find  fifty  gentlemen  lyvig  pris- 


§k  butchery  was  very  considerable,  and  in  one  )  oners  in  York  castle."  They  were  all  thrown 
kdmwe  lasted  more  than  half  an  lumr."  He  ^  in  there  in  one  single  night.  **  Most  of  them 
MOnover  adds  that,  "in  the  Hit  of  the  Catho-  )  perished  there  of  vermin,  famine,  hunger,  thirst, 
IktietimM  no  person  is  included  who  was  exe-  (  damp,  dirt,  fever,  whipping,  and  broken  hearts, 
far  any  plot^  real  or  imaginary,  except  \  They  were  every  week,  for  a  twelve  month  to- 
who  suffered  for  the  pretended  plot  at  ( geiher,  dragged  by  main  force  to  hear  the  estab' 
Jtmms,  a  plot  which  was  so  daring  a  forgery,)  Ushed  service  performed  in  the  castle  chapel 
jlAtfcwn  Camden  allows  the  sufferers  to  havel  The  Catholics  were  frequently,  during  the  reign 
ihm  political  victims."  {  of  Elizabeth,  tortured  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 

As  farther  instances  of  the  barbarity  with  )  ner." 
vUcb  the  laws  were  executed,  the  same  {  i  think  then,  as  the  Count  De  Maitre  as- 
*  voter  adduces  the  cruelties  exercised  upon )  aerts,  that  no  nation  has  less  right  to  reproach 
Ikther  Southwell,  and  three  respectable  and  c  Spain,  or  any  other  Catholic  country,  with  the 
hnailessfemales,  ladies  of  distinguished  rank. ;  injustice  and  iniquity  of  persecution  than 
*AMl4t0eU,'*  he  says,  "was  racked  ten  /tmes  |  £ngland.  I  think  it  even  historically  true 
Mif  the  reign  of  the  sister  of  the  bloody  Ma-  \  that  there  suffered  a  far  greater  number  of 
vy.  ifrs.  Ward  was  hanged,  drawn  and  quar- )  Catholics  during  the  reign  of  tlie  "  virgin 
krei  for  asauting  a  Catholic  priest  to  escape  in  ^.^Q^n^**  than  there  had  suffered  Protestants 
a  boat,  Mrs.  Lyn*  suffered  the  same  punishment )  during  that  of  the  "  bloody  Mary."* 
ftr  harboring  a  priest.    Mrs.  Clitheroe  was  ac-  j 

amd  of  relieving  a  priest,  and  she  was  pressed )     •  As  Proteitanlism  was  a  real  reTolutioo,  lo 

^  J       .      .     ,r    I  )  wherever  its  advocate!  had  once  attained  power, 

todtath  (between  two  boards)  tn  York  cos-  ^  ^^^.y  uniformly  became  the  persccutort,  even  the 

Ue.a  thorn  stone  being  placed  underneath  her )  cruel  persecutor*  of  the  Catholics.    This  will  be 

T*2T^  •»»•  w^iHS  /»•«  /  found  tnic.in  every  country,  where  Protestantism 

te^  (  prevail<:d  or  attempted  to  prevail,  over  the  an- 

The  accounts  which  Cardinal  Allen,  in  his  (  cient  religion.    Thus  for  example,  in  France,  the 
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S82  Letters  on  the  Inquisition. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  James,  the  ( the  iniquity  of  the  laws,  a  reign  of  eradfl 
number  of  the  Catholics  -who  were  executed  ;  socution. 

for  the  (.'xercise  of  their  relif^inn,  is  very  infe- 1  During  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  the  te 
rior  to  the  multitude  of  the  victims  who  were  )  tion  of  the  commonwealth,  there  were  pit' 
put  to  death  by  Elizabeth.  James  was  not '  death,  on  account  of  their  religion,  just  « J 
by  inclination  a  persecutor.  He  was  rendered  )  the  reign  of  James,  only  twenty-three  Cilk 
such  only  by  the  bis^otry  of  the  times.  The  '  lies.  Such  is  the  computation  assigned infl 
numbers  he  put  to  death  were  only  twenty-  S  letter  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith, 
five ;  of  whom  eighteen  were  priests,  the  rest )  The  reign  of  Charles  was  a  reign  of  id 
respectable  and  pious  laymen.  But  then,  \  gious  fanaticism,  so  much  so,  as  Hume  •! 
save  this  merciful  fact  of  not  sending,  like  )  serves,  *'  that  it  confounded  all  ease,  nM 
Elizabeth,  hosts  of  Catholics  to  the  gallows, :  interest ;  and  dissolved  every  moral  and  di 
he  in  all  other  regards  exercised  against  them, )  obligation."  This  fanaticism  however  « 
like  the  virgin  queen,  the  most  unjust  severi-  (  directed  almost  exclusively  against  the  Cd 
ties  and  oppressions.  He  proliibited  the  ex- )  olics,  whose  situation  and  sufferings,  doiim 
ercise  of  tlieir  ri>li«;ion ;  he  exiled  a  hundred  ?  considerable  part  of  it,  were  awful  and  i 
and  twenty-eight  individuals,  and  he  crowded )  tressing  in  the  extreme.  IVot  even  wtMiId  ll 
the  prisons  with  others.  Thus  in  1621,  when  )  lords  and  commons,  as  Hume  states,  mi 
there  was  question  of  Charles*  marriage  with  (  any  consideration  allow  the  queen  to  le 
the  princess  of  Spain,  Jarnes  requested  the )  mass.  They  passed  a  vote,  he  says,  dech 
judges  to  relax  somewhat  in  the  persecution  ( iifg  "that,  out  of  their  detestation  of  ft 
of  the  Catholics.  And  there  were  arconling-  /  abominable  idolatry  used  in  the  mass,  tki 
ly,  says  Prynne,  let  out  of  the  dungeons  and  ^  could  not  admit  or  consent  to  any  indo^Oi 
prisons  four  thousand  of  these  victims.  To  )  in  any  law  for  exempting  the  queen  from  fl 
these  liardships  tliere  were  also  added,  and  !  penalties  enacted  against  the  exercise  rf tl 
constantly  executed,  various  other  penalties  of)  mass."  "Every  accident,"  he  again  iM 
the  law,  fines,  seizures,  confiscations,  ili.sabili-  (  "  that  bcfel,  if  unpleasing,  was  attribute ' 
ties,  &c.  So  that  the  reig»i  of  Jauies  was,  in  )  the  counsel  of  the  papists  and  their  adherefll 
reality,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  )  This  expression,  which  recurred  then 


Hii^pnoti  not  only  prohibited  the  exercise  of  the  \  1572,  than  ever  the  Diikc  of  Alva  bad  exeoi 
Catholic  worshiii,  out  they  every  where  mtir-  )  Protestuiti  during  the  whole  course  of  hil  I 
dercd  all  the  |'rie^t9  and  religioujt  who  fidl  into )  ministration.  Kerroux,  a  Protectant  hiitoiil 
their  hand^.  Pronienteau  one  of  their  own  his-  )  relates  some  of  the  cnieltieii  whieh  SouoicA 
toriani),  relates,  that  in  the  Province  of  Daupliiny  >  ci.oed  u|>on  the  Catholics  in  North  llolland.  I 
alone,  thi*y  ^Iau|e;htl:red  two  hundred  and  fifty-  )  tells  us  that  some  of  these,  after  having  ht 
six  priej>t!(,  nnd  one  hundred  and  twelve  religious.  '-^  .srourf^>d  and  racked,  were  wrapped  up  infhtl 
The  brutal  cruelty  of  their  leader  the  Baron  J  that  had  been  steeped  in  the  spirits  of  wioe;  a 
D'Adrels,  is  well  known.  He  employed  every  ;  that  in  these,  being  set  on  fire,  they  were  id 
form  of  punishment  that  his  savage '  character ',  ally  burnt  to  death.  Others,  he  informs  us,  dl 
could  invent.  For  example,  having  taken  the  ^  havin;^  been  tortured  with  burning  sulphur,  a 
cn!«tles  of  Montbrison  and  Mornns,  he  fort*ed  the  ;  with  torclies  applied  to  the  teuden^yt  parts  oftl 
Catholic  prisoners  to  leap  down  from  the  tower.s,  ^  hodv,  were  made  to  die  from  the  want  of  ilcc 
so  an  to  fall  upon  the  pikes  of  his  soldiers,  whom  ';  havins:  executioners  placed  over  them,  in  oidi 
he  had  ranged  around  the  walls.  It  is  even  9^-  \  by  additional  torments  to  keep  them  awake  whc 
serted  by  his  hi.stririans  that,  in  order  to  render  )  ever  nature  through  exhaustion  appeared  real 
his  children  eniel  likeliimself,  hecompelled  them  ■  to  sink  into  sleep.  He  again  relates  that  BUI 
to  bathe  in  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Citholicit.  (  were  fed  with  nothing  but  salted  herrings,  witi 
In  Holland  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  tri- '-.  out  one  drop  of  water  or  of  any  liquid,  until  thi 
umphant  party  of  the  Protectants,  were  similar  >,  expired  and  died  of  thirst.  Some,  be  adds,  we 
to  those  employed  by  the  Huguenots  in  France.  (  stung  to  death  by  wa^ps  ;  somedoroaredaUvel 
Wherever  the  soldiers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  (  rats  ;  some  destroyed  by  cruelties  too  indeoenl 
particularly   those  commanded   by  his  two  di^- \  be  described. 

tiiigui.shed'  lieutenants  Vaudermerk  and  Sonoi,  ^  I  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  bu 
wherever  they  carried  their  victories,  they  uni-  \  ings  inflicted  by  Mary  in  Smithfield,  or  those 
formlv  pMt  to  death  every  priest  and  religious  ( the  Quemadero  in  Spain,  were  in  reality  mC 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  Such  was  the  case  at  {  cruel  and  atrocious  than  the  hangings  by  Elni 
Port,  Middleburg,  Delft,  Oudenard  and  Shono-  -v  beth  at  Tyburn,  where  the  victim  was  cut  do* 
vcn.  Feller  asserts  that  Vandermerk  slaugh- (  alive,  his  bowelsjin  this  state  ripped  open»  I 
tvrcd  more  priests  and  unoflfendiug  peasants  in  ^  cast  before  his  eyes  into  the  firo,  «c. 


■dcd  with  the  dangers  which  threatened 
OB  from  the  desperate  attempts  of  tlie 
ts.  All  stories  of  plots,  however  ridicu- 
were  willini^ly  attended  to,  and  dispersed 
ig  the  multitude.    .    .    .    Alarms  were 
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enl  in  tpeeehes  and  memorials,  begat  at  the  injuries  of  the  times,  generously  came 
time  the  deepest  and  most  real  consterna-  [  forward,  sacrificing  for  his  sake  who  had  so 
throughout  the  kingdom.    The  pulpits  { little  deserved  it,  their  lives,  their  fortunes 

and  every  domestic  comfort. 

Under  the  commonwealth,  I  need  not  say  it, 
every  injustice  was  practised  against  the  Cath- 
olics which  had  been  exercised  during  the 
reign  of  Charles,  confiscations,  fines,  impris- 
r  day  given  of  new  conspiracies.  The  /  onments,  &c.  Their  treatment  was  even,  in 
ti  had  entered  into  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  |  many  instances,  still  more  severe ;  because 
with  gunpowder,  in  order  to  drown  the  j  Cromwell  was  indignant  and  deeply  incensed 
So  violent  was  the  bigotry  of  the  times, }  against  the  whole  body  for  the  zeal  and  cour- 
it  wzs  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  dis-  j  age  with  which  they  had  opposed  his  usurpa- 
tying  even  a  Protestant  from  holding  any  { tion,  and  for  their  devotion  to  tlie  cause  of  the 
\,  that  his  wife,  or  relations,  or  compan- )  murdered  monarch. 

were  papists.  .  .  Hayward,  a  justice  (  During  the  reign  of  tlie  second  Charles, 
laee,  chanced  to  be  wounded  by  a  Catho- )  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  states  that  only  eight  Cath- 
adman ;  and  this  enormity  was  ascribed  \  olics,  they  were  priests,  were  put  to  death  for 
peiy,  not  to  the  phrensy  of  the  assassin,  i  their  religion.  The  number  is  probably  un- 
rieat  alarm  seized  the  nation  and  the  Par-  (  derrated,  for  Hume  states  that  "  Charles  al- 
Hit."  )  lowed  several  priests  to  be  put  to  death,  for 

ider  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  I  no  other  crime  than  their  having  received  or- 
int  what  must  have  been  the  situation  of'  ders  in  the  Romish  Church."  But,  be  this  as 
Catholics.  Petition  upon  petition  was  j  it  may,  all  those  other  modes  of  persecution 
nted  to  the  Parliament  for  their  punish-  ^  were  enforced  and  practised  which  had  been 
.;  and  address  upon  address  was  present- 1  adopted  and  followed  since  the  reign  of  Mary. 
the  king  for  the  rigid  execution  of  the  \  The  most  atrocious  act  of  persecution,  how- 
llaws  against  them.  Accordingly,  such  )  ever,  which  marks  this  reign,  and  which  in 
Sic  fact  They  were  every  where  hunt-  \  point  of  iniquity  has  hanlly  a  parallel  in  any 
ter  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  and  the  pris-  ^  other,  nay,  says  Mr.  Godwin,  **  hardly  a  par- 
ad  dungeons  were  every  where  crowded  (  allel,  in  point  of  systematic  and  deliberate  in- 
them.  Godwin,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  )  justice,  in  any  otlier  age  or  country,"  was  tlie 
pKS,"  sajrs,  "  It  has  been  computed  that  ( tragedy  of  Oates'  plot. 
thousand  persons  suffered,  on  a  religious  )  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  iniqui- 
int,  under  the  persecutions  of  Lord  Clar-  [  tous  event,  *<  ilewanls,"  says  Uume,  <*  were 
n ;  and  that  of  this  number  five  thousand  -  offered  and  given  to  any  wretch  that  would 
bed  in  prison."  Of  these  the  far  larger )  come  forward  and  accuse  tlie  Catholics.  And 
iftion  were,  of  course,  the  hated  and  per-  ( tliough  they  possessed  neither  character  suffi- 
ad  Catholics.  Hume  indeed  tells  us  that  /  cient  to  gain  belief  even  for  tnith,  nor  sense 
ic  were  murdered  merely  on  iuspicion  of  k  to  invent  a  credible  falsehood,  they  were 
I  papists."  I  say  nothing  of  the  losses, )  caressed,  rewarded,  and  supported."  "  By 
eizures,  the  confiscations,  6tc.,  which  the  •  these  atrocious  proceedings,  accompanied  by 
olics,  during  this  reign,  were  compelled  |  calm  and  undaunted  perjuries,  there  were  com- 
Bdergo.  Every  possible  art  of  injustice  {  mitted,"  says  Godwin,  •'  tlie  most  execrable 
fiannywaa  practised  and  enforced  against  j  murders,  under  all  the  forms  of  law,  but  with 
The  reign  of  Charles  was   again  a  ( the  grossest  violations   on   tlie  part  of  the 


I  of  persecution.    And  yet,  astonishing  ^  judges  who  presided,  with  whom  it  was,  at  aU 
it  was  in  defence  of  this  prince  that  ere  /  timet,  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  no  credit 
,iB  the  midst  of  his  own  trials  and  perse-  \  to  a  witness,  that  he  was  a  Catholic.    .    .    . 
01^  the  Catholics,  the  whole  body  nearly  /  There  were  destroyed  "  Y\e  adds,  ^^  ow^v&  oc- 
a  Bohility  and  gtntiy  who  had  survived  (etnon,  twenty  innocent  men  ^«\\  C«iiSEknVvc&«{l 
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course) ;  and  twice  as  many  in  the  darkness  '-  esiimoHon,  wiihoui  edmeaibm,  .  •  3Wff 
and  misery  of  a  priiinn .'*  .'  the  nation  into  two  dtitind  bodie$,wilkoid  i 

Since  the  foregoing  reiini  there  has  not  been  '  interestj  tympathf,  or  cofmcnbn,  au^wk 
executed  in  this  country  any  Catholic  priest, ,  to  posscM  all  thefranchUet,  all  ihepropt 
for  the  mere  exercise  of  his  religion,  although  •  the  education ;  the  oihen  were  to  be  drm 
some  have  been  imprisoned  and  tried  ujion  '.  untter^  and  aUtert  of  turf,  for  them,** 
this  account.  They  were  acquitted  only  '  **  //  m  tndy,'*  he  adds,  **  a  barbanme  . 
through  the  ingenuity  and  humanity  of  the  ,vhere  all  the  parts  are  an  outrage  to  the, 
judge.  The  penal  laws  still  continued,  until  humtnity,  and  the  rights  of  nature.*' 
yesterday,  to  disgrace  and  defile  our  statute  '  In  like  manner  Dr.  Johnson,  spcakinf 
book;  and  it  was  only  afU^r  the  persevering  execution  of  these  laws,  declares,  that  * 
and  generous  etforts.  and  by  the  triumphant  ^  ^o  instance,  even  in  the  im  peruaUi 
eloquence  of  one  portion  of  the  legislature, ;  <ucA  severity  as  thai  whidi  has  been  est 
that  at  length  the  repeal  of  them  was  extorted  >  over  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.*'  Indeed,  t 
from  the  reluctant  assent  of  an  illiberal  min-  [  story  of  persecuted  Ireland  might  be  wel 
istry.  Until  this  happy  epoch  the  sword  of '  ^^^  ^po"  ^  roll,  like  that  visiooed  by  tk 
Damocles  still  hung  over  our  heads,  supported '  P'^^t  Ezckicl,  inscribed  both  within  and 
but  by  a  thread,  which  any  miscreant  or  in-  (  out, »»  Ho." 

former  had  the  power  to  cut  and  let  fall  upon  (  '^^^  savage  and  unjust  laws,  which 
them.  We  were  moreover  still  subject  to  a  '  described,  as  forming  a  portion  of  our  £ 
countless  variety  of  hardships,  injustices,  and  P<^h8l1  code,  were  of  course  common  i 
privations,  a  mere  caste,  deprived  of  our  rights  l>*<^'2ind.  For  which  reason,  1  need  not 
as  men,  as  citizens,  and  as  Christians ;  de- '  ^^^^^^  ^"  ^^''^  ''<'^^*  There  were,  howev 
graded,  insulted  and  reviled.  )  yond  these,  certain  otliers,  which  wen 

However,  tliose  gloomy  days  have  passed    or  less  peculiar  to  that  country ;  and  of  i 

away,  and  the  beams  of  justice  and  liberality    therefore,  1  will  stale  a  few.    For  ezin 

have  at  length  shone  upon  this  nation  in  our  ]     ^^  Catholic  could  hold  any  office  i 

regard,  dispelling  many  of  those  clouds  of  city,  walled  town,  or  corporation. 

bigotry,  prejudice  and  intolerance,  which  for       ^o  Catholic,  whether  peer  or  comi 

three  centuries  had  disgraced  it.    They  have    couhl  take  a  seat  in  either  house  of  ] 

.<ihoAe  even  upon  some  of  those  palaces,  where    ment,  under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pi 

hardly  a  ray  of  charity  towards  the  Catholic    and  of  being  subject  to  all  the  punishmes 

had  ever  smiled  before.    (They  shine  not, ;  I»opish  recusant.    He  could  neither  ho 

indeed,  Exeter,  u|K)n  thine.    There  a  spirit    office  whatsoever;  neither  sue,  nor  defem 

like  that  of  Abbot,  whose  chief  religion  was  -  ^^^^> '"  action  of  law;  neither  be  an  exe 

the  hatred  of  popery,  sits  sullenly  frowning   guardian,  &c. 

down  indignation  upon  our  heads.)  But  above ';     ^^^  could  hold  no  office,  nor  receir 

all,  merey,  justice  and  liberality,  are  now  ■  salary  or  pay,  unless  he  first  took  the  oi 

seated  in  tlicir  most  lovely  forms  upon  the  <  su])remacy,  made  the  declaration  agains 

throne;  audits  steps  are  occupied  by  men, .  substantiation,  the  mass,  &c.;  and  mor 

the  proper  representatives  of  sue  ha  sovereign,  ■  f<-'ceived  the  sacrament  publicly,  undi 

men  of  great  minds  and  of  generous  hearts,  |  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

enHghtened,   just,  liberal,   and  benevolent :  (     ^'^  could  neither  keep  any  school,  no 

•*  Mercy  and  truth  have,**  at  lengtli,  "  met  each  \  ^^s  children  abroad  for  education. 

other.    Justice  and  peace  have  kissed."  (     A  younger  brother,  by  conforming, 

,   ^     _.     -  .  ^  ,  ,  i  deprive  his  elder  brother  of  the  legal  ris 

(b) — The  Irish  penal  laws  against  Catholics.  ^  ^  ■  *  .  . .  «»      "« 

^  '  ^  6  « ««•"•  ^  primogeniture,  and  even  his  veiy  paren 

Describing  tlie  general  character  of  these  '  their  esUtes. 
Uws,  Mr.  Burke  says  of  them :  "  Th&r  de-  i     No  CathoUc  could  be  the  guardian,  no 
elated  ebjed  was  to  reduce  the  Catholics  to  «( the  tuition  or  custody  of  any  chUd  under  tl 
miserable  populace,  without  property,  iri'Mou/ j  of  twenty-one.  The  guardianship  wia  dii 
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\  ciiineellor  to  the  nearest  Protestant )  No  one  was  permitted  to  undertake  any  trust 
Br  eiie  to  some  other  Protestant,  who  ?  for  any  Catholic. 

ired  to  brings  up  the  child  in  the  Pro-  s  No  Catholic  was  allowed  to  take  any  more 
digion.  /  than  two  apprentices,except  for  the  linen  trade. 

Cathdie  priest  chanced  to  marry,  I     In  the  year  1705,  it  was  ordained  by  the 
inadvertently,   two  Protestants,  or )  House  of  Commons,  that  *'  all  ma^strates  and 
athdic  and  a  Protestant,  unless  they  ( other  persons  whatsoever,  who  omitted  to  put 
ioualy  been  married  by  a  Protestant  /  the  penal  laws  in  due  execution,  were  betray- 
be  was  liable  to  suAer  death.  r  ers  of  the  liberties  of  the  country.    And  a 

ithoUc  was  allowed  to  keep  any  fire  )  vote  was  passed,  that  tbe  prosecution  and  in- 
tbough  it  was  for  the  defence  of  his  )  forming  against  papists,  was  an  honorable  ser- 
or  the  protection  of  his  property.   It  \  vice  to  government'' 

I  made  penal  for  him  to  cut  his  vict- )  Even  so  late  as  during  the  reigns  of  the  first 
i  a  knife,  exceeding  a  certain  length  of  ( two  Georges,  although  all  the  aforesaid  lawa 
reiymakerof  fire  arms  was  forbidden  }  remained  in  force,  there  were  still  added  to 
any  Catholic  apprentice,  under  the  \  them  others,  which,  if  not  equally  barbarous* 
li  twenty  pounds  upon  the  master ; )  were  yet  in  a  high  degree  insulting  and  un- 
une  sum  upon  the  apprentice.  )  just.  Thus,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  George, 

itboUc  was  allowed  to  keep  a  horse,  \  it  was  enacted, 

g  the  value  of  five  pounds.  )     That  the  horses  of  the  Catholics  should  be 

ilestant  was  permitted  to  many  any  \  seized  for  the  militia ;  that  the  Catliolics  should 
,  who  had  an  estate  in  Ireland.  )  pay  double  of  the  Protestants ;  and  that  they 

tbdic  was  allowed  to  purchase  any  (  should  find  Protestant  substitutes : 
property.  |     That  no  Catholic  should  be  either  a  high  or 

rowions  possessed  by  Catholics,  were  \  a  petty  constable  nor  be  permitted  to  vote  at 
I  the  crown.  )  any  vestry : 

thdic  was  allowed  to  take  an  annuity  \     That  Catholics  resident  in  towns,  should  be 

s  obliged,  under  certain  penalties,  to  provide  a 
rer  had  conformed  to  the  Protestant )  Protestant  watchman  to  watch  in  their  room, 
and  held  any  office,  was  required  to  )  Under  the  second  Greorge,  the  following 
lis  children  Protestants.  )  laws  were  made ; 

idow  of  a  Catholic,  turning  Protestant,  (  That  no  Catholic  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
vred  a  portion  of  her  husband's  pro- )  at  any  election,  unless  he  had  fint  taken  the 
twitfastandingany  will  to  the  contraiy.  (  oath  of  supremacy : 

Catholic  schoolmaster  and  usher,  were  )  That  Protestant  bairisters  or  solicitors,  mar- 
to  be  prosecuted,  as  regular  popish  ( lying  Catholics,  should  be  subject  to  the  same 

\  penalties,  as  if  they  were  Catholics  themselves : 
priest  turning  Protestant,  was  allowed  \  That  persons  robbed  by  privateers,  during  a 
itj  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be  levied  and  )  war  with  a  Catholic  state,  should  be  reim- 
iw  grand  juries.  )  bursed  by  a  levy  on  the  Catholic  inhabitantB 

was  a  fixed  scale  of  revirards  from  ( of  their  neighborhood : 
inds  to  ten  for  discovering  Catholic  /     That  all  marriages  between  Catholics  and 
ad  schoohnasters.  <  Protestants,  should  be  annulled ;  and  that  every 

wo  justices  were  empowered  to  sum-  )  Catholic  priest  celebrating  such  a  marriage. 
Catholic  above  eighteen  years  of  age  (  should  be  hanged. 

nit  him  to  jail,  for  one  year,  or  until )  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1796,  a  law  was 
\  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  if  he  refused  (  made  allowing  all  foreigners  of  eveiy  descrip- 
bere  and  when  he  heard  mass  cele-  S  tion,  no  matter  what  their  religion,  whether 
Old  what  persons  attended  it,^or  to) they  were  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  profeised 
the  abode  of  any  Catholic  priest  or  \  unbelievers,  to  become  naturalized  and  firee 

)  subjects,  upon  taking  the  oaths  of  snpremacY, 
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&c.     The  OUholic  dUme  was  excepted:  thus  S     Under  Edward  the  Sixth,    ^The  tkj&dtn 

making  the  rejection  of  all  religion  a  passport )  the  English,  in  those  dayi,  wane  to  ppnli( 
either  to  place  or  power  and  rendering  the  ( their  avarice  and  pride ;  to  pillage,  as  ndl  i 
pious  adhesion  of  the  Catliolic  to  the  religion  )  to  tyrannize.*' 
of  hL4  forefathers,  a  penalty  and  a  crime.         I     Under  Elizabeth.  "  The  Protestant  bigotfl 

Such  as  these  were  some  of  the  laws,  for  I  ;  Richard  Cox,  relates  as  a  very  merUarumt  m 
have  by  no  means  cited  them  all,  which  formed  ^  fioii,  that  Lord  Mountjoy  had  reduced  the  fail 
tlie  penal  code  of  Ireland,  composed  and  en- 1  papists  to  the  nece.ssity  of  eating  one  anotlKr/l 
acted  by  the  united  wisdom  and  humanity  of)  "  Sixty  princes,  independent,  and  exerti^l 
the  English  and  Irish  legislators.  I  have  ex-  (  kingly  prerogatives  from  time  immemcriil 
tracted  them  from  the  works  of  the  two  elo- )  were  in  the  course  of  six  years  swept  a«i| 
quent  and  patriotic  Paniells.  The  former  of  s  from  tlie  lace  of  the  country  by  the  eneigfll 
these,  the  eloquent  author  of  the  "  Historical ;  an  ambitious  woman."  | 

Apology,**  after  having  stated  some  of  them,  (  *<  The  priests  were  alwajrs  murdered  in  oH 
exclaims,  with  the  feelings  of  a  Christian  and  ^  blood,  wbeueveratown  or  garrison  was  takflk^ 
the  indignant  sentiments  of  a  man :  "  O  hearts }  "  Valentine  Brown  calmly  recommendedtll 
of  ttarbarians ;  of  zealots,  of  Protestants  !  The  S  extirpation  of  the  Irish  papists,  as  the  Ml 
flames,  irhich  made  the  name  of  Bonner  accurs- )  means  of  advancing  the  Reformation.'*  -i 
td;  the  hideous  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  arc  S  "  The  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy,  adopted  IM 
not  so  great  a  disgrace  to  inan,  as  your  cold, )  plan  for  reducing  Ireland,  pointed  out  by  Hi 
contriving  bigotry.  Can  we  find  terms  stronfc  \  Earl  of  Essex.  Tliis  was  by  fire  and  hy  M 
enough  to  expose  to  Europe,  everywhere  else  en- )  mine.  JN'o  quarter  was  given  in  battle:  wk 
lightened  and  liberal,  the  dull,  malignant  con- 1  prisoners  taken  in  garrisons,  were  mnrdHd 
duct  of  the  Irish  and  English  Protestants  7"        )  in  cold  blood.  Whole  districts,  from  the  i 

Similar  too  to  these  are  the  terms,  in  which,  ( est  pretence,  were  delivered  up  to  the 
alter  having  described  the  aforesaid  laws,  the  ;  Because  the  queen's  troops  could  not  Idtt  M 
equally  eloquent  Sir  Henry  Parncli,  expresses  )  enough,  no  Irishman  was  pardoned,  unless  ll 
his  generous  and  patriotic  feelings.  **  The  penal  \  undertook  to  murder  his  nearest  friend  or  n 
sto/iUes,'*  he  says,  «*  are  now  laid  before  the  read- )  lation." 

er,  under  which  the  Qilholics  of  Ireland  so  long  \  '*  If  Queen  Elizabeth  had  never  been  knoii 
and  so  patiently  languished ;  statutes,  unexam-  /  but  by  her  administration  in  Ireland,  she  mi^ 
pled  for  their  inhumanity,  their  unwarrantable-  ( fairly  have  been  ranked  among  the  most  If 
fieM,  and  their  impolicy,  which  are  adapted  to  /  pressive  tyrants  that  ever  insulted  the  feeliap 
exterminate  a  race  of  men,  already  crushed  and  I  or  outraged  the  interests  of  mankind." 
broken  by  the  longest  series  of  calamities,  which  )  Under  James  the  First.  "  Although  Jami 
one  nation  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  )  was  known  to  have  tampered  with  the  CM 
upon  another.  They  were  framed  against  Chris-  v  of  Rome,  yet,  to  please  the  Puritans,,  he  pN 
iians,  under  the  pretence  of  securing  religion. )  hibitcdthc  celebration  of  mass ;  and  by  aiiii| 
TIbey  were  the  work  of  Protestants,  than  whom  ( still  more  brutal,  and  proportionably  stupid, h 
no  sect  has  cried  out  more  against  persecution, )  required  tlie  Catholics  to  attend  the  ProteslM 
when  Protestants  were  the  martyrs.  They  were  \  Churches.  Upon  their  refusal,  the  magistnii 
eanclioned  by  a  nation  which  owed  its  liberties, )  and  chief  citizens  of  Dublin  were  fined  ai 
and  by  monarchs  who  owed  their  thrones,  to  a  I  committed  to  prison." 
solemn  covenant,  that  such  disabilities  should )  "  He  condemned  to  death  a  priest  of  fh 
never  exist."  )  name  of  Lalor ;  and  expelled  all  the  regidn 

But  I  will  now  present  a  rapid  and  abridged  S  Irom  the  island." 
account,  extracted  from  the  Historical  Apology  /  "  The  confiscations  were  enormous.  Ontk 
of  the  eloquent  Wm.  Parnell,  of  the  manner  ( flight  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconne 
in  which  during  a  series  of  succeeding  reigns, )  he  confiscated  500,000  acres.  Sixty  thoustf 
our  monarchs  continued  to  treat  the  Irish  Ca-  ( acres  were  seized  upon,  between  the  men  < 
tholics.  )  Arklow  and  Slane ;  three  hundred  and  eigb^ 
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in  tbe  eoanties  of  Leitrim,  Long-  /  frequenting  the  Church  on  Sundays,  was  per- 
lib  Wettmeith,  Leix,  and  Offkly.'*  s  petually  threatened  to  he  imposed ;  and  at 

**Biil«  at  th«  latter  end  of  his  reign  he  had  )  length,  it  was  made  a  source  of  revenue ;  and 
to  an  outrage,  which,  for  political  ( was  commuted  by  Lord  Straflford  for  the  sum 
can  scarcely  be  paralleled.  The  lords )  of  twenty  thousand  pounds." 
■A  gentlemen  of  Connaught  and  Clare,  had  (  It  was  owing  to  the  above  and  a  thousand 
iMponnded  for  their  estates  under  Elizabeth ; )  such  like  injustices  and  oppressions,  that,  goad- 
Mlimd  neglected  to  take  out  letters  patent  for  (  ed  into  despair,  the  Catholics  did  at  length 
ht  legrant  of  them.  James  therefore  pro- ;  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  "  But," 
the  titles  defective  and  claimed  the  (  observes  the  candid  Pamell,  <*  if  it  is  certain 
as  the  property  of  the  crown."  j  that  they  became  rebels,  it  is  no  less  certain 

Charles  the  First,  "  Charles,  like  his  /  that  their  rebellion  arose  entirely  from  the  in- 
llher,  was  not  by  inclination  a  persecutor.  S  juries  and  insults  inflicted  on  them.  And  if 
M;  tike  him,  from  fear  and  policy,  he  became  )  we  have  made  this  clear,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
The  injustices  and  oppressions  which  j  carry  the  argument  farther,  as  this  persecution 
caercised  upon  the  Irish :  his  constant  /  was  increased  to  a  degree  which  future  ages 
and  freqaent  execution  of  the  penal  ( will  scarcely  believe,  or  believing,  will  won- 
;  his  subserviency  to  the  Puritans,  whose )  der  how  it  could  be  borne." 
were  hardened  by  fiinatlcism,  whose  (  Such  are  a  few  of  the  accounts  and  reflections 
was  commensurate  to  their  hatred  of  ^  of  the  generous  Pamell.  His  accounts  indeed, 
it  Catholics,  who  with  one  hand  signed  the  )  as  well  as  his  observations,  are  but  similar  to 
inr  and  with  the  other  raised  the  sword  to  { those,  which  have  been  stated  by  several  other 
iKlenninate  the  papists  ;  these,  and  such  /  Protestant  historians  and  writers.  Thus  Le- 
■w  causes  rendered  the  reign  of  Charles  ( land,  for  example,  asserts  that  "  the  favorite 
He  tyrannical  than  that  of  his  father )  object  of  the  Irish  governors  and  the  English 
llBea.*'  (  Parliament,  was  the  utter  extermination 

•  MQ110  of  the  acts  of  injustice  attempted  by  )  o/all  the  Catholic  inhabitants  0/ Ireland.  Their 
fte  nnrelenting  Lord  Straflbrd,  was  the  plan  }  estates  were  already  marked  ovt,  and  allotted  to 
ir  confiscating  the  whole  province  of  Con-  S  the  conquerors  ;  so  that  they  and  their  posterity 
|M;iit.  Here,  the  landed  proprietors  had  al- )  were  consigned  to  enecitable  ruin."  Warner,  a 
pMif  twice  purchased  their  titles  from  the  \  Protestant  clergyman,  states  nearly  the  same 
iMni ;  yet  Straflbrd  did  not  hesitate  to  out-  /  thing.  «  //  is  evident"  he  says,  "from  the 
ifiefery  feeling  of  humanity  and  every  rule  ( Lords  Justices*  last  letter  to  the  Lieutenant,  that 
ice,  by  subverting  them  a  thinl  time. )  i/iey  hoped  for  an  extermination,  not  of  the 
transaction  was  certainly  the  most  infa-  ( mere  Irish  only,  but  of  all  the  old  English  fami' 
act  of  oppression  that  was  ever  perpe-  }  lies  that  were  Roman  Catholics"  Clarendon 
by  a  plea  of  law  under  the  sanction  of?  even  states,  tliat  the  Parliament  party  had  ab- 

S  solutely  sworn  to  extirpate  the  whole  race  of 
S«  Another  important  injustice  was  the  per- 1  the  Catholics.  "  The  Parliament  party,"  he 
.'i^of  Charles,  with  regard  to  the  celebrated  ( says,  **  heaped  many  reproaches  upon  the  king 
'pMM-  The  Catholics  had  oflercd  to  pay  one  )fbr  his  clemency  to  the  Irish,  .  .  ,  the  whole 
iMdfcd  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  \  race  whereof  they  had  upon  the  matter  sworn 
tnetmentof  certain  laws  for  the  security  of/  to  extirpate." 

Mention,  property  and  equitable  justice.  The  (  During  the  Commonwealth.  I  need  not  at- 
Uig  accepted  their  offer  and  gave  his  royal )  tempt  to  describe  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
that  these  laws  should  be  passed.  He  (  period.  They  are  known  to  every  reader.  In 
ik  their  money  and  broke  his  word  and  not )  the  whole  annals  of  iniquity,  there  is  nothing 
it  of  these  graces  was  ever  granted."  (  more  atrocious.    Every  passion  was  let  loose, 

**The  Catholics  were  driven  from  the  court  S  and  every  crime  committed  that  the  passions 
expression  of  contumely  and  con- )  could  either  perpetrate  or  invent.  Very  justly 
•apt.   The  inTidUxis  fine  upoa  them  fiw  not  n  does  Mr.  Burke  say:  <* No  country^  I  Mieoc, 
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rinee  the  world  began,  tuffered  so  much  on  ao  1  of  no  less  than  ten  millions  tiz  hundnd  ■( 
cotint  ofreIif:ion  as  Ireland,'*  )  thirty-six  thousand  eight  handred  and 

Spcakinj;  of  the  conduct  of  troinwell  and  I  seven  acres,  now  added  to  its  plunder  om; 
his  brutal  followers,  Mr.  0*Driscol  says  of  J  lion  sixty  thousand  seven  bundled  and 
them :  **  Nothing  in  history  is  more  dreadful )  two  acres  more,  being  the  amount,  aceoidiB|( 
than  the  slaughter  committed  by  them,  when  i  Lord  Clare's  calculation,  of  the  whi 
Ireland  fell  into  their  hands.  They  spared  ;  cial  contents  of  the  island.*' 
neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  infancy.  There  is  I  To  the  injustice  of  the  abore  conduct  thai] 
little  doubt,  that  the  gloomy  fanatics  imagined, )  was  added  that  torrent  of  every  form  of  i 
tliey  would  have  sinned  by  spariui;.  It  is  ^  quity,  which  the  armies  of  William  pouni( 
probable,  Uiat  like  the  Jews,  when  they  spared  )  upon  the  country.  "Every  writer,"  ~ 
a  remnant  of  the  people  of  Canaan,  they  con- )  ()*Driscol,  "  who  has  treated  of  the  afikim 
sidered  any  lenity  to  poper>%  as  an  offence  \  this  period,  has  admitted  the  extrac 
that  would  be  visited  upon  their  children. "  )  depravity  of  this  army.  They  confesi. 
Hence,  the  savage  murders  at  Droghcda,Wick-  ( flood  of  wickedness  had  been  poured  oat 
low,  Cashel,  &c.  "  At  Tredah,"  says  Hume, ;  the  country  by  their  <  deliverers,'  of  the ; 
<*  the  few  who  were  saved  by  the  soldiers,  ( awful  and  appalling  character,  that  no 
satiated  with  blood,  were  next  day  miserably  )  nor  promise  was  observed ;  that  murder,  i 
butchered  by  the  orders  of  Cromwell.  One )  bery,  debauchery,  spread  themaelvei 
person  alone  of  the  garrison  escaped  to  be  the  \  the  country,  and  consumed  and 
messenger  of  tlie  universal  havoc  and  dcstruc-  /  every  thing."  Well  indeed  might  BurioB 
tion."  Sir  William  Petty,  indeed,  states  that  (  scrt,  that  "never  didany  country, smee iki\ 
between  the  years  1641  and  1632,  "  above  five  >  be^an,  suffer  so  much  on  account  of  nligum 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Irish  were  wasted  by  I  Ireland"  And  never,  he  might  have  ^MU 
the  sword,  plague,  famine,  hanlship,  and  ban- )  did  any  country,  since  the  world  begaUf  CM 
ishment.*'  (  hibil  so  much  patience.    But  "  crueUiis/'m^ 

The  system  of  spoliation  and  plunder,  .of,  tlic  liberal  Sydney  Smith,  "exercised  iqraiflRl 
course,  kept  pace  with  tliat  of  slaui;hter.  ?  IrUh,  zofor  nothing  in  English  reasoning.'' 
<*  About  five  millions  of  acres,**  says  llume, )  it  might  be  supposed,  that  in  these  dayi 
"were  divided,  partly  amoni;  the  adventurers, )  roinparative  benevolence  and  humanity, i 
partly  among  the  English  soldiers,  who  had )  could  hanlly  bo  yet  found  individuali  eri 
arrears  due  to  tliem.  An  oixler  was  even  given  )  least  any  consiikTable  body  of  men,  who' 
to  confine  all  the  native  Irish  in  the  province  \  still  wish  to  oppress  and  persecute  the 
of  Gonnaught,  where  they  would  be  shut  up  )  lie.  However  such,  I  fear,  is  still  even 
by  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains."  They  were  \  the  case.  "  There  are  persons,"  says  the  pi 
imperiously  commanded  to  retire  into  this  ;  triotic  Moore,  "who,  at  this  moment  still ^^ 
most  barren,  and  at  that  time,  almost  desolate  '  for  the  good  old  penal  times ;  who  considi^ 
part  of  the  whole  island,  on  a  certain  day, ')  liberality  and  justice  to  the  Catholics  a  dq^ 
under  pain,  if  found  beyond  certain  limits,  of.  eracy  from  their  ancestors,  and  who  fay  toifr 
being  killed  like  wild  beasts.  ^  fuse  into  every  remaining  fragment  of  tM 

During  the  reign  of  William.    During  this  )  polyjnis  of  persecution,  tlie  same  pestilent  lit 


reign,  this  system  of  spoliation  was  still  car-  j  which  pervaded  the  whole.'*  Such,  nodonli^ 
ried  on  with  the  same  unrelenting  injus- )  is  the  spirit  and  such  the  character  of  tkil 
tice  and  rapacity  as  heretofore.  *'  So  little,"  I  powerful  faction,  which  still  distracts  and  dlli 
observes  the  eloquent  author  of  Captain  Rock, )  graces  Ireland,  the  men  who  exhort  their  pv* 
**  so  little  were  tlie  mere  forms  of  decency  ^  tisans  "  to  keep  their  powder  dry,'*  and  wfac 
observed  by  the  rapacious  spirit  of  tlie  British  ^  toast  and  cheer  **  the  victory  of  the  Diamond.* 
government,  which  nothing  but  the  confisca- )  Speaking  of  this  dreadful  faction  but  a  ftv 
tion  of  the  whole  island  could  satisfy,  and  { years  back,  the  eloquent  writers  of  The  Nf« 
which  having,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First )  Montlily  Magazine  say  of  them :  **  There,  tht; 
and  at  the  Restoration,  desjHuled  tlie  natives  ( club  their  quota  to  propagate  tlic  ranconm 
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ip  of  tbe  vilest  and  most  anti-social  (  contniy,  tiiere  is  nothing  in  this  role,  Irat 
There,  the  ordained  ministers  of ;  what,  ifwell  analyzed  and  consistently  applied, 
idMcribe  for  the  dissemination  of  the  (  must  create  incertitude  and  doubt,  and  what 
and  most  mischievous  falsehoods.  ( therefore  must  eventually  tend  to  generate  in- 
e  magistrate  chuckles  privately  over )  credulity  or  indifference.  These  propoaitionSy 
which  he  is  publicly  bound  to  punish. )  awful  as  they  are,  are,  I  conceive,  as  mani- 
be  pre-eminent  in  villainy  and  match- )  festly  true  in  theory  as  they  are  incontestibly 
daeity,  is  the  short  road  to  command  \  confirmed  by  experience, 

9  and  to  ensure  subsistence.  Narrow )  For  the  mind  to  possess  that  certiiudey  that  K^ 
1  narrow  intellects,  impervious  to  the  ( unhesitating  certitude,  which  is  the  essential 
eroos  impulses  of  nature,  oppressing ;  property  of  divine  Juitk  ;  or  even  enjoy  that 
r  fear  and  fearing  those  they  oppress,  (  calm  conviction,  which  is  the  best  ingredient  of 
sng  have  exerted  their  baleful  influ-  )  Christian  happiness,  it  cannot  but  seem  necea- 
brutalizing  and  debasing  the  Irish  (  ^ory,  that  both  its  certitude  and  its  conviction 
»  pennanent  anarchy,  creating  the  )  should  be  founded  upon  some  firm  and  solid  • 
hich  they  now  plead  in  justification  (  hasis,  upon  principles  so  fixed,  definite,  and 
WB  unpitying  rigor."  i  clear,  as  neither  to  admit  the  misgivings  of 

«n  even  now  is  the  general  spirit  of)  doubt  nor  the  fluctuations  of  instability.  In 
estantism  and  such  the  character  of)  ^^t>  nothing  should  be  so  solid,  as  nothing  ia 
rfaom  this  spirit  inspires.  If,  happily,  /  «>  w>'id,  as  the  foundations  of  <iirifieyiit(&;  no- 
ligots  do  not  exercise  tlie  old  long )  ^^^^S  should  be  so  secure  and  satisfactoxy,  ai 
tyranny,  persecuting  and  degrading )  ^®  grounds  or  motives,  upon  which  the  confi- 
t  and  insulted  Catholic,  it  is  owing,  I  dences  of  Christian  happiness  repose.  Without 
•  feelings  of  charity  or  improved  be-  /  ^^^^^  requisites,  the  mind,  whose  very  nature 
,  but  to  the  enlightened  wisdom  and  \  *s  weakness  and  instability,  must  necessarily 
»rgies  of  a  government,  whicli,  for  )  ^^  unsettled  and  perplexed, 
me,  has  assumed  the  courage  to  re-  \  -^"^  ^^^*  ***®°  "^''^  real  and  acknowledged 
mon  and  to  hold  with  steady  hands  )  foundation,  both  of  the  Protestant's  faith  and 
scales  of  justice.  Undcrits  auspices,  ^  of  *»"  convictions?  I  am  speaking  of  the 
irill  confidently  hope  that  at  length  \  coniistent  Protestant.  The  Protestant,  who 
ies  of  afflicted  Ireland  will  end :  \  fo'"™'  ^*  belief  consieienily,  according  to  his 
m$  hU  ^ogw  finem."  We  will  hope.  S  own  rule  of  faith,  is  a  man,  who  denying 
ng  that  "  wall  of  brass"  will  be  de- )  ^^^  rejecting  the  right  of  any  external  autho- 
rhich  the  hands  of  bigotry  and  in- (  "ty  to  decide,  or  control  his  religious  opinions, 
rt  erected  between  the  parent  Church  )  judges  for  himself  and  forms  his  own  systeni 
lew  religions.  We  will  hope,  that  (  ^^  ^^cf,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
try  itself,  become  more  enliglitened,  S  remn  and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  con- 
de  into  comparative,  or  rather  into  { science.  This  alone  is  consistent  Protestantism, 
olence  and  that  Ireland  will  become,  S  insomuch  that  whatever  Protestant  has  not 
ST  of  nations,  what  it  is  designed  and  )  formed  his  belief  in  this  manner,  is  a  direct 
be  in  the  order  ol'  nature,  ( violator  of  the  first  law  of  the  Reformation. 

.,  ^     .    ,    .  ,  g.  )     In  order  then  to  perform  the  arduous  task, 

•'Great,  glorions,  and  fix^c,  S -u    i:    *  j-     *  *        u-  v  v    u 

ower  of  the  earth,  the  fir.t  gem  of  the    **^^  ^"'  expedient  to  which  he  has  recourse, 
ft  ( and  in  fact,  the  only  one  to  which  he  should 

)  have  recourse,  is  to  study  and  consult  his 
-He  ProtestanCt  rule  of  belief .  )  Bible.  Accordingly,  he  does  this.  He  reads, 
is  nothing  in  the  leading  rule  of  the )  studies,  and  pores  over  the  sacred  volume,  the 
'■belief,  that  can  impart  that  eer/t/iu/e  (  book,  alas,  which  perhaps  beyond  any  other 
chsructer  of  divine  faith  requires ;  S  is  the  most  difficult  to  understand.  However, 
spire  that  wise  comridion  which  is )  he  reads  and  consults  this.  But  then,  here  ie 
at  to  ChriatiiB  happineis.  On  the )  the  awful  circumitance :  bia  cvwtt  weak  and 
L.  I.— No.  5.  IM 


LilHrs  on  lite  Jinjiiiiilion- 


ttr:  M>  thul  nluil  liiruu  ha  [t<;li(-r,  ut"  llii-  iiu- 
liicra  htit.     Wliinroiv,  i-ii|.|H»ii.^  ui<>  mI  i.i' 
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llu)U!;li  riiriiitil  »itli  tlf:  iilti.».-l  i  ire  uihI  |>i''ly. 
call  till-  IK'ISI'll  \\\>«  liai  lio'lrii.J   llirll.  tllll  ^   \l:- 

niallyitiliL'touii  li'..rl  :i- ..1111-1  iIkiI  lln-j  uiv 
ccrtiiiiily/rVfio',  tii"iU<*!.>:L'.>i>nL'll"lyi:ii>'>l. 
iuhI  Uw  Mi-[  iM-i."  •>!'  i-l'TiiuI  M..::iiil)  :  I'.iii.i- 
ttiU^iii  MiHy,  or  lli>'  IkJ'I  •>!  |in'iii][>j>li"ii, 
Guulil  oluii-!  GiitirhU'  ill  HO  |uliKi!i].<  :i  (k']u>i'iu.'' 
The  [wculiurily  aJiinc  ut  11  fiA  vT  niiiiiiuiM,  i* 
of  a  cwlc  uT  bvlirr  |iiniii.il  iu  tlUii  ukiiiiii'i',  aiut 
dilferinK.  ns  it  iQU-st,  liinu  uvcry  iillii-r,  cujiiiiil 
but  JL-iilni}-,  to  Uic  i,iiiHl  M-iiHcalli'iiatol'L'vcr)' 
pntdi-iil  iiuii,  llw  iuisurancu  llmt  it  b  i/in'm'. 
Ill  Tact,  tuiy  w^t  iil'  n'Ii','ii)ii:i  i>|.iiiji>tL-i  lliut  arc 
fiirmcd  aii-1  iiiiuiilcil  uihui  tlii'  jihIi,'iiii;iiI  aluiit 
oT  any  ivli-ati:  iiiiUviiliiiil,  luii'-t  nf  c.iiiiso  tw 
jii9talJki;uiKi.Tluiiiuiii1nliLi-uii.tt>'ai1y,a4  ixtlii' 

jlhl^JBKMlt  illiL'iruI'lIlV  illiUviilllal  Wliu  |HI  IlllUPH 

to  (Jocittc.  TlK:y  cuii  be  iln  iitliir  lluii  fiinjir- 
Ivm,  or  tian-  prubaliilitU-n  at  b'.'^l.  Aiiil  ]>ni- 
babilitks  arc  w>t  JiiHIi.    .Vtiil  yi-l,  siidi  il<  tliu 

abovi;  U  ciHi-L-1i-iit  rFul':sUiiiIi»iii.  \ 

1(  JK  3  li>rliii>3li!  (iiiii;;  rur  religion,  'm  »v]I 

a*  liT  sociviv,  lb  a  IbiT.^  oiv  ll-w  ly.nx',/.,,;  I'li). ' 


fbafch  iif  KK^IuAd."  Tbis  coi^cctui 
|i';iiii<'il  wrikT  may  [jiuwibly  be  cxag 
Uiit,  Iu  ln-lii-ii',  I'ltii  upon  llic  prcti 
u:<-^iiiii-.<l  oi'lb-tUij oi any  rnitodlant 
ll..>.  l..-.-i.|- ^  t>iaii;  a  linUU'in  (rtthcj 
■>!'  Ili<-  1!i-liiriiia1iiiN,  is  ill  tliv  sainu  tim 
lnrJiiI..rt<»i^li']iikT  til  llinii  the  bub 
li-'!k-J~.  1I:jL  r.iii  \k  luuji.'i'ly  ilctmcil 
'I'll"  ri'ii-Kii  i.'.  uii>l  ilist1)uuckli<>ivli»l( 
1.11  llv:  l'Mt.'»l»>il  Clxircbi-s,  lh:il  aU  CI 
like  ull  iiiilijiibialH,  uru  liable  to  lttoi  ; 
tbi-ir  iliH-ttiufS  cuiiSiijtK'ntly  may  be  ci 
ami  fil^e.  ".IrtMtt  of  Vliu,-thn,'' aufi 
Watsiiii.  "are  wl  ••/  Diciat  aulharits 
•Imr  vilk  IhtM.  This  MAv  6c  true.  T 
brJ.,1-4:" 

lliiH-i-vi-r,  HI  it  is :  nolliiuu  is  so  in 
eiit  a*  Wk  Vn-U-ilant  Cluirchi;*  (4icc 
I'lilly  i-jUiMivliLil.  ri>r,  allliougli  all  tb 
A'vi  tu  (Hliiiil  tlie  n-jucliim  of  autlKm 
;ill  coulrid  uii  Ihu  Mtl'jecl  of  IK-Iief,  u 
^itIt-lll  wiUi  Uio  liberty  oihI  Ihu  iirivUtf 
III'  Ibu  jrusiH'l  atid  of  rcawii.  yet,  tbc; 
tlii'Ui  elaiiii  a  measure  of  autborily,  « 
iiiit  iu  fact  inreiiur  tt  Uiat  of  inla] 
Thus  lor  exaiiiiik',  tliu  Cburcb  of  I 
iiul  ruin|H'lii  il»  uitmbcn  to 
il/  ili'i'iriiiirzi,  uixlet  tIm  pi 
1i'>ji.  Ili'ien  iililisea  its  minister!  |i 
tliatlli<7  rvtiTe  and  accept  tbGOi 
tal.;..;  Ml'  tlie  Iliily  tihi.sl.  SaretyJ 
iliciiiisidti'Ticy  aliil  roiaethiiig  w 
cull  to  say  »!i!it  is. 

ISiLt,  ill  oilier  (I)  sbuwaUllfui 
till'    tiiilliiirllg  of  uiiV    pardcu 


"  A*  an  in^lmri-,  Ihw  iliinniiit  it  i-  fn-  utiy  pri-  ' 

liiuiit  be  Oiav  hi-,  In  iiiiili-r^tanJ  llie  IIiLli-,  tlic 
writ.T>urili:-ttiiiiJlerlv]liTit'H'  uMiwr  Ibi- 1-\-  ' 
wn|il<-  ul'  Mill'.!).  "II  Ihi.-  iiTir<i.«  i.r  lii-  n-n-july 
(liM:ini'r-->ii7uik>'()M  VhritUmi  IturlriHi." 

••  Mill.Hi," llii-y  ili-i-m-.  '•  niipn™-li.Ht IIb; ki- 
cnil  voluiiii-nilli  nienulial  anc.  I  li- iinil^'r-iil - 
tlKMiM^lliuinlilcdirmuis-lii  ilK  oullririly.  lie  ' 
wu^htalli'r  thulrulli  wilb  c^I'^ihiiII'jU'.  rare,  uihI  - 
II  .U-Diii  rebiniw-iii'iu  oT  luiuiiFr.  \V  Inn  tlienl'Te 
s,  IhiK  Ihi-  re«ill  '-f  Ibi-  H-h«le  ' 

... Iheok^,  nut  nii'n-lv-  ii 

in:rh  thn  rlmirh  uf  i-^uirlan-l,  but 
T-nry  nfl by  nliieU »<■  lUv  lUviili il,  an  iiiriil 
rent    luul    cdnlbclius    Uieury,   wliich    cuiubii 
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pleases;  let  him  take,  for  instinrc,  tfie  ostali-  •  may  bc»  tlir»  ival  tciiftx,  or  tlie  ulterior  designs 
kilfaied  Church  of  this  country,  a  Church  wliirh  '  ni'tlu'so  rtsiHM'tabh'  |>(*r.<<onn!;es.  this  Ls  a  secret 
il,  no  lioubt,  distini^iiiHhcd  lor  llur  Ifaruiui;,  th«! )  wliich  time*  must  reveal.    At  present,  tiiey ap- 
tale&ts,  acid  the  virtue:)  of  multitudi.'S   of  it'^  '  ]»\irto  be  neither  one  thin^;  nor  another,  Via 
Memben.    Let  him  take  tliis  Clnirch :  !)ohoM.  -  Meiliam,  waiMh-n-i-s  betvve»Mi  two  very  widely 
ki  sees  at  once  that  its  authority  is  denie<l  and    separated  ])aths  ;  Xuo  ^;nii^htene^l  to  approve  of 
ttKlf  rejected,  as  not  heins^  the  true  (*hurch  of.  their  own  Church,  t<K»  dct^ply  prejudiced  to 
Christ,  bv  all  the  otlier  IVotestaiit  Churches  •  m.ike  choice  ol'  ours.     To  ours  indeed,  their 
md religions  of  the  universe.     Its  authoiity  i^  ,  hsulini;:  and  fa\orite  |>rinciples  would  conduct 
denied  and  its  pretensions  and  creed  arc  rejt-cl-  .  them,  liail  they  l)ut  the  couraj;e  to  follow  them 
Cd  by  Churches,  perhaps  equai^o  it«>elf  in  \  up  cf»n<i-tently.     Whence  also  they  arc  called 
point  of  extent  and  rd"  the  numliers  of  their    bytlieirown  Pndestant  opponents,  "The  Re- 
Sembers,  for  example,  Ihri  whole  Ijutlieran  '  mv/Z/Vso/'iVyir/v/.'*    Jiut,  ah!  so.  I  fear  much 
■ttd  Calviuistic  communions.    They  are  re- nt  will  be:  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Uutd- 
jKted  too  by  men,  who  in  recjani  of  leaniin;jj. -con,  they  will  shrink  back  and  turn  away.* 

rtde&ts,  and  tlieir  exalted  characters,  are  ahk..*  :  Utiwover,  I  will  say:  ** Tales  aim  siiU  vtinam 

t  - 

-  tad  equally  famed  as  aro  the  m»-ndK*rs  ol'  the  •  no-ilri  r.-^nif."' 

JMabliiihed  Church.    Wherefnn',  cnnsidi-rin:;  (     Cniicernincj  the  private  cq»inions,  entertained 

iMe  circumstances,  and  compariiii;  aullmrity  '  by  i:iiiMitu«h<  of  the  most  learned  poillons  of 

pvith  autliority,  and  claims  with  claims,  t!ie  in-  ,  the  J]stab!ished  Church,  I  say  nothini;.  These, 

rfaence,  in  the  oiYlinar\' course  cdR'asoriiuir,  is '.  of  course,  must  be  various  and  disconlant, 

-flat  the  pretensions  of  the  CImrch  of  Hriirlaud  (=  \\fierrver  men  reason  and  jud^je  for  themselves. 

iDuiy  divine  authority  are  i^roundle*:-^  and  un- (  FT  indeed,  the  accusation  which  is  very  fre- 

\  flbunded.    It  is  certainly  so,  if  the  c()?uMirr«'?it  J  querdly  uri^ed  a;;ainst  them,  be  well  founded, 

ind  united  judi^ment  of  a  Uti'ii*i\  and  this  •!  Sociniuiism  is  their  favorite  system.    Hence, 

'HnaUy  enlightened  body  of  men  be  prel'i-raifle  J  tliendore,  con-iiilerinij  all  the  above  circum- 

tftthatof  a  sM/f//iv.  <  stances,  sei-inic  the  state  of  the  Established 

The  foregoing  consideration  will  aj)pear  still  j  Omrch.  that  it  is  thus  divid.'il  within  itself, 

•ore  forcible,  if  to  it  be  athled  aNt»  the  ndlfc-  (  rejected  by  all  the  other  Churches  and  sects  of 

lion  on  the  state  of  the  1'stablir.hi'd  Church  \  the  Ki-formation,  a-s  w«Il  :is  by  the  immense 

thelf.    As  described  bv  some  of  its  own  niem-  /  body  of  the  Catln»lic  Cinirch.  consitlerinij  these 

Ins,  *•  il  IS  shiecred  to  /wVc*  <  /»;/  tn'iticr^  ui  nli-  (  and  many  such  like  circumstances,  1  cannot 

94  of  Hi  own  botJij"    It  is  divith".!  in«l»M'd  into  )  well  conceive,  how  any  prudent  man  can,  upon 

*i(iioolsor  sects,  maintainini;  the  most  oppo- ( ///^  s«7/}r,*/«i;<s  of  its  ArrHoniTV,  either  adore 

•  iiteand  conflictini;  doctrines,      -nv  /mn,"  ;  its  Articles  as ///»7/jc  or  revere  the  Establish- 

•in  jMr.  Ni.;htingale,  *'in  thr  tunh/  ttfoiir  vhr-  <  nient  it<elf  as  the  institution  of  Eternal  Wis- 

Of,  .f riA/ni'f //,  Calciniaitj  VniUiriini^  Pehn^'utn^  \  dom.     Mere  again,  just  as  in  the  case  of  judg- 

4mn,  S*zn/tian,  Sahfilian,  Triiiittinun,  o,t'l  I  ( ing  by  the  /-»'/»'  of  Pivtestantism,  the  pnnlent 

•wic  not  how  muntj  offu:r  <';/7s  of  rfir.siimcn.*'' )  nian  muf-t  doubt. 

^Atitndf''^  says  Secnrtary  Knr)X,  »*/o  Mi*  con- )     If  the  evils  resulting  fn»m  the  principles  of 

^tvceny  at  i/iis  d'ty  within  the  Chvrrh  of  r.,ii:-  {  Protestantism,  wen?  contined  hut  to  certain 

^^niy  al^mt  th»;  i.ieunin^  of  the  ;5f)  ,'frlirf'\<.  aiut :  doubts  concernincj  certain  articlcj  of  ftuth ;  or 

^  Muralion   iucurnd  fuj   ??i /*»..•/•//*/<»/«.     >W  ?  if  they  were  limited  only  to  an  inconsiderable 

^OUB  nme  mttkr  absoluttltj  nnthiiH*  of  thi<  or  »/ J*  portion  of  society,  the  misfortune,  although 

ttrw,  tumint:  the  artida  into  a  liaid  /» Iti r;  aiil  (  great,  would  still  be,  comparatively  speaking, 

9»ttnt  and  conAcnt  into  a  f'ttrcc/*  S 

The  public  curiosity  is  now  excited  !)y  the  )     *  If  Dr.  Klctrhcr,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
fn „,„,,-        ^c  «  ^^,.,  —.1    ^1  4       I  •   K  :    ?  hail  reason  to  exnreN.s  Ihewr  apprehensiuns,  it  in 

formation  of  a  new  8chiK»l  or  sect,  wfuch  is  ^^j.^^jy  „ratil>i«l'  to  iHrcoive   Hint  event,  an. 

Hsing  up  in  one  of  the  Univer.-itits  and  which  )  taking  a  ililVcrent  coin-Me.    Several  of  Ihc  Oxford 

i*  4>«%tAHM<^  ^4  e^niA  ^r  :*«  .n,«e«  U'.»./>,i  „;«..^   )  diviiics  iiavo   abjured  rnitestauti«ia,  and  wclf- 
is  composed  ol  some  of  its  most  learned,  pious,  J  f^^^^j^.^  ^,^„,^^  J^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^.^^j,,^.  ^-^^  ,„^,„ 

uiil  dbtingiiished  members.    What  however  /  hare  numcr.>us  iiuitator>«.-£D. 
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of  inferior  moment.  But  unhappily  both  for  the  { for  I  ahall  not  describe  it,  flia  itato  of  ifligio 
order  of  religion  and  nf  society,  the  great  evils  '  in  any  or  every  county  or  place  where  Vn 
which  result  from  those  principles  are  these, )  testantism  prevails.  He  will  find  that  in  thai 
fliat,  besides  producing  doubts  and  various  forms  !  all  his  predictions  are  firightfully  fnlfilU. 
ofreligious  error,  they  produce,  moreover, wher-  J  Thus,  for  example,  describing  the  state  of  tli 
ever  they  are  boldly  and  consistently  applied,  /  Protestant  Church  in  Germany,  the  Umd 
either  the  rejection  of  all  religion,  or  a  total  in-  ^  Mr.  Rose  declares  candidly  as  follows:  ""ni 
difference  to  its  doctrines.  Such  certainly  is  the  /  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  is  the  men  skd' 
fact :  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  multitudes  owof  a  name."  This  description,  if  not  A* 
who  do  apply  them  thus,  are  countless  and  innu-  /  rally  true  in  regard  of  the  Protestant  ChuichM 
merable,  crowding  all  the  paths  of  society,  and  ^  every  wher%  is  still,  it  will  be  found,  bntlM 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  men,  who,  if  (nearly  correct  in  relation  of  them  all.  InfiM- 
not  learned,  are  well  educated.  And  tlien,  ^  ity,  Socinianism,  indifference  are  their  pn> 
what  is  still  most  awful,  it  is  by  those  principles  /  vailing  characteristics  every  where.  Gfauidh 
alone^  that  tiiey  either  defend  or  pretend  to  S  es  which  were  once  so  powerful  and  aniraifrfd 
prove  their  respective  codes  of  irreligion.  ( formed  by  the  hand  of  violence,  and  ki|l 
In  fact,  if  once  you  emancipate  the  human )  alive  by  the  hatred  and  abuse  of  popeiy,M 
mind  from  all  restraint,  if  you  proclaim,  as  the  <  now  dying  away,  little  else  than  « the  not 
first  law  of  Protestantism  does,  that  every  in- ;  shadow  of  a  name."  In  their  exertions  U 
dividual  is  the  judge  and  arbiter  of  his  own  ^  pull  down  Catholicity,  they  have  destrofll 
belief,  why,  with  this  prerogative,  tliis  "gh-  (,  Christianity  among  themselves. 
rimu  liberty  of  the  Reformation"  you  may  ac-  ^  Kven  in  this  country,  although  the  Engfiih 
count  at  once,  considering  all  the  various  forms  ( mind  is  constitutionally  religious,  althoii|{l 
of  the  human  character,  the  force  of  men's  ( the  business  of  preaching  never  ends,  and  fhl 
passions,  prejudices,  and  self  love,  the  differ- '  clergy  are  richly  paid  for  their  exertions  aifi 
ences  of  their  capacity,  dispositions,  &c.,  you  t  belief,  even  here  the  spirit  of  incredulitf  ttl 
may,  considering  these  circumstances,  account, ;  indifference  is,  if  not  general,  very  fn^tMAf 
not  only  for  every  absurdity  of  error,  but  for  ( prevalent.  **  In  this  country^''  says  the  biilM| 
every  doctrine  of  irreligion,  and  for  a  total  in-  ^  of  Durham  the  late  Dr.  Barrington.  "tUmt/^ 
difference  to  all  religion.  So  obviously  in  fact  (  an  almost  universal  lukeirammess  and  indi^h 
are  all  these  evils  the  natural,  and  even  neccs- )  ence  to  the  religion  of  Christ"  The  late  Biil< 
sary  result  of  the  aforesaid  principles,  that  they  ( op  Tomlinc  complains  of  tlie  same  misfortM* 
were  early  foreseen  and  foretol^  by  the  very  S  **  The  characteristics,"  he  says,  *^oflkefl^ 
men  who  had  introduced  them.  In  their  con-  (  sent  times  are  confessedly  incredulity  tad  M 
fidential  letters  to  one  another,  it  may  be  scon,  |  vnprecedented  indifference  to  the  Teligitm  f 
that  the  first  Reformers  were  frequently  wont )  Christ"  Lamentations  similar  to  these  aHQ 
to  own  and  to  lament  them.  Thus  Mclanc-  {  be  found  in  the  charges  of  other  prelates  am 
thon,  for  examplo,  in  an  epistle  to  one  of  his  ( in  the  works  of  many  of  the  pious  defender 
friends,  says  to  him  :  "//  u  much  to  be  feared,  (  of  the  established  Church.  The  case  is,  thi 
thai  the  time  will  soon  come,  trhcn  men  wiU  con-  /  the  attachment  to  any  church  or  religion 


wider  religion  as  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  or  else,  I  bo,  or  at  least  should  be,  proportioned  to  tb 
they  will  look  upon  all  differences  of  religion,  as  )  evidence  of  its  truth  and  to  the  force  of  fli 
mere  trifla  and  verbal  things"  In  another  (  conviction  which  that  evidence  inspires.  Av 
epistle  he  exclaims :  "  What  a  tragedy  have  xce  j  there  is  nothing  in  the  real  character  or  gnmnd 
prepared  for  posterity .'"  To  foresee,  indeed,  (  of  the  established  Church  which,  if  well  ceo 
and  to  foretell  all  this,  considering  tlie  above  )  sidercd,  either  presents  such  evidence  or  tin 
principles,  required  neither  any  great  foresight  I  imparts  such  conviction.  Modem  in  its  ibond 
nor  any  prophetic  spirit.  S  ation,  divided  within  itself,  proposing  article 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  or  how  /  which  no  one  understands,  professing,  as  evtr 
exactly  the  predictions  of  Melancthon  arc  ver-  s  Protestant  Church  must  profess,  the  wide  prii 
ified,  I  recommend  to  the  reader  to  consult, )  ciples  of  private  judgment,  it  is  not,  coiuidei 
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im;  these  cifcamitancea,  to  be  wondered  at  ( fru/  a  tUp,    Jnd  aceordmghf  hi  iaka  ii.    Sut^ 

Ikitthe  public  should  entertain  very  slender }  as  deism,  itself  is  again  an  incoherent  system,  he 

attaehment  to  it  or  that,  as  Bishop  Barrington  (  insensibly  precipitates  himself  into  Pyrrhonism, 

hMenti,  **luketBarmnessand  indifference  should  '\  a  state  of  violence  which  is  alike  humiliating  to 

hi  ubmosi  untreiMZ.*'     If  indeed  multitudes )  self-love,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 

tfSXL  adhere,  as  thejr  do,  to  the  established  (  Me  Aumon  mtTui.    He  ends  by  falling  into  jithe' 

Aorch,  it  is  not  because  they  have  by  serious  i  ism,"    Such,  according  to  the  aforesaid  writ- 

llidy  and  investigation  convinced  themselves  (  ers,  is  the  natural  progress  of  error,  conduct- 

flfiti  divine  character,  but  because  they  have  )  ed  by  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  from 

■it  done  this.    Birth,  habit,  custom,  fashion,  I  the  rejection  of  Catholicity  to  the  adoption  of 

iiteicst,  human  respect,  these  are  the  general )  their  own  code  of  infidelity.    jM.  Unitaires, 

md.  the  chief  sources  of  their  adhesion  or  (     But,  at  all  events,  the  above  writers  con- 

ittichment  to  it.  )  tend  and  foretell,  that  if  Protestants  are  not  by 

The  men  who  now  dignify  themselves  with  ■'  their  principles,  conducted  to  the  abyss  of 

<4Ih  name  of  **  philosophers,"  and  who  unhap- )  Atheism,  they  must  necessarily,  provided  only 

•fily  form  an  immense  school  in  almost  every  I  that  they  apply  them  consistently,  become  ere 

CBontiy,  all  these  are  the  ardent  advocates ;  long  Sociniaiis.  «  II  faut,*'  they  say,  **qu'il8 

«id  admirers  of  the  Protestant  rule  of  belief.  /  deviennent  Sociniens  ;  non,"  they  add,  **potur 

4-itis  precisely  by  it,  as  I  have  remarked  aU  '•  Vhonneur  de  leur  religion,  mais  pour  gehd  de 

•nuiy,  that  they  all  and  each  of  them  defend  /  Icur philosophie.**    Accordingly  they  remark: 

iBd  affect  to  prove  their  respective  systems  of  j  *'i^  est  certain,  que  Ics  plus  sages.  Us  plus  sa- 

-incredulity.    They  all  reason  exactly  like  the ;  vans,  et  lesplus  eclair h  d'entre  les  Protestans, 

'  Fkoteitant,  and  they  contend  that,  if  the  Pro*  {  se  sont,  depuis  quelque  terns,  considirablemeni 

teitant  were  but  consistent,  he  would  with  )  rapproches  des  dogmes  des  Antitrinitaires,  Jljou* 

lis  principles  renounce,  like  themselves,  the  ;  tez  a  ^ela  le  Tolerantisime,  et  vous  aurez  la  vraie 

■  klief  in  revelation,  and  with  them  adopt  the  )  cause  des  progrh  rapides  que  U  Sodnianisme  a 

fyitem  of  pure  rationalism,  that  is,  of  no  reli-  }fait  de  nos  jours ;  des  rapines  profondes  qu'U  a 

^  at  all.    Thus,  for  example,  analysing  by  Ijelees  dans  la  plunpari  des  esprits,  rarines,  dtmt 


principles  tlie  progress  of  belief  or  opin- )  Us  ramifications  se  devellopant  et  s'etendant  con- 
'  in,  from  the  first  rejection  of  the  Catholic  I  tinuelUment,  ne  peuvcnt  pas  manquer  de  faire 
I  Iriigion,  through  the  different  stages  of  error, )  bientSt  du  Protestantisms  en  general  im  Sodnv- 
\  dura  to  the  abyss  of  incredulity,  the  WTiters )  anisme  parfait,  SfC," 

I :  tf  llie  French  Encyclopoedia  reason  and  con- )     The  reasons  which  engage  these  writers, 

i  dttie  as  follows :  **  The  Catholic,  apostolic,  and  ^  and  they  arc  equally  the  sentiments  of  the  en- 

'  Mmn  Church,"  they  say,  "  t*  inconiestibly  the  ^  tire  school,  to  entertain  the  aforesaid  opinions, 

<  iKlysafi  ChurA.    .    .    She  however  requires  )  are  these:  they  maintain  that  between  the  be- 

'  jnmker  members  the  most  entire  submission  of^  lief  in  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  adoption 

Ihar  reason.     When,  therefore,  there  is  found )  of  Socinianism  there  exists  no  consistent  me- 

^  sittu  communion  a  man  of  a  restless  and  vn- 1  dium,  no  fixed  and  settled  rule  upon  which  the 

.    litfU  spirit,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy,  he  )  mind  can  depend  with  confidence  ;  no  secure 

%iw  err  long  to  set  himself  up  as  the  judge  of}  abode  in  which  the  heart  can  repose  in  peace. 

thi  doctrines  proposed  to  his  belief    Not  find-  \  If  reason,  they  say,  is  the  sole  judge  and  ar- 

*V^  these  that  degree  of  evidence,  which  the )  biter  of  men's  belief,  as  Protestantism  declares 

Mhn  of  them  does  not  admit,  he  now  makes  S  it  is,  then  reason  should  admit  and  believo 

hmsdf  a  Protestant,    However,  soon  discover- )  only  what   reason   can   comprehend.     And 

^  Vk  ineoherency  of  the  prineipUs  which  char-  \  hence,  therefore,  it  is  the  concurrent  opinion 

idaisf  Protestantism,  he  seeks  for  a  solution  /  and  concession  of  these  writers  that,  if  there 

^kk  douhts  and  perplexities  in  Socinianism,  I  does  exist  a  sacred  code  of  revelation ;  or,  if 

ad  he  becomes  a  Socinian.    Between  Soda' )  the  scheme  of  the  Christian  religion  is  divine, 

MNini  mid  Deiam  there  exists  only  a  very  imper- 1  it  can  be  so  only  in  the  sense  and  according  to 

aptihU  ikade.    The  diitance  between  them  i$  ^  thi  system  of  the  Catholic  Oiurch :  because  it 
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is  in  this  Church  alme  that  there  exist  any  [toreturntuthatC!hurchw/tot€prineipletalmu6 
clear,  definite,  and  decideil  principles.  It  is  aieiidy,vnranfiiif;,  and  clear.  Without  such  jiri 
even  for  this  very  reason,  that,  hating  religion  ci])les,  it  Is  alike  morally  and  physically  impo 
as  these  men  do,  they  direct  all  their  etlorts  ',  sibie,  thiit  there  should  exist  either  any  st 
and  employ  all  their  talents,  irony,  and  wit,  to  \  bility  or  any  unity  of  faith,  any  fixed  coorii 
overturn  Catholicity,  heedlesj)  of  Protestant* ')  tions  or  any  wise  security.  Without  then 
ism  with  its  thousand  sects  and  inconsistcn-  <:  men  must  wander  forever  bewildered  and  in 
cies.  \  lorn,  like  Noah's  dove,  <*  which  found  no  m 

Men  may  reason  as  they  please,  but  no  pro-  {for  the  sole  of  her  foot  "  It  isHrue,  indeci 
position  can  be  more  phiIoso}ihic{Llly  or  more  '•  that  men  may,  without  them,  coalesce  foriOBi 
manifestly  tnie,  than  tlint  the  lra(lin.«!:  princi-  ,'  length  of  time ;  and  the  zeal  of  fauaticismni 
pics  of  tiie  Reformation,  the  boasted  preroga-  ■■  tiic  exertions  of  a  richly  paid  clergy  maylaa| 
tives  of  Christian  liberty,  whenever  or  where- )  continue  to  keep  up  and  preserve  colail 
ver  tliey  are  adopted  and  followed  up  with  con-  >'  established  forms  of  worship.  But,  gradniSy; 
sisiency,  must  always  and  do  always  conduct ;  as  it  is  already  the  case  in  most  of  the  RefiMBi 
the  mind  to  error ;  lea&Iiug  it  from  illusion  to  (  cd  Churches,  these  forms  will  alter,  and 
illusion,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  until  at '  shadows  melt  away.  **¥or"  says  Mr. 
lengtli  tliey  plunge  it  into  tlie  abyss  of  Socin-  /  tary  Knox,  "  incalculable  vacillation  iitke 
ianism  or  infidelity.,  or  else  into  a  state  of  com-  (  rat  effect  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Rfjbf 
jdete  indiiference.  "  The  thing,'^  says  the  can- ,  mation.**  These  principles,  indeed,  besidi 
did  Mr.  Nightingale,  **  in  lamentable.  But  [  being  thus  the  sources  of  "  incalculable  vadl 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  it,  so  long  as  the  prin-  J  lation,"  are,  moreover,  levers  too  poweifall 
eipU  of  the  Reformation  remains."  The  great  (  be  controlled,  and  which  must  in  time  OTCitiBl 
evil  of  Protestantism  is  tliis,  that  rejecting  the  \  the  establishments  themselves  which  are fomd 
principle  of  authority,  it  proclaims  and  renders  :  cd  upon  tiiem.  If,  tliereforc,  stability  of  kKc 
every  individual  free  and  independent,  and  of )  and  unity  of  faith  be  the  necessary  qualitiH 
course  tlie  easy  dupe  of  his  own  weaknesses,  (  as  they  no  doubt  are,  of  real  and  true  rdlgifNl 
prejudices,  or  passions.  It  is  a  state  oi' nature,  [  or  if  wise  conviction  and  calm  security  be  fb 
wholly  incompatible  with  uny  notion  uf  Chri;;-  (  properties,  as  they  equally  are,  of  Chriftii 
tian  wiity,  or  even  of  religious  society.  Pro- 1  happiness,  then  it  is  manifest,  that  these  bkl 
testantism  is  frequently  compared  to  a  maze  or  (  sings  can  no  where  be  assuredly  found  and  M 
labyrinth  without  a  clue.  1  should  say  that  vjo3'ed,  but  within  tlic  sanctuary  of  tlmtChmcl 
it  might  be  still  more  aptly  compared  to  an  (  whose  principles  are  alone  lixed  and  unvin 
ocean  without  a  shore,  a  sea  without  cither  |  ble.  "Fm  Religion  Catholique,'**  says  the  dfl 
anchorage  or  port;  no  star  to  guide  the  bewil-  (  qucnt  Terasson,  '*est  une  religion  d'auloriU 
dered  mariner,  no  landmark  to  point  out  his  ;  vt  par  cela  nitme,  elle  seule  est  imr  ReHgUm  i 
way.  Hence  he  is  tossed  about  by  every  wind  ,•  certitude  et  de  tranquillite."  Even  the  aboi 
of  doctrine,  the  sport  of  his  own  self  love,  <  cited  Mr.  Knox,  altliough  a  Protestant,  aAl 
prejudices  and  illusions.  |  stating  the  unfixedness  of  the  principles  i 

To  prevent  the  above  evils,  there  is  but  one  (  Protestantism,  adds  :  **,ind  therefore  Ike  pn 
remedy,  but  a  remedy,  alas,  which  in  these  <lays  )  dent  man  gladly  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  QUk 
the  Protestant  is  little  dispo««ed  to  adopt.  //  /?,  ( lie  Church.** 
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Fmin  DocIIiiijjers  Ilitiory  of  ihc  Cliurcli. 

A  CERTAIN  order  of  worship,  a  series  of .  century  wo  loam  tijat  pcrinanenl  liturgical 
prayers  and  c<*remonies,  wliich  accom-  J  forms  and  customs  wen;  then  in  use :  they 
pinied  the  oblation  of  the  holy  sacrifice,  Wiis,  ;'  wrrc,  for  a  long  time,  delivered  orally  from 
ai  we  loam  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  j  one  priest  to  another,  and  the  laws  of  Justin- 
iutitutcd  by  the  apostles.  JJy  this  means  a  /  ian  evt-n  commanded  bishops  and  priests  to 
eoDformity,  in  the  <iirTerent  Churches,  in  the  v  learn  and  to  teach  these  forms.  In  what  age 
principal  parts  of  their  liturgies,  in  the  order  ;  liturgies  were  first  committed  to  writing,  it  is 
tf  their  liturgical  acts,  and  in  their  prayers,  I  now  impossible  to  determine;  it  was  perhaps 
Wisalmostnncessarily  established.  Still  there  )  in  the  Ihinl  century:  this  is  certain,  that  it 
aisted  a  freedom  in  the  introduction  of  new  i  was  not  so  late  (the  fifth  century)  as  some 
inu :  a  zealous  priest,  yielding  to  the  im-  \  modern  writers  have  erroneously  stated.  St. 
-'pube  of  his  piety,  might  introduce  new  pray- /  Jen)me  ascribes  to  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  a 
/en  when  offering  the  sacrifice,  or  he  might )  book  of  mysteries,  that  is,  a  codex  of  Uie  sac- 
lUwemte  or  lengthen  those  which  had  before  ^  raments  and  liturgies.  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola 
keen  in  use  ;  but  the  bishops  principally,  pre-  )  compiled  a  sacramentarium  ;  acconling  to  St. 
Krvii^  indeed  the  essential  parts  of  tiie  litur- )  Nazianzen,  St.  Basil  wrote  an  order  of  prayers 

•  0,  might  change  or  institute  others.  In  J  or  a  liturgj-;  and  the  perpetual  tradition  of  tlie 
I  reiy  early  age,  however,  the  suffragan  )  Greek  Churcli  ascribes  its  liturgies  to  him  and 
Dmrches  were  accustomed  to  conform  to  the  \  St.  John  Chrysostom.    It  is  probable  that,  a.<i 

of  their  metropolitan,  and  tliis  practice  )  Proclus  states  (137),  tlicse  fathers  reduced 
enforced  as  a  law  by  the  sy noils  of  Van- ;'  the  more  ancient  liturgies  into  a  shorter  form. 
in  461,  of  Vagde  in  506,  and  of  Epaone  \     The  order  of  the  liturgies,  in  the  four  first 

•  feSIT.  The  fourth  synwl  of  Toledo,  in  033, }  centuries,  may  be  gathered  from  the  scattered 
\  commanded  that  in  the  whole  of  Spain  one  \  notices  in  the  writings  of  those  times,  inde- 
'  ttdthe  same  liturgy  should  be  observed.  )  pendently  of  the  liturgies  tliemselves.  It  wasi 
»'    In  the  first  ages  of  the  apostles,  and  for;  in  substance  the  following:  the  bishop  offered 

Nine  time  after  them,  it  does  not  appear  that/  the  sacrifice,  assisted  by  the  priests  and  dea- 
lay  prescribed  liturgy  had  been  established.  ?  cons.  The  liturgy  commenced  witli  the  sal- 
Fiwn  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  )  utation,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you  :"  then  fol- 

)  lowed  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scripture  ;  in 


^Vetuii ;  Venct.  1748.  2  toIs.  folic-Pamc-  )  gu,^ ,  ^nd  the  Gospel  read.    The  bi 

■t  uttirgicoit  Kcclcsiac  LiatJns;  Colon.  Ii51,2'' 

»*.  4b> Mabillon,  Dc  Liturgisi  C.'allicana;  ^  addressed  to  the  people  his  discoun 


. — Pamc- )  eiiTiir  fin.i  fiiA  rzi^ftini  i.ftn.1      The  bishop  then 

discourse  or  horn- 

ftrii.  17i9,  4io.— Lcs'lci,  Missalc  inixtum,  die- ,  ijy.     When  the  catechumens  and  penitents 
'   ■■  MozarabeH;  Uuinar,  175o,  2  voU.  4lo.— Jos.  /  .     ,  ,  ,.  ,  ...       r  -ii  r  i      i 

AI.  A««naxii,  i'odcx  Liiiirgicua  Ecclcsiaj  Uni- }  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  faitliful  alone 

*»««;  Romap.  1749-06,  13  volj«.4to.  ?  were  present,  tiie  prayers  destined  for  them 

GnncolM,  Lcii  aneicimcs  Litur'rirH,  ct  Pancicn  /  «.   i      mi        i«  .         i 

8ierMneaUik-dcrEgli.e;  ParisriiOJ,  3  vols.- )  ^cre  repeated.    The  altar  was  now  covered 

P>  Le  Bnin,  Explication  dc  la  Mvsse,  contcnant )  witli  linen  :  the  bishop  and  the  priests  at  the 
}^  diwertations  historiq.u.«  ct  dogiuatiquoj  «ir )    i^^^,.  ^.^^^I^^^  y,^.^  hands,  and  the  faithful  (in 

*  volt—A  Kradcr,  Dc  ApMtoIicis  nccnon  anti- )  the  east  and  in  Gaul)  gave  to  each  other  the 
yiU  BttlcsiK  occidrnialis  Litiirgiis;  Aug.  Vin- )  j^j^^  ^f  ^^^c.  All  present  then  made  their 
«i.  li-*.— K.  Liciiluutj  dc  antiquu  Liturgus  ct )    _   .     *      „,^    .       j  .     .  *  j       j 

tfc  DiiaidiM  Arconi.  )  offerings.    The  bread  to  be  consecrated,  and 
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the  chalice  containing  wine  and  water  mixed, )  gies  on  account  of  changea  introdueed  tj 
were  presented  to  the  bishop.  Before  and )  them  into  the  liturgies  which  had  ezistd 
after  the  preface  many  prayers  were  said — for )  before  their  time. 

the  bishop  and  the  cleriry,  for  the  emperor^  I.  The  Oriental  Liturgies.  Thenorf 
and  the  empire,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  •  ancient  liturgy  that  has  come  down  to  as  ii 
for  the  public  necessities,  and  for  all  those  )  contained  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  apostofi* 
who  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  v  cal  constitutions,  and  is  distinguished  by  flu 
Commemoration  was  made  of  the  martyrs, )  ancients  as  the  liturgy  of  St  Clement:  itip* 
particularly  of  those  who  had  been  members  i  pears  to  have  been  committed  to  writing •Imt 
of  that  community.  The  preface  began  with  )  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  ail 
the  words  "sursum  corda,**  and  ended  with  (  may  be  judged,  from  nearly  the  whole  of  3i 
the  "sanctus."  At  the  consecration,  during )  contents,  to  belong  to  the  third :  only  the  moA 
which  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  employed,  ( tion  of  the  hyftotiiaconi  would  seem  to  indieilf 
the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord,  when  insti- )  the  fourth  century.  Distinguished  by  ftd 
tuting  the  eucharist,  were  repeated :  to  tliese  ( length  of  the  prayers,  which  in  the  later  liM 
were  added  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  and  an  )  gies  are  short,  it  coincides  almost  entinlj 
invocation  to  the  Almighty  God  that  he  would  ^  with  the  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jenisalein,j 
change  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  ^  he  taught  it  in  his  mystagogic  cati 
blood  of  Christ.  After  the  prayer  of  the  can-  /  The  mention  that  is  made  in  it  of  £i 
on,  tlie  faithful  answered,  "  Amen."  The  ^  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  is  always  named 
hosts  were  divided  for  the  communion,  and  )  St.  James  and  St.  Clement,  would  lead  us  li 
the  Lord's  prayer  was  recited,  after  which  the  j  conclude  that  this  liturgy  was  used  at  Aiffi 
bishop  blessed  the  people  with  upraised  hands. )  och  or  in  some  church  of  the  patriarchate. 
In  the  Italian  and  African  Churches  tlic  salu-  ^  I'he  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jerasaleiili 
tation  and  kiss  of  peace  were  now  given. )  of  St.  James,  by  which  name  it  was  cited  I 
After  the  exclamation,  "  Holy  things  for  those  I  the  Trullan  synod  in  692,  has  received 
that  arc  holy,"  the  veil  which  had  before  con- )  additions  of  later  times,  which  howerw 
cealed  the  sacred  mysteries  was  removed :  ^  all  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  (( 
the  bishop  first  partook  of  the  sacrifice,  and  )  sjutauTw  and  QKruof  and  the  symbol 

I 

then  distributed  to  the  faithful  the  body  of  the  ^  was  received  in  the  liturgies  in  519). 
Lord,  whilst  the   deacons  administered  the )  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  is  distinguished  oii^^< 
chalice.    All  adored  when  receiving  the  di- )  these  points,  tliat  it  prescribes  the  washiogl 
vine  body :  the  bishop  said,  "  The  body  of  [  hands,  which  is  omitted  in  the  former, 
the  Lord,*'  and  the  communicant  answered, ;  passes  over  the  kiss  of  peace  at  the  obi 
«*Amen."     A  prayer  of  thanksgiving  con- { The  liturgy  of  St.  James  was  observed 
eluded  the  liturgy;  the  bishop  saluted  the '/many  Churches,  particularly  the  Syrian,! 
Iieople,  as  at  the  beginning,  with  these  wonls,  J  til  the  liturgy  of  Constantinople  began  to; 
"  Peace  be  with  you ;"  to  which  they  replied,  ;  vail  among  tlie  orthodox  Syrians  ;  and 
"And  with  thy  spirit."  { then  the  liturgy  of  St.  James  was  used  on 

The  liturgies  which  were  used  by  tlie  prin- )  festival,  the  23d  of  October.  The  Chureh( 
cipal  Churches  were  called  by  the  name  of  ■  Constantinople  had,  in  an  early  age,  two ! 
the  founder  of  the  Church,  or  of  one  of  its  \  urgics :  the  one,  that  of  St.  Basil,  which  < 
most  celebrated  bishops.  Thus  the  liturgy  ;  ists  also  in  a  Syriac  and  Coptic  imitatioDbl 
which  was  observed  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- :  in  its  present  form  much  altered ;  for 
lem  was  named  the  liturgy  of  St.  James ;  that  )  prayer,  which  was  extracted  from  it  by ! 
of  Alexandria  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  ;  that  '  trus  Diaconus  in  520,  is  found  in  it  at 
of  Milan  the  liturgy  of  St.  Ambrose  ;  and  ;,  greatly  mutilated :  the  other,  that  of  St.  Jfl 
that  of  Constantinople  the  liturgy  of  St.  John  )  Chrysostom,  is,  with  the  exception  of  M 
Chrysostom :  although  it  is  probable  that  both  \  changes,  the  original  liturgy  of  the  Church  # 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  John  were,  in  a  later )  Constantinople,  which  Leontius  McribeiiV 
age,  designated  as  the  authors  of  these  litur-  ( the  apostles :  it  did  not  receive  the  namerf 
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it  liolj  archbishop  before  theitigbth  century,  j  Lord's  prayer,  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
Im  liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  or  of  the  Church  of  c  peated  after  the  breaking;  of  the  host,  to  the 
kknadria,  called  also  the  liturgy  of  St.  Cyr-  S  place  which  it  now  occupies,  and  added  to 
ky  which  was  first  written  in  Greek,  and  after- )  the  prayer  Hanc  igitur,  the  formula  dietgut 
iuds  translated  into  Coptic  and  Arabic,  is,  S  noitros  in  pace  disponas.  From  the  year  600 
Molding  to  all  authority,  the  true  ancient )  it  has  preserved  its  present  form  entire, 
ituigy  which  was  in  use  in  Egypt  before  the  \  1.  The  most  ancient  sacramcntaiy  of  the 
Mbnnphystic  schism,  as  the  Catliolics  there  /  Church  of  Rome  (the  Sacramentarium  Leonu 
RBtinued  to  obser\'e  it,  after  the  time  of  Dios-  (  anum.  of  iMuratori),  of  which  the  latest  edi- 
mi.  Besides  this,  the  Egyptian  Jacobites  )  tions  are  of  the  fifth  century,  in  which  there 
iRd  two  others,  of  which  one  bore  the  name  ( is  commemorated  no  festival  of  a  confessor. 
If  SL  Basil,  the  other  that  of  St.  Gregory  Na-  j  and  in  which  not  the  Vulgate  but  the  old  Italic 
piMiien.  The  Ethiopians  derive  their  twelve  ^  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  used,  has  been  by 
ptiigies  from  tlie  Egyptian  Jacobites ;  two  of  S  some  attributed  to  Pope  Leo  I.,  but  it  is  more 
s,  one  named  the  liturgy  of  Diosconis, )  probable  that  it  was  compiled  by  some  private 
[the  other  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  written  in  )  hand  a  short  time  before  Pope  Gelasius.  2. 
nriy  age,  probably  before  the  end  of  the  )  The  sacramentary  of  Gelasius  is  a  collection 
century.  The  Nestorians  have  three  (  of  liturgical  formulas,  many  of  which  are  of 
liturgies :  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  y  tlie  earliest  age  of  the  Church,  otliers  are  of 
Church,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  ( the  time  of  Pope  Leo  :  to  these  Gelasius  added 
les ;  the  liturgy  of  Theodore,  or  of  tlie  /  some  prayers  and  prefaces.  In  its  present 
:h  of  Mopsueste,  which  is  spoken  of  by  t  form  it  has  received  many  additions  of  later 
itius  as  infected  with  the  errors  of  Theo- )  times.  3.  The  sacramentary  of  Gregory  the 
;  and  the  liturgy  of  Ncstorius,  which  I  Great  is  the  Gelasian,  changed  by  St.  Gregory 
introdaced  into  the  Church  of  Constan- )  by  the  addition  of  some  prayers,  and  hy  the 
le  with  the  changes  favorable  to  the  doc-  (  omission  of  others,  and  arranged  in  a  different 
of  Theodore  and  Nestorius.  The  Ar-  (  order :  copies  of  this  sacramentary  have  been 
also  have  a  liturgy  peculiar  to  them- )  made  very  unlike  the  original  by  many  and 
■iveSv  nch  in  most  beautiful  prayers  and  of  a  ( modem  interpolations.  The  Ordinet  of  the 
%h  antiquity.  )  Koman  Church  serve  to  complete  the  forms  of 

'  II.  £«ITUBCIES  OF  THE  West.  The  popes  (  prayer  in  these  sacramentaries :  these  ordines 
i^ocent  I.  and  Vigilius  derive  the  substance  )  describe  tlie  rites  and  the  order  of  the  liturg^- 
f  flie  Roman  litui^-  from  apostolical  tradi-  (  cal  ceremonies :  the  most  ancient  of  them, 
in.  But  if  the  conjecture  of  St.  Gregory  S  published  by  Mabillon,  are  of  the  seventh 
It  Great,  that  in  the  consecration  the  apos-  (  century.  The  form  of  the  African  liturgy 
ii  added  nothing  to  the  words  of  institution  )  appears  to  have  corresponded  in  general  with 
^  the  Lord's  prayer,  be  correct,  we  must  ^  that  of  Rome  :  it  had  some  prayers  peculiar  to 
hct  the  origin  of  the  prayers  which  follow  }  itself,  and  the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament, 
bi  consecration  in  the  canon  in  the  second  or  (  The  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Milan,  or  the 
hbd  century.  The  same  pope  speaks  also  of)  Ambrosian,  is,  in  its  chief  parts,  more  ancient 
»  piayer  which  accompanied  the  words  of/  than  tlie  time  of  St.  Ambrose :  it  departs  in 
lOBMcration,  which  was  composed  by  a  scho-  (  many  points  from  the  Roman,  and  approaches 
,or  learned  ecclesiastic.  But  however  /  near  to  the  oriental  liturgies.  How  far  St. 
things  may  be,  this  is  certain,  that  the  (  Ambrose  changed  it  is  not  known :  only  this 
looaan  canon  of  the  mass  existed  in  the  be- )  is  certain,  that  he  introduced  the  alternate 
jhning  of  the  fifth  century  in  almost  the  same  \  singing  of  hymns  and  psalms  according  to  the 
bm  in  which  we  now  read  it.  Leo  the  Great  j  usage  of  the  east.  The  Ambrosian  liturgy 
iddad  the  words  Mandum  tacrifieium^  immacu- }  has  three  lessons,  one  from  the  prophets,  and 
mtnm  kuHani^  which  Gelasius  transcribed  in  S  the  Greek  form  of  consecration ;  the  Lord's 
iia  SaermmadariuM,  In  638  Vigilius  sent  it )  prayer  is  recited  after  the  breaking  of  the  host, 
ito  Spain.  Gregoiy  the  Gieat  tnnsfieired  the  (  and  the  JgnuM  Dei  is  said  only  in  manea  te 
Vol.  1.— No.  5.  V^ 
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the  dead.  Another  liturgy  is  contained  in  the  c  sent  by  Pope  Yigilius ;  but  it  was  supenedi 
six  books  of  the  9acramcnts,  which  have  been  ( according  to  the  decree  of  the  above  me 
erroneously  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose :  they  )  tioned  synod  of  Toledo,  in  633,  by  the  Gotki 
are  of  an  age  more  modern.  The  Churcli  in  ^  Spanish  liturgy,  which  from  the  time  of  ti 
which  this  book  was  compiled  followed,  for  ( dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  was  nami 
the  most  part,  the  Iloman  liturgy :  it  had,  ( the  Mozarabic,  as  the  Christians  who  livi 
however,  some  peculiarities,  such  as  the  wash-  ( amongst  the  Arabs  were  called  Moetarabc 
ing  of  the  feet  of  the  neophytes.  ( In  this  liturgy  there  is  no  admixture  of  tl 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Gaul  was,  as  )  Roman  or  Ambrosian  rites,  whilst  there  if  b 
the  first  founders  and  bishops  of  tliis  Church  (  another  of  the  Gallic  liturgies  without  thei 
came  from  the  east,  of  oriental  origin.  It  had  j  It  is  throughout  rich  in  the  abundance  of  i 
one  lesson  from  the  Old  Testament,  a  canon,  (  prayers :  it  mentions  daily  communion,  tl 
which  changed  with  the  mass,  and  which  was  {  elevation  of  the  host,  at  the  time  of  its  beii 
much  shorter  than  tlic  Gregorian :  at  the  com-  /  bmken,  that  it  might  be  seen  by  the  peopb 
mencemcnt  of  the  masses  of  the  saints  their  )  and  another  division  of  one  half  into  nil 
acts  were  recited.  We  have,  as  monuments  of  ?  parts  in  commemoration  of  the  nine  mysti 
this  liturgy,  four  missals  or  sacramcutaries :  I  ries  of  our  Lord — his  incarnation,  birth,  ci 
the  Gothic-Gallic,  whicli  was  in  use  in  the  (  cumcision,  epiphany,  his  passion,  death,  rera 
Gallic  province  of  Narbonne,  which  was  sub- !  rection,  glory,  and  dominion.  Like  the  u 
ject  to  the  Goths ;  it  is  of  the  seventh  or  com-  ?  cient  Gallic  liturgies,  it  has  a  lesson  from  tl 
mencement  of  the  eighth  century ;  the  Frank,  (  Old  Testament  together  with  the  epistle,  u 
in  which  there  are  many  things  corresponding )  a  lesson  of  the  acts  of  the  saints  on  their  fti 
with  the  Roman  liturgy,  and  is  of  the  eightli  ( tival  days :  in  the  Gallic  liturgies  the  plate  < 
century :  another  Gallic,  which  belongs  to  the  /  the  preface  is  supplied  by  tlie  longer  conlak 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  and,  lastly,  ( tio  or  immolatio,  in  tlie  Spanish  bf  the  tnlaU 
that  which  has  been  discovered  at  Bobbio,  and  /  and  by  a  diU'erent  one  in  every  mass :  instei 
which  is  of  the  seventh  century.  This  is  ^  of  the  canon  of  the  Roman  mass,  they  ban 
probably  tlie  ancient  Irish  litiu-gy,  the  Ciirsus  )  the  prayer  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  tk 
Scoiorum,  which  St.  Patrick  received  from  the  ( post  mnchiSt  after  this  the  sacramental  woni 
Gallic  bishops  Germanus  and  Lupus,  and  (  and  then  tlie  short  formula  post  mytteria  t 
which  he  took  with  him  into  Ireland :  for  a  ( post  sccrcta,  which  is  different  in  diffeid 
century  it  was  the  only  one  in  use  in  that  (  masses,  and  in  the  Spanish  liturgies  is  caUe 
country ;  and  even  in  a  later  age,  when  others  /  the  post  pridie.  Lastly,  between  the  Lord* 
had  been  introduced,  it  was  ])roservocl  by  the  (  prayer  and  the  communion  there  is  a  solea 
order  of  monks  founded  by  Comgall,  and  by  >  benediction,  which  also  varies  in  its  fini 
the  followers  of  St.  Coluniban  ;  it  a])pears  to  ^  The  great  similarity  of  these  liturgies  .a 
have  been  taken  by  the  latter  to  Bobbio.  )  plains  to  us  why  Charles  the  Bald,  when  k 

In  Spain  the  synod  of  Braga,  in  5(51,  de-  /  wished  to  learn  tlie  ancient  Gallic  rite,  cauM 
creed  the  introduction  into  the  Church  cif  Ga-V  mass,  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Church ( 
iicia  of  the  canon  of  the  mass  which  had  been  }  Toledo,  to  be  celebrated  in  his  presence. 

[to  be  continued.] 


BENEDICTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT.* 

Hark  !  stealing  on  the  quiet  evening  air. 
Come  the  sweet  tones  of  silvery  melody, 
•  Waking  the  echoes  with  their  chiming  peal. 
And  pouring  through  the  vale  their  fullest  notes ; 

•  We  retom  oar  thanks  to  the  author  of  thcio  lines,  and  hojic  that  he  will  favor  Uf  with  oiki 
cffiiuoM  of  hif  pen.    En. 
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Then  like  soft  haq>  sounds,  melting  far  awaj, 

Thej  sink  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wood. 

Tis  the  glad  summons  to  the  house  of  prayer — 

Now  let  us  onward  move  and  join  yon  band 

Of  pious  pilgrims,  who,  with  household  train. 

In  holy  thought  and  converse  move  along. 

Followed  by  manly  sons  and  daughters  fair ; 

These  last  sustaining,  on  the  long,  long  road. 

The  weaiy  feet  of  healthful  infancy. 

Ah !  happy  group  I  sequestered  firom  the  world. 

And  all  its  poisoning  witchexy,  in  vain 

Does  pleasure  proffer  you  her  glittering  cup ; 

In  vain  Misfortune  seeks  to  shroud  in  gloom 

The  scenes  celestial  that  attract  your  gaze, 

And  pour  their  glory  in  prophetic  dreams : 

Pleasure  and  pain  alike  you  spurn,  and  bow 

Submissive  to  your  heavenly  Father's  will. 

Now  toward  the  temple  of  the  living  God 

Ye  tread  in  gay  procession,  happier  far 

Than  e*er  was  victor  in  triumphal  car, 

Though  led  by  millions  of  his  conquering  host. 

Followed  by  captive  slaves,  the  wealth  of  captive  kings. 

The  vesper  song  was  sun^.    The  virgin  heard 

The  plaintive  anthem  as  it  pierced  the  skies. 

Begging  her  favor  for  the  sons  of  Eve, 

When,  lo  !  a  priestly  train,  with  vestments  blanched. 

With  solemn  step  advance,  and  crowd  around 

The  rich  majestic  altar.    On  the  car 

An  errant  strain  of  star-born  melody 

Comes  with  its  sweetly  soothing  influence  : 

Sudden  it  peals  along  the  vaulted  rool^ 

Shaking  the  mighty  minster  to  its  base ; 

Swelling  the  heart,  it  drives  the  sluggish  blood 

In  rapid  streams,  convulsing  evciy  artery, 

Then  dies  in  distant  murmurings  away.  * 

Again  it  sighs  among  the  fretted  arches. 

And,  gathering  force  with  time,  at  length  it  bursts 

In  loud  hosannas  to  the  mystic  Lamb. 

A  hundred  voices  seem  to  rend  the  air, 

A  thousand  voices  swell  the  choral  song. 

Hail,  Lamb  of  God !  eternal  Son, 
Bright  Essence  with  the  Father  one. 

Another  and  the  same  ! 
List  to  thy  praises  ringing  out. 
List  to  our  glad  and  fearless  shout, 

Hosanna  to  thy  name ! 
There  *neath  the  humble  form  of  bread, 
Heaven's  purest,  richest  feast  is  spread ; 

For  truUi  can  ne'er  deceive— 
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Golgotha's  Victim  here  lies  slain, 
Death's  mighty  Victor  here  doth  reign. 

Sweet  Saviour !  we  believe. 
O  God !  we  bend  the  willing  knee 
Before  thy  humbled  majesty, 

And  beg  thy  friendly  aid ; 
Grant  us  on  earth  to  do  Uiy  vnll, 
And  guide  our  faltering  footsteps  still 

Through  death's  mysterious  shade. 
Hail !  Lamb  of  God!  eternal  Son ! 
Bright  essence,  with  the  Father's  one. 

Another  and  t)ie  same ; 
List  to  thy  praises  ringing  out. 
List  to  our  glad  and  fearless  shout, 

Hosanna  to  thy  name ! 

Thus  rose  the  anthem,  and  the  **  amen"  loud. 

Responsive  to  the  echoing  song,  rang  through 

The  Gothic  aisles  in  tones  of  deafening  power. 

Which,  sinking  gradually  firom  their  height, 

Fell  into  lowly  pulse  like  flutterings, 

And  hushed  themselves  to  silence.    Then  arose 

Clouds  of  sweet  votive  incense,  fragrant  gift. 

Veiling  in  shade  the  sacred  shrine,  and  pierced 

By  soft  yet  brilliant  taper  light,  poured  Irom 

The  consecrated  altar,  till  they  seemed 

Light  summer  clouds  gilt  by  the  sunset  ray. 

Bowed  was  th'  imposing  multitude  in  prayer 

And  breathless  adoration,  reason *s  voice 

Made  mute  beneath  the  overpowering  light  of  faith. 

Say,  can  the  wealth  of  kings,  the  world's  applause. 

And  all  that  earth  hides  in  her  secret  cells, 

Can  the  bright  scenes  which  pleasure  proudly  boasts 

And  spreads  before  her  grovelling  votaries. 

Can  these  induce  the  Christian  to  forego 

One  moment  such  as  this  ?    No !  let  the  smile 

In  mockeiy  play  upon  the  proud  one's  lips ; 

Let  modem  sophists,  spirits  so  renowned 

For  torturing  Scripture  to  "  fantastic  shapes," 

Aail  at  our  faith  as  mad  "  idolatry ;" 

Fixed  on  the  Rock  of  ages,  it  hath  stood 

Unshaken  by  the  rough  tempestuous  seas. 

Which,  rearing  up  in  threatening  attitude 

Their  hostile  forms,  seemed  ready  to  engulf 

The  storm  defying  edifice,  till  checked 

By  power  supernal  swift  they  fled  away. 

Kissing  the  fabric's  firm  unbroken  base. 

Another  cloud  of  incense  curls  aloft ; 

In  rich  profusion  heavenly  gifts  descend. 

And  cheer  the  pious  Christian  to  his  home. 

GONZAXXZ. 
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Translated  from  the  French. 


Chapter  I. 

The  Cathedral 

•ADAM  DE  LINDEN,  a  lady  claiming 

descent  from  an  ancient  family  and  pos- 

liDj^  a  considerable  fortune,  had  sought  the 

lirement  of  the  country  since  the  demise  oi\ 

husband ;  she  resided  at  a  villa  situated  in 

mOd  and  pleasant  region.    Her  benevolent 

id,  her  sincere  piety,  and  her  beneficence 

the  unfortunate,  had  gained  for  her 

esteem  and  affection  of  the  whole  neigh- 

Some  urgent  business  requiring  her  pre- 

in  the  capital,  she  spent  several  weeks 

[Hiefe  wholly  taken  up  with  the  management 

jcf  her  affiiirs.    The  eve  of  her  return  she 

[imhed,  towards  evening,  to  take  a  walk  about 

city;  it  was  a  Sunday,  one  of  those  balmy, 

days,  which  appear  so  much  the  more 

papeeable  as  they  follow  the  gloomy  season  of  i 

It  appeared   that  all   the  inhabitants 

wending  their  way  towards  the  suburbs 

the  town,  in  order  to  enjoy  with  greater 

|iftnntage  the  gentle,  healthful  breezes  which 

[kkw  across  the  adjacent  fields.    Madam  De 

linden  followed  the  crowd;  she  was  on  the 

I  ^nj  to  the  dwelling  of  a  friend,  whom  she 

:  viibed  to  accompany  her,  when,  in  passing 

the  Cathedral,  she  suddenly  felt  a  strong 

4nut  of  visiting  it  once  more  before  her  de- 

putare.    She  thought  that  it  was  the  most 

fivorable  moment  to  examine  at  leisure  this 

Vonderful  specimen  of  gothic  architecture  : 

It  tbi«  hour  of  the  day  there  was  no  fear  of  * 

^iitnrbing  any  one  in  his  devotions,  or  ofi 

king  interrupted  herself  in  her  contemplation. 

PMietrated  with  a  holy  respect,  she  entered 

tbrongfa  the  grand  portal  into  that  magnificent 

tad  venerable  basilick.     The    stupendous, 

wdled  ceiling,  the  long  nave  adorned  with 

•^enl  rows  of  magnificent  columns,  the  grand 

altar  ippearing  in  the  distance,  the  declining 


day  and  the  silence  of  this  place  consecrated 
to  the  Most  High,  the  majesty  which  reigned 
througliout  this  vast  edifice,  conspired  to  fill 
her  with  a  religious  veneration.  Seized  with 
a  pious  and  lively  emotion,  she  hastened  to 
make  an  act  of  adoration  and  to  raise  her  soul 
towards  tliat  eternal,  infinite  Being,  whose  pre- 
sence was  recalled  by  every  object  that  she 
here  met.  She  knelt  upon  the  nearest  stool, 
and  prayed  for  some  time  in  the  silence  of 
profound  recollection. 

She  then  arose  from  her  kneeling  place  and 
advanced  into  the  great  nave,  stopping  almost 
at  every  step  to  contemplate  the  objects  by 
which  she  was  surrounded. 

Truly,  said  she  within  herself,  this  gigantic 
monument  is  an  admirable  proof  of  the  sub- 
lime piety  of  our  forefathers,  and  of  their 
high  veneration  for  the  divinity.  How  must 
these  sentiments  have  been  cherished  by 
them,  how  must  they  have  swayed  their  hearts 
since  they  dared  to  undertake,  and  could  exe- 
cute so  noble  and  magnificent  a  work !  How 
many  thousands  must  have  joined  in  the  de- 
sign !  What  efforts,  what  expense,  what  per- 
severance must  have  been  required  during  a 
whole  centuiy,  as  history  teaches  us,  before 
this  temple  was  completed,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive within  its  enclosure  the  faithful  who 
here  assembled  to  adore,  in  common,  their 
Divine  Creator ! 

She  afterwards  examined  in  detail  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  this  magnificent  building ; 
she  visited  the  little  altars  and  side  chapels, 
and  considered  with  attention  the  ancient  and 
s])lcndid  paintings  full  of  vigor  and  expres- 
sion, which  represented  the  visit  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour,  his  death,  resurrection  and  ascension, 
the  glorious  Apostles  and  the  martyrs  firm  and 
unchangeable  in  their  faith,  and  numbers  of 
holy  women  and  virgins.  All  these  pictures 
portrayed  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of 
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of  paying  the  rent.    What  will  become  ^  worthy  pastor  who,  as  you  told  me,  did  so 

f  me  ?  Where  shall  I  find  an  asylum  !'*  \  much  for  your  mother  during  her  sickness," 

— «*  Yoa  have,  then,  no  relations  who  can )  replied  Madam  Dc  Linden :  "  it  is  to  him  I 

Bke  care  of  you  ?"  s  wish  to  take  you ;  1  intend  also  to  advise  with 

— « I  have  some  relations  in  this  city,  and  /  him  on  what  shall  be  done  to  assist  you." 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  one  of  them  (     Having  fmishod  those  words,  she  extended 

fRNild  have  pity  on  me  and  take  me  to  his ;  her  hand  to  tlie  little  girl,  who  tlien  followed 

borne,  were  it  only  to  ser\'c  him  and  assist  (  her  with  joy. 

bin  in  his  labor.    The  pastor  of  this  parish, 

utio  came  frequently  to  see  my  mother  during 

litr  sickness,  administered  to  hrr  the  last  sac- )  Chapter  III. 

ameDts,  and  showed  much  interest  in  her)  ^  n  • 

llhtif,  has  had  tlie  kindness  to  seek  out  my  (  ^ 

to  induce  them  to  give  me  a  home,  but )     The  worthy  pastor  wxis  an  old  man,  whose 

il  qypears  they  are  not  able ;  they  all  have  (.  venerable  countenance  breathed  an  apostolic 
tftmily  and  say  that,  living  by  the  labor  of)  sanctity.    liis  zeal,  liis  virtues,  his  simple 

[imr  own  bands,  none  of  them  arc  rich  enough  ■  manners,  his  extensive  knowledge,  but  espe- 
fb  tike  upon  themselves  the  support  of  an-  -,  cially  his  inexhaustible  charity,  had  merited 
child."  (  for  him  the  confidence  and  gained  the  hearts 

~^*  Poor  thing !"  cried  Madam  De  Linden, )  of  all  tlie  faitliful  of  his  parish.    He  was  en- 
Ino  k>ngcr  wonder  that  yuu  should  be  so  )  gaged  in  writing  a  letter  when  he  saw  Madam 
■neb  afflicted."  (  De  Linden  enter,  holding  the  little  Sophia  by 

'■  Indeed,  ma*am,  I  was  very  sad  wlien  I ;  the  hand.    He  immediately  arose  and  saluted 

to  the  Church ;  but  God  has  dispelled  ■:  the  noble  lady  in  a  gentle  and  courteous  man- 

fte  anguish  of  my  heart;  now  I  feel  more )  ner.  Madam  De  Linden  related  to  him  tho 
trin,  and  I  have  no  other  desire  than  to  con-  v  manner  in  which  she  became  acquainted  with 
4Kt  myself  always  according  to  his  will,  to  ^  the  child.  Then,  turning  to  the  girl,  she  re- 
fhiw  him  and  render  myself  worthy  of  his  /  quested  her  to  stand  aside  for  a  few  moments, 
ion ;  I  wish  to  work,  to  be  good  and  ^  as  she  had  somctliing  particular  to  tell  the 
Ibas;   it  matters  not  where  I  am  placed,  ^  reverend  pastor. 

Ibther  in  an  hospital  or  not ;  I  will  not  be )  "  Reverend  father,"  said  the  lady,  when 
Vlippy,  for  I  am  sure  that  God  will  not }  they  were  alone,  "I  have  the  intention  of  tak- 
tedon  me."  ( ing  upon  myself  the  care  of  this  little  girl  and 

The  words  of  this  poor  creature,  the  can- ;  of  becoming  her  mother.  I  am  a  widow :  all 
ki  and  innocence  which  sparkled  in  her  >^  my  children  died  when  young.  My  heart  tells 
^  swollen  with  tears,  moved  the  heart  of  ^  me  that  I  will  be  able  to  watch  over  this  child 
tb  generous  lady.  She  cast  upon  the  orphan  )  with  all  tliat  tenderness  which  I  had  for  my 
ibdc  of  aiTection  like  tliat  of  the  most  ten-  (  own  children.  However,  before  determining, 
iv  mother,  and  said  to  her :  **  I  believe  that  /  I  desire  to  know  if  you  advise  me  to  act  thus : 
flri  has  heard  you,  my  dear.  Cherish  your  ^  you  know  the  little  girl,  you  have  known  her 
Ifcbioas  sentiments  and  persevere  in  your )  parents ;  toll  me,  I  beseech  you,  what  you 
|Md  resolutions :  yes,  be  always  good  and  ( think  of  my  project.  I  wish  to  mark  mypas- 
ibu,  and  have  no  more  uneasiness.  You  ;  sage  through  this  vale  of  tears  with  a  merito- 
terve  to  be  assisted.  Give  me  your  hand  I  rious  act  of  beneficence  and  charity.  Do  you 
9d  come  with  me."  )  tliink  this  child  worthy  of  what  I  can  do  for 

The  little  girl  reganled  the  strange  lady )  her?    I  leave  it  to  you." 
litti  an  air  of  astonishment,  and  hesitated  for  (     Raising  towanls  heaven  his  clasped  hands, 
A  aonent.    **  Whither  do  you  wish  to  lead )  and  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears  of  joy,  the 
MP  said  she.    <<  I  dare  not  follow  you ;  it  is  \  pious  old  man  exclaimed :  "  May  Providence 
gnnriDg  late,  and  I  must  return  home."  )  be  blessed  forever !    Ah !  madam,  how  happy 

—"I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  the  ( I  am  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  you  could 
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not  do  a  ere&Ur  work  of  charity,  ar.i  LKat  i:  la-ir.  whose  bands  she  gmptdandi 
would  be  very  dltfir'ih  to  fir  A  an  o:j>  cct  iL:ce  i»r»;5?ti  to  hex  lips. 
worthy  of  yo'jr  bvr.cf.:*,  a  b*-::.::  it.-^t^  i:.:;:  — -Sec.  my  child,"  continnid te 
and  dociie.  rjiorc  ciscrett  a:,  i  iriivf-itiriZ  thiii  *•  how  ciuch  care  God  takes  of  you!  Whea] 
the  littk  Sofihia.  Her  father  ar.i  rrio:!it.r  were  pxr  Qother  was  on  her  deathbed, 
the  most  ck-vtr  poojlr;  in  the  wr  r\-i :  t.V  y  were  Provi.ier.ce  had  already  brought  failbtr/ 
always  rcuiiirkaMr:  fur  their  exccllcM  cuciiitie^  out  our  kr.owins  it,  this  bdy,  wfaomi 
and  for  a  truly  Christian  co!;'i';c:.  Ti.ty  have  after  to  hold  the  place  of  your 
given  to  this  litth*  zrirl,  who  wa.«  t:.f.ir  ciily  God  has  r.ot  permitted  that  she  ihonld 
child,  an  c-xceiJcnt  etincation.  Whiit  a  ['ity  the  city  without  having  found  and 
they  had  not  time  to  ])erfoct  what  ih'-y  liO'l  ^o  you.  Keccgnize  in  this  cireumstanee ' 
well  bc^un!  How  li\cly  was  tlit?-  u'ricf  of  tcriial  croodness  of  God  who  watches  ofS] 
these  inestimable  paroKts  wiien  tii*ry  wrre  Love  with  your  whole  soul,  that  Fi 
about  to  depart  from  this  world :  No.  never  is  so  (^ood.  so  merciful,  whose  prot 
will  I  forget  with  what  solicitude,  in  her  lust  you  is  so  visible,  always  have 
moments,  the  poor  mother  rci^anled  her  child  him  and  keep  his  commandments.  Btt 
whom  she  so  tenderly  loved,  sernni;  her  weep-  respect  to  this  lady  who  wishes  to  adopt | 
ing  and  distracted  at  the  side  of  her  death  bed.  as  alfcctionatc  and  submissive  a  child i 
Then  suddenly  with  what  an  expression  of  were  to  that  mother  who  boze  yon  aad^ 
confidence  did  she  raise  lier  eyes  towards  hea-  God  has  taken  from  you.  Then 
ven  in  pronouncing  those  remarkable  words,  Linden  your  benefactress  will  felidtite| 
'Almighty  God!  you  will  be  her  father,  her  selfon  having  done  some  good,  she  will  i 
protector;  you  will  provide  another  mother  for  you  and  you  can  always  be  happy  a] 
my  daughter.  I  have  this  consoling  convic-  .  condition.  Hear  also  one  other  advkis 
tion,  and  I  die  satisfied  with  her  lot.'  ;  haps  the  future  has  other  misfortuneiiii 

"  The  prayers  of  that  virtuous  woman  have    for  you,  for  here  below  no  one  is  firee  I 
been  heard,  her  prediction  is  going  to  be  ac- ;,  sorrows  and  miseries  of  this  life; 
complished.    Yes,  madam,  it  is  evident  tliat  -  when  you  will  be  in  trouble,  to  pny\ 
God  has  chosen  you  to  be  a  second  mother  to  )  with  that  lively  faith,  that  filial 
the  good  Sophia.   It  is  not  by  chance,  madam, )  which  you  evinced  when  you  were 
but  by  a  special  direction  of  God  that  you  i  our  church,  and  rest  assured  that  God ' 
have  been  obliged  to  come  to  the  capital ;  it )  abandon  you.*' 
is  God  who  has  inspired  you  with  tlic  idea  of  I     On  the  next  day,  the  pastor  bx 
visiting  the  Cathedral  once  more  before  your  ,-  gethcr  all  the  uncles  and  cousins  of  ttl< 
departure,  in  order  to  discover  to  you  tliis  ( They  by  no  means  opposed  the 
poor  and  interesting  orphan.    All  this  is  evi-  .^  Madam  De  Linden,  in  adopting  the 
dently  the  work  of  the  fmgcr  of  God.    May  /  phan ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
his  divine  Providence  be  blessed  and  thanked  j  greatest  joy  on  learning  this  happy 
forever!"  |  cheerfully  consented  to  the  plan.    Thriffl 

After  tliis  the  venerable  pastor  called  the  (  faction  was  increased,  when  Madam '. 
poor  orphan,  and  said  to  her:  "Look,  Sophia, )  den  said  that  she  would  take  the  little  g|l 
here  is  a  pious,  rich  and  respectable  lady,  who  (  what  she  had  on  her  person,  and  woddl 
wishes  to  iM^omc  your  second  mother.    It  is  J  to  them  and  to  their  children  the  fumitmil 
an  cxtraoniinary  favor  that  God  grants  you.  (  all  the  other  property  belonging  to  her 
Bo  you  consent  to  follow  her  and  promise  to  J  and  mother,  as  well  as  the  clothing  of! 
become  her  alfcctionatc,  obedient  and  devoted  ^  The  latter  desired  only  to  keep  sone 
chili  ?*'  ( devotion  which  had  belonged  to  her 


{ 


^■*  Oh !  yes,*'  answered  Sophia  in  a  trans-  /  and  which  they  Teiy  willingly  gave  htki 
pQltt  and  she  immediately  began  to  weep  for  (     Early  the  next  morning  Madam  Be 
Jigr*  Her  tears  did  not  permit  her  to  speak ;  but ;  with  Sophia  enteied  her  carnage  wl  iBflki 
Jhr  iDokf  expraafed  her  gratitude  to  the  noVAe  \To«\.VeM^A%ta  her  countiy 
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Chapter  IV.  S  so  laden  with  blossoms,  that  the  hili  on  which 

_,  «      ^   .  (  thev  stojxl  appeared  like  a  mountain  decked 

The  qencrous  Bcncfactrexs.  ?  •    '  •  •.  •       i      ^»     ^i       .•        • « 

"^  S  m  white  and  red.     On  the  other  side,  were 

c  night  was  already  much  advanced  when  '  perceived  in  the  distance  tiic  pointed  spires  of 
m  De  Linden,  accompanied  by  Sophia,^  the  nrighborin^ villages ri.singahove the  whit- 
ed  her  residence.  As  she  was  exj)ectiHl )  cned  cottages ;  fields  with  tlicir  waving  crops, 
:urn,  supper  had  been  prepared  some  )  verdant  prairies  hounded  by  hills  covered  with 
before  her  arrival.  JMadam  De  Linden)  vinevards  and  masjnificent  forests  which  form- 
{  herself  at  table,  placed  Sophia  by  her  (  ed  a  beautiful  and  varied  landscape,  and  gjavc 
ifid  oiTcred  her  something  from  the  sev- )  to  this  country  a  tnily  enchanting  aspect. 
ishes  set  before  them.  When  tlie  even-  (  Sophia  fell  on  her  knees  and  again  returned 
eal  was  over,  she  conducted  her  to  a  small )  thanks  to  God  lor  having  led  her  to  a  home  so 
eiy  neat  apaitment,  adjoining  her  own  (  agreeable  in  itself,  and  still  more  agreeable  on 
ier.  Henceforward,  she  said  to  her,  this  )  account  of  the  mild  r.nd  pleasing  manners  of 
e  your  chamber.  As  it  is  the  first  night }  the  virtuous  lady  of  the  mansion. 
le  going  to  pass  here,  you  shouM  make  )  This  lady  was  really  for  Sophia  a  mother 
jveninj;  prayer  with  a  particular  fervor, )  full  of  tenderness  and  solie.itudc.  The  amia- 
ler  to  consecrate  to  God  the  abode  you  (  ble  child  also  was  atlaehcillo  Madam  l)c  Lin- 
occupy  for  the  future.  Beseech  him  to  •  den  with  a  true  allvctii-u  ;  she  sought  to  read 
rays  witii  you  and  to  blo?s  your  sojourn  (  in  her  eyes  her  j«lig!'.le>t  wi>h,  and  anticipated 
■  house.  Goofl  night,  my  child,  sleep  )  witli  eagerness  her  ie.-t  desires.  Frecjuently 
md  do  not  forget  to  put  out  the  ligtit.  (  Madam  De  Lindcii  had  not  time  to  give  her 
s  gentleness  and  kin»lncss  of  her  bene- '  little  orders  before  Sonhia  ran  to  seek  the  ob- 
is, and  still  more,  the  paternal  solicitude  :  ject  desired.  She  was  so  pious,  so  obedient, 
i  in  her  regard,  filled  poor  Sophia  with  ;  so  candid,  and  so  modest,  that  her  adoptive 
Mt  lively  gratitude.  She  devoutly  said  (  mother  loved  her  moro  and  more  every  day. 
ght  prayers,  thanked  God  for  having-.  This  inestimable  K-ily  had  established  in  the 
her  a  second  mother,  and  fell  asleep  /  neighborhood  of  her  residence  a  school  fiir  the 
er  hands  joined  and  her  eyes  bathed  in  •  children  of  tlie  \illage;  and  thanks  to  her 
»f gratitude.  /beneficence,  this  school  was  well  governed. 

next  day,  on  awaking,  she  had  new  I  Althougli  Sophia  coul*!  alnady  read  well,  and 
ss  for  rejoicing  and  praising  God.  In  ,  was  commencing  to  write  and  calculate  toler- 
y,  the  poor  little  girl  and  her  parents  (  ably.  Madam  De  Linden  sent  her  there  for  her 
icnpied  in  a  cnxiked  and  narrow  lane,  a  )  further  iin])rovenient,  and  tiie  child  distin- 
kble  hovel,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  (  guished  herself  by  her  untiring  application, 
fell.  But  here,  in  this  magnificent  man-  ]  by  her  docility,  by  her  good  deportment,  and 
vhat  a  difference  !  Kvcry  thing  seemed  '  made  rapid  pn^gress  in  eveiy  thing  they  taught 
[le  upon  her;  she  was  awakened  from  ;  her.  As  to  religious  instruction,  it  was  given 
by  the  rising  sun  that  darted  his  glad-  /  to  her  as  well  as  to  the  other  scholars,  by  the 
f  beams  through  her  window.  ^parish  priest  of  the  village,  a  venerable  old 

hia  immediately  arose,  said  her  morning  '■■  man,  who  visited  the  school  almost  every  day, 
r»,  dressed  herself,  stood  at  the  windows  and  was  a  true  fiiend  of  the  children.  Not  only 
mained  in  an  ecstacy  at  the  new  scene  )  was  Sophia  the  most  assiduous  and  the  most 

presented  itself  to  her  view.  It  was  :  attentive  at  catechism,  but  moreover,  on  her 
luitry  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  spring.  \  return  home,  s!ie  en«lcfavored  to  put  in  prac- 
i  part  of  the  garden,  situated  at  the  foot  |  tice  all  the  good  instructions  she  had  heard. 

mansion,  were  seen  plants  and  veg(;ta-  )  During  the  intervals  between  the  hours  of 
rhose  various  shades  of  verdure  delighted)  study,  Sophia  was  obliged,  as  much  as  her 
re;  in  another,  flowers  of  every  descrip-  J  strength  permitted,  to  assist  in  cooking  and  to 
ndktbited  their  brilliant  hues.  On  one )  work  in  the  garden,  as  well  to  familiarize 
ly  the  orchard,  the  trees  of  which  were  !  herself  at  an  early  age  with  qH  lYie  da\iei  qH 
L.  I. — ^No.  6.  7x 
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housekeeping,  as  to  contract  from  her  child-  \  would  have  evinced  for  her  own  mother.  Bi 
hood  industrious  habibt.  When,  in  the  course  ( solicitude  for  her  sick  patroness  enabled  hirJ 
of  the  day,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  ^  anticipate  her  least  desires  and  wants,  and  4 
the  house.  Madam  De  Linden,  wishinjG:  to  com- /  promptitude  with  which  she  satisfied  ttl 
plete  her  education,  taiis:ht  her  to  knit,  to  em- '  pmvcd  the  sincerity  of  the  affection  by  wUl 
broider,  to  sew,  to  mark  linen,  in  a  wonl  vwvy  )  slic  was  actuated  ;  she  knew  so  well  howl 
thing  that  it  was  requisite  for  a  good  mistress  (  modciatc  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  step  1^^ 
of  a  house  to  know.  Durint;  these  lessons  as  ,  across  the  floor,  that  the  good  lady  wai 
also  durin":  tlieir  frequent  walks,  the  instruc-  (  disturbed.  Madam  De  Linden  liked  to 
tive  and  interesting  as  well  as  pious  convcrsa-  ( nne  about  her  but  Sophia ;  it  was  by  her  i( 
tion  of  tlie  noble  lady  developed  tho  under- )  ])referred  to  be  nursed.  Frequently 
standing  of  Sophia,  rectified  her  judgment,  •,  passed  wliole  nights  on  a  cot  near  the  bed 
gave  her  a  thoiisand  useful  counsels,  and  in- ^- her  adoptive  mother:  she  even  appeared 
spired  lier  with  that  love  of  order  and  pro-  ( ful  in  her  sleiip,  so  that  at  tlie  slightest 
priety,  that  domestic  vigilance,  that  attention  ;  or  the  least  c;Jl,  hhe  awoke  and  ap| 
to  prudent  management,  which  arc  so  requisite  .'  her  benefactress  to  receive  her  orders  ori 
lor  the  good  govenimeut  of  a  housohold.  \  pret  lier  wants.    Although  the  illness  of 

Madam  De  Linden  gave  a  complete  ward- )  dam  De  Linden  contiimed  for  a  long  time* 
robe  to  Sophia.    Kvery  thing  in  it  was  be- Uior  affectionate  child  (for  so  I  may  justly 
coming  and  neat,  but  simple  and  suited  to  /  Sophia)  was  never  weaiy  of  bestowingo 
the  rank  of  the  orphan.  **  We  must  not,"  said  ^  tlie  most  tender  care  and  attention, 
the  pious  benefactress,  *'  clothe  ourselves  with  )     Madam  De  Linden  knew  how  to  ap]^ 
garments  above  our  condition.  If  the  daughter  /  this  truly  filial  conduct,  and  she  blened 
of  an  humble  farmer  should  dress  like  a  coun- )  day  on  which  she  met  with  Sophia.  Afteri 
tess,  men  of  her  rank  would  find  her  too  ele-  /  time  it  happened  that  on  a  certain  nigK 
gant  for  them,  whilst  those  of  a  superior  rank  ;  inga  very  severe  winter.  Madam  De 
would  regard  her  as  one  out  of  her  sphere,  I  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea.   Sophia  hastened  to 
undeserving  their  addresses,  and  she  would ',  kitchen ;  in  order  to  disturb  no  one,  and  n 
therefore  find  it  difficult  to  meet  her  match."  /  lose  any  time,  she  lighted  the  fire  herself 

Sophia  increased  in  wisdom  and  virtue  un-  <  prepared  the  desircd  drink.  When  she  bra 
der  the  direction  of  so  prudent  an  instructress, "  it,  the  poor  child  was  sluvering  with 
and  in  her  humble  garments  she  was  the  per-  (  Madam  De  Linden,  ailer  having  drunk  (he 
feet  image  of  innocence  and  modesty.    She  '-.  handed  the  cup  to  her  and  said :  "  Dear 
was  as  pure  as  the  lily  and  more  blooming  /  you  do  a  great  deal  for  me  ;  a  child  could 
than  the  rose,  for  never  had  tlie  noxious  bieatli )  have  bestowed  more  temlerness  and  care 
of  vice  found  access  to  her  heart.    Many  a  /  her  mother.    God  will  bless  you,  and  I 
young  lady  of  noble  birth  and  richly  attired, '  hope  to  reward  you.    Although  no  price 
but  whose  spiritual  beauty  was  more  or  less  )  be  set  upon  lllial  love,  still  I  wish  to  pro' 
sullied  by  the  contaminations  of  the  world,  (  you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful,  and  hence  I 
envied  tlie  loveliness  and  natural  charms  of  ^  not  forget  you  in  dictating  my  will;  I 
that  ailmirablc  child.  )  queatli  to  you  a  sum  sufficient  to  put  you 

{  of  all  danger  of  want,  and  one  <lay  to  set 

/  up  in  the  world ;  you  will  know  my 
Chapter  V.  ( uf\er  my  death." 

The  grateful  Orphan,  I     '^/^*^'"  ^'"^*'  '^'^'''  ^^'^^  ^"^"^  ^^P*^ 

(  conjured  her  benefactress  not  to  speak  of  1 

Sophia  had  tlius  lived  ten  short  and  happy  i  sorrowful  moment. 

years  with  Madam  De  Linden  when  the  latter  ^     But  fhi:>  excellent  lady  answered:  **wo|| 

fell  sick.    In  tliis  sad  situation,  that  affection- )  not,  my  dear  child,  deatli  is  not  so  dreadful  ^ 

ate  daughter  did  not  fail  to  attend  on  her  ben-  /  it  appears ;  it  is  a  stern  friend,  it  is  tme,  ll 

e&ctiess  with  as  much  love  aud  ardor,  as  she  I  alter  ail  it  is  a  friend  that  delivers  us  iionitt 
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■jioo  where  we  suffer,  I  mean  to  say  from  our  (  mcnts,  his  words  are  to  me  a  source  of  the 

perishable  bottles,  and  opons  to  us  the  entrance  '  {greatest  hope  and  comfort.    Did  he  not  say  to 

bi  better  world.    I  am  rrji»iccd  befon'hand  -^  his  disciples:    In  my  Fathcr^x  house  there  are 

al  the  happy  thought  of  seeing  that  God  of  in- ;.  many  mansions.    If  not,  I  would  have  told  you  ; 

Ittte  goodness,  whom  I  know  only  by  faith. )  because  I  f[o  to  prepare  a  place  fur  you?    These 

lue,  dear  Sophia,  to  be  sincerely  pious  (  are  his  wonls,  and  I  think  my  place  is  ready. 

,tD  walk  always  in  the  path  of  virtue,  love  )  My  Saviour  is  coming  and  calls  me,  and  I  fol- 

iD  your  soul  that  divine  Saviour  \iho  •'  low  him  with  joy.** 

upon  a  cross  for  tlie  love  of  uh.    Apply  )     Madam  I)e  Linden  desired  to  say  more,  but 

slf  constantly  to  the  practice  of  wliat  is  :  her  weakness,  continuing  to  augment,  did  not 

shun  evil,  and  death  will  have  no  pain  ;  permit  her  to  go  on  with  so  edifying  a  dis- 

bitterness  for  you.    To  the  eyes  of  a  ^  course;  she  could  only  pronounce  in  an  almost 

ristian  it  is  nothing  frightful  to  sec  oneself ;  inaudible  tone  these  words :  "  Father,  into  thy 

ired  from  the  sufferings  of  this  vale  of   hands  I  commend  my  spirit ;"  and  her  debility 

in  order  to  pass  to  a  better  life."  )  increased  more  and  more,  and  she  closed  her 

Madam  De  Linden  remained  silent  for  some  /  eyes. 

snts.    She  held  in  her  hand  a  little  wooden  '     Poor  Sophia,  being  much  alarmed,  awoke 

dSXf  very  skilfully  wrought,  and  pressing  '•  the  inmates  of  the  house ;  they  immediately 

Iher  lips  this  sacred  symbol  of  salvation,  she  '  brought  the  pastor,  who  heard  her  confession* 

with  a  profound  and  religious  emotion :  ''.■  administered  to  her  the  sacraments  of  the 

'Cntil   now  I  could  contemplate  only  the  ;  Church,  and  remained  by  her  bedside  reciting 

feage  of  my  Redeemer ;  but  soon,  O  inex- ;  the  prayers  for  her  departing  soul.    She  then 

IfewiUe  happiness !   O  unbounded  felicity !  '  opened  her  eyes  and  made  him  a  sign  that  she 

kin  I  shall  see  him  face  to  face.    But  when  ;  understood  him.     They  who  were  present 

look  upon  this  image  methinks  I  witness  the  /  could  perceive  that  she  united  silently  in  the 

body  scenes  of  Calvary  renewed,  I  behold  !  prayers  that  were  olTered  for  her.    One  hour 

li  Mcred  body  bleeding  on  the  crosji,  I  see  ,)  after,  this  pious  and  holy  lady  reposed  in  the 

l«  ground  impurplcd  with  his    redeeming  !  sleep  of  eternal  peace,  and  Sophia  wept  as 

lood,  I  hear  him  breathe  the  prayer  for  his  .  bitterly  as  she  had  once  done  over  the  cold 

•necutors,  and  the  words  *it  is  consum- :' and  lifeless  remains  of  her  own  dear  mother. 

IMiid'  break  upon  my  cars.  5  

•  Believe  me,  dear  Sophia,''  added  she  after ) 

i  Boment's  silence,  "  yei<,  the  divine  Jesus  '-,  Chapter  VL 

ii  always  been  my  best  friend,  ray  most  ten-  ^  m.     r  l     i 

^-^        .    .       Ii     1  r        li-     )  ^^^  Inheritance. 

■r  frther,  during  the  long  years  of  my  hie ;  C 

^  heart  has  often  experienced  it ;  and  never )     As  Madam  De  Linden  was  held  in  venera- 

I  passed  more   happy  moments   than  k  tion  in  all  the  country,  and  the  poor  lost  in  her 

I  meditated  on  his  holy  word  and  the  )  their  kindest  benefactress,  a  crowd  of  persons 

example  which   he  has  given  us ;(  of  all  conditions  attended  her  funeral,  shedding 

I  recalled  to  my  mind  his  infinite  love ;  S  tears  of  the  bitterest  regret ;  every  mouth  was 

U  in  prayer  poured  out  the  sufferings  of  my  )  eloquent  in  her  praise.  There  was  also  a  large 

bnl  into  his  paternal  bosom.     I  now  feel  >  number  of  her  relations  who  assisted  at  her 

toe  sensibly  than  ever  th«it  there  is  no  saiva-  /  funeral  obsetiuies. 

Ion  fiar  us  except  by  faith  in  his  mercy  and  (     After  this  sad  ceremony,  the  family  were  as- 

y  the  accomplislimi^nt  of  tlie  precepts  of  re- )  sembled  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  opening 

^;ion.    When  in  our  troubles  and  misfortunes  (  of  her  last  will,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 

Va  have  recourse  to  him  witli  a  firm  and  pious  )  hands  of  a  notary. 

sonfidence,  he  will  not  leave  us  without  con-  c     There  was  in  favor  of  Sophia  a  bequest  of 

olatios,  and  this  is  the  reason,  my  dear  So- )  two  thousand  crowns,  the  interest  of  which 

ihia*^  added  she  in  a  feebler  tone  of  voice, )  was  to  run  from  the  day  on  which  the  will 


c  was 
^  was 


'  this  » the  reason  why,  in  these  my  last  mo-  S  was  opened.    The  principal  was  desired  iioc 
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liie;  icnne  of  the  youn^  ladies  still  more  )  noble  mistress ;  but  among  themselves  they 
dv  darted  menacing  looks  at  poor  Sophia.  |  laughed  at  her  simplicity  and  made  it  a  sub- 
lia  took  notice  of  it,  and  her  generous  /  ject  of  jest. 

vas  sorely  afflicted.  This  egotism,  this  \  "  You  are  silly,*'  said  the  old  cook  in  go- 
apidity,  domineering  in  such  a  degree  /  ing  out,  "  for  not  having  chosen  a  rich  jewel. 
le  soul  of  the  relatives  of  the  good  and  I  Did  you  not  sec  the  signs  which  I  was  making 
IS  Madam  De  Linden,  appeared  to  her  )  to  you  all  the  time,  to  point  out  to  you  the 
trage  to  her  memory,  a  scandal  which  (  ring  and  the  pearl  necklace  ?  You  might 
ished  to  check.  « Ladies,"  said  the  :  have  taken  that  old  wooden  crucifix,  to  which 
t  giri  to  them,  « I  am  not  looking  for  (  they  never  paid  attention,  and  which  no  one 
ject  of  great  pecuniaiy  value.  The  (  would  ever  have  thought  of  demanding  from 
ifle,  since  it  has  belonged  to  my  bene-  (  you.  Truly  you  have  not  a  particle  of  good 
8,  will  be  in  my  eyes  of  an  inestimable )  sense." 

My  beloved  mistress  has  shown  me  a  {  But  the  old  gardener  was  of  a  far  different 
ad  kindnesses ;  she  has  deigned  to  pro- )  opinion.  "  No,  my  dear  Sophia,"  said  he, 
r  the  future  by  bequeathing  me  a  con- )  "you  have  not  done  a  foolish  thing ;  you  have 
lie  sum ;  these  are  sufficiently  fine  keep-  s  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  Christian ;  you 
and  I  would  never  have  dared  to  lay  /  bave  proved  that  you  have  an  excellent  heart, 
to  any  others,  had  she  not  made  known  I  i^nd  that  your  soul  is  pious  and  grateful.  Mind, 
it  wish  in  this  regard.  Since,  then,  I  >  this  wooden  cross  will  be  a  greater  source  of 
B  to  choose,  I  beg  you  to  give  me  the  I  happiness  to  you  than  ever  gold  and  silver  can 
rooden  cross  which  she  so  often  pressed )  be ;  and  in  the  times  of  adversity,  as  also  in 
lips  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  which  {  your  last  moments,  it  will  be  for  you  an  inex- 
thed  with  her  tears  when  she  was  about  S  haustible  fountain  of  consolations  when  dia- 
\  to  a  better  life.  If  I  have  tlie  happi- )  monds  and  precious  stones  will  be  useless  peb- 
•f  remainins:  faithful  to  her  excellent  \  bics.  Kcmember  hereafter  what  I  now  tell 
,  I  will  easily  do  without  gold  and  jew- )  you." 

■  the  has  told  me  a  thousand  times,  and  (  t>ophia  carefully  kept  in  her  trunk  the  little 
never  forget  it,  there  are  treasures  for )  wooden  cross,  regarding  it  as  the  most  pre- 
.listian  which  far  surpa.«s  in  beauty  and  |  cious  object  in  her  possession.  Whenever 
ill  those  that  are  met  with  here  below ; )  she  saw  it  she  instantly  remembered  that,  for 
he  blessii.g  of  my  benefactress  ever  i  the  sake  of  peace,  she  had  contented  herself 
I  with  me!"  (with  little,  and  this  testimony  of  her  con- 

relations  of  Mad.im  De  Linden  were  )  science  was  for  her  a  source  of  real  satisfac- 
astonished  at,  and  still  more  satisfied  I  tion  and  unmingled  happiness.  On  the  con- 
his  choice :  they  consented  ver>''  wil- )  trary,  the  avarice  of  the  noble  relatives  of 
to  the  request  of  Sophia,  and  paid  her  I  the  deceased  gave  rise  to  long  and  vexatious 
oat  flattering  compliments,  observing  { strifes  concerning  the  jewels,  and  the  large 
M  gave  in  this  a  striking  proof  of  her )  estate  of  their  aunt  occasioned  much  more 
and  of  her  sincere  attachment  to  her  S  disagreement  and  trouble  than  enjojrment. 


[to  be  co.vtinued.] 
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DY  nKRXARD  r.   (AMrCCI.L,  isy. 

Xo.  I. 

IT  woiilii  (loulitlcss  be  inUrestiii:;  to  many  -  that  roconl  them,  of  many  missions  an 
of  thr  Cutliulifs  of  the  |iresciit  diiv,  to  •  Indians  of  Maryland;  particularly  of  1 
knuw  the  history  of  tf»»Mr  rcsp'otive  ctin:;re- ;  vi'r>ion  of  .>:ome  of  thnir  princes,  as  wel 
Rations;  and  it  is  not  lesn  due  to  tlie  meuuuy  !  r.siuhlishnient  of  churches,  not  only  atti 
of  tlie  evanjjelical  men  wlio  plantetl  tlie  sce'l ,  oi  St.  Mary's,  but  also  at  Piscataw^ 
of  heavenly  trutli,  than  it  may  In-  profitable  to  '|  puco  (Port  Toliacco),  the  moath  of  1 
the  i»iety  of  their  children  in  the  faith,  to  re-  ,  tuxf  nt,  and  of  the  residence  of  a  |n 
cord  the  humhle  beginnings,  the  paiidul  labors, /Kent  Island.  In  the  Almanac  for  li 
the  i^enerou.**  zeal,  and  perse verinj^  fidelity  '■  j^iven  the  name  and  biography  of  eacl 
which  h'd  to  Ihosi-  respectable  establishuients  )  zi'alous  missionaries  of  these  infant  cl 
which  now  atiorn  the  >tate  by  thrir  beauty,  ( 'j'lie  late  learned  Dr.  Brute,  bisliop 
while  they  improve  society  by  their  useful- J  cennes,durin.ir  his  Ions;  residence  in  Mj 
ness.  (  had  collected  facts  rejs^ardint;  many  of' 

"With  this  view,  it  wouhl  be  useful  to  note  '  tjrei^ationsof  this  state,  and  probably,  i 
down  the  reininiscenci'S  of  our  antit-nt?,  who>e  his  voluminous  papers  are  notes  of  int 
pilirrimatje  drawn  nearly  to  a  elosr,  will,  in  its  this  suliject,  not  to  be  iound  elsewhere 
termination,  deprivt;  us  of  many  inleri>tin,:;  ;  hi  the  hope  of  leading  to  somcthii 
fact.^,  and  many  traits  of  pergonal  character,  ils  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  writer  of  thi 
cdifyin»j  b*  us  a<  they  are  honorable  to  our  purposes  to  furnish  some  particulan 
fathers.  The  pre>«rvation  of  sucfi  ndes  in  lln'  ori:rin  of  the  two  oldest  Cilholic  congr 
pages  of  our  pcrioilicai>,  would  be  jdacing  in  Haltimore— those  of  the  Cathepi 
upon  reconl  mau-rials  for  the  future  historian,  St.  Pat  hi  rK*s,— which  he  collected 
who  without  such  means,  mi.ulit  be  unable  to  years  aic«>,  principally  from  verbal  st! 
give  to  his  narrative  the  priri>ion  and  spirit  yf  aj^ed  re>i«lrnts  in  the  city,  some  o 
so  much  to  be  disin-d.  liow  useful  to  the  are  now  no  more, 
learned  Alban  liutl»«r  was  the  "/:j\W/w//i  of  .  Intheviewof »» Jirt////norrrtst7irast 
Cilatjr,''  ami  to  the  laborious  BollandiMs  were  .  an  cnsjraved  picture  of  which  was  p 
the  ••  .'ii7«"  of  the  diiferent  nli.Lrious  commu-  «ome  few  years  ajro,  a  brick  house  wi 
iiiti«*s.  The  history  of  New  Kni^land  is  much  corners,  is  n'prrsented  ; — it-'  location  ^ 
indebted  to  the  pri\ale  jtiurnal  of  Winthn»p,  bably  near  the  .'•ili*  of  the  present  com 
and  the  peisoiial  sketches  of  some  of  the  lirst  Here,  it  is  believed,  the  ludy  sacrifice 
settlers.  <  was  first  olfered  in  IJaltinmre.   Of  this 

Maryland  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  ''  (;rifrith,  in  his  »« Armals  of  Baltimore 
the  want  of  materials  of  this  discription.  A  ** U  was  erected  about  17l(»,  bv  Mr. 
single  fact  will  illustrate  this.  One  of  the  early  Kotterall,  a  ixentb'man  from  Ireland,  i 
writers  on  Marjiand,  remarked  in  his  history,  '  ported  the  materials,  ami  erected  the  fi 
thatitdocsnotappearthatthc  first  settlers  were  ".  house  with  iVee-stone  cornei-s,  the  fir 
actuated  by  any  zeal  for  tlie  conversion  of  the  was  t\\t>  stories  witftovt  a  hip  roof^  ir 
natives;  and  cver>'  subsequent  historian  has  This  buildiiu;  was  not  desi>;ned  or  , 
eitlier  repeated  the  remark,  or  been  entirely  '.  forachurch,  but  the  proprietor  having 
silent  on  tlie  subject  of  the  etibrts  upon  cliris-  <  to  Ireland,  where  he  died,  left  it  in  a 
tianising  the  Indians.  Yet  tlie  articles  pub-  '*  i>hed  state,  and  it  was  a  waste  and 
lished  in  the  Catholic  Almanac  for  ISIO  and  ■'  house  when  s(»me  of  th(>  *'  neutral  Fn 
1K41,  furnish  details,  to,s:ether  with  autlioiities  '•  Acadians,  who  had  been  cruelly  expel 
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a¥a  Scotia  by  the  Dritish,  arrivina:  in  Balli-  '  locked  up  the  church  ami  kept  pos-«?5»sion  of 
OK  in  the  most  forlorn  ron«lition  in  17o(>. '  the  key  until  1774— or  I77."».  Gritiith.  in  his 
ok  refui^e  in  thi:«  (h'SiM-letl  ho-isi*,  occupying  AnnaLs  of  Halliniorc,  says,  »*  by  a  ludicrous 
ich  nH)Dis  as  \v<tc  liabitaMt;.*  >uit  ajrainsl  (innsundlu  /"V'l' «»/"  A'o/uf,  lur  want 

Ko  Catholic  pri»>l  n>i'lLd  nearer  than  Dau-  of  other  di-fendaut  t«»  nc.o\er  the  advances  of 
horegan  (Carroll's)  Manor,  about  lift  e«n  miles  Mr.  McXabb,  who  brcamo  a  bankrupt,  the 
to  Baltimore.  The  prie>t  who  was  station*'*!  church  was  sonn'tinie  closed,  at  the  com- 
Ithe  Manor  occA^ionally  \isiti«l  Baltimore  nienrenient »»f  the  revcdutinn.  and  the  con«;rc- 
id  celebrated  DiaSiS.  A  i;»'ntlfman  wh<»  was  i^alion  assenibleil  in  a  private  house  in  South 
IB  of  the  cons;reuati(»n  in  I7(>*<  furnished  the  Charles  street,  until  po--!!  >sii)n  wa**  recov- 
dter  with  the  iollowinij  parlirulara :  )  ered."   The  manner  ol  ri»-opi'ninjr  St.  Peter's 

The  Rev.  JMr.  Ashton,  who  was  at  that  po-    wa.«!  somewhat  novel,  and  part«>ok  of  the  spirit 
id  the  resident  priest  of  ('arn»ir.s  .Manor, ,  of  the  tinifS. 
sited  Baltinmre  once  a  UHUith  lor  the  purp»)se  •      A  \ohniteer  company,  probably  in  l*?."*, 

giving  the  few  Catholics  of  Baltimore  the  which  was  part  of  a  military  force  organized 
Bveniencc  of  attendim;  divine  s«t\  ice.  On  to  repel  the  apprehended  attacks  or  incursions 
ese  occasions  he  bnmijht  with  him  the  Vfst-  of  Ltud  Duiunore.  j^o\ernor  of  Virs^inia,  was 
Hits  and  sacred  vessels  u^od  in  the  ceh-bra-  in  Haltimore  undi>r  the  coiiimand  of  Captain 
uof  ina.«s.  A  room  in  the  low«'r  story  ol  (Jalbraith.  Thi>«  company  was  then  employed 
itterajrs  building  wa»*  prepared  for  the  jmr-  in  icuanlim^  stunt?  Sctilch  malecontents  from 
NW.     A  part  of  this   preparation  coii>isted    Xorth  Carolina.    On  Suinlay  mornin<;  some 

fiist  exf»ellin2:  the  hf*|j:s  which  habiluidly  of  the  soltlii  rs  aske«l  permission  of  the  cap- 
istledUierc.  A  lemjiorary  altar  of  the  rmlest  tain  to  sjt)  to  church ;  a  maj«»rity  of  them  de- 
rscription  wils  erectetl  each  time.  The  con-  citled  on  iC'uni;  to  the  Uoman  Catht)lic  Church, 
egation  .«!ometimes  c<.msisb*tl  of  nt»t  more    and  on  learnin;;  that  it  wasch»sed  and  thckey 

an  twenty,  ami  seldt»m  exceetletl  lorty  per-  •  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  V ,  tht:y  marched 

US.  Theseconsistetlprincipally  t)f  tlie*Mieu-  in  a  both",  with  their  captain  at  their  head,  to 
il  French,"'  and  some  few  Irish  Calh«)Iics,  the  resitlenoe  r»f  this  p'UlIeman,  an«l  Captain 
nong  whom  were  tlie  late  Messr.'j.  Patrick    (^albraith  demaiub-.l  the  key  oi  tlie  church. 

ennet,  Robert  Walsh  and  William  Stenson.  •  It  >o  hai»penrd  that  Mr.  P had  fallen  un- 

boat  tiic  year  1770  tht*  Caflntlics  havim;  in-  der  su^picimi  of  bein:;  disailected  to  the  cause 
cased  in  numbers,  determineil  to  build  a  of  American  indept>ndeiice,  and.  on  .*>eeiii<^  a 
lurch.  A  lot  for  i\\\<  purpose,  frtintiit;^  on  body  of  soldiers  halteil  in  froid  of  his  house, 
iratoga  and  Charb»s  .streets,  wa**  t.»btainetl  ho  apprehended  they  were  abt»ul  to  make  him 
om  Mf.  Cai roll,  antl  on  the  ntMlh  west  side  ■  prisoner;  but  on  b;irnini;  their  ohject  he 
r  it  a  very  plain  brick  buibiiniC  wa*«  enrcted, '  reatlily  deli\eretl  the  key  to  Captain  (lalbraith. 
r  the  mo<!est  dimen"ii'»ns  of  about  twenty-  The  ctmipany  then  moved  oil',  opened  the 
.ve  by  ttiirty  feet,  lo!i«4  knt)wn  as  St.  Peter's  .  church,  and.  after  they  had  satisfied  their  de- 
hurch.  JMr.  John  .McNabb  erected  or  su-  .  votion,  the  Catht»lics  retaineil  pt>s.s«'Ssion  of 
arintended  the  buildin:;  until  llie  walls  ami  the  kov  and  the  cluurh  until  the  close  of  the 
he  roof  were  completed.  It  is  probable  that  •  revolutit"»nary  war;  aller  which  period  the 
be  church  w  as  then  used  lor  the  purpos».'S  of  sum  of  two  humlreil  poUTnN  was  nii^eil  by 
nMTship  although  in  an  unllnished  stat<;.  lie-  ■  subscription,  and  p.iiil  to  .Mr.  I',  in  di<char:;e 
nt  its  cODipIetiim  the  superintenilent  failed  of  the  debt  due  to  him,  ami  he  relimpiished 
a  buslLOss,  owiii:;  a  debt  on  account  of  the  all  claim  uptm  the  church. 
uiliiin^:?.  of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  Marylaml '  There  was  no  resident  pastor  at  the  church 
urreucy,  (about  live  hundred  ami  lorty  dol-    before  the  year  1781.    The  Uev.  Mr.  Phelan, 

ITS.)    The  principal  creditor.  Mr.  P ,    an  Irish  prieht,  passeil  rapidly  throULch  H.ilti- 

!  more.  ceUbrateil  mass  ami  preached  in  Kng- 

•  Fw  a  triichhisr  account  of  the  expuWon  of  iIic  jj^,,^  j^^  j;^  p^^^.^..^.  ^^i„,rch,  and  al<o  preachctl 
.eadJtts,  sec  >orth  AmcricauKv view  fur  April.    .     „        .    ^     .,      »      ,-  i  j      i     j 

j90.  1  *"  French  for  the  Acadians,  who  understood 
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English  imperfectly.    In  the  year  1732  Count ;  he  was  in  the  order  of  Providence  tc 

Rochambeaii  returninj^  with  his  army  from  ;  hii^hest  place  in  the  American  Ch 

Yorktown  halted  iti  Haltimnre,  whcn^  sonic  of  •  prp[)aration  was  thr»  practice  of  evei 

his  troops  remained  until  tho  close  ()f  the  war.    juid  the  a^Jsuluous  pef.»rmance  of  cv< 

The  Icffion  of  the  Duke  Ue  Laii/«*rn  »»nc:im]M'd    witli  a  chccrful.noss  that  was  only  cqi 

on  the  nrroiind  where  tho  ruth(;ch\d  now  stan-ls,  :  his  uiodcstv. 

which,  as  well  as  that  around  St.  l\li.r*s,  was  '.     lielorethe  revolution  the  Catholics  < 

then  covered  with  fon»st  trees.    The  chaplnin>  .  ira  were  dependent  on  the  spiritual 

of  the  French  army  fiequoiitlycolebratfd  mass  _  tion  of  tlie  bishop  (vicar  apostolic 

in  this  place.    On  one  occasion  a  ijrand  mass  •  London  district :  but  afier  the  rcvolut 

was   celebrated   with   p-cat  military  pomp.  -  was  very  little  communication   b€t\ 

The  celebrant  was  an  Irish  priest,  chaplain  to  •  bishop  and  the  Catholics  on  this  sic 

General  Count  Kochambeau.    The  bands  of.  Atlantic.    Shortly  after  the  war  the  < 

the  French  reiriment?  accompanied  the  sacred  '.  Maryland  and  lVnn.<ylvania,  convinc 

service  with  solemn  music,  the  ollTcers  and  •  necessity  of  havin:^  a  superior  on  t 

soldiers  attended  in  full  uniform,  and  a  larije  -^  roqucsti\!  prrniission  of  the  holy  see  t 

conco«irse  of  the  people  of  the  town  wen* ;  a  superior  from  their  own  body,  whicl 

present,  so  that  the  small  chun'h  was  not  only  '  havin:^  b'v»n  acceded  to,  their  unanin: 

crowded,  but  the  spacious  yanl  in  front  was    iragfs  centred  in  th<*  R«'V.  .rohn  Carro 

also  fdled.  /  nomination  was  ap]iroved  by  the  holy 

St.  Peter's  remained  in  an  uTifinished  state  .  ample  power,  even  that  of  adniiniitter 
until  IT.'^.'J.  In  the  followinc:  yoar  the  Mcv,  ■  firmation,  was  immediately  confem 
Charles  Sewell  came  to  rfside  in  Baltimore,  '  him.* 

having  bi»en  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Peter's.  >  In  the  year  17S9,  tlie  earliest  gtincr 
and  was  the  first  resident  Catholic  priest. ;  inaj  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  c 
The  conpH'ciration  havini;  increased  so  much  State<«  of  which  we  find  any  account, 
as  to  make  a  larscer  Church  necessary,  an  ail-  •  in  llaltimore.  At  that  meelin":  it  was 
dition  to  St.  Peter's  was  built  of  lari^«-r  dlnim-  ;  that  the  sovereisrn  pontirt*  sh^-uld  be  r 
sions  tlian  the  orii;i!ial  Church.  .  to  establish  an  epi.<!Copal  see  in  Baltim< 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sew(dl  was  the  oniv  pa«?tor  •  tfie  Urv.  Dr.  Carroll  was  recommem 
for  two  or  three  years.  This  respectable  .  siiitrd)le  person  for  the  office  of  chiel 
priest,  thoui^h  a  faithful  and  zealou<j  clers^y-  ■;  The  recpiest  and  nomination  wore  ac 
man,  had  vorv  moderate  abilities  as  an  orator. "'  at  Homo.  It  became  necessary  for  Di 
In  the  year  17^6  the  Rev.  John  Carroll  was  ^  logo  to  Europe  to  receive  con^^ecratior 
stationed  at  St.  Peter's,  and  in  conjunction  >  coidinirly  n-paired  to  England  and  p 
with  Mr.  Sewell  attended  to  the  laborious  du- :'  hinistdJ'for  that  purpO'?e  to  the  Rt.  Re 
ties  of  the  mission  as  parish  priest  for  several ,  Walmslcy,  bishop  of  Rama,  senior  vie 
years.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  I3alti-  '  tolic  of  Enjrland.f  By  invitation  of 
more  on  the  parable  of  the  ten  viri^iris,  which  *>  Wt-ld,  Esij..  the  consecration  of  llie  ni 
was  much  admired.  The  classical  pin-ity  of '  op  was  periorraed,  <luring  a  solemn  hij 
his  composition,  the  sweetness  of  his  maiincr, ',  in  the  ele;xant  chapol  of  Lulworth  c 
and  his  earnest  piety  made  a  deep  impression  •  Sunday,  the  loth  Auijust,  1790,  and  1 
upon  his  audience ;  and  on  preachini;  a  see- '  nificence  of  that  gcTitleman  omitted 
ond  time,  soon  afler,  he  became  a  decided  /  that  could  possibly  add  dignity  to  so  i; 
favorite.    Ilis  sermons  were  .so  much  admired  \  a  ci-romony. 

that  many  ih-otestants  attended  them  with  ^  It  was  during  his  short  .«tay  in  Engl: 
great  satisfaction.  This  distingnishc*!  man,  \  .^i^hop  Carroll  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nag 
whose  name  is  in  benediction,  seems  to  have  '  had  been  sent  by  the  superior  genen 
possessctl  that  inherent  characteristic  of  true  /  Sulpitians  from  Paris  to  London,  t( 
greatness  which  commands  respect  and  ad-  s 
miration  on  a  first  acquaintance.    Destined  as )     *  Mctrop.  p.  155.    f  Cath.  Mis.  rol.  i 
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B  npoo  the  expediency  of  establishing^  had  become  so  numerous  that,  notwithstand- 
l^ealseminaiy  in  America.  The  good)  ing  the  oi^anization  of  St.  Patrick's  and  St. 
BDCOuraged  the  pious  design,  and  on  S  John*s  congregations,  St.  Peter*s  was  crowded 
of  July,  1791,  Rev.  Mr.  Nagot,  with )  to  excess  on  Sunday's  and  holidays,  at  the 
niests  of  the  society,  arrived  in  Balti-  \  high  mass,  although  several  ma.*(ses  were  cele- 
id  founded  the  Seminary  of  St.  Ma- )  bratcd  at  diifercnt  hours  in  the  morning.  Ne- 
iwring  their  voyage  they  were  accom-  (  cessity  demanded  the  erection  of  a  larger 
ty  the  celebrated  Chateaubriand,  then  )  Church,  and  the  good  bishop  laid  the  comer 
man,  on  a  visit  to  America.  }  stone  of  the  present  Cathedral  on  the  7th  of 

imndation  of  this  excellent  seminary,  S  July,  1806.  In  180S  episcopal  sees  were  es- 
leiy  of  so  many  good  priests,  pro- )  tabliiihed  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
ke  happiest  results  for  religion  and  let-  (  and  Bardstown,  and  Baltimore  was  erected 
I  ftoon  led  to  the  establishment  of  that )  into  a  metropolitan  Church,  by  which  arrange- 
terary  institution,  St.  Mary's  College.  (  mcnt  Dr.  Carroll  was  invested  with  the  dig- 
is  return  to  America,  Bishop  CaiTolI )  nity  of  archbishop. 

opoQ  his  res{x>nsible  duties  with  ardor  ?  Before  the  year  IS  10,  when  the  newly  ap- 
sess.  It  maybe  interesting  to  observe  S  pointed  bishops  were  consecrated,  there  were 
liis  time  the  whole  thirteen  original )  only  two  prelates  in  the  United  States,  Dr. 
«re  included  in  his  diocess.  There  s  Carroll  and  his  coadjutor;  now  there  are 
leteen  priests  in  Maryland  and  five  in  )  twenty  bishops  and  one  archbishop.  Since 
rania.  The  number  of  Catholics  at  ( the  year  1821,  when  the  Cathedral  was  dedi- 
iod  in  Maniand  amounted  to  about  )cated  to  the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  several 
thousand,  dispersed  chiefly  through  (  provincial  councils  have  been  held  in  it.  At 
atiy.  In  Pennsylvania  there  were  S  the  last,  which  was  assembled  in  1840,  there 
▼en  thousand*  and  other  places  about  ?  were  present  one  archbishop,  twelve  bishops* 
nindred,  not  including  the  Canadians  S  and  twenty-four  priest?.  How  sfrand  and  im- 
:h  west  of  the  Ohio.  /  posing  was  this  spectacle,  and  what  a  contrast 

H  a  diocesan  synod  was  held  by  Bish-  s  did  it  form  with  the  rcsourccs  and  the  ceremo- 
lU  in  Baltimore,  at  which  several  de- )  nial  of  the  American  Church  as  they  existed 
discipline  were  enacted.  This  synod  \  but  a  few  years  before !  After  the  dedication 
nded  by  twenty  priests.  )  of  the  Cathedral,  divine  service  was  not  per- 

time  alter  this  period  a  veiy  painful  (  formed  in  St.  Peter*s  Church  on  Sundays  for 
rolved  upon  the  bishop  by  the  miscon- )  several  years :  subsequently,  however,  this 
'  a  German  or  Dutch  priest,  named  (  Church  was  opened  on  Sundays,  until  of  late 
laptist  Cousy,  who,  being  irregular, )  it  was  removed  by  the  board  of  trustees  with 
pended  by  him.  Cousy  was  refracto-  ( the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop, 
having  assembled  some  of  his  coun-  S  The  erection  of  several  new  Churches  in  the 
,  said  mass  iu  an  old  house  fonnerly )  city,  and  the  ample  space  alibi ded  in  the  Ca- 
.  a  theatre.  Dr.  Carioll  at  length  re-  S  thedral,  together  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
to  excommunicate  him,  and  on  the  \  viding  a  school  for  the  male  children  of  the 
Bd  day  preached  on  the  occasion, )  congregation,  were  deemed  sufficient  reasons 
lis  text  from  2  Cor.  iii.,  and  manifest- )  for  dispensing  with  St.  Peter's  as  a  Church.^ 
:  sensibility.  Sentence  of  excommuni-  ]  On  its  former  site  a  noble  building  is  in  pro- 
ras  formally  pronounced  against  Cousy, )  gress  of  erection,  destined  for  the  purposes  of 
biiowers  immediately  deserted  him.  I  a  Catholic  school.  It  will  be  constructed  in 
.  Peter's  Church,  in  the  year  1800,  the )  the  Gothic  style,  and  its  dimensions  will  ba 
sonard  Neale  was  consecrated  bishop  \  127  feet  long  and  50  in  width. 
yna  and  cosdjutor  cum  jure  mecasionit ) 

tt.  Kev.  John  Carroll.  (     *  St.  Peter's  was  litoated  not  more  thaa  sixtr 

»•««  «««*•  fif  Tt^i^^*^  «.«•  f k<i  r^tk*  (  yard*  from  the  Cathedral ;  and  the  lot  oo  whidi 
nany  years  St.  Peter  s  was  the  Cathe-  S  f^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^.j^j^.^^'  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ .,  ^ 

nireh  of  Baltimore,  but  the  Calholics ;  most  ciwvouient  hwatioB  fer  the  lebool-lioiuc. 
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Although  the  venerable  patriarch  who  laid  :  ceeded  by  the  Most  Rev.  Lmnnd  Kea 

the  foundation  stone  of  the  Cathedral  did  not )  survived  him  only  a  few  months.    U] 

live  to  witness  the  dedication  of  this  stately  ;  demise  the  Most  Rev.  Ambrose  Ma 

edifice,  his  zeal,  cnterpriije  and  piety  survive  ;  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan  chair 

in  this  noble  legacy  to  the  Catholics  of  the  '  he  occupied  for  twelve  years,  and  w; 

present  day.    Who  that  remembers  Bishop ;,  ceeded  by  the  Most  Rev.  James  !¥! 

Carroll  can  think  of  his  venerable  person  and  /  who  died  in  October,  1834,  leaving  thi 

bis  many  virtues  without  emotion  ?    To  the  (  diocess  to  the  charge  of  his  coadjuti 

exalted  qualifications  of  the  good  priest  and  )  Most  Rev.  Samuel  JEIccleston,*  by  wh 

bishop  he  added  the  warm  patriotism  of  a  gen-  (  affairs  of  the  Church  are  now  wise 

uine  American,  the  suavity  and  refinement  of.  prosperously  administered. 

a  polished  gentleman,  and  the  attainments  of  '     How  thrilling  are  the  reminisceocei 

an  accomplished  scholar.    Active  in  every  >  elder  Catholics  of  Baltimore,  who,  whi 

measure  that  was  adopted  to  promote  science  )  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  sublime 

and  advance  education,  as  well  as  prompt  and  ]  ries  of  our  holy  religion  with  so  much 

assiduous  in  every  effort  to  relieve  the  poor  )  dor  and  imi)osing  ceremony  in  the  Cat 

and  comfort  the  afflicted,  he  was  a  universal :  recall  to  their  mind  the  little  church  in 

favorite.    In  social  intercourse  he  knew  no  )  Bishop  Carroll  presided,  where  the  poi 

difference  of  creeds,  and  he  cherished  among  ( the  vestments  and  the  plainness  of  th 

his  warm  friends  many  who  were  conspicu- 1  seemed  rather   adapted   to  the  size 

ous  for  their  attachment  and  devotion  to  doc- }  church  than  the  character  of  the  congn 

trines  and  forms  of  faith,  widely  ilifferin^  from  {  or  the  dignity  of  the  office.    True,  tha 

those  which  he  piofessed.     No  man  could )  sanctuary  was  filled  with  a  constella 

better  exemplify  the  consistency  of  sincere  (  bright  star?,  as  the  Nagots,  Gamier 

humility  of  heart  with  true  dignity  of  charac- )  bourgs,   Davids,   Flagets,    Marcschali 

ter  and  manners,  or  the  possession  of  the  /  others,  whose  subsequent  career,  as  us 

highest  intellectual  endowments  with  the  most )  brilliant,  shed  light  and  blessings  in  its  i 

modest  deportment.  I  And  while  the  memor}' dwells  upon  the 

„  „  ,  ,  ,      .         ,       -  )  of  those  apostles,  is  not  tlie  predominai 

••  He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  jrood  one  i        (   .  .  ^  .     . 

«        ,.        .      r  •        1  1     '       1-  ^  tiiuent  that  of  gratitude   to  God,   wl 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  ii|)oken  and  persuading ;        )  ^  ' 

And  to  those  that  sought  him  sweet  as  .ummcr.")^*'-^''''**^^  ^""^'^^  *^"'"*^*^   beginnings  witl 

)  glorious  results,  and  has  hallowed  the 
TuU  of  years  and  good  works,  the  venera-  j  of  those  holy  men  in  the  abundant  if 
ble  Archbishop  Carroll  surrendered  his  soul  to )  tlieir  virtue  and  zeal ! 
his  Maker  on  the  3d  of  December,  1815,  in  { 
the  eightietli  year  of  his  age,  and  was  sue- )     *  Consecrated  on  the  Uih  September, 
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FOREIGN.  }  tion.— The  cause  of  the  Catholic  n 

Rome.— Letters  apostolic  of  our  most  holy  }  committed  to  our  lowliness  by  the  Si 

father  Gregory  XVI.,  by  divine  Providence  ■  Prince  of  pastors,  and  most  loving  repi 

DODe :  in  which  are  recommendnd   and  nr.  /  th^  human  ram.  Chrint  .Tnniis.  nnrl  th*  i 
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if  pcniiciqqs  to  souls.    With  what  grief?  the  year  1841 ;  which,  indeed,  we  ordered  to 
we  hsve  been  lorced  to  deplore,  for  )  be  printed,  that  there  might  exist  that  peren- 
yein  past,  the  most  sad  vicissitudes  of)  nial  monument  of  our  apostolic  solicitude  and 
te  Church  in  Spain,  is  now,  indeed,  most  s  reprobation. 

deutf  ascertained.  Verily  that  people  has )  We  were  raised  to  a  hope  that  our  voice, 
varied  from  the  most  holy  teaching  of  its  {  which  was  bursting  forth  from  the  most  af- 
I,  and  is,  with  all  its  might,  addicted  to  y  dieted  heart  of  the  common  father  of  all  the 
orthodox  faith;  its  clergy,  for  the  most  (  faithful,  would  be  heard,  and  that,  through  the 
fight  strenuously  the  battles  of  the  Lonl ;;  iteration  of  our  admonitions  and  expostula- 
almost  all  its  holy  prelates,  albeit  hara.ssed  ( tions,  the  harsh  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
[lit  manner  to  excite  pity,  nay,  even  though  )  religion  might  cease.  For  this  cause  we  have 
and  afflicted  with  the  severest  suffer-  /  assuredly  never  omitted,  prostrated  nights  and 
exert  themselves,  according  to  their  ( days  at  the  foot  of  Him  that  was  crucified, 
in  giving  care  to  the  salvation  of)  amid  many  tears  and  groans,  and  in  humility 
own  flocks.  Nevertheless,  men  of  per-  (  of  heart,  to  pray  that,  for  his  immeasurable 
»n,  and  those  too  not  few  in  number,  are )  mercy,  he  would  be  pleased  to  stretch  forth  a 
there,  who,  joined  together  in  nefarious  (  helping  hand  to  the  laboring  nation  of  Spain, 
aation,  and,  like  the  waves  of  a  wild  sea )  and  show  the  light  of  his  truth  to  the  wander- 
Muting  forth  confusion,  carry  on  a  most  foul  \  ers,  that  they  might  return  to  the  ways  of  jus- 
IHr  ngainst  Christ  and  his  saints,  and  combine  { tice.  But  in  the  inscrutable  divine  judgment 
%m  endeavors  impiously  to  turn  out  the  Cath- )  no  event  has  as  yet  answere<l  our  hope ;  nay, 
Ifie  religion,  on  which  the  greatest  detriment  ( we  daily  behold  evils  so  increase  throughout 
!■■  ■Ircady  been  inflicted.  )  those  most  extensive  regions,  that  it  would 

We  indeed,  according  to  the  duty  of  our  (appear  as  though  utter  destniction  to  the  Cath- 
r,  raising  up  our  apostolic  voice,  have  ;  olic  religion  were  being  openly  planned. 
omitted  publicly  to  lament  the  most  griev-  }  For,  passing  over  in  silence  very  many  other 
I  wounds  dealt  to  the  Church  by  the  govern-  S  things  sufTiciently  ascertained,  which  have 
of  Madrid  ;  and  we  have  declared  plainly )  been  there  most  recently  decreed  or  actually 
feoB  and  void  all  acts  promulgated  by  the  civil  ( executed  against  the  most  holy  laws  of  the 
pewer  aguinst  the  rights  and  laws  of  the  )  Church  and  the  rights  of  the  apostolic  see,  we 
Ciorieh  herself.  We  have,  moreover,  with  all  (  grieve  that  things  have  reached  such  a  degree 
llgBilication  of  grief,  vehemently  complained  )  of  wickedness  that,  by  malice  truly  diaboli- 
Sf  the  most  atrocious  calamities  and  injuries  c  cal,  an  execrable  law  has  been  proposed  in 
Bftied  to  our  venerable  brothers  the  bishops  of)  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  the 
(hit  kingdom,  and  the  sacred  persons  of  each )  chief  object  of  which  is  that  lawful  eccleslas- 
of  the  rlergy,  as  well  as  of  the  abomina- )  tical  authority  be  abolished,  and  the  Impious 
established  in  the  sacred  place,  and  the  /  opinion  become  law,  that  lay  authority,  by 
nelesiastical  goods  that  have  been  sacrilc-  \  virtue  of  its  supreme  jurisdiction,  has  domin- 
gionsly  despoiled,  put  up  to  auction,  and  ad- )  ion  over  the  Church  herself  and  her  affairs. 
lodged  to  the  public  treasury ;  at  the  same  (  In  fact»  it  is  determined  by  that  law  that  no 
lime,  recalling  to  the  memories  of  those  con- )  account  of  the  apostolic  see  shall  be  held  by 
eemed  the  penalties  and  censures  incurred  at  ( the  Spanish  nation ;  that  all  communication 
■see  by  the  mere  act  which  the  apostolic  con- )  with  it  for  all  manner  of  graces,  indultos,  and 
itttntion  and  the  Oecumenic  councils  inflict )  concessions  shall  be  intercepted,  and  that  those 
m  thote  who  do  not  fear  to  perpetrate  such  s  who  contravene  this  prescript  shall  be  severe- 
nimcs.  And  tliis  duty  of  our  apostolic  office  )  ly  punished.  It  is  also  decreed  that  letters 
W%  look  care  to  have  once  and  again  per-  ( apostolic  and  other  rescripts  issued  by  the 
in  each  of  two  allocutions  held  to  our ;  same  holy  sec,  unless  they  simll  have  been 
brothers  the  cardinals  of  the  holy  I  demanded  by  Spain,  shall  not  only  not  be  kept 
Church,  in  the  kalends  of  February,  { and  want  all  efficacy,  but  that  they  shall  be 
b  tte  ynr  18S6»  and  the  kalends  of  March  of)  denounced  to  the  civil  authority  in  the  short<* 
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est  interval  of  time,  by  those  whom  they  shall  \  each,  our  venerable  brotherSt  the 
reach,  that  by  it  they  may  be  delivered  to  the  ^  primates,  archbishops,  bishops,  wherever 
government ;  and  for  those  who  shall  violate  \  whithersoever  the    Catholic  world 
this  prescript  a  penalty  also  is  fixed ;  it  is  ( bavins:  favor  and  communion  with  this 
moreover  onlaincd  that  impediments  of  matri' ^  sec,  by  that  charity  in  which  we  are  one 
mony  shall  be  subject  to  the  bishops,  until  a  ( the  Lord,  and  by  that  faith  by  which  we  i 
code  of  civil  laws  shall  establish  a  distinction  ^  alosce  into  one  body,  that,  mingling  their teisJ 
between  the  contract  and  the  sacramr-ut  of ;  with  ours,  they  unanimously  strive  to 
matrimony;  that  no  cause  involvins;  relii^ious  '  tiie  divine  wrath,  and  implore  tlie  mercy 
matters  shall  be  sent  from  Spain  to  llonie ; ;  the  omnipotent  God  for  the  unhappy  S| 
and  that  in  no  time  shall  a  nuncio  or  lon^atc  of  Miation,  and  earnestly  study  to  inflame 
this  holy  see  be  there  admitted  with  the  power  :  rlorc^'  and  people  to  assiduous  prayer  fori 
of  granting  f^raccs  or  dispcn<iations,  even  gra-  :]  same  object.    We  will  and  command, 
tuitously.     What  more !     Tlie  most  sacred  '-:  over,  that  each  our  venerable  brothen, 
right  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  confirm  or  re-  ( archbishops  and  bishops  within  our  pent 
ject  the  bishops  elected  in  Spain  is  plainly  ^  sovereignty,  in  such  manner  as  they 
excluded;  and  the  punishment  of  exile  is  to  I  deem  most  expedient  in  the  Lord,  have  ai 
be  inflicted  as  well  on  all  priests  designated  to  [  that  public  supplications  be  addressed  to 
any  episcopal  church,  who  shall  seek  confirm-  /  Father  of  mercies  that,  for  the  sake  of  i 
ation  or  letters  apostolic  from  this  holy  see,  (  blood  of  his  Son,  which  was  shed  for  aD,l 
as  on  all  metropolitans  who  shall  demand  the  >  days  of  temptation  may  be  shortened  in 
pallium  from  it.    After  this  it  is  indeed  to  be  )  kingdom  of  Spain.    And  that  God  may  i 
wondered  at  that  the  Roman  pontiff  himself  is  |  easily  incline  his  ear  to  our  prayers,  let 
in  that  law  asserted  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  cen-  /  suppliantly  approach    the  virgin    mother 
tre  of  the  Church,  since  room  fur  communica-  ^  God,  the  most  powerful  protectress  of  tiiB 
tion  with  him  is  not  left,  save  by  the  license  }  Church,  our  most  loving  mother  to  aU,iiA 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  government. ;  tlie  most  faithful  patron  of  Spain ;  let  tha 
Desiring,  then,  with  all  our  niiglit  to  re-  ,■  sock  further  the  suliragcs  of  the  prince  of  the 
strain,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  the  evils  which  (  apostles,  whom  Christ  made  the  rock  of  thii 
in  this  great  perturbation  of  the  Catholic  re-  -•,  Church,  against  which  the  gates  of  liell  ihil! 
ligion  throughout  Spain  are  there  growing  \  not  prevail ;  also  those  of  all  in  heaven,  op^ 
more  heavy ;  and  to  give  our  assistance  to  <  cially  tliose  who  have  made  Spain  illustiiM 
thosemostdearof  the  faithful, who, lons^ since,  (by  their  virtue,  sanctity,  and  miracles.   Il 
are  stretching  forth  suppliant  hands  towards  { order  that  each  of  the  faithful,  of  cveiy  orte 
us,  we  have  determined,  after  the  example  of  ^  degree  and  condition,  may  pentevere  in  pr^tt 
our  predecessors,  to  resort  to  the  prayers  of  ( and  supplication,  with  more  fervent  chariot 
the  universal  Church,  and  most  studiously  to  )  and  with  riper  fruit,  we  have  detennined  ti 
excite  tlie  piety  of  all  Catholics  towards  that  (  prolfor,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  treasures 
nation.    And  certainly,  as  no  one  can  be  sepa-  j,  heavenly  giills.    Hence,  we  grant  a  pi© 
rated  from  participation  in  this  sadness,  and  /  indulgence  in  the  form  of  a  jubilee,  to  bt 
as  in  such  peril  of  n.Iis:ion  and  faith  the  cause  (  gained  hy  all  the  faithful  of  Christ  who,  dal^ 
of  grief  is  tlic  same  to  all,  the  manner  of  as- ;  purified  by  sacramental  confession,  and  1C» 


sistancc  of  all  ought  equally  to  be  one  and  the 
same.  Therefore,  while  wc  renew  and  con- 
firm, by  these  letters  apostolic,  the  complaints 
and  expostulations  published  in  the  allocu- 


freshed  by  the  most  holy  eucharist,  shall  bt< 
present  at  least  three  times  at  solemn  supp&a 
cations,  to  be  appointed  by  the  proper  ordini"] 
ry  of  each,  and  shall  fervently  pray,  on  thi 
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tions  tliat  have  been  mentioned,  and  abrogate  (  account  above  mentioned,  three  times  witiiil 
and  declare  to  be  of  no  force  all  acts  hitherto  |^  fifteen  days,  in  churches  to  be  designated  bf 
done  by  the  government  of  Matlrid  against )  the  ordinaries  themselves, 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  Church  and  of  ^  We  tnist  that  it  vn\\  be,  that  tht  angd*  9f 
this  most  holy  w&^^  we  again  and  again  exhort  ^/yrace,  holdiyig  ihe  golden  Hah  mtd  Ikt  tkmMi 
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gjoid  in  iheir  Aandf,  will  offer  to  the  Lord,  on  (  Establislied  Church  arc  appalled  at  the  spread 
tailor  q^gti2(2,  our  fervent  and  humble  pray-/ of  doctrines,  which  by  dc^roes  will  merirc 
EI,  and  those  of  the  whole  Church  for  Spain;  I  themselves  in  the  avowal  of  Catholic  tnith. 
ad  fbatt  He,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  receiving; )  If  they  have  not  been  able  to  o]ipase  a  barrier 
ke  same  I'rom  them  with  a  beni&rnant  countu- 1  to  the  new  reform,  it  was  not  from  a  lack  of 
,  will  be  pleased  to  condescend  to  our)  i^ood  will  to  do  so.  The  fact  is  that  tlieir  au- 
aod  the  common  vows  of  the  faithi'iil,  ?  thority  carries  no  wei<;ht  with  it,  as  it  is  im- 
lad*  at  the  same  time,  to  clfect,  that  by  his  (  possible  for  them  to  a!;!:rec  among  tliemselvcs 
light  hand,  and  the  arm  of  his  strength,  all  ad-  /  upon  any  particular  point. 
— mlties  and  errors  being  overthrown,  our\  <*  The  rectors  of  colio^cs  have  placed  all  tlic 
holy  mother  the  Church  may  there  at  length )  folio  volumes  of  their  libraries,  as  it  were  in 
Ibsathe  again  from  such  calamities,  and  enjoy  I  thu  Inder^  a  (general  ])rohibitioii  havinu^  been 
Ihst  peace  and  liberty  with  which  Christ  en-;  issued,  cautioning  the  studenU  against  their 
lowed  her.  (  use.    But  why  resort  to  this  rigorous  expe- 

'  Batthatthese  our  letters  may  the  more  ea.«ily  )  dient?  Betlarmin  is  still  to  be  found  even 
ihwome  known  to  all,  and  that  no  one  may  be )  among  the  b(X)ks  of  smaller  dimensions,  which 
HHe  to  allege  ignorance  of  them,  we  will  and  )  the  students  are  permitted  to  read.  Fortu- 
that  they  be  published  at  the  gates  of  the  )  nately,  they  say,  Bcllarmin  is  not  taken  from 
lica  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  of  our  (  us ! 

loiic  Chancery,  of  the  palace  of  the  gov-  /     **  The  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  have 

ID  Monte  Citatorio,  and  also  in  the  held  (  been  selected  bv  Providence,  as  the  instrument 

Flora  de  Urbe,  according  to  custom,  by  )  by  which  a  general  return  to  Catholicity  is  to 

one  of  our  messengers,  and  that  copies  of  ^  be  effected.  The  eyes  of  all  England  arc  fixed 

m  be  left  ailixed  in  thase  places.  }  on  tliis  divine,  and  the  most  fervent  vows  are 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the  ring  (  offered  to  heaven  for  his  conversion.    It  may 

^the  Fisherman,  on  the  22ddayof  Februar}',  ^  not  be  amiss  to  give  you  a  more  particular 

in  the  year  18-12,  of  our  Pontificate  xii.  }  description  of  this  individual,  who  controls  tho 

A.  Card.  Lambruschini.     (  sentiments  of  more  than  six  hundred  students 

£xGLAKD. — Or/urd  movements. — The  fol-  /  of  the  University.    He  is  forty  years  old,  and 

IswiDZ  intercstins:  letter  relative  to  affairs  at  (  of  a  middle  stature.    His  features  emaciated 

Oilbrd,  we  take  from  the  Jlmi  of  the  3d  of)  by  study  and  perhaps  by  austerity,  wear  the 

March.  ( im])re8S  of  modesty  and  reflection,  and  com- 

■•  I  have  hastened  to  infonn  myself  about )  mand  venenition.    He  delivers  a  weekly  lec- 

^Ihe  wonders  which  are  related  concerning  the  ^  ture  in  his  church.    I  omitted  to  state,  that 

ftotestant  University  of  Oxford ;  and  the  tes- )  the  six  hundred  .students  already  alluded  to, 

tiiBODj  of  tliose  whom  I  have  questioned  upon  I  openly  declare  themselves  of  his  party.    His 

Ibe  subject,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  ac- )  favorite  expression  in  reference  to  the  new 

curacy  of  what  I  intend  to  communicate.  The }  refonn,  is.  Nan  debuit  fieri,  ted  factum  valet: 

mst  cheering  prospects  fur  Catholicity  are  >  it  was  not  necessary,  but  once  effected,  it  holds 

exhibited  in  this  quarter.  We  btdiold  there  the  ^  fcood,    Mr.  Newman  has  an  energy  of  charac- 

prognostics  of  a  remarkable  revolution,  by  ^  ter,  which  is  neither  weakened  nor  intimi- 

which  wandering  flocks  will  be  brought  back )  dated  by  the  threats  and  efforts  of  the  Angli- 

lo  the  fold  of  unity ;  the  work  is  advancing, ')  can  bishops.  Of  late  however  he  has  been  for 

and  the  finger  of  God  is  there  gradually  dis- )  several  days  in  a  very  pensive  mood.    One  of 

posing  the  mind  for  the  accomplishment  oi'i  his  pupils,  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

Ibis  happy  change.    No  human  power  can )  who  went  to  thank  him  for  the  impressions 

lesist  the  present  course  of  things.  ?  he  had  received  from  his  instructions,  found 

**  It  has  been  announced  in  the  papers,  that  j  him  at  his  small  country-house,  seated  in  a 

( the  Anglican  bishops  judged  it  necessary  to )  room  that  was  almost  bare,  without  carpet  or 

adopt  some  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  \  fire,  and  containing  no  other  furniture  than  a 

m.   it  is  true.    Those  heads  of  the  >  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  a  few  books. 
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He  was  there  obsorvinrj^  an  a1)soIutc  silence,  the  zeal  and  courage  of  her  apostolic  men. 
anil  thoiii^h  his  voting  vi<itiT  bc<2:an  to  shed  But  there  is  certainly  reason  to  lament  that,  it 
tears  in  hi^  prcscnre,  ho  j:tiil  rcmiiini'd  pur-  this  country  where  our  holy  faith  is  daily 
fleetly  mute.  Hut  whon  tho  youth  advanced  sailed  by  new  works  from  the  pres?,  so  littlt 
to  take  leave  of  him.  hi*  pn'ssi'd  his  hand  \\  ilh  encriry  is  maidfosted  for  t!ic  support  of  Catho- 
unusual  feelini:,  sayinu:,  <»«>l  bh'ss  vou.  lie  i>uhlications,  as  if  the  torrent  of  fni<<repi«- 

"  May  the  Ahniirhty  vouohsaf."'  to  this  eini-  sr»ritatioii  should  not  be  stemmed,  or  the  elfbrii 
nent  man  that  i^r.xce  v*hich  will  aniuiatf  hiui  of  our  adversaries  could  be  elFectiially  opposed 
to  become  an  «»p«'n  advocate  of  the  true  faith,  without  tlie  aid  of  publications  whose  obicct 
the  love  of  whicli  he  ha-*  instilh'd  into  the  is  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  doctrines  tf 
hearts  of  his  pupils,  wlio  surpass  and  preccdt^  Catholicism.  In  makin<;^  this  remark  we  il- 
him  by  unitiii:;  themselves  to  tlic  ancient  lude  chiedy  to  the  apathy  with  which  the  opfw 
Church  I'*  rations  of  ilw!  Baltimore  Catholic  Tract  Sod* 

Jiiblr  Society. — In  the  Mixsioiuiry  Rt'irhter    ety  are  viewed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  d 
of  last  December,  cpioti'd  hy  the  .7;/i/.  it  is    nninity.    The  objects  of  this  society  are 
stated  that  durin>;  the  precedins^  year  the  re-    encoura^red  as  they  should  be,  and  we 
ceiptsof  the  Bible  Socii>ty  in  Kn<;land  amount-    well  reproach  ourselves  with  a  lack  of  zeal 
ed  to  1,058,51'">  pounds  sterlirij, or. ":j:5,n00,0()0.    reference  to  a  matter  of  paramount  im 
The   number  of  Bibles  aii«l   other  religious    ance  for  the  interests  of  rclig^ion.     We 
books  printed  by  the  society  is  3.}):{7,fU  4 !    dwell  upon  this  subject  more  at  length  at 
The  receipts  in  the  United  States  for  the  same    future  day. 

purposes  are  stated  to  be  SJ)  14.01*^,  without  \  Liheria. — The  holy  see  has  extended  tl 
including  the  collections  made  in  the  southern  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  apostolic  of  U 
states.  The  number  of  Bibles  and  other  reli-  Ciuinea,  the  Ver}*  Rev.  Dr.  Barron,  to  SientI 
gious  books  printed  during  the  year,  in  the  Leone,  and  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africtp 
United  States  alone,  is  251,710,  containins:  not  already  placed  under  the  care  of  other  cc- 
93,958,500  pages.  :  clesiastical  authority.    To  provide  for  the  cflft* 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  receipts  tingency  of  the  demise  of  the  prefect  apostoiie, 
obtained  in  other  countries  where  Protestant-  .  the  Rev.  John  Kelly,  tlie  companion  of  thl 
ism  exists,  the  sum  total  of  collections  through-  ..  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Barron,  in  this  mission,  is 
out  the  world  for  the  support  of  Protestant :  that  event  to  exercise  the  same  powers  uadi; 
missions,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ;  the  holy  see  shall  otherwise  ordain. — Caikm 
$10,000,000 !  The  collections  of  the  Associ- !  HerahL 
ation  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  which  '. 

are  applied  to  the  support  of  Catholic  mis-  f  DOMESTIC, 

sions,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  $500,000,  \      The  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  a  Janaenid 
about  one-twentieth  of  what  \h  appropriated  .  This  rare  discover}'  is  given  to  the  world  in 
to  the  cause  of   Protestantism,   though  the  •  late  number  of  the  *'  Banner  of  the  Croa' 
Catholic  missions  throughout  the  world  are  ;  in  the  following  precious  paragraph :   •• 
far  more  extensive  and  more  llourishing  than  ,  the  way,  here  is  a  singular  fact.     The 
those  of  the  various  I*rotestant  sects.    In  all  ,  have  anathematized  and  excommunicated 
this  there  is  s«unething  consoling  and  encour-  •  Jaiisrnists;  and  yet  the  metropolitan  of 
aging  to  the  Catholic,  while  at  the  same  time  ;.  Romish  Church  in  the  U.  States  is  one  of  t 
there  is  cause  for  regret.    Christianity  was  ■  party.'* 

not  establishe<l  or  propagated  by  means  of       Has  the  writer  been  hoaxed?     Or  is 
large  sums  <d*  money  :  its  great  source  of  sue-    another  of  llie  thousand  and  one  reckless 
ce.ss  was  the  pc^wer  of  God  that  gave  virtue  .  unblushing  calumnies  which  no  Catholic  ci 
and  c/ficacy  to  the  preaching  of  those  whom  ;  read  without  a  smile  of  pity  or  cootemil 
he  had  sent ;  and  thus  also  at  the  present  day  {  Go  on,  gentlemen !     Such  unprincipled 
docs  the  true  religion,  with  little  temporal )  stitutes  for  argument  will  not  be  lost  on 
means,  achieve  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  by  i  Yiotie^t  and  sensible  portion  of  your  mileis. 
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BISHOP    E!VGLAWD. 

L  biimiDg  and  a  shining  lii^ht*'  has  gone 
n  the  house  of  the  Lord !     That  busy 

• 

,  that  ever  teemed  with  vast  conceptions, 
-est  *  That  jEpn-at  heart,  always  rcspon- 
to  the  pic-rcing  cry  of  dibtress  or  the 
;  accents  of  afiection,  is  still !  That  elo- 
:ey  "which  charmed  while  it  instructed, 
:onvinced  without  ofiending,  is  hushed  ! 

powerful  frame,  that  never  wearied  in 
loin^,  "  in  journeys  often,  in  labors  and 
ilness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger 
lint,  in  many  fastings,'*  is  stark  in  earth  ! 
:he  XDaster  mind  that  irradiated  whole 
iphcr«!S  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of  infinite  in- 
ence. 

s  may  not  describe  our  desolation.  AVe 
not  estimate  the  bereavement  with  which 
p^hty  God  has  been  pleased  to  afllict  his 
ch.  It  13  only  left  to  us  to  hope  that  one 
seemed  to  do  his  Master's  work  so  f.iith- 

may,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  have 
I  mercy  in  his  sight  **  before  whom  an- 
reil  their  faces,"  while  many  a  flushing 
;  po«ir5  forth  its  orisons  for  his  eternal  rest. 
.  some  calmer  moment  we  may  attemj)t 
mmemorate  this  apostolic  man.* 

*  WhcD  heart!!  whose  home  is  heaven. 
Like  thine,  arc  called  from  earth, 

There  should  a  wrcutli  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

"And  I,  who  *wokc  each  morrow 

To  claAp  thy  hand  in  mine, 
VTho  fharcd  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 

Who»«  weal  or  wo  was  thine, — 

"  It  aluiuld  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow, 
And  I  're  in  vain  essayed  it. 

Bat  feci  I  cannot  now."  R. 

From  the  Caihulic  .Miiierliany. 

ira   BELOVKD   BISHOP    IS    .VO    .MOltK  ! 

iter  a  long   and   distressing    illness,  he 

red  Ia.st  Monday  morning,  at  ten  minutes 

•  o*clock,  in  the  Stith  year  of  his  age, 

twenty-second  of  his  episcopate.    We 

Mt  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  our 

*  Sec  page  3  of  eovcr. 


heart  ovenvhelmed  with  grief  at  this  irrepara- 
ble calamity. 

The  fatii^ues  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind 
attendant  on  his  late  journey  to  Europe,  and 
his  arduous  exertions  in  the  cau«e  of  reli«:ion 
immediately  on  arriving  in  America,  were  too 
much  even  for  his  powerful  constitution,  and 
he  returned  to  this  city  in  December  last  in 
ill  health.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
call  in  medical  advice. 

On  the  Thursday  of  Holy  "Week,  his  dis- 
ease became  alarming ;  but  he  soon  rallied,  and 
tor  nearly  a  week  we  cheered  ourselves  with 
the  hopes  that  he  had  at  last  passed  the  crisis. 
They  were  soon  blasted.  Towanls  the  close 
of  Easter  week  he  relapsed,  and  his  physi- 
cians pronounced  his  case  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  On  Tuesday,  the  Kith,  a  solemn 
high  mass  was  olferid  in  the  Cathedral  in  his 
behalf,  at  which  all  the  Catholic  clergy  then  in 
the  city  attended.  Immediately  afterwards 
they  assembled  around  his  bed,  to  assist  at 
his  receiving  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  pontifical.  He 
had  already  privatidy  received  the  Easter 
communion.  Never  shall  we  fors^ct  that  scene. 
Arrayed  in  his  episco))aI  robes,  his  counte- 
nance pale  indeed  and  emaciated,  but  only 
suiliciently  so  to  enhance  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  his  features,  the  priests  and  at- 
tendants struggling  in  vain  to  repress  outward 
manifestations  of  the  grief  that  wrung  their 
hearts,  he  alone  calm  and  collected,  suggest- 
ing the  slightest  particulars  that  might  be 
omitted,  and  correcting  any  mistake  which 
they,  overpowered  by  their  emotions,  might 
fall  into.  It  was  indeed  a  scene  worthy  of  a 
bishop's  death-bed.  On  this  occasion  he  ad- 
dressed his  clerg}'  for  near  half  an  hour,  and 
in  a  strain  of  eloquence  rarely  equalled,  never 
surpassed  by  himself  in  his  happiest  moments, 
with  words  burning  with  zeal  and  charity, 
atl verted  to  their  past  relations  towards  him- 
self, and  to  his  and  their  duties  to  their  con- 
gregations, and  gave  them  the  most  solemn  pa- 
ternal injunctions  for  their  future  conduct. 
We  hope  that  some  one  may  commit  his  words 
to  writing,  and  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
publish  them,  for  tliey  must  be  a  memento  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  Catho\\c  iik  \i!kie  ^\oc«i!&. 
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A  few  clnys  aflcrwanls  ho  again  received  |  this  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.    The 
comniunion,  and,  in  the  prayer  he  addressed 
aloud  to  the   Saviour  in  the  cucliarist,  gave 
expression  to  that  dee])  faith,  that  uilliiiir  re^iJ;- 
nation  and  joyful  confidence  in  the  ])rovidence 


of  God  which  ever  characterized  him  during 
life.    Death  found  his  soul  not  unprepared. 

It  had  been  his  invariable  custom  never  to 
leave  the  city  for  any  time  witiiout  havinaj 
fully  settled  all  his  temporal  alfaii-s ;  and  from 
the  moment  his  sickness  was  judi^ed  serious 
he  devoted  part  of  each  day  to  this  object.  It 
was  indeed  moving  to  see  him  employins: 
every  moment  of  respite  from  the  pain  of  his 
malady  in  tlie  most  fervent  communion  with 
his  God,  or  in  elucidating  and  arranging  the 
most  c(unplicated  affairs  with  the  same  clear- 
ness and  stnngth  of  mind  he  jiossesseil  in 
perfect  health.  He  endeavored  not  to  leave  a 
single  item  unsettled.  On  {Sunday,  the  last 
day  of  his  mortal  existence,  he  turned  to  his 
physician  and  inquired  if  he  thought  he  bad 
strength  sufficient  to  sustain  a  long  and  i>er- 
haps  a  trying  interview.  The  physician  re- 
presented his  weakness.  "  The  ujj'nir  is  of 
importance f^*  he  answered,  "  and^  Ihov^li  I  ex- 
pire vndcr  the  elTorl,  I  feel  I  must  make  the  at- 
tempt "  Such  was  his  heroic  constancy  in 
the  performance  of  duty  and  his  resignation 
to  the  last.  Sunday  niglit  his  sinking  pulse 
betokened  his  approaching  departure,  and  a 
few  minutes  past  5  A.  M.  he  expired.  His 
last  effort  was  an  inarticulate  attempt  to  join 
in  the  prayers  of  the  assistants  :  two  miiiutes 
afterwanls  he  was  no  more. 

The  body,  arrayed  in  full  pontifical  robes, 
was  visited  at  his  residence  by  weeping  crowds 
during  the  whole  of  Monday.  At  6  P.  M.  it 
was  borne  by  the  priests  to  the  Cathedral  and 


inclosed  in  a  cedar  cotliii  bearing  a  L 
scription,  and  outside  uf  this  is  a  leac 
fin,  on  which  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
and  other  appropriate  emblems  are  ] 
It  will  be  buried,  at  his  especial  requc 
vault  beneatii  his  episcopal  scat,  to 
place  also  the  remains  of  his  sister,  ^ 
anna  M.  Kngland,  will  be  traiusfem 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Mary's  (Ilassell 
Thus  has  the  Catholic  Church  lost 
her  strongest  defenders — the  Americ 
rarchy  a  bright  luminary  in  its  gala: 
diocess  of  Charleston  a  wise  ami  zcalc 
tor,  who  for  more  than  twenty-one  y 
bored  faithfully  in  the  vineyard  of  th< 
Thus  have  we  all  lost  a  tender  and 
f.U her  and  a  kind  and  devoted  friem 
even  in  our  grief  religion  is  not  war 
irive  us  motives  of  consolation  :  we  ha 
tained  a  great  and  irreparable  loss, 
whom  we  loved  is  a  gainer.  Kvcry  fa« 
mind  or  of  IkhIv  which  he  received  fi 
Maker  he  dedicated  in  life  to  his  sen'i 
lie  comjileted  the  oblation  by  dying  th 
of  the  missionary — death  because  of  tl 
ous  performance  of  arduous  duties.  Hi 
the  good  fight,  he  completed  his  cou] 
reachcfl  the  goal,  and  is  now  rcceivi 
rewani  exceeding  great  laid  up  in  s 
him. 


laid  in  the  grand  aisle.     Vespers  of  the  dead 

OBITUAR  Y. 

Died  on  the  22d  inst.  the  Rt.  Rev.  D 
well,  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  ageti  94  y 

On  the   ]}>th   ultimo,   of  consumpl 
the  residence  of  the  clergymen  of  St. 
church  in  this  city,  the  Rkv.  CAKsaai 
liuiiNs,  in  the  S'iii  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  Theological  Seminary^of  St.  < 
Borromeo,  in  this  city,  on  the  2Sth  iilt. 
28th  year  of  his  age,  Mn.  Jas.  GalLj 

At  'Nazareth,  Ky.,  on  the  (ith  inst.* : 
k>\\\.\McT.T>  V»TT.\vA.uT,  in  thc  fiAj'-sixtb 
undvrsiand  it  will  be  consigned  to  IW  lombYVuiT  a^^t. — CaiU.  AAtucalt, 


were  chauntcd.  Next  moniing  the  oilice  of 
the  dead  was  recited,  high  mass  was  cele- 
brated, and  thc  proper  funend  ceremonies 
were  perfonned  by  the  Very  llev.  11.  S.  Ba- 
ker, and  vespers  again  chauntcd  in  the  after- 
noon. The  same  has  been  done  every  day 
since.  The  vault  not  being  finished,  and  other 
preparations  remaining  to  be  completed,  the 
boiJy  was  not  interred  at  the  usual  Ume.    NVc 


CiiARLESTox  DIOCESS. — The  holy  8 
ing  empowered  the  bisliop  to  appoint 
ministrator  of  the  diocess,  he  ap{>oin' 
Very  Rev.  K.  S.  Baker,  V.  G.,  to  that 
All  letters,  therefore,  on  the  busines! 
diocess  must  henceforward  be  directed 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

LETTER    I. 

Mt  dsar  fxiekds, — 

f  compliance  with  your  repeated  wish,  I  the  holy  eucharist,  with  all  the  trusting  con- 
uid  also  with  the  promise  made  you  when  {  fidence  inspired  by  a  consciousness  of  right. 

we  met,  I  have  determined  to  give  you  ;  To  such  I  look  for  a  cool,  dispassionate  in- 
▼iews  on  the  subject  which  then  occupied  ( vcstigation  of  this  all-important  point ;  and  on 
mttention  and  which  has  so  often  called  ;  such  1  call,  by  every  consideration  of  piety, 
h  your  earnest  inquiries.  ( truth,  and  self-interest,  to  bestow  at  least  a 

n  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeavor,  as  ^  passing  thought  upon  that  which  is  so  inti- 
iciMly  as  possible,  to  lay  before  you  some  ( mately  connected  with  tlicir  eternal  interests. 
r  at  least  of  the  many  weighty  reasons  )  We  are  entering  upon  a  wide  and  prolific 
ich  confirm  our  belief  in  the  doctrine  of.)  field.  We  are  about  to  investigate  a  subject 
leal  presence ;  and  also  to  explain  (I  hope  (  which  is,  of  all  doctrinal  points,  perhaps  the 
(TOUT  satisfaction)  the  principal  objections  /  most  important;  for  it  involves  the  veracity  of 
this  lovely  portion  of  Catholic  faitii.  It  I  the  Christian  religion.  On  it,  as  upon  its 
lid  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  here  a  refuta- !  axle,  revolves  the  whole  system  of  Christlani- 
i  of  ail  the  varied  and  ever- varying  diffi-  ('  ty — deriving  from  it,  as  the  lesser  planets  from 
ties  adduced  by  some  who  reject  the  real )  the  sun,  their  light,  their  heat,  their  very  ex- 
lence  ;  and  no  less  fruitless  would  be  the  ( istence.  Cast  from  his  primitive  position  the 
«t  to  convince  tlie  mind  already  deter-  ^  orb  of  day,  and  you  at  once  involve  the  phys- 
led  to  reject  the  evidence  of  this  dogma. )  ical  world  in  darkness  and  confusion.  In  like 
B  fiital  influence  of  early  prejudices  exerts  (  manner,  were  it  possible  to  disprove  this  re- 
powerful  a  sway  over  the  reason  and  the  /  vealed  dogma  of  Catholicity,  it  would  destroy 
pnent  of  many  to  allow  of  even  a  possi-  ( the  beauteous  harmony  of  the  moral  system, 
tj  of  the  former ;  while  pride  of  opinion  .  deprive  the  Christian  world  of  truth  as  it  is 
1  human  respect  render  the  latter  no  less  (  embodied  forth  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  plunge 
lekss.  But  to  the  candid  mind — to  the  )  the  misguided  followers  of  the  Founder  of 
gmeiit  untrammcled  by  unhappy  prejudice, )  Christianity  into  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of 
I  anbiassed  by  the  fear  of  woridly  scoffs —  {  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  infidelity.  Because, 
lie  mind  that  soars  above  the  paltry  con- )  if  he  could  have  led  us  astray  on  this  import- 
entions  of  human  respect,  and  that  loves  s  ant  point,  he  might  have  deceived  us  on  oth- 
eooie&iplate  the  truths  of  religion^I  offer )  ers.    If  he  were  capable  of  so  doing,  the  (act 

IbDowing  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  ^  of  his  having  done  so  in  this  ciK  Si  v^^ksdl^- 
Vol.  1.— JlTa  ft  la 


SM  kijbiiers  on  the  Holy  EuehmiH.  / . 

-  -g^ "  •  -■  I 

ud  Hve  mj  ftlAfiil  diicfples  ?  But  to  the  ^  should  they  not  00  constnie  l^  wonlif  I 
impious  question  proposed,  despite  the  posi- )  he  given  them  any  reason  difl^rently  to  1 
live  testimonies  they  bad  witnessed  of  his  cm-  (  derstand  them  ?  Had  he  told  them  thai 
nipotencc,  and  the  express  assurance  they  had )  spoke  of  the  eating  of  simple  bread?  G^ 
leceiyed  that  whoever  believeth  in  him  hath  )  they  in  any  manner  draw  such  a  eoDcW 
€t€mal  life,  (v.  47.)  Jesus  deigns  not  to  reply )  from  his  wonts — "  lam  the  bread  f^i^k,  (i 
but  in  a  manner  which  makes  "  assurance  1 1  am  the  Uving  bread  wki^  came  doem  Jk 
doubly  sure"  tliat  the  Catholic  interpretation )  hearen^  (51,)  that  if  any  one  eat  of  U  hem 
of  his  words  is  the  only  correct  one :  "  Then  \  not  die,  (60.)  Amen,  amen,  1  aoff  mb  p 
Jeeut  taid  to  them,  Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  yov, )  vnless  you  eat  the  fleth  of  the  Son  of  mmi,M 
except  you  eat  the  fleth  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  \  drink  his  blood,  you  shall  not  have  UJk  At  p 
drink  hii  blood,  you  shall  not  hare  life  in  you, )  (54.)  lie  that  cateth  my  flesh  emd  drUMl 
(54.)  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my )  blood  hath  etferlasHng  life,  (65.)  For  mgji 
blood  hath  everlasting  life :  and  I  will  raise  I  is  meet  indeed  and  my  blood  ie  drwk  Mi 
Am  191  in  Me  last  day,  (55.)  JFor  my  flesh  is ;  (56.)  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  driakdhn 
meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed,  (56.)  (  blood  abideth  in  me  and  lin  him  ?"  (67.) 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood )  Is  there  in  all  these  positive  asaunneiii 
abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,**  (57.)  Without  (  smallest  possible  ground  for  the  opinioi  A 
condescending  to  explain  to  the  haughty  Jews  )  Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  any  other  than  if  I 
the  manner  in  which  this  wondrous  truth  was )  real,  substantial,  and  identical  body  Hii 
to  be  operated,  he  confirms,  with  all  the  so-  S  was  then  and  there  visibly  manifest  |i4l 
lemnity  of  an  oath,  his  former  assertion :  that )  listening  crowd  ?  That  they  who  wne  tt 
unless  they  ate  and  drank  of  his  adorable  body  I  present  so  understood  him,  the  qnettioB  Al 
and  blood  they  should  be  deprived  of  eternal  |  proposed,  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  nfel 
life.  Is  it  not  evident,  from  the  question  pro-  (  context,  and  reason  itself  prove  wifficiwifljf'l 
posed  by  the  Jews,  that  they  understood  Je-  )  my  mind.  And  the  difficulty  to  them  HWI 
■us  to  speak  of  a  real  manducation  ofhisbody  ?  (  whether  Christ  intended  to  give  them  tM 
If  not,  why  did  they  a«k :  "  How  is  this  man )  pie  emblem  or  an  empty  figure  of  hit  W^ 
to  give  US  his  flesh  to  eat  ?'*  If  they  who  f  but  "  how"  he  was  to  give  them  his  "fld 
heard  him  understood  him  to  speak  of  eating )  to  cat ;  although,  had  they  but  listened  «l 
simply  bread,  would  they  have  discovered  any  )  the  spirit  of  humility  to  his  words,  they  B^ 
difficulty  in  the  manner  in  which,  by  eating )  have  remembered  that  he  had  already  li 
thereof  and  deriving  sustenance  from  that )  thorn,  "  the  bread  which  I  teill  giie'  W^ 
simple  bread,  they  would  prorcss  their  de- )  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world^  (52.)  ;i|| 
pendence  upon  him  for  the  spiritual  support )  had  he  previously  explained  to  Ibevi  dwl 
of  their  souls,  as  he  had  told  them,  in  verse  \  sacred  banquet  which  he  inteBJed  to  pli|l 
47,  that  whoso  believed  in  him  had  cveriast- )  for  them,  was  to  be  eaten  under  the  Mil 
ing  life  ?  Surety,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  ]  appearance  of  bread.  But,  alas !  the  HI 
the  manducation  of  the  material  bread  would  )  ignorance  and  the  restless  spirit  of  hif  I 
have  been  a  seemly  emblem  of  their  lively  ;  happy  hearers  rendered  their  minds  impii 
faith  and  firm  reliance  on  him.  But  was  this  )  ous  to  the  gentle  influence  of  this  nevr*i 
the  view  they  took  of  the  express  words  of  if  heavenly  dogma.  They  were  more  uuwiHi 
Christ — "Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  exceptixh^n  unable  to  understand  or  believe  i^ 
you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink )  was  tlien  told  them.  And  to  me  it  wpfi 
his  blood,  you  sJiall  not  have  life  in  you.  For  (  evident  that,  though  they  were  proudly 
my  flesh  is  meet  indeed  and  my  blood  is  drink )  solved  not  to  submit  their  Ihith  to  tiMt  9M 
indeed?  (verses  54 — 56.)  If  so,  why,  again  (  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  expressly  undenft 
I  ask.  did  they  exclaim :  **  How  can  this  man  {  him  in  the  sense  in  which  he  spoke  when 
give  US  his  flesh  to  eat?**  (v.  63.)  It  is  evi- )  said,  that  his  flesh  woe  meatindeedandkiMhi 
dent,  I  think,  that  they  understood  Jesus  to  ( inzx  drink  indeed.  Kot  in  figure,  in  tpiiit. 
speak  of  his  real  body  and  blood.    And  wliy )  in  emblem,  but  really  and  indeed. 
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B«t  puiie  for  a  moment,  I  pray  you,  at )  truths,  we  will  begin  to  doubt  the  reality  of 
Il8th  vene:  **Ai  the  living  Father  hath  ;  the  mamlucation  of  his  sacred  body,  the  mo- 
m£  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  Ii£  that  eat-  { mcut  we  harbor  the  doubt  of  his  mission  and 
p,  tke  tame  abo  thall  lire  by  me."    Now, }  tmion  with  his  Father. 
meaek,  bow  was  Jesus  Christ  sent  by  the  )     Again,  comparing,  in  the  following:  verse. 
Father?    Was  he  sent  in  figure,  in  )  tlie  food  which  he  was  to  give  his  disciples 
rit,  in  fam:y,— or  in  reality,  in  person  and  j  with  that  which  the  Jews  had  received,  Jesus 
1?  Had  he  no  positive  mission  ?  or  rather, )  shows  the  supcriorit}'  of  the  former  over  the 
be  not  Mealed  of  God  the  Father^  and  com- ''  latter ;  since  the  latter,  (as  he  says  in  the  49th 
"oned  by  the  Father  to  reveal  his  saving )  verse  and  here  again  repeats,)  licing  but  an 
toman— to  redeem  the  world,  and  to  do  ;  emblem  of  the  fonner,  imparted  not  the  privi- 
>Mit  hia  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  •  lege  of  immortality.    "  7%/»  if  the  bread  that 
I?"  (verae  38.)    We  all  agree  ihsiif  came  down  f mm  fteaven-^not  as  your  fathers 
(Chiiit  was  reaUy  sent  by  the  "living  Fatlier"  j  did  eat  manna  and  died.    He  thai  catcth  this 
that  he  lived  reaUy  by  that  same  father,)  bread  shall  live  forever" — (verse  59.)     What 
^ingone  in  nature,  and  one  in  essence  with  ^'  he  was  to  give  them  was  not  manna,  which 
(St.  John  xi.  30.)    You  admit  equally )  was  but  an  emblem,  but  that  bread  which  was 
''^'irilfa  the  Catholic  this  reality  of  mission  and  !  to  enable  tlicm  to  live  forever ;  therefore,  it 
^eiiitience  on  the  part  of  Christ  with  God  ;  was  no  emblem — no  figure;  consequently,  it 
'-fta  Father.    Well  then,  see  you  not  that  our  /  was  the  reality  which  alone  could  impart  that 
•IXfino  Bedeemer  places  on  the  same  basis, ;'  miraculous  e/ficacy.   But  what  was  that  mys- 
the  mandncation    of  his   sacred   body  and  /  terious  bread  ?    He  himself  tells  us,  when  he 
tiM  tnth   and  reality  of  his  mission  from  J  says  expressly :  "  /  am  the  living  bread  that 
God  the  Wring  Father,  and  of  his  existence  by  .'>  citmc  down  from  heaven.    If  any  man  eat  of 
thfiame  eternal  Father?    "  M  the  living  Fa- [  this   bread  he  sliall   live  forever.    And  the 
laitenf  me,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  ^*and  as  .;  BRICAD  which  I  will  give  is  my  FLESH /^r 
'^iUteky  tke  Father,  so  he  thai  eaieth  me  the  :  the  life  of  the  world" — (verses  51  and  52.) 
MMf  a/flo  shall  live  by  me,"  (v.  58.)    Dci'troy  ';  Surely,  my  dear  friends,  you  can  no  longer 
intlhereality  of  Christ's  mission  ;  pull  down  I  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Catliolic  exposition. 
fteitindardofChristianity,whichiorsomany ;     Imagine  yourselves  present  in  the  syna- 
antories  has  floated  over  adoring  millions  ( goguc  of  Capharnaum,  and  listening  to  the 
Hho  believed  in   the  infinite  atonement  of)  sacred  mystery  your  Saviour  has  been  ex- 
far  a  sinful  world;  persuade  all  chris-)  pounding.    What  would  have  been  the  emo- 
that  Christ  was  but  an  impostor,  a  self-  ( tions  of  your  soul — what  the  feelings  excited 
ioaifitated  tmcher,  usurping  the  glorious  pre- )  by  the  wondrous  mercy  of  God  ?     Would  you 
iqptive  of  heaven's  ambassador  near  the  hu- 1  not  have  bowed  with  perfect  submission  to  the 


ftmily ;  in  a  word,  disprove  the  ancient  j  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  acted  with  all  the  firm 
fnphecies  as  they  were  all  so  minutely  ful- 1  assurance  inspired  by  his  sacred  wonls :  "  He 
in  the  person,  the  oflice  and  the  mission )  that  beliereih  in  me  hath  everlasting  Ufr  V  (47.) 


of  Jesus  Christ ;  tear  from  the  sacred  volume^  Yes,  I  know  that  you  would  have  hushed 

flbe  many  express  testimonies  of  his  divine)  into  silence  every  doubt,  every  diHicuIty  which 

mission,  and  that  undying  testimony  which, )  the  pride  of  opinion  might  have  suggested, 

ioMlirs  of  light,  forever  settled  the  truth  of)  and  that  with  the  few  who  remained  faithful 

"Bin  divinity,  eontained  in  the  first  chapter  of;  to  Jesus,  you  would  have  adored  the  tremen- 

''8C.  John.  Destroy  all  these;  perform  all  these  I  dous  though  incomprehensible  mystery.    You 

iboibI  impossibilities,  and  we  will  begin,  at )  would  not  have  said  with  those  still-necked 

least,  to  doubt  the  reality  of  Christ's  mission,  \  Jews :  **  This  saying  w  hard  and  who  can  luar 

and  the  reality  of  his  existence  by  God  the )  it  ?"  (verse  61.)    Yet  alas  !  how  often  is  this 

Father.  And  as  the  Saviour  himself  compares )  heartless  reply  made  in  our  days,  by  many 

the  reality  of  the  mandncation  of  his  own  S  who,  like  the  incredulous  Jews,  either  cannot 

bcxiy  with  the  icality  of  these  two  fundamental  >  or  will  not  subject  their  proud  opinions  to  the 
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■    •                                               "            *  *  *    ■ 
v»i.i/t  :    I- .'« ..♦    .  f  k    (.  .".    I.  . .    >•  I    » 1 

;.."»•»•    •!•...'•-       ..  .^     j         .   .    •'  1     IV    k. rj'  ...»    .      ^ 

1  *••••'• '^•«      ■    •    ••■■   ■.  t      .  •'•i.'.«.'   '"■     .'*.    I   ■    li    • 

ysLo  i.s  ••  t!.-  V. ..y.  •....•  •».•...   .i.*. :    :..-  \.\.." 

ar;d  tl.at  •■  •• .  .'•  i  .'•'.  ,«  »  •'  ;  .:•.'.•.•'.■  .* 
S(fU  of  Man,  •:  •  '  •.■.'.'•  .■•'../....■«.  ... 
nut  hnvr  I'J  i..  .' "•' .".'i.'"  .'.:••  '5.  *'...  •..•>■ 
t-cho  back  :'..•:  i:.:l.".  1  <.\\  :••;/.•  ■  .  .  *  - 
Citi  Ui  /a-  t'  '■  t  '  t  :..  *  "  ,"7 .  •>  t.  ■•  i  »  »  ■ 
a  hard  S'lji  j  '.'-i  /  '>'''■*  '-.'..  /.»•//  i:  .'**  ( '.  «".'•-' 
61.)  Iwipiosii  q:;»  *»ti-.:.  !  K  ;  i.^.y  Ma-j  .;-■- 
mous  doulit!  Siiil.  i.<j'.s--v.r.  li"  ?  ".r  i.'.'.i- 
ciful  RtucCK.cr  co;i«;cjrt  J..;  :...  t:cu*  v.  illi  \.i< 
uiibcliev in::  htan:;.*,  ;s;i  1  y'.-.i;*;  Xo  v....  \\.<.iu 
over  to  his  lH-li«  I'.  •*  Jj'-ifi  i'.  '■  ^c-sih!  z-  ?•  -i  .*" 
(\er<c  62,)  a.-k'-il  J:e.  **  7/  .'.-.. .»  vov  ■".»;/{  "tO 
the  Son  nj'  M'lfi  a<ond  vp  :.••/■»•/"»  ,v-  ;rf'<  /.» - 
fore!"*  (\er*^  ii:J.)  •' //  m  tU  \.-l,i!  th>tt 
tptick'cncih — tlf  f'-ih  jti''Jl\t't  ..'#. •". /u'.  2V/r 
icunli  that  I  h-in  ^p'.-\iu  to  •.•I'l  tio  »/<i". .' <;;*•/ 
life,"  (V.  6-1.)  The  J»\\.s  ur.'ii.r.-tajjul:  :^  oui 
Saviour  to  sj.oak  of  hi?  .'•acr-'il  iIksa  uS  il  tlicn 
ap|»earcd  ber-uc  ll.tiin,  wen;  tihii"  r  li.c  cnvi- 
Ficous  iinpri-5-ioa  tl;;i*  Ji':-  Cl.rijt  iMo!.«luti 
to  give  it  to  llain  to  be  ratoii  in  lli«:  ii:o.»?  ap- 
lirchenvion  of  the  l<;r:n — in  a  vul^.ir,  carnal 
manner.  In  llie  fact.  Ihiy  wcm;  cvidcnlly 
risht, as  Itiiink  vou  wil!  ariniit  1  Isavc  proved: 
but  in  the  manner,  they  wcro  i^rossly  nii.<- 
takeii.  It  was  to  rorrecl  llii.*  enc)ntoii.s  opin- 
iiin,  tliat  Chti-t  ailiirts.^eJ  thcni  in  tinse  words 
already  cpioted  :  "  iJuth  ////>  sC'rniIfiUz<  you? 
If  then  you  shnll  sre  th(  Son  of  Ma,i  ti.<tnd  vp 
vrhvre  he  was  btfun  /"  Thus  sliowin;;  lliCni 
that  whil.sl  by  tlii.<»  act  t>f  hi.>  own  onjnipotoncc 
\ui  woidd  siih«if  ipn-jitly  ronfirin  the  Inith  ol 
all  tiiat  he  Iiad  heii*re  .stated,  he  would,  at  the 
same  time,  take  with  hitn  to  heaven  his  wliolc 
living  lM>dy.  and  not  cii.^irlbnte  it,  as  thi-y  sup- 
)>osrd.  to  be.  divided.  nian;;h»l,  a'ld  j;:ro>--ly 
consumed  on  earth.  In^tiud  of  di.*;coverinij 
hftre  ariy  objection  a;;ainst  the  reality  of  the 
real  presence.  I  find  an  argument  in  its  favor  I 
But  now  comes  the  ^rand  objection — the 
|K>\vcrful  bn-er,  with  which  the  opponents  of 
the  real  prcscnee  strive  to  overthrow  the  fabric 
of'  Catholic  iaith    in   thi.s  adorable  do^nial 


preMMtj 


ti  'W- riftrn  CO  we  bcsx  it  ushered  in  wHk 
:!v.ri«':  of  triir.p'-ts  ai.d  t'jciiltins  elMmti,lf| 

*:.'■  ;•:..'■-:  ^ci.-.;:*:^  in  ih'>  community, 
i .-  ■•  _'.iv.-  u;.'i  r«\ creed  «i<nior>*' of  the  hii 
'.'.:  .-  ::.:  .-»:•  -a.-L  a;..'  <»ili  n.ore  sombre  coulh 
:.  1'  vv  i.-r^V'.*!.  €«•:.-: jTi  to  the  dec-pert 

•  .•■   ,ri -'  ti' >::!;i;v  oj  Christ's  real 
:.  *...•  f;.'h;.r;-i:     If  v.c  npfat  the  \vwm\ 
\  \"f  l-i  :c  i:\c*oii  in   f^;orof  our  doct 
. :. .  •....  -'..  v.-  !'..::.  ihu:  il  i<  the  real  body  J 
•;...! .. f  i"..:'.<  r.  ti.e  blc^cd  &acramrnt,i 

•  .\  .I*l.._-iy  ^  \ci...:ii :  ••  Ji  is  the  Spirit  that 
*.!..: c  h.iv:'.  r.  :  the*  real  t'.-sh;  for  this.; 
t:.ri  •:.;./.  •.:«.'.'.  ....tK\i:z.     Thetrordsof 

•         ■  ■  * 

•:  >  i\..i  :-  it  .••?.■.>:«  lii  c*  litem!  but  in  a  spiribi\ 

...^lut.'r.    *  T.x  ":wil->  tLit  I  hare  spiAtnto\ 

I'  ».•.,.'•#:  I.'..:'  ,*••"».*  «  verse  <>4.)    And  so 

W'l  :  ■  *J.e  b:!.::.:  ciiidgcncc  of  Scripture] 

iha:  «•]  i  a'.\,.\  .^'.ju-.urvd  error  of  CatlioUcitj,! 

TK  II  pre.'-ei.i"  :**    But  let  us  examine  a  I 

ll.i?  r.  Jo'ibtabh?    champion  which  is 

Dull  t^ui\<<tte  like,  to  attack  the  vrii 

v.hii:!i  il  r:i]<takes  fur  5ome  less  re5isda|;! 

Lot  uji  <ee  the  meaning  of  these  wonlsof  < 

ili\inv  Saviour,  which  are  made  to  bcarj 

»p^nn-.:iy  ujoii  all  our  arguments;  1041 

aiiaiyzo  'Jio  maiur  to  di.'^cover  the 

pal X<,    C" .1  ist  *ays  exj»rtssly :  ••  /I it Ikt . 

thnt  tjuio.iiut.'i.     The  Jfcih  profitcih 

yd  I.)    T he :*c  words  must  have  fomit 

cation,  and  that  signification  must  be 

'  coiisequeiitly,  it  cannot  be  contradieURf  j 

any  thint;  previously  revealed  by  Jesus  < 

•*  //  15  the  iipirit  that  ywic/tT/irM."    Yon 

'  tain  that  Christ  here  .speaks  of  the  spil 

manner  in  which  his  words  are  to  lie 

that  they  imply  only  a  spiritual 

.  the  institution  he  was  to  leave  bis 

.  And,  to  substantiate  this  your  view  tFI 

'  .-ubject.  you  add  that  Clirist  himself 

'  us  that  hif^Jh.'^h  profilcth  nothing ;  conseqi 

V  ly  it  caimot  be  really  present.    Have 

/  e\  er  serio>i:>l y  considered  the  sad  resnUl^i 

N  tliis  erroneous,  almo-»t    wicked   CondiliM 

.>  Vou  represent  Jesus  Christ  a* stying  that 

.Jirsh  profitith   nothing.     This  IDIISt  be 

)  construction  of  the  sentence ;   for  then  il 

I  question  of  no  other  flesh  than  that  of  ChiilL 

^  If  so  it  be  that  the  sacred  and  immacuMt 

)  ilcsh  of  the  Saviour  profiteth  nothing  to  maib 

\  avails  us  nought  in  securing  the  gnuid  aAir 
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Mir  salvation,  pray,  to  what  purpose  did  s  anxiety,  how  could  he  that  was  "  the  way, 
assume  human  flesh  ?    How  will  you  reply )  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  (John  xiv.  6,)  so  evi- 
the  withering  sarcasm  with  which  the  infi-  {  dently  contradict  himself  hy  saying  that  his 
L  might  reproach  our  blessed  Saviour  with  )  flcsli  which  he  wat  to  pivc  for  the  life  of  the 
MNisistency  and  absolute  contradiction  in  his  ( tror/'/  (52)   still   profitcth   nothing?     Again, 
ichings ;   for,  says  the  unbeliever,  in  the  )  (and  lur  the  last  instance  that  I  shall  quote  on 
hi  Tetse  Christ  says:  "  The  bread  xchich   /(tiiis  subject,)  do  wc  not  read  in  this  same 
iB  giTf  you  It  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  S  59tli  verse :  "  fie  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live 
iMV    And  yet,  though  he  expressly  says  )for  ever?"    How  then,  I  ask,  can  he  say, with 
■I his  "flesh  w  for  Vie  life  of  the  wvrld,''  he  S  eitlier  truth  or  consistency, thathis/fsAproA*^- 
I  sxpressly  contradicts  himself  in  the  GlUwr/A  nothing?    AVhen,  triumphantly  exclaims 
Bie,  where  he  says :   **  The  fesk  profiteth  J  the  infidel,  are  we  to  believe  this  strange 
ttUH^.*'    Does  he  not  say,  in  verse  54,  "  Ex- )  teacher,  who  assures,  and  contradicts  his  as- 
^Ifoueaithe  FLF.SH  of  the  Son  of  ma  ity  and  •^aumnce  so  palpably,  so  frequently,  and  so 
mkkU  blooti,  you  fliall  not  have  life  in  you?'' }  strauijely?     If  he   means  what  he  says  in 
kBd  yet,   notwithstanding  this  solemn,  this  ^  eitlier  of  the  quotations  which  I  have  cited, 
Hifiil  assurance,  he  (luickly  frees  us  both  )  (verses  jO,  52,  51,  55,  57,  and  59,)  surely  the 
MB  the  dread  necessity,  and  from  the  fatal  /  Gtth  verse  cannot  be  correct;  for  in  the  64th 
•Bscquence  of  a  non-compliance  therewitli,  >  verse  he  ex]>ressty  teaches  an  opposite  and 
If  saying:    **  The  Jlrsh   profiteth  wo/Z/iV?'"  J  <juitc  diifcrcnt  doctrine.    On  the  other  hand, 
Ririf  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  profit  us  no-  .  if  wc  are  to  believe  him  when  he  speaks  in 
Hag,  bow  is  it  that,  if  wc  fail  to  eut  thatMliis  G4th  verse,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
lioiiUe  flesh,  we  shall  not  have  Hie  eternal  \  wisli  of  all  except  the  Roman  Catholics,) 
BIS?  (54.)     In  verse  55, in  plain  terms,  <'  He  '.'  what  becomes  of  all  that  pompous  solemnity, 
ilil-SSfel4  my  Jlah  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  \  those  high  and   blasphemous  attributes  that 
|Mtatti|r  ^fi  i  ^'^  ^  f<-''^^  T"^^^^  ^^^"^  *'P  ^'  ^^'^  ■'.  y^^^  Teacher  so  repeatedly  arrogates  to  him- 
flfhki^^*    And  is  it  then  of  no  profit  to  have  ;  self  in  the  preceding  verses?    In  either  case, 
life?— of  no  prollt  to  be  raised  to  a  ^  what  must  I,  as  a  disinterested  and  rational 
immortality  at  the  last  and  dreadful    man.  think  of  that  personage  whom  you  wish 
lif!   Bat  Jesus  Christ  attaches  this  glorious  >  me  to  venerate,  acknowledge  and  adore  as 
Ipirilegt  to  the  express  condition  of  eating  .  Christ,  "  the  Son  of  God,*'  **  the  Expected  of 

Jj^onble  flesh  and  drinking  his  sacred,  nations,''  '*the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life," 
And  yet,  in  direct  opposition  to  ail    who  bears  that  name  which  is  alone  the  pass- 

rectasoling  assurance,  he  tells  us  tisat  his    port  to  eternal  happine5s?  (Acts  iv.  12.)    If 

Vff^fiUtk  nothing!    As  the  human  body    this  Jesus  had  not  been  the  Messiah,  the  Son 

med  and  nourished  by  the  corporal    of  God,  nay,  God  himself,  would  it  not  have 

it  receives,  so  the  Christian  is  sup-    been  blu^spheiny  in  him  to  ascribe  such  won- 

hy  that  spiritual  food  which  is  receiv(Hl    drous  qualities  to  his  flesh  and  blood,  and  to 

tsacred  banquet  in  which  ChnsVii  Jlcsh    :issume  to  himself  the  mysterious  powers  of 

Stfof  indeed  and  his  blood  is  drinh'  indcrdy  which  lie  so  n^peatcdly  .speaks  in  tlie  verses 
(nrst  6(.)  And  yet,  though  the  Chris(iuit'«  above  quoted ;  such,  for  example,  as  giving 
mhI  finds  here  its  comfort  in  sorrow,  its  eternal  life,  (.'/(),  52;)  such  as  depriving  of 
itlil^  mid  temptations,  and  its  security  mid  Umt  same  (everlasting  life  those  who  do  not 
dmgen,  Ghdlt^l  JImA,  we  are  told.  profUelh  cut  his  llesh  and  drink  his  blood,  (verse  54;) 
Mfinf/  hk  verse  58  wc  read:  ** //e  that  as  raising  up  to  ctenial  glor}%  at  the  dread 
mfffi  me  Hvt  eame  thall  live  by  me"  Now,  accounting  day,  those  who  worthily  receive 
ifler  this  positive  assertion,  how  cuuld  Jesus  his  body  and  blood  ?  Would  it  not,  I  ask,  sa- 
Cfariit  have  said,  in  the  61th  vcn;c,  that  his  .  vor  very  strongly,  not  to  say  of  presumption, 
''JUakprofiieth  nothing  ?^*  Again,  in  verse  59  but  of  direct  blasphemy,  thus  to  arrogate  to 
(re  lead :  ■*  lie  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  lire  himself  and  to  liis  own  power  those  eflects 
tr  «sir."    Again,  X  ask  with  the  most  earnest '.  which  belong  alone  to  an  omnipotent  being? 
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But  if  thit  same  Jesus  be  indeed  tlie  "  Son  '  showins:  in  chancten  of  living  light  t 

of  Gt>.l."  "  ihc  Messiah,"  *•  the  Kxperted  of  the  mercies,  and  the  will  of  God  ?    I 

natitifi!'." — if  he  l>^  f»ne   in   naturr*.   r.i.o  iu  «ar;.*^  e'».rrial  liO'J  from  whom  it  c 

|K»\vfr.  wiih  (i.wl  the  Father,  how  can  he  sj  truth  i^f.\cr  ar.  I  must  ever  be  one;  c 

pdlpably  n;v.'  it  c<'i.:raviii:t«'iy  •l«"':rlr.vf :  H.«'.v  it  u«.  ;1  i  he  ir.c.»ri*i5ient:  acd  the  sac 

can  ho,  as  I  have  IfUTv  a'-Wei.  ^•J  •.Xii-ntU  huis  i '"f  ihtj  a'hei-i  alone  dares  huil 

aijerl  and  •:••!.}■  Ihf  iioi-» -^iTy  of  j'arakir.j  ii;.j*.!j»i«»n  aj:J::«it  Xlie  (rod  of  natio 

of  hi-s  Ilo*h  ar:d  hi*  M««.«I,  which  lie  tells  u-?  n-^Ccl  hy  Hini  who  is  known  by  tb< 

are  meat  and  drir.k  indec  i.  ur.!»-r  the  appear-  no'ia  name.  «•  I  am  who  am,"  like  h. 

ance  of  bread  r  (\er<e  .')2.  >     Or.  if  there  is  i  which  i«  his  very  nature)  remains  a 

no  contradiction  in  thost*  apparntiy  oppc-itc  changed — alone  unchangeable.    All  • 

assertion?,  pray,  explain  to  i:*e  the  true-  suni-  fail — tdl  else  grow  dim  with  a^e,  butt 

fication.  standi  for  ever,  shedding  its  benignan 

To  these  questions  bow.  my  valued  friends,  all  its  pristine  splendor,  for  ever  5I0W 

will  vou  repiv?    In.ieed  I  know  no:.    And  the   warmth  of  charity  divine.    Aw 

if  Ihev  can  be  answered  bv  anv  indi\idual  with  the  sat!  conclusions  to  which  th 

except  in  the  sens**  of  tl:e   Ronian  Catholic  is  necessarily  driven  by  the  system 

Church,  not  o:.lv  will  th*?  ir.rVU-l  vicl  I  asser.r.  bv  tliosp  who  constnie  the  words  of  < 

•  »  * 

bui  I  ppiH; !••«-•  vo'j  to  reno'ir.ce  allejiance  to    a  fii]:'irati\e  sense. 

the  Catholic  laith,  :i:A  prorlaim  myself  a But  is  there  no  guide,  no  ^ntle  ray 

what:  A  Prot'-^itarit  r  \o !  because  Jesus  at  h'ast  a  glimmering  of  hope  upoo 
Christ  contradicts  him^rdf :  but  a  Unitarian,  quirer's  mind,  so  anxious  to  seek  a: 
and  reject  the  foundation  of  Christianity — the  the  truth  ?  As  he  turns  in  anguish  1 
divinity  of  Je>us  Christ.  How  lamentable  painful  scene,  he  exclaims  in  an  a 
would  it  lie  for  the  cause  of  truth,  were  it  grief,  "  There  is  no  God,**  (Psalm 
thus  left  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  infidelity,  "  and  rcUsion  is  a  mockery."  Stiy 
unaided,  unprotected  by  some  divine  support !  stran<;er,  whis]>ers  a  gentle  voice,  1 
Tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  fearful  conclusion !  **  Be  not  incrtdi 
and  of  dollars,  man  would  look,  but  look  in  faithful,'*  (John  xx.  27;)  *^for  ^ 
vain,  for  consistency  and  truth  in  religion.  Ihey  that  have  not  seen  and  hare  belitmd 
To  suit  the  circumstances  of  his  peculiar  po-  Roused  by  the  authoritative  manner  i 
sition,  he  would  be  bound  to  alter  his  belief;  he  is  accosted,  and  cheered  by  the  ge 
and,  as  he  is  a  progressive  bcinc;.  ever  learn-  cents  of  the  individual  who  addiam> 
ing  by  experience,  study,  and  observation,  he  replies :  "  And  who  art  thou  that  fhn 
would  improve  in  his  religious  opinions  in  the  the  necessary  result  of  all  my  fonner 
same  proportion  in  which  he  enjoyed  facili-  g^tion  ?**  "  1  am  the  Genius  of  Titf 
ties  for  study  or  observation.  The  older  a  sponds  the  other,  "  who  am  come  t 
man  grows,  in  this  hyjiothesis,  the  more  reli-  you  in  your  further  inquiries  after  t 
gion,  the  more  truth  he  has.  The  more  a  na-  which  leads  to  happiness.  I  have  i 
tion  advances  in  polite  learning  or  in  age,  the  near  you  in  all  your  devious  windin 
truer  the  religion  of  the  nation  becomes ;  so  have  marked  the  anxious  workings  • 
that  truth  was  nut  always  truth ;  religion  was  .  troubled  soul ;  and  I  am  here  to  hush 
not  always  true  in  all  its  parts  and  in  all  its  .  ness  the  noisy  tumult  of  thit  det] 
teachings.  But  truth  becomes  more  true,  and  ,'  soul.**  "  O  lead  me,"  he  ciriafmij  ** 
religion  becomes  more  perfect  as  it  becomes  \  blessed  road  which  condaeti  to  ha| 
older  and  more  generally  diffused !  Alas,  \  Guide  and  teach  me  what  to  believe 
alas,  for  the  wild  wanderings  of  the  human  ^  important  matter  I  am  investigating; 
intellect!  What  is  truth  ?  Is  it  not  an  ema-  heart  is  sad  within  me,  and  despair  site 
nation  from  the  Deity  ?  Is  it  not  a  reflection  ly  on  my  soul."  With  friendly  admi 
Irom  those  perpetual  fires  which  blaze  eter- ,  and  a  smile  as  if  from  heaven,  the  G< 
iiaUy  upon  the  altar  of  charity  in  heaven,  ^^Ti^\h  ^cuidft«  him  to  the  Catholic  Choi 
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■idi  bim  there  seek  for  light  and  inrormation.  ( lively  faith  in  his  divinity  expressed  by  St. 
;  tts  takes  him  gently  by  the  hand  to  the  (  Peter  in  the  name  of  his  brother  apostles, 
i priest  of  God,  and  there  leaves  him  for  the  ( addresses  him  in  these  expressive  words: 
pBNot  to  listen,  to  leam,  and  to  believe.  ^  "  Blessed  art  thou  Simon  Bar-Jona,  becaut€ 
Hum  near,  you  too,  my  friends,  and  hear  the  (Jlcsh  and  blood  haih  not  revealed  it  to  thee  Inti 
nposition  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  ,  my  Father  who  it  in  heaven.**    I  here  call  your 

The  words  of  our  Saviour,  related  in  the  {  attention  to  the  following  fiict :  In  the  text  ad- 
riitb  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  which  have  ^  duced  our  Saviour  draws  an  evident  distinc- 
already  repeatedly  quoted,  are  in  every  ( tion  between  the  revelations  of  flesh  and  blood, 

and  those  coming  from  his  Father  in  Heaven. 
Now  what  is  the  signification  of  this  revealing 
of  flesh  and  blood  concerning  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  Do  you  not  at  once  discover  that, 
when  he  says  **fleih  and  blood  haih  not  rt' 
vealed  it  to  thee"  he  means  that  St.  Peter  had 
not  discovered  this  truth  by  his  own  study,  by 
the  powers  of  his  own  judgment,  or  by  the 
li^ht  of  reason,  aided  as  it  was  by  the  bright- 
ness and  t!ic  frequency  of  his  miracles ;  but 


Wipe  it  true.  So  far  from  contradicting  his 
pmrioDS  assurances,  by  what  he  says  in  the 
illfa  verse,  be  confirms  what  he  had  said.  His 
prads  are  these :  **  It  is  the  spirit  that  quick- 
Mtt:  the  Jlesh  proflteth  nothing  (G4.)  In 
fteie  words  Jesus  Christ  docs  not  rofer  to  Am 

• 

pM/esA,  but  to  the  flesh  of  man,  as  it  is  op- 
|ond  to  the  spirit  of  God  which  quickeneth 
IBIo  life  everlasting.  There  is  no  reference 
vhitever  to  his  ON^-n  Jlesh  because  he  had  prc- 


■ioody  told  his  hearers  repeatedly  that  his  )  that,  after  all  his  study,  he  could  not  discover 
PMdid  profit ;  and  profit  unto  everlasting  life,  { the  truth  of  Christ *s  divinity  but  by  a  special 
JiM  will  observe  that  he  says  thk  flesh,  not )  revelation  from  above.  "Flesh  and  blood  haih 
MfJUak.  Now  had  Christ  referred  to  his  own  (  not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who 
meaAJteth,  he  would  have  said  m\  flesh  as  he  |  is  in  heaven.**  St.  Peter,  then,  had  received 
isly  used  the  emphatic  my  flesh  when  he  (  knowledge  of  this  sacred  truth  immediately 
of  himself,  (verses  52,  54,)  where  he  )  from  the  Father  ;  therefore  he  did  not  dis- 
himself  as  the  **  Son  of  Man,"  (55, )  cover  it  himself  by  any  process  of  reasoning. 
17, 58  and  59,)  where  he  uses  this  breadin  \  But  this  process  of  reasoning,  or  of  human 
tetndifltinction  to  the  manna  of  old;  in  all  of/  investigation,  is  called  by  Jesus  Christ  fleth 
1  texts  be  expressly  designates  the  identi-  (  and  blood,  which  is  precisely  what  I  maintain ; 
\Jktk  which  was  before  them.  Why  then, ;  for  if  it  can  be  proved  that  it  is  a  Scriptural 
iHm  64tb  verse  this  sudden  change  from  my  }  usage  to  denominate  this  process  of  the  human 
Jb  |Ac  Jlesh  ?  Is  tliere  any  thing  in  the  \  mind  by  flesh  and  blood,  we  may  at  leatt 
to  abow  the  cause  of  this  change  of)  maintain,  with  no  small  degree  of  probability, 
)0,  this  substitution  of  the  definite  the  ( that,  in  the  64th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  of 
'fbfB  peraonal  my  ?  There  is — and  that  con- )  St.  John,  Christ  designates  by  **  the  flesh**  this 
tlhovra  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  show,  that  (  same  process  of  human  investigation.  I  go 
I  nods  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  used  by  him  }  further,  and  maintain  that  in  the  above  hy- 
to  himself  in  the  64th  verse,  but  to  (pothesis,  as  there  is  no  positive  proof  or 
I  canal  understanding  or  natural  apprehen- )  shadow  of  reason  to  substantiate  the  opinion 
of  his  bearers,  which  he  designates  by  the  )  that  Christ  meant  his  own  flesh,  but,  on  the 
JU.  For  a  proof  of  this  I  refer  you  to  the  (  contrary',  every  thing  there  related  induces  us 
■uy  instances  in  the  sacred  volume,  where  )  to  believe  that  he  did  not  refer  to  his  own  flesh, 
Ibt  Ikflh,  that  is  the  human  understanding —  ( I  maintain  that  it  is  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
jhiBaii  knowledge — carnal  views— or  worldly  )  bility  of  doubt  that,  in  the  cited  words  of  the 
ippebcDsioii — is  placed,  as  it  is  in  this  64th  (  64th  verse  of  St.  John,  Christ  meant  what  the 
fine,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  that )  Scriptural  usage  designates  by  flesh,  and  by 
flMsufth,  which  all  admit  to  be  the  spirit  of  ^  flesh  and  blood ;  that  is,  human  understanding 
Gd  Among  these,  I  select  the  following :  |  and  human  reason.  To  prove  tliis  Scriptural 
[n  St  Matthew,  zvi,  17,  we  find  that  Jesus )  custom,  I  adduce,  first,  the  above  example. 
:hriit  in  testimony  of  hia  approbation  of  the  s  What  did  Jesus  Christ  imply  by  flesh  and 
Vol.  I.'5o.  6.  ^ 
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blood  ?    Sorely  not  any  other  human  bein^,  (  shall  live,  (13.)    JFbr  ufkotoeoer  art  kAlftk 
because  Christ  says  it  was  not.    "  Flesh  and  (  Spiril  of  God,  they  are  the  Stm$  of  God,"  (li) 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee."    What  then  )  In  every  verse  here  quoted  you  see  evidenllf 
is  this  flesh  and  blood?    What  is  that  which  s  the  contrast  drawn  between  "ttie  flesh"  aid 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  sacred  mysteries  of)  the  Spirit.    I  leave  to  your  own  discrinun^ 
God?    Human  understanding,  human  reason,  ( ing  judgment  to  make  the  application;  ok 
and  the  whole  process  of  human  investigation. )  serving  only,  as  I  pass  to  anotfaer  refereMb 
Here  then  you  have  a  solution  of  the  difli-  ( that,  in  the  6th  verse  above  quoted,  you  hm 
culty.    And  the  express  opposition  in  which )  a  most  striking  evidence  that  the  flesh  profr 
Christ  places  the  powers  or  the  revelation  of  ^  cth  indeed  nothing;  but  that  the  wisdom  of 
flesh  and  blood  to  that  of  his  Father  who  is  in  >  the  flesh,  which  sets  up  private  opinion  mi 
heaven,  shows  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  ^  human  reasonings  against  the  wisdom  of  thi 
which  he  speaks  is  the  human  mind  and  the  )  Spirit,  is  death  ;  whereas  it  is  the  latter  (thi 
eflbrts  of  the  human  understanding.  )  wisdom  of  the  Spirit)  which  teaches  usfU: 

The  next  reference  I  shall  make  to  show  (  Christ  is  indeed  all  that  he  says  he  is— (M 
the  usage  of  tlic  sacred  Scripture  in  con- )  imparts  peace  and  life.    Not  to  fatigue  fn 
trasting  **  the  flesh"  with  the  Spirit,  will  not,  (  with  the  length  of  my  quotations,  I  will  na- 
I  hope,  fatigue  you,  though  it  is  rather  long. )  ply  refer  you,  for  another  striking  ezempUfr 
So  apt  an  illustration,  however,  is  it  of  the  )  cation  of  this  Scriptural  custom,  to  the  fA  j 
subject,  that  1  must  solicit  your  patient  pc- )  chapter  of  Galatians,  from  the  16th  to  Ihl  1 
nisal.    It  is  found  in  tlie  eighth  chapter  of)  25th  verse;  also  1  Corinthians  ii.  12— 15;  If 
St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.    Commencing  with  I  Cor.  i.  12.    To  these  few  of  the  several  wkkh  I 
the  first  verse,  we  reail :    "  There  is    now  )  might,  if  necessary,  be  adduced,  I  refer  JN  ] 
iherejore  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  }  for  proof  positive  that  in  Scriptural  langofl : 
Christ  Jesus,  wlio  walk  not  according  to  the  { the  flesh  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  tto  | 
fesh,  (1.)  for  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in)  Spirit  of  God.    Am  I  not  then  justified,  k] 
Christ  Jesus  hath  deliveied  me  from  the  law  of(  view  of  these  various  texts, — evidently  to  Ai  ^ 
tiii  and  death,  (2.)  Fur  what  the  law  could  not)  i^oiixi, — in  concluding  that  Jesus  Christie 
do,  in  that  it  was  i/mA:  through  the  jUxh,  G(nl,  \  tended,  when  he  said  "  it  is  the  Spirit  tW 
sending  his  own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful)  qmckencth,tlie  flesh  proJUeth  nothing,"  Utai'^fA 
flesh,  even  of  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  ( tlie  efforts  of  the  flesh,  of  human  reason  orrf 
(8,)  that  the  Justification  of  the  law  might  6r  '  human  understanding,  will  avail  you  DOii|^ 
fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  accordins^  to  the  ( in  comprehending  this  mystery  I  now  vML 
flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit,  (4.)     For  {io  yon.    It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  will dH 
they  who  are  according  to  the  flesh  relish  the )  enable  you  to  admit,  believe,  and  adon  IL 
things  that  are  of  the  flesh :  but  they  who  arc  (  The  spirit  of  humility  and  of  faith  qolctal- 
according  to  the  Spirit,  mind  the  things  which  )  ctli."    We  are  the  more  impelled  to  this  eoi- 
are  of  the  Spirit,  (5.)     For  the  icisdom  of  the  I  elusion  from  the  fact  that  many,  even  of  hil 
flesh  is  death,  but  the  tcisdom  of  the  Spiril  is )  disciples,  had  munnured  among  themsdfM^ 
life  and  peace,  (6.)     Because  the  wisdom  q/*/ saying:   "This  saying  is  hard,  and  who  em 
the  flesh  is  an  enemy  to  God :  for  it  is  not  sub-  \  hear  it  ?"   St.  John  vi.  61.    Grieved  at  thdr 
ject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  can  it  be,  (8.) )  obstinacy,  yet  anxious  for  their  complete  coo- 
,^nd  they  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please )  version,  Jesus  had  mildly  expostulated  wift 
God,  (8.)    Jiut  you  are  not  in  Vie  flesh,  but  in  )  them  ;  and  then,  as  if  to  induce  them  man 
the  Spirit,  if  so  be  tluU  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  j  eH'ectually  to  yield  a  willing  assent  to  hit  Mf 
tfi  you.    Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of)  ercd  words,  he  expressly  tells  them  that  thou^ 
God,  he  is  none  of  his,  (9.)     .    .    .    Therefore,  I  his  saying  is  hard,  and  though  he  knew  tint 
brethren,  we  are  debtors  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  )  many  would  reject  it,  (65,)  yet  the  Spirit  d 
according  to  the  flesh,  {12;)  for  if  you  live  ac-}  God,  his  Holy  Spirit,  would  quicken  thcii 
cording  to  the  flesh,  you  shall  die :  but  if  by  the  { faith ;  and  that  what  he  then  told  them,  beiii| 
'Spirit  you  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  you )  a  mystery,  and  consequently  above  the  con 
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ion  of  the  flesh,  which  profited  them  |  the  solemn  assurance ;  and  though,  when  thej 
in  the  inrestigation  or  understanding  still  obstinately  resisted  his  holy  words,  and 
of  (Us  sublime  dogma,  was  still  spirit  and  impiously  exclaimed,  **  This  is  a  hard  saying, 
ISk.  The  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  ;  and  tcho  can  hear  ii"  (61,)  Jesus  had  told 
■le  spirit  and  life,  (64,)  because  they  propose  \  them  that  what  he  had  revealed  to  them  was  a 
tsyon  the  only  means  of  procuring  life  ever-  ]  great  and  incomprehensible  mystery,  superior 
hifing  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  (52,  54 — 67.)  '.  to  the  comprehension  of  the  flesh,  and  to  be 
mow  them,  and  you  shall  have  life  ever-  ^  received  by  the  aid  of  tliat  quickening  Spirit 
iHttng,  (65.)  Aeject  them,  and  you  shall  -  which  imparteth  life  and  grace, — still,  not- 
firftit  the  possession  of  heaven,  (54.)  )  withstanding  all  tliis,  theytceni  bade  and  walked 

Here  then  I  pause  again,  and  ask  you  what  no  more  with  him,  (67.)  Jesus  Christ  knew 
warn  are  jtout  views  on  this  important  point  ? ;  this,  fir  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  vfho 
inUyou  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of.  they  toere  that  did  not  believe,  (65.)  Why, 
Qod,  and  bow  down  with  me  in  humble  adora-  then,  if  he  did  not  intend  really  what  his 
lioo  of  what  we  believe  but  cannot  compre-  \  words  really  implied,  and  what  those  unfor- 
or,  with  "  many  of  Christ's  disciples,"  !  tunate  disciples  really  understood  him  to  im- 


Vho  still  obstinately  rejected  his  doctrines  \  ply,  why,  I  ask,  did  he  permit  them  to  go 
Iseanse,  forsooth,  they  could  not  understand  \  back  and  vsilk  no  more  with  him  ?    If  he  had 
ttem,  **  go  back  and  walk  no  more  with  him  ?"  !  led  them  into  the  error  for  which  they  left  him, 
mil  you,  like  them,  forsake  him  who  is  "  the  J  was  he  not  bound  in  justice,  not  to  say  in 
'^,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;"  renounce  alle-  S  charity,  to  disabuse  them  of  that  error  ?    They 
to  that  sacred  name,  which  is  the  only  (  understood  him  to  speak  of  his  flesh  as  it 
•'gitfen  unto  men  whereby  they  may  be  ]  was  then  and  there  apparent  to  their  eyes.    If 
;"  or  will  you  rather  cling  with  fond }  Jesus  had  induced  them,  by  his  ofl-repeated 
Jdcfity  to  his  saving  truths,  and  say :  *<  Here  \  words,  so  to  understand  him  while  he  intended 
10  /  dweUr—fir  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh  is  |  those  words  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  would  it 
tak ;  hut  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  is  life  and  (  not  have  been  very  easy,  and  was  he  not 
fmetV*  (Romans  viii.  6.)    How  blind  and  i  bound  by  every  quality  of  a  true  teacher,  a 
kaditrong  were  those  disciples  who,  forget-  ( friend  to  man,  and,  above  all,  as  the  **  Messi- 
Ihg  the  many  proofs  he  had  given  them  of  his  )  ah"  and  "  the  worId*s  Redeemer,"  to  call 
and  his  divinity,  still  preferred  the  wis-  ( them  back  from  tlieir  wanderings,  to  correct 
of  the  flesh  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit ! )  them  of  their  error,  and  aggregate  them  to  the 
fiis  many  of  his  disciples  went  back  and  (  number  of  the  faithful  few  ?    Let  me  ask  you, 
flo  mart  with  him,"  (67.)    Now  per- ;  would  not  that  be  the  line  of  conduct  pur- 
Mt  Be  to  ask,  would  Jesus  Christ  have  per-  )  sued  by  any  modern  preacher  under  similar 
■itted  so  many  of  his  beloveil  disciples  to  go  \  circumstances  ?    And  if  such  preacher  were 
kick  again  to  the  ways  of  error  and  of  death  j  not  to  adopt  this  mode,  but  were  to  permit  his 
V  he  had  intended  to  give  them  merely  an  (  hearers  to  go  back  from  his  fold  and  walk  no 
nblem  or  a  figure  of  his  flesh  and  of  his )  more  in  what  he  considers  the  right  path, 
Uood }    Why  did  his  disciples  leave  him  and  i  would  you  not  censure  him  for  gross  neglect, 
mJk  no  more  with  him?    Because  they  could  (and  consider  him  an  enemy  to  the  souls  for 
not  or  would  not  understand  how  this  man  )  whose  salvation  he  should  watch  ?    Such  was 
€mldgiet  them  kis  flesh  to  eat,  (58 ;)  because  J  the  duty  of  Christ,  our  great  teacher ;  and  he 
tixef  coold  not  comprehend  the  mysterious  )  would  have  performed  that  duty  had  his  dis- 
■nuerin  which  he  wasto  fulfil  the  promise  j  ciples  misunderstood  his  words.    He  would 
fti  hid  made  to  give  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  ^  not  have  permitted  them  to  fly  from  his  ten- 
mrU.    They  had  listened  with  proud  disdain  I  der  embraces — to  turn  their  backs  so  coldly 
to  his  awful  words :  ■*  Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  )  on  him — to  return  to  the  endless  mazes  of  er- 
ofWi  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  shall }  ror,  and  to  lose  their  inheritance  to  the  king- 
not  kam  lift  m  you,  (54 ;)  and  they  had  heard  S  dom  of  (3od,  had  he  intended  aught  else  than 
Afqaently  and  in  n^id  succession  repeat )  what  his  words  conveyed.    But,  as  it  was,  he 
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sees  them  leave  him  in  crowds.    Id  vain  he )  quickening  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
looks  fondly  towards  them,  and  reminds  them  ( They  hushed  the  noisy  clamors  which  the  flesh 
of  the  oft-repeated  miracles  they  had  seen  ;  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  other  disciples; 
him  operate — in  vain  with  outstretched  arms  i  and  they  believed,  though  they  could  not  com- 
be assures  them,  he  that  bclieveth  in  me  hath  S  prehond,  those  sacred  words  which  gave  thea 
everioiting  life,  (47.)    They  go — crowd  after  ( «piri7  a/ui  li/c,  (64.)    **  Lord,^*  they  exclaim, 
crowd  abandons  him,  and  he  is  left  alone  with  (  "  to  whom  shall  ice  go?    We  know  that  then 
the  twelve !    Ah  !  mcthmks  I  can  even  now  ( otlicrs  have  left  you,  we  see  with  sorrow  their 
see  the  tear-drop  glistening  in  his  eyes,  and  (  blindness ;  and  though  we  can  understand 
mark  the  convulsive  agony  with  which,  turn-  /  more  than  they  the  mysterious  announcement 
ing  from  the  retreating  multitude,  he  looks  (  you  have  made,  we  know  that  thou  canst  dsj 
with  all  the  anxious  solicitude  of  a  Saviour  ;  all  thou  promisest — that  thou  hast  the  words  tf\ 
upon  the  little  band  still  faithful,  and  exclaims :  (  eternal  life.     Dark  and  incomprehensible  li  i 
<*  Witt  you  also  go  away  ?"  (68.)    Ah  !  why  ^  us  are  all  thy  mysteries — thy  birth,  thy  incl^ 
was  I  not  there,  divine  and  loving  Saviour !  /  nation,  thy  divinity ;  yet,  mid  all  these  myi- 
that  I  might  have  fallen  down  before  yuu,  and  ( teries,  and  in  all  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bs 
in  this  poor  single  heart  of  mine  have  offered )  pleased  to  reveal  unto  us,  we  will  be  faithfid^ 
thee  as  many  victims  of  atonement  as  thou  I  we  will  still  cling  fondly  to  thee,  trusting  It 
didst  suffer  pains  at  the  ingratitude  of  thy  )  thy  sacred  words,  for  ire  have  believed  and  kms 
faithless  disciples !    At  the  word,  St.  Peter,  (  ^TioitTi  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,* 
the  chief  of  the  apostles,  could  no  longer  re-  S  (70.)    Ah !  give  me  my  chance  for  safety  wilfc 
strain  the  mingled  feelings  of  grief  and  indig- }  the  generous  Peter:  let  others  follow,  if  they 
nation  which  swelled  his  generous  soul ;  but  \  will,  the  faithless  disciples  at  Capharnaum. 
in  the  name  of  his  fellow  apostles  he  exclaims :  /     I  have  thus  redeemed  my  promise,  my  dcv 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?     Thou  hast  the  S  friends,  to  give  you  proof  of  the  real  presenei 
words  of  eternal  life,  (69;)  and  we  have  be- )  from  the  first  of  the  two-fold  argument  ds- 
Ueved  and  have  kruncn  thai  thou  art  the  Christ,  \  rived  from  Scripture :  the  sacred  words  of  | 
the  Son  of  God,"  (70.)    Glorious  confession, )  promise  contained  in  St.  John,  sixth  chapter, 
worthy  the  prince  of  the  apostles !    They  had  ( In  the  preceding  pages  you  have  rather  a  &* 
viewed  with  sorrow  and  dismay  the  faithless- )  tiguing  proof  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  I 
uess  of  those  disciples  who  had  yielded  to  the  (  have  adhered  to  my  promise,  given  in  good 
pride  ofopinion,  and  who  had  impiously  sought^  faith  and  redeemed  with  sincerity.    I  cedd 
to  measure  the  power  of  divine  truth  by  the  I  have  wished  for  better  opportunities  and 
extent  of  their  limited  understanding.    They  j  interruption  in  the  process  of  my  writing; 
bad  heard  all  that  the  renegade  disciples  had  )  but,  such  as  it  is  you  have  it.    Peruse,  I  fOf 
heard ;  they  too  were  incapable,  as  the  others  {  you,  the  various  arguments  adduced.    Gin  -^_ 
were,  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  Christ's  real )  them  serious  reflection  ;  and  all  I  ask  is  tbefc^ 
presence  in  the  sacred  banquet  he  had  pro-  ( you  suspend  your  judgment  on  the  subjcOk 
mised  them.    But  they  remembered  the  proofs  ;  until  I  am  able  to  lay  before  you  the  setuiC 
be  had  given  them  of  his  divinity.    They  had  ( source  of  proof  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  tb» 
long  known,  followed,  and  listened  to  him; ) promises  Christ  has  made  on  this  subject i* 
and  they  knew  he  could  not  lead  them  wrong.  ( the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
They  listened  with  docility  to  the  small,  gen- )     And  now  adieu  for  the  present.    May  thA 
tie  voice  within  them.    They  bowed  in  hum- )  kind  Father  and  Saviour,  whose  holy  religion 
Ue  acquiescence  to  the  revelations  of  him  ( you  are  investigating,  hear  your  fervent  pny* 
whom  they  knew  and  believed  to  be  the  Christ, )  ers  and  crown  all  your  efforts  with  entire  sac* 
the  Son  of  Cod,  (70.)    They  felt  within  the  (  cess  !  J.  P.  D. 
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TO    A    MOONBEAM. 

BT  MUI  DATIOSOX. 

Ah  !  whither  art  straying,  thou  spirit  of  light. 
From  thy  home  in  the  boundless  sky  ? 

Why  lookest  thou  down  from  the  empire  of  night. 
With  that  silent  and  sorrowful  eye  ? 

Thou  art  resting  here  on  the  autumn  leaf. 
Where  it  fell  from  its  throne  of  pride ; 

But  oh  !  what  pictures  of  joy  or  grief. 
What  scenes  thou  art  viewing  beside ! 

Thou  art  glancing  down  on  the  ocean  waves. 

As  they  proudly  heave  and  swell ; 
Thou  art  piercing  deep  in  its  coral  caves, 

Where  the  green-haired  sea  nymphs  dwell ! 

Thou  art  pouring  thy  beams  on  Italia's  shore. 
As  though  it  were  sweet  to  be  there ; 

Thou  art  lighting  the  prince  to  his  stately  couch. 
And  the  monk  to  his  midnight  prayer. 

Thou  art  casting  a  fretwork  of  silver  rays 

Over  ruin,  and  palace,  and  tower ; 
Thou  art  gilding  the  temples  of  other  days 

In  this  holy  and  beautiful  hour. 

Thou  art  silently  roaming  through  forest  and  glade. 

Where  mortal  foot  never  hath  trod ; 
Thou  art  lighting  the  grave  where  the  dust  is  laid, 

While  the  spirit  hath  gone  to  its  God ! 

Thou  art  looking  on  those  I  love !  oh  !  wake 
In  their  heaxts  some  remembrance  of  me. 

And  gaze  on  them  thus  till  their  bosoms  partake 
Of  the  love  I  am  breathing  to  thee. 

And  perchance  thou  art  casting  this  mystic  spell 

On  the  beautiful  land  of  the  bless'd, 
Where  the  dear  ones  of  earth  have  departed  to  dwell. 

Where  the  weary  have  fled  to  their  rest. 

O  yes !  with  that  soft  and  ethereal  beam 
Thou  hast  looked  on  the  mansions  of  bliss, 

And  some  spirit,  perchance,  of  that  glorified  worid 
Hath  breathed  thee  a  message  to  this. 

'T  is  a  mission  of  love,  for  no  threatening  shade 
Can  be  blessed  with  thy  spirit-like  hues ; 

And  thy  ray  thrills  the  heart,  as  love  only  can  thrill. 
And,  while  raising,  it  melti  and  subdues. 
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itndnced  into  some  churches,  ss  in  that  of)  Sometimes  the  bishqM  regalated  the  lessons 
lUin.  The  psilm  or  antipbon  which  was  ( at  pleasure ;  and  during  the  first  four  centa- 
mg  whilst  the  priest  ascended  to  the  altar, )  ries  the  writings  and  letters  of  celebrated 
tj  the  people  and  aflerwards  by  the  choir,  ?  men  were  read  in  the  churches :  but  the  synod 
named  the  introit  or  ingressa.  In  later  S  of  Laodicea  and  of  Carthage,  in  897,  prohib- 
I,  instead  of  the  entire  psalm,  only  some )  ited  to  be  read  all  writings  except  the  sacred 
were  sung,  as  we  learn  from  the  anti-  \  Scripture.  Between  the  lesson  and  the  gos- 
pfeenarium  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from  /  pel  a  psalm  {Gradualis)  was  sung.  The  goe- 
Bk  Gallic  and  Mozarabic  liturgies.  (  pel  was  more  anciently  read  by  the  lector ; 

The  general  confession  made  by  the  priest, )  later,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  century,  only  by 
Iv  which  there  was  at  first  no  prescribed  or-  ( the  deacon :   while  it  was  read  the  people 
Iv,  formed  part  of  the  preparation  before  his  )  stood.    After  the  gospel,  the  bishop  addressed 
Ipproach  to  the  altar.    The  Kyrie  Eleison, }  his  discourse  (o/uixiat,  tractatut)  to  the  assem- 
Iriiich  in  the  Gallic  and  Mozarabic  liturgies  ( bly,  generally  from  his  throne.    In  the  east 
ms  preceded  by  the  Trisagion,  is  found  in  all )  priests,  and  even  laics  sometimes,  who  were 
be  ancient  liturgies  of  the  east,  and  was  in-  ( requested  by  the  bishop,  delivered  the  sermon : 
bodnced  into  the  Italian,  at  least,  in  the  fifth  /  in  Africa  no  one  but  the  bishop  preached  be- 
Bntmy,  and  into  the  Gallic  at  early  as  the  ( fore  the  time  of  St.  Augustine.    In  Korae» 
ynr529 :  in  the  Greek  Church  it  was  chanted )  according  to  the  account  of  Sozomen,  neitiier 
kf  the  people ;  in  the  Roman,  alternately,  by  ( the  bishop  nor  any  other  person  preached,  a 
ki  people  and  the  choir.    Then  followed  (but )  custom  which  could  not  be  without  excep- 
hRome  only  on  Sundays)  the  greater  Dox-  ?  tions,  and  which  was  certainly  abolished  by 
riogy,  the  Gloria,  which  is  found  entire,  with  { Leo  I.    It  was  often  the  practice,  in  the  east. 
My  a  few  variations  from  its  present  form,  in  )  to  deliver  several  discourses  to  one  assembly. 
pte  apostolical  constitutions :  in  its  more  mo-  ( Many  bishops  preached  on  the  days  of  the 
ikm  form  it  occurs  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  )  week,  particularly  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs 
M  in  the  sacramentary  of  Bobbio.    In  the  (  and  during  the  fast  of  Lent;  and  sometimes 
liturgies,   instead  of  the  Gloria,  we  )  twice, — first,  in  the  mass  of  the  catechumens, 
the  prophecy  of  Zachary,  the  canticle  ( and,  secondly,  in  the  mass  of  the  faithful, 
dictus  Dominus  Deus  Israel."    After )  when  they  explained  the  mysteries  and  the 
nhitation,  "  Peace  with  you,"  or  *<  The  I  sacraments.    In  churches  in  the  country  there 
be  with  you,"  there  was  sung  a  short )  were  few  sermons,  although   the   synod  of 
,  addressed  always  to  the  Father,  and }  Yaison,  in  629,  commanded  that  they  should 
ng  with  an  invocation  of  the  Son, )  be  frequently  delivered  in  them.    The  best 
was  named  the  Collect,  as  in  it  the  de- }  preachers  were  often  loudly  applauded  by  ac- 
of  the  whole  assembly  was  offered  up  S  clamations  or  the  clapping  of  hands :  their 
Ttly  by  the  priest.    At  the  conclusion )  sermons,  particularly  those  which  were  de- 
people  answered  "  Amen."  i  livered  extemporaneously,  were  often  copied 
The  lessons  from  the  Scripture  were  then )  in  the  church,  either  by  private  persons  or  by 
:  besides  the  lessons  from  the  apostolical  (  public  notaries,  as  were  those  of  Origen,  St. 
many  Churches  read  portions  from )  John  Chrysostom,  Atticus,  St.  Gregory  Na- 
Oid  Testament :  the  Roman  Church  had  (  zianzen,  and  St.  Augustin. 
tbe  fonner.    Particular  seasons  had  their )     In  the  oriental  Church,  after  the  dismissal 
lessons ;  thus,  in  the  fourth  century,  c  of  the  infidels  and  catechumens,  who  were  in 
Ads  of  the  apostles  were  read  between  )  the  class  of  the  hearers,  particular  prayers  for 
and  Pentecost;  the  book  of  Genesis)  the  catechumens, penitents,  and  energumeni. 
Lent,  and,  at  Milan  and  Alexandria,  S  were  recited.    The  deacon  first  exhorted  the 
ftt  book  of  Job  in  Passion  week.    These )  catechumens  to  pray,  and  the  faithful  to  pray 
were  contained  in  books  called  lee*  \  for  them :  after  they  were  dismissed  he  ex- 
of  which  an  ancient  one,  belonging )  claimed,  *<  Pray,  ye  eneigumeni,  who  are  tnm* 
the  Gothic  Churchy  has  been  preserved.  (  Ued  by  unclean  spirits ;"  and  when  these  bad 
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received  a  sign  from  the  bishop  to  retire,  the )  community.  From  those  who  were  ezcloU 
same  was  practised  towards  the  penitents. )  from  communion  no  offerings  were  receiTsi 
Whether  these  particular  prayers  were  recited  {  Money  also,  and  other  things  for  the  wantirf 
after  the  gospel,  in  the  west,  is  not  certain : )  the  clergy  and  poor,  were  offered,  but  mm, 
St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose  so  express  (  not  placed  upon  the  altar :  the  donor  gave  IB 
themselves,  as  if  the  mass  of  the  faithful  fol- )  name  in  writing  {nomen  offerebai)  to  the  diN 
lowed  immediately  after  the  homily  of  the  ( con,  who  read  it  aloud  (the  same  was  ]>» 
bishop.  )  tiscd  also  if  the  donor  were  dead),  with  (hi, 

The  doors  of  the  church  were  now  closed, }  amount  of  the  benefaction,  in  presence  d, 
and  the  ma5s  of  the  faithful,  who  alone  re-  \  the  assembly.     In  the  Roman  and 
mained  within,  commenced:  it  consisted  of )  Churches,  if  not  in  others,  the  names  of 
three  parts,  the  Offertory,  the  Consecration,  (  olferers  and  their  gifts  were  commemorttted 
and  the  Communion.    According  to  the  oldest  /  the  prayer  of  the  priest.    The  prayen 
liturgies,  the  silent  prayer  of  the  assembly  ( in  the  ancient  Roman  liturgies,  and  entUM 
(which  silence  was  commanded  by  the  dca-  ;  super  oblata  or  tecreta,  contain  the  suppli» 
con)  was  followed  by  an  audible,  alternate  ?  tion  that  God  would  graciously  vouchsift  li 
prayer  (0w:iTTN,  or  T^30-^yjf9-<c),  recited  by  the  )  receive  the  gifts  lying  on  his  altar,  and  flirf 
bishop  or  deacon,  and  the  people,  who  were  )  the  faithful,  united  together,  might  be  n  i 
kneeling,  for  the  bishop,  tlie  clerg}',  and  tlie  ( sacrifice  most  acceptable  to  him  :  then, 
various  classes  of  tlie  faithful ;  and  after  tliis  /  Church  offers  first  bread  and  wine, 
the  collect  of  the  bishop  (vruxtio-K  or  TXfiihn-  \  were  to  be  changed  into  the  body  and 
rjc),  wherein  he  recommended  the  prayers  of/  of  Christ;  next,  this  body  and  this  blood 
the  faithful  to  God.    The  Nicene  creed,  with  (  selves,  and,  lastly,  itself  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  addition  of  the  council  of  381,  was  first)  so  the  prayers  before  the  consecration, 
received  into  the  liturgy  of  Constantinople  in  (  particularly  the  Secret  and  the  Preface,  c! 
619 ;  it  was  adopted  also  into  the  Sunday  lit- )  express  this  first  oblation  of  the  bread  snt 
urgy  of  the  Spanish  Church,  by  the  synod  of?  wine,  as  the  commencement  of  the  holy  SMfr! 
Toledo,  in  589;  this  example  was  followed)  fice.    But  as  the  bread  and  wine  becams  t, 
by  the  Gallic   and,  finally,  by  the   Roman  ^  perfect  oblation  by  their  convenion  into  ftl' 
Church.  ( ilesh  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  the  sacrifice  sol* 

The  offertory,  or  oblation,  was  preceded  by )  tlie  sacrificer  were  designated  in  these  pnjMt 
the  salutation  of  tlie  priest  to  tlie  people  ;  and  (  as  the  sin-offering  for  our  redemption,  as  Hi 
in  the  east  by  the  kiss  of  peace.    The  faithful )  spotless  victim  coming  iW>m  the  womb  of  Uil 
then  presented  tlieir  gills  of  bread  and  wine.  {  virgin  mother,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself 
In  the  earlier  ages  the  first  fruits  formed  a  part )  In  tlie  preface  it  was  said  that  Christ  {Ai; 
of  their  oirerings,  and  were  blessed  by  the  I  sented  himself  as  a  suffering  victim  oa  Ht^ 
bishop:  one  of  the  apostolical  canons  per-)  altar;  and,  as  in  the  Liturgy  of  Constanfiw^ 
mitted,  with  incense  and  oil,  young  ears  of  J  pie,  it  was  said,  '*  we  offer  to  thee  Thine  fiMi 
corn  and  bunches  of  fresh  grapes  to  be  placed  )  Thine"  (T«t  chl  U  t^v  r^Iv),  that  is,  the  Ml 
on  the  altar.    This  mention  of  incense  proves )  and  blood  of  thy  Son,  formed  from  bread  ail 
to  us  its  early  use  in  the  sacrifice ;  and  as  St.  ^  wine  created  by  thee :  it  was  said  also,  in  tti 
Ambrose  speaks  of  the  incensing  of  the  altar, )  Roman  canon,  de  tuis  donit  ac  datU.    FroB 
and  St.  Ephraim,  tlie  Syrian,  of  the  burning )  the  sixth  century  it  was  the  custom  to  ofr 
of  incense  during  the  mass,  this  usage  must )  gifts  to  the  altar  only  on  Sunday.    Diixim 
have  been  introduced  into  some  Churches  as  ( the  oblation  the  choir,  according  to  a  praetiei 
early  as  the  fourth  century.  }  first  introduced  in  Africa,  sung  a  psaJm,  iiA 

From  the  oblations  of  the  bread  and  wine  I  later,  only  a  verse,  which  was  called  the  ai- ' 
the  deacon  and  subdeacon  took  what  would )  tiphon  or  offertorium.    As  the  number  of  thi 
be  sufficient  for  the  communion  of  the  faith-  (  communicants  became  less,  and  as,  in  thi 
ful ;  all  that  remained  was  divided  amongst )  seventh  century,  the  then  nnleavened  eneha- 
the  cleigy  and  the  poorer  members  of  the  ( ristic  bread  was  prepared  by  the  deigy,  the 
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Arings  ceased,  or  gifts  of  money  were  made  ( the  west,  and  his  name  was  placed  in  the  dyp. 
of  the  ancient  oblations  of  the  fruits  of  ( tics:  in  Gaul  this  was  commanded  by  the 
After  the  offertory,  the  deacon  pre-  {  council  of  Vaison,  in  529.    The  dyptics  con- 

eted  water  to  the  priest  for  the  washing  of }  tained  the  names  of  all  those  for  whom  sup- 
kands,  and  all  the  men  who  were  present  >  plication  was  made :  the  deacon,  and,  in  later 
l^flie  same  time  washed  their  hands.  ^  times  in  the  west,  the  priest,  read  them  aloud. 

The  preface  (;r^9X0^c  ivx^pi^^t"-*  &n^>  i^i  the  ( In  the  east  a  second  prayer — the  first  was  at 
~ — 'nt  liturgies  of  the  west,  contesiatiOy  inla-  S  the  beginning  of  the  mass  of  the  faithful — 
imolatiOt)  preceded,  according  to  the  ex-  (  was  offered  at  the  invocation,  after  the  conse- 
which  Christ  had  given,  as  a  prayer  of  ^  cration,  for  the  bishop,  for  the  clergy,  and  for 
igiving,  the  act  of  consecration.    The  ( the  different  classes  of  the  faithful :  at  first 
luction  spoken  by  the  priest,  with  the  ^  only  the  priest  offered  this  prayer;  but  in 
m  of  the  people,  is  found  in  the  liturgy  ( later  times  the  faithful  were  admonished  by 
Sirfbe  apostolical  constitutions,  in  perfect  cor-  ( the  deacon  to  present  a  similar  supplication  to 
Mpondence  with  the  liturgies  of  our  own  /  God. 

In  the  east  the  preface  was  the  same  j  After  the  living  faithful,  the  saints  in  heaven, 
creiy  mass,  and  contained  a  prayer  of ;  and,  in  particular,  the  blessed  virgin  and  the 
Igiving  for  all  the  g^fts  of  God ;  but  in  (  martyrs,  who  were  known  and  honored  in  the 
west  it  changed  with  the  festivals,  so  that )  community,  were  commemorated ;  for  the 
I  the  old  Roman  Sacramentarium  there  are  ( mass  was  offered  in  communion  with  the 
different  forms  of  the  preface  :  the  Sacra- )  saints,  who  were  bound  with  the  Church  by 
TtiBtirinm  of  St.  Gregory  contains  only  the  /  love  and  by  prayer.  The  most  ancient  fath- 
^§m  changes  which  arc  now  in  use.  The  pre- ;  crs  and  liturgies  speak  of  the  oblation  of  the 
3be  was  closed  by  those  words  of  the  seraphic  (  sacrifice  for  the  martyrs  and  saints,  meaning 
Bjfmn,  which  were  sung  by  all  the  people,  ^  thereby  that  commemoration  was  made  of 
^Holy,  holy,  holy."  )  them,  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  the  graces 

[    How  began  the  essential,  the  most  sacred  i  that  he  had  conferred  upon  them,  and  to  im- 
lof  the  mass, — the  canon,  as  it  has  been  )  plore  him  to  hear  and  receive  their  prayers  for 
since  the   time  of  St.  Gregory, — and  ( their  brethren  who  were  still  upon  the  earth, 
before  his  time,  was  named  actio,  te- )     In  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  litui^es,  after  the 
I,  and,  by  the  Greeks,  drat^e^x.    For  the  |  Sanctus  followed  a  prayer  {Pott  Sandus), 
antiquity  of  the  Roman  canon,  testimo-  S  which  contained  a  doxology  of  the  Son :  then 
'if  borne  by  the  fact  that  in  the  book  on  /succeeded  the  consecration  {actio  sacra),  he^ 
Sacraments,  which  was  \%Titten  soon  after  \  ginning  with  the  words  quipridie  quam  paier- 
time  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  four  principal )  etfir.    The  Ambrosian  canon  has  the  three 
Quam  obkUionemr—Qui  pridie  quam  I  prayers  before  the  consecration  that  we  find  in 
r—Unde  et  memores— Supra  qua  pro-  )the  Roman,  with  only  a  few  changes  of  ex- 
are  found,  with  only  a  few  verbal  varia- }  prcssion.    In  the  liturgy  of  tlie  apostolical 
Pope  Gelasius  inserted  it,  as  he  found  S  canons  the  preface  is  followed  immediately  by 
,    in  his  time,  in  his  sacramentary ;  and  in  /  the  narration  of  the  institution  of  the  eucha- 
4is  form,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  few  s  rist,  and  by  the  consecration,  in  the  words  of 
(langes  of  St.  Gregory,  we  possess  it  at  the  >  Christ,  "  This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood." 
Jlttentday.  ( In  all  the  Greek  liturgies,  to  the  words  of  the 

In  eariy  ages  prayers  for  all  the  faithful)  Lord  is  adjoined  a  prayer  (iTi*xj»«;),  in  which 
^ere  ofiered  in  the  canon,  namely,  for  tlie  c  God  is  invoked  to  send  down  his  Holy  Spirit, 
kdiop,  and,  in  the  east,  for  the  patriarch,  for  S  that  he  may  change  the  bread  and  wine  into 
Qteemperoror  king,  for  the  benefactors  of  the)  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  A  similar 
Church,  and  for  those  who  had  presented  ob-  s  prayer,  in  the  same  place,  is  sometimes  found 
lltkNii :  the  pope  also  was  named  in  the  lit-  /  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy :  in  the  Roman  canon 
togj,  in  an  evly  age,  both  in  the  east  and  in  |  u  invocation  in  essence  the  same,— that  by 
Vol.  I.— No.  6.  *r 
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the  grace  and  omnipotence  of  God  the  bread  ;  for  sin»  he  was  presented  to  his  heaven 
and  wine  may  brcomc  Uic  body  and  blood  of .  Father,  in  memorial  of  his  death  for  mai 
Christ,  immcMiiatoIy  precedes  the  rocilalion  of  and  the  faithful  viewed  the  sacrifice  of  H 
the  wonls  of  institution.  IMany  of  the  oricn-  mass  as  the  continuation  of  the  sacrifice  whie 
tal  fathers  ex  pros  themselves  as  if  tliey  at-  was  olfered  on  the  cross,  with  which  it  W 
tnbuted  to  this  jirayer  the  power  of  consc-  in  essence  one,  and  the  fruits  of  wliich  it  in 
cration ;  but  others,  and  puiUcuIarly  St.  Jolin  .  parted  to  their  souls. 
Chr^sostoiQ,  unito  with  tlie  Latins  in  aserib-  According  to  an  apostolical  tradition  prayer 
in""  this  power  to  tho  wortls  of  consecration.  ;  for  the  repose  of  tlie  dead  were  said  after  th 
But  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  which  suppii-  .  consecration:  the  names  of  those  who  hadde 
cate  from  God  the  realization  of  the  sacra-    ])arted  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  wm 

I 

meut,  as  tliey  express  tlic  intention  of  the  inserted  in  tlio  dyptics,  and  were  read  aloud: 
Church,  and  tlefine  the  signification  of  the  tlie  bishops  were  first  named,  after  them  tin 
words  of  institution,  belonj^,  as  an  intei^ral  oilier  clergy,  the  emperors,  and  the  other  failfc 
part,  to  the  consecration;  and  it  was  natural  ful.  As  a  preparation  for  the  communion, Ih 
that  the  eastern  fathers  should  ascribe  to  tlii^  Lord's  prayer,  with  the  very  ancient  introdoc- 
invocation  the  power  of  chun<|^ing  tlie  sacra-  tion,  mentioned  in  the  same  words  in  wUd 
mental  elements,  as  in  their  liturgy  it  formeil  v.e  now  read  it,  by  St.  Cyprian,  was  recitid! 
the  last  part  of  the  act  of  consecration.  For  only  in  the  liturgy  of  the  apostolical  constital 
that  which  (iod  effects  in  a  moment  is  rcpro-  tions  U  this  prayer  not  found.  Intheoritt 
sented,  in  the  language,  prayers,  and  actions  tal  and  Gallic  Churches  it  was  recited  akMJ 
of  tlie  Church,  as  proceeding  successively  and  or  sung  by  all  present.  The  embolismuifi^ 
in  parts ;  whence  it  happened  that  now  one  :  is,  the  prayer  Libera  tio*,  which  follows,  ii  i 
part,  and  now  another,  is  designated  as  the  '.  conclusion  to  tlie  Lord's  prayer,  is  found  ft 
instrument  and  cause  of  the  mystery.  :  the  ancient  Gelasian  sacramentary.    IniBl 

The  words  of  consecration,  like  the  other ,  diately  after  this  prayer,  the  bishop,  in  ttl 
prayers  of  the  Greek  Church,  were  spoken  '  Gallic  and  Spanish  Churches,  gave  the  peofl 
aloud,  and  the  people  answered  by  saying, ',  his  l)encdiction  :  in  the  oldest  oriental  UtV 
"Amen,"  or  "We  believe,"  (;r/a-TK/c«fr).gie3  this  blessing  (rrAfA^Tic)  is  expressed! 
The  Amen  was  introduced  into  the  liturgy  by  '  the  form  of  a  prayer,  that  God  would  saodif 
a  law  of  Justinian,  who  commanded  that  the  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  people  and  pi 
prayers  should  be  recited  aloud,  that  the  peo-  '  pare  them  for  the  sacred  communion, 
pie  might  understand  all  that  was  said.  The  )  Here  the  priest,  or  the  deacon,  turning  t 
most  ancient  liturgy,  that  of  tiic  apostolical  \  the  people,  said,  "  Holy  things  for  them  tM 
constitutions,  places  the  Amen  of  the  people  ;  arc  holy."  The  people  answered  with  a  dsl 
at  the  end  of  the  canon,  and  the  practice  of:  ology  and  the  Gloria,  which  in  the  eastMl 
the  oriental  Churches,  mentioned  by  St.  John  ;  Churches  was  not  said  before  this  period  i 
Chiysostom,  of  concealing,  l)y  a  curtain,  the  '  the  mass.  The  breaking  of  the  host  waspiiS 
more  sacred  part  of  the  sacriiicc  from  the  gaze  )  tised  in  all  Churches ;  in  the  eastern  and  Ml 
of  the  people,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  >  lanese,  after  the  consecration  and  before  fli 
the  prayers  of  the  canon  were  then  read  in'.  Lord's   prayer;    in    tlie    lloman,   after  HI 


silence.    In  the  west,  at  least  from  the  sixth 


prayer.    The  hymn  ^^giius  Dei,  which 


century,  the  canon  was  n-cited  in  a  low  voice :  |  suni^  by  tho  priest  and  the  people  during  fl 
but  we  have  not  sure  data  wherewith  to  de- )  breaking;  of  the  host,  was  received  into  tft 
termine  this  point.  {  Koman  liturgy  by  Sergius  L  in  the  year  €0 

By  the  consecration  was  perfected  the  sac- ;  The  mingling  of  a  part  of  the  host  with  111 
rifice,  which  had  been  begun  by  tlic  oblation  ;  consecrated  wine  in  the  chalice,  is  mentlool 
of  the  bread  and  wine :  in  tlie  moment  when,  >  by  the  council  of  Orange  in  441,  and  is  pH 
by  the  substantial  change,  Jesus  Christ,  in  f  scribed  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James.  Tk 
the  mystic  separation  of  his  body  and  blood,  (  salutation  and  kiss  of  peace  were  given,  i 
appeared  on  the  altar  as  the  living  sacrifice  )  the  second  century,  as  we  learn  from  St  Jn 
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n,  belisre  the  oblation ;  but  in  the  oriental  (  were  given  at  the  end  of  the  canon.  The 
aid  Mozarabic  litaigies  they  occur  between  )  priest  kissed  the  deacon,  the  deacon  one  of 
kt  oblation  and  the  preface :  in  the  Aoman  ( the  people,  and  the  faithful  then  embraced 
Ml  in  most  of  the  western  Churches,  they )  each  other. 


MONASTIC     INSTITUTIONS. 

From  tiic  DiiUsh  Critic* 

TTTE  think  it  ungracious  and  hard,  that  by  f     "  The   gospel  is   full  and  positive  in  re- 
VV    way  of  heightening  his  eulogy  (of  so-  (  quisitiona  applying  to  the  distributive  welfare 
for  public  objects,)  Mr.  Davison  con- )  of  society ;  insoinnch  that  it  may  be  reckoned 
the  societies  of  this  day  with  a  certain  (  one  of  the  most  evident  perversiont  of  religions 
Uitotion  of  times  past,  as  if  the  latter  just)  doctrine,  which  in  an  age  of  darkness  exalted 
kd  wai  contemplate,  and  did  not  do,  what  I  the  secluded  exercise  of  a  numasiic  virtue  as  the 
it  societies  both  contemplate  and  do;  S  perfection  of  a  Christian  spirit.    Read  but  the 
it  both  contemplated  and  did  what )  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  or  his  parables,  or 
societies,  even  if  they  all  contem-  (  read  a  page  of  his  apostles,  and  you  will  see 
certainly  often  fail  to  do,  and  fully  ex- )  they  all  imply  tliat  the  persons  to  whom  they 
led  all  those  benefits  which  Mr.  Davison  (  are  addressed  are  engaged  in  the  active  and 
attributes  to  the  principle  of  combination  j  mixed  duties ;  and,  were  they  not  so  engaged, 
\ — ^we  mean  the  Monastic  Rule.   Let  our  ( that  those  discourses  and  writings  might  in' 
it  be  clearly  apprehended ;  Mr.  Davi-  )  great  measure  have  been  spared.    The  matter 
does  not  merely  contrast  monastic  with )  contained  in  them  would  have  nothing  to  at- 
it  and  other  societies  of  this  day,  as  if  s  tach  upon  ;  it  would  be  addressed  to  beings 
both  had  the  same  general  end,  but  the )  not  in  the  state  which  the  instruction  sup- 
er failed  in  what  the  latter  succeeded  in  ( poses,  and  would  be  instructing  them  in  sen- 
ing;  but,  what  seems  to  us  paradoxical, )  timents  and  offices  which  their  actual  occupa- 
I  denies  that  the  monastic  principle  is  grega-  ( tion  did  not  need.*' — Pp.  206,  207. 

co-operative,  industrious,  practical,  and  )     Now  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  va- 
lve.    This  seems  to  be  contrary  to }  rious  thoughts  to  which  this  representation 
known  historical  fact.    His  words  are  S  gives  rise.    First  of  all,  is  it  not  a  violence  to 

)  history  to  speak  of  "  monastic  virtue"  as  "  se- 
\  eluded,"  in  the  sense  here  intended,  viz.,  as 

^«The  Britiih  Critic  and  Quartcriv  Thcolo-  (  ^^^^  „  engaged  in  the  active  and  mixed  du- 
W  Review,"  an  ablu  periodical  conuuctcd  by  N  °  ^ 

taken  of  the  Church  of  Enfrland.    lu  tone  is  ( ties  ?"     Would  our  author  say  that  a  family 
ly  that  of  the  Puicyito  school,  and  the  ( ^^s  secluded  from  social  relations  and  occu- 

....  which  wo  here  present  to  our  readers  \  ,  ,,    .  i      i.      x,  .    ,    . 

the  April  number  will  enable  them  to  jud^cjpations?  would  he  speak  of  "the  secluded 

If  the  triumphs  which  Catholic  orthodoxy  is  (  exercise  of  a  domestic  virtue  ?"  for  what  is  a 

lAieviag  in  England  over  the  notions  of  Protest- (  .        i.«.r-i)j-        i.^ 

Hmb  ;  while  2t  the  same  time  it  ii  an  unau-  (  monastery  but  a  family  ?  and  in  what  sense  is 

nwaUe  rindication  of  those  admirable  institu-  ( it  secluded  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 

fas  which  are  the  offiiprinr  only  of  Catholic  (        u  .         .        i  j  j     ■      j    ^     tt 

Sh,  Slid  flonrish  only  under  datholic  influences.  \  ^o'^d  w  not  secluded  already  ?    How  was  a 

11c  Hibor  of  the  article  from  which  our  exceri»t  (  nun  more  secluded  from  active  duties  in  her 

lCfeJ;."."'rc'r!;:?o^to"'^S.ub!!:h:  "•""'"^  ^ho  had  her  duties  found  for  her. 
■nfs,  which,  the  latter  contends,  can  lay  no  ( than  most  single  women  of  small  means  and 
dun  to  ^  «efDhiess,  efficiency,  or  even  moral  I  ^^  acquaintances,  who  have  no  duties  at  all. 
hcaiitT.thatliegranUtoocherioeialinstituUons.  (  ,    ,   .         \    ««.     j-i^  •     ^t.  ! 

Ed.     rare  secluded  now?    The  difference  is,  that 
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eved.  He»  therefore,  made  strict  in- 1  doctrinal  knowled^  would  be  now,  were  it 
into  the  wants  of  the  poor  over  the  (  not  for  those  whom  we  are  tempted  to  accuse 
!  province,  relieved  many  in  their  own  -  as  "  fruges  consumere  nati."  And  as  regards 
1,  employed  in  a  proper  manner  those  ^  the  other  sex,  so  far  from  making  women  idle 
were  able  to  work,  and  with  wonderful  (  and  profitless,  it  is  the  only  institution  which 
ity  laid  himself  out  every  way  to  comfort ;  hitherto  has  been  able  to  give  dignity,  and, 
iisist  the  atflictcd  members  of  Christ. '.  as  it  were,  rank,  to  female  celibacy,  and  to 
'IS  particularly  active  and  vigilant  in  set-  ',  secure  an  honorable  and  useful  application  of 
and  providing  for  young  maidens  in  dis-  ( it.  How  great  a  number  of  women  in  this 
to  prevent  the  danger  to  which  thoy  are  ^^  Protestant  land  spend  their  lives  in  doing  no- 
exposed  of  taking  bad  courses.    He  also  )  thing !  how  much  labor,  to  use  secular  Ian- 

I 

imed  many  who  were  already  engaged  in  ''  guage,  is  lost  to  the  community  !  what  num- 
,  for  which  purpose  lie  sought  out  public  }  hers  are  led  to  throw  themselves  and  their 
rs,  and  hohling  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  ( happiness  away  on  husbands  unworthy  of 
many  tears  exhorted  them  to  repentance.  |  them,  because,  when  they  fain  would  not  be 
igh  his  life  seemed  to  be  taken  up  in  con-  f  useless  in  their  day,  marriage  is  the  only  path 
1  action,  he  accompanied  it  with  perpet-  ^  open  to  their  ambition ! 
nyers  and  incredible  corporal  austerities. )  Mr.  Davison  speaks  forcibly  and  well  of 
his  tears  of  devotion,  his  frequent  rap-  \  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  gospel  in  "  reducing 
,  and  his  eminent  spirit  of  contemplation  /  the  matter  of  duty  to  some  plain  tpeciflc  extf' 
a  lustre  to  his  other  virtues."  (  cise,  some  direct  and  substantial  instance  of 

rhips  it  may  be  thought  unfair  to  take  J  application,"  (p.  209 ;)  now  is  not  this  one 


iider  of  Charity  as  a  specimen  of  the  or-  (  special  object  of  the  monastic  rule,  to  give  a 
f  course  of  monastic  discipline,  an  order )  definite  penance  to  those  who  would  repent, 

I  commands  the  respect  even  of  enliglit- '  definite  duties  to  those  who  would  grow  in 
Protestants ;  yet  it  will  be  found  that  \  love,  defmite  safeguards  to  those  who  are  un- 
BiTice  of  hospitals  is  but  one  out  of  va- )  dcr  temptation,  defmite  objects  to  those  who 
leligious  objects  and  active  labors  with  ^  have  high  but  vague  aspirations?    Again,  he 

II  that  discipline  has  ever  been  connected.  /  says  that  "  when  that  object  is  really  a  good 
als,  for  instance,  whether  for  high  or  low,  (  and  praiseworthy  one,"  societies  for  the  fur- 
AOther  of  these  occupations ;  orphan  )  therance  of  objects  of  public  utility  «  are  like 
■  are  another;  literary  or  theological  ( mamtiwrA'x  and  fortresses  in  the  map  of  life 
its  another.  Again,  from  the  first  the  )  against  the  evils  and  deficiencies  which  lie 
fltic  bodies  have  been  an  instrument  in  }  around  it,"  (p.  211 ;)  but  why  are  the  learned 
aods  of  Providence  for  the  maintenance  ( Benedictines,  or  the  Order  of  Trinity  for  the 
diodozy :  the  sons  of  St.  Antony  were  )  redemption  of  captives,  to  be  exempted  from 
tiampions  and  the  refuge  of  St.  Athana-  ( this  eulogy  ?    We  can  perfectly  understand  its 

All  the  great  fathers  and  bishops  of  the  /  being  said  that  tlie  monastic  rule  may  be  per- 
ch were  monks  ;  yet  who  was  more  ( verted  and  may  become  mischievous ;  we  can 
in  the  crowd  of  men  than  Chrysostom? ;  comprehend  the  state  of  mind  under  which 
hes  been  so  influential  in  tlieology  as  ( it  might  be  pronounced  to  do  more  harm  than 
vtine  ?  to  whom  is  our  personal  faith  ^  good,  or  might  be  condemned  as  pure  evil ; 

I  indebted  than  to  Athanasius  ?  who  had  (  but  we  do  not  know  what  the  language  means 
ter  ivray  in  king's  courts  than  Ambrose  ?  ^  when  it  is  spoken  of  historically  as  destructive 

II  more  fruitful  in  practical  lessons  than  (  of  our  influence  upon  our  fellow  creatures, 
e  Gregory  ?  Even  in  those  times  when  S  If  retirement  and  secrecy  are  incompatible 
Mde  bodies  seemed  to  do  least,  and  when  ( with  usefulness,  what  becomes  of  those  re- 
'M  and  corruption  of  some  brought  dis- )  marks  on  Mr.  Davison's  own  history  with 
^^on  all,  they  were  as  we  all  know,  the )  which  we  commenced  ?  When  we  attempt  to 
**Xcn  of  ancient  literature ;  and  let  any  ( analyze  the  popular  prejudice  on  the  subject, 
'^flcct  what  the  state  of  our  historical  and )  it  seems  to  result  in  a  proposition  of  this  kind : 
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that  the  only  channel  of  doing  good  to  others )  whether  a  literal  obBenranee  be  necemr 
is,  first,  married  life,  second!}',  going  into  so-  ^  not,  monastic  institutions  do,  of  all  oth 
ciety,  for  monachlsm  forbids  at  most  nothing )  most  accurately  and  comprehensively  fi 
beyond ;  and,  to  repeat  our  own  words,  how )  the  code  of  gospel  commandments,  whd 
many  among  ourselves  arc  so  far  constrained  ( those  which  tlie  present  age  does  not  fulfi) 
monks,  without  its  principle  of  association  )  those  which  it  does.  Indeed  there  canooC 
or  its  high  religious  iilea  in  compensation  !  ■  a  doubt  who  the  instances  are,  and  when 
Again,  it  is  in  societies  for  public  objects,  says  )  must  look  for  them,  of  obedience  to  thep 
our  author,  "  that  the  better  feelings  of  our  '  cept  of  "  not  resisting  evil ;"  of  "  turning  t 
kind,  being  trained  and  brought  forward,  look  )  cheek  to  the  smiter;"  of  "selling  that  ' 
abroad  for  connection  and  co-operation  ;  that  /  have  and  giving  alms ;"  of  "  selling  all  tl 
men  attract  one  another  to  a  common  caiifse ;  .  we  have"  in  order  to  be  perfect ;  of  hari 
and  their  union  becomes  safe  and  v^rful  under)  our  "  loins  girded  about  and  lights  bm 
the  auspices  of  responsiljle  personal  character,  I  ing ;"  of  •*  watching  and  praying  always ;" 
and  with  the  sanction  of  an  acknowledged  pub-  /  "  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow;" 
lie  confidence"  (p.  211.)  And  in  a  passage  ?  "  taking  up  tlie  cross  daily ;"  and  of  a  nomb 
already  quoted,  "  Such  institutions  give  a )  of  other  particulars  which  miglit  be  ne 
fixed  point  and  a  tone,  as  well  as  a  system,  to  ^  tioned.  And  if,  as  we  have  already  been  v 
the  purpose  which  they  adopt."  But  it  would  ^  ing,  monastic  bodies  are  on  the  other  hand  i 
be  as  tedious,  as  it  is,  we  think,  a  needless  )  from  neglecting  those  socio/  duties  which  M 
work,  to  show  in  all  its  details  that  the  wise  |  Davison  truly  says  have  so  essential  a  porta 
and  philosophical  remarks  he  has  made  upon  /  and  so  exalted  a  place  in  Christian  obedieae 
the  principle  of  combination  for  public  objects,  ( then  it  will  follow  that  tliey  fulfil  more  (k 
do  in  a  special  and  singular  way  find  their  ful- )  any  other  set  of  men,  and  instead  of  Un 
filmentand  exemplification  in  that  holy  and  ?<*  one  of  the  most  violent  perversions  of  id 
ancient  discipline  which  he  opens  them  by  )  gious  doctrine,"  they  are  the  nearest  approM 
disparaging.  ^  to  the  perfection  of  a  Christian  spirit 

But  there  is  one  sentiment  of  his  which  sur-  ^  Nor  is  even  the  eremitical  rule  itself,  M 
prises  us  more  than  any  other,  viz.,  that  mo- )  surely,  much  less,  are  associations  for  ft 
nachism  is  inconsistent  with  our  Lord's  pre-  ^  main  purpose  of  prayer  and  intercession,  iatf 
cepti,  which  literally  have  no  subjects,  no  drift, )  pable  of  justification  or  excuse.  Mr.  Dan* 
if  it  is  to  be  allowed.  Now  let  us  take  the  |  excepts  all  associations  which  are  for  thegoii 
monastic  rule,  even  as  practised  by  those  who  )  of  the  communit}* ;  and  considering  that  Chnl 
were  not  monks,  but  hermits,  anchorites,  fath- )  tianity  has  made  the  offering  of  praise  td 
en  of  the  desert,  and  the  like.  Supposing )  prayer  its  especial  "liturgy,"  or  public* 
then,  for  argument's  sake,  that  they  are  vio- )  vice,  it  is  surely  a  want  of  faith  to  deny  fti 
lating  plain  commands  of  the  gospel,  about  \  they  above  all  men  may  be  benefactois  I 
which  a  word  shall  be  added  presently,  yet  are  )  their  brethren  who  spend  their  lives  in  de* 
there  no  commands,  as,  for  instance,  concern- }  tional  exercises.  Moreover,  it  should  be  « 
ing  poverty  and  humility,  which,  taken  in )  collected  that  there  is  no  one,  to  speak  i 
their  first  and  obvious  meaning,  a  life  other  j  general  terms,  but  is  the  better  for  occasioi 
than  monastic  plainly  violates?  Wc  are  not  i  retreats  from  tlie  world  ;  and  the  more  aeth 
at  all  saying  or  dreaming,  of  course  not,  that  j  and  useful  is  his  life,  the  greater  is  his  needt 
persons  who  do  not  take  our  Lord's  precepts  )  them.  But  the  occasional  retirement  of  tf 
in  the  letter  are  actually  violating  tliein,  yet  •' many  requires  the  livelong  retirement  ofti 
we  think  that  if  they  do  not  take  care  to  keep  J  few,  and  an  establishment  of  recluses  is  b 
them  at  least  in  the  spirit  instead,  they  ccr- )  the  sanctuary  of  the  uncloistered.  To  be  A 
tainly  are.  And  while  it  is  pretty  clear  that  (  out  from  the  world  is  their  very  duty  to  t 
society,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not)  world;  to  be  in  leisure  is  their  bmineti;  i 
keep  the  commands  in  question,  either  in  let- 1  as  well  might  we  call  a  schoolmuler  inietii 
ter  or  rpirii,  it  seems  to  us  clear  a\so  \Y\at,SQt  a\i^v^V%^vE^*^^siL^-VK,\aUas  an  inititilti 
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hich  devotes  itself  to  repentance,  interces- 
oiii  and  giving  of  thanks  for  the  benefit  of 
M  Kcular,  as  a  propitiation  in  the  sight  of 
■mOy  and  a  witness  and  warning  before 
|p^  u  the  home  of  the  helpless  and  the  refuge 
Uht  downcast,  as  a  common  mould  of  cbar- 
mr,  and  a  bond  of  mutual  love,  and  a  prin- 
^le  of  united  worship  to  all,  because  it  is  suc- 
ively  the  school  and  confessional  of  each. 
And,  lastly,  if  objectors  urge  the  well 
history  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  as  an 


instance  of  that  **  secluded  exercise  of  a  mo- 
nastic virtue  in  an  age  of  darkness,"  to  which 
Mr.  Davison  must  be  referring,  we  remind 
such  persons  that  Theodoret,  an  author  for 
whom  he  had  a  special  respect,  informs  us,  on 
his  own  knowledge,  that  this  mystical  reli- 
gionist converted,  by  means  of  his  pillar, 
•<  many  myriads"  of  pagans,  which  is  good 
work  for  any  man's  lifetime,  and  more  than 
they  are  likely  to  do  by  their  rational  religion 
( one  and  all  together. 


ADDRESS    TO    FLOWERS. 


Bowing  adorers  of  the  gale. 
Ye  Cowslips  delicately  pale. 

Upraise  your  loaded  stems ; 
Unibki  your  cups  in  splendor,  speak ! 
Who  decked  you  with  that  ruddy  streak, 

And  gilt  your  golden  gems  ? 

Violets,  sweet  tenants  of  the  shade. 
In  purple's  richest  pride  arrayed. 
Your  errand  here  fulfil ; 


Go,  bid  the  artist's  simple  stain 
Your  lustre  imitate  in  X'ain, 
And  match  your  Maker's  skill. 

Daisies,  ye  flowers  of  lovely  birth. 
Embroiderers  of  the  carpet  earth, 

That  stud  the  velvet  sod. 
Open  to  spring's  refreshing  air. 
In  sweetest  smiling  bloom  declare 

Your  Maker  and  my  God. 

Claeb. 
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Translated  from  the  French. 


CUAFTER  VII. 

The  happy  Union. 

Abotjt  a  year  before  the  death  of  Madam 
Ot  Linden,  the  son  of  the  gardener  of  the 
knor  had  testified  his  desire  of  marrying  So- 
(Ua.  He  was  a  fine  young  man,  of  an  excel- 
liat  character,  of  irreproachable  morals  and 
k  tte  bloom  of  youth.  As  his  mother  was  no 
living,  it  was  to  bis  father  that  he  made 
Idi  Intentions,  and  this  good  old  man, 
ippnviBg  of  so  wise  a  choice,  declared  it  to  • 

kil  BiiliaM.  M^Mifi  D*  TJwAm- 


Madam  De  Linden,  after  having  sounded 
the  dispositions  of  the  orphan,  answered  that 
the  wishes  of  Sophia  and  her  own  perfectly 
agreed  with  those  of  the  father  and  the  young 
man.  «  You  have,"  said  she  to  him,  «  raised 
your  son  very  well ;  you  have  taught  him  to 
fear  God  and  to  become  an  upright  man ;  you 
have  caused  him  to  contract  from  his  infancy 
habits  of  order,  industry,  probity  and  tempe- 
rance. I  have  also  already  observed  with 
pleasure  that  his  conduct  has  always  been 
that  of  a  pmdent  young  man.  I  have  then  no 
objectioD  to  thia  marriage,  and  I  can  mj,  on 
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the  contraiy,  that  I  receive  your  proposal  with  (  ble  and  happy.    They  beitowid  opoB  tei 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.    But  it  is  yet  too  '  old  father  every  care  imaginable,  and  i 
soon,  my  friend,  to  renounce  your  employ- ;  him  every  mark  of  respect  and  Ion. 
ment  and  to  give  up  your  place  of  gardener ;  ^  good  old  man»  on  the  other  band,  had  tbi  joj 
it  is  necessary  first  that  your  William  should  )  of  caressing  his  grand-children.   Tbe  ^"^ 
spend  some  years  in  perfecting  himsolf  in  the  /  bom  was  a  boy,  that  received  at  his 
science  of  gardening,  in  which  he  has  made  >.  the  name  of  Frederick,  in  honor  of  hii  gmt^ 
so  great  a  progress  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  \  father.    The  second  yf%s  a  girl ;  they  mm! 
For  this  end  you  ought  to  fmd  a  situation  for  (  her  Theresa,  in  memory  of  Madam  De  Lit 
him  in  some  large  town.    There  he  will  find  )  den. 

masters  capable  of  instructing  him  in  every  ^      But  in  this  world  no  one  is  without  sormn  i 
thing  that  is  required  to  be  known  by  a  gar- )  our  young  couple  also  had  their  difficoHkk 
dener  of  a  large  villa.    When  he  will  have  c  Afler  a  few  years  the  old  man,  attacked  by  I  j 
returned  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, ;  severe  illness,  ^i-as  carried  off  in  some 
if  his  intentions  and  those  of  Sophia  remain  ( It  was  a  great  trial  for  his  children  who  tonlj 
the  same,  and  if  God  preserve  me  till  tlien,  I  )  him  so  much.    'What  torrents  of  tein  tt^j 
will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  )  shed  at  this  cruel  loss,  and  what  need  \ 
wedding  of  my  dear  Sophia,  for  I  am  her  \  had  of  that  courage  which  religion  suppliMl 
second  mother."  )  support  the  troubles  of  this  life ! 

This  wise  answer  was  equally  pleasing  to  \     One  year  after,  William,  having  climbed ( 
the  old  gardener,  William  and  Sophia.    Mad-  )  tree  in  order  to  prune  it,  lost  his  babBee,fii 
am  De  Linden  made  the  young  man  a  present  ( to  the  ground,  broke  his  left  arm  and 
of  some  articles  of  dress,  gave  him  money  for  )  his  whole  body.    Fortunately  his  woundii 
his  journey,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  recommend-  (  not  mortal,  but  he  suffered  a  long  time  iDdii>| 
ation  to  the  first  gardener  of  the  prince.    Thus  )  maincd  a  cripple  all  his  life,  in  so  mochlM 
fitted  out  with  every  thing  necessary,  William  \  he  found  himself  constrained  to  renounctHl 
departed.  )  employment  of  gardener.    He  received 

When  Madam  De  Linden  was  no  more,  So-  ^  tice  to  quit  the  house  which  he  occupied  it  { 
phia  was  very  much  embarrassed ;  she  knew  S  the  end  of  three  months.  As  the  new  ptj 
not  where  to  g^o ;  the  old  gardener  took  her  to  )  prietors  of  the  mansion  were  very  baid  aij 
watch  over  his  household  affairs.  One  year  \  had  no  regard  to  his  situation,  he  had  fflQchll| 
after,  William  returned  ;  he  sincerely  regret- )  suffer. 

ted,  as  well  as  Sophia,  that  their  good  mistress  ^     The  misfortune  of  losing  his  home  indMlj 
could  not  be  present  at  their  marriage.     When, )  employment  was  too  much  for  poor  WilliiBif| 
notlongader,  the  nuptial  ceremony  took  place,  c  he  was  entirely  overcome  by  it.    "Alun 
the  newly  married  couple,  on    leaving  the )  said  he,  **  how  shall  we  be  able  to  livs  tfAj 
church,  went  to  the  burial-place  and  knelt  at  ^  raise  our  children  ?*'    The  unfortunate 
the  tomb  of  their  benefactress.    William  had  )  saw  no  bounds  to  his  misery.    But 
taken  care  to  plant  some  flowers  on  the  grave  )  used  every  means  to  console  and  enc 
where  reposed  the  mortal  remains  of  so  virtu-  ( him.    «  Put  your  confidence  in  God,  and ' 
ous  and  so  beloved  a  person,  and  with  his  wife  )  not  despair,"  she  incessantly  repeated, 
he  there  offered  a  tribute  of  the  most  just  and  v  ten,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  him  one  dafi 
lively  gratitude.    Abundant  were  the  tears  of)  am  going  to  make  a  comparison :  yoa  tflCb^ 
sincerity  shed  by  both  on  tliis  spot.  |  the  cage,  that  Canaiy  bird  which  we  got 

As  William  and  Sophia  had  true  piety  with  \  our  benefactress  ;  its  singing  disturbed  Ml 
a  good  and  virtuous  heart,  and  because  they  )  De  Linden  during  her  last  illness,  she 
mutually  loved  one  another,  aud  had  been  ac-  \  mended  me  to  carry  it  to  my  chamber; 
customed  from  their  youth  to  repress  all  infat- )  eveiy  morning,  without  mia^ng, 
uation,  caprice,  passion,  and  the  other  defects  ( me  if  I  had  not  forgotten  to  feed  her  Wt 
which  poison  life  and  disturi)  domestic  tran- )  and  the  last  day  of  her  lift  she 
qailUtj,  their  union  could  not  but  be  peuce^-  ( mt  to  take  upon  mytelf  th«  ctm  of 
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\  to  provide  for  it  after  she  had  left  S  them  vrai  not  inconsideraUe.  In  additioa  to 
Id.  I  was  then  very  much  troubled )  these,  the  attendance  which  William  required 
what  would  become  of  me  when  I  s  during  his  confinement  to  the  house,  was  very 
B0e  my  excellent  mistress ;  but  in- )  expensive,  and  this  debt  had  to  be  paid  before 
cfliou^t  cheered  me :  Ah !  said  I  to  (  all  others.  The  two  thousand  crowns  of  So- 
fcrr  this  good  lady  provides  so  chari- )  phia  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mer- 
r  the  future  support  of  a  little  bird,  \  chant  of  the  neighboring  town.  IVilliam 
dl  more  will  a  merciful  God  take  care  )  went  to  notify  him  that  he  wished  to  drew  the 
iMWonable  creatures  ?  So,  my  dear,  (  half  of  the  principal,  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
10  thought  recurs  to  me  frequently,  i  the  merchant  answered  by  a  formal  refusal; 
V,  since  we  are  in  trouble,  it  never  \  because,  according  to  the  contract,  he  was  not 

0  me  to  feed  the  canary  of  Madam  de  S  obliged  to  reimburse  any  thing  till  the  end  of 
without  saying  to  myself:  no,  God )  a  year,  to  date  from  the  day  on  which  he  had 
«r  permit  that  we  should  be  in  want  (  been  notified ;  before  the  expiration  of  thif 
ftyr  ourselves  and  our  children !  Take  )  time  he  would  not,  he  said,  pay  a  single  lar- 
,  then,  dear  William,  God  cannot  for-  ( thing. 

let  us  trust  in  him ;  this  veiy  day  his  )  This  refusal  greatly  embarrassed  William 
not  been  wanting  to  us ;  it  will  not  (  and  Sophia,  and  caused  them  to  fail  in  their 

il  ua  in  future.  It  is  only  required  )  project.  They  were  only  extricated  from  their 
on  our  side,  should  do  what  we  can  \  difficulties  by  the  assistance  of  a  rich  inhabi- 

alves.    There  are  in  this  life  but  very  \  tant  of  the  village,  their  neighbor,  who  offered 

atioDS  so  miserable  that  a  strong  heart- )  tu  advance  them,  on  interest,  the  sum  which 
full  of  confidence  in  God,  cannot  ex-  s  they  wanted;  they  accepted  his  proposal  with 

imself  from  them.  )  gratitude. 

e  end  of  this  conversation,  Sophia  and  (     Thus,  all  obstacles  being  removed,  they 

band  deliberated  about  tlie  plan  they )  bought  the  house,  and  the  repairs,  managed 

t^e,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  (  with  skill,  made  it  a  pleasant  and  convenient 

e  disagreeable  circumstances  in  which  S  dwelling. 

ere  placed.  They  soon  agreed  upon  (  Behold  then  William  and  Sophia  become 
a  house  in  the  village,  and  as  there  )  proprietors !  How  delightful  this  small  house 
shop  in  the  neighborhood,  they  were  /  appeared  to  them !  because  they  knew  how  to 

1  to  open  one,  and  keep  for  9ale  such  S  adorn  it  with  all  the  embellishments  of  inte- 
is  would  be  most  useful  to  the  country )  rior  peace  and  all  the  ornaments  of  virtue. 

■*  The  weakness  of  my  arm,"  said )  Their  dwelling  had  all  the  simplicity  of  a 
1,  **  will  not  prevent  me  from  engaging  /  rural  habitation,  but  it  was  airy  and  commo- 
siness  of  this  kind.    Besides,  I  know )  dious.    If  we  could  not  discover  any  of  the 

write  and  calculate  very  correctly ;/ superfluities  or  foolish  luxury  of  the  city  about 
i  be  useful  to  me,  and  I  still  thank  my  (it,  it  pa«sessed  all  the  furniture  and  utensils 
Id  father  for  having  been  so  rigid  in )  necessary  for  a  well  regulated  household. 
\  me  to  school.**  (  Cleanliness,  order,  and  some  pots  of  flowen 

fll  and  good," replied  Sophia,  "and  I,)  tastefully  arranged,  made  this  little  abode  a 
care  and  industry,  hope  to  gain  some-  j  pleasant  and  an  agreeable  home.  The  table, 
it  sewing  and  embroidery,  in  which, )  the  bench,  the  oaken  chairs  but  roughly  made, 
lo  Madam  de  Linden,  I  am  very  skil- )  suited  their  purpose  as  well  as  if  they  bad 

)  been  manufactured  of  the  most  costly  wood 
at  that  time  there  happened  to  be  a )  by  the  most  skilful  workmen.  The  clock, 
br  sale  in  the  village,  and  though  it  j  which  richly  set  in  alabaster  and  gold  adorn 
leh  out  of  repaint,  they  determined  to )  the  chimney-piece  of  a  palace,  does  not  mark 
ud  make  it  habitable.  But  this  pur-  ( the  time  with  more  precision  than  their  old 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  the  setting  up  of;  walnut  clock,  hung  againat  the  wall;  tfaay 
ittia  shop  required  a  sum,  which  for  ( always  took  great  ears  of  it,  and  at  the  firit 
Vol.  I.— No.  6.  Iv 
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husband  and  her  children.  My  poor  husband !  ^  After  this  prayer,  inspired  by  a  livelj  Utk, 
my  poor  children !  they  are  about  to  die  with  (  Sophia  felt  much  comforted.  Her  bonn  va 
grief  and  want.  Oh!  this  frightful  thought  (  no  longer  oppressed,  hope  revived  her  coungt 
breaks  my  maternal  heart.  But  thy  heart,  O  \  It  seemed  as  though  she  heard  an  intniR 
heavenly  Father,  is  infmitely  more  fond  of  us  (  voice  wliich  said :  thy  soul  is  pure,thypiiM 
than  the  heart  uf  the  most  devoted  mother  can  /  are  those  of  a  fond  mother  and  a  good  wife,fl 
be  of  her  family ;  it  is  possible  for  a  mother  to  (  consoled ;  you  have  not  invoked  your  HcIp 
forget  her  children,  but  thou,  O  God  of  good-  J  venly  Father  in  vain.  She  continued  towNf^ 
ness,  wilt  never  forget  us.  Thou  hast  said  it  ( but  she  no  longer  shed  tears  of  anguish;  thai 
in  thy  holy  gospel,  and  thy  divine  word  is  the  ^  tears  were  animated  with  hope,  and  ww 
hope  and  con:*olation  of  the  unfortunate.  Ah ! )  mingled  with  the  pleasing  sensations  of  gnfr 
Lord,  Lord,  the  moment  has  come  for  thee  to  ( tude. 
show  thy  paternal  solicitude:  cast  a  look  of  ^  She  still  held  the  little  cross.  Often  in  htf 
mercy  on  this  house  and  help  us,  or  we  per-  (  ner\'ous  agitation  had  she  pressed  it  to  hff 
ish.*'  )  bosom,  and  watered  it  with  her  tears,  wk 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  the  excess  of  ?  when  before  withdrawing  she  sat  donn 
her  affliction  deprived  her  of  her  voice ;  she  j  wipe  it,  she  found  that  it  adiiered  to  her 
looked  with  a  suppliant  countenance  upon  the  ( gers,  as  if  the  abundance  of  her  tears  and 
crucifix,  which  all  the  while  she  held  in  her  {  warmth  of  her  hands  had  melted  some  kindtfj 
hands,  while  large  tear-drops  rolled  from  her  ^  glue  which  perhaps  fastened  together  iti 
eyes  and  obstructed  her  sight.  (  ral  parts.    A  little  piece  remained  atticlirf 

«*  O  divine  Jesus,"  she  continued  with  re- )  to  her  hand, 
doubled  fen'or,  "  thou  seest  my  tears  and  our  (     Not  having  perceived  during  her 
distress,  have  pity  on  us !     When  the  swollen  ,  that  she  had  so  strongly  pressed  the 
waves  of  the  lake  of  Genesareth  threatened  (  Sophia  did  not  understand  how  this  fi 
to  engulf  the  feeble  ship  wherein  thou  wert )  had  been  detached.    But  in  endeavorinf 
asleep,  with  thy  disciples,  they  implored  thy  ^  replace  it  she  saw  in  the  place  which  it  cornI 
assistance,  and  with  one  word  thou  didst  calm  )  something  glittering  like  gold.    She  west 
the  tempest,  and  thy  disciples  were  saved. )  the  window,  examined  more  attentively, 
We  also.  Lord,  are  going  to  perish.    My  voice  ( discovered  that  the  brass  wires  which  abc 
implores  thy  assistance,  my  heart  is  full  of ;  until  then  taken  for  ornaments,  set  is 
confidence  in  thy  infinite  goodness  as  well  as  (  wood,  were  springs  artfully  concealed, 
thy  almighty  power ;  speak  but  a  word  and  }  after  some  trouble  she  succeeded  in 
we  also  shall  be  saved.  ( them,  she  found  that  the  wooden  crosi 

"Lord,  Eternal  refuge  of  the  unfortunate,  \  only  a  kind  of  box  lined  with  velvet  ssd 
when  after  having  lost  my  mother  I  went )  this  box  was  a  beautiful  cross  of  solid 
alone  one  evening  to  pray  on  the  steps  of  thy  (  about  three  inches  long  and  enriched 
holy  altar  in  the  Catlicdral,  my  sighs  and  fee- )  splendid  diamonds,  which,  suddenly  struck 
ble  voice  ascended  to  thy  throne.    I  was  a  ( the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  shed  a  da2ilB|| 
poor  orphan ;  thy  paternal  kindness  heanl  my  S  lustre. 

prayer;  thou  didst  ri>scue  me  from  that  abyss  (  It  would  be  difficult  to  judge  of  Sophii* 
in  which  I  languished ;  to-day,  O  Divine  S  surprise !  After  the  first  moments  of 
Jesus !  I  am  u  poor  mother,  I  weep  and  pray  )  astonishment  she  took  the  rich  cross,  t 
in  thy  divine  presence  for  my  poor  children.  ( it  around  and  examined  it  carefully.  Hff 
as  once  thy  blessed  Mother  wept  and  prayed  ( a  thousand  times  seen  and  touched  the 
at  the  foot  of  thy  cross.  Ah !  I  implore  thy  (  monds  of  Madam  De  Linden,  she  could  c 
assistance ;  hear  me  again  to-day.  If  thou  ^  learn  that  those  which  she  held  in  her  btfl 
wilt  deign  to  help  us,  thy  providence  has  a  i  were  of  a  great  value.  What  a  treasure!  li^ 
thousand  means  unknown  to  us,  and  our  pre- )  this  treasure  had  belonged  to  her  for  seffrf 
servation  may  come  whence  we  least  ex- (years  without  her  knowing  it!  and  difitf 
peet  it"  ^^¥To\\d«\r*  dvieovereil  it  to  her,  while 
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wu  ruined  and  lost  she  came  to 
heavenly  aid! — O  God  of  bounty 
ied  she  foiling  on  her  knees,  her 
rated  with  a  religious  gratitude, 
second  time  that  thy  ineffable 
pitied  my  extreme  distress  and 


heard  my  prayer  as  soon  as  it  was  finished. 
O  my  God,  I  know  not  how  to  express  my 
gratitude ;  but  thou  seest  it  in  my  heart  and 
in  my  tears ;  vouchsafe  to  acoept  them  as  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  to  aid  us  in  al- 
ways meriting.tby  holy  protection.'* 
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*  thou  glimmering  star, 
'  my  way  across  the  sea ; 
ir^  hope,  O  lead  me  far 
I's  isle,  her  sons  to  free. 

S  foamy  ocean's  bride, 
leys,  glens,  and  laughing  hills, 
^s  on  thy  mountain's  side, 
rling  streams  and  sparkling  rills. 

jey  mist  is  on  her  hills, 
Its  a  shadow,  dark  and  drear; 
ere  comes,  whose  bosom  thrills 
f ,  this  darksome  land  to  cheer. 

god  from  its  throne  is  torn, 
imed  beneath  St.  Patrick's  feet ; 
I  now  are  breezes  borne 
imes  from  pure  incense  sweet. 

saint,  called  from  above, 
e  the  lamp  of  faith  bum  bright, 
.wakes  with  strains  of  love 
ise  to  thee  who  banished  night.     ( 

[store  !  thrice  happy  land ! 
Lsic  gladdens  every  hall ; 


Fair  floweiii  are  blooming  on  the  strand. 
The  birds  are  chanting  at  thy  call. 

But  when  the  cross  of  faith  was  firm 

On  Innisfollen's  happy  soil. 
New  storms  to  blight  her  in  her  germ 

Arose,  the  emerald  isle  to  spoil . 

They  fought,  they  bled,  but,  ah!  t  is  sad. 
Their  sea-g^  isle  they  could  not  save ; 

A  host  of  English,  savage,  mad, 
Did  Ireland's  cherished  land  enslave. 

Still  blooms  the  shamrock,  and  transcends 

As  motto  of  that  noble  band, 
Nor  with  the  rose  or  thistle  blends 

Its  fragrance  in  its  native  land. 

Her  sons  are  wandering  o'er  the  wave 
In  search  of  shelter,  friends,  and  home; 

They  're  forced  the  ocean's  storms  to  brave 
And  sad  in  stranger's  land  to  roam. 

We  offer  thee,  oppressed  and  brave, 

A  refuge  in  Columbia's  land ; 
The  spangled  banner  e'er  shall  wave 

A  welcome  to  the  captive  band. 


that  guides  to  Ireland.    In  the  days  of  Fingal  it  was  used  by  mariners  when  sailing  to 
ind  other  islands. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGEXCE.  \  the  east,  partly  for  health,  partly  for  bis  pill 

From  tiic  TnbUt.  ( ure.    It  was  not  without  much  regret  that  1 

Conversion  of  a  Jew  is  Rome. — Wc^had  quitted  his  native  town,  as  be  bad  k 
have  just  received  froiu  our  corroijipondent  ,•  there  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  cngagi 
in  Rome  a  full  account  of  the  recent  con-  ( in  marriage — a  sweet  and  lovely  person,  who 
version  to  our  holy  faith  of  Alphonso  Ratis-  /  he  loved  as  tlie  treasure  of  all  his  hopes.  . 
bonne,  an  Israelite  of  considerable  wealth  and  ;  was  an  engagement  springing  solely  from  the 
high  station.  The  narrative  is  written  by  the  |>  mutual  alfoction.  Alphonzo  was  an  Israelit 
Baron  De  Busslere,  a  gentleman  most  emi-  (  Destined  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position,! 
nent  for  his  piety  and  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  J  resolved  to  dedicate  liis  best  exertions  to  fl 
in  the  cause  of  our  religion,  as  will  be  seen  in  /  regeneration  of  his  own  community.  T#fl 
the  course  of  his  exceedingly  interesting  pro-  ( object  he  bent  Ids  thoughts  most  ardenfly«i 
duction.  The  narrative  is  preceded  by  a  de- )  he  could  not  contemplate  without  deep  pd 
claration  in  tliese  words :  (  any  state  of  things  connected  with  that  bod 

« In  affirming  that  all  the  facts  contained  in  ;  which  might  call  to  mind  the  maledictia 
my  narrative  are  strictly  true  and  exact,  I  de-  /  which  weighs  upon  the  descendants  of  Jaool 
clare,  conformably  witli  the  decree  of  Urban  ':  He  had  scarcely  reached  bis  fifteenth  jMj 
VIII.,  that  I  believe  them  as  human  facts,  by  {  when  an  occurrence  took  place  which  sefcm 
motives  derived  solely  from  reason.  '  one  of  his  most  cherished  affections.    Thm 

"  The  Baron  De  Bussiere.  )  '^ore  Ratisbonne,  his  brother,  adopted  il 
«Rome,  17th  Febriinry,  1842.*'  (  Catholic  faith,  and  entered  into  holy  oidtf 

El  cmnis  pldjs,  ut  vidit.  Mil  laudem  Iko.—St.  \  '^'^'"^*  '^^^^  "o*  heale«l  this  wound ;  every  n» 

Luke  xviii.  ,  cccding  year  increased  his  hatred  to  his  bn(b 

He  who,  upon  the  road  to  Jericho,  mado  use  :  oj;  never  (he  tliought)  could  he  forgive o« 
of  a  little  mud  to  open  to  tiic  lij^ht  of  heaven  wliora  he  looketi  upon  as  an  apostate,  w^ 
the  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind— the  Christ,  lias  against  whom  he  excited  and  fostered  um 
permitted  that  1  sliould  be  the  principal  wit-  :  santly  the  resentment  of  his  whole  family, 
ness  of  an  event  the  most  extraordinan-,  con-  :;  The  chaj-ming  climate  of  Naples  could  M 
sidered  simply  with  reference  to  human  rca- .!  induce  him  to  postpone  his  meditated  jounq 
son  alone.  I  relate  an  incoutestuMe  fact;  I  ;  to  the  ea.st,  or,  above  all,  tlie  joy  that  await! 
teU  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  oyos—  J  his  return.  lie  had  only  a  few  months  tovii 
what  can  be  confirmed  by  several  honorabl.;  Sicily,  ]\Ialta,  and  Constantinople.  The  snfl 
witnesses— what  can  hardly  be  believj-d  at  >  mer  of  1S42  was  to  bring  him  to  her  he  law 
Strasburg— and  what  has  attracted  the  admira- ••  so  well,  an.l  to  witness  a  union  which  wl 
tion  of  all  Rome :— a  man  distinguislied  for ;  Ihenrefijrth  to  fix  his  happiness.  He  n 
his  good  sense,  in  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  •  solved  upon  his  departure.  On  proceeding! 
faculties,  entered  a  church  an  obstinate  Jew, ;  engage  his  berth  in  the  steamboat  which  plM 
and  by  one  of  tliose  strokes  of  grace  whicli  [  between  Naples  and  PiUermo,  he  betbong) 
smote  Saul  to  the  earth  on  the  road  to  Daraas- 1  him  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  Rome ;  and  tiM 
cus,  he  left  it  in  ten  minutes  alter,  a  Catholic ;  if  he  quitted  Italy  without  visiting  the  etem 
in  heart,  and  of  his  own  free  will.  \  city,  he  might  not  probably  have  the  oppoit 

Towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1841  a  (  nity  of  seeing  it  soon  again,  occupied  as  1 
young  man  belonging  to  a  family  in  Strasburg, )  should  be  in  the  cares  of  business,  as  a  pai 
ofbigh  rank  and  universally  esteemed,  arrived  jner  in  the  firm  of  his  uncle.    Absorbed 
at  Naples,  with  a  view  to  i)rocced  on  a  tour  in  )  these  reflections,  he  entered  an  office— but 
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iligence  office — ^he  took  his  place,  ( and  the  impressions  they  had  made  upon  him. 
ie  days  afterwards  found  himself  in  i  Amongst  other  things  he  mentioned  an  ex- 

^  traordinary  circumstance  which  had  happened 
mined,  however,  that  his  stay  should  ,;  to  liim.  "  While  I  was  in  the  church  of  Ara- 
ort;  upon  this  he  was  quite  resolved  J  ccdH,  near  the  Capitol,  I  felt  myself  touched 
n  within  fifteen  days  to  Naples  was  )  by  a  profound  emotion,  which  I  could  not  ox- 
f  fixed.  In  vain  did  the  eternal  ( plain.  The  vfilct  de  plnce  who  accompanied 
iQtfDhim  all  her  wonders ;  he  would  y  me,  perceiving  my  agitation,  asked  me  what 
M  moment  longer — the  cast  and  his  s  had  happened,  and  if  I  wished  to  retire ;  add- 
bride  were  expecting  him.  Behold )  ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  often  seen 
visiting  the  ruins,  the  churches,  the  ( strangers  experience  a  similar  emotion." 
heaping  together,  like  a  true  tour- )  It  so  hH])pcned  that  while  Ratbbonne  was 
of  his  various  expeditions  and  his  (  mentioning  this  fact  to  me,  my  looks,  spark- 
recollections.  He  was  all  haste  to  )  ling  with  pleasure,  seemed  to  say  to  him,  you 
;h  the  **  lions"  of  a  city  which  he  { %cill  belong  to  us ;  for  he  immediately  affirmed 
to  see,  less  tlirough  curiosity  than  )  that  this  impression  was  purely  of  a  religious 
)f  attraction  which  he  felt  but  could  { character,  and  had  nothing  of  Christianity  in 
Mif  explain.  c  it.    Moreover  he  ailded,  "  When  I  was  de- 

ke  for  his  departure  having  arrived, )  sccnding  from  the  Capitol,  a  very  sad  specta- 
kot  think,  however,  of  leaving  Rome  s  cle  presented  itself  to  my  eyes,  which  rekin- 
xlding  adieu  to  his  old  friend  Gus- )  died  all  my  hatred  against  Catholicism ;  I 
ussiere,  who  had  been  educated  in  )  traversed  the  Ghatto  (a  street  in  Rome  par- 
icbool  with  him,  and  with  whom  he  ( ticularly  assigned  to  the  Jews),  and  witness- 
:onnccted  by  tics  of  a  sincere  friend- )  ing  there  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the 
itfastanding  their  difference  of  rcli-  ( Jews,  I  said  to  myself  tliat,  after  all,  it  was 
iStave,  my  brother,  is  a  most  zealous  )  much  better  to  be  upon  the  side  of  the  op- 
:  of  the  Evangelical  sect.  He  had  s  pressed  than  of  tlie  oppressors."  Our  con- 
.  once  tried  to  gain  over  his  friend )  versation  rapidly  tended  towards  discussion ; 
i  religious  ideas,  but  in  vain.  Their  S I  was  very  anxious  to  make  him  participate 
jods  upon  this  subject  terminated  )  in  my  Catholic  convictions,  and  he,  smiling  at 
in  two  words — "  Outrageous  Pro-  ( my  efforts,  seemed  to  pity  my  benevolent  su- 
cried  one ;  **  Hardened  Jew !"  ex- )  perstition,  and  declared  emphatically  that  a 
le  other.  \  Jew  he  was,  and  a  Jew  he  icotUd  die, 

nne  not  finding  at  home  my  broth- )     An  idea  the  most  extraordinary  then  came 
ad  gone  to  hunt,  came  to  my  resi-  ( into  my  mind ;  it  was  a  thought  from  heaven, 
t  declined  to  pass  beyond  the  door, ;  although  the  wise  men  of  earth  would  most 
ated  to  my  servant  his  P.  P.  C.  card.  (  probably  call  it  a  folly.    I  said  to  him,  **  As 
or  rather  Providence,  directed  that )  you  have  so  strong  a  mind,  and  are  so  certain 
have  addressed  an  Italian  servant,  r  that  you  cannot  change,  allow  me  to  present 
clearly  understanding  what  he  said,  ( to  you  that  which  I  shall  now  give  you." 
1  faim  at  once  into  my  drawing-room.  J     "  Well,"  said  he,  "  let  us  see,  what  is  it  ?" 
0  this  time  we  had  never  met,  except  (     "  Simply  this  medal." 
f  brother's  apartments,  and,  notwith-  /     And  then  I  showed  him  a  medal  of  the  mi- 
ny  advances  towairds  him,  I  received  I  raculous  virgin.    He  threw  it  down  behind 
beyond  the  cold  politeness  of  a  well ;  him  witli  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  sur- 
oaan.    Nevertheless,  as  the  friend  of  ( prise. 

lod  the  brother  of  the  Abbe  Ratis-  j  "Well,"  said  I  very  coolly,  <*  according  to 
tfa  whom  I  was  upon  terms  of  inti-  ( your  mode  of  thinking,  this  ought  to  be  a  mat- 
eceived  him  in  the  best  manner  I  Ster  of  perfect  indifference  to  you,  and  yet  your 
je  ipoke  of  his  visits  to  various  pub- )  accepting  it  would  affonl  me  the  greatest  plea- 
recounted  all  that  he  liad  seen  )  sure." 
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•*  Oh!*'  said  he,  '*  so  far  as  that  (laughing)  of  mercy,  the  bandage  was  nmoved  fhni  I 
aloud,)  I  am  ready  at  least  to  prove  to  you  that )  eyes  that  had  prerented  him  from  seeing  ti 
they  wrong  tlie  Jews  who  accuse  them  of  an  { truth ,  and  also  to  the  moment  when  he  hi 
obstinacy  not  to  be  overcome.  Moreover,"  he )  the  happiness  to  make  a  public  profeanoa 
added,  **  this  little  incident  will  form  an  amus-  (  his  belief  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
ing  chapter  in  my  journal."  He  continued  a  /  Ratisbonne  could  not  but  feel  mnch  aila 
little  while  in  this  style  of  pleasantr}%  which  ( ished  at  the  earnestness  with  which  I  pim 
wounded  my  heart,  for  acconling  to  my  mode  )  this  subject  upon  him.  He  had,  howsfi 
of  thinking,  it  approached  to  an  impiety.         (  copied  this  prayer,  to  which  I  attribated  i 

Meantime  I  put  round  his  neck  a  riband,  to  S  much  influence.  He  had  read  and  re-read  1 
which  my  grand-daughters  during  our  conver- )  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  what  there  wai  ill 
sation  had  attached  the  blessed  medal.  Another  s  which  rendered  it  so  precious  in  my  estimiliN 
difficulty  still  remained  for  mc  to  conquer;  I )  By  thus  reading,  he  knew  it  almoit  by  lNil| 
wished  to  prevail  upon  him  to  recite  the  pious  ( it  returned  every  moment  to  bia  memQiyt.fe 
invocation  of  St.  Bernard,  ''  Remember,  O  )  repeated  it  mechanically,  it  was  to  him  BJ 
most  pious  and  blessed  Virgin,"  &.c.  (  one  of  those  operatic  airs  which  haunt  thai 

No — he  could  go  no  farther;  he  positively  S  agination  without  one's  bestowing  any  1 
refused  to  accede  to  my  wishes,  and  his  manner )  upon  it,  or  making  any  effort  to  chaso  it  i 
even  seemed  to  say  that  really  this  man  is  S     As  for  myself,  my  mind  was  quite  tiktti 
rather  impertinent.  But  I  felt  myself  impelled  )  with  what  had  passed  between  me'and  a] 
by  an  internal  energy,  and  I  contended  against  (  with  whom  I  never  had  any  kind  of  inl 
his  refusal  with  a  degree  of  more  than  ordinary  )  and  with  whom  I  had  only  conversed 
earnestness.  I  held  out  to  him  the  prayer,  en-  (  day  for  the  first  time.    It  was  im] 
treating  him  to  take  it  with  him,  and  to  have  )  me  to  account  to  myself  for  the  intemalii 
the  goodness  to  transcribe  it,  as  I  had  no  other  I  which  so  strongly  directed  me  towardfi 
copy.  }  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 

He  then,  in  a  manner  at  once  humorous  and)  then  appeared  to  oppose  my  hopes, 
ironical,  said,  as  if  he  wished  to  escape  my  s  spite  of  the  obstinate  apathy  on  his  pai^i 
importunities,  "  Well,  be  it  so ;  I  shall  tran- )  resisted  my  efforts,  produced  in  my 
scribe  it ;  you  shall  have  my  copy,  and  I  will  \  deep,    though  inexplicable  conviction 
have  yours."    lie  then  went  away,  saying  to  )  sooner  or  later,  God  would  be  pleased  toi 
himself,  in  an  under  tone,  *'Tius  man  is  really  ( to  him  the  light  of  truth.    I  was  resoli 
an  original.  I  should  like  much  to  know  what)  all  events,  to  prevent  him,  if  possible, 
he  would  say  if  I  tormented  him  in  a  similar;  leaving  Rome.    I  went  in  the  evening  to 
manner  to  recite  one  of  my  Jewish  prayers." )  him  a  visit  at  the  Hotel  Terny,  and  not 
When  he  went  out.  my  wife  and  I  looked  (  him  there,  I  left  a  note  for  him  requesting! 
at  eaeli  other  for  some  time  in  silence.    Af- )  to  come  to  me  on  the  folio^ang  day, 
flicted  as  we  were  by  the  impieties  which  we '  was  Sunday,  at  half-past  ten  o*clock  il 
heard  him  \ittcr,  we  could  only  pray  that )  morning.    I  afterwards  went,  according 
Heaven  would  forgive  him.  We  also  requested  ^  pious   custom  we  have  in  Rome,  withj 
our  two  grand-daughters  to  recite,  every  even- )  Prince  Borghese  and  some  other 
ing,  a  Hail  Mary  for  Alphonso.    From  this )  watch  for  a  while  before  the  blessed  4 
moment  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  )  ment.    I  requested  them  to  join  their  ] — '" 
this  atlUir  became  9o  important,  in  order  to )  with  mine  to  obtain  the  conversion  of 
show  that  the  finder  of  God  was  in  it,  that  I  \      Sunday^  I6th  January. — Ratisbonne 
feel  I  ought  to  relate,  as  minutely  as  possible. )  exactly  at  the  time  I  had  appointed, 
both  what  I  have  done,  and  what  was  done  by  I  his  usual    open-hearted   manner  ex( 
Ratisbonne  from  the  day  on  which  he  took )  **  Well,  I  hope  you  no  longer  think  about) 
away  the  copy  of  the  prayer,  "O,  most  pious }  reveries  of  yesterday :  I  am  come  to  wish] 
and  blessed  Virgin,"  down  to  the  moment  S  good-bye,  for  I  am  off  this  evening.'* 
when,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  (     '*  My  reveries !    I  assure  you,  on  fbs 
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tetd  of  forgettiiig  them,  they  have  (  piety  of  his  latter  yean,  aa  well  aa  to  his  fiuni- 
mach  of  my  thoagfats  since  last  I S  ly,  by  whom  he  was  most  deeply  lamented, 
and  as  for  your  leaving  Rome,  it  is )  the  example  of  his  virtues,  and  the  consola- 
out  of  the  question ;  here  you  must  \  tion  of  hoping  that  God  would  not  have  sum- 
at  for  eight  days  more."  )  moned  him  to  his  presence,  had  he  not  been 

aible,  my  place  is  taken.*'  (  ripe  for  heaven.    Long  accustomed  as  I  had 

iots  not  signify,  we  can  go  to  the  ;  been  to  love  him  as  a  father,  I  participated  in 
niBce  and  say  that  you  do  not  go  this  (  all  the  tears  of  those  dearest  to  him,  whom 

S  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  in  the  melancholy 
I  reaDy  cannot  do ;  it  is  quite  de- )  offices  which  this  lamentable  occurrence  ne- 
.  go  I  must"  \  cessarily  imposed  upon  them.    But  the  recol- 

I  aay  go  you  shall  not,  and  if  you  /  lection  of  Ratisbonne  still  pressed  upon  me 
dng  more  about  it,  I  shall  lock  you  ( even  to  the  very  recesses  of  my  heart 
zoom."  ;     Tuesday,  ISth  January, — I  had  passed  part 

represented  to  him  that  he  ought  not  ( of  the  night  in  the  midst  of  this  family,  so 
one  without  witnessing  a  ceremony  j  naturally  overcome  by  grief  Comprehending 
I  to  take  place  in  a  few  days  at  St. )  their  feelings  more  deeply  than  any  of  their 
In  fine,  though  he  seemed  quite  as-  s  other  friends,  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself 
X  my  perseverance,  we  proceeded  to  /  to  go  away.  Nevertheless,  my  mind  was  full 
and  got  his  name  erased  from  the  ( of  thought  about  Ratisbonne,  as  if  an  unseen 
passengers,  after  which  I  conducted )  hand  impelled  me  towards  him.  I  was  reluc- 
i  church  of  the  Augustinians,  and  to  I  tant  to  separate  m^-self  from  all  that  remained 
B  Gesu.  The  same  evening  I  hap- )  on  earth  of  my  late  beloved  friend ;  yet  I 
line  at  the  Borghese  palace  with  M. }  could  not  forget,  even  for  a  moment,  the  youth- 
i  De  Lafertonnays.  I  mentioned  to  S  ful  soul  which  I  was  desirous  of  winning  over 
e  course  of  the  evening,  the  feelings  /  to  my  faith.    I  mentioned  this  internal  strug- 

then  weighing  upon  my  mind ;  and  s  gle  to  the  Abb^  G ,  whom  Providence  had 

d  him  to  join  his  prayers  to  mine  in )  long  ago  given  as  a  guardian  angel  to  the  La- 
te young  Israelite.  He  confessed  to  (  ferronnays  family.  "Go,**  said  he,  *<and 
Luously,  in  the  overflowing  of  bis  )  continue  your  work ;  you  could  not  act  more 
He  we  thus  talked  together,  the  en-  (  conformably  to  the  wishes  of  M.  De  Laferron- 
Aence  which  he  always  had  in  the  )  nays,  who  prayed  most  ardently  for  the  con- 

of  the  blessed  virgin,  even  at  the  )  version  of  this  young  man." 
n  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  \  Behold  me,  then,  once  more  in  pursuit  of 
iffer  him  to  exercise  tliose  public  de-  /  Ratisboune,  making  him  as  it  were  a  captive, 
*  which  he  has  given  us  so  edifying  ( showing  him  round  the  religious  antiquities  of 
>le  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life. )  Rome,  with  a  view  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon 
lonfidently,"  he  added ;  **  if  he  says  ( the  truths  of  Catholicity ;  but  I  spoke  to  him 
r,  'Remember,  O  most  pious,'  &c., ;  in  vain.  I  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
him  and  others  besides."  ?  repeat  his  visit  to  the  church  of  Aracceli.    If 

fg  17th  January. — Ratisbonne  came  to  ^  he  had  gone  with  me  there,  and  again  expe- 
boat  one  o'clock.    We  took  a  walk )  rienced  an  impression  similar  to  that  which 

but  I  was  grieved  to  remark  the  (  he  had  received  before,  it  would  have  been,  I 
aty  result  which  our  conversations )  fear,  very  transient ;  for  he  listened  to  me 
,  for  he  still  remained  as  hostile  as  ( coldly,  and  answered  my  observations  in  his 
!ie  Catholic  religion,  endeavoring  to  ;  usual  light  manner. 

f  raillery  from  argument,  which  he  (  **  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  I  shall  dream  of  all  that 
i  give  himself  the  trouble  of  refuting. )  when  I  shall  be  at  Malta ;  I  shall  have  plenty 
'  De  Laferronnays  died  almost  sud-  (  of  time  for  it,  for  1  shall  be  there  two  months. 
in  evening  at  11  o'clock,  leaving  to  ( It  will  amuse  me  to  remember  it." 
s  whom  he  had  edified  by  the  ardent  (  Wednesday,  19fA.— We  took  a  walk  towarda 
>L.  I.— No.  6.  ^N 
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the  Capitol  and  the  Forum.  In  that  quarter,  |  his  having  any  thing  else  to  tUnk  of  for  fha 
on  the  Celian  hill,  is  seen  the  round  church  of;  moment.  Upon  leaving  the  caft,  he  metflio 
St.  Stephen,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  (  Baron  A.  De  Lotzheck,  ^iio  lived  at  the  mm 
with  frescoes,  representing,  with  what  might  (  hotel  with  him.  He  talked  to  him  upon  tiif* 
be  called  a  frightful  veracity,  the  different  ( ial  matters ;  he  spoke  of  the  ball,  and  of  tk 
species  of  torture  under  the  infliction  of  which  ;  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  the  brilliant  efr 
many  a  martyr  died.  The  view  of  these  tor-  ( tertalnment  given  by  the  Prince  Torionia 
tures  produced  a  strong  impression  of  horror ;  Assuredly,  had  any  body  then  said  to  him 
upon  Ratisbonne.  "This  spectacle  is  shock-  -  **you  shall  be  a  Catholic  in  two  houxs,"  1m 
ing,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see  it;  would  have  pronounced  his  informant  a  mail- 
but  your  fellow  religionists  have  been  quite  \  man.  At  1  o'clock  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  thi 
as  cruel  towards  the  poor  Jews,  in  the  iniddle  '  church  of  St.  Andr£  della  Fratte,  to  make  ar< 
ages,  as  the  persecutors  of  the  primitive  ages  •  rangemcnts  for  the  obsequies  of  the  next  dij. 
have  been  witli  respect  to  the  Christians."       {  Behold,  as  I  was  going  along,  whom  shoidd  I 

I  next  took  him  to  St.  John  Lateran,  when  /  meet  in  the  Via  Condotti  but  Ratisbonne;  h 
I  showed  him  the  bas-reliefs  disposed  above  ( then  came  with  me.  We  entered  the  chmcbl 
the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  They  re*  -  and  he,  perceiving  the  preparations  fiir  m 
present  on  one  side  the  types  of  the  Old  Tes-  ( funeral  service,  asked  me  what  they  matL\ 
tament,  and  on  the  other  tlie  fulfilment  of  ("  They  are  for  a  friend  whom  I  have  just  hi^ 
them  by  the  Messiah.  These  comparative  ^  M.  Laferronnays,  whom  I  loved  exceed^f^ 
configiuations  appeared  to  him  very  inge-  ( ly."  He  then  walked  up  and  down  the 
nious.  We  next  proceeded  towards  the  Villa )  for  a  while,  with  a  cold  and  indifferent 
Wolkonski.  Katisbonne  looked  astonished  at  (  as  much  as  tor  say,  *<  what  a  paltiy  afijr 
my  apparent  apathy ;  he  could  not  reconcile  |  church  is  !"  In  the  meantime  I  had 
it  with  my  earnest  desire  to  convert  him —  /  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  convent; 
him,  said  he,  who  was  more  a  Jew  than  ever.  (  my  return,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  mi 
I  answered  him  that,  full  of  confidence  in  the  )  I  could  no  where  see  Ratisbonne.  Ati 
promises  of  God,  I  was  convinced  that  if  he  ( looking  about,  I  found  him  upon  his  knea 
wero  of  good  faith  he  would  bo  one  day  a )  tlie  chapel  of  St.  Michael  the  archangd. 
Catholic,  even  tliough  it  might  be  necessary  (  approached  him;  I  touched  his  shoulder 
for  the  Lord  to  send  an  angel  to  enlighten  him. }  or  four  times  before  he  appeared  aensiUt 
We  then  separated,  without  the  slightest  hope  }  my  presence.  At  length  he  turned  to* 
on  my  part  of  seeing  his  convictions  altered.  S  me,  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  his  hands 
Nevertheless,  I  believed  in  Him  who  said,  /  together,  and  he  said  to  me,  with  a  degret 
"  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you."  I  j  expression  which  I  cannot  describe,  «*  0 
then  went  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  my  departed  )  this  good  gentleman  must  have  prayed 
friend ;  kneeling  down  near  his  coffin,  I  en-  (  me  !"  I  was  overcome  with  astonishmeiit| 
treated  him  to  assist  me  to  convert  my  young )  at  once  felt  that  a  miiacle  had  been 
friend,  if  he  was  already,  as  I  hoped,  himself  ( in  his  favor.  I  raised  him  up;  I  took  his 
in  the  abodes  of  happiness.  )  and  almost  bore  him  out  of  the  chuicht 

Thursday^  20/A. — Ratisbonne  had  nut  yet  ( then  a.sked  him  what  was  the  matter.  «*  Ok 
made  a  single  step  towards  the  truth ;  his  de- )  he  exclaimed,  "  take  me  where  you  like ; 
termination  still  seemed  unchangeable,  his  )  ter  what  I  have  seen  I  am  all  submission." 
manner  was  still  as  full  of  raillery  as  ever,  and  \  entreated  him  to  explain  himself  to  me.  Bt 
his  thoughts  still  remained  bent  on  the  things  )  could  not;  his  emotions  were  too  strong,  tf* 
of  eartli.  Towards  mid-day  he  happened  to  ^  took  out  of  his  bosom  the  miraculous  medii 
go  into  the  cafe  in  the  Place  D'Kspagne,  to  /  which  he  kissed  again  and  again,  and  ballc 
read  the  journals.  He  there  found  my  bro- '  it  in  his  tears.  I  conducted  him  home  ;  %M 
ther-in-law,  £dward  Humann ;  he  chatted ;  although  I  pressed  him  much  for  an  explaK 
with  him  upon  the  news  of  the  day  with  a  ( tion,  he  answered  only  by  exclamations  mm 
gaiety  of  mind  which  excluded  every  idea  of)gled  with  deep  sobs, — "Ah!  how  happjQ 
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ow  good  is  God !— what  an  abundance  ( which  he  rendered  to  religion,  but  grateful  ibr 
and  happiness  has  he  not  showered )  the  blessings  which  he  dispensed  wherever  a 
on  me !  O  how  much  those  are  to  (  field  was  opened  to  the  exercise  of  his  eminent 
who  have  not  obtained  knowledge  !*'  ^  talents  and  untiring  zeal.  Many  a  tribute  has 
.  poured  forth  his  tears  again  over  ( been  ofTcred  to  his  memory ;  every  tongue 
and  sinners.  "  But,"  he  said,  turn- )  has  spoken  bis  praises ;  the  most  distinguished 
», "  do  you  not  think  me  a  fool  ?    No,  ( orators  have  pronounced  his  eulogy,  while  the 

no  fool ;  every  body  knows  that  I )  poetic  muse,  with  emulous  admiration,  has 
d1."  )  hastened  to  adorn  his  tomb  with  Parnassian 

{7h  be  continued.)  (flowers.    But  piety  has  presented  the  most 

—  /  valuable  offering ;  the  fervent  prayers  which 

:.--The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  RosaU,  who  \  ^^^  votaries  have  addressed  to  the  throne  of 
^)rt  au  Prince  in  January  last,  states  (  mercy,  have  pleaded  with  power  and  efficacy 
JT  to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^^  eloquent  voice  was 
u  airanged  with  President  Boyer  a  \  ~  °^®"  ^^^^  *°  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^Y  <5*»**«- 
the  better  advancement  of  religion  )     ^^  Thursday,  the  28th  of  April,  a  solemn 

Dr.  Rosati  left  Port  au  Prince  in  a )  ^'^^^^  ^^'^^  ^'**  performed  for  the  distin- 
BTvette  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  <  gushed  prelate  in  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore, 
t  Brest  on  Easter  day.  He  wUl  { '^^^  ^^^^^^  ^"  shrouded  in  black,  and  an 
oceed  to  Rome  to  submit  the  result  ( *™»ncnse  concourse  of  persons  flocked  within 
ssion  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  An  ^^  ^*^  *^  ™*"S^®  ***  ^^  ^"°®"^  ceremony. 
I  also  be  despatched  from  Uayti  to    "^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'  Archbishop  officiated,  and 

preUte  in  Rome,  and  to  conclude    ^^^  ^^  ^^  parochial  clergy  of  the  city  and  of 
with  the  pope.  (  ^®  gentlemen  of  St.  Mary's  seminary  were 

nt  Boyer  was  much  pleased  to  learn  )  P^ewnt.  The  sombre  drapery  that  darkened 
Dce  of  the  society  of  colored  sisters  ^«  ^^'^P'®  ""^  ^^'  *"'^  ^«  mourning  vest- 
are,  and  has  directed  the  secretary  of  ™*^"*^  ^^  "»«  *^>*'^»  alternating  in  the  mind, 
rite  to  Rev.  H.  Joubert,  their  supe-  "  ^^y  ^^'  ^'^  ^*^^«  j^^ful  scenes  when 
e  purpose  of  procuring  their  services  ^^'^^^P^^S^^"^'"^^^  ^^  Cathedral  resound 

(  with  his  eloquent  appeals,  alas !  now  no  more 

A^The  Right  Rev.  Michael  Power  *°  ^  '"^»"''  *"«  'ufficicnt  of  themselves  to 
lented  bishop,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  I"^"<=*  *  **"?  ™P'-e»*'°°  ""d  » ^"'^r  «"»« 
Uprairie.  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Ga..-  °'  ""  «"*'  "'"""y  ""*  ^^  ^^"^  ^ 
>  of  Kingston,  assisted  by  the  Right  •'^■"'"•^'^  ^'"'"'' =  ''"*  "'""  impression. 
Bourger,  bishop  of  Montreal,  and    *'"*  '""'We^bly  heightened  by  the  discourse 

ev.  Dr.  Tur^on.  coadjutor  of  Que-  "^  ^'-  ^*'-  ^°"«''"''  *'"'  V^^V^  "  ""« 
»  diocess  of  the  new  bishop  is  ,he    "^o'"" '^e  excellent  qualities  and  distinguished 

«rt  of  Upper  Canada,  lately  formed    ""'<=*»  °^  *'«'  '*°"""^  P^^***- 

iscopal  district.    Thirty-four  priests        ^°  """  ^""^  """'«  "'  "="'°°*  "'■"^"  '""■» 

«u.  ^^    »  A       I  *  J-     >  alluding  with  special  satisfaction  to  the  ad- 

.  the  ceremony.    An  eloquent  dis-  (  °  '^ 

.  j.i:.,«»^  ^«  *k u    *u    (  mirable  performance  of  the  Cathedral  choir. 

i  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  )  _  * 

r4i.».^.«:»»   .    re*  c  1  •  V The  music  selected  for  tlie  obsequies  was 

r  the  semmary  of  St.  Sulpice.  (  ^ 

)  Mozart's  celebrated  Requiem,  which  had  on 
( previous  occasions  been  sung  in  the  Cathedral, 
dESTIC  INTELLIGENCE.  5  but  not,  as  at  this  time,  with  orchestral  ac- 

[ocEss  or  Baltimore. — Obtcquies  ?  compauiments.  This  requiem  is  considered 
gland.— The  regrets  excited  among  S  tlie  die/  d'ctuvre  of  Mozart,  and  to  the  t^avant 
andlaithfulby  the  death  of  Dr.  Eng- )  of  the  profession  it  is  well  known  that,  owing 
not  been  an  expression  of  sterile  la- (to  its  peculiarly  imitative  character,  adapted 
.  They  have  proceeded  from  hearts  /  to  all  the  varied  sentiment  and  imagery  of  the 
■enaible  of  the  important  services  { Catholic  iituigy,  it  is  very  difficult  of  execu- 
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tion,  and  requires  the  nicest  precision  in  the  }  Religioni  Scientiisquelibenlibospioii 
vocal  and  instrumental  performance.    Let  it  (  dicata?, 

be  said,  however,  to  the  credit  of  those  who  \  Posuit  Samuel  Archiepiscopua  Baltic 
belong  to  the  Cathedral  choir,  that  in  chant- 1^  Assistentibus  Presbyteris  Carole  1 
ing  the  requiem  they  have  fully  sustained  the  <  M etropolitane  Ecclesie  Rectore 

high  reputation  which  their  association  enjoys.  (  Henrico  B.  Coskery  ejusdem  ecclesis 
Though  the  music  was  prepared  in  a  veiy  { una  cum  aliis  clericis  et  magna  fr 
short  time  (not  more  than  a  week),  the  per-  (  plebis. 

formauce  was  considered  by  those  present,  <  y^^^j^  t^j,  ceremony  was  conclu 
among  whom  was  a  large  portion  of  the  ama-  (  ^y  j^i^.  Coskery  addressed  the  aa 
teur  community,  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  j  multitude  in  a  strain  of  energetic  i 
witnessed  in  that  church.  The  choir  have  ^  ^jji^.jj^py^,jgtenejj  to  with  profound  a 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  J  jj^  aj,u,|p^t  principally  to  the  exalted 
luperior  talents  of  their  director,  Jos.  Gegan,  (  nevolent  object  for  which  the  new 
Esq.,  whose  exquisite  taste  as  a  professor,  and  ^  ^.^^  ^^  ^g  erected,  the  virtuous  educ 
inimitable  powers  as  a  vocalist,  with  his  zeal  <  y^^^i^  .  j^,^  necessity  of  such  institut 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  are  above  all  praise  \  j^portant  benefits  which  they  confer  i 
for  the  honor  of  religion,  while  before  the  <  ^jg^y^  j^nj  ^^-hjch  more  than  repay  the  I 
public  they  place  him  deservedly  at  the  head  >  of  those  who  aid  in  their  formaUon. 
of  his  profession.  We  should  like  to  dwell  S  The  building  has  received  the  nam< 
more  at  length  on  the  subject  of  the  requiem,  (  ^^^  h^h,  from  the  illustrious  Calvert, 
but  our  limits  compel  us  to  close  with  the  re-  S  ^f  ^Y^Q  ^Q]Q^^y  ^f  Maryland.  Its  din 
mark  that  it  was  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  ( ^jn  ^  |27  feet  long,  60  wide  and  50 1 
of  Dr.  England  from  his  friends  in  Baltimore.  >  ^.ju  c^^sist  of  two  stories ;  the  lowei 
Calvert  HaU.    The  ceremony  of  laying  the  (^^  j^ appropriated  to  school  puipose- ; 

comer  stone  of  the  new  building,  to  be  erected  J^jjole  extent  of  the  building  in  the 
on  the  lot  formerly  occupied  by  St.  Peter's  <  ^^^  wiU  be  a  spacious  haU  117  feet 
Church,  in  Baltimore,  took  place  on  the  29th )  ^.^ j^  ^^^j  3^  jjjgh^  ^j^j^h  will  be  aij 
of  April.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  in  pon-  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^j^gi^al  performances,  pal 
tifical  attire,  and  attended  by  several  other  ^^.^^jti^j^^f^  g^j^ntific  character,  litenu 
clergymen,  first  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  j^g^^  ^  y^^  ^p,g  ^^^  accuiat* 
Almightyuponthe  site  ofthe  new  edifice,  and  ti^,„^  ^j  convenience  and  respectal 
then  made  the  tour  of  the  building,  the  clergy  git^j^tion.  it  wUl  be  unequaUed  by  ai 
preceding  and  reciting  prayers  appropriate  to  /  ^^^  j„  ^^  ^^^^  ^„j  ^i,j  g^ppj^  ^  j^ 
the  occasion.  The  corner  stone  was  then  laid,  ^j^j^j,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.j^hed  for  by  the 
and  a  parchment  was  enclosed  in  it,  containing )  ^f  Baltimore. 

the  foUowing  inscripUon,  in  Latin :  |     ^^  churdi.-The  ceremony  of  U] 

Die  vigesima  nona  Aprilis,  )  comer-stone  of  the  new  German  churc 

Anno  millesimo  octingentesimo  quadragesimo  s  Immaculate  Conception,  on  the  site  li 

secundo,  /  cupied  by  St.  John's,  in  Saratoga  stn 

Gregorio  XVI.  Papa  nostra  doctissimo  ac  piis-  ( timore.  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May. 
simo  Ecclesiam  Dei  regente,  )  cession,  consisting  of  the  Calvert  A 

Joanne  Tyler,  Provinciarum  Americae  Septen-  c  and  Catholic  German  Benevolent  Sock 
trionalis  Fccderalarum  Pneside,  )  others,  with  two  priests  in   clerical 

Rogerio  B.  Taney,  supremo  in  iisdcm  Judice,  (  moved  from  St.  James'  church  to  the 
Francisco  Thomas.  Provincie  Marylandiensis  j  the  new  building,  with  banners  md  a 

Gubematore,  ?  music.     On  arriving,  they  were  joi 

Solomono  Hillen.  supremo  in  rebus  civilibus  S  many  other  clergymen  from  St.  Maiy 

Baltimori  magistratu,  /  naiy.    Rev.  Dr.  Raymond,  prendent 

Hunc  primarium  lapidem  Calvertans  (Edis.   \  college,  opened  the  ceremony  with  a  d 

Jureatuti  CatiiolicaB  pie   educandx,  necuon  )  on  ^^  claxajclet  of  the  Chriftitn  Cfe 
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'which  the  Rev.  James  Salzbacher, )  The  Redemptorists  are  baUding  also  a  sem- 
:.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  officiated  in  )  inary  for  the  education  of  Oennan  itudentsfor 
id  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  )  the  Church.  We  shall  revert  to  it  hereafter. 
.  parchment  was  laid  in  it,  contain- 
owing  inscription : 

.  A.  M.  D.  G.  B.  M.  V. 

et  Om.  SS. 
nationia  Dominicae  MDCCCXLII. 
y  SS.  App.  Philippi  ct  Jacobi, 
gorio  XVI.  totius  orbis  Christiani 
regimen  administrante, 
[Umo  Samuele  Eccleston  Archie- 

piiicopo  Baltimorensi, 
ler  Fccderatorum  Statuum  Ameri- 
B  Septentrionalis  Preside, 
Thomas  status  Marylandiensis  Gu- 
ore,  et  Solomon e  Hillen  urbis 
dtimoris  primo  magistratu, 

Hie 
laris  positus  est  ad  ecclcsiam  su- 
ndam  in  bonorem  fi.  M.  V.  Im- 
Lculatse  Conceptionis,  ct  S. 
Alphonsi  M.  De  Ligorio, 
ate  et  dclegante  Revmo  ac  Illmo 
Archicpiscopo, 

Jas.  Salzbacher  Ecclcsiap  Metro- 

S.  Stephani,  Yiennae  in  Austria, 

canonico, 
III  Adm.  Rev.  L.  R.  Deluol,  Vic. 
lidicecescos  Baitimorcnsis  et  Sup. 
Sulpitii,  et  Adm.  Rev.  AI.  Czvitko- 

Gen.  Cong.  Redemptoris  in  hisce 
statibus,  etc.  etc. 


Pilgrim  celebration. — ^The  landing  of  the 
pilgrims  of  Maryland  was  commemorated  in 
St.  Mary's  county  on  the  1 0th  inst.    The 
weather  could  not  have  been  more  favorable. 
On  the  preceding  day  two  steamboats  had  left 
Baltimore  with  passengers  for  the  place  of  the 
contemplated  ceremony,  and  another  sailed 
from  Georgetown,  D.  C,  with  the  members  of 
the  Philodemic  Society,  and  others  who  were 
to  participate  in  the  celebration.    Eariy  on 
the  morning  of  the  lOth,  the  visiters  from 
Baltimore  and  the  District  went  ashore  at  St. 
Inigoe's,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Carbery, 
and  at  8  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed, 
which  moved  from  this  point  to  the  church 
about  a  mile  distant.    There  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Eccleston  celebrated  a  pontifical 
high  mass,  at  the  close  of  which  Dr.  Fenwick, 
bishop  of  Boston,  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude.    His  remarks  were  brief,  but  to 
the  point.    He  selected  his  text  from  the  ftth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  the  duties  of 
)  Christian  charity  and  forbearance  are  energet- 
( ically  inculcated  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
He  then  proceeded  to  show  how  beautifully 
these    fundamental   maxims  of  Christianity 
were  illustrated  in  the  sentiments  and  actions 
of  our  forefathers,  the  colonists  of  Maryland, 
who,  forced  by  the  religious  persecution  and 
civil  restraints  which  they  suffered  ip  their 
native  country,  to  seek  refuge  and  a  home  in 
remony  being  ended,  Very  Rev.  A.  S  a  foreign  land,  emigrated  to  these  shores,  and 
8,provincialof  the  Rcdemptorists  in  )  planted  here  the  standard  of  civil  and  religious 
States,  addressed  the  numerous  as-  J  freedom,  exemplifying  in   the  eyes  of  the 
a  German  discourse  on  the  spiritual )  world  a  perfection  of  policy,  a  humanity  of 
the  Church,  erected  by  the  Son  of  ^  purpose,  a  love  of  true  liberty,  which  are  no 
founded  upon  him,  the  chief  cor- )  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  other 
The    Te  Deum  was  then  sung,  (  colonies.    Bishop  Fenwick  exhorted  his  hear- 
I  uniting  in  the  chanty  and  the  pro- )  crs  to  imitate  this  benevolent  spirit,  in  social 
urned  to  St.  James'.  ( intercourse  to  forget  that  there  existed  among 

irch  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  S  them  a  difference  of  religious  belief,  and  to 
advancing,  under  the  superintend- )  remember  that  they  were  all  children  of  the 
C.  Long,  Esq.,  architect,  on  whose  S  same  heavenly  Father,  to  whom  alike  they 
d  taste  the  building  will  reflect  infi- )  were  all  accountable.  After  the  service,  the 
,  while  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  (  steamboats  with  their  respective  companies 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  thiscoun- )  repaired  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  St. 
limensions  are  150  feet  in  lengtli,  68  (  Mary's,  three  miles  distant  from  St.  Inigoe's, 
nrith  a  spire  150  feet  in  height.         )  and  the  spot  where  our  ancestors  established 
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the  colony  of  Maryland  f»n  tlieir  arrival  in  ( ner  prepared  for  the  occasion,  which  w 
HJ3.I.  Here  iiii  iiiiniciiM'  oncouiT^f  of  riti- i  fiijijlily  creditable  to  their  patriotic  zeal.  Oni 
'/ens  had  assoinbh'd  from  Iho  n(Mi;ld)orinc;  turninc:  to  the  spot  where  the  procession  «*■ 
country,  aiiuHihtinir,  ill  ctiiijunction  with  thoM-  td,  and  under  the  venerable  mulbeny  tH 
of  ilaltiniorc  ami  tin'  I)i>trict.  to  aliout  3.500  (^  which  lived  with  the  pilgrims,  and  still  sbadi 
persons.  Th«  short*,  us  wo  apim^ached  it, )  their  children,  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  president  I 
presented  a  most  charmin:;  spectacle.  It  was  )  Georgetown  College,  invoked  in  an  eloqM 
like  the  vision  of  some  fairy  land.  A  beauti- '.  strain  a  continuation  of  those  blessings  wU^ 
ful  picturesque  harbor  lay  open  before  us  ;;  heaven  imparted  to  our  forefathers;  after  wllkl 
filleen  vessels  with  tlieir  streamers  tlyin^.  and  '  Wm.  (iCo.  Read,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  delivMil 
three  steamboats  nianieuveriiii;  about,  row- >  an  oration  which  lasted  about  one  hour  and  fi[( 
boats  busy  in  conveying  i)asseniij«*rs  to  tiie  ;  ty-five  minutes.  Mr.  Read*s  discourse 
land,  the  cedar-crowned  hills  chequered  with  ;  ma.*iterly  compo.sition,  evincing  great  re» 
the  white  dresses  of  the  virtfin  dauj^liters  of'  and  clx«jsic  knowledge,  and  was  enriched 
the  pilgrims,  all  contributed  to  inspire  the  J  all  the  charms  of  rhetorical  beauty,  while 
most  joyful  feelings,  and  to  awaken  in  the  )  Wiis  uttered  in  an  impassioned  and  impi 
breast  of  the  Marylander  a  consciousness  that  I  manner.  His  great  object  was  to  eulogize 
this  was  a  family  meeting,  in  which  St.  Ma- )  illustrious  father  of  the  Maryland  colony, 
ry's,  Charles,  and  other  counties  would  pass  j  to  exi>ose  the  magnificent  excellence  of 
togetlier  a  sociable  day,  and  talk  over  the  sor- ')  principles  which  rendered  him  pre-cmt 
rows  and  joys,  the  sulferings  and  triumphs  of "' amom;  tlic  founders  of  states.  In  the 
olden  times.  (  formancc  of  his  task,  the  orator  had  to 

As  soon  as  the  line  of  march  was  formed,  a  i  upon  very  delicate  ground  ;  but  it  may  be 
ver^'  interesting  ceremony  took  ]»lace,  which  J  with  truth  that  he  travelled  it  inoJfenM 
consisted  in  the  presentation  of  two  banners  )  We  hr>pe  before  long  to  place  his  addicfli 
to  the  Philodemic  Society  <»f  (It  oriretown  Col-  ■  full  before  our  readers. 
lege.  The  first  was  gjot  u])  and  j)resrnteil  by  S  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  discourse,  then^ 
the  ladies  of  St.  Mai'v*s  county,  and  was  a  )  titude  partook  of  a  bountiful  repast  whichki 
splendid  monument  of  tlieir  ]):itrioti<in  and  been  spread  in  the  wooiU  for  their  accomnii 
taste.  The  second  was  a  tributi>  to  the  occa-  -  d.iti(>n  ;  and  nature  beinii  a  little  restoH^ 
sion  from  the  ladies  of  the  Cathedral  coni^re-  [  dv.n.  \Va«*hingfon  Custis,  Ksq.,  sang  an  odi 
gation  in  lialtimore.  who,  '•  deeply  siii»<ible  of.-  which  he  had  composed  expressly  for  the  OC^ 
tlie  eminent  services  rendered  anionir  them  to  ;'  cation,  and  the  elTect  of  which  was  exceed? 
religion,  by  the  distin:;uisln'd  president  of )  in'^ly  fine.  As  tin*  List  notes  of  this  runln? 
Georgetown  College,*  knew  n*)  brtti-r  mode  of  them  died  away  upon  the  ear,  the  declini^| 
testifying  tlieir  sense  of  jjnititude,  than  to  ]  sun  adnionislied  the  crowd  to  return  to  ttaili 
make  this  oll'ering  for  a  celid)rati»)n  which  was  ]■  respective  homes,  and  all  retired  from  thelfll* 
intended  to  honm-  the  estabiishinent  of  civil  .  lowed  sf>ot,  seemingly  delighted  with  thecev* 
and  religious  freedom,  and  in  which  that  g«'n- .-  emonies  of  the  day. 

tieman  was  to  takf  so  prominent  a  part."  The'.  It  would  be  unjust  to  close  this  notifll 
delegates  of  the  Philodoinic  Society  having ;  witiiout  alluding,  in  terms  of  uiiboundeli 
res]xmded  to  tin;  addre>ses  that  w«*ic  nndc  on  '  rommon<lation,  to  the  Philodemic  Society  iC 
the  part  of  the  ladies,  the  proct  s^ion  moved  ^  Georgetown  College.  To  the  members  d 
over  the  ground  formeily  occupii.'d  by  the  city  /  this  society  belongs  the  honor  of  having  insth 
of  St.  Mary's.  In  the  ranks  wr  noticeil  tlie  ']  tuti-d  the  commemorative  festival  of  which 
Hon.  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  IIi»n.  John  P.  Ken- ;  we  have  spoken,  and  it  is  an  honor  of  whiA 
nedy,  and  Col.  Seaton.  mayor  of  Washington.  \  tln-y  may  widl  feel  proud.  Nothing  is  mort 
The  Calvert  Bencticial  Society  of  li:dtimore  i  common  now-a-days  than  that  newspaperslangi 
was  represented,  and  carried  a  splendid  ban- }  and  verbiage  of  the  hustings,  in  which  almolt 

\  every  word  is  jmirioiisin,  liberty,  Stc.,  coming 
*  At  the  late  spiritiud  retri'ut.  )  from  men  too  who  are  advanced  iu  life,  ami 
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Iftonglit  to  ihtre  laigely  in  the  wisdom  of]  eimg,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  of  New  York, 
rir  uiceflton ;  but  there  are  few  compara-  c  delivered  a  learned  and  eloquent  discourse, 
iriy  who  show  that  practical  wisdom,  which )  which  was  listened  to  with  thrilling  interest. 
labor,  sacrifices,  active  effort  for  the  /  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  paid  a  well 
of  their  countiy.  On  a  late  occasion,  s  merited  compliment  to  the  pastor  of  the 
iWhold  a  society  of  youths,  fired  with  a  pa-  >  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donclan,  through  whose 

t  which  leads  them  to  become  the  ben-  <  exertions  the  building  was  erected  and  freed 
of  their  countiy,  to  see  them  origin- )  from  debt. 
of  a  ceremony,  the  effect  of  which  will  (  Diocess  op  Vmj.AT)r.i.vm a,— Obsequies  of 
iitcall  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  |  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Conwell,  bisftop  ofPhiladel- 
u  most  dear  to  American  freemen ;  to  \  phia. —The  solemn  office  of  the  deail  and  pon- 
foremost  in  a  celebration  which  will  ( tifical  requiem  mass  took  place  on  tlie  26th  of  I 
deeply  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people )  April,  at  St.  Joseph's  chureh,  Philad.,over  the 
sound  principles  ofour  forefathers,  witli-S  remains  of  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Conwell, 
(  which  the  flag  of  liberty  would  soon  cease  /  late  bishop  of  this  diocess.  He  died  on  Friday 
Wsva  over  our  happy  land ;  to  behold  all  s  morning  the  22d,  at  the  advance<l  age  of  above 
b  in  the  Philodemic  Society  of  Georgetown  )  ninety,  twenty -two  years  of  which  he  was 
kge,  is  to  enjoy  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  (  bishop  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  second 
l^itest  days  of  our  republic  and  that  must )  bishop,  being  the  successor  of  Dr.  Egan,  who 
a  for  the  members  of  that  association  a  ( in  tlie  year  1808  was  appointed  by  the  holy 
■t  enviable  distinction.  S  sec  first  bishop  of  Philadelphia.     Dr.  Con- 

3nr  readers  too  will  remember  tliat  this  so- )  well  was  consecrated '  in  London,  in  1820,  by 
ty  flourishes  under  the  auspices  of  Catho-  S  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Poyntcr,  having  been  at  the 
■uperintendents,  and  will  naturally  be  led  )  time  of  his  appointment  vicar  general  of  the 
ask  how  the  charge  of  anti-republican  tend-  (  diocess  of  Armagli  in  Ireland. 
tj  can  be  made  against  our  religion,  when  )  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kcnrick,  late  coadjutor 
ioaters  the  noble  sentiments  and  gives  birth  (  and  administrator  of  the  diocess,  officiated. 
Ibc  active  patriotism  which  we  have  seen  ;  The  clergj-men  of  the  various  city  congrega- 
dnging  up  in  Catliolic  soil,  in  the  bosom  of  j  tions  occupied  the  sanctuary,  whilst  the  sem- 
Mi)getown  college.  The  facts  we  have  re- 1  inarians  of  St.  Charles  fiorromeo  College  took 
lid  will,  we  trust,  silence  for  ever  the  tongue  ( their  places  beyond  the  railing  of  the  sanctu- 
'  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  exhibit  to  the  )  ary,  and,  forming  an  outer  choir,  assisted  most 
rient  adversaries  of  our  faith  an  example  ?  effectively  during  the  solemn  chant  of  the 
Ueh  they  may  deem  not  only  inaccessible  to  S  office  and  mass.  The  church  was  crowded  to 
feir  censure,  but  well  deserving  of  their  eu- )  excess  by  the  faithful,  and  the  solemn  prayer 
igj,  and  of  the  acknowledgment  that  Cath-  s  and  absolution  pronounced  aloud  by  four  as- 
le  influence  is  now,  as  it  has  al^^'ays  been, )  sistant  priests  in  stole  and  cope,  previous  to 
It  Stanchest  support  of  freedom.  s  the  closing  prayer  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Ken- 

Omteeratitmof  Si.  Matthcw*8  Church,  Wash' )  rick,  was  truly  impressive. 
90m,  D.  C. — This  beautifhl  edifice  was  so-  (  The  body  of  the  venerable  prelate  was  then 
maly  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Al- )  borne  by  four  priests  from  the  church,  and 
Big^,  on  the  I5th  May,  by  tlie  Most  Rev.  (  placed  in  the  hearse,  to  be  carried  to  the 
lichbishop  £ccleston,  assisted  by  six  priests  /  grave-yard  at  the  south  end  of  the  city.  The 
ad  twenty  clerical  students,  in  the  presence )  faitliful  followed  in  crowds,  whilst  the  body 
i  an  immense  concourse  of  persons.  Before  (  was  preceded  by  the  numerous  and  interest- 
hat  day  the  church  had  simply  been  dedicated )  ing  members  of  St.  Jaseph^s  Orphan  Asylum, 
0  religious  uses.  After  tlie  consecration  a  \  and  the  religious  sodalities  attached  to  St. 
lootifical  high  mass  was  sung  by  Bishop  Fen- )  Joscph*s  church.  The  body  of  seminarists 
rickofBoston,  at  which  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- (and  tlie  clergy  followed,  and  the  vaj>t  con- 
ishop  and  the  venerable  Bishop  Dubois  of  j  course  moved  in  order  and  strict  regularity. — 
Tew  York  assisted.    The  gospel  having  been  (  Cath.  Herald. 
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Clerical  retreaU  4^* — A  spiritual  retreat  for  )  je^re ;  and  another  in  Middle  Ten 
the  clcrj^  of  the  diocess  v,^za  commenced  in  (  Robertson  county.  Two  more  churche 
Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  May,  and  )  progress  or  being  erected  in  the  Disi 
was  closed  on  Sunday,  when  the  diocesan  ^' West  Tennessee,  under  the  superintend 
synod  was  opened  in  the  Cathedral.  The  last  J  the  pastor  of  Memphis,  Rev.  Mr.  McA 
session  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  26th.  We  )  In  our  own  city  of  Nashville,  on  the  i 
leani  that  55  priests  attended  the  synod.  A  re-  ^  extensive  lot  purchased  by  the  Bish 
treat  for  the  laity  was  lately  commenced  after )  have  already  commenced  the  building 
the  proceedings  of  the  synod  had  terminated.  -^  Seminar}',  which  will  be  completed,  it  is 

Diocess  or  Nashville.  The  following  is  )  by  the  first  of  September  next.  We  shi 
an  extract  from  the  Nashville  correspondence  :  have  it  in  our  power  to  accommodati 
of  the  Cath. , Advocate. — "On  Sunday,  the  20th  ^  Seminarians  than  at  present,  and  rec 
of  April,  the  Bishop  administered  the  sacra-  /  greater  number  of  pupils  into  our  schoo 
ment  of  confirmation  to  more  than  twenty  per- )  Sisters  of  Charity  are  expected  here  ne 
sons,  some  of  whom  were  converts ;  and  on  )  gust,  to  open  a  school  for  young  ladies, 
last  Sunday,  wc  were  much  edified  by  another  ,;  arc  looked  for  with  g^reat  anxiety  by  n 
convert  a  respectable  gentleman,  who  made  {  our  citizens,  and  will  no  doubt  receivi 
his  first  communion  and  received  confirmation  S  encouragement, 
at  the  high  mass.  ?     Wc  have  now  five  priests  sen-ing 

Since  the  return  of  Dr.  Miles  from  Europe,  S  mission,  and  we  hope  to  add  to  their  i 
a  church  has  been  erected  in  East  Tennessee,  :J  this  year,  by  promoting  to  holy  orden  s 
through  the  active  zeal  of  the  Rev.  John  Ma-  ( the  young  men  of  our  Seminary." 
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Compendium  Riiualis  Romani  ad  usum  Dice-  (      We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  for 
C€8iim,}k.c.    Bait,  apud  J.  Murphv,  r2mo.        s  of  this  able  work,  which  we  shall  sim] 

This  ritual,  published  by  Mr.  Muruhy.  has  (  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  readi 
been  issued  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  ^  ior  the  present  abstain  from  a  further  no 
the  second  provincial  council,  held  at  Balti-  '}  it,  as  wc  shall  shortly  publish  tlie  introd 
more  in  1833,  and  with  the  authorization  of;  which  has  been  prefixed  to  the  work 
the  Pope,  who  charged  the  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Ro-  )  Rev.  and  talented  editor  of  the  America 
sati  with  the  superintendence  of  the  puhlica-  )  tion.  It  may  be  had  of  J.  Murphy,  14fi 
tion.    It  is  the  Roman  ritual  with  some  addi- )  ket  street,  Bait. 

tions  and  omissions.  The  parts  omitted  are )  Maria,  or  confulcnce  in  God  ulUmatt 
such  as  are  inapplicable  in  this  country.  The  /  warded.  Bait.  J.  Murphy,  32mo. 
additions  are,  1.  The  questions  and  answers?  The  little  volume  presented  to  the; 
for  baptism  and  marriage  in  English  and  <.  under  this  title,  is  a  reprint  of  a  nai 
French ;  2.  Several  notes  relative  tii  the  ad-  (  published  in  the  Religious  Cabinet,  and 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  ;  3.  An  appen>  (  first  of  a  series  to  be  called  the  Cabin 
dix  containing  a  short  formula  for  blessing  ^  brary,  and  intended  for  the  instnicti 
baptismal  water,  the  form  of  blessing  and  giv- )  youth.  The  vast  utility  of  such  pubUc 
ing  the  scapular,  the  form  of  receiving  con-  ^  requires  no  comment.  To  proiluce  t 
verts  into  the  Church,  and  short  instructions  )  some  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  chi 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  The  )  to  place  before  them  examples  of  riil 
Ritual  is  handsomely  printed,  and  may  be  had  i  win  them  to  the  love  of  duty  by  the  a 
in  common  or  fine  binding  at  the  publisher's  )  tions  of  innocent  narratives,  is  doing  a 
l)ook.store,  146  Market  street.  ?  which  will  not  only  be  highly  ad vanti 

Concilia  Provindalia  Jialtimori  habila,  &c. }  to  tliem,  but  that  must  be  sensibly  felt  i 
Bait,  apud  J.  Murphy,  8vo.  (  domestic  circle  and  in  every  departm> 

The  above  is  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  (  society  at  large.    Such  an  undertaking 
221  pages,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  four  ( lore  will  necessarily  meet  with  a  heartj 
provincial   councils,  the  proceedings  of  tlic  \  come  from  those  who  have   tlie   chai 
synod  held  in  1791  by  Dr.  Carroll,  then  bishop  S  youth. 

of  Baltimore,  and  several  articles  of  discipline  )  ^—^...^ 

enacted  in  1810  by  the  bishops  of  the  United)     #^mir«,,T  * -nmr     r^-  j         *i.     .  *  -i- 
States.    The  volume  is  furnished  in  the  end  Li^.^A^i^wIj'^PiE^'.Z^ri.A^^^ 
with  copious  indices.  Orlc«.«  '  ^    ^^ 

Six  historical  Lectures  on  the  Englisfi  Re  >     KWyaixhc  middle  of  the  month,  at  Lon 
Jbrmtttion,  by  J.  Waterworth.    P\u\a..  M..rvW\- '.  \\\i\.,  ^>^n.  ^u«.t.v\\  \Vk^>»«,  of  the  dio 
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lAiu  wDicn  ae  Dan  M:encounDea,diuing  op-  \  Tnia  yonui  Jmew  no  principle  of  hif  ChnicK 
da  of  fbnr  yean,  in  conaequence  of  the  in-  ]  which  could  excuse  Via  per^Mry .    "Aa  «iit«:^ 
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<  ,'  a  bar  to  iiift  |.  I. 

1  ne  Had  utsen  connnea,dunng  up-  \  Tniii  youOi  knew  no  principle  of  hit  Chnith 
jtvn,  ID  consequence  of  the  in-  \  which  could  excuw  hii  perjury.  He  escaped 
fo.  7.  Xm 
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he  WIS  created  to  a  higher  and  holier  j  appointed  the  youthful  theologian  president 
than  that  which  ministers  at  the  al- )  of  the  Diocesan   Theological   Seminary  at 


omof  earthly  justice.  The  voice  which  broke  v  Cork.  He  soon  afler  manifested  his  confi- 
be  dumbers  of  the  youthful  successor  of  Heli, ;  dence  in  him  still  further,  by  dispensing,  in  his 
ipoke  to  the  heart  of  the  great  apostle  of  this  (  regard,  with  the  canonical  prohibition  of  ordi- 
ivcstem  world.  He  turned  from  the  pursuits  j  nation,  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ; 
■ftemporal  ambition,  and  consecrated  his  vir-  j  and  established  him  in  the  honorable  and  re- 
1^  prime  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary .  )  sponsible  appointments  of  lecturer  at  the 
At  his  own  request,  and  with  the  approba-  {^  North  chapel  in  Cork,  and  chaplain  of  the 
faiof  his  bishop,  he  was  placed  by  his  friends )  prisons. 

iitlie  theological  college  of  Carlow,  where)     In  the  former  station,  Mr.  England  per- 

lii  piety,  virtues  and   abilities,  soon  com-  s  fected  himself  in  that  magnificent  pulpit  ora- 

■ended  him  to  the  confidence,  love,  and  ad-  /  tory,  for  which,  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 

.ttintioD  of  his  superiors  and  fellow-students :  ( immediate   personal    and    official   relations, 

"iniyas  every  reminiscence  of  such  a  man  is;  (though  among  the  least  of  his  many  and 

|Rcious,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  the  •  splendid  endowments),  he  was  principally  ad- 

^itefiil  recollection  he  retained  to  the  last,  of )  mired :   in  the  latter,  he  became  intimately 

vkit  he  esteemed  the  judicious  method  of  his  C  versed  in  the  political  misery  of  his  country- 

ipiritual  guardians  there ;  whose  aim  he  rep- )  men,   and   the   diabolical    machinations   by 

meated  to  have  been,  to  form  their  pupils  to  }  which  their  tyrants  tortured,  degraded,  plun- 

Uiti  of  independent  devotion,  so  that,  when  ^  dered  and  enslaved  them ! 

Ihiy  should  emerge  from  the  security  of  the  (     A  circumstance  related  by  himself  sheds 

doiiter  to  the  exposure  of  the  world,  their  >  baleful  light  on    that  system  under  which 

ikty  might  not  fail,  for  want  of  those  accus- )  Ireland  so  long  has  groaned.    During  one  of 

Ined  helps  of  religious  sodalities,  which,  ( his  visits  to  the  jail,  a  turnkey  told  him  there 

hnrever  useful  where  they  are  maintained, )  was  a  prisoner  recently  committed,  who  was 

jft  nihappily  not  often  found,  in  these  ages  )  abandoned  to  the  most  frantic  despair.    Mr. 

PJMdetity,  lieyond  the  precincts  of  the  semi- )  England  sought  his  cell  immediately,  but,  for 

riiiSf-  )  some  time,  found  him  inaccessible.      With 

RBven  at  this  eariy  stage  of  his  usefulness, '/  frightful  imprecations,  now  against  himself, 

liMens  to  have  evinced  that  practical  turn  (  now  against  the  treachery  of  the  government, 

ir  which  he  was   subsequently  so   distin- )  the  wretched  man  seemed  on  the  verge  of  the 

fdibed;  and  to  have  left  "at  Carlow  and  its  }  wildest  insanity.     At   length,  the  soothing 

vidnit}',"  enduring  monuments  of  his  untir- )  voice  of  pity,  and  the  tranquil  admonitions  of 

ilg Zealand  active  benevolence,  in  **an  asy-  ^  sober  rcaJson,  recalled  him  to  something  like 

In  for  unprotected  females,  and  schools  for  )  com))osure;  and  he  told  his  sad  tale.    He  had 

>  lie  free  and  correct  education  of  poor  boys."  /  been  an  emissar}'  of  government,  and  his  bu- 

•^  The  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  ,  siness  was,  to  foment  discontents  among  his 

his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  appears  from  )  countrymen,  stimulate  the  daring  to  outrage, 

ftct  that,  even  before   he  was  formally  ,  and  then  betray  them  to  the  bloodhounds  of 

litted  to  the  degree  of  a  licentiate  in  theol-  )  the  law.    He  had,  at  length,  become  possessed 

f,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  in  which  Car- .'  uf  too  many  secrets,  and  it  was  expedient  to 

ii* ie  situated  "called  into  action  his  great  ■  get  rid  of  him.     He  had  accordingly  been 

lilhictive  powers,"  in  delivering  moral  Ice-  ;  entrapped  into  some  accustomed  felony,  for 

^Kt  at  his  Cathedral,  during  tlie  season  of  ^  the  usual  purpose  of  turning  approver,  and 

^t  /  arrested,  under   circumstances  that   leil  no 

But  the  venerable  diocesan  of  Cork  would  i  hope  of  his  escape  from  conviction ;  and  he 

*it  ioDger  spare  him,  from  the  labors  of  his  )  was  now  writhing  under  the  certainty  of  his 

^im  immediate  portion  of  the  vineyard.    Be- }  destruction,  and  the  horrid  consciousness  that 

^  he  had  yet  invested  him  with  the  priestly  )  it  was  justly  incurred.    Mr.  England  was  a 

'iancter,  by  imposition  of  sacred  bands,  he )  man  whom  no  circumstances  could  take  hy 
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surprise.  He  applied  his  searching  intellect,  (  doubtful  morality,  and  how  claaiij  aha  disNih 
at  once,  to  tlie  examination  of  the  prisoner's  j  guishes  between  the  public  virtue  and  tti 
statements;  assured  him  that,  if  they  were  ?  private  crime;  while  it  seta  forth,  in  stroif 
true,  he  should  be  defended,  with  stronjr  hopes  { light,  the  wonderful  power  over  his  fellof 
of  success;  and,  at  the  same  time,  held  out  to )  men  possessed  by  the  lamented  anbject  tf 
him  the  consolations  that  religion  offers  to  the  ( these  remarks. 

repentant  sinner,  lie  left  him,  to  return  on  /  A  gallant  youth,  of  noble  frame,  of  jojM 
the  morrow  with  witnesses  and  counsel — but,  (  soul,  of  previoiisly  blameless  life,  and  ste^f 
on  that  morrow,  the  prisoner  was  gone,  nor )  piety,  and  who  supported  by  his  labor  a  tri^ 
could  the  most  diligent  inquiries  elicit  a  trace  I  owed  mother,  had  been  inveigled  into  rMaf 
of  his  fate.  Many  years  afterward,  when  the  )  an  arsenal,  and  possessed  himself  of  iOM 
occurrence  had  faded  from  his  memory,  a  per- }  public  arms ;  detection  followed,  he  was  trii4; 
son  called  on  him  in  ChaHeston,  and  inquired  (  convicted,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  um,^ 
if  he  were  related  to  Mr.  England,  the  former )  however,  had  been  effectually  concealed;  ao^. 
chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Cork  ?  On  being  \  with  delusive  casuistry,  persuading  himiif 
answered  that  himself  was  the  identical  per- )  that  his  forfeit  life  had  purchased  the  propolf 
son,  the  stranger  asked,  if  he  remembered  the  I  of  the  oppressor,  he  communicated  his  stall 
incident  I  havo  just  related.  The  Bishop,  Ho  his  now  doubly  bereaved  and  destiMi 
with  some  diificulty,  recollected  the  affair,  (  mother,  who  fell  under  tlie  same  temptitiflib 
when  his  visiter  inlbrmod  him  that  he  had  )  to  retain  the  miserable  profits  of  his  crime, 
known  that  prisoner  in  India,  where  he  had)  Mr.  England  proffered  his  ministiy;  M 
seen  him  confiticd  in  a  remote  fortress  in  the  ( the  Catholic  doctrine  of  JUtlihUum  'tfcl 
interior:  that  he  had  there  communicated  to  )  stumbling  block  to  so  many  alarmed,  butUf 
him  his  wretched  history,  and  its  consumma-  (  repentant  souls — was  in  the  convict's  mf^, 
tion:  the  interview  with  Mr.  England  had  )  He  announced  publicly,  in  the  prison,  thit hi 
been  reported,  the  government  took  the  alarm,  (  should  not  restore  the  arms ;  and  his  despenli 
and  he  was  spirited  away !  )  associates  animated  and  confirmed  him  in 

Transactions  like  the  foregoing,  the  ordinary  )  resolution.    In  vain  Mr.  England  aignd^ 
incidents  of  every  day  life,  have  long  since  S  postulated,  entreated — the  prisoner  was 
made  every  honest  Irishman  a  politician ;  and  )  rate.  The  day  for  execution  came.  It 
if  ever  Irishman  was  true  to  his  country  that  s  on  the  shepherd  still  struggling  to  reclaiffllil 
Irishman  was  Bishop  England.  )  wandering  sheep.    *<I  am  going  to  say  ffliM^  j 

But  his  was  that  reasonable  zeal,  which,  (  will  you  attend  ?"  *'  I  will,  but  you  will  Ml  1 
while  it  animates  the  oppressed  to  unremitted  )  give  me  communion.**  **Then  it  will  tni 
perseverance  for  the  attainment  of  their  rights,  ?  you  nothing  to  attend  the  sacrifice.*'  <*  I  shifl 
is  yet  more  etlectively  useful  in  controlling)  not  restore  the  arms** — and  they  relapsed iHli 
that  spirit  of  wild  justice,  which,  bursting )  a  gloomy  silence.  At  length  the  sheriff 
into  momentary  frenzy,  is  at  once  impotent  (  rived.  The  case  had  excited  more  than 
for  good,  and  serviceable  to  tyranny,  as  atlbrd- )  sympathy,  and  a  strong  military  force 
ing  it  new  pretexts  for  more  crushing  mca-  (  attendance.  The  convict  received  tha 
sures  of  subjugation.  His  undoubted  patriot- )  executioner  of  the  law  with  the  calmneaa 
ism,  and  the  strong  hold  he  possessed  on  the  (  martyr.  The  fatal  rope  was  placed  about 
affections  of  his  injured  countrymen,  sufficed )  neck.  Not  a  nerve  trembled,  not  a  musdi 
to  restrain  them  when  they  would  come  to  I  sliook,  not  a  drop  of  blood  forsook  his  chaekb 
him  with  crude  plans  for  insurrection ;  while )  not  a  sparkle  of  his  eye  was  dimmed.  00 
his  quick  sagacity,  and  instinctive  knowledge )  simply  remarked,  "you  have  allowed  me  vfiy 
of  men,  enabled  him  successfully  to  expose  to )  little  Jerk — but  *tis  of  no  great  consequencCt*' 
them  their  insidious  instigators.  )  bowed  to  the  sheriif,  and  moved  towanis  tb^ 

Another  anecdote,  which  I  give  on  the  same  (  door.  At  that  instant  Mr.  England  stood  bo^ 
high  authority,  exhibits  the  even  balance  held )  fore  him,  and  glaring  on  him  with  an  eye  thiP 
by  the  Catholic  religion,  in  all  questions  of  ( could  penetrate  the  inmost  soul,  exclaimed^ 
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"Map,  sir!  jrouihallnotgo  to  hell  for  half  an  \  flowed  from  it,  and  the  still  more  glorious 
hour  yet  l"  The  prisoner  staggered  back, )  triumphs  the  Almighty  seems  yet  to  have  in 
••what did  you  say?*'  "I  said,  you  shall  not  (  store,  for  that  long  afflicted  portion  bf  bis 
|0  to  bell  for  half  an  hour  yet !"  "  How  could  ;  eternal  church. 

you  ipeak  so  to  a  dying  man  ?**  "  You  know  (  But  his  agency  in  this  mighty  movement 
lipeak  the  truth,  and  that  I  should  not  do  my  )  was  not  merely  political.  The  men  of  'OS,  it 
Aityif  I  did  not !"  The  culprit  turned  away, )  is  well  known,  were  imbued  with  the  princi- 
tad  crouched  in  the  corner  of  his  prison,  as  j  pies  of  the  French  revolutionary  school ;  and 
kUing  from  the  wrath  to  come !  "  Indulge  )  it  was  his  aim,  and  successful  endeavor,  to 
■e,  sir,  for  half  an  hour,"  said  Mr.  England  (  counteract  the  infidel  tendency,  and  replace  it 
Ib  the  sheriff.  "  My  warrant,"  he  replied,  /  by  sentiments  of  genuine  patriotism,  regu- 
ifcitends  till  Ave,  P.  M.  you  can  have  till  ( latcd  by  Christian  morality;  which,  I  believe, 
ttca,  sir."  *•  I  shall  do  whatever  I  am  to  do  )  can  only  be  adequately  enforced  by  Catholic 
m  the  time  I  ask."  And  here  the  impenetra- 1  discipline,  or  sustained  by  the  divinely  ap- 
bie  veil  of  the  confessional  falls  around  the  S  pointed  means  of  grace  which  arc  found  in 
penitent  and  minister  of  reconciliation.  But  /  the  Catholic  Church,  but  without  which,  as 
Ab  we  know,  that,  within  that  hour,  passed  S  our  own  denuding  and  fearful  experience  is 
bith  to  die,  without  defiance  as  without  fear,  (  rapidly  disclosing,  as  the  experience  of  France 
I  weeping  Christian;  and  that  he  who  mar-  ^  did  before  us,  the  disruption  of  the  restraints 
ihUed  him  through  the  dark  portals  of  cter-  /  of  temporal  power  is  but  unchaining  the 
li^,  and  has  stood  by  many  a  death-bed,  as-  (  winds,  to  wrap  creaticm  in  the  chaos  of  un- 
■red  me  that  he  never  commended  a  depart-  /  bridled  individual  passion. 
■g  aoul  to  the  mercy  of  his  Saviour,  with  (  It  may  be  supposed  his  editorial  chaige  was 
bitter  hope  than  he  did  on  that  sad  day.  S  replete  with  danger.     Surrounded  by  spies 

lo  schools  like  these,  in  the  condemned  ward  (  and  informers,  prepared  to  wrest  the  slightest 
■id  00  the  scaflbld,  was  the  patriot  trained,  for  )  indiscretion  to  the  purposes  of  a  tyranny  that 
lAitmust  be  considered  the  great  achievement  (  found  its  willing  a<i;ents  in  venal  courts  and 
■lit  life — his  successful  resistance  to  t!ie  at-  ^  perjured  juries,  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  he 
ilpft  of  the  British  government  to  subsidize  i  should  have  escaped  destruction,  than  that  he 
IN  Oitliolic  cleigy,  as  the  bonus  for  emanci-  <  sometimes  fell  under  the  vindictive  grasp  of 
IiUmi.    They  were  willing  to  grant  it.  with  I  the  law. 

ifsto  in  the  crown  upon  ecclesiastical  nomi-  \  On  on«*  occasion,  we  are  told,  *'  the  cornip- 
MioDS.  The  crawling,  heartless  aristocracy  ,  tion  of  the  judge-s  and  mal-practice  of  packed 
•id  gentry  were  eager  to  concede  it.  Some  I  Orange  juries,  and  consequent  oppression 
few  of  the  hierarchy,  too,  gaped  for  the  gilded  )  during  the  administration  of  the  tory  lord  lieu- 
Ivt  I  could  pronounce  some  mighty  names,  ( tenant  Karl  Talbott,  brought  the  new  editor  in 
who  then  faltered  in  firmness,  or  a  ^  direful  conflict  with  the  government.  The 
perception  of  the  danger.  The  priests, )  mal-administration  of  the  laws,  the  horrible 
ly,  fltood  firm.  Mr.  England  borrowed  (  state  of  the  Irish  prisons,  and  the  savage  treat- 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and,  in  op- )  ment  of  the  unfortunate  transports,  became 
to  the  wishes  even  of  his  diocesan,  ( the  subjects  for  animadversion.  He  gave  to 
the  editorial  conduct  of  the  **  Cork  ;  the  world  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
itUe  Chronicle,"  the  then  failing  organ  (  and  for  this  he  was  mulcted  for  a  libel  in  the 
^f  Am  liberal  party:  and  to  him,  under  God, )  round  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
^oiily,though  aided  by  many  master  minds  (  But  f^M  or  silver  he  had  none;  the  cell  in 
vboB  his  courage  rallied  around  him,  in  that )  which  his  grand-father  had  been  incarcerated 
(^  of  his  country  *s  destiny,  is  due  the  glory  (  for  teaching  the  elements  of  Euclid  must  be 
^Ihe  lint  impnlse  to  that  system  of  peacea-  >  the  priest's  state-room  until  the  fine  shall  have 
'^iptation,  that  has  eventuated  in  the  eman-  ?  been  paid.  Then  was  a  voice  heard  from  the 
Mod  of  the  Catholics  of  the  British  em-  S  gallery  of  the  city  court—*  Well  done,  my 
*%,  witli  an  the  blessings  that  have  already  (  dear  son !    in  my  hand  have  I  a  check  for  the 
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nlnnl.     Men  respect  the  rights  of  those  (consistent  with  the  pacific  duties  of  the  priestly 
liliom  they  see  ahle  and  willing  to  maintain  [  character.    Such   must  rememher,  that   the 


;  and  thenceforth  the  election  went  on  'j  power  of  the  British  government  had,  for  ages, 
iritlioat  a  cause  for  complaint.  When  now  {  been  exerted  to  destroy  the  religion  he  pro- 
Im  liberal  was  so  far  ahead  that  his  defeat  was  •  fessrd  ;  and  that  in  vindicating  the  political 
"^Mally  impossible,  Mr.  England  as^ain  called  /  rights  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  but  asserting 
1p  the  tory  agents,  and  telling  them,  in  his  ( their  liberty  of  conscience.  He  buckled  on 
way,  that  they  had  behaved  themselves  )  his  earthly  armor  as  their  spiritual  guardian ; 
ingly  well,  since  they  could  not  help  it,  <  and,  as  the  wall  fell  down,  when  the  people 
that  he  had  no  particular  quarrel ;'  shouted  responsive  to  the  trumpets  of  the 
^"Mh  either  of  their  patrons ;  and,  releasing  •  priests,  as  they  compassed  Jericho  with  the 
|tti  **  corps  de  reserve"  from  their  pledges, ;  ark  of  God,  so  have  the  outer  battlements  of 
Hbdieited  the  chair,  and  left  the  tones  to  dec- ;  religious  tyranny  toppled  to  the  ground,  at  the 
I"  fineer  among  them  as  they  pleased.  <  united  voice  of  Ireland  directed  by  her  faith- 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  civil  du-  \  fnl  pastors.  And  I  thank  God,  that  the  same 
Ceiwero  performed  at  the  expense  of  his  sa-  (  nursing  land  of  faith  and  genius  that  gave  us 
end  function.  At  the  very  time  he  was  bat- '  Bishop  England,  has  lent  another  prelate  to 
kihg  so  strenuously  with  the  princes  of  this '  the  church,  who,  if  any,  moves  in  an  equal 
borid,  he  was  foremost  in  the  endless  war  /  plane  of  intellectual  and  moral  ])ower,  to  en- 
^■UBst  the  powers  of  darkness.  His  ser\'ices  ;.  counter  and  crush  by  the  same  legitimate 
Wktt  in  requisition  for  the  arduous  labors  of  {  measures,  an  insidious  conspiracy  to  withhold, 
Jke  secretaryship  of  the  diocoss.  Ho  was  /  through  monopoly  of  public  education,  its 
PiHUolv  instrumental  in  foundinsf  the  North  ',  blessinsrs  from  the  child  of  the  American 
\iiooTent  of  Cork,  of  which  his  sister  is  supc- ;  Catliolic,  who  refused  to  purchase  it  at  the 
I,  and  the  Magdalen  Asylum.  But  his  -  price  of  his  religion. 
itcnary  labors  werc  intense ;  and  to  these  (  The  intensity  of  sectarian  jjrejudice  that 
chiefly  owing  his  unbounded  influence  \  prevailed,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


the  Catholic  portion  of  his  countrymen.  ( in  the  town  of  Bandon,  is  unhappily  but  too 
feirareso  sagacious  in  detecting  the  secret  j  well  known  to  many  of  my  hearers.  When 
iprings  of  individual  action,  and  they  give  ( can  that  inscription  be  forgotten  which  dis- 
Ur  confidence  to  none  like  them  whom  they  J  graced  its  entrance,  and  welcomed  thither  by 
IN  ever  "  watching,  as  who  shall  render  an  (  name,  the  "Turk,  the  Atheist,  and  the  Jew,*' 
iceoant  of  their  souls."  The  secret  of  his  '  but  bade  **  the  Papist"  keep  away  ?  To  this 
Uefatigable  exertions,  in  so  many  ditferent  \  thorny  field  was  Mr.  England  sent  by  his 
Vifi,  was  his  utter  self  abandonment,  in  (  bishop;  and,  as  one  who  knew  him  intimately, 
iTer  he  undertook ;  and  which  enabled  )  and  was  iiis  colaborer  for  eighteen  years,  has 
it  were,  to  multiply  his  existence.  I  told  us,  **  six  years  incessant  labors,  his  bene- 
pon  veemed  in  him  a  principle  of  per- )  volcnce,  his  great  powers  of  mind,  his  libe- 
•etivity;  though  no  one  appreciated  (  rality,  and  peculiar  manner  of  explaining  the 
'J^gfaly,  oryenerated  more  profoundly,  >  principles  of  his  religion,  enabled  the  young 
itemplative  piety  of  those  who  *<  chose  /  parish  priest  to  remove  the  existing  prejudices, 
better  part**  with  Mary,  at  her  Master's  \  and  bring  together  in  asocial  band  of  brother- 
He  would  sometimes  even  speak  of  his )  hood,  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  the 
temperament  as  a  defect,  and  has  said  s  town  and  district  of  Bandon.** 
Id  me,  in  that  sweet  confidence  it  was  my  /  It  was  during  this  period  of  his  ministry 
■cttiinthle  privilege  to  enjoy,  beyond  many  ( that  an  incident  occurred,  which  sets  out,  in 
dflferving,  *'  I  should  be  much  more )  bold  relief,  the  distracted  condition  of  his 
if  I  were  a  better  man ;  if  I  prayed  ( country  at  the  time,  the  qualities  then  requi- 
aad  labored  less.*'  ]  site  in  the  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  the  readi- 

It  19  poaaible  that  wise  and  holy  persons }  ness  with  which  Mr.  England  responded  to 
wtmf  regard  hit  interference  in  politics  as  in-  { every  call  of  duty. 


Mr   I.f.:; 


fAirniA  »f.»w«r  ih\m1i\%  ft  h^r    tvtn  \tuaz.  to 

lfc«  mM,  "AM  ywi  wish  tn  we    fcft"  KhUMei 


all,  then 
1  people,  p 
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intoreflB  to  bind  them  to  erroneoas )  mind  of  America ;  and,  thoug;h  their  tongues 

-no  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth,  (  could  not  give  forth  the  thrilling  music  of  our 

MlieTeditiiy  prejudice,  traditional  misinfor- )  Saxon  idiom,  their  gentle  virtues  spoke  more 

MlioD,  and  the  universal  corruption  of  the?  touchingly  to  honest  hearts,  vvhich,  strangers 

kuBMik  heart  j  to  the  standards  of  Catholic  holiness,  won- 

What  a  field  for  Catholicity !  whose  onward )  dered  that  men  of  life  so  pure  should  yet 

'  Miement  nothing  ever  did,  or  ever  will  ar-  s  labor,    in  fast  and   vigil,  to   "  fill  up  those 

bat  the  fierce  argument  of  penal  law — )  things  that  are  wanting  of  the  sufferings  of 

ineffectual  but  to  purge  the  church  of  J  Christ  in  their  flesh." 

insincere  and  inditferent.    What  a  field)     But  the  scattered  condition  of  the  American 

Arlhat  religion,  which  had  sustained  itself  (  flock  rendered  it  necessary  to  multiply  their 

phantly  in  Ireland,  and  measurably  too, ;  chief  pastors,  and  subdivide  the  fields  of  their 

tfca  in  the  more  pliant  sister  isle,  against  ( labors.    The  states  of  North  and  South  Caro- 

ttite  centuries  of  persecution  unequalled  in  )  Una,  and  Georgia,  were  grouped  into  a  single 

•faodty  since  the  days  of  Julian,  the  subtlest }  diocess,  reference  being  had  less  to  their  terri- 

4mce  of  whose  code — inhibition  of  education  S  torial  extent,  than  to  the  small  number  of 

A  Ihi  Christian — had  been  borrowed  by  the  )  Catholics  they  were  supposed  to  contain.    To 

Wf^tyled  '*  bulwark  of  religious  liberty,"  in  \  this  important  station  Dr.  England  was  ap* 

Kr  long  and  unavailing  war  against  the  truth  )  pointeil,  by  the  Holy  Fattier.    "  He  had  pre- 

B  Christ.  (  viously  in  the  college  of  Carlow,  made  a  pri- 

^  Tbt  American  church  was  already  founded. )  vatc  consecration  of  himself  to  the  Almighty 

Idl  cross  that  Calvert  had  planted,  though  ( for  a  foreign  mission,  under  the  patronage  of 

i^uipled  down  for  a  season,  by  those  whom  it )  the  Blessed  Virgin,  mother  of  Christ,  and  the 

IM  sheltered,  had  been  set  up  ai^ain  by  the  (  will  of  his  superiors.    Before  his  nomination 

of  Carroll.    That  wild  political  convul-  )  for  tlie  Sec  of  Charleston,  he  was  requested 

in  which  *'the  Gentiles  raged  and  the )  by  some  of  the  Irish  Bishops  to  permit  his 

)iople   devised   vain   things" — when  "  the  (  name  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome  as  a  candi- 

nlcn'*of  France  "stood  up,  and  her  princes  /  date  for  a  bishupric.      With  this  request  he 

tMk  couosel  together  against  the  Lord  and  \  complied,  but  with  the  proviso  —  *  that  he 

^nst  his  Christ" — thinking  to  "break  his )  would  never  wear  a  mitre  in  any  country 

^\tuiM  asunder,  and  cast  away  from  them  his  (  where  tlie  British  government  exercised  any 

-Tivke"— He  that  dwelleth  on  high  had  laughed  5  control.*     No  womler,  then,  that  the   Pope 

it ind  derided!    They  burst  into  the  cloister,  \  selected  him  as  bishop  for  a  diocess  in  the 

iid  dragged  the  holy  virgins  to  the  guillotine !  /  United  States." 

^M  bead  dropped  after  head,  the  voice  that  (      An  anecdote  connected  with  his  consecra- 
['Oa  etith  took  up  in  the  choirs  above )  tion  is  interesting,  from  the  view  it  gives  us, 
Lcalotial   song,   the   surviving    sisters  I  of  his  inflexible  adherence  to  principle,  even 
till  the  fatal  knife   came    down !  \  in  what  might  be  considered  by  some,  mere 
into  the  temple,  set  up  the  abomi- 1  matter  of  form.    It  is  customary  at  the  conse. 
of  desolation  in  the  holy  place,  and )  cration  of  bishops,  who  are  British  subjects, 
the  priest  where  he  stood  in  his  robes  of  ^  to  administer  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
/—And  his  brethren  fled  to  other  lands, )  This  he  refused  to  take,  observing  that,  as  an 
the  sacred  fire  that  profane  hands  had  \  American   prelate,  it  was  his  intention   to 
1,  And  sought  to  quench  in  the  blood )  renounce  that  allegiance,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
Tcstal  guardians,  blazed  up  again  on )  tunity,  and  to  invest  himself,  as  speedily  as 
altars !     A   portion  of  those )  ^^^  1^^'s  would  permit,  with  the  character 
bad  taken  lefuge  here.     They  |  &D<i  obligations  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
With  the  wasted  wrecks  of  earthly  pos-       ,  ,  ^.^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^„  ,^^  ^^  ,p^k^^  j^ 
I,  but  rich  in  the  jewels  of  eternal )  the  preMnce  of  Col.  Howard,  of  the  anttere 
They  trimmed  the  lamp  of  learning.    IH^-n^ncc*  of  his  c»t<>emcd  friend,  the  Rev    Mr. 
J,  ....  ,  ?  ^agot*  the  stem  olu  loldivr  aiutwered,  "  Ab,  uir, 

IBB  pound  iti  benignant  rays  on  the  youthful  ^  he  had  no  uecd  of  pvnatictt  I" 
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States.    For  a  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  j  of  following  the  Lamb,*  and  shed  aroandlli 
the  consecrating  bishop  would  venture  to  omit  (  episcopal  and  ministerial  office  the  mild  Instoi 
that  ceremony ;  but  finding  the  Bishop  elect  (  of  their  talents  and  unquestioned  virtues, 
inflexible,  and  determined  to  seek  consecra-  /     J3isliop  England  was  to  startle  a  people  lib 
tioD  elsewhere,  he  gave  up  the  point.    Dr.  ( tliis  from  their  dream  of  security,  and  td 
England  received  the  episcopal  character,  in  )  them  of  a  still  more  ancient,  still  more  ma^ 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Finbar's,  at  his  native  (  ficent,  still  holier  church  than  theirs.   M 
city,  on  the  21.st  of  Septeuibcr,  IsS'iO;   and  •  how  was  he  to  exhibit  her  in  Charleston?  fit- 
Charleston  was  blessed  with  his  arrival  there,  /  ting  like  her  Master  among  the  little  onei  rf 
on  the  last  day  of  December  of  tlie  same  ^  the  earth,  without  decoration  or  beauty ;  will 
year.  (  scarce  a  more  certain  abode  than  the  deniioi 

I  wish  that  my  limits  permitted  me  to  at- ;  of  tlie  air  or  tlie  foxes.    The  Catholics  of  III 
tempt  a  full  explanation  of  the  difficulties  that )  diocess    were    composed  principally  of  tli 
awaited  him  there.     I  know  the  p<;ople  of  (  poorest  adventurers  from  his  native  ltDd,« 
Charleston.    There  bloomed  the  promise  of  J  ruined  refugees  from  St.  Domingo  and  thiil 
my  spring ;  there  was  passed  a  jwrtion  of  my  i  domestics.    To  brotherhood  with  these  be  •• 
riper  years ;  there  still  arc  many  of  my  nearest ;  to  invite  the  proud  sons  of  Carolina!  Tl» 
relatives  and  dearest  friends.    The  nature  of  /  material  condition  of  his  see  was  deploialik. 
their  institutions  impresses  a  peculiar  inimo-  j  His  llock  which,  even  after  twenty-two  3  ~~~ 
bility  on  their  individuid  opinions  and  conduct. ,  of  liis  incessant  labors  to  gather  them  toge 
Landed  wealth,  descending  from  sire  to  son  :  number,  at  the  present  day,  not  more 
tlirough  longer  series  than  is  usual  witli  the  J  eight  thousand  souls,  were  dispersed  tbxoo^ 
possessions  of  mercantile  communities,  while  ( three  stales,  each  of  which  is  larger  in  exlMl 
it  confers  more  social  stability,  imparts,  with  j  than  many  European  kingdoms.    They  p» 
hereditary  refinement  of  taste  and  manners,  (  scssed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  but  two  churchBlr 
no   moderate  tenacity  on  every   subject  of  |  one  of  brick  and  modest  proiK>rtions  at  Charin* 
family  pride.    South  Carolina  was  a  royal )  ton,  and  a  small  wooden  chapel  at  SavannaL 
province,  and  the  church  of  Kni^land  had ',  Such  was  his  personal  poverty,  that,  as  hi«- 
been  established  tlmre,  on  a  more  maj^uilicent  '  self  assured  me,  he  has  walked  the  baniiB| 
basis  than  in    most  of  the  other   colonics.  •,  sands  and  pavements  of  Charleston,  with  Uf 
Churches  built  and  endowed  by  the  crown    bare  feet  to  the  ground— tlie  upper  leather  «f 
wore  an  air  of  venerable  ancient  grandeur,  (  his  shoes,  otdy,  remaining  decent,  while  thi    j 
that  carried  back  the  mind  to  those  departtul  j  soles  were  worn  away !    But  the  moral  coe- 
ages  which  are  the  natural  homo  of  profound  ( ,rnion  of  his  charge  was  still  less  encouraginj:. 
religious  ideas.    Men  who  knt^lt  in  the?  place  )  Remote  from  episcopal  control,  the  saeerdfltd 
of  their  gran<li'athers,  and  recited  that  beauti- )  oificc  had  not  been  free  from  scandals.    ^"^ 
ful  liturgy  from  oUl  heir-loom  prayer-books, '  property  was  vested  in  tnistcea  entirely  i 
which  retained  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  .  pendent  of  his  authority ;  and,  as  not  n 
and  "the  forms  of  sound  words"  that  ex- ( qn(.ntly  happens  in  such  cases,  aemi-in 
pressed  doctrines  since  modified  or  exploded,  .  had  crept  into  tlie  tnisjt. 
in  which  the  eye  inadvertently  glanced  on,  {     nis  dock  was  insubonlinate  and  ill  instnid- 
and  the  lips  unconsciously  repeateil,  prayers '  ed ;  and  the  very  idea  of  an   Irish  RomaB 
for  the  royal  family— forgot,  while  professing  ;  Catholic  priest  had  become,  tlirough  thepreja- 
their  belief  in  one,  holy  Catholic  an<l  Apos-  •  <iioe&  of  education,  through  the  libels  of  acor- 
tolic  Church,  that  their  own  luul  its  compara-  .  ruptod  literature,  through  the  indecent  exhi- 
tively  recent  foundation  in  an  act  of  a  British  J  bition>  of  the  stage,  as  \'ulgar  to  the  poliilMA-| 
parliament.    Such  men  as  a  Dehon  or  a  Gads-  (  Chariestonian,  as  that  of  a  fisherman  of  Galikt'-: 
den  had,  through  long   years  of  Apostolic  j,  to  a  Roman  senator  eighteen  centuries  1^! 
celibacy,  exhibited    models  of  that  ancient ,      But    the    herald   of  the    cross   had   been 
clerical  self-denial,  which  renounced  the  holy  (,  «  anointed"  to  his  holy  mission  "  with  the  «l 
Joys  of  wedded  love,  for  the  blessed  privilege  '.  *  Apocabpse.  xiv  4. 
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of  glidness  above  his  fellows !"    The  enlight-  (  school-master  and  doctor  of  divinity,  and  his 

encd  and  accomplished  citizens  of  the  south  |:  embryo   theologians  were  subsisted  by  the 

were  seen  crowding  around  his  pulpit,  de- )  very  means  that  had  consigned  his  father  to 

Kghted  by  his  eloquence,  abashed  by  his  learn-  (  a  jail.    He  was  emphatically  the  restorer  of 

lug,  astounded  by  his  logic — ready  to  exclaim  ^  classical  learning  in  Charleston.*    Ilis  appeals 

with  him  of  old,  "  Almost  thou   persuadcst  ( excited  direct  interest  in  the  subject  among 

■el"    Churches,  temporary  in  material,  and  )  the  most  influential  citizens.    Sectarian  jeal- 

iM^i  in  structure,  it  is  true,  but  suitable  for  (  ousy  was  awakened,  rival  institutions  were 

the  exigency,  rose  around  him  like  exhala-  S  built  up  to  preser\'e  ingenious  youth  from  "  the 

tei.    A  constitution  was  formed,  and  the  ( snares  of  popery  ;*'  and  thus,  whether  "out  of 

dlBcess  incorporated  by  a  legal  charter,  which,  ( envy  and  contention,'*  or  "  for  good  will,'*  a 

while  it  reserved  to  the  bishop  all  powers  es-  /  great  public  want  was  supplied.    It  remains 

*  mtial  to  discipline,  and  repressive  of  schism,  ( to  be  felt  by  the  wealtliy  planters,  who  sub- 

fmantied  ecclesiastical  property  to   its  le-  /  scribed  their  thousands  with  unsparing  hand 

-llkifflate  destination,  against  the  possible  lapse  \  to  subvert  the  seminary,  that  would  long  ere 

if  himself  or  his  successors;   and,  by  intra-  b  now  have  supplied  their  country  with  priests, 

4King  the  principle  of  public  and  strict  ac-  (  whether  they  did  wisely  in  retarding  the  pro- 

^  Mmtability  into  the  management  of  ecclesi-  ( gress  of  a  religion  which  some  of  them  are 

^itieal  revenues,  assured  to  him  the  confidence  )  now  beginning  to  appreciate  as  the  only  one 

l^a  people  proverbially  jealous  on  all  subjects  '.  to  which  they  can  entrust  the  fidelity  and 

''  cnmected  with  the  purse.  ;  happiness  of  their  slaves. 

His  first  and  greatest  want  was  that  of  a  (  But  the  Bishop's  comprehensive  forecast 
"*  conpetent  clerg>'.  His  diocess,  like  most  /  \^as  not  limited  to  projects  connected  exclu- 
poor  and  thinly  peopled  ones,  had  been  a  city  (  sively  with  his  own  immediate  objects.  He 
tf  refuge  to  outcasts  from  others.  Men  of)  infused  new  life,  by  his  energy,  into  the  Phi- 
tdent  and  merit  were  in  eager  request,  where  ( losophical  and  Literary  association,  of  which 
MtoQly  greater  tem])oral  advantages,  but  am-  {  he  continued  till  death  an  honored  and  useful 
pfcr  opportunities  to  do  good  invited  them. )  member;  applying  his  unrivalled  powers  to 
Kii  sad  experience,  too,  with  some  valuable  ( instruct  and  please,  as  happily  to  the  subjects 
•-laborers,  whom  zeal  of  martyrdom,  or  at-  J'  of  scientific  or  critical  contemplation,  as  to  the 
teehment  to  his  person,  attracted  to  that  in-  (  more  accustomed  topics  of  his  sacred  calling; 
fidious  climate,  convinced  him  of  the  neces- ')  but  ever  aiming  to  hallow  his  intellectual  of- 
%  of  educating  a  native  clergy,  or  at  least  (  ferintr,  and  direct  the  attention  of  his  delight- 
conposed  of  such  as  long  and  early  acclima-  J  ed  auditory,  from  the  wonders  of  nature  or  the 
iiQ  might  seem  to  insure  against  being  cut  i  beautiful  creations  of  mind,  to  the  "Author  of 
^  IB  the  midst  of  their  usefulness.    He  at-  i  every  good  and  perfect  gilt." 

■Iso  the  utmost  importance  to  what  ^-     He  witnessed  with  grief  and  horror  the  Mo- 

.ht  called  the  **  naturalization"  of  Cath-  ( loch  ravages  of  that  misnamed  spirit  of  honor 

He  desired  that  it  should  no  longer  J  ^bat  so  often  carries  desolation  to  the  bosom  of 

regarded  as  the  religion  of  the  stranger ;  /  southern  society ;  quenching  in  the  blood  of 

kit  that  its  ministers  should  be  Ameiican,  in  ;  n^  victim  the  hopes  of  an  admiring  country 

['Irinciple,  liieling,  and  habit — familiarized,  by  /  or  domestic  affection.    He  rallied  about  him 

h»g  experience,  with  all  the  practical  work-  \  the  chivalry  of  Carolina,  in  an  anti-duelling 

ii^i  of  our  political  system.  (  society,  of  which  General  Thomas  Pinckney, 

With  these  views  he  founded  a  seminary.  ( Qf  revolutionary  fame,  was  the  venerated  pre- 

jkM  how,  in    his    destitution  of  pecuniary  )gi(jent:  and  through  his  own  personal  activity, 

phMH,  was  it  to  be  supported  ?     His  rapid  f  backed  by  the  moral  influence  of  that  associa- 

obnrfatton  detected  the  languishing  state  of  Wjon^  m^ny  hostile  meetings  were  prevented, 

ludimentary  education.     He  incorporated  a  /  ^^^  valuable  lives  most  probably  preser\'ed. 

daiiical  and  scientific  academy  with  his  dio-  \ 

eesan  seminary,  united  in  his  own  person  the  (  *  Southern  Reriew,  No.  1. 
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I  hare  listened  to  him  as  with  merry  triumph, )  and  most  rare  Protestant  woik  on  the  Inqniai- 
and  unsparing^  but  playful  ridicule,  he  has  S  tion  was  found  in  the  Charleston  Libraiy.  TJ)e 
talked  over,  with  a  t^alldut  olIiciT,  thrir  coun- )  bishop  ui^ed  it  to  disabuse  his  "separated  bretb- 
ter  mancruvros,  on  oih>  most  inttTi'sstiiiiC  occa- s  ren/*  by  which  endearing  name  he  loved  to 
•ion,  and  rejoiced  over  his  opponent'^  balHed )  call  thorn,  of  t)ic  monstrous  misconceptioBi 
love  of  mischief.  ( that  obtain,  in  relation  to  that  little  understood 

Pie  found  the  Catholic  body  in  America  dc- )  and  grossly  mi.^represented  tribunal.  The  book 
fenceless.  The  secular  press  was  in  the  hands  \  disappeared !  I  have  already  spoken  of  Al 
of  persons  so  utterly  en«luved  by  the  delusions  )  opposition  schools.  A  whisper  was  indnibi- 
of  that  great  conspiracy  aii^ainst  truth,  the  his-  (  ously  circulated — "avoid  this  dangerous  bhi; 
tory  and  literature  of  Kii£;laiid  for  the  last  three  \  keep  him  out  of  your  families."  And  mt^ 
centuries,  tliat  writers  were  oDen  unconscious  )  who  were  proud  to  cap  to  him  in  public— vbt 
of  giving  otience,  while  promulgatins^the  most  S  looked  up  to  him  with  feelings  akin  to  thow 
injurious  misstatements  or  senseless  absunli- )  with  which  they  contemplate  their  "old  flt 
ties:  of  the  journals  professedly  religious  it  is  \  MichaePs  tower,"  the  unrivalled  architedMl 
unnecessary  to  speak.  He  established  the  U.  j  glory  of  their  ancient  city,  withheld  from  Mb 
S.  Catholic  Miscellany,  and  found  time  amid  ( too  much  of  that  graceful  hospitality  so  Dttt- 
his  immense  and  various  occupations,  to  supply  )  rai  to  a  southern  gentleman. 
its  columns  with  a  vast  amount  of  original?  But  Goii  had  sent  an  angel  to  assist  hiilsp 
matter,  not  always,  perhaps,  as  pcriect  in  lite- )  bors  and  cheer  him  for  a  time !  An  accom] 
niry  polish,  as  if  he  had  read  over  the  blotted  )  ed,  young,  and  lovely  sister  had  lefl  the 
manuscript  before  it  was  hurried  to  the  printer  \  breezes  of  her  own  green  Isle,  and  all  the  «■• 
— ^but  always  resistless  in  reasoning,  charming  >  dearments  and  comforts  of  her  home,  to  miiiii* 
by  its  fervid  eloquence,  overwhelming  with  its )  terto  this  idolized  brother  in  the  deadly  swanpi 
accumulated  erudition.  Many  of  those  essays, )  of  Carolina.  She  threw  her  little  fortune  Ifili 
which  the  importance  of  tlie  subjects  discussed  \  his  poverty-stricken  institutions.  Her  elegist 
induced  him  to  extend  througli  a  series  of  num-  /  taste  presided  over  the  iiteniry  department  of 
bers,  have  been  coIlHcted,  in  .such  humble  guise  ^  the  Miscellany.  Her  feminine  tact  wooid 
as  poverty  compelled  them  to  wear — like  the  /  smooth  away  whatever  of  harshness  his  ei^ 

)  noct  fpinnpf  might  unconsciously  infuse  into 
given  ;  "»»  comrovcrsial  writings.  When  he  Sams' 
them,  and  future  generations  will  dwell  with  ( times  rebelled  against  her  censoi-ship,  "«itk« 
gratitude  and  delight  on  the  fulhimcnt  of  the  (  childish  authority  she  would  cling  about  hin,* 
modest  pledge  that  announced  them  to  the  Mill  he  yielded  to  her  gentle  jurisdiction.  Hor 
world : —  \  presence  shed  a  magic  charm  around  his  hum- 

"TheMiscELLAXvisintcndedtocontain— ^  hie  dwelling,  and  made  it  the  envied  reioit 
"The  simple  explanation  and  temperate )  of  the  talented,  the  beautiful,  and  gay.  N«. 
maintenance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  \  pastoral  vigilance  could  prevent  the  sweetiM 
Catholic  church :  in  exhibitifig  which,  its  con-  ■,  V^^^-  ^l  the  South  from  loving  Joanna  EnglsnA* 
doctors  are  led  to  hojie.  that  many  sensible  )  and  a  portionless  Irish  maiden  gave  ton  in  oH* 
persons  will  be  astonishetl  at  finding  they  have  \  aristocratic  Charleston.  She  infused  into  h» 
imputed  to  Catholics,  doctrines  which  the  Ca-n*^""?  companions  a  taste  for  more  exaltiA- 
tholic  church  has  formally  cond.Mniied.  and  i  f  "joy  ments  than  the  empty  display  of  exterior 
imagined  they  were  contradictiny;  Catholics,  i  accomplishments  and  graces.  She  introduced 
when  they  held  Catholic  doctrine  themselves."  I  **  terlulias,'*  for  conversation  of  a  higher  order 
It  may  be  taken  lor  granted  that  all  this  )  than  obtains  at  merely  fashionable  assemblid. 
energy  was  not  to  sway  unhindered.— But  his  ?  i>tie  constituted  a  golden  tie  between  the  Bish- 
adversaries  could  not  meet  it  openly.  j  op  and  the  highest  class  of  the  commnnity, 

)  **■  and  some  who  came  to  laugh*'  with  her, 

'  ( '<  remamcd  to  pray"  with  him.    I  knew  this 

Safer  measures  were  resorted  to.    A  valuable  '  charming  woman,  who  exhibited  before  us  ia 


hero  of  the  Odyssey  in  rags  at  his  palace  gate  •  nest  temper  n 
—but  a  wider  circulation  will  yet  be  given ;  l»is  controvcrs 
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ae  bright  tIuoo  the  blended  graces  of  this )  priest,  the  father,  and  the  friend — to  assure 
mid  and  the  next.  Too  soon  for  earth  she  ^  the  penitent — to  alarm  the  sinner — to  succor 
tu  called  away,  from  her  joyous  task  of  use-  \  and  to  pity — baptized  again  and  again  unto 
ilaess  and  love.  In  1827  she  died  of  **the  )  his  holy  function,  tn  that  frightful  black  vomit — 
lraiiger*s  fever;"  and  it  was  then,  while  sit-  ( the  direst  symptom  of  the  malady! 
iag  in  a  room  adjacent  to  that  where  slept  her )  Let  me  exhibit  him  in  another  light.  If 
iUos  form,  I  held  by  the  hand  that  desolate  }  there  was  a  portion  of  his  flock  he  served 
iother,  and  our  hearts  melted  into  one  for- )  with  more  than  ordinary  tenderness,  it  was 
mr.  (  his  humble  Africans.    While,  with  the  wis- 

I  have  hitherto  dwelt  principally  on  his )  dom  that  ever  guides  the  church,  he  could 
ptonl  relations  with  society.  But  he  can )  control  his  national  prejudices  on  the  subject 
■lybejustly  appreciated  by  those  who  knew  ^  of  slavery,  and  vindicate  tlie  institutions  of 
IB  in  the  pastoral  charge.  When  that  fright- )  his  adopted  country  ogairist  the  machinations 
idicourge,  the  stranger's  or  yellow  fever,  ...of  malice  or  fanaticism,  he  felt  the  deepest 
Imhted  Charleston,  he  was  ever  at  his  post. ;  solicitude  for  the  religious  instruction  of  this 
Elb  ii  nothing  new  or  strange,  to  those  who  ;  neglected  family  of  the  race  of  Adam.  He 
the  Catholic  priesthood.    But  when  the )  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  those  who,  as- 


Votestants  of  Charleston  saw  this  apostolic  ^  serting  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
bairying  under  the  fiery  noons  of  August )  by  every  individual,  is  the  divinely  appointed 


id  September,  or  the  deadly  midnight  dew, )  means  to  attain  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  yet 
IMNst  and  console  the  victim  of  tlic  plague,  •]  found  themselves  constrained,  by  the  exigency 
■Mlly  of  the  humblest  and  poorest — they  }  of  self-preservation,  to  deny  education  to  this 
Mid  not  but  exclaim,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  '  unfortunate  race,  whom  the  crime  and  cupidity 
lander  and  admiration,  "  this  is  christian  '.  of  former  and  foreign  generations  had  planted 
huity  !**  I  am  not  dealing  in  imaginary  sup-  /  on  their  soil ;  but  he  applied  himself,  with  in- 
oitions.  I  repeat  but  the  language  of  hon-  <  defatigablc  energy,  yet  without  infringing  a 
lid  and  beloved  relatives  and  friends,  who  /  single  principle  uf  police,  to  fulfil  his  Master's 
id  no  acquaintance  with  him,  who  never  ^  mandate,  "Go  teach  all  nations!" 
iilmed  to  his  doctrine,  who  would  as  soon  /  His  own  mass  on  Sundays  was  offered  for 
nc  questioned  their  own  personal  identity  { them.  At  that  hour  the  Cathedral  was  re- 
i  the  Infallible  truth  of  the  religious  tenets ,  served  for  their  exclusive  use ;  and  he  then 
I  which  they  had  been  educated,  but  who  {  habitually  instructed  them  from  the  altar  or 
givf  tlie  cheerful  testimony  of  honesty  and  .>  the  pulpit.  So  too,  he  had  a  Vesper  service 
pititude,  to  virtues  which  were  voiced  by  the  .(  for  their  express  accommodation  :  though,  at 
ikole  community.  A  near  relative  of  mine, ;  the  regular  offices  of  the  church,  they  were 
fnking  of  him  to  me,  said  "I  met  him  one  /  required  to  sit  apart,  for  the  due  enforcement 
kinoon,  while  the  fever  was  at  the  highest, )  of  social  order.    Sometimes,  when  his  gigan- 


ing  along  through  perhaps  the  hottest '  tic  powers,  overtasked  as  they  always  were, 
in  the  city :  when  I  tell  you  he  was  '^  proved  unequal  to  the  effort  of  two  sermons  in 
Uniog,  I  do  not  exaggerate — he  was  literally  /  one  forenoon,  he  would  disappoint  the  rich, 
Mttittg!  The  fire  sparkled  from  his  cheeks  J  the  talented,  the  powerful,  who  thronged  St. 
M  flashed  from  his  eyes !  I  shook  hands }  Finbar*s  as  a  school  of  logic  and  eloquence — 
iritb  bim,  and,  as  we  parted,  thought  to  my- 1  but  never  his  poor  colored  congregation ! 
iif,  *niy  dear  fellow,  you  will  soon  have )  And  so  well  were  his  labors  for  their  welfare 
i£^  of  thi:it! '"  But  his  work  was  not  yet :  becoming  appreciated  at  last,  in  their  im- 
'•  No!  for  season  after  season,  amid  vice,)  proved  morality,  fidelity,  and  happiness,  as 
liilidity,  and  wretchedness,  where,  intcm-  ^  contrasted  with  the  tumultuary  nervous  ex- 
Httce,  perhaps,  kept  maudlin  watch  by  the  \  citemeut,  or  sour  discontent  that  pervaded 
flag  or  the  dead,  while  the  sob  of  sorrow )  other  portions  of  that  population,  that  many 
ai  broken  by  the  shriek  of  destitution  and  ( highly  respectable  and  intelligent  Protestant 
!ip«ir,  there  itiU  itood  Bishop  England,  the )  planters,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  and  forgetful 
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that  the  same  gospel  was  sent  to  the  wise  and  ^  consideration  to  *<  a  more  convcnicBt 

the  unwise,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  learned  and  '  Hi;  was  t-iken  ill  at  his  plantation,  at  the  mt 
ignorant,  have  avowi-d  tln-ir  disposition  to  ■  dangerous  period  of  the  year.  A  messeopr 
accord  him  every  liicility  on  their  i>Iariia:io?iS,  ,  wa<  despatched  to  Charleston  for  aphyiidi^ 
even  to  tlie  exclu>ion  ol'  inissiorjarie-.s  of  other  with  a  request  lliat  he  would  also  bring  th 
denominations,  «o  >LKin  as  he  should  he  able  to  bishop.  To  visit  him  was  to  incur 
supply  them  with  priest's.  »  certain  death,  from  "  country  fever,"  i 

His  conli'S«inn.ii  was  always  crowd<*d :  and    liijnant  intermittent,  to  which  tlie  oldest 
no  one  was  ever  turned  away.    He  possessed  .  itant  is  as  subject  as  the  stranger,  and 
the  happy  faculty  of  deti  rtini^.  as  it  were  by  ;  is  contracted  by  exchanging  the  salt  tirof 
intuition,  the  sourro  of  the  mental  mahuly ;  ■  city  for  that  of  the  interior  during  the 
and,  while  his  habits  of  der>]iatch  would  not    and  autumnal  months.    The  doctor 
allow  him  to  be  ln-ijuiled  of  his  time  by  scru-  { the  message,  observing,  however,  «  Of 
pulous  proli.xity,  he  never  dismissed  the  spir- ';  bishop,  it  is  impossible  that  you  sboult. 
itual  patient  without  a  balm  and  a  blessing.      I  These  things  are  in  the  line  of  my 

He  delighted  to  perpetuate  the  old  observ- ,  sional  duty,  and,  though  the  danger  is 
antes  of  the  Church.     His   language  wa.s. '  think  physicians  sometimes  bear  a 
"these  are  not  es>entials,  but  outworks  to  be  ',  life.'*    **  The  only  question,"  replied  Dr.] 
maintained  :'*  and  the  rou<;h  weather-boarded  ;  land,  '*  is  how  are  ire  to  go  ?    I  have  a< 
Cathedral  of  St.  Finbar's  was  a  theatre,  where  •'  ria^e,  but  no  horses ;  can  you  furnish 
the  gorgeous  drama  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  /  Expostulation  was  useless,  and,  as  the 
was  enacted  in  its  full  detail ;  and  tlierc  sat :  descended,  they  started  on  their 
the  Bishop  (while  eager  strangers  jostled  the  /  mercy.    All  night  they  traversed  adbl 
Catholics  from  their  places)  to  supply  by  the  .^  terrible  as  the  Pontine  marshes.    The: 
splendors  of  his  explunator)*  elotjucnce  what ',  sun  lighted  them  to  tlie  bedside  of  the 
was  wanting   in  material  decoration  to  the  /  man.      He  received   the  sacraments,  tti^ 
mystic  ceremonial !     I  have  heard  him  in  the    believe  my  venerated  friend  received  hit 
Holy   Week,  when    every   eye    around    me    ing  sii;h. 

Htreamed  with  sorrow  and  compunction!    I-      The  bishop  (as  who  does  not?)  ezperii 
have  known  him  leave  his  confessional  ai^er '  his  disappointments  and  consolations, 
nine  at  night,  on  Christmas  F!ve,  arrange  a  :  high-born  sisters  shared  his  friendship; 
mattress  for  me  in  his  library,  return  to  his )  ardent,  enthusiastic,  quick  of  apprebf 
distant  dwelling,  wake  me  for  the  real  mid-  {  "wax  to  receive"  impressions.    She  sawl 
night  mass  of  the  early  ages:  give  commun- )  truth  of  Catholicity',  embraced  its  tenets l 
ion  at  the  six   o*ch)ck  mass ;  and  celebrate )  speculative  warmth,  and  urged  her  sistttl 
high  mass  and  ])roach !    These  endless  toils  ,  the  same   investigation.     The  other, 
were  not  without  their  fruit.    To  the  ]>oor  is  /  cold,  judicious,  alow  to  admit  but  **  marblij 
the  gospel  preactied,  and  from  the  poor  he  ^  retain*' convictions,  quietly  revolved  the 
made  converts — some,  too,  fmm  among  the  }  ter  in  her  mind,  but  advised  her  lister  toj 
more  distinguished  of  the  world.    Some  pro-  ,'  the  what  she  seemed  so  sincerely  to 
fesscd  in  health  and  vigor.    Some  in  tlie  sin-  >  But  old  ideas  recurred  with  the  retiumi 
cere  hour  of  death  remembered  the  awful  \  accomplished  lover ;  and,  as  id  the 
truths  they  had  learned,  while  merely  delight- ')  England's  great  reformer,  gospel  truth 
ing  in  his  oratory,  and  called  lor  mercy — not,  \  clearer  from  the  eyes  of  earthly  beauty, 
we  trust  in  vain.  \  the  sister  caught  the   falling  lamp  thit 

I  have  often  dwelt,  with  melancholy  plea- )  been  cast  aside  for  the  torch  of  Hymen. 
sure,  on  the  late  of  an  early  school-fellow — (followed  its  guiding  ray — she  praj 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  clergyman.    This  )  studied — she  professed  the  fiiitb— «iid  dMt 
gentleman  had  caught,  from  Dr.  England's  \  the  odor  of  sanctity  * 
discourses,  some   Catholic   principles;   but,)     Bishop  England's  influence, where bti 
like  too  many  others,  deferred  theVc  g;ra\'e\^;aASL  ^  «»M^\i!^Ma^'ii«&  uraiiitiMik 
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Kbcial  majority  was  once  organized,  in  the 
iwer  house  of  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
na,  to  refuse  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a 
SMimiinity  of  nuns,  whose  invaluable  services 
Itt  was  desirous  to  secure  fur  the  education 
If  fte  female  portion  of  his  flock  at  Charles- 


liMe  Ursuline  order  whose  convent  had  been 


tion,  was  regarded  as  the  hereditary  foible  of 
threat  minds ;  and  pardoned,  in  their  persons, 
for  love  of  its  professois ;  whose  inborn  good 
qualities,  transcending  the  ordinary  measure  of 
human  virtue,  were  supposed  to  have  broken 
through  the  trammels  of  what  our  nurseiy 


They  were  a  branch  of  that  same  admi-    books  taught  us  to  believe  to  be  a  cruel. 


senseless,  corrupting,  and  damnable  supersti- 


■phged  and  burned,  with  such  unmanly  cru- 1  tion.  Bishop  England  was  the  first  to  dispel 
^^,  in  one  of  our  eastern  cities.  Some  of )  this  general  delusion,  and  confound  the  ablest 
H  fiieods   procured    him    an  invitation  to  (  reasoners  of  America,  with  his  unanswerable 

Kh  before  the  Senate ;  and  many  of  the  ;  expositions  of  the  solid  basis  of  Catholicity, 

BT8  of  the  lower  house  attended,  through  /  and  the  deceptive  foundation  of  evexy  other 

ity.    He  spoke  of  religion,  its  claims,  |  religious  system.    Followed  to  the  last  by 

ions.    He  discoursed  of  toleration. )  admiring  crowds,  many,  whom  I  could  name, 

IcM  up  Massachusetts  to  their  scorn.  He  \  <•  turned  back  and  walked  no  more  after  him," 
to  the  siibjcct  of  his  charter— hurled  )  not  because  they  considered  him  the  advocate 
Mince  at  them — showed  them  how  he  could  {  of  folly,  but  because  they  did  not  choose  to 
pMKfls  the  entire  state,  for  ecclesiastical  pur-  /  have  their  imaginary  security  disturbed,  and 
Bpn  ^^  he  the  means  to  buy  it,  despite  j  dreaded  lest  another  hearing  should  urge  them 
Blir  narrow -souled  policy.  He  exposed  to  )  irresistibly  to  conclusions  they  were  predeter- 
Ml  the  folly  of  driving  those  of  his  com- 1  mined  to  abjure.  He  had  shown  them  too 
Pkiim,  from  the  high  road  of  legalized  cs- )  clearly  already  where  was  the  realm  of  cold 
IMishments,  into  the  by-paths  of  the  law.  j  philosopliical  truth,  and  where  but  the  fairy 
lb  changed  his  theme,  and  told  of  Catliolic  .  land  of  traditionary  credulity.  Most  of  my 
Unity ;  arrayed  before  them  her  countless  )  readers  have  heard  him  preach,  and  can  there- 
iMUtutions  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  (  fore  appreciate,  as  well  as  I,  those  exhibitions 
M  the  welfare  of  man.  There  was  not  a  )  of  stupendous  power,  so  tempered  with  gen- 
1^  eye  in  the  house :  his  bill  was  passed  -■  tleness,  that,  while  it  struck  objectors  dumb, 
Miout  a  division  on  the  following  day !  \  never  gave  ofiencc.    If  I  were  to  attempt  to 

I  Before  leaving  this  topic,  it  may  be  proper  ;  describe  the  style  of  his  controveriiial  dis- 

fcxplain  an  expression,  adopted  advisedly, '}  courses,  I  would  liken  it  to  a  straight  bar  of 
which  might  seem  to  derogate  unjustly  (  polished  steel,  connecting  his  conclusion  with 
[ioB  the  merits  of  many  of  his  predecessors  ;  his  premises,  with  the  lightning  of  heaven 

Ccolaborers ;  over  whom,  with  all  his  free-  ^  flasliing  and  blazing  about  it.  As  he  was 
from  the  affectation  of  humility,  BL<«liop  ;  generally  invited,  when  abroad,  to  preach  on 
^tigiind  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim  )  the  evidences  of  Catholic  doctrine,  an  idea  pre- 
tence. When  I  style  him  *■  the  great  '  vails  extensively  that  hh  forte  lay  in  that  line, 
of  this  western  world,"  I  mean  only  )  This  is  an  egn>giou.s  mistake.  It  was  when 
[Htf  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  the  Cath-  <:  surrounded  by  an  auditor)'  exclusively  Cath- 
pon  respectable  in  the  estimation  of  the  :•  olic,  to  whom  "  the  reasons  of  the  hope  that 
public.  The  learning,  the  virtues,  { is  in  them*'  were  fully  known,  that,  like  a 
.  icdifjing  piety  of  a  Carroll,  a  Nagot,a  Du-  \  father  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  lavished 
Imrg,  a  Mareschall,  a  Flaget,  a  Chcvenis,  i  the  riches  of  his  imagination  in  illustrating 
iBd  others  whose  names  will  readily  occur  to  ^  the  goodness  and  glory  of  his  God,  and  poured 
ftl,  bad  been  fully  appreciated,  admired,  and  /  out  in  torrents  of  gratitude  and  love  the  abun- 
tllofed,  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  (  dance  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  kindest 
ptnonal  association.  Still  their  religion,  seen  /  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  human  breast.  He 
tfttougfa  the  distorting  medium  of  the  litera-  (  reminded  me,  in  his  intercourse  with  other 
(mc  of  England,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  )  men,  whether  allies  or  opponents,  of  a  good 
i^her  things,  still  holds  us  in  colonial  subjcc-  ( humored  giant  moving  among  py(;mie«v^'^^ 
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t«  w^f  carefJ  no!  to  tread  on,  bat  wo'iM 
iC3:etiri*-5  iir.-:.*  r-.i;.:  ...y  ?rf.v*ec  his  Lr.- 
^er«.    I   r.*v*rr  kn-w  a  [•:]-«•-»:.  wh:  had  *o 

s!rir:'ur*  '.f  ::.*:  h::;.in  i;.i'. :.  h:.i  :•■'.•.  ::.a:. 
mo«t frfT'-j  .•■:.!!}•. •:.•)■  '.v^r*'  rr.  .-rv  ^ir.r.ei  jrair.?: 
than  «ir.:..r^.  Tr.e  '.  :.!y  cliis  cf  a-v-;r*2r:T< 
for  w!:-^rrj  h':  «'•!•:•••  :rn».5  «e''r;t  i  to  i.rj'rihis 
UiS'jal  cr.eri'y  w^-ro  C'l/r-r^!-:  hir?  :  i:.i  he 
ranked  with  t.'.c-**   r.'-t  k--5  the  n.a:.  f  f  ?eL5e 


who  rei*#-r--*'-s  n  n  f  .v.  i 


.-     1    wl 


what  he  i-  rt':.-f:.yii  [i  a  ?::  !.!^::■..  :!.i-.  tr.nr 

catch  th«*  rr"i;lj*y  •:  f  tht-  v  .Ij.ir.  li;?  i;':»vr- 
ality  \va«  r.-/.  ;i:M'«  i  hy  ti.o  Chrlitiin  ja!c. 
M<triy  olir.y  T':jiilf:r^  inufl  r'?.':.^  ii.bvr  the  uvop 
solicitul';  he  f*.lr  f'.r  Iho  airLi-i.-ion  to  the 
entire  rich's  of  ciTizor^  of  Manland  of  the 
Bcatterc'i  chilJrcr.  of  Abraham  :  and  which  he 
expressed  iri  a  let?»-.r  to  a  ^enTleman  of  our 
own  city  who  had  di^tinz'iishcd  himself  in  the 
leei.«lature  bv  his  eloquent  aivocacv  of  their 
claim.* 

But  if  he  wa«  ojipo'J':' J  to  all  coercion  of  the 
conscienc:-.  he  was  a.*  fre**  Irom  tliat  in'Uf''€'aire, 
which,  und'.r  the  in:iftk  of  liberality,  arierts  to 
subvert  all  di-itinction  between  contrn'.icton 
systems  of  reliirion.  <  irher  of  wliich,  if  a  God 
of  Truth  he  ii*  author,  i:i.:5t  in  its  nature  bi' 
exclusive  of  all  that  di.Trr  fr.-»rn  it.  D;:rin^' 
one  of  his  vi-it  i?i..r>  h-  had  been  oMi^red  with 
the  loan  of  a  ProN'>tant  church,  iov  the  pur- 
pose* of  d'.liverin;^  a  cotir-*.-  of  lecture?  on  the 
Catholic  rfli:5ion.  On  Satunlay  eveninic,  the 
regular  p.i.«ior  r.amr?  to  him,  »'  to  ask  a  favor.** 
"I  am  suro."  .<aid  the  Hishop,  •*yoii  wouM 
not  ask,  w  hat  I  would  not  i:Iadly  irrant."  *•  Oc- 
cupy  my  pulpit  then  to-morrow  I  I  have  been 
so  much  enirroesed  by  your  lectiires,  throuijh 
the  week,  that  I  have  utterly  fonrottcn  my 
own  pastoral  charge,  and  am  unprepared  with 
a  sermon !"  "I  should  be  most  happy  to 
oblige  you,  but  are  you  aware  that  we  can 
have  no  partnerships  r"  "  I  have  thought  of 
all  that,  regulate  every  thing  as  you  think 
proper."  "  At  least,"  said  the  Bishop,  ••  1 
can  promise  you,  that  nothing  shall  be  said  or 
done,  which  you,  or  any  of  your  congrega- 


tion, win  disapprove.**  On  the  Bonow  fti 
r.ove!  spectacle  was  seen,  of  a  Catholic  biif 
amyed  i:i  his  ordinary  episcopal  vesture,  ri* 
vaLcir  z  to  the  pulpit  of  this  Protestant 
^vratiC'S.  He  invited  them  to  siog 
rymris  he  had  previously  selected  from 
they  were  accustomed  to;  read  to  them 
the  Doway  translation  of  the  Bible ; . 
aprropriate  prayers,  such  as  all  coukl 
'.•:r:  in,  from  a  book  of  Catholic 
preached  them  a  sound,  practical 
ar.:  disr.i«fcd  them  with  his  blessing; 
dcrir^  if  $uch  could  be  the  doctrine 
worship  thoy  bad  so  often  heard 
as  ••  the  doctrine  of  devils." 

S-.:c:i  was  his  punctuality  in  busiBM^I 
practical  accuracy  in    accounting,  that 
crciiit  was  better  than  that  of  many  wfao 
:  wealthy ;  and  he  exerted  it,  on  some  occi 
^  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  commonitf  i 
^  i.T  one  case  where  some  poor  Irish 
J  defrauiied  by  a  rail  road  contractor  weie 
j  posed  to  be  riotous)  as  well  as  for  his 
\  institutions.    But  his  judgment  was  so 
;  rate,  that,  though  he  assayed  things  a| 
[  to  those  who  knew  his  limitetl  resource^ 
)  never  failed.     His  powers  of  rapid  ci 
lion,  uneiiuallcd    in   my  experience, 
\  have  rendered  him,  in  a  diti'crcnt  walk  of  I 
>  a  consummate  financier  or  successful 
J      His  courage  neither  quailed  before  "  the| 
)  tilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  or  the 
^  ilay  devil."    When  forewarned  of  an  int 
)  assault  on  him,  bv  an  individual  whose 

( 
) 


*  John  S.  Tyson,  E»q. 


application  of  a  trust  estate  he  was  coi 
by  duty  to  restrain,  he  quietly  proceeMi 
his  predetermined  way.    When  his  uuns^ 
)  menaced  by  a  mob,  who  thought  to  del 
)  the  proudest  city  of  the  south  to  the  lei 
another  which  has  blasted  a  similar 
calmly  examined  every  flint  of  th« 
I  barid  that  hastened  to  tlieir  defence. 
)     He  was  the  author  of  our  Provincial  _ 
'.  cils.    Long  resisted  by  some  who  judged 
)  inexpedient  and  premature,  in  existing  ci 
stances;  but  inflexibly  bent  on  seeing 
lished  here  the  true    Catholic   princi|di 
governing  by  episcopal  legislation, 
that  episcopal   dictation,   which   had  bMK 
)  forced  on  particular  portions  of  tile  cbtud^ 
V  Y>v  ^«  V^t^Q>aa  ^KJoc)  ^  ««thly  niHw  " 


\ 
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m  fulfilled  his  dearest  wish  for  his  (  existence,  for  several  months,  during  lus  last 
luntry,  in  repeated  meetini^  of  his  >  visit  to  Europe.  The  vessel  in  whicli  he  re- 
*her  hierarchy,  assembled  to  become  ?  turned  was  filly-two  days  at  sea.  The  supe- 
.  with  each  other,  to  communicate  in- )  rioress  of  the  LJrsulines,  who  had  been  to  Ire- 
af  the  progress  of  the  great  cause  in  /  land  to  recruit  candidates  for  her  house  in 
f  are  engaged,  and,  by  their  united  (  Charleston,  and  the  order  of  mercy  corres- 

►  obviate  the  difficulties  which  em-  /  ponding  to  our  sisters  of  charity,  was  despe- 
and  assimilate  the  discipline  ofvrately  ill.    He  \vzs  her  physician,  and  for 

•ctive  diocesses,  for  the  prevention  j  several  nights  never  went  to  bed,  expecting 
and  the  edification  of  their  docks,  (her  hourly  decease.  A  malignant  dysentery 
1  me  of  the  euNy  expressed  to  him,  J  broke  out  among  the  steerage  passengers ;  he 
an  prelates,  of  our  political  institu-  f  was  physician  and  attendant  there,  and  con- 
ch allowed  our  bishops  to  meet  in  \  tracted  the  disease  himself.  He  landed  at 
Their  language  to  liini  was,  <<ah!  -  last  in  PUiladelphia,  fitter  for  a  sick  bed  than 
«e!*'  And  the  moral  inlluence  of  j  for  active  duty,  preached  seventeen  nights  in 
led  American  hierarchy  lias  already  )  succession,  and  sometimes,  I  believe,  by  day; 
n  the  old  world,  in  those  magnifi-  j  besides  assisting  at  consecrations,  and  attend- 
I,  the  production  of  his  pen,  to  the  j  ing  to  the  despatching  homeward  of  large 
he  oppressed  prelates  of  Prussia.  (.  numbers  of  persons,  who  had  accompanied 
neyings  were  incessant.  He  visited )  him  for  his  institutions.  In  this  city,  he 
ar  times  since  his  elevation  to  the  •'  stayed  four  days,  and  preached  five  times. 
*,  traversing  his  native  country, )  When  he  arrived  here  his  throat  was  raw  with 
France,  Italy  and  Germany.  The )  continued  exertion.  I  discovered  the  insidi- 
m  in  which  he  was  held  at  Rome  (  ous  disease  that  was  sapping  his  strength.  I 
iicrcd  from  his  mission  as  Apostolic  )  saw  his  constitution  breaking  up.  He  was 
Hayti,  which  country  he  visited  i  warned,  with  the  solicitude  of  the  tenderest 
hat  capacity,  from  which  he  was  )  affection,  against  continuing  those  destructive 
ily  at  his  own  strong  importunity,  v  efforts.  The  weather  was  dreadful.  But  he 
by  the  inconvenience  sustained  by  )  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  on.  He  said  only:  "1 
in  his  absence,  and  the  delicacy  of  ^  hope  I  shall  not  drop  at  the  altar — if  I  do, 
»n  as  a  prelate  in  a  slaveholding  )  bring  me  home!"  His  was  not  the  zeal  that 
en  tljc  map  of  the  United  States, )  desires  an  exit  of  eclat.  He  wished  to  do  the 
111  form  some  idea  of  his  ordinary  \  work  he  was  sent  to  perform.  Exhausted  by 
either  inclemency  of  weather,  nor )  fatigue,  overwhelmed  with  visiters,  he  was  yet 
'  roads,  nor  inconvenience  of  lodg-  (  ready,  at  the  last  moment,  to  give  audience  to 
arrest  his  progress.  He  would  )  a  stranger,  who  bejijged  ailmission  for  the  so- 
from  the  Chambers  of  the  Propa-  ( lution  of  a  single  doubt,  and  never  did  I  listen 
day  on  which  he  would  confirm  in  }  to  so  precise,  so  clear,  so  convincing  an  expo- 
p  of  Georgia.  The  good  cardinals  ?  sition  of  the  awful  myster}'  of  the  transub- 
^  comprehend  him.  They  called  \  stantiated  presence  of  our  Redeemer  in  the 
ijeoro  al  ▼apore.'"  I  believe  that  is  )  holy  eucharist !  His  auditor  was  a  person  of 
^lat  <'the  steam  bishop.''  An  hon-  (intelligence  and  candor,  and  the  Bishop  ex- 
Me  from  these  toils,  in  the  enjoy-  /  haustcd,  for  his  instruction,  the  resources  of 
ie  highest  ecclesiastical  honors,  and  (  philosophical  objection  to  the  sacred  tenet ;  to 
dly  comfort,  among  his  friends  and  )  show  how  futile  are  the  cavils  of  man,  in  op- 
Ircland,  was  affectionately  tendered  (  position  to  the  explicit  declarations  of  God. 
le  never  faltered  for  an  instant  in  his  )  A  momentary  alleviation  followed  his  return 

>  his  poor  obscure  see  of  Charleston.  ^  to  Charleston,  but  the  citadel  of  life  u*as  an- 
h  was  the  consequence  of  continued  S  dermined,  and  he  is  gone.* 

rhen  he  needed  repose.     He  had  )     I  might  sum  up  the  evidence  of  his  great- 
Din  the  disease  that  terminated  his^  *Obiit  April  llth,  1842. 
—No.  7.  ^T 
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ki*-!*: J  !.':♦:  i..-;?  ai  1  •  i: I—-  <-A-"l  J'> :? :  -.vKi 
did-st  o^i^Ti  'i*  .:j..-  1  jr  .ML  i:.  tr^-  i:::.o::-ir.io  .-s 
ffiafiri'rr,  i-jat^I  '.srh  ••M::jj..t*-.cu  t/.v  co:.:i:iori 
ol  thy  -.*:/'..i'.t;  ;ir,.i  L^r  witri  hira  ir.  t'r.e  ssic- 
Cft'rdiij^  l.o'.r  ol  trjul !"  Th«  n  turrJikg:  to-.varis 
fhe  Virar,  i.*:  ii,f^t.ir*..i  if  aiJ  -.vcf.?  rc-a^ly :  an'l 
Urifj";  afj-.'Ai-f*.'«l  a}fir;/.ativ»:»y,  he  rc-joi.'ied  in  a 
vti'um  of  f:nUtun  <roiijfii;ir,«i — •'  In  itic  uaino  ol 
AJuiJi(hty  (^o'i,  jifofiiij  "*  The  jireJirtiinary 
prayf;rfe  havinij  l»»-cn  n.-citi-'J,  he  thus  arMressed 
th«  tilfrtry  who  wir'j  kn*fr.'lin:^  around  the  bed. 
•»  (ifulltmni  of  Uu!  Cler^ij:  It  i«»  now  many 
yi^an  ftince  I  was  railed  by  Gf^d  to  administer 
fill!  aliaim  oi  UU  Church  in  this  diocess. 
TlifougUoul  that  period  I  have  cncowivteKid 
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*.'••*•  ::-•.■::.  I  rv^rt!  Ihit  c«rc*-zi*:a'ces 

k'[ :  5.4  a?  a  distiir.C'?  froc  each  c.::s«r. 

•i'l'i'Ts  a:,  i  rr.y  didiculties  ha\e  cr^venttii 

iro.'ii  c'jluvaMns  and  *tr«nz^he:.in2 

va'.c  ti*'<  which  ougiit  to  bind  u?  t< 

yj'.  r  I'lnclions  require  a  closer,  a  moce 

;tar.t  iritercnurse  with  them.    Be  Willi 

b*;  of  thr'rn — win  them  to  God. 

ern.  ami  instruct  them.     Ifaick 

nu'U r  an  account  of  their  ioulf,  fisf 

lij  it  with  Joy  and  not  irith  grief. 

•Amous.  you  several  infant  institutions, 

you  are  called  on,  in  an  especial  maDDcr*! 

.  sustain.    It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  thoo^ 

:  and  of  labor  to  introduce  them.    Tiicy  d 

'  calculated  to  be  eminently  serviceable  to  tfl 

/  cause  of  order,  of  education,  of  charity :  tht 

\C0MUtute  the  germs  of  what,  I  trust  all 
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Bafter  grow  and  flouriBh  in  extensive  use- )  you  may  esteem  the  best  qualified  to  fill  my 
lefs.  As  yet  they  are  feeble,  support  v  vacant  chair :  it  is  your  dutv  to  pray  that  the 
m — embarrassed,  encourage  them — they  )  pontiff  may  be  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  divine 
[  be  afflicted,  console  them.  ( wisdom  in  appointing  as  my  successor  one 

•I  COMMEND  MT  POOR  CHURCH  TO  ITS  PA- 1  who,  though  he  wiU  not,  cannot  surpass  me 
IKS — ESPECIALLY  TO  HER  TO  WHOM  OUR  )  in  firmuess  of  faith  and  devotion  to  the  cause, 
noxni  CONFIDED  HIS  IN  THE  PERSON  OF  ( yet  may  exccl  me  in  those  Christian  virtues 
B  BELOVED  disciple:  <  Woman,  BEHOLD  ) by  which  that  cause  would  be  advanced. 
T  SON — SON,  BEHOLD  THY  MOTHER.*  ( { Asking  f Of  the  Pontifical,  he  turned  to  the  con- 
■I  could  wish  to  continue  speaking  with  you  Wesfion  of  faith.)  Situated  as  I  am,  it  surely 
B  to  the  end ;  but  a  proper  consideration  ( is  not  requisite  that  I  should  read  through  the 
other  duties,  yet  to  be  discharged,  admon- )  profession  in  the  manner  which  is  prescribed, 
ei  me  to  conclude.  Prostrated  though  I  /  twice,  entirely.  My  faith  is  too  well  known 
I  believe  that  God  could  restore  me  to  S  to  you  and  to  my  people  to  make  this  neces- 
Ith  and  to  strength,  did  he  choose  to  em- )  sary — moreover  I  am  too  debilitated  for  the 
f  me  longer  in  his  service :  for  it  is  not  \  efibrt. — *  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic, 
le  difficult  to  heal,  or  to  prescr\'e  alive,  (  apostolic,  Roman  Church  for  the  mother  and 
Bit  is  to  create  or  to  reanimate.  iri/A  AiVa  (  mistress  of  all  other  churches.  I  owe  true 
ikbiga  are  possible.  Should  he  order  that ;  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  successor 
{■in  shall  occupy  my  station  amongst  you,  { to  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  vicar 
ill  (he  assisting  me)  endeavor  to  set  you  ^  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  receive  and  embrace  all 
ezBmple  of  a  more  perfect  following  after  /  things  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the 
rift  than  my  past  career  affords :  should  he  )  sacred  canons  and  general  councils,  and  par- 
ree  otherwise,  I  must  prepare  to  he  mani- )  ticularly  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent.  I  be- 
erf  btfbre  the  judgment  scat  of  Christ,  that  I  ^  lieve  with  a  firm  faith  and  profess  all  and  sin- 
If  reeeite  the  proper  things  of  the  body,  ac-  ( gular  the  articles  of  that  creed  which  the  holy 
Umg  as  I  have  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  (  Catholic  (Roman)  Church  maketh  use  of,  in 
L    I  rely  upon  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  /  their  plainest,  simplest,  fullest,  strongest,  and 


» f » 


ich  Jesus  has  made  for  my  sins,  for  cancel-  (  most  explicit  sense.' 
I  the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  thereof. )  He  closed  the  volume,  and  signified  his  de- 
U  there  may  be  some  things  against  mc,  f  sire  that  the  ceremony  might  proceed.  The 
repented  of,  for  which  satisfaction  must  be  )  administration  of  the  rite  was  accordingly 
ide  in  that  prison  out  of  which  there  is  no }  completed :  he  gave  his  benediction  and  kiss 
kg  forth  till  the  last  farthing  shall  have  been  j  of  peace  to  each  one  present ;  and  having 
U.  In  this  case  you  can  aid  me  by  your )  been  divested  of  the  episcopal  insignia  and 
l|en  and  your  good  deeds ;  for,  although  { sacerdotal  vestments,  sank  exliaustcd  on  the 
fiiated  by  death,  we  shall  continue  united  ^  pillows. 

f  those  bonds  of  charity  which  bind  together  (  He  is  gone !  We  may  not  think  to  "  look 
Bdiffeient  divisions ofthe Church ofChrist.)  upon  his  like  again!*'  But  we  would  not 
)mimber  vie,  I  beMeeek  you,  in  your  devotions ;  \  call  him  back  to  toil,  to  privation,  and  to  care. 
W0kr  me  particularly  when  the  holy  and  )  "He  has  gone,"  we  may  humbly  trust,  "to  re- 
^IM  victim  shall  be  offered  on  our  altars,  \  pose  in  tliat  eternity  where  his  soul  lived  in  ad- 
I  Hjiiiifi'iiii  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  ofi  vance,"  for  he  seemed  to  do  his  Master's  work 
wiud.    I  am  confident  that  you  will.  )  well.  "  He  continued  an  immortal  dogma.  He 

"It  is  the  privilege  of  each  of  you  to  write  to  \  was  a  bright  link  in  an  endless  chain  of  faith 
leuchbishopof  Baltimore,  and  to  the  seve- )  and  virtue.  He  communicated  to  ages  to 
Ihubops  of  the  province,  suggesting  whom  (  come  a  religion,  a  law,  a  God.*'     a.m.d.g. 
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ON  THE  NATIVITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

A  rrtiLNP  Ims  i.-riiiitit  >:  «.-  to  n.-iparl  tu  o:.!-  ro.ui*Ts  x\u)  »ii?!igltl  ourselves  have  derived 
the  i)t'r.j>al  of  th..' i"ll -.Wii;-:  tAii'ii-ro  nari.-i.iii«.'ii  Irom  AUuin's  Collections,  by  Pierce 
nellv.  I>«i..  lonni.ilv  i«  cIim  nt  u-.o  iVoI.  K['i.-«...!  al  clinnli  ul  Natchez.  It  i*  most  refre 
to  Calhnlk'  I'ii-ly  tu  t  i>t.*  ul'  tl.o-.-  ••  Il.-Iv  .-piiuj:-"  <»f  •.ir\ulioii  to  the  blcv^td  virgin  mol 
Goil,  which  Will  li.ilh  «•»  i.!.».i.....^lv  iii  liiO  wjitiM^  ot  t!i»r  i.riinilive  aires  of  ChrL::*;ianir 
briei  aocouul  liI  tho  auliioi  'A  li.i-  btau;jiul  tiiu'-iitu  in  her  j>rui»e,  coiiiicnsid  from 
ifOu'6  Knc\«lo]n."Jia,  ina\  .'ji»t  bi"  '.5!!.n:c.'{'ta!l«'  l«y  way  «»f  pnlace. 

Tlaccls  Ai.!-.im->  -\i  (  I  iNi:.-.  an  r'«ii  -la-'.io  nf  Jlio  ciirhih  cmtury,  was  bom,  acc< 
to  the  mo>t  iirMhal'Ii;  oi'iiiit>ii,  in  VuiU-liiri.  Jlo  vva.N  .>:cnt  oji  an  t-mbassy  by  Oifa,  k 
Morcia,  to  the  <-jripi-nii  Cliarliiua^ia'.  \\!so  coniiucu^l  .mi  cn-ai  an  esteem  ami  frieinish 
him,  that  ho  i>u-\.ij|r.i  iij.on  hiin  to  .-lUU-  at  hi>  ceurt,  ar.d  becoiiic  hi>  precq»tor  in  tl 
eiicvs.  An  ariuli.!ii,y  wis  •  .^lai»li>l.vJ  in  l!ic  iiii;..  rial  i».i!acf.  and  diivctcd  by  Alciaoos; 
aca(loiui«.->  were  ll»ui!i'«Mi  in  th'.-  rl.j.f  u.wn.-!  ol  lu;I>  aiul  Fiance,  al  his  institution,  and 
hi.«*  innpeclion.  •' I'rai.ci?.*'  s".!V««  u:ie  uJ  our  l-.-.-l  Wii'.«rs  id"  literary  hi.story,  *•  b  indcb 
Alcuinus  fur  all  tin.*  poliie  l'jarnii:-.c  it  l'oa^lo^l  of  in  that  aijii  the  following;  ages.  The  Q 
allied  of  Paris.  TMiiia,  i'lihliMi,  .Soi.'«.so!is,  ami  //n///y  ulheis.  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  inc 
thoso  of  which  in*  wa.^  nut  the  >uiJ«:iior  and  loui.iier,  !»eini^  at  least  enlii^hlenr^d  liy  hisd< 
and  example,  and  enriclu'd  by  the  benefits  he  pnx-ured  for  iheni  from  Charlemagne.'* 
having <pcnt  many  years  at  court,  lie  retiicd  hi  his  ahb.y  of  SSt.  Martin's  at  Tours,  wh 
died  A.l).  9<M.  He  cumptJSud  many  treatises  on  a  cfreat  \ari«My  of  subjfcts,  in  a  style 
superior  in  purity  and  eh-gance  to  that  of  the  generality  of  writers  in  the  age  in  wh 
flourished 


Fnmi  ih»!  Oi«»ik  *»(  Honuur*  set  forth  by  uiilcmf  the  emptor  Chailema^nie. 

LET  every  creature  mngnify  the  Mother  of  ^  wo  pray  with  stronc:  cries  of  fervor.  F 
the  Creator;  an«l  let  heaven  and  earth, )  art  the  benign  one,  thou  art  the  true  M< 
and  all  the  fulness  thereof,  bow  down  beli»re  ,  nn-rcy,  thuu  who  alone  diiNt  nasjj  throi 
her  (;lorious  majesty  !  Let  the  Mother  be  ex- ;  sli[>pory  and  poUuhMl  world  in  a  sinlcs: 
alted  in  the  Church  of  htr  Son.  and  let  all  the  '  and  vet,  dwellinir  in  the  midst  of  sinner 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  sav  to  her  :  **  We  lilt  uii )  so  sliino  in  holiness  bet'orc  the  Lord 
our  liancN,  and  our  eyes,  and  our  hearts  b>  {  nuMit  to  be  placed  alone  bfside  the  th 
tliee,  O  Queen  of  the  world ;  we  bend  our  •  the  eternal  Kiiiir.  No  sinner  so  foul 
knees  and  bow  down  our  njcks  b»;fon.'  the  -  thee  to  l)e  abhorred  or  turned  away  1 
glory  of  thy  gn'atness,  and  othrr  up  to  thci'  '  wiUi  penitent  heart  he  seek  the  intervei 
our  sighs  and  prayer-*.  Disdain  not  from  the  ;  thy  prayers.  With  piteous  hand  thoa 
height  of  heaven  to  cJist  down  thy  happy  eyes  ( Irom  the  dtep  jiit  of  despair,  and  ht 
upon  thy  suppliants.  Poor  sinners,  behold, ;  in  to  the  heart  sweet  hope :  and  when  d 
we  stand  in  presence  of  the  tremendous. I  ud^e,  (  uf  all  the  worhl,  dost  welcome  him  wi 
whoso  right  hand  shakes  over  us  his  angry )  iherly  affection  to  thy  arms,  and  chcris 
sword !  Open,  then,  O  Mother  of  clemency, )  and  not  aban«lon  him,  till  thou  hast  ree 
the  door  of  tliy  benignant  heart  to  the  sJid  :  him  to  his  tremendous  Judge.  And  w 
prayers  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  who  from  all  (  wonder,  O  Lady !  that  the  itanctiiaiy 
the  ends  of  the  earth  fly  to  the  shadow  of  thy  (  heart  should  be  so  full  filled  with  the 
protection  from  the  face  of  the  terror  of  the }  mercy,  since  in  thee  was  ftrst  wrought, 
To  thee  our  eyes  drop  lenrs,  to  tVM'c  (  woTVd*?^  ^tciat   Builder,  that  work  of 
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inent,  preordained  of  God  from  all  I  Well  of  life  which  all  that  drink  of  never 
,  for  our  redemption  ?  For  when  it  S  thirst  again.  This  was  it  that  the  singer  of 
good  pleasure  of  the  heavenly  grace )  the  heavenly  marriage  song  beheld  afar  when 
with  us,  from  whom  so  long  he  had  i  he  broke  out  in  strains  of  admiration,  **  Who 

removed,  thou  wast  found  the  only )  is  she  that  cometh  forth  as  the  morning 
that  in  thy  virginal  palace  the  King  ( rising,  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  sun, 
I  and  Lord  of  lords,  coming  from  his  )  terrible  as  an  turmy  set  in  array  ?"  Glorious 
rone,  should  choose  his  first  mansion  ( things  are  said  of  thee,  O  Mother  of  God ! 
:  the  sous  of  men  !  And,  of  a  truth,  \  but  yet  there  is  room  to  magnify  thee ;  yet 
casing  was  it  unto  God  to  dwell  in )  every  tongue  stammers  in  thy  praises.  For 
len  out  of  the  very  substance  of  thy  ( there  is  no  speech  nor  language,  in  all  the 
imaculate,  as  of  the  wood  of  Libanus, )  nations  under  heaven,  that  is  able  fully  to  de- 
nal  Wisdom  fashioned  for  himself  a  ( dare  the  fulness  of  thy  glory.  O  great,  O 
f  in  an  unspeakably  well  ordered  ar- )  piteous,  O  much  to  be  beloved  Marie !  thou 
n.  Thee,  tlicrefore,  O  Lady  !  as  the  (  canst  not  be  named  but  thou  kindlest !  thoa 
of  temples  of  the  living  God,  all  the  )  canst  not  be  thought  of  but  thou  fillest  with 
loth  venerate,  for  in  thee  the  world's  ( new  life  the  hearts  of  those  that  love  thee ! 
a  was  begun  !  In  thee  the  Son  of  God  ;  never,  without  the  sweetness  of  God  engrafted 
lia  beauty ;  in  thee  he  came  exulting-  '.  in  thee,  dost  thou  enter  the  gates  of  pious 
ing  iu  white  robes,  to  meet  his  elect )  memory.  And  now,  O  Lady !  we  follow  after 
the  Church,  and  gave  the  kiss  so  long  /  thee ;  crying  to  thee  with  our  whole  hearts ; 

ajid  celebrated  the  marriage  preor-  s  help  our  weakness,  take  away  our  shame, 
for  ever,  of  a  virgin  with  a  virgin  in  )  Who  so  fit  to  say  for  us  sometliing  to  the  heart 
om  of  a  virgin.  What  shall  I  liken  )  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  as  thou,  O  happy  Marie, 
to,  O  Marie,  mother  of  beauty  ?  Thou  )  who  in  the  arms  of  thy  most  loving  Son  dost 
y  the  paradise  of  God,  for  thou  didst  <  rest  in  the  mid-day  forever,  enjoying  in  the 
rth  into  the  world  that  Tree  of  life  of ;  full  gladness  of  thy  heart  his  most  familiar 
whosoever  cateth  shall  live  for  ever !  }  presence  ?  Speak  Lady — for  thy  Son  hear- 
at  of  the  midst  of  thee  did  spring  that )  eth. 


(■ball  we  call  it  intpired  7)  pen  lo  wliicb  we  are  indebted  for  tbc  forvignlng  translation,  we  owe  the 

following. 

LITANY  OF  THE  MATERNITY  OF  OUR  LADY. 

Ave  mercy  on  us.  c  By  the  grace  that  filled  thee, 

have  mercy  on  us.  {  By  thy  purity  without  a  stain, 

•ve  mercy  on  ns.  i  By  thy  modesty, 

ijihflier,  Sw.  have  mercy  on  us.  i  By  thy  humility, 

itttniBcdeemer.&c.  have  mercy  on  us.  ^  By  the  messas^c  of  the  Angel, 

I  Holy  Ghost,  have  mercy  on  us.  (  By  thy  blessed  answer, 

'rinity,  one  God,  have  mercy  on  us.  /  By  all  thy  jo3rs  of  holy  virgin  mother- 


laiy, 

[other  of  God, 

iigin  Mother, 

'  of  our  Maker, 

'  of  our  Saviour, 

'  of  the  Judge  of  all  men, 

mercy  that  did  chooae  ttee. 


hood, 
»^  J  By  the  milk  that  fed  thy  babe, 
2  {  By  the  lap  He  lay  upon, 
►v^  S  By  the  arms  that  held  him, 
^  /By  aD  his  infant  tenderness  and  love, 
By  aD  thy  cares  throughout  his  childhood. 
By  all  his  growth  in  comeliness  and  gnkce, , 


k.* 
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By  •]]  the  *wcct  obedience  that  he  paid 

thee, 
By  his  miracle  first  wrought  for  thee, 
By  ill  the  sorrowa  ana  the  swurdi  that 

pierced  thee, 
By  thy  Tears  of  cniel  Herod, 
By  the  loss  of  thy  bright  boy. 
By  iiit  hidden  life  uithonored. 
By  his  home  at  last  abandoned. 
By  thy  meeting  on  the  road  to  Calvaiy, 
By  thy  houm  beside  the  cross. 
By  thy  Son's  last  word  to  thee. 
By  his  tomb  alms-given. 
By  thy  years  of  patient  waiting. 
By  thy  taking  up  to  Heaven, 
By  thy  crown  of  twelve  bright  slan, 
By  the  throne  thou  sittest  on, 
By  all  thy  glories  now  in  Heaven, 
Liefest  Lady,  Lady  Mother, 
lu  til  our  prayers  for  friends  and  kin. 
In  all  our  prayers  for  those  that  suffer, 
III  all  our  prayers  for  those  vre  are  in- 
debted to. 


<  In  all  our  pnyen  Ibr  Ihate  commeiii 

I     to  our  prayen, 
( In  all  our  prayers  for  all  men, 
'  In  our  weal  and  in  our  woe, 
I  In  our  sickness  and  in  our  health, 
(  At  the  hour  of  death, 
\  In  the  pains  of  PurgatoiT, 
(  Lamb  of  God,  Ue.    Spare  na  O  Lord 
(  Lamb  of  God,  kc.    Hear  na  0  Lord. 
3    Lamb  of  God,  kc.    Have  mercy  on  n 
!  )     Ltt  VI  pray.— We  flee  to  thy  prots 
r    Holy  Mother  of  God,  despise  not  our 
I  ,  cations  in  our  necessities,  but  from  all 
{  deliver  us,  0  Ever  Virgin,  blessed  t 
rious.    Our  Lady,  our  Intercessor,  on 
cate,  reconcile  us  to  thy  Son,  comoien 
lliy  Son,  plead  for  us  with  thy  Bon. 
f.  Pny  for  us,  O  Holy  Mother  of  ( 
^.  That  we  may  be  made  worUiy 
promises  of  Christ. 

O  Holy  Mary,  mayall  find  help  intt 
celebrate  thy  wonderful  matanii^! 


O     MARIIf 

onr  fait),  licfnt  Seot- 

rtign  fall),  1I)pii  bliaatul 

vftotifti,  matt    ant   mvtiin, 

^Dl^rr  of  tl)c  ^arh,  tt)an  null 

«f  mtrci),  i|iiins  Darner  aroai  our  joi|, 

nil^  iiil)at  nmrlia  la  tnagntfi)  tiftt  ^  hnaa 

nirt:  for  n^am  t^t  l^rancn  af  ifnotna 

cinnat  lantatn,  ti|aii  in  l|)i)  blcft- 

•rlP  nanb  Iiilitt  claiilcr,  tifou 

in  t^  jjaUiTBtli  arma  tritat 

f«U  — JESUS.  9Baii)t»ft 

ttlttmt  fnut  1^1 

tBKttctatth 

XtftttVM. 
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B  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LANDING  OF  THE  MARYLAND  PILGRIMS, 


□I  ST.  MAET'f  COUimr,  MD.j  MAT  IOtb,  IMS. 


irhere  erst  the  pilgrims  stoodj 

t  Maiy's  sparkling  wave, 

.  holy  brotherhood, 

t  tribute  to  the  good, 

19  and  the  brave, 

a  our  grateful  hearts  doth  rise 

t  incense  to  the  skies. 


As  long  as  yon  broad  stream  shall  flow 

By  this  green  bank  where  now  we  rest. 
As  long  as  that  bright  sky  shall  glow, 
And  smile  upon  this  scene  below. 

So  long  shall  be  confessed 
The  deathless  deeds  of  those  whose  hand 
!  First  raised  the  cross  on  this  fair  strand. 


3y  as  you  wander  round, 

ik  tiie  peaceful  prospect  in, 

11  spot  is  hallowed  ground, 

a  consecrated  mound 

on  holds  within 

of  those  who  dared  to  roam, 

n  unknown  climes  a  home, — 

^ho  left  their  native  land, 

I  themselves  from  hearths  fuU  dear, 

icience  gave  the  stem  command, 

.  a  distant  strand, 

oppressor  near, 

I  which  tyranny  forbade 

their  faith  prescribed,  be  paid. 

iful  this  glorious  scene  ! 

lousands  thus  in  friendship  meet 

le  lame  of  heroes  green, 

r  where  the  good  have  been 

iblime  retreat, 

ice  the  first  pure  signal  came 

I  in  Toleration's  name. 

tifl  true,  the  warrior's  lays, 
high  deeds  on  flood  and  field, 
's  a  better,  purer  praise, 
Q  Time  dares  not  erase, 
irtue  loves  to  shield 
Obliyion^s  fatal  shade, 
lima  from  earth  to  fade. 


Time-honored  men, — whom  Calvert  led 
From  cruel  Persecution's  power. 

Across  Atlantic's  stormy  bed. 

O'er  pathless  ways,  through  perils  dread,— 
We  dedicate  the  hour 

To  pay  the  meed  to  merit  due. 

And  o'er  your  graves  green  laurels  strew ! 

I  With  sweet  Religion's  voice  to  aid 

The  weak  expression  of  our  praise. 
We  come,  with  votive  flag  displayed. 
By  grateful  thoughts  and  motives  swayed. 

The  pealing  song  to  raise, 
And  publish  to  the  world  how  dear 
We  deem  the  mem'ries  clust'ring  here. 

'Tis  now  two  hundred  years  and  more 
Since  old  St.  Mary's  town  was  built, 
And  silence  broods  upon  the  shore 
Which  teemed  with  life  in  days  of  yore ; 

Yet  not  a  deed  of  guilt 
Has  stained  the  mem'ry  of  that  band 
Who  planted  freedom  on  this  strand. 

The  startled  savage  learned  to  love 
The  holy  men  who  came  so  far. 

Confiding  in  their  Grod  above. 

Whose  hand  had  steered  the  Ark  and  Dore* 
'Mid  elemental  war. 

And  led  them  to  a  fertile  shore 

His  faith  to  plant  for  evermore. 


Naasei  of  the  veiielt  that  bore  the  cokmists  of  MaryUnd  afiraiatk«  AAaai^. 


( 
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Oblivion. 


They  never  wilh  suj^rior  art 
Defrauded  of  th«'ir  jjoods  or  lands 

The  simple  race  \%lio«i'  sjon'rous  heart 

Received  them  to  a  brother's  part. 
But  learned  to  keep  their  IkuuIh 

Pure  of  the  isordid  touch  of  i;ain, 

Their  bosoms  guiltless  of  a  stain. 

They  ahed  no  blood.    The  Indian  ^ve 
The  hearty  crasp  of  iVifud-*  to  them : 
He  knew  that  this  small  band  were  brave. 
Thus  to  have  dared  old  Ocean's  wave, 

His  howlint;  fttonns  to  stem  ; 
And,  findini;  them  both  brave  and  g:ood. 
Joined  with  them  in  true  brotherhood. 

By  ardent  zeal  and  duty  led, 

Loyola's  holy  cliildrcn  came. 
To  fear  and  t(»il  and  dani^er  deail. 
And  o'er  the  ii^norant  Indians  shed 

In  Christ's  most  blessed  name. 
The  saving  tenets  of  that  creed 
For  which  tliey  were  prepared  to  bleed. 

To  them  Religion  owes  a  debt 

Which  none  who  know  whattliey  have  done 
Can  be  so  base  as  to  forget ; 
For  thanks  to  tliem  that  Faith  doth  yet 

Shine  warm  and  far  upon 
The  sacred  scenes  where  first  they  taught 
Those  doetrines  with  rodi/mption  fraught. 


Precursors  of  that  giorioos  day 

When  universal  Liberty 
Should  shed  its  beautifying  ray 
O'er  this  bless'd  clime,  'tis  just  to  say 

That  to  that  honored  company 
Of  pilgrims  brave  we  owe  a  debt 
Which  *twerc  disgraceful  to  finget 

For  tlieir  example  has  at  last 

Spread  far  and  near  througfaoat  mankiii; 
Has  lulled  Oppression's  aiioc  Uart, 
And  driven  back  the  cloud  which  eait 

Such  darkness  on  the  mind ; 
Has  placed  them  high  in  Fame's  brig|lk|^ 
As  honors  to  their  creed  and  age. 


Whene'er  the  tra^'eller  gazes  on 

This  si>ot  so  dear  to  e%'eiy  hearty 
And  pensive  feeds  bis  mind  upon 
The  lessons  of  those  times  bygone, 

O  may  the  thought  impart 
A  glow  of  pride  unto  his  breast, 
A  prayer  for  those  so  long  at  rest ! 

And  may  the  state  which  boasts  its 

As  purer  far  than  other  climes. 
Take  care  to  prove  superior  worth 
By  spreading  far  her  fame  on  earth 

For  hatred  of  those  crimes 
That  spring  from  earth-born  bigotry, 
Unworthy  of  the  brave  and  free ! 

FlIILOD! 


m 


J 


OBLIVION. 


From  ilic  Italian  of  r«*trocclii. 


1  as»k'i)  of  Tiuu*:  to  whom  am^e  this  hijjh 
Majestic  j)iN'  hen*  sunk  in  rude  decay  ? 
Ho  answers  not,  but  swiller  speeds  his  way, 
Fanning,  with  outsj)read  wings,  the  boundless 

skv. 
I  J»ay  to  Fame:  O  thou,  whose  sons  defy 
The  waste  of  years,  and  deathless  works 

e.'Fay  I — 
She  heaves  a  sigh,  as  one  to  grief  a  prey, 


.\nd,  sobbing,  downward  casts  her  tearful* 
I  now  proceeded,  sad  and  thoughtful  grovi 
When  stern  in  aspect,  o'er  the  min'dsh: 
\  ]  see  Oblivion  stalk  from  stone  to  stone ; 
y  Ah  thou,  I  cried,  hast  known!  say,  v 
(  design  ? — 

^  He  check'd  my  further  speech  with  sn 
tone, — 
'*  1  care  not  whose  it  was,  it  now  is  min 
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From  DoelIinspr*M  Ilistorj  of  tlic  Cliurcli. 

LITURGIES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

No.  III. 

OBDER  or  THE   riVINE   WORSHIP. — ADMINISTKATIOV   OF  THE   EUCHARIST,  ETC. 

[K  the  Greek  Church  the  eucharist  was  \  given  into  the  hands  of  the  communicant,  and 
Mlemuly  exhibited  to  the  people  before )  the  greatest  diligence  was  observed  lest  the 
le  communioD :  the  veil,  which  had  con-  ( smallest  particle  should  fall  to  the  ground. 


Biled  the  sanctuary  during  the  consecration., 
li  removed,  and  the  priest  elevated  the 
md,  which  had  been  changrrd  into  the  bo<Iy 
r  the  Lord,  that  it  might  be  seen  and  adored 
f  aK.  This  elevation,  which  occurs  in  all 
m  Greek  liturgies,  except  the  most  ancient. 
Mentioned,  in  473,  by  Cyril  of  Scythopolis 
ifte  life  of  St.  Ruthymius.  In  the  western 
Imch  there  was  at  thi:»  period  no  particular 
ifltlon ;  but,  according  to  St.  Ambrose  and 


Td  the  wonls  of  the  priest,  "  the  body  and 
Mood  of  Christ,"  he  answered,  "Amen."  In 
the  time  of  Gregorj'  the  Great  the  longer  for- 
mula, "  The  l)ody  and  blood  of  Christ  pre- 
serve thy  soul,"  had  come  into  use.  During 
the  communion  psalms  were  sung.  The 
prayer  after  the  communion,  Qitod  ore  tumpH' 
muft,  is  found  in  a  sacramcntary  which  waa 
prior  to  the  time  of  Cclasius.  All  the  litur- 
f  gies  contain  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  after  the 


ullllpistinj  the  eucharist  was  adored  by  all  ?  communion ;  and  the  oriental,  a  benediction 
Kjeeeived  it.  ^,  of  the  people  given  by  the  bishop ;  the  dea- 

fBtt  communion  was  first  received  by  the  '  con  then  dismissed  the  assembly  with  the 
ifeft,  and  then  in  order  by  the  other  clergy, )  words  "  Go  in  peace  ;"  in  the  west  with  the 
f  the  ascetics,  the  deaconesses,  the  virgins, ;  words  «*Itc  missa  (missio)  est." 
le  widows,  and  the  rest  of  the  faithful.  In  I  The  fervent  Christians  of  the  first  ages  com- 
b  first  ages,  the  deacons  administered  the  ;  municated  daily,  or  certainly  as  often  as  they 
bbrist  under  both  forms  ;  it  aften^anls  be- '  assisted  at  the  holy  sacrifice.  This  was  cus- 
fUt  customary  for  the  priest  to  administer  ;  tomar}-  in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian,  who  there- 
li holy  sacraments  under  the  form  of  bread,  f  fore  applies  the  petition  for  our  daily  bread 
mi  the  deacons  under  the  form  of  wine  from  (  contained  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  to  the  daily 
iechaJice.  A  deacon,  however,  could  never  '  bread  of  the  eucharist;  and  hence  some  an- 
iinioister  the  eucharist  to  a  jiriest ;  and  syn- ;  cient  laws  of  the  Church  (two  of  the  apos- 
tdiiDthe  fourth  century  decreed  that  deacons  )  tolical  canons  and  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
ikodd  not  take  part  in  the  administration  in  ^  Antioch,  in  341,)  forbid  the  faithful  to  depart 
^presence  of  a  priest,  except  in  case  of )  from  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  before 
MKHity.  In  the  eastern,  Spanish,  and  Ital-  ( they  have  partaken  of  the  communion.  In 
■•  Churches  only  the  priests  and  deacons )  Cappadocia  it  was  the  practice  to  celebrate 
C<Qld  receive  the  communion  within  the  sane- (  mass  and  to  communicate  four  times  in  the 
^■«y»  **  w*s  given  to  the  other  members  of  >  week;  at  Constantinople  three  times,  on  Fri- 
^clergy  at  the  entrance  or  in  the  choir,  and  V  day,  Saturday,  and  Sunday;  at  Alexandria 
te  the  faithful  in  the  church  beyond  the  choir. )  twice  :  in  the  Roman,  Spanish,  and  African 
li  the  Church  of  Gaul,  on  the  contrary,  and }  Churches  the  holy  sacrifice  was  offered  daily : 
pobsblyin  Egypt,  this  distinction  was  not  S  we  may,  perhaps,  except  Thursday.  St.  John 
iberved.  Each  one  received  the  euchaiist )  Chrysostom  complained  that  in  his  time  this 
(ttding  (and  on  particular  festivals  kneel- (  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  was  neglected, 
mit  and  expressed  his  adoration  by  an  in-  /  and  that  there  were  many  who  received  the 
iaatioB  of  the  head ;  the  sacred  host  was  { communion  scarcely  once  in  the  year.  In  the 
Vol.  I. — No.  7.  2i 
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sixth  century  those  who  should  pass  three )  ner  that  the  people,  by  their  offeiiD 

successive  Sundays  without  purtakiiic:  of  the  (  answers,  and  communioD,  co-operate 

holy  sacrament,  were  dt-cJared  oxcomniuni-  •,  oblation.    Private  masses  of  a  single 

cated.    The  byntni  of  Ai;da,  in  .V.H>,  orduiued  '  bi><hcip,  and  at  which  do  laics  commi 

that  all  should  approach  tliu  altar  at  ii'ast  three  ;  vveru  in  use  from  the  earliest  timei 

times  in  the  year,  ai  Ka.<fti'r.  Penteco«t,  an>i  •  was  frcquciitl^'  said  in  small  chape] 

Christmas.    The  crtat  majority  of  Chii*tiariH, !  country,  dedicated  to  tlie  martjrnn 

however,  cofilinucd  to  do  thi**  *i\viy  Sunday.  /  vati-  hou>o<,  and  frequently  also  inthi 

The  s.acn?d  *j)ecirs  that  reniaiucd  when  thi*  ^  of  ci>nt'e>5ors  who  were  condemned 

faithful    had   c(;niniunicatc<l,  were  in  in.uiy  ^  the  drath  of  mart\TS.    St.  Paulinas,  I 

Churches,  !>uch  as  tho&o  ui  Cunstantiniiplc  ar.d  /  2V<jIa,  said  m;iss,  when  dying,  on 

Gaul,  ^iven  to  innocent  children :  in  others.  (  which  had  been  hastily  erected  near 

as  at  Jerusalem,  tiiey  wtre  hurncil.  )  The  elder  Gre^oiy  Xazianzcn  often  o 

The  Missa  pra^anciijirahrum  (/  urcr/i- i«  tav  \  the  holy  mysteries  in  his  private  house 

T^sji^MT-unav),  in  which  no  consecration  ttjok  )  the  patriarch  John  of  Alexandria,  a 

place,  and  in  which  the  communion  was  i^ivcn  ^  year  (jOfl.  .•^aw  one  day  the  men  lea 

from  the  .<«pecies  which  had  been  before  con-  )  cliurch  aAer  the  s^s;iel,  he  called  to  1 

secratcd  (presanctified),  was  intnxluced  in  an  r  said  :  '•  That  it  was  for  them  he  bade 

early  ajcc;  into  the  Greek  Church.    The  synod  S  the  church,  as  he  could  have  oifered  1 

of  Laoilicea  had  decreed  that,  in  the  tinieof/fice  in   his  own  dwelling."     The  , 

fasting,  mass  should  be  celebrated  only  on  ( Toledo,  in  G^7,  declares  in  its  caz 

Sundays  ami  festivals ;  and  in  (i02  the  Trtil-  ;  only  the  communion  of  the  priest  is 

Ian  syn(Ml,in  its  fifty-second  canon,  conimand-  ( to  tlie  integrity  of  the  sacrifice. 

eil  that  on  other  days  the  faithful  should  re- )     From  the  very  first  ages  masses 

ceive  the  communion  from  the  hosts  which  J  in  hon«^r  of  the  martyrs  on  the 

had  been  consecrateil  in  the  mass  of  Sunday, )  days  of  their  sutTerings ;    but  the 

and  that  in  the  evenins^,  before  they  broke  '  itself,  as  St.  Augustine  remarked  in 

their  fa>t,  they  should  cekbratu  the  ollice  of  >  tie  to  Faustus  the  Manic hee,  was  no 

the  pre.sanctified.    The  Ahixandrian  Cfironi-  ^  to  the  martyi-s  but  to  Goil.    In  the  t 

cle  of  the  year  Gl.>  contains  the  description  (  ancient  Ilonian  sacramentaries,  the 

of  this  mass  ;  and  in  the  prayer  which  is  there  )  ^tiid  that  which  existed  before  his  tii 

cited  is  contained  tlu:  form  of  adoration  of  the  \  are  many  masses  for  the  saints;  andi 

bread  which  had  been  chaiif^ed  into  the  bj«ly  )  ory  the  Great  says  :  *•  That  in  his  tim 

of  Christ,  by  angels  and  by  men.     In  the  ?  were  offered  nearly  every  day  in  com 

western  Church  mass  of  this  kinil  was  cele- )  tion  of  the   martyrs.*'    These  masa 

bratcrd  only  on  Goo«l  Friday.     Worthy  of  re-  (  distinguished  by  the    particular  lesj 

mark  is  the    usage  of  the    Gallic   Church, )  signed  to  them,  taken  from  the  act 

which  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  ?  murlyniom,  and  by  the  prayers,  in 

mass  of  the  presanc tilled,  and  is  mentioiiird  >  tlianks  were  given  to  tlie  Almighty 

by  St.  Germanus  about  the  year  .>.>U.    It  was  ^  victory  which  he  had  enabled  his  sei 

there  the  practice  to  place  on  the  altar,  at  the  ^  achieve,  and  in  wliich  also  tlie  iatere< 

beginning  of  mass,  in  a  vessel  of  tlie  form  of)  these  holy  champions  was  implored. 

a  tower,  a  portion  of  the  eucliarist  that  had  |  fil\h  century  masses  in  honor  of  othe 

been  consecrated  in  the  mass  of  the  preceding )  came  into  use.    That  mass  was  said 

day,  and  thus  to  |)crform  tlie  whohi  of  the  di-  ^  faiUiful  ilcpartctU  and  that  it  was  rep< 

vine  service  in  tlie  presence  of  the  body  of  our )  the  anniversary  of  tlicir  deaths,  we  an 

Lord.  }  Tortullian ;  and  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  r 

The  public  mass,  at  which  the  pcofde  were  J  "  that  this  was  a  practice  comiiig  dm 

present,  was  celebrated  by  the  bishop,  with  i  ajHistolical  tradition."    According  to 

the  assistance  of  his  priests  and  deacons,  and  \  urgy  of  the    Apostolical  Constitutic 

sometimes  of  other  bishops ;  iu  such  a  auxu-  \  memory  of  the  dead  was  celebnted 
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h,  thirtieth,  and  anniversary  day  \  who  dwelt  in  the  deserts,  were  careful  to  pre- 
decease. That  at  the  end  of  the )  serve  the  holy  eucharist,  that,  when  priests 
itury,  the  liturgy  for  the  dead  was  (  could  not  viiiit  them,  ttiey  might  administer  it 
•m  the  ordinary  mass,  is  seen  clearly  I  to  themselves;  and,  acconling  to  St.  Basil, 
Ih  canon  of  the  seventeenth  synnd  /  the  Christians  of  his  time  in  £gypt  generally 
in  699.  Votive  mastex  for  particu-  \  took  the  sacred  specios  to  their  houses,  that 
I,  or  to  thank  God  for  favora  con- )  from  time  to  time  they  might  partake  of  them. 
«  frequently  solemnized.  In  the  s  As  late  as  the  sixth  century,  when  a  persecu- 
ry  of  Gelosius  we  fmd  masses  "  for  /  tion  was  feared  in  Thessalonica,  the  eucharist 
ftf  tiie  faithful^to  obtain  rain — tn  (  was  distributed  to  the  faithful,  for  a  long  time, 
iTCof  the  fniits  of  the  earth,"  and  )  from  baskets  which  had  been  fUled  with  it. 
M  same  kind.  \  In  (he  oriental  Church  this  practice  was  long 

1  the  Churches  of  the  east  em- )  continued.  The  custom  of  receiving  the  eu- 
cned  bread  in  the  eucharist;  and  i' charist  fasting  seems  to  have  arisen  amongst 
Spiphanius  reprohendetl  the  prac-  [  the  people  without  any  express  law,  and  to 
Ebinnites,  who  used  unleavened  {  have  sprung  from  respect  to  the  sacred  ban- 
king a  deviation  from  gotioral  cus-  ^  q^iet  of  the  Lord.  Tertullian  mentions  this 
e  of  the  Churches,  however,  and  in  )  practice,  and  so  general  had  it  become  in  the 
beEthiopian,  employed  unleavened  K  fourth  century,  that  the  enemies  of  St.  John 
[oly  Thursday.  The  schismatical  \  Chrysostom  adduced  this,  amongst  other  accu- 
esintroducetl  the  use  of  unleavened  (Nations,  that  he  had  admitted  persons  who 
t  the  year  6J<),  thereby  to  exprrss  j  were  not  fasting  to  communion.  The  synod 
in  the  unity  of  the  nature  and  of  ^  of  Carthage,  in  397,  ordained  that  each  one 
Christ,  in  the  western  Church  the  j  should  receive  Uie  communion  fasting,  with 
avened  bread  was  also  almost  uni- 1  the  exception  of  the  Thursday  in  holy  week, 
1  the  time  of  Photius :  but  some  S  when,  in  honor  of  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
>f  the  west  appear  to  have  cele- /™pnt,  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  evening. 
J  in  unleavened  bread  at  a  much  (  The  eucharist  was  pn^served  in  the  clmrches 
od.  Thr(»uirhout  the  whole  of  the  )  generally  in  vpsscIs  of  the  form  <if  a  <love  or 
the  west,  water  was  mingled  with  <  of  a  small  tower.  The  second  synod  of  Tours, 
lestined  for  the  altar ;  only  some  ^  »n  667,  ordered  tliat  tlie  Inxly  of  tlie  LonI 
ic  sects,  the  Julianites  an«l  the  Ca-  i  should  be  preserved  on  the  altar  under  the 
an  in  the  sixth  century-  to  omit  the  J  cross.  But  for  tliis  purpose  there  was  fre- 
t  hy  the  itse  ol"  wine  alone  they  /  quently  a  small  apartment  at  the  side  of  the 
are  their  tenet  of  one  nature  in  (church  ( ?rjc9TG«sf/9r,  thalamus,  sacrarium). 
be  Armenians  imitated  them  also ;  According  to  the  Roman  and  Gallic  liturgies 
rticular  point,  in  the  year  Hio.  ( a  portion  of  the  liost  consecrated  in  each  mass 
1  soon  died  away  amongst  the  Mo- )  was  kopt  until  the  next,  to  be  mingled  with 
,  but  was  retained  by  the  Arme-  ( the  sacred  blootl  in  the  chalice,  to  signify  the 

{ unintemipte<l  continuance  and  the  connection 
Tmitted  to  tlie  faithful  of  the  first '  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
5  the  blessed  eucharist  with  them  \  press  the  identity  of  the  victim  offered, 
aes,  that  they  mijjht  ])artiike  of  thi'» )  Anciently  the  holy  sacrament  was  conveyed 
OD  days  when  the  sacrifice  of  the  ( from  the  church  to  thf»se  wlio  could  not  assist 
not  offered.  The  Church  coukl )  at  the  sacrifice  by  the  <leacons  or  other  minis- 
ie  the  body  of  the  F^onl  to  the  ( ters.  It  is  related  of  the  arolyth  Tharsacius, 
9f  the  people,  and  it  is  in  refer-  ^  in  25<),  that  when  apprehended  by  the  pagans, 
I  practice,  which  had  then  been  in-  ( he  cliose  mther  to  die  than  to  deliver  to  them 
I  Rome,  that  St.  Jerome  ol)ser\'ed,  ^  the  eucharist,  which  he  w<xs  carrying  for  this 
Jie  same  Christ  that  you  receive  in /purpose.  The  bishops  were  accustomed  to 
i  or  in  the  Church  ?"     If  ormits,  ( srnd  the  holy  eucharist  to  each  other  as  s  sign 
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of  communion,  even  to  a  ijreat  distance,  a-  \vp  { I  Cor,  xi.  27 ) ;  ti.M  i«,  by  the  unworthy  re- 
learn  from  St.  Iri*n3*'i<,  who  infoniiS  us  that  ceptjon  of  one  he  profanes  both:  as  he  wbo 
the  bishops  of  Uorn",  h-ifrv  Virt«>r.  s  r.t  it  n*rii\f's  only  or.-?  species  worthily  is  made 
in  t!»is  manner  to  tr.'.*  bi'-hofi'*  of  Asia.  I'l.*?  pirtaki-r  of  thi*  sracts  that  are  contained cn- 
council  of  Lafvi'cea  r«»rbale  this  c'i>tn!:i.  .ii.ii  »icr  t!io  two  species.  C"»:r.inuRion  uniler  one 
the  (liiferent  (."h''irc:j.:s  lh»  n  h'-gaii  t  >  sfU'l  Ibnn  wa-,  th»-rvr«.«re,  fr^'q^i^rLt  in  the  ancieal 
blessed  instead  of  co:»-:.-crat«.-d  broa'l  a*  a  >i^ii  Churcli,  p^.Tljap-*  more  frequent  than  com* 
of  commiinion.  This  bUs*ed  brea-!.  l.-iviii.;  inuiiion  i:ri«ler  both  form*.  For  doiaestie 
been  dipped  in  MesM/d  wiiR-,  \va-»  !riv»ri  to  couiinnnion.  in  wiiich  the  faithful  partcokonlf 
laics,  when  thi.-y  r.o  lonz»  r  coniir.'i 'd  to  re-  of  lii..*  co:i«?^crated  bread,  whicfi  they  bad 
ceive  the  comn.union  as  <»it«.*n  as  th»'y  aticndrd  taken  willi  thcin  ht  their  ho'ises,  wa9,partici> 
the  holy  sarnnce;  this  broad  and  wim.*  were  Luly  i:i  timos  of  p'-rSiC'ition,  of  more  onfiita* 
made  in  some  niaitncr  to  rcpn-stMit  the  enrha-  ry  of:c::rr(.'nco  than  communion  in  the  cbuitlu 
fist,  and  the  r.' mains  of  the  breaii  and  wine  Anchon.t«  in  the-  wilderness,  when  the?  mU 
that  hail  not  been  con^ecraltd  at  the  aliar  mini^t.-r'^tl  the  holy  sacrament  to  thenuelvi^ 
were  blessed  and  thus  distributed.  In  t!ie  parte lok  oidy  of  tlio  coiiK crated  bread,  arJ. a 
fourth  and  fifth  peniuries  it  was  cus*iij...jry,  St.  IJasil  s.i\s,  llieir  communion  was  not  l«l 
particularly  in  th«.'  H««mafi  Church,  to  send  lih.-  holy,  nor  less  perfect,  than  tliat  rtceived  ii 
eucharist  (/i!ri/i<'/i/»///i),  which  had  h-'tn  c.-n-  tlie  chuioli.  To  th-i  .«ick  ai>"o  it  was  custoa* 
secrated  by  the  bi>hop  on  Sund.\v,  to  t!i<'  ary  to  admini>ter  only  tlie  form  of  bread,  fo 
smaller  nei&:hborin::;  Churches :  to  nmre  ro-  it  would  have  been  diificult  to  presen'e  tte 
mote  churches  it  wa.s  not  si-nt ;  for,  as  Inr.o-  consecrated  wine,  particulaily  in  hot  cB* 
cent  I.  says,  *•  it  is  not  propi-r  to  -Jcmi  tlie  inatts,  and  to  avoid  tho  danger  of  spilling 
sacrament  to  a  threat  distaiice.'*  'j'tie  eucha-  The  mr>st  ancient  exanqdes  of  the  comffliUH 
fist  wa!i,  however,  taken  on  loni;  joiirn<-ys,  on  ion  of  tiiis  kind  prove  to  us  that  ordy  the  cob- 
which  dan;5«'rwa:s  appndiended.  The  ahu-jo  s.  crated  bread,  j^?n<:rally  isteeped  in  H"atitr, 
of  placing  it  in  tlie  moutiis  of  dra*!  persons,  was  :;iven  to  the  sick  :  the  comniuriion  uf  tbt 
who  had  not  been  able  to  r»'ceivo  it  h«.Mor.'  penitent  S«'ra>>ion,  nuintioned  by  Dionysio.*, 
death,  was  abolished  by  several  councils ;  but  and  that  wiiieh  St.  Aiabroso  received,  whei 
it  was  permitted  to  leave  it  on  the  breast  of  ;dyin:;,  from  the  bk>!iop  Ilonoralus,  wer»  of 
the  deceased  person,  in  the  ^rave,  und  par-  this  natun*.  The  ]nini;lin^  toi^ether  of  ^ 
ticularly  at  the  funerals  of  bisho])s.  \  two  Kpi'cies  was  a  custom  which  was  aAo^ 

The  blessed  eucharist  was  ordinarily  admin-    wards  introiluced  :  but  the  synod  of  i3ni^ii 
istered  to  the  faitid'ul  in  the  ancieid  Church  ]  <J7.>,  which  is  the  first  to  mention  it,  severelf 
under  both   iijrms  of  bread  and   wine  :   but )  rejirehends  it.     Children,  to  whom  the  euchi*    j 
there  never  was  a  doubt  that  the  substance  of  (  rist  was  <^ivcn  immediately  after  baptism,  aa<l 
the  sacrament  wa.s  contained    entire    under  /  on  other  occasions,  received  only  the  sptrrief 
either  form,  or  that  he  who  received  it  under  -  of  wine  :  this  we  leain.  amon;;st  other sourecit 
either  form  received  a  perfect  sacrament,  and  ';  from  the  narration  td'  St.  Cyprian,  thatalittk 
all  the  graces  that  were  connected  with  it;  [  :;irl,  to  whom  meat  which  had  been  oiTeredlff 
that  he  was  incorporated  with  Christ,  and  was  ,  the  i(h>Ls  had  been  given,  could  not  swallov 
nourished  with  his  body.     It  never  was  doubt-  /  the  sacred  wine  when  poured  upon  its  tongvt 
ed,  indeed,  that  the  consecration  of  both  spe-  (  by  the  deacon.    Jobius,  a  Greek  writer  of  the 
cies  was  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  sacri-  '  sixth  century,  speaking  of  the  onler  in  which 
tice ;  but  it  was  at  the  .same  time  believed  that  '  chiidr(>n  received  the  sacraments,  says,  **  Wc 
a  participation  of  either  .species  in  the  sacred  ;  arc  baptized,  anointed  (confirmed),  and  then 
banquet  was  perfect  and  as  full  in  its  eli'ects  /  thought  worthy  of  the  precious  blood.**    Bat 
as  the  participation  of  both.    The  apostle  had  >  it  was  led  to  the  iaitliful  to  receive,  at  their 
said,  **  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  )  own  pleasure,  only  one  form,  even  in  public 
the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unwortliily,  shall  be  )  communion.    Hence  the  Manichces,  who  held 
ffuHty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord," )  wine  in  abhorrence,  and  who  did  not  belicte 
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the  reality  of  the  blood  shed  by  Christ,  and  ( practice,  when  the  rich  alone  ate  of  what 
10  therefore  avoided  the  chalice,  were  cna- )  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  exhibited 
id  for  a  long  time  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  (  contempt  mther  than  compaHsion  for  their 
B  Church :  for,  the  better  to  conceal  them-  )  ]xx)rer  brethren,  called  for  reproof  as  early  as 
Ives,  they  approached  to  the  altar  with  the  ( the  time  of  St.  Paul,  as  we  learn  from  his 
ittiful,  and  with  them  received  the  body  of  ^  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xi.  22).  It  is 
e  Lonl,  but  did  not  partake  of  the  conse-  (  probable,  therefore,  that  the  change  by  which 
tied  wine.  As  many  of  the  faithful  re-  s  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  preceded  the 
iicd  only  the  form  of  bread,  the  Manichees  ^  agape,  was  also  established  by  the  apostles, 
iped  to  conceal  themselves  amongst  them.  I  These  feasts  continued  for  a  long  time ;  and 
heir  continued  and  anxious  avoiding  of  the  )  Tertullian  presents  to  us  pleasing  pictures  of 
lalice  at  length  betrayed  them.  Pope  Leo  ( the  temperance,  modesty,  and  piety,  with 
mitnded  that  they  should  be  driven  from }  which  the  Christians  there  conducted  them- 
e  church,  and  Pope  Gelasius  that  all  persons  (  selves.  The  bishops  and  priests  presided  at 
AuJd  receive  under  both  forms ;  "  for  this  /  them ;  and,  as  the  holy  sacrifice  nearly  always 
ptrmtion  of  one  and  the  same  mystery,  (  either  preceded  or  followed,  the  word  agape 
nnded  on  a  corrupt  error,  cannot,'*  he  sayi?, )  was  used  to  signify  either  the  feast  or  the 
be  attempted  without  sacrilege  :**  not  tliat  I  sacrifice.  The  synod  of  Gangra  d^ififndcd  the 
re  pontiff  would  wish  to  declare  that  the  re- )  agape  au;ainst  the  Eustatbians ;  but  the  coun- 
iptioD  of  only  the  bread  or  of  the  wine  was  (  cil  of  Laoilicea  forbade  them  to  be  held  in  the 
acrilegious  separation,  but  that  the  Mani- )  church,  and  commanded  ttiat  the  clergy  should 
beiD  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  blood  of)  not  take  to  their  houses  anything  that  they 
kfiita  and  their  rejection  of  one  half  of  the  (  had  received  at  them.  At  that  period,  how- 
loifice.  was  a  sacrilege  "  founded  on  corrupt )  ever,  the  agape  were  not  at  all  connected  with 
."     In  the  Greek  Church,  as  we  have  ( the  eucharist,  but  were  cdebiatcd  in  honor  of 


Iready  seen,  mass  was  solemnized  in  the  time  )  the  martyrs  in  chapels  dedicated  to  them,  or 
if  luting  only  on  Saturday  and  Sunday :  on  <  at  burials  and  marriages.  As  intemperance 
he  other  five  days  of  the  week  the  liturgy  of)  was  then  almost  their  necessary  consequence, 
^prpsanctificd  was  performed,  and  the  com-  (  St.  Ambrose  abolished  them  at  Milan:  they 
Melon  was  given  from  the  brca4l  consecrated  )  fell  away  in  a  few  years  in  the  greater  part  of 
ii>lhe  previous  miisses.  In  the  Latin  Church  )  Italy  ;  and  St.  Augustine  counselled  Aurelius, 
ii  priest,  the  other  clergy,  and  the  people  (  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  prevent  them  in  Af- 
Mnmunicated  in  the  same  manner  on  Good  /  rica.  At  the  third  council  of  Carthage  it  was 
fiiday.  I  resolved  to  dissuade  the  people  from  them  as 

After  the  example  of  Christ,  who  instituted  )  much  as  possible,  iiut  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
^Miicrament  of  his  body  and  blood  after  the  ( to  turn  tlie  mimlsof  the  newly  converted  £ng- 
te.  which  was  commanded  by  the  law,  the )  lish  from  tlie  profane  feasts  of  their  false  dei- 
*pntles  introduced  the  Agape,  or  love-feasts. )  tics,  permitted  them  to  hold  the  agape  in  their 
T^  were  feasts  at  which  the  faithful  assem-  (  churches  :  in  Gaul  also,  and  at  Rome,  they 
^iind  to  which  the  rich  contributed,  and  /  continued  for  some  time.  In  the  east  no  more 
*cit  followeti  by  the  celebration  of  the  eucha-  (  was  done  than  to  renew  the  prohibition  which 
^    The  abuses  which  accompanied  this )  excluded  Uiem  from  the  churehes. 
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WISDOM'S     ADVICE. 

Titinslatcd  from  Fenelon. 

GiVK  to  your  God  what  justly  is  his  due ; 
Before  an  undertaking  think  anew ; 
Associate  with  the  innocent  and  just ; 
In  gills  and  talents  never  place  your  trust ; 
Conform  to  others^  lawful  views  and  ways ; 
Kindly  forego  your  own  when  they  displease ; 
When  spoken  to,  attend  with  willing  ear; 
Seek  not  to  cause  your  talents  to  appear ; 
Raise  no  one  up  above  his  sphere  and  state ; 
In  your  discourse  be  true,  sincere,  sedate ; 
Your  won!,  when  given,  inviolably  prescn'e  ; 
In  promising  use  caution  and  reserve ; 
Be  mild,  obliging,  affable,  and  kind  ; 
Courteous  in  access,  carriage,  air,  and  mind  ; 
Decide  on  nothing  but  with  thought  and  care  ; 
Love  without  interest;  pardon  without  foar; 
Submit  to  betters  ;  do  not  mean  appear; 
Cherish  with  care  the  friendly  heart  of  alt ; 
Law-suits  avoid,  whatever  else  befall ; 
Seek  not  that  others'  cares  to  you  be  known  ; 
With  artless  innocence  conceal  your  own  ; 
Lend  with  good  grace,  with  judgment  let  it  bo ; 
If  recompense  is  due,  be  generous  and  free  ; 
Whate'er  you  do,  whatever  part  you  act. 
Be  prudent,  self-respectful,  and  exact ; 
To  others  in  disgrace  compassion  lend  ; 
Bear  their  faults,  and  be  a  faithful  friend  ; 
Conquer  chagrins,  those  tyrants  of  the  heart, 
Nor  these  your  miseries  to  your  friend  impart ; 
Whom  discord  sways  bring  unity  among ; 
Revenge  by  kindness  what  you  deem  a  wrong. 
Reprove  with  mildness,  without  flattery  praise ; 
Enjoy  a  joke,  and  laugh  with  modest  grace  ; 
Give  unto  all  the  esteem  their  state  requires  ; 
Never  find  fault  from  vain  or  proud  desires ; 
Reproach  no  neighbor  with  a  kindness  shown. 
But  let  your  favors  ever  be  unknown ; 
Prevent  the  misery  of  your  friend  in  need ; 
Relieve  with  generous  not  with  lavish  aid ; 
Govern  the  transports  of  your  rising  ire  ; 
Let  nought  but  good  of  absentees  transpire  ; 
Ingratitude  abhor ;  live  soberly ; 
Think  much,  say  little,  never  use  deceit ; 
Valne  each  favor  done  you,  small  or  great ; 
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Treat  not  poor  debtors  with  a  lordly  mien ; 

Be  even-tempered  and  serene ; 

Look  not  with  envy  on  your  neighbor's  weal ; 

Secrets  confided  to  you  ne'er  reveal ; 

or  nothing  boast ;  in  secret  joy  and  moan ; 

And  think,  and  speak,  and  act  for  God  alone. 


EVENING    PRAYER. 

A    SONNET. 

to     MRS.     C.     ON     HRARING     HER     8 1  M  O     AT     VESPERS. 

Yes,  lady,  I  have  heard  thy  vesper  song 

Float  down  the  lengthened  aisle  at  evening  hour. 
And  I  have  stood  amid  the  breathless  throng 

Like  one  entranced  by  some  ethereal  power ; 
For  on  thy  soft  adagios  came  the  swell 

Of  deep  devotion's  mild  and  plaintive  air. 
Soothing  the  spirit  in  its  lonely  cell 

Of  humbled  penitence  and  saintly  prayer : 
And  as  the  trembling  movements  died  away 

In  measured  sweetness  o*er  the  closing  hymn, 
Tho  mellow  cadence  seemed  with  faith  to  say, 

"Ave  Maria!*'  'midst  the  cherubim 
Of  sainted  choirs,  oh !  gently  deign  to  hear 

The  vow  of  penitence — the  song  of  **  evening  prayer." 

Wilfred 


SUL.TORY  SKETCHES  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  MARYLAND. 

BY  BERNARD  U*  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 

No.  IL 

E  former  number  of  these  sketches  con- )  The  congregation  of  St.  Patrick's  church 
UDcd  some  account  of  St.  Peter's  church  ( dates  as  far  back  as  1792.  The  Catholics  who 
>f  the  origin  of  the  congregation  now )  lived  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city, 
lipping  at  the  Cathedral.  c  known  as  Fell's  Point,  finding  it  very  incon- 

e  second  Catholic  church  erected  in  Bal- }  venient  to  attend  worship  at  St.  Peter's  church, 
e  was  St.  Patrick's.  The  original  build-  ?  which  was  at  nearly  two  miles  distance,  pro- 
disappeared  from  its  site  in  Apple  S  cured  the  necessary  approbation  of  Bishop 
Wilk  street,  and  is  succeeded  by  /  Carroll  for  the  public  exercise  of  divine  ser- 
mntiful  modeni  building  on  Market  { vice  among  them,  and  for  this  purpose  rented 
t^  FcUli  Point.  )  a  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  houia  (still 
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standing:)  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Fleet '.  per  annum.  The  small  building  i 
and  Bond  streets.  Tlicy  fitted  up  tliis  room  '  alley,  till  of  late  used  as  a  poor  scbc 
as  a  chap»»I ;  and  th  i  first  mass  was  celebrated  '  pies  a  part  of  this  lot.  The  preliiE 
in  it  by  the  Kt.  Kt>v.  Bishop  Carroll,  assisted  rangemcnts  being  completed,  the  bull 
by  the  late  U«n'.  J.  TessitT,  aflorwards  siipc-  immediately  commenced,  and  carriec 
rior,  for  many  yean?,  of  St.  Mary's  seminary  great  activity.  Many  members  of 
in  Baltimore.  >  gregation,  besides  contributing  in  t 

As  this  chapel  was  intended  principally  for  ,.  much  as  their  limited  means  allowed 
the  accommodation  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  >  perijonally  at  the  work,  some  dig 
the  young  and  vigorous  were  reqiu-sted  to  foinulation,  others  carrying  stone  ar 
worship  at  St.  Peter's.  The  number  of  \io.r-  {  and  assisting  the  mechanics  in  varioi 
sons  who  attended  the  first  mass  was  very  '■  Some  mechanics  too,  engaged  at  ot 
small,  not  exceeding  twenty.  It  is  a  ]>roof  of  •  suits  during  the  day,  worked  at  the  c 
the  poverty  of  the  congregation  that  their  ]  night.  By  a  union  of  effort  the  er 
chapel  was  an  unjilattcred  room  in  the  third  \  was  shingled  in  one  day.  But  the  bi 
story  of  a  rented  house  ;  and  an  evidence  of  ^  of  too  much  haste  soon  appeared,  for 
the  evangi'lical  sjiiiit  of  the  clergy,  that  the  '  roof  was  completed  the  walls  sprang 
patriarch  of  the  American  Church  did  not  i  rious  doubts  were  entertained  of  their 
disdain  to  exercise  his  high  functions  in  such  ;  to  support  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  t 
a  chapel.  S  ing  was  under  roof,  the  anxious  con^ 

The  Rev.  gentlemen  of  St.  Mar}'*s  semi-  ( thmnged  to  their  humble  temple,  8 

nary  furnished  a  celebrant  on  ever}'  Sunday  ^  was  celebrated  in  it  before  the  wi 

and  festival.    The  late  bishop  of  Mauricas-  (  plastered  or  the  floor  was  laid. 

iro,  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  David,  celebrated  mass  ^     The  following  dimensions  of  St.  \ 

in  this  room  in  171)2.    But  the  little  congre-  (  church  arc  taken  from  a  letter  in  t 

gation  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  /  writing  of  Bishop   Carroll,  now  be 

Mr.  Garnier  in  parlicuhr,  who  soon  devoted  '^  writer: 

himself  to  his  chariro  with  th*?  T»unctualit\- and  ^^  „„    ,    ,        .     ,.„«..,. 

,     ^  ,^     ,        ^    ^         „,/  ■',.      ;  Whole  length  of  St.  Patrick's,  out 

Keal  of  the  true  pastor.      I  lie  congregations  ^^    . 

(42  feet, 

had  increased  so  much  by  the  following  year,  ^  .,-.7.    «1  ..    , 

.....  ,      •  ,   .    ^  "^         ;  V\  idth,  3)  feet, 

that  the  room  was  not  large  enough  to  ijccoin- S  ,,  .  ,      ^.,  ..  ,  .      .      ^ 

,  ^    ^,  ,1.  iw.     L  s  Heii^ht  of  the  walls  (much  too  low) 

modate  them;  and  the  owner  of  the  house,/  ,,..,,    ^,  ,      ... 

,,    , ,,         ,,  ....      ,    ,,     )  Height  to  the  coved  ceiling,  about 

perceiving  that  the  walls  were  yielding  to  the  S  ,,,,.1  ^  ^.  ,,      "      .^ 

\  f  .y  I  Thickness  of  the  wall  up  to  the 

too    great   pressure  upon  them,   was   appro-/  i-  i  *x    ,  r    *  « • 

.        .       ,,  urn    1  ♦!      n  k\    V  Siiis  (much  too  slight),  1  foot  2 1 

hensive  they  would  fall  down;  the  tatliolicsc  ,„, .  ,  ,        ....         .„  , 

;:  ,.   ,  ^       ,      ,       .1    .   ^  1  hickness  above  the  window-sill  (I 

were  therefore  compelled  to   abandon  tlioir ;  ,.  .  ^.   «  •     i 

.     «,.  X  1  •     .1     )         s>l»ght),  9  inches, 

chapel.    They  next  procured  a  room  in  the  (  ° 

second  stor}'  of  a  house  in  Thamr-s  street, )     Although  a  very  poor  edifice,  its 

where  religious  worship  was  performed  for  ( gave  great  satisfaction  to   the   CatI 

two  or  three  years.    But,  as  this  room  was  too  J  thai  day.     Some  difliculty  was  expcri 

small  to  accommodate  all  of  the  congregation, )  collecting  money  enough  to  finish  tl 

the  young,  and  others  well  able  to  walk  a  dis-  s  ing:  but  througli  the  liberality  of  on 

tance,  were  admonished  to  attend  service  at )  individuals,  who  advanced  money  in  i 

St.  Peter's.  s  tion  of  the  collections,  the  work  Wi 

In  the  year  17.96  the  number  of  Catholics  )  interrupted.    The  members  of  the  oth 

on  the  Point  was  so  large  that  they  deter-  ( olic    congregations    contributed  libe 

mined  to  build  a  church.    For  this  purpose  )  did  also  several  Protestant  gentlemc 

every  head  of  a  family  agreed  to  contribute,  (  building  was  of  brick,  and  perfect 

in  labor,  money,  or  materials,  to  the  amount )  with  a  single  row  of  large  window! 

of  sixteen  dollars.    A  lot  of  60  by  100  feet )  at  top.    There  were  no  pews  or  { 

was  leased  at  a  ground-rent  of  forty  dollars  )  plain  benches,  arranged  regularly  ai 
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«h,  were  the  only  accommodations  for  the )  Patrick's,  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Floyd, 

{legation.    On  the  left  of  the  sanctuary  a  (  Rev.  Mr.  Gamier  attended  the  cong^gation 

11  inclosure  was  occupied  by  the  choir;)  at  Doughorcgan  (Carroirs)  Manor,  sixteen 

the  opposite  comer  of  the  church  was  ?  miles  from  Baltimore,  once  a  month ;  where 

ropriated  to  the  boys  who  attended  cate-  S  he  numbered  among  his  flock  the  late  Charies 

iffl.    The   entrance   to   the    church  was )  Carroll  of  Carrolton,  the  last  survivor  of  those 

ngh  a  lai^e  court,  planted  with  Lombaniy  (  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

lars.    Being  at  a  distance  from  the  public )     All  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  know 

eti,  there  was  an  air  of  seclusion  and  still-  \  Rev.  Mr.  Gamier  bear  testimony  to  his  great 

I  about  the  place  well  suited  to  devotional )  talents  and  profound  learning.     Besides  hia 

ing.  (  high  attainments  in  moral  and  natural  sci- 

Jler  the  church  was  opened  for  scr\'ice  the )  ence,  he  was  eminently  successful  in  the  study 

-.  Mr.  Garnier  continued  his  attentions  as  (  of  the  languages,  and  particularly  the  oriental 

or,  and,  though  he  resided  at  the  seminary,  S  tongues.    The  distinguished  station  he  has 

elebratcd  ma^s  at  St.  Patrick's  cver>'  Sun- )  now  held  for  many  years,  of  Superior  General 

and  Thursday,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  )  of  the  society  of  St.  Sulpitius,  proves  the  ea- 

R«v.  Mr.  Floyd  as  i)astor,  by  whom  he  5  (imation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  brethren. 

previously  been  assisted  in  catechising  j  The  history  of  that  society,  which  has  done 

children.    A  brief  sketch  of  these  vene-  ^  so  much  for  religion  and  literature,  will  do 

exnen  may  perhaps  be  found  interesting :)  jugtice  to  his  long  and  eminent  career:  but 

Jd  that  the  writer  were  able  to  make  it  ('the  traits  of  character  developed  in  the  courae 

thy  of  them !  /  of  his  labors  as  an  American  missionary  be- 

XV.  Aktoike  GARMERwas  a  native  of(|ong  to  these  humble  pages,  devoted  to  the 

dioccss  De  la  Rochclle  in  France,  and,  >  memory  of  some  of  the  great  benefactors  of 

ing  become  a  member  of  the  society  of  St.  j  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mar}'land. 

jHtius.  he  was  for  some  Ume  a  director  of)     Rev.  Mr.  Gamier  was  a  remarkable  instance 

seminary  at  Lyons.    He,  with  two  other }  of  the  union  of  great  learning  and  talenta 

itts,  was  apiH>int.?d  by  Rev.  Air.  Ernery,  5  with  a  profound  humility,  a  perfect  indilTer- 

erior  general  of  the  society,  to  co-operate  |  ence  to  the  pleasures  of  the  worid,  and  a  sin- 

h  Rev.  Mr.  Nagot  in  founding  a  clerical )  cere  and  lively  piety.    His  long  and  arduous 

linaiy  in  BalUmore ;  where  they  arrived  on  ?  labors  in  the  service  of  St.  Patrick's  chureh 

10th  of  July,  1791.*    During  the  whole)  were  entirely  gratuitous.     So  free  waa  he 

live  years  of  his  stay  in  Baltimore,  Rev.  M.  ?  from  any  attachment  to  money  that  he  would 

nier  continued  to  reside  at  the  seminar^',  s  not  make  it  the  subject  of  conversation.    On 

«e  be  tauglit  theology  and  philosophy.        )  one  occa.^ion,  having  reluctantly  received   a 

His  pious  labors  at  Feirs  Point  commenced  (  present  of  about  five  dollars  for  marrying  a 

HI  after  his  arrival  in  America,  when  he )  couple,  he  retained  the  money  in  his  hand 

lid  speak  but  ver>'  few  words  of  English  ;  I  until  he  found  the  gentleman  who  was  then 

i  even  then,  in  company  with  Mr.  Floyd,  |  superintending  the  building  of  St.  Patrick's 

fiiited  such  Catholics  as  were  inattentive  j  church,  and,  without  looking  at  it,  handed 

indifferent  to  religion,  and  urged  them,  by )  him  the  money  to  be  applied  to  the  good  work. 

the  means  in  his  power,  to  return  to  their  (  Another  time,  receiving  a  bank-note,  while 

uiitian  duties.    He  applied  himself  so  sue- j  reading  his  office,  he  placed  it  between  the 

HfoUy  to  the  study  of  the  English  language )  leaves  of  his  book,  where  it  remained,  with- 

tD  be  very  soon  able  to  preach  to  his  con-  S  out  his  recollecting  any  thing  of  it,  until  the 

^tion.    In  addition  to  his  charge  of  St. )  next  year,  when,  on  oi>ening  his  Breviary  to 

)  read  the  same  oiRce,  he  found  the  note. 
'  T&e  names  of  thoiic  who  aocompaniod  Rev. )      ^^    i  -    £    «     •  -  4^  •  i  ..:^u  «^  r*^ii«-  Do.:m4- 
Ch».  N.got,  .re  Ror.  Mes»ri.  Gander,  Te-        ^"  J"«  «"*  ministerial  visit  to  Fell  s  Point, 

%  Levadoux;  and  Mciin.  Tulloh,  MoDdcMr,  \  having  performed  the  divine  service.  Rev.  Mr. 

£S|f;SS.''rthV'^i^h*rfsi.  mJ.!.";!   G"»i"  declined  accepUng  an  invitatio.  to 
Illy  CHM  abo,  as  a  friend  of  M.  Nagot.  )  dinner  from  one  of  the  congregation^  Cot  tXA 

Vol.  1.— No.  7.  ^  ^K 
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reason,  as  it  was  aftervrards  ascertained,  that  |  his  pious  care  limited  to  Catholk  dnlin  l»i 
he  had  not  obtained  permission  from  his  supe-  /  alone,  but,  assembling  the  children  of  P»  li^ 
rior  to  dine  abroad.  This  difficulty  being  ( testants  also,  he  devoted  himself  to  their  idi*  |r 
subsequently  removed  by  his  superior's  appro-  \  gious  instruction  with  equal  eamestncM  wi 
bation,  he  always  afterwards  shared  a  frugal  (  assiduity.  He  might  be  seen,  condadedlf 
meal  among  his  flock.  )  a  little  boy  of  the  community,  visiting  Ai 

It  has  been  stated  that  Rev.  Mr.  Gamier  /  houses  of  those  who  were  Catholics  by  cda» 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Floyd,  then  a  student  of  ( tion,  but  had  fallen  away  irom  the  practice rf 
divinity  at  St.  Mary's  seminary.    The  ex- )  their  religion,  and  exhorting  them  to  nIn 
traordinary  virtues  and  ardent  zeal  of  this  ( to  their  Christian  duties,  and  to  attend  Ai 
young  gentleman  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of/ divine  service  then  performed  amongst  th& 
unbounded  praise  and  admiration  by  those  (  His  zealous  appeals  inflamed  the  latent  ipiA 
who  knew  him :  while  his  useful  labors  and )  of  faith  in  the  hearts  of  many  that  had  kif 
many  acts  of  benevolence  claim  the  gratitude  (  been  indifferent  to  the  calls  of  religioD,  ui 
and  veneration  of  St.  Patrick's  congregation  in  )  who,  but  for  him,  might  have  entirely  depofei 
particular.  Mr.  John  Floyd  was  bom  inEng-  ( from  the  faith  of  their  fiithers.    By  such  » 
land,  of  Protestant  parents,  and  brought  up  in  ^  ployments  as  these  ho  prepared  himself  k 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.    In  /  the  dignified  office  of  priest.    After  his  oi^ 
eariy  manhood  he  l>ecame  acquainted  with  the  (  nation,  in  1795,  he  was   appointed  to  Ai 
Rev.  John  Thayer,  w^ho,  having  been  a  Pro- ;  charge  of  St.  Patrick's  congregation,  wkick 
testant  minister  in  Boston,  his  native  city,  ( he  visited  twice  a  week,  celebrating  masfli 
became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion, )  preaching  every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  Bi 
while  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  about  the  year  1782.  (  manners  are  represented  to  have  been 
He  resided  some  time  in  France  and  England,  S  and  exemplary,  and  his  style  of  pi 
and  was  subsequently  parish  priest  in  the  city  )  very  earnest  and  effective.    His  inst: 
of  Cork  in  Ireland.    Mr.  Floyd  met  Rev.  Mr.  j  to  his  flock  required  a  rigid  performanei  tf 
Thayer*  in  England,  and  was  induced  to  ex- }  every  duty  of  religion, 
amine  the  grounds  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  the  i     Besides  that  loAy  charity  which  seeb  Ai 
result  of  which  examination  was  his  conver- )  salvation  of  souls,  and  which  he  exerted  «it 
sion.    Leaving  his  native  countr}*,  Mr.  Floyd  (  an  untiring  zeal,  his  heart  was  sensibly  liw 
went  to  France,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  S  to  the  temporal  wants  of  his  suffering  feDir 
studies  for  the  priesthood,  when  the  horrors  of)  creatures.    Although  austere  to  himself 
the  French  revolution  compelled  him  to  fly ;  (was  assiduous  in  contributing  to  the  coi 
and  uniting  himself  to  the  little  band  of  Rev. )  others.    Destitute  of  money  himself,  be . 
Mr.  Nagot,  he  was  one  of  the  first  student:^  of  v  ed  the  cause  of  the  poor  with  those  who  vfli 
St.  Mary's  in  Baltimore,  in  1791,  where  he )  able  to  relieve  their  wants.     He  has  ta* 
completed  his  studies,  and  was  ordained  priest,  ( known  to  go  to  the  houses  of  some  ofM 
on  the  19th  Dec,  1795.  |  parishioners  in  the  drear  nights  of  wakk 

While  yet  a  student,  he  gave  most  efficient  (  and  solicit  wood,  which  he  aAerwaids  cairiei 
aid  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gamier,  in  forming  the  )  in  his  arms,  to  the  hovels  of  some  poor  ei» 
congregation  of  St.  Patrick*s.  His  flrst  care  ( tures  whom  he  knew  to  be  suffering  for  Ifci 
was  to  establish  a  course  of  religious  instruc-  ^  want  of  fuel.  In  the  winter  of  1796,  iM 
tion  ibr  the  cliildrcn ;  and  as  the  previous  ab-  /  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow.ki 
sence  of  all  catechetical  tuition  made  it  diffi-  s  went  to  the  houses  of  several  of  his  congR- 
cult  to  collect  them  for  that  purpose,  and  to  [  gation  at  midnight,  and  made  them  rise,  vd 
persuailo  them  of  its  utility,  he  went  from  <  go  to  the  aid  of  a  poor  woman  who  wu  lyi< 
house  to  house,  and  solicited  parents  to  send  /  very  ill  and  in  great  want.  It  adds  to  tbi 
their  children  to  him,  that  they  might  be  ( merit  of  his  solicitude,  that  thia  sealou  pn- 
taught  their  prayers  and  catechism.    Nor  was  ;  tor  did  not  reside  upon  the  6eki  of  hit  hbofl 

•teee  "An  account  of  the  omvertioii  of  the  S  and  charities;   in  perfbfmiag   the  office  d 
JUt.  Jdo,  Thayer,"  &c.    Hartford. Conn., V^SA.^  isi\tiviV«cv(i^«Af9\«\A  ^mL  te  taTam  tbi#- 
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the  length  of  the  city;  the  seminary  where  (  arrival,  writing  from  thence  to  a  member  of 
he  resided,  being  at  one  extremity  of  Balti-  ^  8t.  Patrick's,  he  says :  "  Be  so  good  as  to  pre- 
■ore,  and  St.  Patrick^a  at  the  other.  ('  sent  ray  best  compliments  to  my  dear  and 

His  was  the  destiny  to  do  much  in  a  short  (  beloved  friends  of  the  Point.    I  cannot  men- 
tine;  so  bright  a  star  was  soon  to  set:  but  |  tion  here  all  their  names,  but  tcll  them  that 
it  vent  down  in  the  fulness  of  its  brilliancy.  ( their  persons    are  deeply  engraved    on  my 
Mr.  Floyd  had  always  been  conspicuous  for  /  heart,  and  shall  never  be  forgotten."    He  al- 
ia zealous  attention  to  the  sick ;   and  the  ( ways  cherished  a  fond  remembrance  of  his 
yrikw  fever  having  visited^  the  community  ;  friends  in  America,  and  inquired  of  every  one 
if  which  his  congregation  was  a  part«  fur-  /  he  met  from  Baltimore  after  the  welfare  of 
Inbed  him  ample  scope  for  tlie  exercise  of  ( his  former  flock :  often  expressing  a  wish  to 
(ke  most  sacred  offices  of  charity,  in  the  midst )  visit  them  again.     Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
of  pestilence,  and  in  the  face  of  death.    On  ^  Paris,  he  \%Tote  to  a  member  of  St.  Patrick's 
Smday,  the  4th  of  September.  1797,  while  /  congregation :   "  I  profit  by  the  opportunity 
edebrating  mass,  he  was  summoned  to  attend  (  of  a  French  gentleman  going  to  Baltimore,  to 
I  person  dying  with  the  yellow  fever.    Imme- )  recall  myself  to  your  remembrance.    I  oflen 
Ibteiy  after  mass,  without  stopping  to  take  ( walk  in  spirit  in  your  street,  and  call  at  your 
By  refreshment,  and  of  course  still  fasting  /  house.     Oh !  when  shall  I  be  favored  once 
ince  the  preceding  night,  he  started  on  his )  more,  with  the   pleasure  of  your   cheerful 
iflit  to  the  sick  person.    On  his  return,  and  (  company?    I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  this 
lefore  sitting  down  to  dinner,  he  complained  /  life :  every  tiling  seems  to  conspire  against 
if  being  sick,  and  was  sent  to  the  house  of  ( my  return  and  thwart  my  warmest  wishes ; 
he  venerable  Bishop  Carroll,  where  he  re-  /  the  will  of  God  be  done !    I  ought  not  to  be 
Mdned  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  ^  so  much  troubled  about  the  place  of  my  exile, 
lie  following   Thursday.      He   was  in    the  )  for  the  few  days  I  have  to  live  in  this  worid. 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  a  ^  Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  compliments  to 
priest  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  )  my  dear  and  beloved  flock ;  O  tcll  tliem  that 

The  members  of  his  congregation  attended  ^  I  carry  them  all  in  my  heart,  and  that  I  offer 
ilb  funeral  from  the  house  of  the  bishop,  to  ;  them  up  very  often  to  my  God,  when  I  ascend 
(he  eastern  burial  ground,  in  which  he  had }  to  his  altar.  Tell  them  to  pray  Almighty 
Rqaested  to  be  interred,  in  preference  to  the  )  God  for  mc." 

bvial  ground  around  St.  Peter's  Church :  the  )  At  this  period,  the  venerable  writer  was 
(kaer  being  near  the  people  for  whose  salva-  (  engaged  in  teaching  Hebrew,  and  delivering 
hoo  he  had  labored  so  faithruUy.  The  tomb- 1  lectures  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  the  semi- 
•toae  which  still  marks  his  grave,  was  the  ( nar}'  of  St  Sulpitius,  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  a 
|jft  of  Miss  Ann  Barry,  elder  daughter  of ;  striking  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  his  heart, 
the  late  James  Barry,  an  eminent  merchant  ( that  in  the  halls  of  science  in  which  he  so 
of  Baltimore.  ^  much  delighted,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the 

After  the  death  of  this  good  pastor,  the  ( luxuries  of  noble  libraries,  and  the  society  of 
veteran  Gamier  resumed  the  care  of  St.  Pat-  \  learned  men,  in  the  capital  of  his  native 
rick's  congregation,  which  had  increased  con- ,/  countr}',  la  belle  France,  he  could  cherish  a 
aderably  since  he  had  first  known  it.  Their  (  fond  remembrance  of  tlie  little  congregation 
condition  too  was  improved  :  they  were  wor- ,-  in  .^pple  alley,  for  whom  he  had  toiled  during 
■hipping  in  their  own  church.  He  continued  i  many  years,  as  a  poor  American  missionary, 
his  n'sits  twice  a  week,  until  the  appointment  I  His  merits  were  appreciated  by  Rev.  Mr. 
iftbe  Rev.  Mr.  Cuddy,  in  May,  1803;  and  f  Emery,  then  Superior,  a  man  distinguished 
n  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  Rev.  Mr.  ^  for  his  great  learning,  wisdom  and  piety. 
Samierlefl  Baltimore,  on  his  return  to  France,  (  Rev.  Mr.  Gamier  continued  his  profound 
riutber  he  had  been  recalled  by  his  superior. )  labors  as  tuacher  until  the  year  ISll,  when  on 
Te  arrived  at  Antwerp,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  /  the  death  of  Mr.  Duclot,  successor  to  Mr. 
nd  on  the  15th  of  July,  two  days  after  his  I  Emery,  he  was  elected  Superior  Generai  ^ 
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tha  Society  of  St.  Snlpitiiu,  which  hononble )  Hii  career  wu  ihoity  and  hia  and 
poet  he  hafl  now  occupied  for  more  than  thirty  S  While  faithfully  engaged  in  visiting 
years.  /he  contracted  the  deadly  yellow  fi 

It  hae  been  already  itated  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  \  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  dep 
Cuddy  succeeded  the  Aev.  Mr.  Gamier  in  the  )  life  on  the  5th  of  October,  1804,  amid 
care  of  St.  Patrick's.  Kev.  Michael  Cuddy  ( regrets  of  his  congregation,  by  whoi 
was  a  native  of  Ireland — ^who  arriving  in  ( universally  beloved.  According  tc 
America  in  his  youth,  studied  humanities )  quest,  expressed  on  his  death-bed, 
at  Georgetown  College,  entered  the  Seminary  ( was  buried  within  the  church,  near 
of  St  Mary's  at  Baltimore,  on  the  12th  Sep-  \  door,  that  his  spiritual  children  mig 
tember,  1800,  and  there  completed  his  course  )  minded  to  pray  for  the  repose  of 
of  theology.  While  a  student,  he  taught  S  whenever  they  entered  the  chord) 
catechism  at  St.  Peter's  Church  for  about /the  present  St.  Patrick's  Church  v 
three  years ;  and  very  soon  alter  his  ordina-  ( pleted,  the  body  was  deposited  w 
tion  in  May,  1803,  was  appointed  rector  of )  vestibule,  and  a  plain  white  marble  i 
St.  Patrick's  Church.  He  was  the  first  pastor  ( a  simple  inscription  near  the  front  do 
of  this  congregation  who  made  his  residence  >  the  place  where  rest  the  remains  of 
among  his  people ;  and  the  first  who  received  ?  shepherd  who  laid  down  his  lifi 
a  salary  from  them,  which  was  fixed  at  four  |  flock. 

hundred  dollars ;  and  was  raised  by  a  quarterly  )  The  period  for  holding  the  genera 
contribution  of  one  dollar  from  each  head  of  a  ( arrived,  and  found  St.  Patrick's  Chu 
family.  The  collection  of  this  small  sum  was  )  out  a  pastor.  Among  the  learned  t 
sometimes  difficult.  By  the  liberality  of  one  (  priests,  which  the  French  revolu 
of  the  congregation,  the  late  Mr.  Garret  Pren- ;  driven  to  Baltimore,  was  the  Rev.  Mi 
deville,  the  priest  was  allowed  the  use  of  a  ( ville :  a  man  whose  name  is  hallow< 
house,  rent  free,  and  with  a  young  Irishman  S  memory  of  all  who  knew  him !  H 
for  his  servant,  he  commenced  house-keeping;  ( himself  to  Bishop  Carroll,  who  gladly 
but  soon  discontinued,  and  became  an  inmate  \  his  services  for  conducting  the  Jubil 
in  the  family  of  the  late  Capt.  Dan.  McMeal, )  Patrick's  Church,  in  which  he  was 
where  he  remained  a  welcome  guest  until  his  \  sisted  in  preaching,  and  hearing  coi 
death.  This  good  priest,  was  remarkably  as-  \  by  llov.  M.  Flaget  and  Rev.  M.  Da 
siduous  in  his  duties.  He  sang  high  mass  and  (  of  whom  have  since  been  bishops, 
preached,  when  his  strength  seemed  much  ;  Some  future  numbers  of  these  Sket 
impaired  by  previous  labors  and  fasting.  He  (  be  devoted  to  the  biography  of  this  i 
preached  with  much  earnestness,  manifesting  ^  priest,  by  whose  zealous  exertions 
great  zeal  and  piety.  His  general  deportment )  sent  beautiful  edifice  known  as  St 
very  modest  and  his  manners  retiring.  (  Church  was  erected. 


THE     WOODEN    CROSS. 

BY   C   SCHXID. 

Translated  from  the  French. 
CHAPTsa  IX.  I  est  grief,  was  sitting  in  the  parioi 

/v.  Anf  nft^  h^hu  \  *^"^^-    '^^^  thought  of  being  driven 

Oompm  after  troubU.  }  -^i  v  u-.  i  j    u 

s  house  with  his  poor  children  made  fa 

WHILST  Sophia  was  praying  in  the  gar- )  der.    His  heart  was  beating  with  anx 
ret»  William,  plunged  in  the  deep-  ( in  the  feverish  excitement  that  ovei 
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B,  he  was  obliged  to  open  a  window  to  take )  that  God  will  come  to  our  assistance  ?  I  am 
atfa,  when  he  gave  a  free  vent  to  his  tears,  s  very  certain  of  it."  The  father,  sensibly 
Bch  he  had  always  restrained  in  the  pre- )  moved,  casting  a  mournful  look  towards  heav- 
Ke  of  his  dear  Sophia,  and  began  with  fer-  s  en,  said  with  a  sigh  :  '*  O  my  God,  look  down 
r  to  implore  the  assistance  of  heaven.  )  upon  these  poor  children,  and  take  pity  on 

The  two  children  were  playing  in  the  room,  ( them  !'* 

1  did  not  appear  to  pay  attention  to  their )  It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  mother  en- 
lier ;  nevertheless  the  little  Frederick  per-  ( tered.  Though  the  tear  drops  were  still  upon 
fed  that  he  was  weeping,  and,  behold,  this  }  her  cheeks,  her  countenance  was  gay  and 
dy  boy  foi^ets  his  play-things  scattered  in  c  joyous.  With  one  hand  she  held  up  the  cru- 
middle  of  the  floor,  runs  towards  his  fath-  S  cifix,  the  brilliant  cross  enclosed  within  it, 
and,  stretching  out  his  arms,  says  to  him )  and  with  the  other  she  pointed  towards  hea- 
I  most  soothing  and  tender  tone  :  "  Papa,  {  ven,  as  much  as  to  tell  her  husband  that  God 
at  makes  you  cry  ?^*  )  was  going  to  send  them  a  miraculous  assis- 

'My  dear  Frederick,"  replied  his  father,  \  tance.  Overpowered  by  her  feelings  she 
oa  know  that  our  neighbor,  the  rich  Gas- }  could  not  speak.  William  regarded  her  with 
dp  wishes  to  drive  us  away,  and  sell  our  (  an  air  of  astonishment ;  he  did  not  understand 
■e  and  garden,  and  all  that  we  possess,  to  ;  her  action,  nor  her  transport  of  joy  at  so  sad 
'  the  money  which  we  have  borrowed  from  )  a  moment.  But  Sophia  having  opened  the 
I.  You  saw  but  lately  how  enraged  he  was  S  wooden  crucifix,  showed  him  the  golden  cross 
wishes  to  drive  us  out  of  doors  and  reduce  )  glittering  with  diamonds  which  she  had  found; 
!o  begfgary.  Help  me  then  to  pray  Grod  to  s  and  related  to  him  the  manner  by  which  she 
wire  us  from  so  great  a  misfortune."  '  happened  at  that  instant  to  discover  tliis  trea- 

^rederick  t>cgan  to  cry  bitterly ;  he  joined  \  sure. 

little  hands,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  witli }  William  could  not  believe  either  his  ears  or 
nppliant  look,  and  said :  "  O  Almighty  i  his  eyes !  A  happiness  so  great  and  so  unex- 
i,  who  art  our  Father  in  heaven,  the  bad  ,  pccted  seemed  to  him  a  prodigy  easy  to  the 
ipard  wishes  to  take  our  house  from  us.  <  almighty  power  of  God,  but  he  did  not  believe 
not  let  him,  I  beseech  you."  \  that  his  family  and  himself  had  reason  to  ex- 

Whea  little  Theresa  heard  this,  and  saw  her  {  pect  so  striking  a  favor  from  the  Divine  Good- 
(ttiercr>-ing,  and  bohj'ld  tears  in  the  eyes  of;  ness.  He  took  the  precious  crucifix,  his 
f  good  papa,  she  also  began  to  cr>',  and  /  hands  trembled,  his  heart  palpitated  with  hope 
iffiam  trembled  lest  his  wife  should  hear  )  and  fear,  and  the  tears  filling  his  eyes  for  some 
riobs  and  cries  of  the  child.  He  took  her }  time  impeded  his  sight ;  however,  afler  having 
Ml  his  knees  to  quiet  her,  but  joining  her  \  examined  well,  he  was  convinced  that  his  wife 

idi  and  raisins;  tlicm  towards  heaven,  she  /  had  not  been  deceived  and  that  their  sorrows 

) 
edout  without  ceasing :  "  O  Almighty  God,  \  were  about  to  end. 

10  art  always  so  goo<i,  I  pray  you,  oh  !  I  ^     Transported  with  joy  and  gratitude,  he  fell 

Meehyou,  come,  come  to  the  assistance  of -.  upon  his  knees,  clasped  his  hands  and  ex- 

r  papa,  that  he  may  not  cry  any  more."        'i  claimed :  *'  O  my  God,  how  good  and  bounti- 

Fbe  father  had  laid  upon  the  window  sill  (  ful  thou  art !  how  admirable  is  thy  providence 

I  knife  and  an  apple  which  he  intended  to  ^  in  every  thing !  how  adorable  in  all  its  ways ! 

ide  between  his  children.    He  hastened  to  /  with  what  kindness  dost  thou  hear  the  prayers 

K  the  apple  and  gave  it  to  Theresa  to  di-  (  of  the  unfortunate,  and  deign  to  come  to  their 

t  her  attention  and  to  arrest  her  sobbing, )  aid !    We  were  in  the  deepest  affliction,  we 

I  Frederick  said  to  her  with  all  the  good-  s  implored  thy  mercy,  and  behold,  in  a  moment 

I  and  simplicity  of  his   heart :    "  Look  /  thou  hast  changed  our  tears  of  anguish  into 

B,  sister,  if  you  will  be  quiet  and  not  cry,  ( tears  of  joy  and  gratitude." 

ill  lea%-e  you  the  whole  apple  !  do  not  cry,  j     *«  Yes,"  he  observed,  in  rising  up,  *<  these 

eg  you,"  added  he,  (at  the  same  instant  (  diamonds  are  of  considerable  value,  and  more 

idng  into  tears),  "for,  don't  you  know,  ^  than  sufficient  to  pay  our  debts ;  thus  shall  we 
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w/t  !*#■  Ml  )ii4  p'lwi  r  l'./|fi/«.  iM  ff/.in  our  horn**;  jiaid  the  oM  geDtleman,  with  an  air  of  k 
WP  will  k"#'|i  f.iir  lifMi«.,  our  f^anl«;/i,  all  that ,  ness,  **it  is  very  well  for  you,  I  am  rejoki 
Wfl  |K»^w.«.  AMI  it  Id  r;«Hl  who  ijrnnf*  im  thin  '  see  it.  Yoa  now  behold  the  Terificatk 
fairor  liy  niikitii;  u^  find  fhi-<ifr  di;irnond}i,»*         {  what  I  then  told  you.    Yei,  God  is biflif 

"  All  •"  iriiMl  liitli.  Fmlirirk.  ••  it  iii  not  then  |  aMisting  those  who  caU  upon  him  in  tiw 
In  iTRifi  fhiit  we  hnvo  pniyid  lo  (M !  Indf'cd  S  of  affliction.  No  one  implores  his  aid  in ' 
//*  /•  wy  (rrifwl.  sirirr  lin  Im^i  hftanl  un  so5  Uii  hcl^,  indeed,  does  not  always  cm 
}illrlily."    ••  Vfff,  wilhoiit  drmbt/*  ansNvi!Tcii\\kToiii\A\3«m^\tk«^'^q^&KA^%,tnBBarai 
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it ;  the  means  which  he  hai  taken  to  ?  certainty :  this  object  belongs  to  you ;  keep 
you  in  the  hour  of  distress,  should  be  S  it;  or  else,  this  does  not  belong  to  you;  look 
am<»g  extraordinary  events :  but  it )  for  the  true  owner  that  yon  may  restore  it  to 
that  God  never  abandons  thosa^who  s  him  and  that  your  conscience  may  not  be 
their  confidence  in  him.     He  whispers  ;  burthened  with  a  sin.    But  you,  dear  Sophia, 
ion  to  their  heart ;  he  sustains  them  ( you  may  be  jMsHectly  at  ease  in  reference  to 
ttiey  may  not  sink  under  the  pressure  of )  your  own  case;  you  have  a  right  to  keep 
le.     He  teaches  them  how  to  turn  (  what  you  have  found,  it  is  your  lawful  pro* 
sorrows  to  a  good  account,  to   their  S  perty.    It  is  probable  that  Madam  de  Linden 
tent   and   sanctification,   and   knows  j  herself  was  ignorant  of  the  treasure  concealed 
bow  to  bring  their  sufferings  to  a  happy  j  in  the  wooden  cross,  which  was  an  old  family 
You  have  had  many  proofs  of  it  in  the  /  piece.    It  came  to  her,  no  doubt,  from  an 
of  your  life.    From  your  infancy  to  ( uncle  who  had  long  before  held  a  high  station 
day  he  has  been  to  you  a  vigilant  and ;  in  the  church.    But  your  right  to  it  is  not 
lather,  and  has  never  ceased  to  assist  ( founded  upon  this  circumstance,  which  would 
protect  you.    Preserve  then  an  unshaken  )  rather  impose  upon  you  the  obligation  of  re- 
lence  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  I  storing  the  diamonds  which  she  had  unknow- 
Son,  and  faithfully  perform  his  holy  )  ingly  given  you ;  what  is  certain,  however,  is 
In  all  your  afflictions,  have  recourse  to  ?  that  your  generous  benefactress,  by  bequeath- 
patemal  goodness.    Bring  up  your  chil-  \  ing  to  you  any  one  of  her  jewels,  which  after 
in  the  fear  of  God ;  he  will  make  their )  mature  reflection  you  might  choose,  evidently 
sure,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  \  wished  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  selecting 
guide  and  protector  until  be  has  united  )  the  most  precious  of  all.    If  she  and  you  had 
to  himself  in  the  celestial  abode  of  eter-  ( known    that   this   wooden    cross   contained 
and  never-ending  joy."  )  another  richer  one.  Madam  de  Linden  would 

le  Sophia  thanked  Divine  Providence  ( not  have  changed  her  mind,  and  you  could 
the  signal  &vor  which  he  had  bestowed  by  )  have  taken  the  diamond  cross,  even  if  it  had 
discovery  of  the  diamond  cross,  she  had  a }  been  known  to  exist  among  her  effects.    You 
iple  that  disturbed  her  mind,  and  it  was  S  made  choice  of  it,  believing  that  you  only 
apally  in  relation  to  this  diificulty  that )  took  a  plain  cross,  with  which,  through  a  no- 
came  to  consult  the  aged  clergyman.  (  ble  disinterestedness  and  a  love  of  peace, 
'  Can  I,"  said  she  to  him,  "  consider  this )  you  were  satisfied.    It  is  not  the  less  your 
cross  as  my  lawful  property  ?    Would  (  own  on  that  account.    Behold,  my  child,  how 
[not  be  unjust  to  retain  an  object  of  so  great )  Divine  Providence  has  rewarded  this  love  of 
»p  or  to  sell  it  for  my  own  profit  ?    Would  ?  peace,  which  caused  you  to  prefer  an  object 
bjinot  be  a  kind  of  robbery,  to  the  prejudice  of  S  apparently  of  no  pecuniary  value,  to  the  most 
fts  hein  of  my  former  benefactress  ?    It  is  )  precious  jewels ;  sec  how  God  has  ordained 
cntunly  the  richest  jewel  she  has  left !    Is  every  thing  for  your  good.    You  tliought  that 
far  to  commit  a  sin,  by  not  quickly  restoring  \  you  had  only  a  simple  token  of  the  affection 
it  to  the  family  of  Madam  de  Linden."  ( of  your  benefactress,  and  behold,  under  this 
*'Tbe  scniple  which  you  have,"  answered )  plain  covering,  he  had  concealed  a  treasure, 
fte  prudent  pastor,  "  does  honor  to  your  con-  (  which  he  discovers  to  you  at  a  moment  when 
Kience,  and   proves  the   sincerity  of  your; you  thought  yourself  ruined.     Ah!    never 
piety.    The  laws  of  God  forbid  us  to  retain  ( forget  the   infinite   goodness  which  he  has 
nyustly  the  goods  of  another,  and  a  christian  S  shown  to  you  and  your  family.    These  dia- 
riioald  always  dread  the  violation  of  those  holy  /  monds  are  magnificent,"  added  the  venerable 
eoomiandments.    When  he  entertains  a  doubt  ( pastor,  "they  are  worth  three  thousand  crowns, 
about  any  thing  that  falls  into  his  possession, )  Receive  them  as  coming  from  God ;  sell  them ; 
aad  be  cannot  satisfy  his  mind  upon  the  sub-  s  and  let  a  portion  of  the  money  be  used  to  pay 
jee^  his  iint  duty  is  to  consult  some  pious  and )  your  debts  and  reinstate  you  in  business,  and 
ioftiucted  penon,  who  can  tell  him  with  I  the  rest  you  can  reserve  for  some  future  wanU. 
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"  Enjoy  your  prosperity  with  moderation,  S 
and  by  the  practice  of  virtue  correspond  to  ■ 
the  blessings  which  the  Lord  bestows  upon  >. 
you.  Preserve  with  care  the  wooden  cross  ;  / 
let  it  pass  to  your  posterity  as  a  precious  sou-  ^ 
venir  of  your  benefactress,  the  virtuous  Mad- ) 
am  De  Linden,  and  still  more  to  recall  the  ( 
special  protection  of  God,  who  has  so  gra-  ) 
ciously  provided  for  your  happiness."  / 

The  pious  old  man  put  back  the  diamond  ) 
cross  into  the  wooden  case,  in  closing  which  ) 
he  said :  **  Who  would  im<igine  that  this  sim- ; 
pie  crucifix  contained  so  rich  a  jewel  ?  .  But, ) 
in  fact,  this  crucifix,  such  as  we  now  see  it,  ^ 
is  a  true  emblem  of  the  troubles  and  atilictions  ) 
of  life,  which  we  Christians  also  term  crosses.  J 
This  is  a  beautiful  expression,  full  of  mean- ) 
ing.  Exteriorly,  aiilictions  rosemhle  the  wooil,  - 
the  outside  of  which  presents  nothing  attract- 
ive ;  while  it  conceals  a  treasure  more  pre- 
cious than  gold  itself.  Crosses,  that  is  to  say 
afflictions,  draw  us  near  to  God,  and  make  us  ) 
acquainted  with  the  nothingness  of  earthly  i 
things ;  they  ser\'c  to  cx})iate  our  faults,  to ) 
correct  our  failings ;  they  exercise  us  in  tlie  I 
practice  of  confidence  in  God,  of  patience  and  ') 
humility,  and  thus  dispose  \is  to  relish  the  joys  / 
of  heaven.  Let  these  rcllcctions  sustain  you  ') 
in  all  the  reverses  and  troubles  of  life,  and, ) 
far  from  deeming  it  a  misfortune  when  God  ^ 
shall  visit  you  with  some  trial,  view  it  as  a  / 
real  happiness,  a  real  blessing.  The  hour  will  I 
come  when  the  coarse  and  unseemly  covering  ) 
that  hides  that  treasure,  will  fall  into  dust,  and  ) 
the  valuable  jewel  will  present  itself  to  your  ; 
view  in  ail  its  grandeur ;  then  will  you  behold  ■' 
with  unbounded  admiration  the  fruits  of  vir-  ( 
tue  and  patience,  ten  thousand  times  more  (- 
precious  than  all  the  gold  of  the  world.  { 

"  If  that  moment  does  not  always  arrive  / 
here  below,  we  shall  acknowledge  at  least  in  '^ 
the  next  life  tliat  every  affliction  suffered  on  ) 
earth  was  a  real  and  an  immense  benefit,  j 
although  we  thought  quite  otherwise,  and  that ) 
God  by  this  means  was  enriching  us  for  all  ^ 
eternity,  and  preparing  for  us  a  felicity  which  ) 
will  last  when  this  world  will  have  ceased  to ) 
exist,  and  all  its  magnificence,  and  treasures, 
and  jewels  will  be  but  a  confused  heap  of  dust 
and  Rshcs.** 
The  pastor  was  acquainted  in  \hc  toviti  mV^ 


an  honest  jeweller,  who  was  one  of  Ins  ■• 
merous  friends,  and,  as  the  infirmities  of  Itl 
old  man  did  not  permit  him  to  wkUc  vft{ 
ease,  he  sent  him  a  request  to  wait  uponbii 
at  his  house. 

The  jeweller,  although  engaged  in  an 
tive    business,  immediately  repaired  to 
appointed  place.    After  having  examiiwdj 
cross  very  attentively,  and  been  asked  byl 
clergyman  if  he  wished  to  buy  it,  and  st' 
price,  he  answered  that  he  would  give 
thousand  crowns  for  it,  one  thousand  in  oil 
and  the  balance  in  twelve  and  eighteen  moaftfj 

Sophia,  to  her  great  joy,  as  we  msjirf 
imagine,  received  upon  tlie  spot  the  first  pif* 
ment  of  a  thousand  crowns. 

As  she  had  no  design  of  concealing  her  ^ 
luck  from  any  one,  the  news  of  so  extnonfr 
nary  an  event  eoon  spread  throughout  Ibi 
town ;  and,  as  most  of  the  relations  of  Maia  | 
De  Linden  lived  in  this  place,  they  were  i 
slow  in  hearing  it.    They  immediately  i 
bled  and  held  a  family  council,  in  whidii 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  call  Sophii 
fore  the  court,  to  obtain  from  her  the 
which  she  had  found;  "for,*'  said  these] 
and  covetous  people,  "  it  would  be  altoglfti.j 
unreasonable  to  give  as  a  souvenir  to  a  bcgftj 
like  Sophia  a  diamond  cross  worth  three  I 
sand  crowns !    We  could  not,  really,  fittf\ 
any  thing  more  foolish  !" 

This  resolution  was  already  taken  whnl 
honest  old  Mr.  De  Hagen  entered, 
learned  the  object  of  the  meeting  ( which  ^ 
held  at  his  country-house  situated  nevAl 
suburbs  of  the  town),  and  the  deciska  ^^ 
which  they  had  come,  he  exclaimed  in  a  I 
of  just  indignation,  and   striking  the  flotf 
several  times  with  his  cane :  "  believe  M^ 
you  had  better  cease  your  complaints  indN'- 
main  quiet.    You  may  consider  youiMb^i 
fortunate  if  your  unjust  demands  do  notmAj 
the  public  ear.    And  if  your  ezasperatioBl 
not  entirely  taken  away  the  use  of  your 
son,  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.    If,  at  thi 
time   the   inheritance  was  divided,  yoa  al 
knew  that  a  precious  treasure  was  inclosed  ii 
that  cross  which  you  so  much  despised,  mA 
Sophia  persisted  iu  choosiiig  that  enas  of  dii^ 
monds,  you  coold  not  have  pceventid  bvs 
^ot^  ^Kjcm^t^  \&  >iDdt  ^n■A  of  tht  wiU^  yM 
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if^t  to  object  to  it;  Sophia  WW  per^chnigh  at  you.  Tako  can,  tfami,  not  to  kt 
listless  of  her  choice.  I  teD  yon,  |  your  complaints  be  csiried  beibn  the  tiibiu 
re,  be  quiet,  and  put  an  end  to  your )  nals,  foryou  would  ftiniish  a  gieat  detl  ftr the 
onbecomin^  and  avaricious  preten- 1  malicious  railleiy  of  the  world,  and  your  ^u- 

/  pidity  would  expose  you  to  anivefsal  eon- 
eover,  if  you  have  lost  this  rich  jewel,  \  tempt" 

rowniaull;  you  ought  to  regard  this)  Furious  as  the  relations  of  Madam  De  Un- 
I  slight  punishment  of  your  want  of  (den  were  against  poor  Sophia,  fliey  wen 
for  your  deceased  aunt,  and  of  your )  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  De 
itedness  towards  the  poor  orphan.  rHagen*8  remarks,  and  tiiey  abtndotMwl  tilt 
is  day  you  have  not  ceased  to  laugh  { idea  of  a  law-suit 

hoice  which  Sophia  made  of  an  old )  Sophia  in  the  meantime  retired  ftam  Urn 
wood,  as  you  called  it  in  derision.  ( curate's  house  in  possession  of  a  tfaousaBd 
gh  no  longer;  but  eveiy  one  will) crowns. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN.  ;  the  whciU  edifice  dieappeearedftom  wey  view  ;  ens 

T«sioN  or  A  JEW  AT  EOM..  'J^^^.f^j  Y  \  "^  f^  ""^  concniiraUd  aU 

)  the  light,  and  tn  the  midet  of  the  ghry  vthiehU 
(Coaduded  from  oarl«iNo.)  mJIU,  appeared  high  abovethe  great  aUar^grm^ 

r  tins  apparently  delirious  tmo^oTi\lnilUantyfiMofmajeetyand9weetneee,theyi^» 
way,  Ratisbonne,  with  a  countenance  \  gin  Mart,  euch  at  the  it  figured  on  my  medai. 
At  with  joy,  embraced  me,  and  re-  S  Jin  irresistible  power  impelled  me  towards  her, 
that  I  would  take  him  at  once  to  a )  17ie  virgin  made  a  sign  to  me  with  her  hand 
%  He  wished  to  know  when  he  could  ( to  kneel  down,  and  the  teemed  to  toy  to  me,  *  It 
baptism,  without  which  he  said  he  /  u  toeU.''  She  spoke  not,  but  1  understood  aO." 
t  how  he  could  live.  He  sighed  for  (  This  short  recital  was  made  to  us  by  Ratis- 
■ness  of  the  martyrs  whose  torments )  bonne,  interrupting  himself  often,  as  if  to  re- 
Ictured  on  the  walls  of  the  church  in  (  cover  his  breath,  and  get  the  better  of  tiia 
«  had  been.  He  then  said  that  he  )  emotion  which  oppressed  him.  We  listened 
yf  explain  himself  to  me  until  after  he )  to  him  with  a  sacred  awe,  mingled  with  joy 
dned  the  permission  of  a  priest  so  to  ( and  gratitude,  admiring  the  depths  of  God's 
r,**  said  he, "  that  which  I  have  to  say )  ways,  and  the  ineffable  treasures  of  his  mercy, 
lot  to  say  except  upon  my  knees."  (  One  phrase  particulariy  struck  us,  from  its 
acted  him  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  )  mysterious  character, — *<  She  spoke  fio(,  but  I 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  placed  him  under  (  understood  aU!**  From  that  moment  it  was 
of  Father  Villefort,  who  asked  him  )  sufficient  merely  to  hear  Ratisbonne  ;  the 
In  himself.  Then  Ratisbonne  drew )  Catholic  faith  exhaled,  as  it  were,  from  his 
Mdal,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  showed  it )  heart  like  a  precious  perfume  from  the  vase 
1  czdaimed— « 1  have  seen  Her  ! )  enclosing  it,  but  not  restraining  its  fragrance. 
nSiN  Her  !"  He  was  still  in  a  state  S  He  spoke  of  the  real  presence  as  a  man  who 
Bidtement ;  but  he  soon  after  became )  believed  in  it  with  all  the  energy  of  his  mind* 
1  expressed  himself  in  the  following  s  or  reth^,  indeed,  to  use  a  more  adequate  ex- 

/  presslon,  who  felt  it.    Taking  leave  of  Father 
i  Ism  icarcebf  a  fino  moments  m  the  I  Villefort,  we  went  to  return  thanks  to  God,  to 
^kmeOlof  a  sudden  Ifttt  mi^lfooer- ;  St.  Maxy  Migor,  and  then  to  St.  Petard. 
Ihhafeiim  of  mind,  I  raised  my  eyes:  (^     It  is  Impossible  fer  me  to  describe  thaaesteaj 
»L.  I* — No.  7.  Im 
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of  Batubonne,  when  he  fouDd  himself  in  these  )  of  the  dead  in  a  state  of  agitation,  I  bdil 

chorebes.    "  Ah  !'*  said  he,  pressin<^  my  hand  most  said  of  joy,  which  immediatelj  fari 

in  his,  "  I  now  comprehend  that  feelinj;  of  love  their  attention  upon  me,  and  induced  ftnk 

which  the  Catholics  hare  for  their  chnrche? ;  feel  that  I  had  sometliinz  importaLt  to  fr 

I  appreciate  that  piety  which  has  iir^ed  them  clo5e.    They  all  went  with  me  to  an  iHjai' 

to  embellij:h  those  sacred  buiMings  by  all  the  ins^  room,  and  I  hastily  related  to  then  enf  | 

means  in  their  power.    How  happy  one  fecld  thing  that  had  passed.    It  was  news 

bexe !  one  can  scarcely  be  inclined  ever  to  go  heaven  which  I  bad  brought  them.    Tbel 

away?     It  is  not   earth — all  is  heavenly."  of  grief  changed  in  a  moment  to  tears  off 

When  he  approached  the  altar  where  the  most  itude.    The  hearts  of  the  afflicted  were 
blessed  sacrament  was  prescr^'ed,  the  Real '  enabled  to  support  i«ith  entire  refignitel 

Pteience  of  the  Divinity  came  upon  him  with  trnc  Christians  the  most  severe  sacrificoil 

such  powerful  influence,  that  he  appeared  as  if  last  of  those  which  death  imposes— the 

he  should  lose  his  senses  if  he  had  not  imme-  '  adieu  to  the  remains  of  him  whom  thcjhMij 
diately  withdrawn,  so  unworthy  did  he  deem       I  was  in  haste  again  to  join  the  son 

himself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Living  Pleaven  had  given  me ;  it  was  his  wish 

God,  while  the  stain  of  oriirinal  sin  was  still  I  should  not  leave  him  alone  ;  he  waaMli 

upon  his  soul.    He  took  refuge  in  the  chapel  friend  to  whom  he  might  pour  out  fna  Ml] 

of  the  Holy  Virgin.    "Here,"  said  he,  "I  heart  the  profound  emotions  by  wliichitia 

have  no  fear ;  I  feel  that  1  am  protected  by  agitated  by  the  results  of  thi.o  memorahle  dif. 


an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mercy. 


»» 


I  a<:ain  asked  him  for  details  of  his  minci'i 


He  prayed  for  awhile  at  the  tomb  of  the  holy  ;  lous  vision.  He  could  not  explain  boa 
apostles  with  the  greatest  fcn*or.  The  history  '  passed  iroir.  the  right  side  of  the  church  tsl 
of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  which  I  related  ;  chapel,  which  is  on  the  left,  and  iiom' 
to  him,  drew  from  his  eyes  showers  of  tears.  ]  it  was  separated  by  the  preparations  nade 
Speaking  of  the  late  M.  Laiferronnays,  he  said  .  the  funeral  service.  He  found  himself  il< 
that  he  felt,  to  use  his  0^71  strong  expression,  -  a  sudden  on  his  knees,  and  prostrated  bcfti 
as  if  he  had  been  bound  to  him  by  a  strong  '  this  chapel.  At  the  first  moment  he  hcUi 
posthumous  tie.  He  added  that  he  would  ■  the  queen  of  heaven  in  all  the  splendor  of  hv 
particularly  wish  to  spend  the  night  near  his  :  immaculate  beauty ;  but  his  eyes  could  Mt 
coffin.  Gratitude,  he  added,  made  this  a  kind  i  bear  the  splendor  of  the  divine  light  TUB 
of  duty.  But  Father  Villefort,  fearing  that  he  :  he  endeavored  to  contemplate  the  mothcill 
must  be  fatigued,  prudently  dissuaded  him  :  mercy ;  thrice  his  efforts  were  ineffectuliiA 
from  this  pious  desire,  saying  that  he  ought  ■  pnabliog  him  even  to  raise  his  eyes  hi^ 
not  to  remain  beyond  10  o'clock.  ^  than  tho^e  blessed  hands  whence  piowidrf 

Ratisbonne  then  confessed  to  us  that  the  ■  luminous  emanations  of  celestial  grace, 
previous  night  he  could  not  sleep;  that  he')  "O  my  God!'*  he  exclaimed,  "I, whs" 
had  constantly  before  him  a  large  cross,  of  a  ^  half  hour  before  that  moment  was  still  lU"* 
particular  form,  and  without  the  figure  of  the  '.  phcmcr !  I,  who  was  actuated  by  so  viokitt 
Redeemer  upon  it.  "  I  made,"  said  he,  •*  re- ;  hatred  against  the  Catholic  religion— e**?" 
peated  efforts  to  withdraw  my  eyes  from  this  ;  body  who  knows  me  is  well  aware  that,  jp«^ 
image,  but  without  success."  Some  hours  :  ing  in  a  worldly  sense,  I  had  the  stroap* 
after,  seeing  by  accident  the  reverse  of  the  .  reasons  for  remaining  a  Jew.  Mj-  finily*' 
miraculous  medal,  he  recognized  upon  it  the  ;  Jewish — my  affianced  bride  was  a  Jevef*-* 
form  of  the  cross  of  which  he  spoke.  ■  my  uncle  was  a  Jew.    By  becoming  a  Wr 

Meanwhile  I  was  most  anxious  to  visit  the  )  olic,  1  separated  myself  from  all  secobr  ii* 
Lafferronnays  family.  I  had  such  pleasing  ^  terests  and  hopes.  Yet  I  am  certainiy  i* 
consolations  to  impart  to  them  at  the  moment  i  madman  —  no  fool,  nor  ever  hare  beea.  I 
when  'they  were  about  to  be  separated  for )  think,  therefore,  that  I  am  entitled  to  tfp^ 
ever  firom  the  mortal  remains  of  him  over  |  that  what  I  say  shall  be  believed." 
whom  tbey  mourned.    1  entered  the  c\\am\)ei  ^     Tndo>),lAU  Jauuary.— The  uiCclligv>^  " 
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Wi  brilliant  pnidigj  was  soon  eiicnlated  S  liere  my  woids,"  he  repeafeed,  wbenerer  he 
Anigfaout  Rome.  People  ran  here  and  there )  was  questioned,  *<  it  is  to  the  prayers  of  BIoo- 
ndeavoring  to  find  out  what  were  the  real  SsieurLafenonnays  that  I  owe  my  conversion.** 
fcdi  of  the  case ;  those  facts  were  of  course )  It  was  at  my  residence  that  the  new  convert 
fery  incompletely  known  at  that  period.  S  spent  the  few  days  that  preceded  his  retreat  of 
Efcrybody  was  upon  his  guard,  and  resolved )  preparation  for  haptism.  He  communicated 
BDt  to  believe  in  every  light  report ;  but  doubt  ( to  me  some  passages  from  the  letters  which  ha 
efntoally  vanished  as  soon  as  the  real  truth )  wrote  to  his  affianced  bride,  his  uncle,  and  all 
bceuae  known.  Those  who  heard  that  truth  ( the  members  of  his  fimiily,  with  a  view  to  let 
nfavaed  thanks  to  God  for  being  at  Rome  at )  me  enter,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  soul,  with 
iBoment  when  it  pleased  his  inexhaustible  (  reference  to  the  great  subject  by  which  it  was 
goodness  to  reanimate  our  confidence  in  the )  then  engaged.  In  our  confidential  conversa- 
iwiiiculate  virgin,  by  manifesting  in  so  ad-  (  sations  he  incessantly  recurred  to  the  evident 
■inble  a  manner  the  influence  of  her  media- )  proofs,  which  ought  to  convince  the  most  in- 
tioB.  Everybody  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  '.  credulous,  of  the  miraculous  intervention  of 
joing  man,  so  trebly  blessed,  for  whom  the  S  heaven,  in  his  conversion,  and  of  his  entire 
Nottier  of  Divine  Grace  had  descended  from  )  sincerity. 

ktven.  {     **  The  most  grave  motives,'*  said  he,  *<  the 

I  was  with  RatUbonne  in  the  apartments )  most  powerful  interests  that  could  influence 
of  Father  Villeibrt  when  Creneral  Chlapouski  \  the  heart  of  man,  attach  me  to  my  former  re- 
bond  his  way  to  us.  *<  Monsieur,  you  have  )  ligion.  Full  credit  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
Ika  leen  the  image  of  the  holy  virgin.  Do,  ( given  to  a  man  who  sacrifices  every  thing  to 
foj,  tell  me  all  about  it."  "  The  image, )  a  conviction  which  can  only  have  come  from 
rir!**  laid  Ratisbonne,  "  the  image !  I  have  /  heaven.  If  all  that  I  have  averred  be  not 
■on  herself  in  person,  just  as  I  see  you  now  S  strictly  true,  I  commit  an  act  at  once  the  most 
toe  before  me.'*  )  culpable  and  the  most  foolish. 

I  cannot  but  here  observe  that,  if  any  illu-  j  "  In  commencing  with  the  religion  which  I 
ifaa  were  possible,  looking  to  the  circum- )  have  embraced  by  a  sacrilegious  lie,  not  only 
otaneei  of  character,  of  education,  of  preju- )  do  I  risk  my  position  in  this  life,  but  I  hazard 
'ices,  of  the  interests  connected  with  his  '  my  salvation,  and  I  bring  down  upon  my  head 
^Hit  and  his  position,  such  as  I  have  already  \  the  dreadful  responsibility  of  abetting  the 
dcieribed  them,  it  could  not,  at  all  events, )  conduct  of  all  those  who  might  follow  my 
^ve  been  produced  by  any  external  repre-  (  example.  What  interest,  therefore,  have  I  in 
senlatioa;  for  there  was  not  in  the  chapel )  doing  what  is  wrong  ?  Alas !  when  my  brother 
^vhers  the  miracle  was  wrought  any  statue  or  I  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  and  became  a 
pictore,  or  any  image  whatever  representing  )  priest,  of  all  my  family  I  was  the  person  most 
^  virgin.  )  imbittered  against  him.    He  and  I  were  quite 

I  wai  anxious  to  take  Ratisbonne  to  visit )  at  war:  to  speak  in  the  lightest  terms,  I  abso- 
^  Ufennonnays  family.  The  most  important )  lutely  detested  him,  for  he  had  sent  word  to 
cv^tof  his  life  was  so  closely  connected  with  {  me  to  say  that  he  had  pardoned  me.    At  the 
^  ctUmity  by  which  they  were  then  afllict-  /  time  I  was  affianced,  I  said  to  myself  that  I 
^4  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  duty  upon  his  part  ]  ought  to  be  reconciled  to  my  brother ;  I  wrote 
^lootfae  the  grief  by  describing  to  them  him- )  to  him  a  few  lines;  they  were  very  cold,  and 
^  (he  bonds  of  eternal  gratitude  by  which  I  he  replied  to  me  in  a  letter  full  of  the  most 
"^iven  was  pleased  to  connect  him  with  the  }  tender  and  charitable  aifectiou.    One  of  my 
'^  of  the  just.    But  his  emotions  were  too  )  young  nephews  died  eighteen  months  ago. 
^p  to  allow  him  to  converse  much  upon  the  {  Before  he  died,  my  brother  was  most  anxious 
■object    He  pressed  with  an  agitation  impos- )  to  baptize  liim :  when  I  found  this  out,  I  be- 
*Ue  to  be  described  the  hands  which  were  ( came  absolutely  furious.    AH  my  hope  now 
liadered  to  him  on  all  sides,  as  if  to  a  brotlier, )  is  that  God  may  ibnd  me  some  severe  trials, 
or  to  a  beloved  child.    '*  O !  believe  me,  be-  (  in  order  that  I  may  render  gkuy  to  Him,  and 

\ 
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pnyw  to  tilt  wnM  Urn  perfect  aincerity  of  mj )  will  deliver  70a  from  ell  jaax  tdUaf, 
feith."  )  Hope  Id  him,  at  the  lame  time  few  hia.  al 

Yes,  rarely  this  man  is  worthy  to  be  be-  /  persevere  in  love  of  him  to  thine  old  age." 
lie?ed,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight  and  twenty  (  The  reading  of  these  divine  words  pndMl 
years,  sacrifices  all  the  delights  of  his  heart, )  a  profound  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Bilih 
all  the  hopes  of  his  life,  in  order  to  obey  the  c  bonne.  Far  from  impairing,  they  only  idU 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  For  he  well  ap-  S  to  the  strength  of  his  resolutioo.  They  «■> 
predates  all  the  consequences  of  his  resolu-  jpelled  him  to  enter,  thenceforth,  into  the  atfk 
tioD ;  he  well  knows  already  that  Christianity  ( profound  sentiments  of  Christianity.  N€i» 
is  bat  another  term  for  bearing  the  cross ;  he  )  theless  he  listened  to  them  in  silence ;  bd  4 
is  constantly  reminded  of  the  trials  which  \  the  close  of  the  retreat  which  preceded  ik 
await  him,  and  of  the  duties  which  are  im- )  baptism,  the  eve  of  that  to  him  most  iaf§^ 
>  posed  upon  him  by  the  new  religion  into  ( ant  day,  he  proceeded  to  the  venerable  d» 
which  he  is  so  ardently  zealous  to  enter.  ;  gyman  who  had  read  to  him  these  word|,Hl 

launediately  after  he  first  requested  to  be  ( requested  that  he  would  favor  him  wift  I 
baptized,  he  was  introduced  to  the  venerable  )  copy  of  them,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  IM  j 
fktber  who  governs  a  society  truly  dear  to  all  /it  was  his  intention  to  preserve  them, siAll  . 
the  friends  of  religion.  That  good  father,  S  meditate  upon  them  during  all  the  days ef  lb  ; 
after  having  listened  to  him  in  the  kindest )  life. 

and  mildest  manner,  but  at  the  same  time  with  s     Such  are  the  facts,  which  I  recommeid  li  -. 
the  utmost  gravity,  desired  him  to  consider )  the  attention  of  all  reflecting  men.    I  hn  \ 
attentively  all  the  sacrifices  which  he  would  (laid  those  facta  before  them  in  the  moitHlr.j 
have  to  make,  the  serious  obligations  which  ;  less  manner,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  trat^  Mi 
he  would  have  to  fulfil,  the  internal  struggles  ?  the  edification  of  all  the  fiuthful,  and  ftr  mr 
which  awaited  him,  the  temptations  and  the  j  instruction  of  those  who  are  still  lookiagt^ 
trials  of  every  kind  to  which  his  determina-  }  for  a  place  of  repose ;  happy  if,  after  hiiiii| 
tion  was  about  to  expose  him.    Then  hHow-  (wandered  for  a  long  time  myself  in  tfaedi^ 
ing  him  a  crucifix  which  was  upon  the  table,  }  ness  and   inconsistencies  of  the   ProtolM 
he  said : —  s  faith,  1  may,  by  this  simple  narration,  inA^, 

"  This  cross,"  said  he,  "  which  you  have  )  one  single  individual,  blind  to  the  truths  of  Ifei 
beheld  during  your  recent  vision,  when  once  ( gospel,  to  exclaim.  Lord,  open  thou  mme  ipifi 
yon  shall  have  been  baptized,  you  must  not  ;  For  he  who  pra3reth  sincerely  will  soon  stMf 
anerely  honor,  but  you  must  bear."  Then  open-  ?  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  faith.        jf 
ing  the  book  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  he  turned  S     Monday,  31sf  January. — On  this  day  IOf 
to  the  second  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  )  phonso  was  received  into  the  holy  Cathflfc 
read  to  Ratisbonne  tliese  words — *<  My  son,  ^  Church.    The  persons  who  were  present  M 
when  you  engage  yourself  in  the  service  of )  this  occasion  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  iifl 
God,  prepare  your  soul  for  temptation  and  ( long  preserve  the  recollection  of  the  soleM 
trial,  and  go  on  resolutely  in  the  paths  of  jus-  )  ceremony  that  has  marked,  in  the  most  stii^ 
tiee,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.    Preserve  ( ing  manner,  the  extraordinary  event  wbieb 
your  soul  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  wait  )  has  caused  so  great  a  sensation  in  this  city,a 
in  patience.    Listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom,  ( event  that  has  made  manifest  to  the  world  oit 
and  do  not  lose  courage  at  the  moment  of  trial,  j  of  those  miracles  of  grace  to  which  diviM 
Awiit  patiently  the  approach  and  the  delays  ?  Providence  has  resort,  occasionally,  in  octe 
of  God.    Accept  cheerfully  every  thing  that  )  to  reanimate  the  faith  of  the  tepid,  and  ti 
may  happen  to  you ;  be  at  peace  with  thyself,  (  attract  into  the  paths  of  salvation  those  who 
even  when  grief  cometh,  for  gold  and  silver  \  have  been  straying  in  the  ways  of  darimeis. 
are  purified  by  fire.    But  the  men  whom  God  )     Ratisbonne  has  this  day  made  between  tiw 
wishes  to  receive  amongst  the  number  of  his  S  hands  of  the  cardinal  vicar  his  professioii  of 
elect  he  pioves  in  the  crucible  of  mortification.  )  belief  in  the  Catholic  faith,  has  received  bsp- 
MepoM,  therefore,  confidence  in  God,  and  he  v  tism  and  confirmation,  and  has  mado  his  fiiflt 
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samBuiiloii.  LoDr  before  the  hour  appoinM )  Who  cmild  have  recited  better  than  the 
far  fliis  solemnity  ue  sacred  edifice  was  filled  ?  psalmist  that  contempt  of  the  world,  and  those 
iiilh  a  crowd  of  the  faithful,  eager  to  contem-  (  emotions  of  the  heart  by  which  the  young 
ilili  the  young  Israelite  whom  the  blessed  ( Iraelite  was  affected  in  the  midst  of  the  nleas- 
riigin  was  pleased  to  conduct  with  her  own  s  ures  which  his  brilliant  position  aiibrdea  him? 
Hod,  full  of  grace,  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  S  **  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  sad,  and  why  dost 
nan  were  present,  also,  many  who  did  not )  thou  trouble  me  r  Quart  trisiU  es  ?'*  These 
tdoDg  to  the  one  fold,  and  some  who  came  )  were  followed  by  other  prayers  suitable  for  the 
ftnogh  mere  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  /  occasion,  and  when  they  were  terminated  the 
n.  Bat  a  sympathetic  feeling  of  devotion )  cardinal  vicar,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  went 
nrailed  throughout  the  whole  congregation ;  /  in  procession  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cfiurch. 
Md  the  religious  sentiment  which  took  pos- 1  The  Rev.  Father  Villefort  and  the  Baron  De 
wrionof  them  all  was  too  profound  not  to(  Bussi^re  placed  before  him  tiie  young  Israel- 
voder  them  sensible,  at  least  for  the  moment,  ( ite.  "  Wnat  do  vou  ask  of  the  Church  ?" 
•  the  deep  feeline  of  piety  by  which  the  neo-  s  said  the  cardinal.  The  neophyte  replied, 
ihrtB  was  himself  inspired.  S  "  Faith."    Ah !  he  was  already  m  possession 

Special  precaution  had  been  taken  for  the )  of  that  holy  Catholic  faith.  The  morning 
^NMTvation  of  that  order  which  was  neces- )  star  was  already  risen  for  him,  and  had  illu- 
mj  upon  so  important  an  occasion.  The  ;  minated  him  with  its  divine  rays.  Therefore, 
lime  space  which  extends  between  the  altar )  when  he  was  desired  to  express  his  *<  detesta- 
i  St  Irnatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  was )  tion"  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Jews,  he  did  not 
iipOfe«f  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  /  hesitate  for  a  moment ;  and  the  modest  firm- 
■■erous  assistants  to  take  their  proper  places  \  ness  of  his  answers  proved  that  he  was  not 
ffithoot  interruption  :  and,  although  there  (  unworthy  of  the  indulgence  jeranted  to  him  by 
fm  DO  reserved  seats,  the  pressure  of  those  ( the  church,  b^  abridging  lor  him  the  other 
iIq  came  from  mere  curiosify  was  prevented  (  ceremonies  which  catechumens  usually  under- 
'fom  producing  any  inconvenience  by  the  \  dei]^.  The  cardinal  then  breathed  on  him 
■riy  attendance  of  the  pious  individuals  who  \  thrice ;  he  marked  him  with  the  sign  of 
■J  be  said  to  have  guarded  the  sanctuary )  Christianity,  the  revered  sign  of  the  cross, 
feOBanjof  that  appearance  of  distraction  and  )  upon  his  forehead,  his  eyes,  his  ears,  his 
phliion  which  might  otherwise  have  pre- )  breast,  and  his  shoulders ;  in  order  to  teach 
■iled.  )  the  new  Christian  that  he  ou?ht  to  consecrate 

About  half-pajit  ei^ht  o'clock,  Ratisbonne, )  to  Christ  all  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  and  to 
iaihed  in  the  white  tunic  of  the  catechumens, }  bear  with  ardor  the  yoke  of  the  cross.  Fi- 
ns conducted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Villefort,  (  nally,  he  gave  him  the  salt  of  wisdom  to  taste, 
•ho  had  prepared  him,  and  the  Baron  Theo-  (  and  he  recited  over  him  the  prayers  of  exor- 
loR  De  Bussiere,  his  sponsor,  to  the  chapel  (cism.  The  voung  neophyte  then  prostrated 
t  St  Andrew,  situated  near  the  great  en-  ( himself  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  the  last 
taMS  to  the  church.  The  object  of  curiosity  ^  mark  of  submission  which  he  was  called  upon 
b  the  immense  crowd  which  had  assembled  )  to  make.  He  immediately,  without  hesita- 
gne  him,  he  sustained  their  looks  with  an  )  tion  kissed  the  earth,  thus  proving  to  the  whole 
l^riic  resignation,  submitting  humbly  to  this  )  congregation  that  he  had  become  really  a 
Mriftorions  trial,  at  a  moment  when  all  the )  Christian,  and  had  adopted  that  humility 
ioi|htB  and  sentiments  belonging  to  a  mode  )  which  our  divine  Master  had  taught  when  he 
rfw  entirely  new  to  him  pressed  with  pe- )  desired  his  disciples  to  be  meek  and  humble 
nBtf  weight  upon  his  heart.    For  the  mo-  ?  of  heart. 

Hot  he  cLuped  fervently  the  rosary  which  \  From  the  moment  the  neophyte  kissed  the 
bbddin  his  hand:  he  gazed  on  the  medal  ( earth,  the  church  at  once  received  and  cher- 
■Udi  was  attached  to  it,  as  if  to  derive  from  ( ished  him  as  her  own  child;  for^t  all  his  past 
Kintitade  to  bear  him  through  all  the  events  S  life,  and  the  many  impieties  which,  as  a  Jew, 
rf  the  day.  )  he  had  uttered  against  her.    The  pontiff  gave 

At  nine  o'clock,  his  eminence  the  Cardinal )  him  his  stole  to  kiss,  as  a  sign  of  his  adop- 
hhiee,  vicar  of  the  Holy  Father,  after  having ;  tion,  and  to  teach  him  that,  in  the  great  Catn- 
Mfacd  himself  in  his  pontifical  robes  at  the  )  olic  family,  children  walk  only  under  the  pro- 
ilhrof  St.  Ignatius,  commenced  the  prayers )  tection  of  their  fathers. 
MNribed  by  the  ritual  for  the  baptism  of  ^  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  all  the  va- 
idilli.  Those  prayers  consist,  in  the  first  (  rious  feelings  by  which  the  whole  congrega- 
ihee,  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  which  there  ( tion  was  agitated  upon  seeing  thisyounc  man. 
n  Bonr  passages  that  seem  as  if  expressly  (  His  countenance,  characterized  by  a  happy 
frigned  u>  convey  the  sentiments  of  a  catc-  (  mixture  of  firmness  and  mildness,  his  long 
koMD,  and  to  describe  the  means  by  which  S  beard,  his  demeanor,  his  dress,  all  recalled  to 
leLoid  was  pleased  to  impart  to  him  the  S  mind  a  portrait  of  the  middle  ajges.  He  looked 
At  of  fiuth.    Such  is  the  admirable  charac- )  like  one  of  the  Christians  orthe  catacombs. 


d  aiJ  the  circiunf  tances  of  an  interior  life.    ( the  altar  to  get  a  near  view  of  the  coavttt^ 
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the  Holy  Eucharist.  In  the  aftemoon  thoM  /  only  were  present,  now  finom  fifly.to  liity 
who  had  been  confirmed  renewed  their  baptis-  ?  weekly  attend  these  instructions,  since  thd 
mai  promises.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  j>er-  ( time  about  twelre  or  fifteen  adults,  beakfas 
sons  have  complied  with  the  precept  of  the  ( several  children  have  received  the  sarrsment 
church  in  approaching  the  sacred  table  during  ( of  baptism,  nor  is  it  less  consoling  to  know 
thepaschal  time.  )  that  several  others  are  preparing  to  reccift 

"tne  good  and  happy  effects  produced  by  the  { this  same  sacrament  of  regeneraOon.  Thesi 
mission  among  the  colored  portion  of  the  )  are  some  of  the  happy  effects  which  have  ze- 
population,  is  another  source  of  consolation  to )  suited  from  the  zeal  and  pious  exertions  of  the 
the  paternal  and  affectionate  heart  of  the  Rt. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Francois,  in  this  charitable  and  Isa- 
Rev.  prelate.  This  mission  was  commenced  )  dable  cause.  The  bishop  has  but  two  dergy- 
in  January  last,  under  very  unfavorable  aus- )  men  who  exercise,  jointly  with  him,  the  fonc* 
pices.    At  the  first  instruction  two^or  three  ( tions  of  the  holy  ministiy. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Modeh  of  English  Literaiuret  for  the  use  of")  mind  to  any  unfavorable  bias.  Emincollf 
CoUeget  and  Jcadcmies,  12mo.  pp.  372.  Bal- )  such  is  the  volume  entitled,  ModeU  o/Eagm 
timorc,  John  Murphy.  )  Literature.    The  main  study  pf  the  compikr 

Among  the  signs  of  improvement  which  )  has  been  to  avoid  whatever  might  be  coofld* 
our  age  exhibits,  not  one  can  be  mentioned  ?  ered  offensive  or  exceptionable,  and  the  resdcr 
that  deserves  to  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  ( will  discover  in  it  nothing  that  the  mostsesn- 
the  efforts  which  are  made  to  better  the  sys-  ( tive  religionist  may  carp  at,  or  the  gnfcit 
tem  of  education.  The  training  of  the  youth- (moralist  may  condemn.  It  is  a  skifial  ar- 
ful  mind  is  an  object  of  so  much  importance,  \  rangement  of  elegant  extracts  from  the  moll 
its  influence  upon  social  order  and  domestic  i  celebrated  writers  in  our  language,  exempfil^- 
happiness  so  immediate  and  extensive,  that )  ing  the  beauties  of  style  in  all  its  vanetiob 
any  advances  in  the  art  of  conveying  instruc- ;  and  forming  not  only  a  most  useful  work  for 
tion,  any  success  in  removing  the  difficulties  )  the  pupil,  but  a  most  delightful  volume  fhrtte 
which  have  lain  in  the  way,  or  in  purifying )  perusal  of  the  finished  scholar.  A  work  lib 
the  channels  through  which  knowledge  is  im-  /  this  has  long  been  considered  a  great  deiitk- 
parted  to  young  persons,  will  be  viewed  by  the  (  ratum,  and  now  that  it  has  appeared,  we  hop 
philanthropist,  and  still  more  by  the  Christian,  ( it  will  be  at  once  universally  adopted  in  oar 
with  feelings  of  intense  interest  and  un-  \  colleges  and  academies.  It  is  one  of  thoN 
mingled  pleasure.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  \  publications  which  should  rapidly  pass  tm 
the  education  of  youth  has  had,  and  still  has  to  b  one  edition  to  another, 
contend  with  many  obstacles.  To  mention )  .4  letter  to  Vie  honorable  and  Rev.  Gearf 
only  one,  fanaticism  and  bigotry  on  the  one  )  Spencer  on  Vie  Oxford  movemtnt  in  the  Vidm 
hand,  and  irreligion  and  licentiousness  on  the  )  States^  by  ^merico-CatholieuM  ;  New  Tofcr 
other  have  so  poisoned  the  fountains  of  know- )  Ca.oserly  and  Sons. 

ledge,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  ?  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  author  of  Ai* 
amongst  us  an  elementary  work  that  can  be  I  pamphlet  is  a  distinguished  convert  to  9f 
placed  with  safety  in  the  hands  of  children.  (  noly  faith,  who  yearns  for  the  spiritual  welflia 
School-books  which  are  intended  to  enlighten  s  of  those  who  are,  as  he  formeriy  was,  of- 
the  mind  of  youth,  and  lo  teach  them  lessons  S  tranced  from  the  ways  of  truth.  Htriiip 
of  lasting  usefulness,  have  become  the  means  S  reached  the  desired  haven  himself,  he  looks 
of  hurling  against  the  Catholic  the  weapons  of)  back  with  anxious  solicitude  to  his  bretlire% 
religious  prejudice ;  or  of  producing  impres- )  who  are  still  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  unoer- 
sions  which  are  hostile  to  sound  morality.  ( taiuty,  and  stretches  forth  to  them  a  helpiiC 
This  evil  has  been  too  long  tolerated ;  but  the  (  hand,  by  pointing  out  the  facilities  which  ezift 
application  of  the  remedy  comes  better  late  (  for  renouncing  tneir  deplorable  tchitm,  and  n- 
tnan  never,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  ap])ear-  S  turning  to' the  venerable  religion  of  eighteen 
ance  of  works  that  are  free  from  the  infection  >  hundred  years.  In  a  future  number  we  shdl 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  can  be  )  lay  before  the  reader  an  extract  fiom  this 
given  to  the  student  without  exposing  his  ( beautiful  letter. 
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MR.  CONNELLY'S  LECTURE  AT  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Piebce  Connellt,  Esq., 
fameriy  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  Natchez,  and  who  has  been  permitted  to 
edify  his  brethren,  both  of  the  communion  he  left  and  that  which  had  the  happiness  to  receive 
bim,  by  the  noble  disinterestedness  with  which,  in  obedience  to  his  convictions,  he  resigned 
one  of  the  most  enviable  of  earthly  positions— that  of  a  virtuous,  learned,  and  eloquent  Pio- 
iBStiDt  clergyman,  beloved  and  admired  by  a  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  highly  polished  congre- 
gation—to  attach  himself  to  "  the  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd" — thenceforth  to  seek,  in  nefW 
and  unaccustomed  modes  of  employment,  subsistence  for  an  increasing  and  helpless  fiunily. 
Thii  gentleman  lately  passed  through  our  city,  and  was  requested  by  the  Archbishop  to  de- 
Urer  a  lecture  at  the  Cathedral ;  it  being  naturally  expected,  by  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate, 
that  the  testimony  of  one  so  highly  appreciated  by  his  former  co-religionists  might,  perhaps, 
udoee  some  among  them  to  commence  the  same  investigation  that  has  led  himself  to  so  happy 
acoDchision.    Reluctantly,  and  impelled  only  by  tlic  spirit  of  obedience,  most  hastily,  aJod 
Mid  innumerable  interruptions,  he  prepared  the  following  remarks.    B  ut,  as  the  reader  of  taste 
mmI  feeling  will  at  once  perceive,  his  full  heart  needed  but  be  touched,  to  give  out  its  honeyed 
*oilth  as  bounteously  and  "  fast,  as  the  Arabian  trees  their  medicinal  gum."  R. 

TVfiSIRES,  which  might  have  been  com- )  venerable  Canterbury's   seat  —  the  gracious 

^  mands,  have  put  me  here  before  you.  (desire  of  my  Most  Reverend  Father  the  Arch- 

Aad  with  no  other  preparation  than  tlie  love  ;  bishop  has  made  it  a  duty  for  me  to  speak  out 

of  Him  who,  in  his  strange  mercy,  brought  ?  aloud  to  you  feelings  that  yesterday  I  spoke 

oie  to  the  truth ;  with  no  other  motive  than  to  i  to  him,  as  to  others,  in  fervent  indeed  but 

^^nog  others  to  seek  Uie  love  of  him,  have  I, )  humble  whispers— I  mean  the  honor  and  ad- 

^i  moment's  bidding,  put  myself  forward  to  \  miration,  as  well  as  love  and  gratitude,  with 

P^Hirout  before  the  world  what,  until  now,  I  /which  I  must  ever  remember  the  virtues  I 

have  only  had  the  right  to  utter  at  the  fireside,  \  have  known  in  the  respected  and  respectable 

<v  ^  the  way,  to  the  few  with  whom  the  pro- )  body  of  Christians,  at  whose  altars  I  served 

vidence  of  God  had  tlirown  me  into  personal  t  for  many  years,  as  a  clerg^'man  and  a  priest ; 

connection — this  day,  a  stranger  and  only  a  )  I  mean  the  unbounded  gratitude  I  feel  to  God 

rapid  passenger  through  your  city,  where  1  (  for  the  flagons  of  blessed  oil  that  have  of  late 

Rmember  many  marks  of  courtesy  and  kind-  S  been  thrown  on  the  too  long  troubled  waters 

nei3  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago— this )  of  Christendom,  and  the  great  joy  I  should 

dift  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  England's  great  \  feel  in  being  chosen  of  God,  according  to  the 

ipostle,  the  first  of  ail  the  saints  who  sat  in )  mysterious  ordcrings  of  his  will,  whereby  he 
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makes  his  instruments  of  the  lowest  aitd  the  )  Edwards,  the  Alfreds,  and  the  Edgan,  t 
weakest,  passing  by  the  strong  and  high — in  s  Albans,  the  Ounstans,  and  St.  Austin^t  gn 
being  honored  to  contribute,  ever  so  humbly, )  martyr  successor  in  the  chair  of  Canteilia; 
to  the  blessed  work  that  seems  to  be  begun,  of  (the  glorious  St.  Thomas.  For  some  m 
the  reunion  of  a  great  member  of  the  world's )  years  had  I  officiated  as  an  Episcopalian  m 
family  with  the  Christian  world's  still  greater  ( ister,  when  the  anti-holy,  anti-catbolic»  an 
head— of  the  reconciliation  of  the  mother  with  )  apostolic  press  drove  me,  by  its  violence, 
her  long  lost,  long  loved  child — in  finding  ?  examine  for  myself  more  carefully  the  nati 
happy  opportunities  of  making  known  to  each  S  and  the  abuses  of  eveiy  thing  that  was  pec 
what  is  beautif\il  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  other ; )  liar  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  to  find  out  nd 
in  holding  up  to  Catholics  sweet  models  of  s  what  was  its  faith,  and  what  was  its  monlit 
much  that  they  might  copy  in  the  persons  of)  The  most  ex-parte  examination  of  the  que 
many  among  those  I  left  behind  me,  when  I  ( tlon  of  unity  and  Catholicity  led  me  wboe 
came  into  the  household  of  this  mother  of  us  )  has  since  led  far  abler  and  far  better  men,  tt 
all — and  in  holding  up  to  those  whom  I  would  (  ornaments  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  £d( 
fain  no  more  hear  designated  by  the  cruel ;  lish  universities.  But,  with  the  truth  of  oa 
name  of  Protestants — in  holding  up  to  them  ( ty,  the  necessity  of  supremacy  came  to  ■ 
the  heavenly  purity,  and  all  the  more  than  )  mind,  as  a  metaphysical  corollary,  and  tl 
human  graces,  of  that  mother  whom  they  were  )  strong  passagea  in  the  New  Testament,  nhk 
torn  from  before  they  ever  knew  her — ^to  be  {  mark  St.  Peter's  place  over  the  rest,  they  ah 
put  where,  perhaps,  no  act  of  theirs  would )  came  upon  me  with  a  new  light  and  a  nr 
ever  have  placed  them  for  themselves.  (  force.    I  acted  at  once ;  blessed  be  God,lilei 

Few,  my  brethren,  few  are  there  upon  earth  )  ed  be  the  Mother  that  brought  him  fortb- 
yrbo  have  more  to  love  and  live  for,  than  he  ( acted  at  once,  and  fully  up  to  my  conridioi 
who  speaks  to  you;  with  no  great  show  of)  of  my  duty.  It  was  only  left  for  me  to  see 
worldly  gear,  like  the  merchant  who  carries  ( the  Church  1  had  thus  been  thrown  agaioitli 
jewels,  his  blessings  have  been  fearful  in  their  )  my  own  brethren,  were  truly  holy  as  well  i 
large  amount ;  but  cheerfully  would  he  leave  (  Catholic  and  apostolic.  Here  it  may  be  wd 
for  ever,  and  with  God*s  grace  turn  no  look  ;  perhaps,  to  say  something  more  definite  of  ■ 
behind,  cheerfully  would  he  leave  for  ever  all  (  principles,  as  what  was  called  a  high  chncd 
the  earth  holds  in  its  unworthy  lap  for  him  to  )  man.  I  acknowledged  the  primacy  of  Roai 
love  and  cling  to — cheerfully  would  he  leave  )  and  the  necessity  of  valid  sacraments  for  tl 
all,  if,  in  doing  so,  he  could  bring  one  of  those  (  salvation  of  the  soul.  I  believed  mysterii 
he  left  behind  him  to  be  a  sharer  of  the  bound-  /  the  characteristic  of  faith,  and  the  Chan 


less  spiritual  wealth  that  God  gave  him  when  (  the  only  authority  in  interpreting  the  ffiU 
he  put  the  pearl  into  his  hand,  and  that  too  )  Perhaps  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  read 
only  for  the  wish  he  had  to  buy  it.  (  few  extracts  from  sermons  preached,  I  kaa 

But  why  should  I   feel  more  than  others  }  not  how  many  years,  before  I  was  led  iotDtl 
deeply  interested  in  Protestants,  and  in  one  :  Church  of  Rome. 

branch  of  Protestants  especially?    And  why)      [Here  the  lecturer  read  several  pasia|p 
should  the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishop  j  from  old  manuscript  sermons.] 
lift  me  from  the  obscurity  in  which  a  holy,  S     An  for  Cranmer  and  the  English  reformfll 
happy  solitude  had  left  me,  to  place  me  here  )  I  never  pretended  to  be  their  defender,  or 
on  this  eve  of  England's  great  apostle's  fusti-  J  think  myself  called  upon  to  be  so.    I  wou 
val  ?    It  is  because,  as  I  just  said,  I  too  was  a  i  have  subscribed  to  what  the  British  Cril 
Protestant  and  a  clergyman;   and  because,  (  (the  able  organ  of  the  high  church  party 
among  Protestants,  I   was  an  ardent  high- )  England)  says  of  Jewell,  as  applied  with  si 
churchman,  and  an  ordained  presbyter  of  the  •  more  force  to  others.    And,  with  the  men 
American  branch  of  the  Established  Church  )  Oxford,  I  confess  I  only  admired  them  in  pi 
of  England :  proud  to  be  t>ound  by  as  many  /  poriion  as  I  imperfectly  knew  them, 
ties  as  possible  to  the  venerable  land  of  the  ^     With  regard  to  the  working  of  Proteatai 
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r     ia,  Nd  indeed  hid  been  my  observations  and )  ceasinn^y  to  direct  their  efforts  and  their  pray- 

JhIkGobi  ;  and  still  more  sad  were  the  pros-  \  ers  toward  a  reaccomplishment  of  that  happy 
fldi  I  bokied  fiirward  on.  I  might  have  long  /  union,  which  the  offences  of  their  Ibre&thers 
Ufatod  beftre  I  acquiesced  in  the  assertion  ( have  violated,  and  of  which  their  own  sins 
-  cf 006  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  Oxford)  still  prevent  or  delay  the  restoration"*  — 
'  tiadi^fliit  ** ProUstaniism,  in  its  essence  and  I  would  to  God,  if  one  of  them  now  hears  me, 
^  MsffKiteirtqgt,  u  characteristically  the  reli-  S  he  could  be  led  to  follow  the  fair  and  simple 
"^  gkmrfcorrvpt  fnunan  nature.'*  But  I  would )  course  God*s  blessed  mercy  led  me  into ! 
^  fun  been  ready  to  acquiesce  with  them  in  S  When  I  looked  for  the  Catholic  Church's 
*  fti  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  the )  claims  to  be  holy,  as  becomes  the  spouse  of 
^  Monment  of  the  confessional,  and  of  its  ne-  s  Him  who  is  the  holy  one— I  looked  for  them, 
ecsrity  as  a  duty — that  is,  as  a  sacrament.  In  )  not  in  the  lives  of  those  whose  lives  their 
dmt,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  other  holds  upon  (  dearest  lovers  would  reject  as  patterns — nor  in 
the  life  and  heart  for  religion — of  other  re- )  the  works  of  those,  whose  evasions  or  whose 
itnints  and  more  close  and  practical  sacred  (  exaggerations  were  always  without  authority, 
iirtlM»ity->and  I  felt  it  especially  for  a  coun- )  and  often  without  fairness — but  I  took  the 
tiy  wbCTe  the  almost  unbounded  liberty  of  the  ?  works  of  their  great  council — the  holy  (Ecu- 
dtizen— the  absence  of  strong  local  attach-  S  menical  one  of  Trent — and,  for  the  first  time, 
Bents,  and  ancestral  pride  in  virtue — where )  i  saw  the  Bible  treated,  in  all  its  breadth,  as  a 
tlie  immense  facilities  of  an  exaggerated  and(  book  of  not  impossible  commands — and  the 
onieil  material  prosperity  placed  wealth  with- )  Lord's  tremendous  counsels  of  daily  martyr* 
ia  the  reach  of  every  reckless  man  ;  and  where  (  dom,  and  deliberate  abandonment  of  wealth 
the  oioral  and  social  influences  of  Christian- )  and  honor,  and  the  holy  happiness  of  married 
ity  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  in  proportion  as  ?  life— and  the  love  of  kindred  and  the  love  of 
their  civil  necessity  increased  ;  and  where  anife— the  deliberate  abandonment  of  all  this 
flit  and  growing  class  of  the  population  were )  jaid  down  with  rules  for  practice,  and  even 
either  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  the  |  (wonderful  necessity  !)  with  restrictions  upon 
fcith,  or  were  only  the  worse  for  what  was )  excess.  I  saw  the  heroic  sufferings  of  Chris- 
tiaght  them,  under  the  name  of  our  holy  reli-  ( tiau  asceticism,  and  martyrdom  in  life  as  well 
gion.*  These  were  the  feelings,  or  rather  some)  as  death,  treated  as  glorious  rewards  to  be 
anoog  the  many,  that  filled  me  when  I  threw  (  aspired  to— but  to  be  aspired  to  only  by  those 
Bj  mantle  around  me,  and  girded  up  my  S  ^\^q  wished  to  be  foremost  in  the  battle  ranks, 
h^  to  follow  the  conviction  that  truly  proved }  ^ho  wished,  as  it  were,  to  sleep  in  the  very 
tone  no  less  than  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  And  S  ^g^t,  and  were  ready  to  lie  down  In  the  self- 
would  to  God — if  there  be  one  of  those  who )  game  bed  of  sufferings  with  him,  who  had 
^me  that  ia  now  what  I  then  was — if  there  S  called  them  to  fight  under  his  standard,  against 
^  one  high  churchman  looking,  as  the  men  )  the  armies  of  the  wicked  world,  and  the  crafty 
of  Oxford — looking  "  forward  with  momenta-  ( devil,  and  the  seducing  flesh.  These  were  the 
7  inticipation  to  the  season  when  the  bride )  works  1  looked  into.  And  when  I  sought  for 
*«n  make  herself  ready,  by  the  resumption  (  ^en,  such  as  the  fathers  of  Trent  had  created 
of  all  such  outward  jewels  and  adomings  as,  >  jn  my  imagination — I  looked  for  them,  not 
w^  the  bridegroom  has  been  tarrying,  she }  among  the  idle  in  the  market  places,  nor 
B^y  inadvertently  have  laid  aside,"  looking  S  among  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  temple — 
fiirward  to  <*  the  Church  as  ever  on  the  point  ?  but  among  those  who  had  gone  to  the  wars ; 
of  being  reunited,  whatever  number  of  ages  S  among  the  armies  of  the  eight  times  blessed — 
Diy  yet  be  destined  to  roll  over  the  unhappy )  among  the  meek  and  the  humble,  and  the 
>chiim*s  unnatural. continuance,"  "bound  in s  peacemakers,  and  the  persecuted — I  looked 
the  present  unhappy  condition  of  things,  un- )  for  men  who  had  thrown  their  wealth  into  the 

>lap  of  poverty,  or  into  the  treisiuiy  of  tho 
*  At  the  time  Mr.  Connelly  left  hit  parish,  at  ( 

SST^JhS::?"'''^  '  """^^  ^"^^     •  Brituh  Critic  fcr  July,  lw.^l^». 
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I^oni-.who  h&d  left  their  babes  in  their  era- )  kneeling  m  ipirU  beaide  that  Tv]^  Mote, 
dies — ^who  had  given  the  last  kiss  to  a  dear  {  as  she  nursed  her  babe,  and  maknig 
mother,  or  a  dearer  wife,  or  who  had  fled  from )  to  every  halleluia  lullaby— tt  woMtr 
•ven  the  consecrated  embraces  of  woman  that  ( ing  with  slow  and  humUe  alepp  M  tet 
they  might  go  with  the  Lamb  wherever  he )  one  led  her  infent  Samur  by  the 
goeth  forever.  I  let  Catholics  themselves  ( had  often  and  again  gOM  with  her,  ud  mfi 
point  out  to  me  their  own  patterns  of  sanctity ; )  sad  tears  with  her  when  she  lott 
as  I  would  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  hold  ?  had  lived  with  St.  Joseph  and  the  Viigin, 
up  to  them  an  Andrews  or  a  Ken,  a  Bevcridge  )  none  else  lived  with  Jesus,  and  wbohadkamA 
or  a  Froude,  for  churchmen  to  be  judged  by. )  a  little  of  the  love  they  bore  Him,  if  indeed  ft 
I  left  my  native  land,  where  I  was  told  Popery  \  has  ever  been  granted  to  the  heart  of  mu  Id 
had  unlearned  its  vices,  and  been  stripped  of)  share  in  any  degree  the  devotion  She  wai 
half  its  infamy ;  and  I  betook  myself,  where  I  consecrated  to,  who  alone,  of  all  ttie  conntka 
all  that  was  said  to  be  hateful  in  it  grew  >  pure  ones  among  the  daughters  of  the  race  cf 
rankest.  I  followed  it  into  schools  and  col-  ?  man,  was  found  worthy  to  be  the  chosen 
leges,  into  monasteries  and  convents— to  the  )  from  all  eternity.  In  a  word,  I  found 
cradles  of  unmothered  babes,  and  to  the  beds )  than  all  I  sought  for— more  than  ever  I  hid 
of  unhonored  and  childless  mothers— to  the  (  hoped  for.  I  found  in  thee,  O  holy  Church  cf 
hospitals,  and  asylums,  and  the  jails  —  and )  Rome,  what  if  I  had  not  found  in  thee  I  coaU 
Blessed  God !  What  was  my  amazement,  when  ( have  found  no  where.  And  I  cried  out,  willi 
I  saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  all  beautiful )  st.  Augustin,  "too  late  have  I  found tbce,0 
wihin  of  her  household,  whom  I  had  heard  ( beauty  so  ancient  and  yet  so  new!  toohte, 
called  the  drunken,  the  harlot,  the  mother  of)  too  late,  have  I  begun  to  love  thee !"  I  woki 
abominations — what  was  my  amazement,  when  (  up  as  from  a  dream. 
I  beheld  all  the  superhuman  spirit  of  the  first )  i  hold  in  my  hand,  and  will  read  if  you  will 
great  twelve,  and  of  Him  who  chose  the  }  bear  with  me,  a  letter  to  my  former  venentod 
twelve,  carried  out  daily  in  iiracticc,  and  in  {  Bishop,  written  at  the  veiy  moment  of  my 
armies  of  living  men,  who,  for  the  love  of  the  )  abjuration. 
Only-born  and  of  her  who,  blessed  is  her  ( 

name  forever,  was  chosen  from  all  eternity  to  )  "  Rome,  March  28tb,  183B. 

be  his  Mother— who  for  the  love  of  tliem,  and  I     "Dearest  £uAop,^— How  continually  have  JOQ 
for  the  love  of  being  like  them,  had  chosen,  as  )  been  in  my  thoughts,  in  my  heart  and  in  my 
a  bridegroom  would  his  bride,  poverty  and  I  prayers,  within  the  last  few  days.    Woaki  to 
contempt  and  sufferings  for  all  their  weal  and  )  God  you  were  with  me  here  at  Rome.   Yoq 
all  their  wealth:  seeking  only  with  the  Blessed  ]  would  do  what  I  Iiave  done,  you  would  not, 
one  to  be  near  her  Son— to  bear  the  burthen  )  you  could  not  resist  the  power  of  God— foa 
of  his  cross — to  feel  the  stripes  they  laid  on  (  would  be  too  happy,  too  grateful,  to  throw 
him — to  be  wounded  in  his  wounds,  and  die  )  yourself  into  the  bosom  of  that  dear  and  bnly 
upon  the  wood — what  was  my  amazement, )  "»othcr,  who  is  our  only  mother— our  only  tree 
when  I  beheld  the  inexhaustible  resources  of)  mother — the  neglected,  the  forsaken,  the  pe^ 
voluntary  poverty,  and  its  calm  sunny  joy  like  )  socutcd  church  of  Rome. — I  know  how  yoa 
sweet  flowers  growing  on  a  rock,  whose  bright  I  would  love  her  if  you  only  knew  her,  I  know 
colors  are  unchanging* — ^when  I  saw  troops  of;  how  you  would  embrace  her  knees,  and  live 
men  and  women  living  over  again,  day  by  day, }  ^nd  die  her  humble,  faithful  servant,  if  once 
the  sweet  story  of  our  Saviour's  life — follow- )  persuaded  that  she  was,  what  she  most  surely 
ing  him,  in  their  holy  meditations,  at  early  \  i^t  tlie  real  spouse  and  church  of  our  Re- 
dawn,  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary — from  the  )  deemcr.    And  it  is  here,  you  would  be  per- 
hippy  Manger  to  the  holy  Cross :  at  one  time )  suadcd  of  it.   Here  it  is,  you  would  recognize 

(  her,  as  the  very  same  which  has  been  eighteen 

•  It  auur  Mt  be  known  to  all  our  readers  that  {  ^^^^^^  years— changed  only  in  her  outward 
the  eolon  of  AlpiM  llowen  octer  fade.— Ed.       (  giroMnts,  not  in  her  form — her  spirit,  or.  dyak 
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Qod,  ktr  power.    Emy  thing  around  you  \  ^^  ^«  dim  light  of  these  large  chamben. 
Idii  iMr  liiitoiy;  and  the  days  of  St.  Peter  S  ^^^  ^  its  worship  the  capability  of  a  spec- 
mA  8t  FUil  seem  revived  or  rather  continued  \  ^^^^^  ^  striking  and  so  touching  as  these  pil- 
IHb  gnce  of  the  ministry,  the  personal  S  S"o»  o^  different  tongues,  while  winding  up 
Emm  of  thoir  suceanors,  and  in  the  faith  of?  ^^^  ^^S^  staircase  to  their  dormitories,  they  all 
in  tbe  peqrie ;  prince,  peasant  and  pauper. )  ^^^  ^^®  ^oi<^^  &nd  in  one  language  chanted 
Fee,  ^nmld  to  Godyou  were  here— not  that  I  >  *®i'  ^^ly  litanies.    Let  the  weak  creatures, 
inagjne  yoa  would  like  all  that  you  would  see ;  (  ^^^^  ®yes  sure  only  of  use  to  them  as  Her- 
■ftatyou  would  find  no  grounds  for  scandal : ;  8c**eH*8  telescope  would  be  to  Harlequin,  let 
M  you  would  feel  VuU  the  faith  of  St.  Peter  \  *^®°^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^if  see— of  scarlet  coaches 
iad  never  failed.    You  would  see,  with  your  5  ^^  virgins  dressed  like  dolls ;  there  is  not  a 
sjea  you  would  see,  and  with  your  soul  you  (  co™er  of  all  Rome,  but  I  would  find  in  it 
mmld  understand  such  a  faith,  as  that  prayed- )  enough  to  make  the  firmest  Protestant  or  the 
far  apostle  felt,  when  in  the  presence  of  his  \  °^^^  stubborn   Infidel  feel  and  profess  his 
Lord,  he  cried  out :  "  I  believe  and  am  ture,** )  amazement  and  his  respect—- provided  only  he 
niere  is  an  undoubtingncss  and  an  unbound-  (  ^^^  ***®  reason  of  a  man  in  strength  or  the 
fidness  about  the  faith  of  these  Romans,  such  (  ^^^  °^  *  ^^^^^  ^^  frankness  and  simplicity. 
It  I  frankly  confess  to  you,  I  did  not  tliink ;  ^®^' '"  my  soul  I  wish  you  at  my  side— in  my 
ndsted  upon  earth :    And  it  is  only  in  the  ( *°"'  ^  ^^^®  prayed  that  you  might  feel  as  I 
nidst  of  such  faith  that  God  vouchsafes  to  )  ^^^^  ^®^*»  and  do  as  I  have  done,  when  kneel- 
nake  his  truth  and  his  power  gloriously  mani-  ( '°6  before  the  saintly,  the  angelic  Odescalchi,* 
est    I  declare  I  knew  not  what  faith  was, )  ^  enounced  her,  whom  I  had  too  long  been 
mtil  I  came  to  Rome.    And  the  Protestant  \  ^^^^^^^^  to,  and  promised  my  faith  and  love 
ellgion  could  never  have  given  it  to  me.  You  )  *"^  ^"^  *®  ^®  ^^^X  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
vhoknow  me  to  be  no  fanatic,  and  as  little  /  Church  of  Rome.    My  heart  grows  fuller  as  I 
ncllned  to  bigotry  or  supersUtion  as  any  man  ( ^'"^  ^  you— too  full  for  me  to  know  how  to 
iving,  you  will  understand  therea.son,  when  I )  ^^^^^  ^^^  utterance.    Would  to  God  that  we 
en  you  I  have  now  no  more  doubt  of  the  mi-  \  ^^S^^  Y®*  ^^^  kneel  at  the  same  altar,  that 
ades  constantly  performed  in  the  Catholic  ;  ^^^  ^^'  reconciled  to  our  common  head,  might 
Church,  than  I  have  of  the  historical  existence  (  ®"^®  ™°^  P^"^  ^^^  together  the  sweet  alter- 
if  our  Blessed  Saviour.    It  is  impossible  to ;  "?^®  ^X"®  Eleison,  Christe  Eleison,   with 
lonbt  them ;  I  believe  with  a  tenfold  faith  the  ( *"™*  ^^°  '^®^®^»  "®^'®''  ^^^  ^^'^  to  'ove  and 
oizmcles  of  the  first  centuries  for  the  miracles  \  ^'^®"^*^  ^r  to  hope  and  pray  for  you,  and  who 
f  this  day,  and  I  laugh  to  scorn  the  man,  \  ^^^  ^^S^  ^^^  ^Y  ^^'^^  aigument  of  duty  and 
rho,  with  a  fair  opportunity  of  examining  the  |  ^^^^^^  ^^  look  into  the  great  question." 
▼idences  of  both,  receives  the  former,  and  \     ^^°  X®*"  ^  ^P®'^*  ^°  Catholic  and  Protest- 
gects  the  present.    And  then  too,  such  in- )  *"*  Europe ;  but  the  great  worid  was  not  the 
tttntions !  That  one,  for  instance,  of  the  Pel- )  P*'*^®  *°  P"*^^  ^^  ^^  visions  of  bright  holiness 
?grini,   where   v^ithin  twelve   years  nearly )  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^i^en  "le  glimpses  of;  and,  on 
ight-thousand  poor  penitents,  who  had  made  >  ^^^'^^'^g  *o  our  country,  the  wonderful  and 
beir  pUgrimage  to  Rome,  were  at  one  time  ]  ^'onderfuUy  sweet  providence  of  God  placed 
idged  and  fed  beneath  its  venerable  roof,  tlie )  ™®'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  family,  in  the  holy,  happy 
•rd  crust  washed  from  off  their  feet,  by  no-  \  ^^^^^^^  ^  *>a^e  alluded  to ;  where  helped,  no 
let  on  their  knees,  the  warm  food  placed  be- )  **®"^*»  ^Y  ^^^  blessedness  of  sorrow,  at  the 
we  them  by  the  hands  of  men,  among  whom  { *^^  ®^  children  turned  to  angels,  I  have  spent 
nder  the  coarse  dress  of  the  fraternity,  you )  "^^•'f  ^  *>*  foigotten  years,  in  learning  more 
icognized  some  of  the  oldest  blood  of  Eng-  [  ^^  ^^^  ****  immense  revenues  of  love  and 
ind,  and  of  the  continent,  and  the  most  dis- )  consolation,  God  has  placed  at  the  dleponl^o( 
nguished  learning  of  the  world.    No,  Pro- 


oi  humility  to  offer.  <»  I  I«t  night  witne»ed  ^  ^Zui  iu  hS::i:^''C^rJSjT 
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his  holy  Chuirh.   For  the  first  time,  since  my  the   Church   of  England,  I   hire  lo  often 

return,  and  forced  by  what  I  consiiter  my  chil-  alluded  to. 

dren*s  interest,  I  have  now  Iclt  this  remote  «*  We  should  all  recoDect,  that  m  restofttiai 

and  almost  unbroken  .solitude — I  have  \e(t  it  of  intercommunion  with  other  Churches  is,  io 

to  be  thus  unexpectedly  and  unpreparidly  a  certain  sense,  in  the  power  of  individiiab. 

thrown  before  one  of  the  largest  and  mo«t  di«-  Ever)*  one  who  desires  anitj,  who  pimys  for  it, 

tinguished— but  fortunately  lor  me,  one  of  the  who  endeavors  to  further  i^  who  witnesses  for 

most  courteous  and  most  generous  cities  that  it,  who  behaves  Christianly  towards  the  mem- 

we  have  to  boast  of.    God  ^rant  ttiere  hf:  nu  bcrs  of  Churches  alienated  from  us,  who  is  it 

cause  to  wish  I  were  still  hiilden — God  grant  amity  with  them,  (savins:  his  duty  to  his  own 

DO  word  of  mine  this  ni:;ht  s|x;kcn  may  ever  communion  and  the  truth  itself)  who  tries  to 

risea^Dst  me,  for  oifence  given  to  the  least  edify  them,  while  he  edilies  himself,  and  Lis 

of  all  God*s  little  ones  before  me — but  yet  the  o\\  n  people,  may  surely  be  considered,  as  fv 

Church  of  God  is  one — and  it  is  the  duty  of  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  as  breaking  down 

all,  who  are  really  Christians  at  heart,  to  pro-  the  middle  wall  of  division,  and  renewing  tbe 

claim  this  truth ;  and  alon^  with  it  the  still  ancient  bonds  of  unity  aiid  concord,  by  the 

more  tremendous  one,  that  out  of  that  Church  power  of  Charity.    Charity  can  do  all  thingf 

there  is  no  valid  hope  of  any  man's  salvation.*  for  us  ;  Charity  is  at  once  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  of 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  proclaim  the  evil,  that  peace ;  by  Charit}*  we  shall  faithfully  protest 

the  remedy  may  be  sought. — It  is  the  dut}'  of  against  what  our  private  judgment  warrants 

all  to  take  their  share  of  rcs[)onsibility,  and  us  in  condemning  in  others ;  and  by  Chahtj 

act  upon  it.    But  here  it  is  impossible  for  me  we  have  it  in  our  own  hands,  let  all  men  op- 

to  express  myself,  as  well  in  my  own  words,  pose  us,  to  restore  in  our  own  circle  the  inter* 

as  I  can  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  writers  of  communion  of  the  Churches.**t 

*  The  lentence  referred  to,  though  theolc^ically  to  ciay  and  tn  proclaim,  that  nothing  short  of  tbc 
■ecurate,  must  be  undcrslootl  with  the  limitatious  bincore  di^iKMitioD  in  question,  and  the  actual  uff 
attached  to  it  by  Catholic  divines  and  the  holy  of  such  means  as  Providence  respectively  affordi 
Fathers,  who,  to  quote  the  language  of  Bi*hop  for  discovering  the  true  Church  to  those  who  ire 
Milner — "at  the  same  time  that  they  strictly'  out  of  it,  can  secure  their  salvation;  to  uf 
insiat  on  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  doctrine  nothing  of  the  Catholic  sacraments  and  otkr 
aad  Communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  make  an  help«  for  this  purpose,  of  which  such  persons  «• 
ezpreif  exception   in   favor  of  what  is  termed     necessarily  deprived. 

invincWU  ignorance,  which  occurs,  when  persons  <*  I  iust  mentioned  the  virtue  of  charity ;  aad  I 
oat  of  the  true  Church  arc  sincerely  and  firmly  '.  must  here  add,  that  on  no  one  point  are  latitaA- 
reaolved,  in  spite  of  all  worldly  allurements,  or  '  narians  and  ^nuine  Catholics  more  at  variaate 
opposition,  to  enter  into  it,  if  they  could  find  it  than  upon  this.  The  former  connider  themselTrt 
OQt,  and  when  they  use  their  best  endeavors  for  ■'  charitable,  in  proportion  as  they  pretend  to  opa 
this  purpose.  This  exception,  in  favor  of  the  :  the  ^atc  of  heaven  to  a  greater  number  of  reii- 
invincibly  ignorant,  is  made  bv  St.  Austin  who  gionists  of  various  descriptions :  but,  unfarti- 
so  strictly  insists  on  the  general  rule.  His  words  nately,  they  are  not  poeaetud  qf  the  keff$  ef  (W 
are  these :  *  The  Apostle  has  told  us  to  njtct  a  gate ;  and  when  they  fanc^  they  have  opened  tk 
man  that  i»  a  heretic :  but  those  who  defend  a  '  gate  as  wide  as  possible,  tt  »tm  remains  a$  n^ 
false  opinioo,  without  pertinacious  obstinacy,  es-  (  roir,  and  the  way  to  it  a»  strait,  um  our  Savioar 

Keialfy  if  they  have  not  themselves  invented  it,  '  describes  these  to  be  in  the  gospel,  (Matt.  rii> 
thave  derived  it  from  their  parents,  and  who  .  14).     Thus  they  lull  men  into  afataliudilTcrtiee 
seek  the  truth  with  anxious  solicitude,  being  sin-  ■■  abont  the  truths  of  Revelation,  and  a  false  scei- 


asserts,  that  such  Christians,  *  in  virtue  of  the  '  5),  so  there  is  Imt  one  shebpfold,  nameljT,  osi 
dispoaition  of  their  hearts,  belong  to  the  Catholic  '  church,  hence  they  omit  no  opportanity  o^ 
Church.'  (  alarming  their  wandering  brethren  (h  the  dai^ 

'*  Who  the  individnals,  exteriorly  of  other  com-  ^  thev  are  in,  and  of  bringing  them  into  this  est 
munioas,  but  by  the  sincerity  of  their  disi^sitions, '  fold  qf  the  one  Shepherdy  (John  x.  16) .  To  (bin  « 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church,  who,  and  in''  right  judgment  in  this  case,  we  need  but  ask,  iii^ 


Mill  thus  mneh,  on  the  grounds  already  stated,  I 
am  htmad,  DOt  only  iu  truth,  but  also  m  charity, 


*  End  of  Onkirannj.   Letter  ISili. 
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But  to  aet,  tiiere  must  be  a  plan ;  and  what )  lead  after  her,  not  only  the  sister  Churches  of 
istte  plan  I  would  recommend  ?  Simply  the )  Europe — ^not  only  this  country— the  Reuben 
pin  I  Mlowed  fcr  myself— to  seek  to  know  ( of  her  children,  her  first-bom  and  her  strength, 
ttiCSitfaolic  fiuth  from  authoritative  sources — )  but  all  the  millions  of  her  adopted  fiunilies. 
ftoB  her  Councils  in  their  Canons  and  de-  ( Quando,  heu  Quando !  Deus  meus  ne  tardave- 
crwi  and  to  seek  to  know  their  morality  /  ris.  Send  forth  thy  spirit,  O  my  God,  and  let 
fiw  the  books  of  derotion,  such  as  her  St.  Au-  ( the  face  of  the  earth  be  created  anew.  O  glo- 
giitiiies  and  k  Eempises — and  from  the  lives )  rious,  O  venerable,  O  holy  Church!  whose 
ef  ber  great  saints,  as  truly  painted  by  those  ( saints  are  sages,  whose  sages  are  apostles, 
nko  were  duly  fitted  for  the  task ;  and,  above  )  whose  apostles  are  martyrs,  whose  princes  are 
an,  to  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  ?  the  humble !  O  beautiful  Church,  whose  po- 
pfltee-making  Charity — and  may  I  venture  to  ( etry  is  divine,  whose  music  is  angelical,  whose 
add  one  single  further  means,  recommended )  painting  is  inspired,  whose  architecture  is 
bj  oar  brethren  of  the  Church  of  England,  ( inimitable !  Rise  up,  O  shepherd  of  this 
tht  use  of  some  little  daily  prayer,  for  the  ex- )  flock  of  ages  ;  rise  up,  O  head  and  leader  of 
fnm  purpose  of  imploring  of  God  the  hast-  ( the  hosts  of  God  on  earth ;  rise  up,  O  bishop 
aing  on  of  this  happy  consummation.  )  of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  the  worid. 

It  is  in  vain  to  think  the  work  of  our  con- 1  call  around  thee  some  few  honored  from  among 
ittuoD,  or  that  of  others,  is  to  be  gained, )  thy  multitudes;  show  to  those  who  know  thee 
without  pains  and  efforts — and  I  will  not  deny  }  not,  and  are  proud  because  they  know  thee 
flirt  I  look  forward,  with  more  sanguine  hope,  S  not,  show  them  thy  Great  Gregories,thy  great 
to  the  piety  of  Protestant  Episcopalians  in  )  Augustines,  thy  great  Aquins,  thy  Benedicts, 
HDgUod,  than  in  this  country.  Many,  as  you  s  and  thy  Loyolas ;  show  to  them  thy  Antho- 
bow,  have  already  entered  into  the  house  of)  nies  and  thy  Xaviers,  thy  Edwards  and  thy 
Q&itjr,  without  waiting  for  the  Church  of  (  charlemagnes,  thy  Catharines  and  thy  Clares ; 
£ogland;  and  the  beautiful  little  collection  of )  show  them  thy  Dantes,  thy  Angelicos,  thy 
pnfen  for  unity,  printed  at  Oxford,  is  a  proof  ( Raphaels,  and  show  them  those  whose  names 
tf  tbe  sincere  desire  of  those  who  remain,  that )  we  know  not,  but  whose  works  are  superfau- 
>fl  ibould  soon  be  one.  Let  England,  with  ?  man  in  science,  in  beauty,  and  in  majesty. 
Itt  weight  of  influence,  the  learned  and  {  show  thyself  to  them,  O  St.  Peter  the  fisher- 
pioM  of  her  clergy,  put  forward  a  little  longer )  man  of  Galilee  ;  founder  of  an  eternal  dynas- 
ttieir  efforts — and  persevere  a  little  longer  in  ( ty,  father  of  an  eternal  philosophy,  master  of 
ber  fervent  prayers — and  we  shall  see  her — to )  the  great  masters  in  all  the  arts  noble.  Show 
Hie  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ( thyself  to  them,  O  thou  rock  Catholic,  that  all 
wrilws  among  the  divines  of  Oxford — ^**  taking  i^ho  would  have  their  works  to  stand  may 
the  lead  in  the  return  of  her  sister  Churches,  (  build  on  thee.  Show  thyself  to  them,  O  thou 
to  &e  reverential  faith  of  other  ages— to  that  S  shepherd  Catholic,  that  all  who  would  be 
Ugh,and  holy,  and  self-denying  spirit  of  de-)  folded  with  the  flock  of  Christ  may  flee  to 
fotioQ  and  charity,  which  visibly  embodied  s  thee.  Show  thyself  to  all  the  world,  that  all 
it>tlf  of  old  in  our  Cathedrals,  and  our  Ab- )  the  world  may  become  Catholic  in  wisdom, 
^yi;  but  which  has,  alas,  been  far  from  im-  ( Catholic  in  science,  Catholic  in  faith ;  that  the 
preeuDg  such  clear  traces  of  its  influence,  on  )  beauties  and  the  miracles  of  Rome  may  be 
**»?  portion  of  the  Church,  in  more  recent  (  seen  every  where ;  that  the  minsters  of  Eng- 
tiiaee."»  Hand  may  be  multiplied  in  both  the  Indies; 

I<t  once  more  that  mother  country  enter  ?  that  thy  schools  may  be  ubiquitary,  and  their 
ioto  the  arms  of  Rome,  the  great  head  and  S  scholars  once  more  be  armies.  Rise  up,  O 
■Bother  of  all  that  is  Christian,  Catholic,  and )  glorious  Vicar  of  God !  not  in  anger,  but  in 
^J  in  the  world,  and  just  so  surely  will  she  ( power.    Smite  not,  but  pity.    Remember  thy 

?  own  unfaithfulness ;  and  pray  for  those  who 
•  British  Critic  for  July,  1841,  p.  160.         )  have  not  followed  thy  repentance.    Pray  fin: 
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our  cenntrj,  pnj  fiir  the  dor  iilandi  of  oar  ;  bf  all  ^m 
fttfacn,  pnj  fer  oor  oApring;  that  the  pcopit  jtBlicmKiHof 
wliote  habitatinofl  the  dayii^ht  nerer  dua  ap-  )  lowed  litiii;gj, 
on*  die  oiuaic  of  whoae  iangnage  is  breadied  /  the  son  that 
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Six  HkimiaU  Ledmret  am  the  Rtjbrmatiam.  ui  historkal  writers  that  Kngland  Ittf  prodmL 
Em^mmdj  6y  the  Kzv.  J.  Wateewoeth.  )  The  tfftct  oi  tiieir  united  teatOBony  spot  ii 
Phiadeiphia,  M.  Flthian.  ^  sincere  inquirer  after  tratfa  is  such  as  h^ 

T„_-_  -     ^              r        ^              /•       i  **  expected.    And  if  ever  Mr.  Watervdi 
H£S£  Lectures  are  from  the  pen  of  an  ^   ^     ./     ^  ^.                      .         ,.        .^__ 
_     ..  .    ,  .      ^  .        .   ,-         /  should  cast  his  eye  orer  these  bnes,  itil 
Engbshclergyinan,educated,we  believe,)  .^  

^  -_  "^  «  J  *u        ^u        ^  I  ^  afford  him  anmingied  pleasure  to  Imow  M 

dueflr  at  Rome,  and  the  author  of  several '  .^ .    ,,     .  .         '^,       .  . 

-:  ^  .  .       A    ^u     L-^         ^  -.1.        /  it  IS  the  impression  produced  upon  sncfca 

wonES  Mjpertaimnf  to  the  history,  ttith,  or  v  *u  1  •.      i  ^  ^   *..  i  vr- 

.    .  .    ^"T*!.     ^  .u  ,     ^      u    \^  ( inquirer  that  has  led  to  the  speedy  lepuhfi* 

doctnoes  of  the  Cathohc  Church-    The  pre-  '..-..    ^    ^        ^.      - ^^^L    \^LL 

_,  .      .  .  .  i    ^ )  tion  of  his  book  on  mis  aide  of  the  AOuoe 

sent  worfc  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  < .    . 

Judcea  the  best  comDilation  of  the  kind  that )  ^^namu 

r^  c  mpuauoa    I  lac  lu^u  uuu  >        ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  observed  of  the  tlBCI  ■ 

has  as  yet  appeared.    To  produce  such  a  his-  "*    , .  ^        ..  ^^  .  ,  j. 

A  -iu    ^L        -      1.  ^       V  which  we  hve, "  ^ever,  since  the  era  of  nMt 

tory,  rather  than  give  his  own  views  or  renec-    .       „   .   »       „  -        ....       ..         ^ 

^  ^  ^.      ^  . ,  .  ^.        r  *L      "  called  the  <  ReformaUon/  has  the  codbt* 

tions  upon  the  memorable  revolution  of  the  (  .   ,  «...  .  ^    .  ,.  . 

'^      f.         ^  -    .     .    A     L        '  versy  between  Protestantism  and  Cathonff 

sixteenth  century,  appears,  indeed,  to  have  ......  .     . 

k-^«   ♦u         ^u    f        ■     •     1    J    •  txTAU    assumed  so  interesting  a  oomplexion:  iief« 

been  the   author's    pnncipal   desirn.     With  /  ^      .  ^        *  *^,  ' 

,_*  ,     ^.  .  1        -      u   u  /  has  it  come  so  home  to  every  breast ;  new 

wonderful  patience  and  leamioe  he  has  woven  (  ,.  ,.,....*. 

.      ..      ^,  .  1        ,  J         ^  ( was  it  so  imperative  on  each  indiwhial  w 

uMntber  the  various  acknowledgments,  con-  /      ,         .    .  :  ^     . . 

,  ^  _^.  _j-       XL         ■  /  make  a  decision  as  to  his  own  line  of  cat- 

cessions,  and  testimonies  reeardin?  the  real  (  .     ^  ... 

/  duct ' 
origin  and  character  of  the  "  Reformation,"  ;„.*,,  ,  .^  . 

AA      J  ^L        1.     L    *    rn^A    *    *       A        >     Since  these  words  were  written,  scaiccfft 
scattered  through  a  host  of  Protestant  wnters,  (        ,     ^  ^  ,  ,  .^      - 

.  .,       ^      "..   .  ,.        ^  _»  J      -      (  week  of  yean  has  passed  away,  and  theefh 

and  thus,  from  their  own  lips,  extorted  umm-  )  ^  v.  ...  .    ^  .^   ..  .  ^  j 

.   , ,        . ,  XL  »  lu  II  J  «  o     i  dences  of  their  truth  have  accnmolated  m 

peachable  evidence  that  the  so  called  "  Re-  (  .  ^       ,  ,  -      ^      *._  .  .      .* 

r        ^     „  III.        L        /every  side.    Judging  from  the  general  tone  ■ 

formation"  never  was,  never  could  have  been  ■        -^  .    ^.^^   *  .u  *  .  ^      -^ 

..  ,     .  ^    ,  <  language  and  sentiment  that  pervaded  sooiCf 

the  work  of  God.  {       xt-      *u  n   .♦•  r  ii-:-- 

__  ^  )  withm  the  recollection  of  some  now  hvoA 

Th«   nwie,  of  Heylin.  Soames    Burnet,  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  anticipated  the  cl»Dge  ii 
Camden.  SUype.  Dugdale.  Tanner.  Godwin,  J 

EIIi»,  Herbert.  Foxe,  ColUer,  Baiter,  Words-      „    ».       .  ,  .u    ••  r  -rlTL. 

^.    „  ,.    ,    ,  „         ^  ,.      ..    , .  ,    .^   /attentiveobgerverof  the  times  can  tail  top* 

worth,  Hohnsbed  Hume.Tytler.  Maclantosh  \  ^.^^     ^^^  heart  of  the  CathoUc  leapawiM 

and  Hallam  load  his  pages,  prove  his  research  (^.       .^..i.l^.  ^         ■»      k- 

.    ..  ,.        -\7°     /  ,  1    iT    ,  /him  at  the  brightening  prospect:  and  aiii 

in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures,  and  afford  )       ^       .  .      It  t,  .,..       - ,/  ^ 

...'..  ,.  , ,  X    r  ^L    (  contemplates  the  possibility  of  the  near  if- 

at  the  same  time  no  slight  argument  of  the  /  .     r-  ^u  *  j         u       ^u  *i.      ^■..^k 

..,..,.  .        .        «  ^  )  proach  of  that  day  when  the  mother  Cnuiti 

author,  wmngness  to  give  the  ..Beforma-  |  ^f  Christendom  shall  ag«n  fold  toherb<»» 
ton    the  advantage  of  having  .U  history  told  ,  ^^^         ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^  f^ 

by  its  own  advocates  or  friends.    The  reader  v    .      . .     .^  u-    i-^  *k.*  Im 

.     ,      ,  ..........        ( give  him  if  a  prayer  escape  his  hps  tnitw 

IS  already  aware  that  many,  .f  no  a^l  of  these  ,  ^     ^  ^,^ ^'        .^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

names,  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  {      "^  ,,       .    ^      'L  .       , 

^  °  /  seen  the  salvation  of  Israel. 

*  Introduction  to  the  American  edition  of  llis-  ) 
torlcal  Lectures.  )     *  Manzooi'i  Viodicatkm,  &c.,  preive.  ^  ^' 
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Wemiiotoftbatnamber,  if,  indeed,  there  (  Within  the  last  few  yean  so  many  such 
^  It  any  sach,  who  are  inclined  to  set  an  ex-  |  evidences  of  improved  feeling,  of  actual  good 
y  tnvigant  value  u]H>n  the  tokens  of  love,  the  |  will  among  the  ranks  of  our  separated  breth- 
Mirb  of  respect,  the  signs  of  repentance,  in  ren  ;  so  many  testimonials  to  the  beauty,  ma- 
Iheir  deportment  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  (jesty,  and  worth  of  our  everlasting  Church, 
which  distinguish  the  men  of  the  present,  from  /  have  come  under  our  observation,  that  we  are 
the  generation  that  has  gone  before  them,  almost  at  a  loss  what  gem  to  choose,  to  deck 
Our  convictions  of  her  divine  origin  and  mis- J  therewith  the  feet  of  her  whose  steps  are 
iioD  are,  we  trust,  too  deeply  seated  to  be  (  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  bringing  good 
nuch  influenced  in  her  regard,  by  either  the  |  tidings,  preaching  peace.  We  take  one  from 
smiles  of  the  world  or  the  frowns  of  hell.  (  a  native  writer.  He  is  speaking  of  the  eflbrts 
As  amid  the  ever-changing  scenes  of  this  ]  made  by  the  Church  to  civilize  mankind  more 
Mrth — the  fall  of  empires,  the  rise  of  states —  !  immediately  through  the  influence  of  her  re- 
fts  Church  steadfastly  looks  on  the  face  of  her  )  ligious  institutions;  to  infuse  into  the  heart 
Ckrist,  we  read  on  her  sad,  but  immortal  |  of  society  a  gentler,  a  holier,  a  more  spiritual 
krew,  her  past  eventful  history,  her  future  \  life  than  it  had  hitherto  possessed ;  and  thus 
tainy.  The  life  of  her  Divine  Spouse  is  the  |  eloquently,  truthfully,  does  he  discourse : 
^pe  of  her  own.  His  mortal  course  was  not  (  **In  this  sphere  it  labored  with  untiring 
SM  of  unmingled  joy,  of  unclouded  glory. )  zeal  and  perseverance  from  the  first  century 
The  brightness  of  Thabor  was  soon  followed  to  the  fifteenth,  and  successfully  laid  the 
hjr  the  gkx>m  of  Calvary ;  and  this,  again,  by  ;  foundations  of  all  that  society  now  is.  During 
the  splendors  of  Olivet.  Deeply,  indeed,  did  \  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  by  means  of 
he  drink  of  the  torrent  in  the  way,  before  he  ;  its  superior  intelligence  and  virtue,  it  ruled 
Ifled  his  head  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father.  ^  the  state,  modified  its  action,  and  compelled 
Bach,  too,  is  the  destiny  of  bis  Church.  She  ,  its  administrators  to  consult  the  rights  of  man, 
Im  her  ages  of  tribulation ;  she  has  her  years  by  protecting  the  poor,  the  feeble,  and  the 
if  honor  and  glory;  these,  again,  to  be  sue-  ^  defenceless.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
tteded  by,  perchance,  darker  ages  of  sorrow  )  astonishing  progress  it  effected  for  civiliza- 
^  any  she  has  yet  endured,  until  she  is  '  tion,  during  that  long  period,  called  by  nar- 
nounoQed  to  the  last  struggle  and  the  last  tri- )  row-minded  and  bigoted  Protestant  historians, 
Ifflph  that  shall  close  her  earthly  career.  ( the  dark  ages.    Never  before  had  such  labors 

With  these  convictions  of  the  indefectibility  \  been  performed  for  humanity.  Never  before 
if  the  Church  of  God — that  Church  of  which  ;  had  there  been  such  an  immense  body,  as  the 
i thousand  years  ago  an  intrepid  bishop  said.  Christian  f*lergy,  animated  by  a  common  spir- 
"We  confess  one,  and  only  one  Catholic  and  it,  and  directed  by  a  common  will  and  intelii- 
Apoitolic  Church,  never  to  be  overcome"* —  '  gence,  to  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  the 
^  we  therefore  suppose  we  may  disregard,  as  )  moral  virtues  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Thea 
of  no  account,  the  homage  which  from  time  to  (  was  tamed  the  wild  barbarian,  and  the  savac^ 
time  her  very  adversaries  love  to  offer  her  ?  \  heart  made  to  yield  to  the  humanizing  influ- 
Fir  from  it.  These  testimonials  have  their  ;  ences  of  tenderness,  gentleness,  meekness, 
pennanent  value.  They  may  be  likened  to  so  )  humility,  and  love ;  then  imperial  crown  and 
"^grains  of  gold  which  the  stream  of  time, }  royal  sceptre  paled  before  the  crosier;  and 
tt  it  rolls  on  to  the  ocean  of  eternity,  throws  ')  the  representative  of  Him  who  had  lived,  and 
op  from  its  troubled  waters  ;  and  he  who  /  toiled,  and  preached,  and  suflered,  and  died  in 
'^pi  to  gather  them,  to  make  an  ofl^ering  of  (  obscurity,  in  poverty,  and  disgrace,  was  ez- 
^m  afterwards  upon  the  shrine  of  Truth,  has  /  alted  ;  and  made  himself  felt  in  the  palac« 
oot  toiled  in  vain.  <  and  in  the  cottage,  in  the  court  and  the  camp ; 

)  striking  terror  into  the  rich  and  noble,  and 
•  Mmv  K«i  /uunn  xaefiexjiurv  tw  ««wTox/aj»f  n-  )  pouring  the  oil  and  wine  of  consolation  into 

Sdr*^'4£''Ti::;do^'i.  Hi;"^:.  K    the  br««.d  ^^  ^  ^  poor  «d  th.  «.nd. 
i.  e.  if.  ( less. 

Vol.  I-— No.  8.  «d 
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M  Wrong,  wrong  hare  they  been  who  haveC  dutiful  son  who  eones  Ms  owb  nether,  uI 
complained  that  kings  and  emperon  were  |  no  good  can  come  of  him.*** 
tobject  to  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom.  /  From  writers  professing  the  most  mUf 
It  was  well  for  man  that  there  was  a  power  '-.  diverging  creeds,  we  might  cite  passaga  rf 
abore  the  brutal  tyrants  called  emperors, )  similar  tone  and  tendency  to  fill  a  Tolnme;  ti 
kings,  and  barons,  who  rode  rough>shod  over  i  meet  almost  every  objection  that  has  bed 
the  humble  peasant  and  artisan ;  well  that )  raised  against  the  usages,  doctrines,  or  riteitf 
there  was  a  power,  even  on  earth,  that  could  \  the  Catholic  Church.  Whaterer  may  belli 
touch  their  cold  and  atheistical  hearts,  and  ;  last  result  of  this  singalar  state  of  transita 
Miake  them  tremble  as  the  veriest  slave.    The  '  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  those 


heart  of  humanity  leaps  with  joy  when  a  )  sway  the  public  mind  appear  at  this 
murderous  Henry  is  scourged  at  the  tomb  of  ^  to  be,  this  much  is  evident :  we  shoizkl  doM* 
Thomas  a  Becket;  or  when  another  Henry  <  thing,  we  should  say  nothing  to  chill  ttii 
waits  barefoot,  shivering  with  cold  and  hun- )  growing  love ;  to  turn  aside,  eren  for  a  B^ 
ger  for  days,  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican ;  or  (  ment,  this  current  of  holier  thoughts  ivfeid 
when  a  Pope  grinds  his  foot  into  the  neck  of  a )  appears  to  be  gently  wailing  on  some  mUi 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  (  spirits  to  the  peaceful  haven  of  CathdM%. 

**  Aristocratic   Protestantism  —  which  has  ;  Not  by  taunts  and  ridicule,  not  in  strife  Mi 
never  dared  enforce  its  discipline  on  royalty  J  envy,  not  by  bitterness  and  reviling. 


or  nobility — may  weep  over  the  exercise  of;  ever  hope  to  reunite  the  broken  links  of  flMk 

such  power;  but  it  is  to  the  existence  and  )  golden  chain  which  once  bound  the  natioBirf 

exercise  of  such  power  that  the  people  owe  \  Christendom  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  to  tti 

their  existence,  and   the  doctrine  of  man's  )  throne  of  God.     If  our  holy  faith  is  evtf  ll 

equality  to  man  its  progress.  ( receive  that  development,  on  this  vast  ooifr 

**  All  that  the  Church  has  really  done  for ;  nent,  which  passing  events  seem  to  fuitrful 

humanity  was  done  during  what  are  termed  (  ow,  and  which  some  impartial  obflerren  hm 

the  dark  ages.    It  then  laid  the  foundations  )  even  predicted  for  it,  the  memorable  conqpwt 

of  modem  civilization,  breathed  into  it  its  I  will  be  won  by  the  arms  and  in  the  spirit  tf 

humane  and  gentle  spirit,  and  animated  it  for  \  those  humUe  men — the  almost  forgotten  apv- 

an  uninterrupted  career  of  peaceful  conquest. )  ties  of  our  western  world — who,  long  befat 

It  was  then  it  established  schools  and  univer-  S  the  soldier  or  the  trader  had  crossed  the  AB^ 

sities,  founded  scholarships,  and  prepared  for )  ghanies,  "  pressed  on  from  lake  to  lake,  aad 

a  system  of  universal  education.    It  emanci- ^  from  river  to  river,  unresting;  and  wiflii 

pated  the  slave,  declared  all  men  equal  before  )  power  that  no  other  Christians  have  exhibited» 

God,  raised  the  barefooted  friar  to  the  throne  { to  win  to  the  faith  of  Christ  the  warlike  Mi- 

of  Christendom,  and  made  the  rich  sinner  dis- )  amis,  and  the  luxurious  Illinois."    Blessei 

gorge  his  misbegotten  wealth  to  feed  the  poor  I  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  ike  kai, 

he  had  robbed,  and  to  serve  the  interests  of )  are  words  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  his  follow- 

humanity.    Children,  as  we  are,  of  what  is  (  ers  should  not  forget  them.    In  meekness  9tA 

called  the  « Reformation,'  and  which  was  no-  (  humility,  long  suffering,  patience,  fortitadfr- 

thing  but  a  rebellion  against  the  Church,  and  )  love,  even  for  those  who  revile,  and  caloaai* 

the  establishment  of  an  insurrectionary  gov-  (  ate,  and  persecute  us,  we  shall  more  certaiBlf 

emment,  we  are  too  prone  to  forget  the  bene- )  triumph  over  present  and  future  oppositkn* 

fits  of  the  Church ;  and,  casting  a  veil  over  ( than  by  all  the  means  that  human  wisdoa* 

its  struggles  and  its  labors  of  love,  we  would  )  wealth,  learning,  and  power  could  array  IB 

fain  make  it  appear  that  there  was  no  light  (  our  support.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  undenrahM 

in  the  world  till  Protestantism  was  bom,  and  )  such    auxiliaries  ;    but,   generally  speaking) 

nothing  done  for  humanity  till  a  German  monk  \  these  are  not  the  arms  of  God.     '*  For  tbi 

dared  burn  the  papal  bull.    But  all  that  has )  weak  things  of  this  world  hath  God  chosen  ti 

been  done  since  is  but  the  necessary  develop-  ?-«.^_^,«.        «r        ,.    , 
T««,»#«r  „!,-♦         J        u  r  J  "«^*«:»"P  (     •  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  No.  zvii.,Jan 

ment  of  what  was  done  before.    He  is  an  un-  { ary,  1842,  p.  13, 14. 
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codbond  the  stxong :  tnd  the  base  things  of)  in  themselves  a  latent  propensity  which  urges 
Ibi  worid,  and  the  things  that  are  contcmpti-  ( them  on  towards  Catholicism.  Many  of  the 
III  hath  God  chosen,  and  things  that  are  not, )  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Church 
Ihit  be  might  bring  Xq  nought  things  that  are :  \  astonish  them  ;  but  they  feci  a  secret  admira- 
ttit  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  sight"*  |  tion  for  its  discipline,  and  its  great  unity  at- 

Aimoft  without  such  temporal  means,  and  )  tracts  them One  of  the  most  ordinary 

nith  infinitely  greater  difficulties  to  surmount,  (  weaknesses  of  the  human  intellect  is  to  seek 
tte  Church  hath  conquered  one  world :  and )  to  reconcile  contrary  principles,  and  to  pur- 
«ly  Mt  another  ? — a  world,  too,  which  by  the  (  chase  peace  at  the  expense  of  logic.  Thus 
hiicst  ties  she  might  justly  call  her  own.  A  )  there  have  ever  been,  and  will  ever  be,  men 
Odholic  first  discovered  it ;  and  planted  the  ( who,  after  submitting  some  portion  of  their 
the  never-rejected  symbol  of  our  faith,  S  religious  belief  to  the  principle  of  authority, 
I  its  virgin  shores.  Another  Catholic  gave )  will  seek  to  exempt  several  other  parts  of 
kltoiiame.  Catholic  missionaries  first  evange- (their  faith  from  its  influence,  and  to  keep 
fsBai  it  Catholic  martyrs  first  watered  its )  their  minds  floating  at  random  between  liber- 
nil  with  their  blood.  A  Catholic  monk  first  ( ty  and  obedience.  But  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
taght  beneath  its  sky  that  all  men  were  breth-  )  lieve  that  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will 
m ;  that  the  master  and  his  slave  were  equal  c  be  less  iu  democratic  than  in  other  ages ;  and 
btfiiR  Gk>d.  Catholics  first  proclaimed  among  )  that  our  posterity  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
ill  unlettered  sons  the  glorious  law  of  civil  ?  a  single  division  into  two  parts — some  relin- 
nd  religious  liberty.  And  at  this  hour,  (in  s  quishing  Christianity  entirely,  and  others  re- 
tks  words  of  the  philosophic  De  Tocque- /turning  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome."* 
Hlfe),t  **  America,  the  most  democratic  coun-  s  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  have  we 
by  in  the  world,  is  also,  according  to  reports  )  not  cause  for  hope  ?  Have  we  not  cause  for 
wthy  of  belief,  the  country  in  which  the  (  humble  joy,  such  as  thrilled  the  souls  of  the 
Catholic  religion  makes  most  prog- )  holy  men  of  old,  who  "  died  according  to 

( faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but 
Nor  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  fact  by )  beholding  them  afar  off^  and  saluting  them, 
ttb  iMofi>und  Investigator  of  our  institutions,  ?  and  confessing  that  they  were  pilg^ms  and 
Mevant  to  our  present  purpose,  or  unworthy  )  strangers  on  earth  ?"t    Is  it  not  the  hour  for 
Ike  attention  of  every  freeman.  /  us  to  lift  our  hearts  with  a  still  more  earnest 

**  Equality  inclines  men  to  wish  to  form  S  prayer  to  Him  **who  sendeth  knowledge  as 
tMr  own  opinions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, )  the  light :  who  fiUeth  up  wisdom  as  the  Phi- 
it  imbues  them  with  the  taste  and  the  idea  s  son  :  and  as  the  Tigris  in  the  days  of  the  new 
•f  laity,  simplicity,  and  impartiality  in  the )  fruits :  who  maketh  understanding  to  alx>und 
fewer  which  governs  society.  Men  living  in  (  as  the  Euphrates :  who  multiplieth  it  as  the 
teoeratic  ages  are,  therefore,  very  prone  to )  Jordan  in  the  time  of  harvest  ;|  that  he  would 
Me  off  all  religious  authority ;  but  if  they  \  gather  together  the  tribes  of  Jacob ;  that  they 
foaitnt  to  subject  themselves  to  any  authori- )  may  know  there  is  no  God  besides  thee :  that 
tf  of  this  kind,  they  choose  at  least  that  it  (  he  would  hasten  the  time,  and  remember  the 
■kooldbesingle  and  uniform.  Religious  pow- S  end,  that  we  may  declare  his  wonderful 
en  not  radiating  from  a  common  centre  are  /  works  ?"§ 

tttiually  repugnant  to  their  minds  ;  and  they  \  Profoundly  significant,  full  of  mystic  beau- 
*hiost  as  readily  conceive  that  there  should  )  ty  and  maternal  love,  is  that  ordinance  of  the 
^  no  religion,  as  that  there  should  be  seve-  s  Church  which  prescribes  to  her  ministers  to 

nl The  men  of  our  days  are  naturally  /  pray,  as  the  sun  marks  the  sixth  hour  of  the 

little  disposed  to  believe ;  but,  as  soon  as  (  day : 

they  have  any  religion,  they  immediately  find ) 

)     *  Democraey  in  America,  vol.  iii.,  chap,  vi., 
•  1  Cor.  i.  27—29.  I  p.  66, 66,  Lend,  edit  .        .     .      «^ 

--  Heb.  xi.  13.  X  Eccl.  xxiv.  86—37. 


t  Dmnoeraey  ia  Ameriea,by  Alexis  De  Toeqae-  /     t  Heb. 
riUe.    Vol.  ill.,  chap,  vi.,  p..  M.    LoMlooedit   \     §  Eccl. 


xxzri.  10—13, 
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Mf^9t^9f49tf9^Y*  h*'hr  my  07; 
N*f fflfii  Iff  tin h#if« '  l/i  til**  I  fly. 
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When  night  rolls  her  shadows  and  lowering  sky 
O'er  joys  which  we  fancy  too  holy  to  die, — 
When  religion  withdraws  from  the  rapturing  view 
Her  glorious  visions  of  sun-tinted  hue, — 
When  hope  on  the  quicksand  her  promise  has  traced. 
Then  rears  her  own  tomb  on  the  desolate  waste,-* 
Bright  star  of  the  morning !  look  forth  on  the  gloom. 
And  raise  by  thy  splendor  those  hopes  from  the  tomb. 

Bless'd  Virgin !  whose  mercies  e*er  impart 
A  solace  to  the  stricken  heart, 
Mother  of  mercy !  hear  my  cry ; 
Refuge  of  sinners !  to  thee  I  fly. 


GONZALXS. 


THB    WOODEN    CROSS. 

BY  O.  8CBM1D. 


Translated  from  the  Frencb. 


Chapter  XI.  /of  which  she  now  had  in  her  possession, she 

_^         .  ^     .,  )  was  afraid  of  being  attacked  and  robbed  on 

The  good  Family,  (  » 

/  the  way. 

TWO  hours  had  already  elapsed  since  So-  \  To  wait  till  the  next  day  was  more  prudent, 
phia  prepared  herself  to  depart.  But)  without  doubt;  but  what  uneasiness  would  it 
belbre  returning  to  the  village  in  which  she(  give  her  husband,  if  he  did  not  see  her  return  in 
lived,  she  repaired  to  the  church,  and  knelt)  the  evening  or  during  the  night?  This  thought 
Qpoi)  the  steps  of  the  same  chapel,  where  a  ( troubled  her  exceedingly.  She  would  have 
loogtime  before,  the  Lord  had  heard  her  pray- )  taken  a  carriage;  but  this  hired  for  herself 
^and  given  her  the  protection  of  Madam  de  (  alone  and  for  only  one  place,  would  have  coet 
Uaden.  There,  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altar,  (  a  great  deal ;  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
*be  offered  to  her  heavenly  Father  the  pious )  break  the  thousand  crowns,  and  the  merciless 
linage  of  her  lively  and  profound  gratitude.  (  Gaspard  had  demanded  the  whole  amount;  not 
She  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  thanking  the  )  a  farthing  less.  Moreover,  the  purchases  made 
^OQighty ;  she  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  (  before  the  threats  of  that  man,  had  drained 
^fendhnsband,  her  beloved  children,  for  the  }  their  purse;  and  their  business,  diminished 
*^  of  her  benefactress  and  virtuous  parents,  /  since  that  time,  had  scarcely  sufficed  for  the 
^d  her  heart  inflamed  with  a  holy  love,  sug-  ( moderate  wants  of  the  family. 
Salted  to  her  new  acts  of  thanksgiving.  )     Poor  Sophia,  half  dead  with  fear,  was  then 

It  was  only  on  going  out  of  the  church  that  {  oUiged  to  set  out  on  foot,  concealing  as  well 
"^  perceived  she  had  remained  there  a  long )  as  she  could  the  money  which  she  carried,  and 
^ ;  three  o'clock  was  striking  as  she  de-  s  which  her  husband  was  to  pay  to  Gaspard  the 
^cended  the  high  etepe  of  the  gothic  edifice. )  next  day  under  pain  of  losing  all  they  were 
^  had  to  walk  several  leagues  to  the  village.  ( worth. 

%fat  would  overtake  her  on  the  road,  and  as  j  Sophia  set  out  then ;  she  walked  at  a  rapid 
ths  report  had  spread  thraqgfaout  the  town  that  I  pace;  toon  she  was  without  thegitei  of  the 
die  had  come  to  ang  snaMnHmnndn,  the  price  { tBfWB  and  hid  pawed  the  tot,  then  Ae  aecwid 
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village ;  her  own  was  the  third  one  on  the  road. )  his  family,  wept  on  seeing  him  weep,  and  in 
She  had  a  good  league  to  go,  and  it  was  alrea-  s  secret  prayed  God  to  pardon  him,  to  console 
dy  dark  night.  )  him,  and  to  make  him  better. 

Every  traveller  that  she  met  made  her  trem-  (  Little  Theresa,  as  good  but  less  coaragc* 
ble ;  she  prayed  in  journeying  on,  and  recom- )  ous,  stood  behind  a  chair  in  the  farthest  cor- 
mended  herself  to  the  divine  protection,  which  (  ner  of  the  room ;  thence  she  looked  first  it 
gave  her  fresh  courage ;  but  her  strength,  ex- )  Gaspard,  then  at  her  father  and  brother.  She 
hausted  by  too  long  and  too  hurried  a  journey,  I  was  terribly  afraid  of  Gaspard ;  at  the  letst 
seemed  ready  to  forsake  her,  when  she  had  the  )  motion  he  made,  she  trembled  all  over;  fre- 
happiness  of  recognizing  the  voice  of  a  stout  ?  quently  she  called,  at  one  time  Frederick,  it 
and  honest  countryman,  her  neighbor,  who,  S  another  her  father,  but  so  low  that  neither  the 
returning  home  in  his  empty  cart,  was  driving )  one  nor  the  other  could  hear  her. 
away  dull  care  by  singing  a  canticle.  She  (  Such  was  the  picture  presented  to  Sophia*i 
hailed  him,  was  recognized,  and  at  his  invita- )  view,  when  she  entered ;  she  was  goin^  to 
tion  entered  the  vehicle.  (  speak  to  her  husband,  when  he,  placing  kii 

The  good  peasant  who  was  acquainted  with  )  finger  upon  his  mouth,  signified  to  her  that  it 
the  state  of  their  aifairs,  wishing  to  shorten  (  was  necessary  to  keep  silence ;  Frederick  ni 
the  disquiet  of  her  husband  William,  set  his  )  to  catch  her  hand,  and  Theresa  gliding  aloo^ 
horse  in  a  trot,  and  before  long  they  were  at )  the  wall,  hid  herself  in  her  mother's  dress. 
the  village.  There  Sophia  got  out,  and  took  {  A  moment  after,  a  peasant  named  Thomai 
a  little  lane  which  led  straight  to  the  house.  )  entered.  He  was  a  good  hearted  man,  but 
She  ran,  she  seemed  to  ily,  and  she  accused  \  coarse  and  rude,  who  knew  not  how  to  tifit 
herself  of  tardiness,  so  much  she  longed  to )  the  wicked  even  in  their  misfortunes.  He 
cheer  her  family  and  to  deliver  the  thousand  (  also,  like  William,  was  wet  and  scorched  fitMi 
crowns  to  her  husband.  This  thought  pre- )  head  to  foot.  **  Well,**  cried  he,  in  a  roogh, 
vented  her  from  noticing  any  thing.  On  ar-  (  harsh  tone,  "  does  he  begin  to  be  quiet,  tbit 
riving  at  her  house,  she  was  surprised  to  find  )  Gaspard  who  is  sensible  to  no  one's  misfiv- 
tbe  door  open  at  so  late  an  hour ;  but  her  asto-  ( tunes  but  his  own." 

nishment  was  redoubled  on  seeing  Gaspard)      "Silence!"  replied  William,  <*  have  respect 
stretched  upon  a  bench,  his  face  pale  and  wan,  (  for  his  sorrow." 

bis  eye  sad  and  mournful,  his  countenance  in-  ^  «  Has  he  respected  yours  and  that  of  yoor 
undated  with  tears,  his  clothes  scorched  and  (  family  which  is  a  hundred  times  better  tfaas 
covered  with  mud.  Every  thing  in  him  be-  J  he?"  answered  Thomas  in  the  same  tone, 
spoke  dejection  and  despair.  Sometimes  deep  /  <*  No.  And,  why  should  I  treat  him  betta 
sighs  escaped  his  breaftt,  tears  burst  forth  from  )  than  he  has  treated  jrou  ?  He  has  been  haid- 
his  starting  eyes,  and  his  hands  were  clinched ; )  hearted  to^'ards  his  neighbor ;  he  has". . . . 
sometimes  he  uttered  a  smothered  cry,  and  (  *<It  is  no  reason,"  interrupted  William,  *'to 
every  limb  was  subject  to  violent  contractions. ;  be  so  towards  him.    He  has  sinned**. . . . 

William,  the  good  William,  having  iu  vain  (      **  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Thomas,  rougMy, 
•ought  to  calm  him,  knew  not  what  to  say  }  "  he  has  sinned,  and  God  has  punished  him  for 
to  him,  but  remained  near  to  watch  him  (for  |  it;  he  wished  to  take  away  your  goods,  and 
they  feared  lest  he  might  put  an  end  to  his  '  God  has  deprived  him  of  his  own.** 
life),  and  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  when  |      **  And  God  will  punish  us  in  our  turn,**  said 
his  heart  entirely  abandoned  to  grief  might  be  \  William,  **  if  we  imitate  his  &ult  by  rendering 
prepared  to  receive  the  consolations  of  leligion. )  him  evil  for  evil.    The  law  of  our  Divine  Re- 
Frederick  was  standing  at  a  few  paces  from  (  deemer  requires  us  to  t>e  compassionate  asd 
him.  This  amiable  and  sensible  child,  who  had  j  kind  even  towards  our  enemies.*' 
not  yet  seen  the  frightful  effect  of  despair  upon  (     At  this  moment,  tha  wife  of  Thomas,  naid 
souls  which  impiety  left  without  a  stay  in  mis-  S  Margaret,  as  land  and  gentle  as  bar  hosbsid 
fortune,  looked  upon  Gaspard,  and  penetrated )  was  rash  and  hasty,  ^»peaiod  on  the  thrMbetf 
witb  »geneiouM  compassion  for  this  eiiamy  oi(  ol^^^om.  ShAfitatha  beatftitodof  SopNi' 
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Soptii  bokting  her  two  children  by  the  hand,  (  « I  reap  at  present  tiie  Ihiit  of  the  edooi' 
vent  before  her,  led  her  into  the  garden,  and  /  tion  which  my  father  gare  me ;  I  am  a  happy 
isked  her  what  had  happened  during  her  ab-  ( husband,  because  I  was  a  docile  and  obe- 
NDce.  )dient  child,   because   my  father,  and   God 

Margaret  recounted  it  to  her  in  a  few  words,  ?  who  blessed  his  endeavors,  gave  me  a  mild 
lodthen  both  returned  into  the  shop  in  order  Sand  sweet  humor  with  a  pacific  temper;  I 
to  appease  the  rough  humor  of  Thomas,  and  }do  not  fall  out  with  my  wife,  because  when 
to  assist  William  in  consoling  Gaspard,  whose  i  a  boy  1  did  not  quarrel  with  my  young  com- 
coretoas  and  pitiless  disposition  displeased  )  panions,  which  my  father  would  not  have 
ttem  greatly,  but  whose  misfortune  deeply  ( allowed.  Instead  of  grumbling,  I  reason,  be- 
aflUcted  their  generous  souls.  )  cause  instead  of  disputing  long  ago  with  my 

Before  relating  what  had  happened,  we  will  ( comrades,  I  sought  to  convince  them  by  the 
gire  an  outline  of  the  conduct  and  virtues  of  }  arguments  of  my  age,  and  instead  of  fighting 
William's  &mily.  )  or  being  angry  when  we  could  not  agree. 

All  the  village  loved  this  charming  family.  \  I  used  to  say :  *  Very  well ;  let  us  go  and  ask 
The  father  and  mother  were  so  polite,  so  good,  )  our  fathers.' 

10  honest  in  their  little  business,  their  piety  s  "  Do  the  same :  do  not  contend,  be  not  angry, 
was  so  true  and  great,  they  appeared  so  happy  )  but  reason,  and  yield  when  this  only  is  poesi- 
when  they  could  oblige,  that  they  were  beloved  ( ble :  he  who  yields  is  often  the  most  wise  and 
tad  esteemed  by  all.  Gaspard  himself  pre-  )  the  most  to  be  esteemed ;  consult  also  sonw 
fened  them  to  his  oldest  neighbors,  and  would  I  virtuous  and  prudent  person." 
have  loved  them,  if  his  hard  and  avaricious  }  Sophia  spoke  thus  to  the  wife :  **  My  dear 
Iwtit  could  have  loved  any  thing  but  money.  )  neighbor,  when  God  drove  our  first  parents 
Was  there  a  difficulty  to  settle,  were  some  S  from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  he  said  to  Eve : 
ftieiids  at  variance  to  be  reconciled,  some  ene-  )  Thou  shalt  be  wider  thy  huiband*8  power.  This 
\  >te  to  disarm,  all  applied  to  William.  He  S  law  imposed  by  the  divine  will  on  the  mother 
ipoke  with  so  much  reason  and  mildness,  that )  of  the  human  race,  is  extended  to  her  iartbest 
they  listened  to  him,  and  separated  after  em-  (  descendant ;  we  ought  then  to  be  entirely  and 
^  tndng.  Did  trouble  and  discord  enter  some  )  always  submissive  to  our  husbands ;  such  if 
&nuly,  the  wife  and  children  came  in  tears  to  ( the  command  of  God. 

^  their  sorrows  to  Sophia.  Sophia  reasoned  )  «  Our  husbands  ought  to  be  just,  good  and 
^  withthewife,William  went  to  find  the  husband,  (  kind ;  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  so,  God  has 
^  tod  soon  by  their  good  counsels  and  pious  re-  \  always  a  thousand  means  of  correcting  them ; 
I  iBQQgtnnces,  peace  and  concord  were  restored.  )  and  when  he  does  not  do  so,  it  is  without  doubt 
J  ** Remember,  my  inend,"  William  was  ac-  \  to  try  us,  and  correct  our  own  defects.    Our 

^^utomed  to  say,  **  it  is  necessary  in  every  cir-  /  first  duty  is  to  be  resigned.     Believe  me, 
.^       tomitanoe  that  each  party  should  make  some  ( rarely  is  a  husband  dissatisfied  and  passionate 
^^crifice  to  obtain  or  preserve  peace ;  heaven  )  when  his  wife  is  attentive,  obliging  and  sub- 
^      does  not  give  it  at  any  other  price.  I  am  happy  ( missive ;  rarely  is  his  anger  lasting  when  the 
^      lA  the  midst  of  my  family,  because  my  wife,  )  companion  of  his  toils,  instead  of  being  peev- 
^f^n^i  up  by  a  prudent  and  pious  lady,  has  ( ish  and  contentious,  shows  herself  mild  and 
planted  by  her  Christian  lessons ;  but  it  would  )  docile.    And  if  he  was  not  reasonable  before, 
^  useless  for  my  wife  to  be  reasonable,  were  )  he  becomes  so  when  she  knows  how  to  keep 
^  Qot  a  little  so  myself,  we  could  not  live  in  S  silent,  or  to  speak  with  tenderness,  mildness 
^Oftcert  and  unanimity ;  for  reason  and  unrea-  )  and  affection.    It  is  true,  that  this  supposes  in 
"oaWeness  cannot  agree.    If  I  have  a  little  s  the  wife  many  good  qualities,  but  she  would 
*b«ie  of  sense  and  reason,  it  is  because  in  my  /  have  acquired  them  in  her  childhood  if  she 
chOdbood  my  good  old  father  accustomed  me  ( had  profited  by  her  mother's  advice.    A  pioui 
^desire  nothing  that  was  notjust,  and  to  make  /daughter,  accustomed  to  have  no  other  wiU 
ay  happiness  consist  in  proenring  that  df  the  ( than  that  of  her  parents,  to  respect  them,  to 
pefWDt  with  whom  I  fired.  >  love  them,  to  obey  them,  to  86rv«  them  witk 
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promptitade  eren  when  they  are  impatient  or )  rotten ;  althoagfa  all  listened  to  him  with  plea- 
unjust,  will  be,  without  doubt,  happy  in  hers  sure,  because  he  spoke  with  judgment,  and 
family  when  married,  for  she  will  only  have )  always  with  politeness  and  diffidence;  he 
to  be  to  her  husband  what  she  was  to  her  pa-  (  avoided  mixing  in  every  kind  of  conversalioo; 
rents.  Be  then  with  your  husband  as  you  /  he  never  internipted  any  body;if  he  putqaei* 
were  with  your  father,  and  your  husband  will  i  tions,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  information;  wfaei 
entertain  Tor  you  the  tenderness  and  kindness  )  any  one  questioned  him,  his  answers,  madi 
of  a  father."  (  with  an  air  of  modesty,  were  short  and  fiaiik. 

Had  they  some  difficulty  in  their  affairs  ?  it )  Did  he  see  some  one  of  his  com}>anions  watitia| 
was  still  to  William  and  Sophia  that  they  Mn  respect  to  an  old  man,  or  refusing  a  poor  beg" 
applied.  William  would  say :  **  We  are  nei-  (  gar,  his  heart  was  atiiicted,  he  sweetly  repre- 
ther  lawyers  nor  judges,  we  are  not  acquaint- )  bended  his  young  friend,  engaged  himto^^ 
ed  with  the  laws."  *'  It  is  all  the  same,"  (  pair  his  fault,  and  helped  him  to  console  the 
answered  the  peasants,  who  reposed  a  just )  offended  person.  The  least  animal,  the  vileft 
confidence  in  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  v  insect,  ill-treated  by  a  heedless  fellow,  excited 
this  pious  couple,  "judge  according  to  your)  his  compassion.  "These  are,  like  us," said 
conscience,  and  we  will  abide  by  your  deci-  /  he,  "the  works  of  God.  God  has  created  ani- 
fion,  and  remain  good  friends,  whilst  the  (  mals  for  the  use  of  man;  let  us  make  uaeef 
strifes  of  starving  pettifoggers  would  ruin  and  )  them  then  according  to  our  wants  and  tbck 
embroil  us  for  our  whole  life."  (  nature ;  but  it  is  a  sin  to  do  them  harm  ve- 

iThen  the  two  parties  laid  open  their  claims, )  lessly ;  and,  besides,  mamma  and  papa  hifi 
afterwards  William  and  Sophia  having  con-  (  often  said  that  a  child  who  takes  pleasure  IB 
suited  together,  pronounced  sentence  with  ;  torturing  animals,  or  even  in  seeing  them  si^ 
their  natural  equity,  deciding  the  cause  in  ?  fer,  accustoms  himself  to  cruelty,  and  ends  tf 
fiivor  of  him  who  had  the  right,  encouraging  )  becoming  wicked,  even  towards  his  feBoV 
and  consoling  him  who  had  lost  his  suit,  and  )  creatures,  and  that  there  are  many  robbers  ud 
very  frequently  dividing  the  disputed  object  s  murderers  who  have  commenced  by  robbiii^ 
between  the  contending  parties  according  to  )  birds'  nests  and  torturing  flies. 
the  claim  of  each,  and  sending  away  the  two  (  If,  in  playing  with  Frederick,  a  child  ktttd 
adversaries,  if  not  equally  satisfied,  at  least )  either  a  piece  of  money,  a  knife,  or  any  thiiy 
equally  convinced  of  the  good  will  and  impar-  (  else,  and  believed  himself  the  lawful  owner  of 
tiality  of  the  arbiters.  )  it  because  he  had  found  it,  Frederick  endeiF 

For  a  long  time,  their  country  neighbors  /  vored  to  undeceive  him.  "If  some  one  had 
wanted  no  other  judges :  William  and  Sophia,  (  given  it  to  you,  or  if  you  had  bought  it,  it 
respected,  beloved,  and  dispensing  justice  to)  would  be  yours,"  caid  he;  "but  you  hsTt 
their  equals,  who  never  carried  their  decisions  (  neither  received  nor  bought  it.  If  it  were  yoo 
before  another  tribunal,  seemed  the  true  lords  )  who  had  lost  it,  you  would  be  very  glad  if  the 
of  the  village,  and  they  were  indebted  for  all  (  finder  returned  it  to  you  ;  and  if  some  oai 
this  to  their  wisdom  and  virtues.  )  told  you,  *it  is  mine,  since  I  found  it,*  y«* 

Their  children  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  c  would  answer  such  a  one,  if  you  continue  fc> 
among  the  children  of  the  country.  Frederick  S  keep  it  you  are  a  rogue.  Now,  do  you  wish 
settled  all  diflerences,  and  the  little  boys  who )  to  be  a  rogue?  if  so,  we  can  no  longer  be  cwa- 
•aw  him  praised  and  caressed  by  their  parents, )  panions.  Do  you  wish  to  be  an  upright  and 
were  stimulated  to  follow  his  example.  He )  honest  boy,  come  with  me  to  your  father,  we 
was  permitted  to  enter  every  house,  and  to  go  (  will  put  in  his  hands  what  you  have  found,  he 
into  every  garden ;  he  was  invited  by  all, )  will  keep  it  to  restore  it  to  the  owner,  and  we 
every  place  was  as  his  own  home,  because  it  (  will  tell  it  to  all  that  we  meet." 
had  been  remarked  that  he  took  nothing  with- )  When  any  one  wished  to  punish  a  child,  be 
out  permission,  and  that  for  all  the  world  he )  told  him :  "  You  shall  not  play  with  Frederick 
would  not  hive  plucked  a  flower  nor  pocketed  \  you  are  not  good  enough ;"  and  this  threa 
a  fruit  lying  upon  the  ground,  or  even  half/ alone  was  almost  always  sufficient   It  is  need 
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Iw  to  flty  Frederick  was  nerer  absent  from  )  ages  chose  this  moment,  when  they  were  filled 

Khool  without  necessity,  and  that  there  he  \  with  pious  sentiments  awakened  by  the  au- 

mi  always  docile  and  attentive.  }  gust  Sacrifice  and  the  sermon  of  their  vener- 

Thereaa,  being  younger,  was  more  fond  of  (  ated  pastor,  to  settle  their  family  aiikirs.    It 

phy;  and  although  she  was  not  handsome,  j  was  especially  there  that  William  and  Sophia 

Ae  was  the  most  amiable  and  sensible  little }  consulted  with  them,  and  heard  their  honest 

giri  in  the  Tillage.    When  her  mamma  told  S  opinions.    In  the  meantime,  the  most  virtuous 

her  to  do  something,  she  strictly  obeyed,  and  )  among  the  children  walked  with  Frederick, 

lofidng  could  induce  her  to  violate  the  order  ( relating  the  emotions  which  they  had  expen- 

ofber  parents.  )  enced  in  the  house  of  God,  and  the  good  re- 

( solutions  which  the  htrfy  words  of  their  pastor 

)  had  suggested  to  them. 

Chapter  XII.  (     When  the  conversation  of  the  old  folks  was 

m         ,.  „    J  )  ended,  Sophia  called  Frederick,  who  came 

The  nuetmgs  on  Sunday.  (     ...  , .   ,  ' ,  ,  ,  *.     ^ 

^  ^  I  with  his  uttle  comrades ;  and  the  good  mother. 

It  was  especially  on  Sundays  and  festivals  (  who  was  very  careful  lest  her  son  should  have 
tbt  all  admired  this  good  and  simple  family. )  corrupt  acquaintances,  said  to  him : 
A  little  before  the  hour  of  High  Mass,  William  i  "  My  boy,  this  is  a  good  and  docile  child; 
beked  up  the  house ;  the  father,  mother  and  )  you  may  without  fear  associate  with  him ;  but 
children,  dressed  in  their  finest  clothes,  directed  (that  one  has  such  a  fault,  take  care  not  to 
ftetr  steps  towards  the  little  chureh.  The  fa- ;  imitate  him,  and  if  he  does  not  correct  him- 
ther  and  mother  carrying  their  prayer  books,  (  self,  keep  aloof  from  him ;  for,  whoever  fra- 
iint  arm  in  arm ;  whilst  a  few  steps  before  )  quents  wicked  company  will  become  wicked 
ttem,  the  children,  holding  each  other  by  the  )  himself." 

huid,  walked  with  a  cheerful,  but  modest  air.  s  It  grieved  the  child  alluded  to,  to  be  thus 
iVederick  had  a  large  book ;  Theresa  had  a )  publicly  reproved  by  a  woman  so  much  re- 
ttttUer  one,  composed  of  about  fiily  leaves  s  spected  as  Sophia ;  he  promised  with  tears  to 
and  containing  some  simple  prayers  which )  use  all  his  efforts  to  correct  his  fiiult,  and 
ibeknew  nearly  by  heart.  A  sweet  and  pious  (  never  to  fall  into  it  again.  Sophia  encouraged 
Krenity  lighted  up  the  countenances  of  the  ;  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  all  his 
piients;  a  kind  of  gravity  mixed  with  joy, /little  companions,  moved  by  his  example,  made 
jgkn  to  the  children  an  appearance  of  happi-  S  noble  resolutions :  one  promised  not  to  be 
Mi  which  all  remarked  with  pleasure.  )  disobedient  any  more ;  another  not  to  be  lazy ; 

On  the  way,  the  country  people  saluted )  a  third  that  he  would  not  tell  lies,  a  fourth 
William  and  Sophia,  and  the  little  boys  and /repented  of  his  propensity  to  stinginess;  a  filth 
{iris  paid  the  same  compliment  to  Frederick  (  renounced  his  gluttony ;  in  fine,  each  one  re- 
>Bd Theresa.  They  entered  the  church,  where  ;  solved  to  correct  his  principal  failing  and 
^  pious  children  were  penetrated  with  the  (  begged  his  young  friends,  but  especially  Fred- 
B«t  religious  feelings.  They  placed  them- )  erick,  to  remind  him  during  the  week  when- 
Mhesbeforetheirfatherandmother,  and  pray- /ever  he  violated  his  promise.  Then  these 
<(lwith  fervor,  thinking  only  of  God,  and  of  (amiable  children  ran  to  their  relations,  and 
^  Holy  Sacrifice  about  to  be  offered.  They  /  said  with  all  simplicity :  **  Mamma,  I  have 
*cre  never  seen  looking  about  to  the  right  and  (  promised  such  a  thing  to  the  good  Sophia  and 
^  at  the  least  noise ;  they  heard  nothing  but )  my  little  playmates !"  The  parents  listened 
^  sacred  music,  saw  nothing  but  the  priest,  ( to  them,  smiling  with  joy,  and  encouraged 
the  altar,  and  the  image  of  the  Saviour.  }  them  to  keep  their  word. 

When  divine  service  was  over,  they  stopped  }     The  following  Sunday,  at  the  same  place, 

mne  time  on  a  spot  shaded  by  an  old  oak,  S  after  Mass,  they  met  again  in  presence  of  their 

nimuided  with  benches,  where  the  old  men )  parents,  each  spoke  in  his  turn,  and  said :  **  Last 

of  the  Tillage  were  used  to  sit  and  hold  their  s  Sunday,  I  made  such  a  promise.*'—^  Have 

domestie  coimcils.    These  Tenerable  person- (you  kept  it  faithfully?"  the  parents  wouki 

Vol.  I.— N  o.  8.  8b 
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tmk,  **  Tea,  mamma,— yes,  papa,"— would  >  bojrs  and  girls  of  the  Tiflage  had  tooii  kitt  all 
ha  answer,  if  he  had  really  been  faithful ;  in )  the  defects  with  which  they  bad  to  repmcb 
which  case  they  heard,  among  this  young  as- )  themselves  till  then;  it  was  a  nniveisal  gnfr 
aembly,  a  murmur  of  approbation  which  tes- )  fication,  a  real  family  rejoicing,  when,  pre- 
tified  the  truth  of  the  assertion ;  all  rejoiced  \  senting  themselves  one  by  one  befoie  thai 
at  the  success  of  one  another,  and  no  one  )  father  and  mother,  each  of  the  children  caw 
showed  the  least  mark  of  jealousy.  I  with  a  noodest  confidence   to  say,  lookiD| 

When  the  promise  had  not  been  entirely  )  around  upon  the  circle  of  his  comrades  u  ii 
kept,  the  little  lellow  hung  his  head,  and  an-  /  to  call  them  to  witness:  "Yes,  dear  papi,jeit 
swered  nothing ;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  tell  a  ^  dear  mamma,  I  have  kept  my  promise,  d 
lie,  and  his  blushing  and  contrite  appearance  )  least  I  believe  so.** 

sufficiently  expressed  his  misfortune  and  re-  i  When  all  had  thus  answered,  and  thistnti- 
pentance.  All  his  good  companions  were  af- )  mony  had  been  confirmed  by  the  s4)probttiQB 
fected  at  his  sadness,  and  told  one  another,  in  v  of  all  the  young  persons  present,  by  that  of  tk 
a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  their  pa- )  esteemed  schoolmaster,  by  the  joyous  eooote- 
rents,  whatever  might  extenuate  the  fault  of/  nance  of  the  parents,  and  especially  by  a  alMit 
their  comrade.  (  discourse  oi  the  pastor  who  knew  tbs  cofr 

It  was  thus  that  the  good  Sophia  founded, )  sciences  of  his  youthful  parishionen,  the  diit 
without  thinking  of  it,  those  Sunday  meetings  (  dren  yielding  to  a  transport  of  joy,  begpa  to 
which  became  a  school  of  wisdom  and  virtue  )  clap  their  hands  and  congratulate  each  other, 
lor  all  the  youth  of  the  Tillage.  Often  the  ( The  parents,  out  of  respect  for  the  good  pes' 
good  pastor,  after  having  laid  aside  his  sacred  >  tor,  wished  at  first  to  repress  so  natonl  ai 
vestments,  came  to  assist  at  these  interesting  (  emotion,  but  the  worthy  father  said  to  then: 
assemblies,  and  to  join  his  pious  exhortations  ( "  Let  them  go  on :  this  joy  is  fraternal  and  vir- 
to  the  prudent  admonitions  of  the  parents. )  tuous,  the  powers  of  heaven  partake  in  it  II 
The  presence  of  this  venerable  minister  of  ( one  child  only  corrects  himself  of  one  siDgU 
God,  whose  locks  were  white  as  snow,  whose  )  fault,  the  angels  rejoice  at  it  in  heaven;  whs) 
soul  was  tender  as  his  countenance  was  ex-  ( then  must  be  their  joy  when  all  the  childrei 
pressive  of  peace  and  benevolence,  gave  to  )  of  a  village  correct  themselves  of  their  defects 
this  domestic  council  convened  before  the  ( Let  them  congratulate  one  another  with  tin 
house  of  the  Lord,  a  more  grave  and  impos- ;  candor  and  simplicity  of  their  age,  and  joii 
ing  character.  The  children  redoubled  tlicir  )  with  them  yourselves :  the  approbation  of  i 
attention,  and  in  presence  of  this  worthy  old  ( virtuous  father  and  the  kiss  of  an  afiectioii- 
man  who  had  administered  to  them  the  sac- )  ate  mother  are  here  below  the  sweetest  re- 
rament  of  Baptism,  and  to  whom  they  had  s  compense  of  the  virtue  of  a  child.*' 
frequently  laid  open  their  youthful  souls,  tliey  j  The  parents  took  the  hint.  The  fatben 
felt  themselves  penetrated  with  love  and  re-  \  called  their  children ;  the  mothers  stietcbec 
tpect,  and  with  a  strong  desire  of  becoming )  out  their  arms,  and  received  them  to  their  em- 
better.  ^  brace.    The  worthy  pastor  was  delighted  wift 

In  the  midst  of  these  villagers  of  both  sexes  )  so  pleasing  a  spectacle.  Tears  of  aficctioi 
and  of  every  age,  who  respected  liim  for  his }  trickled  from  liis  eyes,  and  in  silence  he  re 
pure  and  profound  piety  and  his  exemplary )  turned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  havinj 
virtues,  looking  upon  him  as  a  saint  and '.  poured  upon  this  village  the  treasure  of  hi 
cherishing  him  as  a  father,  the  good  pastor,  \  benedictions. 

now  almost  four-score  years  of  age,  resembled  /  Suddenly  Frederick  and  Theresa,  sent  bj 
the  patriarchs  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  ^  their  mother,  approached  the  pastor;  Frederic! 
looking  at  him,  you  would  have  thought  >  thus  addressed  him :  «  Reverend  Father,  pap 
that  you  saw  Abraham,  Isaac  or  Jacob,  sur-  (  and  mamma  have  sent  us  to  thank  you  in  thei 
rounded  by  his  children  and  his  children*s  )  name  and  in  the  name  of  aU  the  families  hei 
children.  (present,  for  your  holy  lessons,  which  kai 

Thafikf  to  thoie  Sunday  meetings,  the  little }  assisted  all  of  us  in  becoming  better.    Wi 
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yin  pMinit  u  to  Idfs  the  venerable  hand  (  At  these  words,  all  their  yoathftil  coanlie. 
iriidi  has  regenerated  na  by  the  waters  of)  nances  beamed  with  new  joy.  To  embraea 
kfttm?"  ( this  old  man  whom  they  loved  so  much,  and 

«*Ah,  ay  dear  child,*'  replied  the  pastor,  S  to  have  merited  this  recompense  by  their  vir- 
"yoor  virtuous  parents  have  done  as  much  as )  tue,  what  a  happiness  for  these  charming  chil- 
■jielf  in  this  favored  work  of  God ;  I  have  \  dren  !  Their  parents,  as  delighted  as  them- 
lifCB  admonitions  and  instruction,  they  have )  selves,  brought  them  forward,  and  the  venera- 
|ivea  advice  and  example.  May  the  Divine  (  ble  pastor  pressed  them  to  his  bosom,  declaring 
Qoodaess  recompense  them  and  their  posteri- )  that  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life, 
fy,  in  this  world  and  in  the  next !  Embrace  (  «  But,"  said  Sophia,  as  they  were  about  to 
■i  then,  dear  Frederick,  and  you  also,  good  )  separate,  "  it  is  not  enough  to  correct  their 
little  Theresa.'*  s  faults;  they  ought  to  think  of  acquiring  vir- 

Tbe  revered  pastor  embraced  both  of  jtucs.  Next  Sunday,  my  dear  children,  we 
them.  All  the  children  and  parents  were  (  will  see  the  good  works  which  yon  will  have 
witching ;  Frederick  also  looked  at  his  little  )  done ;  and  if  our  beloved  pastor  wishes  to  be 
eoapanions,  and  afterwards  at  the  pastor; )  your  judge,  I  will  make  a  little  present  totiiat 
ftoi,  lowering  his  eyes,  he  seemed  to  be  think-  S  one  who  will  be  found  most  worthy.*' 
i^  of  something  which  he  dared  not  say.        )     The  pastor  approved  of  the  design ;  several 

**  My  good  little  friend,  I  understand  you,"  ( persons  also  promised  to  give  something  to 
ORhimed  the  old  man ;  «  you  wish  me  also  /  the  most  deserving.  The  children  appeared 
to  embiace  your  companions.  Come,  come  ( delighted  with  the  project,  and  went  away 
l»  my  arms ;  all  good  children  are  my  chil- )  highly  pleased  with  their  manner  of  spending 
te;  come  and  embrace  me."  \  the  day. 


THE    FATHER. 

From  **  IlouTB  of  Devotion. »» 

BEFORE  nations  and  empires  sprung  into  )  vested  with  this  dignity  ought  not  to  dishonor 
existence,  the  united  families  that  com-  \  it  by  his  unworthiness. 
pQied  them  were  almost  distinct  communi- )  Man,  so  long  as  he  stands  alone  in  tha 
ti«  within  themselves,  with  each  a  presiding  (  world,  is  without  restraint,  and  is  concerned 
««tf;  who  was  generally  the  father.  After  S  only  about  himself.  When  he  has  provided 
^  is  named  the  whole  generation.  He  (  for  his  own  necessities,  he  has  little  else  to 
loobto  their  support,  protection,  and  happi-  { trouble  him.  When  he  dislikes  his  occupa- 
>cii.  He  is  the  most  respected  among  the )  tion,  he  quits  it.  If  he  take  an  aversion  to 
>«Biber;  and,  if  he  commands,  he  is  cheer- Shis  country,  he  exchanges  it  for  another, 
fclly  obeyed.  \  With  the  father  it  is  different.    His  parental 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  all  peo- '  duties  bind  him  fast ;  yet  he  attends  to  them 
pfc,  the  fiither  has  received  a  certain  degree  |  wiih  cheerfulness,  for  they  bring  with  them  a 
of  respect  and  veneration.    It  is  a  feeling )  rich  reward.    His  wife,  his  children,  his  pro- 
Mtimd  to  the  human  breast     The  prince  S  fession,  and  his  servants,  each  require  his 
•bsres  it  in  common  with  the  beggar.    The  \  attention.    He  must  be  the  father,  guardian* 
fiaily  look  to  him  as  their  representative ;  ( protector,  fnend,  and  adviser  of  them  all. 
fee  defends  their  rights  and  commands  their )  Whatever  may  oppress  or  become  a  bnitbeii 
obedieBce.    Evny  one,  tberefbfe,  who  is  in- )  to  hifn,  he  enduxes  with  patience.    If  he  ii 
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torn  with  tiie  thorns  of  life,  he  complains  not, )  foolish  contradictions ;  no  dispntingabont  tri- 
because  there  are  roses  blooming  for  his  wife  )  fles ;  no  quarrelling  between  man  and  wife ;  m 
and  children.  Without  their  happiness  he  is  ^  evil  example  for  children  and  servants.  Iftk 
miserable  himself.  Were  he  alone,  he  would  /  heads  of  a  family  cannot  agree  within  then- 
fly  the  injustice  of  his  country,  where  war  and  (  selves,  they  lose  at  once  the  respect  which  ii 
oppression  deprive  him  of  his  property.  But  j  due  to  them.  Therefore  should  the  &therbe 
these  are  nothing  to  the  endearments  of  a  ( very  careful  in  the  exercise  of  his  domestie 
lovely  wife  or  helpless  children.  He  remains  ^  duties.  He  should  not  publicly  differ  in  opii- 
faithful  to  his  trust,  and  sacrifices  every  thing )  ion  from  his  wife,  or  contradict  her  in  pn- 
\o  their  prosperity.  S  sence  of  others.    Parents  should  always  fia^ 

The  father  is  always  looked  upon  with  )  nish  a  good  example,  particularly  of  economy, 
higher  respect  than  he  who  is  unmarried,  s  They  should  never  become  despotic ;  neitkr 
The  worid  reposes  in  him  a  greater  degree  of )  should  they  claim  any  exemption  from  the 
confidence.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  he  has  (  discipline  which  they  may  have  established 
an  offspring  who  look  to  him  for  support. )  for  the  regulation  of  their  household.  Tbn, 
Thb  alone  recommends  him  to  the  attention  (  upon  all  occasions,  they  will  be  cheerlollf 
and  indulgence  of  all.  \  obeyed. 

But  the  father  often  lessens  his  own  dignity. )  A  prudent  father  will  always  regulate  Ui 
He  often  violates  those  tender  and  sacred  du-  S  expenses  according  to  his  income.  The  sits- 
ties  which  belong  to  his  station.  Thus  he  )  ation  of  his  affairs  will  always  be  well  knows, 
becomes  an  object  of  the  greatest  contempt.  ( so  that  he  may  avoid,  if  necessary,  any  ue- 
A  man  may  be  unfortunate  in  the  managment )  less  expenditure.  The  wife  prepares  ibr  tfai 
of  his  affairs,  public  or  private,  and  receive  ( present,  and  the  husband  for  the  future  waiti 
the  sympathy  of  the  public ;  but  he  who  ne- )  of  their  family.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
gleets  his  wife  and  children,  and  renders  them  ( provide  for  his  helpmate,  should  she  become  a 
miserable,  has  at  once  dried  up  the  fountains  \  \%'idow ;  or  children,  should  they  become  or* 
of  compassion,  and  is  justly  considered  a  dis- )  phans.  It  is  also  the  province  of  the  father  to 
grace  to  society.  For  if  a  man  know  not  (  educate  his  children,  so  that  they  may  honor 
how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  can  he  hope  )  his  name,  and  be  a  blessing  to  him  in  the  boor 
to  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fel-  i  of  death.  «*  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
low  citizens  ?  ;  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  be 

Who  is  the  wise,  faithful,  and  Christian  (  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  is- 
father?  He  who  commands  obedience  in  his  S  fidcl."  Industry,  therefore,  is  the  main  pillar 
lamily,  and  encourages  industry  and  devotion  )  of  domestic  happiness.  Without  it  we  can- 
to God.  These  are  the  pillars  of  domestic  ( not  acquire  that  competence  which  renden 
happiness.    A  father  in  the  midst  of  his  fami- )  life  so  agreeable. 

ly  is  as  a  prince  among  his  people.  It  is  his  (  We  should  always  be  useful  and  active.  In 
duty  to  watch  over  and  see  that  every  one  )  a  well  disciplined  house  no  idler  will  be 
performs  his  duty  with  faitlifulness  and  fidel-  (  found.  Each  will  contribute  something  to 
ity.  Every  member  of  the  domestic  circle  ( the  welfare  of  the  others,  be  it  ever  so  trifling, 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  business  I  The  most  industrious  are  the  most  deserving;, 
assigned  to  him,  and  be  alone  answerable  for  (  He  who  has  faithfully  performed  his  daily 
its  performance.  Where  a  house  is  well  rcg-  \  labor  is  always  the  most  contented  and  cheer- 
nlated,  the  business  of  the  day  goes  on  with-  ( ful. 

out  interruption.  Every  one  attends  to  his  or  \  The  father  is  the  mainspring  of  all  activity 
her  business.  A  little  friendly  exhortation  or  ( in  the  domestic  circle.  His  duties  ar«  the 
encouragement  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  keep  )  most  arduous.  He  feeds,  clothes,  and  edu- 
every  thing  in  activity.  Harsh  commands  or  \  cates  his  children ;  he  pays  his  laboreia  and 
continued  censure  will  only  produce  disorder  { supports  his  servants.  He  must  be  the  first 
and  sullenness.  ;  in  every  difficulty ;  but  he  has  the  consolation 

Where  harmony  exists,  there  must  be  no  s  of  knowing  that,  by  his  unwearied  diligence, 
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ki  hM  aeqnind  a  competency  that  wOl  place  )  become  a  well  groanded  habit  Eirery  thing 
Ub  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  He  keeps  ( depends  upon  the  formation  of  their  charac- 
yi  children  at  some  useful  occupation  that )  ters  in  early  life.  If  parents  are  wealc  and 
will  be  advantageous  to  them  in  after  years.  ( irresolute,  they  will  be  sure  to  attain  the  mas- 
Uknese  is  in&my  for  a  prince's  son,  and  lazi-  j  tery.  Too  oflen  is  this  repented  of  when  too 
MM  is  the  unerring  path  to  poverty.  )  late.    Obedience  is  a  virtue,  which  is  in  a 

Bat  where  there  is  labor  there  must  also  be  S  great  degree  the  result  of  custom, 
ifcreation  and  rest  Money  will  buy  the )  A  thousand  evils— sickness,  war  and  fiun- 
vork  of  hirelings,  but  not  their  respect. )  ine,  persecution,  envy  and  fraud,  malice  and 
Only  that  will  be  well  done  that  is  done  virith  )  slander,  all  may  impair  the  happiness  and 
cheerfufaiese  and  from  inclination.  Therefore  )  prosperity  of  a  family ;  but  a  still  greater 
it  ii  prudent  for  the  head  of  a  family  to  per-  (  curse  is  that  of  a  degenerate  child.  And  the 
Bit  a  little  gaiety  and  pleasure  at  proper  sea- }  very  foundation  of  this  infamy  was,  perhaps, 
mis  among  the  inmates  of  his  house.  It  ( the  too  great  indulgence  of  its  parents.  Then 
gives  them  new  life  and  animation.  ;  it  should  be  their  great  and  paramount  con- 

It  is  only  when  the  father  has  obtained  the  I  cem  to  preserve  their  offspring  from  the  foul 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  individual  mem- )  contaminations  of  the  world ;  without  which 
ben  of  his  family  (and  how  easily  it  is  to  be  s  there  can  be  no  peace,  no  happiness.    Vicious 
Won),  that  he  can  expect  entire  and  willing  ( individuals  in  a  family  are  as  thieves  and  rob- 
obedience  to  his  commands.    Without  this,  ;bers  in  a  community.    They  poison  eveiy 
Ao  order  or  economy  can  exist    Although  ( thing  that  they  touch. 
there  may  be  an  outward  show  of  submission, )     It  is   only  the  virtues   which  adorn  the 
ytt  it  is  not  alwa3r8  of  a  profitable  kind.  S  father  that  he  can  expect  to  be  imparted  to 
Where  servants  act  from  fear,  and  merely  ( those  around  him.    Is  he  a  drunkard  ?  how 
peiform  the  outline  of  their  duty,  there  will )  can  he  reproach  others  for  a  similar  vice  ?    Is 
always  be   more   or   less   carelessness   and  ^  he  an  adulterer?   how  can  he  censure  the 
treachery.    They  should  always  be  influenced  )  same  crime  in  another  ?  how  banish  from  his 
by  a  feeling  of  love  and  attachment ;  from  ( threshold  the  maddening  tortures  of  jealousy  ? 
which  flow  habitual  respect  and  a  desire  to  )  Is  he  peevish  and  quarrelsome  ?  how  can  he 
make  themselves  truly  serviceable.    The  king  ( expect  the  smiles  and  endearments  of  his  wife 
himself  cannot  command  the  love  even  of  his  )  and  children  ?    Is  he  addicted  to  the  use  of 
most  degraded  subjects,  without  first  render-  ( profane  language,  or  does  be  only  occasionally 
ing  himself  worthy  of  the  gift.  )  employ  it  ?  bow  can  he  prevent  those  around 

It  is  the  duty  of  children  to  manifest  a  will- }  him  from  imitating  his  evil  example,  or  con- 
ing submission  to  the  dictates  of  their  parents.  S  demn  them  for  this  unchristian  and  disgusting 
Wo  to  the  family  in  which  a  child  is  permit- )  vice  ?  Is  he  a  spendthrift  or  gambler  ?  does  he 
ted  to  have  its  own  way.  But  to  whom  shall  S  prefer  pleasure  and  dissipation  to  industry  and 
such  conduct  be  attributed  ?  Is  it  not  the  )  economy  ?  is  he  proud  ?  is  he  fond  of  worldly 
result  of  l>ad  education?  Was  not  the  cause  \  splendor — fine  furniture  and  fine  clothing?  if 
of  this  calamity,  the  too  great  tenderness  and )  so,  how  can  he  hope  his  children  will  avoid 
indulgence  of  the  parents  ?  How  careful,  s  his  darigerous  example  ?  or  that  others  will 
tbereibre,  should  be  the  father  in  moulding  the  )  not  take  advantage  of  his  infirmities,  and  de- 
character  of  his  offspring,  and  causing  them  ( fraud  him  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  them- 
to  be  properly  instructed.  )  selves  ?    Wretched  and  desolate  is  that  family 

Parents  should  love  their  children  with  ten-  ( where  its  ruler  is  the  first  to  pollute  its  honor, 
demess  and  affection,  but  at  the  same  time  }  There  dwells  not  the  blessing  of  God,  but  a 
command  the  strictest  ol>edience,  even  from  ( bitter  and  destrojring  curse. 
their  earliest  infancy.  If  you  never  permit  S  Simplicity  of  manners  and  irreproachable 
tiiem  to  have  any  dominion  over  you,  neither  )  conduct  with  virtuous  and  unyielding  disci - 
by  their  tears,  their  entreaties,  their  obstina-  \  pline,  are  the  key-stones  of  domestic  felicity. 
cy,  nor  their  chikUsh  canning;  tiien  it  will  /Prosperity  may  forsake  us,  and  storms  rage 
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abRwd,  stin  is  tiM  peace  of  a  well  regulated  j  denfity  to  besfeSy  and  aaaima  flMoi  that  tlieir 
fiuDilj  comfmratively  anshaken.  We  maybe )  aeparatioo  will  be  onlj  fiir  m  moaaent.  Tbt 
divested  of  riches,  but  our  hearts  will  still  \  hand  that  brought  tbem  together,  and  guided 
overflow  with  beatitude.  There  are  many  ( them  through  the  difficulties  of  tiiis  life,  has  tbe 
ftmilies  who,  by  this  blessed  spirit,  soar  trl-  (  same  power  to  collect  them  together  in  the  lift 
vmphant  above  the  billows  of  misfortune.  It  /  to  come.  This  is  the  {uctnie  of  a  Christiia 
is  then  that  the  venerable  father  stands  in  the  ( iamily,  where  the  fiitfaer  rules  with  gende- 
nidst,  as  a  high-priest  of  God,  receiving  their }  ness  and  love.  Let  all  who  bold  a  simOv 
benedictions  for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  on  \  station  compare  themselves  with  him,  and  set 
their  account.  They  are  united  by  the  same )  wherein  they  are  deficient.  Ask  younelvcf 
love>— the  same  faith^the  same  hope  of  eter- )  if  you  have  done  eveiy  tiling  to  promote  the 
Bity.  S  happiness  of  the  domestic  circle  of  which  joa 

Uow  beautiful  it  is  to  behold  the  aged  pa- )  were  the  reigning  chief.  Have  you  encov^ 
triarch  kneeling  in  prayer  in  the  circle  of  his  (  aged  that  degree  of  piety  and  derotion  tint 
children,  where  all  is  piety  and  devotion. )  will  buoy  us  up  in  all  the  dangers  and  uoeo^ 
Perhaps  one  of  the  family  is  stretched  upon  ( tainties  of  life  ?  Answer  for  yourselves  be- 
Htub  bed  of  death,  and  bidding  a  long,  long  fare- )  fore  the  all-seeing,  eternal,  and  heart-sesrdi- 
well  to  his  companions.     But  he  looks  confi-  ( ing  God ! 


BYRON. 

lYPOLLOOX. 

Admire  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God ! 
He  riches  gave,  he  inteUectual  strength 
To  few,  and  therefore  none  conunands  to  be 
Or  rich  or  learned ;  nor  promises  reward 
Of  peace  to  these.    On  all  he  moral  worth 
Bestowed;  and  moral  tribute  asked  from  alL 

And  who  that  could  not  pay  ?  who  bom  so  poor. 
Of  intellect  so  mean,  as  not  to  know 
What  seemed  the  best ;  and,  knowing,  might  not  do  ? 
As  not  to  know  what  God  and  conscience  bade. 
And  what  they  bade  not  able  to  obey  ? 
And  he  who  acted  thus  fulfilled  the  law 
Eternal,  and  its  promise  reaped  of  peace ; 
Found  peace  this  way  alone :  who  sought  it  else. 
Sought  mellow  grapes  beneath  the  icy  pole. 
Sought  blooming  roses  on  the  cheek  of  death. 
Sought  substance  in  a  worid  of  fleeting  shades. 

Take  one  example  to  our  purpose  quite : 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul. 
Who  riches  had,  and  £une,  bejrond  deain» 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titlea  bon. 
And  reputation,  and  hixuiioiia  lift : 
Tet»  not  content  with  anenloffial 
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Or  to  be  known  because  bii  &tben  weie. 

He  oo  thif  beight  beieditiiy  stood. 

And,  gaziog  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 

To  take  another  step.    Above  him  seemed. 

Alone,  the  mount  of  song,  the  lolly  seat 

Of  canonized  bards ;  and  thitherward. 

By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody. 

In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 

No  cost  was  spared.    What  books  he  wished,  he  read : 

What  sage  to  hear,  he  heard ;  what  scenes  to  see. 

He  saw.    And  first  in  rambling  school-boy  days, 

Britannia's  mountain  walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes. 

And  story-telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks. 

And  maids,  as  dew-drops  pure  and  lair,  his  soul 

With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody,  and  love. 

Then  Travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished. 

He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp ; 

And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain  brows ; 

And  mused  on  battle  fields  where  valor  fiiught 

In  other  days;  and  mused  on  ruins  grey 

With  years,  and  drank  Irom  old  and  labulous  wells. 

And  plucked  the  vine  that  first-bom  prophets  plucked ; 

And  mused  on  lamous  tombs,  and  on  the  wave 

Of  ocean  mused,  and  on  the  desert  waste ; 

The  heavens  and  earth  of  eveiy  country  saw. 

Where'er  the  old  inspiring  genii  dwelt. 

Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul. 

Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 

He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unlailing  source. 
Rapid,  exhausUess,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed. 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart 
Where  &ncy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight. 
In  other  men,  his  fresh  as  morning  rose 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  home. 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.    Others,  though  great. 
Beneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling  whiles ; 
He,  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  loAiest  thought ;  and  proudly  stooped,  as  though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.    With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  msgesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  <*  the  Ocean's  mane," 
And  played  fiuniliar  with  his  hoary  locks. 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend; 
And  wove  his  gariand  of  the  lightning's  wing. 
In  sportive  twist— 4fae  lightning's  fiery  wing. 
Which,  as  the  Ibotsteps  of  tiie  dreadlhl  God,  /* 

Marrbing  apoo  Um  itorm  in  ▼engeanee 
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Then  tamed,  and  with  the  gnflihopper»  wlio  imii^ 

His  evening  song,  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 

Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds  his  sisters  were ; 

Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and  storms. 

His  brothers — ^younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 

As  equals  deemed.    All  passions  of  all  men — 

The  wild  and  tame — ^the  gentle  and  severe ; 

All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane ; 

All  creeds ;  all  seasons,  time,  eternity ; 

All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear ; 

All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared  by  man. 

He  tossed  about,  as  tempest-withered  leaves. 

Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 

With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood ; 

And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness : 

Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  hifflself. 

But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone. 

Dark,  sullen,  proud :  gazing  contemptuously 

On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet 

So  Ocean  from  the  plains  his  waves  had  late 

To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride. 

Exulting  in  the  gloiy  of  his  might. 

And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size. 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  passed ; 
So  he  through  learning  and  through  &ncy  took 
His  flight  sublime ;  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat ;  not  soiled  and  worn. 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  labored  up; 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  (air 
He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 

The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much,  and  praised. 
Critics  before  him  fell  in  humble  plight. 
Confounded  fell ;  and  made  debasing  signs 
To  catch  his  eye ;  and  stretched  and  swelled  themselves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  words 
Of  admiration  vast:  and  many  too. 
Many  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight. 
With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  fluttering  made. 
And  gave  abundant  sport  to  after  days. 

Great  man !  the  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much. 
And  praiwd :  and  many  called  his  evfl  good. 
Wits  wrote  in  fiivor  of  his  wickedness ; 
And  kings  to  do  him  honor  took  delight. 
Thus  M  of  tillet,  flattery,  honor,  ftme. 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition  fillip— 
Hediad-hedMoCwliitt?   OimMMmm.       " 
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Drank  every  cap  of  joy,  heard  erery  trump 

Of  fame ;  drank  early,  deeply  drank ;  drank  draughts 

That  common  millions  might  have  quenched — then  died 

Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 

His  goddess,  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed. 

Fell  from  his  arms,  abhorred ;  his  passions  died. 

Died  all,  but  dreary,  solitary  pride ; 

And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 

As  some  ill-glided  bark,  well  built  and  tall. 

Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore. 

And  then,  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 

And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven ; 

So  he, — cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life. 

And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisterous  surg^, 

A  wandering,  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing. 

Scorched  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul, 

A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought, — 

Repined,  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the  earth. 

His  groanings  filled  the  land,  his  numbers  filled ; 

And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan.    Poor  man ! 

Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

Proof  this,  beyond  all  lingering  of  doubt. 
That  not  with  natural  or  mental  wealth 
Was  Grod  delighted,  or  bis  peace  secured ; 
That  not  in  natural  or  mental  wealth 
Was  human  happiness  or  grandeur  found. 
Attempt  how  monstrous,  and  how  surely  vain ! 
With  things  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  God, 
With  aught  but  moral  excellence,  truth  and  love. 
To  satisfy  and  fill  th'  immortal  soul ! 
Attempt,  vain  inconceivably !  attempt 
To  satisfy  the  ocean  with  a  drop. 
To  many  Immortality  to  Death, 
And  with  the  unsubstantial  shade  of  Time, 
To  fill  th'  embrace  of  aU  Eternity ! 
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or    THE    REV.  JOHN    PEANCIS    MORANVILLE,  LATE    PASTOR    OP    ST.    PATRICK'S 

CHURCH,  BALTIMORE. 

BTCH  of  the  life  of  a  good  pastor  t  plaiy  piety,  and  who  hoU  in  higher  esteem 
r  not  offer  to  tiie  reader  striking  or  \  the  things  that  please  God  than  such  as  attnct 
ible  eveiitB :  but  those  who  delightin  /  the  vain  applause  of  men,  will  pentie  with 
mplatioii  of  h$nic  virtue  and  ezem-  ( platfure  ioine  peget  devoted  Id  the  bmbiqij 
.—No.  8.  «» 
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of  the  Rev.  Mr.  MoranTill^,  that  zealons,  It-  ?  living,  to  present  to  the  world  t  fidtbfolpar. 

borious,  and  charitable  priest,  whom  fiaiti-  S  trait  of  his  intimate  tod  Tenerable  friend. 

more  has  seen  for  twenty  years  entirely  de-)     Disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  receiiiaj 

Toted  to  the  concerns  of  his  heavenly  minis-  s  from  France,  materials  for  the  faithful  hiftory 

try  in  the  pastorship  of  St.  Patrick's  church, ;  of  the  eariy  days  of  his  friend,  and  of  b 

1  station  which  he  adorned  from  1S04  to  1S23.  (  career  as  a  missionary  in  South  Americi,the 

To  write  the  life  of  a  good  pastor  is  to  offer )  continuation  of  the  work  was  deferred ;  whn 

consolation  to  the  flock  who  owe  their  vigor-  (  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Brut^  to  the  dioeai 

ous  growth  to  his  careful  nurture ;  and  more  )  of  Vincennes,  imposed  upon  him  such  import* 

especially  to  such  as  can  carry  back  their  re-  ^  ant  duties  as  to  prevent  its  completion.  Oi 

collection  to  those  days  when  the  light  of  his  \  the  eve  of  departure  from  his  hallowed  retMl, 

example  guided  them  through  the  dangerous )  Mount  St.  Mary's,  he  transferred  his  Dola 

paths  of  life,  and  beaconed  ihem  to  that  purer  (  and  memoranda  to  the  writer,  enjoining  m 

and  happier  country,  whither  his  thoughts  /  him  the  completion  of  the  work.    Writaig 

were  ever  bent,  and  his  steps  always  tending,  (  from  Cincinnati, on  his  route  to  VincenDet,tt 

they  who  )  Sept.,  1834,  he  says :  <*  Do  tiy,  even  late  am 

„-       J  u-    1-  •         II         *  V     J    J  ..      (are  both  at  it,  to  write  something;  tbemy 
••  Loved  him  living  and  lament  him  dead,"       /  .....     ^     .»    ,         .  _j 

\  writing  IS  holy."    Death  has  since  removH 

cannot  forget  his  virtuous  example  and  in-  /  that  saintly  prelate  to  his  reward ; 

•tractive  lessons  during  his  holy  abode  with  ( 

them :  which  were  the  .trongest  incentives  to  "  <»"««*<^  U  hU  l«np  of  Tari«d  lore.- 

piety,  as  well  as  the  most  convincing  proofs  (  And  those  notes  which  would  have  been  U 
of  the  loveliness  of  virtue.  )  the  indox  to  his  own  masteriy  pen,  in  thi 

It  is  to  please  all  those  to  whom  piety  is )  composition  of  a  biography  precious  to  thi 
endeared— even  though  the  performance  fain  scholar  and  the  Christian,  constitute  the  moi 
far  short  of  their  laudable  desire  to  see  justice  )  interesting  portion  of  this  imperfect  §kAk 
done  to  one  who  did  so  much  for  the  sacred  \  made  by  one  who,  having  been  boDOicd  t] 
cause  of  religion— that  the  diffident  writer  of ;  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Moranvill^,  has  Mii 
this  humble  sketch,  has  attempted  the  picture  j  his  own  recollections,  and  those  of  o(h0 
of  a  priest,  whom  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  )  frientls,  to  the  notes  of  the  bishop  of  Yit* 
know  him,  justly  considered  not  only  a  good  I  cennes. 

pastor,  but  one  of  tlie  best  of  those  whom  God  )  John  Francis  Moranville  was  bonm 
grants  to  a  people,  to  exemplify  among  them  )  I9th  July,  1760,  at  Cagny,  (where  hisftaily 
the  man  of  his  heart  and  of  his  most  merciful  S  still  resides),  near  Amiens,  department  nf  Ih 
promises :  "  I  will  give  you  pastors  acconling )  Somme,  formerly  the  capital  of  Picardj  ii 
to  my  own  heart,  and  they  shall  feed  you  with  \  France.  His  parents,  who  were  in  modertli 
knowledge  and  doctrine."    Jer.  iii.  15.  )  circumstances,  were  respectable  and  veiypi- 

The  substance  of  the  above  introduction,  I  ous.  The  bishop  who  then  occupied  tbit  » 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Brute,  bishop  of)  dent  see  was  the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Motti; 
Vincennes,  was  written  by  that  eminent  gen-  (  whose  most  edifying  life— which  terminilrf 
tieman  in  the  year  1826.  It  is  at  once  an  evi- )  in  1774,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91,  titer  II 
dence  of  its  utility,  and  of  the  distinguished  (  years  of  episcopacy — has  been  given  to  fti 
merit  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  that  the  )  world,  and  was  often  in  the  recollection  of  Mr. 
late  Archbishop  Mar^schal  requested  Dr.  j  Moranville,  and  the  siibject  of  his  couvecM: 
finite  to  prepare  a  biography  of  Rev.  Mr.  S  tion.  Young  Moranville  was  consecrated  It 
Moranville ;  which  was  begun  by  that  eru- )  God  in  baptism  within  two  hours  after  to 
dite  and  saintly  man,  with  his  characteristic  (  birth.  As  at  the  early  age  of  eight  yean  te 
zeal.  No  one  was  so  well  qualified  to  do  jus- )  was  a  little  ehoriiter  in  th«  Catbedial  d 
tice  to  the  subject;  for  the  ctosest  bonds  of  (Amiens,  we  may  prosomt  he  gave  cvidMCt 
friendship,  as  well  as  the  most  congenial  sen-  >  of  that  melody  of  voice  nhkh  was  aftennr^ 
timents,  enabled  him,  better  than  aiw  manlvo  ai\m\tibW,  aiMl  lha^kii  taatt  lor  clatA 
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iflc,  in  which  he  became  t  proficient,  was )  directed  by  jidiciotts  diacipline;  ind  the  pow* 
n  cultivated.  His  eariy  studies  were  pur- 1  en  of  his  active  mind,  and  the  wann  senti- 
d  at  or  near  Amiens,  after  which  he  was  )  ments  of  his  generous  heart  weie  fashioned 
the  kindness  of  the  bishop,  sent  to  Paris, )  into  a  holy  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
ere  he  entered,  on  1st  of  October,  1778,  the  (  Whilst  the  professors  imparted  to  their  pupils 
vmarjf  du  St,  EiprU,  the  name  adopted  by )  such  heavenly  lore  as  made  them  eminently 
»e  pious  priests,  who,  under  the  influence  (  useful  priests,  they  were  careful  not  to  permit 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  honor  in  a  special  /  studies  or  pursuits  unsuitable  to  their  futuro 
uer  his  first  coming  upon  the  apostles,  (  destination  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  se- 
1  united  to  educate  missionaries  for  the  dis- )  minarians. 

t  puts  of  the  Church.*  Henrion  says,  (  The  occasional  return  to  the  seminaiy  of  iti 
lie  congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was )  ancient  scholars,  from  their  various  missions 
Jdished  for  the  purpose  of  raising  to  eccle- )  in  distant  lands,  were  events  of  great  interest 
itical  rank  young  men  of  reduced  circum-  S  These  veterans  of  the  cross  returned,  after 
ices,  but  who  by  their  virtue  and  disposi- )  long  years  of  absence  and  toil,  with  complez- 
I  for  scientific  studies  promised  useful  ser-  s  ions  bronzed  by  an  African  sun,  or  after  the 
es.  They  were  destined  to  the  least  soli- )  sunny  locks  of  their  youth  had  been  HanfhiKl 
■d  and  most  laborious  employments  on  the  \  among  the  snows  of  Acadie  or  Canada;— not 
■ions,  and  to  the  chaplainships  of  hospitals. )  so  much  to  court  repose  in  the  halls  of  their 
pension  of  only  one  hundred  francs  was  (  alma  mater,  as  to  plead  the  cause  of  nations 
aired  of  them,  and  many  were  exempted  j  and  tribes  of  converted  savages,  who,  now 
n  this  demand.  The  term  of  the  semina-  ?  become  too  numerous  for  their  pastoral  care* 
IS  WIS  six  years ;  of  which  the  first  two  S  desired  more  priests.  While  the  instructive 
re  devoted  to  philosophy,  and  the  remain-)  narratives  of  these  venerable  men,^Kieeply  in- 
ibtir  to  theology.  Their  priests  were  so  s  teresting  in  their  details, — kept  the  minds  of 
jaguished  by  (heir  zeal,  their  spirit  of)  the  youthful  candidates  directed  to  the  single 
■ilily  and  disinterestedness,  and  devoted  (  great  object  to  which  all  their  studies  tended, 
■selves  so  cheerfully  to  the  most  laborious )  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  foster  the 
ies  of  the  ministry,  that  some  of  the  bish-  (  spirit  of  charity,  and  inflame  a  generous  zeal 
I  confided  their  seminaries  to  their  care; )  than  appeals  for  aid  in  behalf  of  those  for  whose 
I  the  government  gladly  offered  them  pro-  ?  salvation  they  had  spent  the  day  of  their  man- 
tion.t"  )  hood,  *<  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 

A  this  admirable  institution,  the  tender )  down  of  the  same,*'  from  men  whose  toil-worn 
tf  of  young  Moranvill^  was  cherished  by  \  bodies,  and  wasted  strength,  formed  a  striking 
I  care,  and  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the )  contrast  to  the  unquenchable  ardor  of  their 
cctors,  who,  in  devoting  themselves  to  the  (  zeal. 

Kation  of  priests,  had  brought  to  the  noble  )  The  successful  efforts  of  the  young  candi- 
ck,  talents  of  the  highest  order,  combined  (  date  to  make  his  vocation  acceptable  to  God 
th  profound  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  ani-  >  and  to  men,  have  been  known  since  by  the 
led  by  the  sublime  spirit  of  Christian  cha- )  character  of  his  whole  ministry,  as  well  as  by 
f.  There  too,  that  ardent  disposition  which  S  the  esteem  which  his  superiors  constantly  en- 
lys  characterized  him,  was  regulated  and )  tertained  for  him.    How  well  he  must  then 

,  ^  .    ^t    }  have  subdued  nature,  and  made  it  ready  for  all 

Tiic  founder  of  that  tcmmarv,  so  valaable  (  .,         •/.  j     •  i         i       a-        l     •*        j      j    i 

tiM  raiB^ioD.,  was  Rev.  M.  De.piace.  a  prie.t  I  ^^  self-denial,  zeal,  active  chanty  and  orderiy 

Wdiuci'Mof  Rvoncs,and  it  was  b«>gun  by  him  v  course  which  belong  to  the  g;ood  missionaiy 
ilSTUrrU- »i::.%h-e'l"fe  b«  b.S:  -d  useful  priest- whose  love  U  naUed  to 
Jislird  by  F.  Picot  de  Cloriviere,  8.  J.,  wafl  i  the  cross," — the  life  of  such  a  seminarian  in 

I  that  narscr^  many  ezcelleut  priests  were  (  in  the  best  possible  manner.    But  few  of  tht 

rion,  Paris,  183ft.  (  our  edification ;  u  hit  modesty  seldom  aUowed 
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blm  to  anade  to  any  of  them.  But  t  singiilir  |  cany  the  comolafioDt  of  religion  to 
love  of  an  the  ecclesiastical  duties  in  the  pub-  (  were  objects  to  which  the  labors  of 
lie  performance  of  divinv  service,  great  affec-  (  fathers  of  the  seminary  da  Saint  E 
tion  for  adorning  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  ^  directed.  This  respectable  establisi 
and  a  great  inclination  for  all  that  relates  spe-  (  nished  many  ecclesiastics  who  devo 
cially  to  the  decency  of  divine  worship,  re- 1  selves  to  the  missions  of  China  and  t 
markable  taste  for  sacred  music,  care  in  per-  (  Canada  and  Acadie,  where  they  re< 
forming  with  order  and  beauty  all  the  ceremo-  |  the  government  the  affections  of 
Dies  of  the  Church,^^recting  its  most  solemn  ( tribes;  Goree,  on  the  river  Gambia; 
exhibitions  with  appropriate  splendor — must  ^  of  St.  Louis  and  Senegal,  &c.  Sec 
have  been  among  the  marks  of  his  holy  call :  ^  the  distant  colonies  of  France,  that  o 
while  the  still  higher  qualifications  of  a  most  (  or  Guiana  in  South  America,  claim 
tender  piety,  ardent  love  for  our  Saviour,  lively  [  pecial  attention  of  the  Congregati 
faith,  and  a  great  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  (  Holy  Ghost.  The  capacity  and  goc 
•Innm.  were  the  motives  that  animated  him  J  of  its  pupils,  and  its  steal  for  the  i 
Unwigboat  his  eonrse.  (  France,  had  determined  the  govemn 

He  was  in  bis  nineteenth  year  when  he  en-  ( the  year  1776,  to  intrust  this  hon» 
tared  the  aeminary  du  Saint  Esprit.  During  /  tain  constantly  twenty  misaionaric 
five  yean  and  a  half  he  applied  himself  with  ( apostolic  prefect  at  Cayenne, 
ardor  and  assiduity  to  his  studies ;  when  hav- )  Shortly  after  his  ordination  in  ITS' 
ing  acquired  an  ample  share  of  human  learning,  (  Mr.  MoranvilU  was  sent  to  Cayenn 
and  such  proficiency  in  theology  as  to  give )  with  his  fellow  students.  Rev.  Mr. 
satisfaction  to  the  eminent  directors  of  that  (  and  Rev.  Mr.  Herard. 
celebrated  school ;  and  above  all,  being  well )  The  province  of  French  Guiana, 
grounded  in  the  virtues  peculiarly  necessary )  of  which  is  Cayenne,  is  on  the  eai 
for  the  holy  state  to  which  he  was  called,  he  (  of  South  America  between  S^  80^*  i 
was  ordained  priest,  on  the  Saturday  after  Pen- )  N.  latitude,  and  is  a  portion  of  an 
tecost  in  1784.  The  profound  humility,  ardent  >  country  of  the  same  name,  lying  be 
zeal,  and  devoted  submission  to  the  divine  will, )  great  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon, 
which  marked  the  commencement  of  his  min-  (  Guiana  occupies  a  considerable  Sf 
istry,  excited  the  admiration  of  his  companions  )  early  history  of  South  America.  Th 
of  that  period ;  the  fruits  of  his  excellent  pre-  (  ed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  claimed  the 
paration  embellished  his  future  career  in  dis- 1  of  the  **  Empire  of  Gxdana*'  for  En 
tant  countries,  and  in  another  hemisphere.  (  recommended  it  especially  to  the  a 
His  style  of  preaching,  always  forcible,  was  ^  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  had  been  pr 
very  engaging  and  impressive  in  his  youth :  it  (  Berret  and  others  in  behalf  of  Spaii 
is  related  of  him  however,  that  in  preaching  (  Reputed  to  possess  El  Dorado,  1 
in  public  for  the  first  time,  in  Paris,  he  was  /  Manoa  was  described  to  be  so  ric 
unable  to  remember  the  sermon  which  he  had  ( that  the  houses  were  covered  with  1 
previously  composed  for  the  occasion :  but )  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  pot 
without  permitting  so  embarrassing  a  circum-  ( this  country  claimed  the  attention  o 
itance  to  disturb  his  presence  of  mind,  he  ;  ter;  and  the  unfortunate  issue  of  hi 
preached  an  extemporaneous  discourse  with  ( pedition  thither,  occasioned  his  dis( 
great  power.    On  coming  down  from  the  pul- ;  sent  him 

pit,  an  old  lady  who  had  listened  to  the  sermon  (         "  BooUew  borne  and  weather-beaten 
with  great  delight,  seized  his  hand  in  rap- )  to  a  prison,  chains  and  the  scaffold, 
tore,  and  placing  a  louis  in  it,  exclaimed : "  Ah,  (     The  French  made  a  settlement  ii 
my  dear,  if  ali  our  preachers  would  preach  S  in  1686.  Alter  many  conflicts  with 
lOce  yoa  !**  )  guese,  the  Dutch  at  Surinam,  and  th 

-To  enlighten  fhe  lavages  of  distant  lands  s  in  which  it  was  taken  and  retaken 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to ;  returned  to  France  in  1678,  in  who 
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BOD  it  has  erer  aince  remtined.    The  actual )  visited  for  instruction,  for  the  sacred  ministe- 

oecQpttion  of  the  country  by  Europeans,  dis-  c  rial  duties  to  the  sick,  and  the  many  calls 

pclled  the  charm  with  which  the  spirit  of  ro- )  which  make  the 'intercourse  of  the  Catholic 

nance  had  invested  it.   The  houses  of  Manoa }  priest  with  the  people, — especially  the  poorer 

roofed  with  gold,  proved  to  be  rocks  covered  S  class  entrusted  to  his  care,  incessant, — ^the 

with  talc,  which  glittering  under  the  vertical )  fatigues,  and  exposure  to  the  burning  sun  of 

beams  of  a  tropical  sun,  imposed  upon  the  \  the  equator — and  to  the  unwholesome  night 

cxdted  imaginations  of  the  early  adventurers.  /  air  of  such  climes — the  want  of  relief  or  com- 

£1  Dorado,  like  the  meteors  of  the  night,  re-  (  fort  after  such  exposure,  in  many  of  the  places 

ceded  from  the  steps  of  the  pursuers  until  it )  to  be  attended ;  the  naturally  strong  and  offen- 

Belted  into  **  thin  air."    Though  the  forests  (  sive  odors  from  those  poor  people,  especially 

•ad  inland  regions  of  Guiana  are  rich  in  fruits, )  the  sick,  visited  in  their  small  cabins  or  huts, 

vihuUe  trees  and  plants,  to  an  extraordinary }  rendered  that  attendance  particulariy  laborious 

degree,  the  sea  coast  and  banks  of  the  rivers  \  and  painful;  and  required  always  a gireat  spirit 

■re  infested  in  fogs  and  dampness  pernicious  to )  of  self  denial  and  faith,  and  a  just  qipffeciation 

beiltfa;  and  while  the  interior  teems  with  the  ( of  the  value  of  immortal  souls.    Bat  it  mtj  be 

Aoit  luxuriant  gifts  of  nature,  its  borders  pre-  /  said,  after  the  example  of  his  dMb%  StTiiNir, 

seat  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  countries  upon  (  Mr.  Moranvill^  estimated  thatvaliM  Su  above 

•mb.*  During  three  months  of  the  year,  con- )  his  own  life.    Of  this  our  more  happy  country 

tinoal  rains  swell  the  rivers,  which  meeting  c  has  been  a  witness,  when  extraordinary  visita- 

Ibe  tides,  deluge  the  land  for  many  miles  from  >  tious  of  providence  put  his  zeal  to  the  test. 

Ibe  sea,  forcing  the  quadrupeds  to  take  refuge  }  Here,  for  many  years  did  this  good  priest  prove 

io  Jofty  trees.f  ( himself  that  *<  faithful  dispenser  of  the  myste- 

8ach  was  the  country  in  which  Rev.  Mr. )  ries  of  God,"  1  Cor.  iv.  2,  who  in  the  veij 

Koranvill^  commenced  his  missionary  labors.  ( days  of  the  apostles  were  regarded  as  a  hea- 

mmediately  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  /  venly  gift  to  the  Church.  God  in  his  abundant 

icarof  the  principal  church  in  the  city  of  (goodness,  did  not  leave  him  alone  in  those 

Siyenne,  the  duties  of  which  responsible  sta- )  heroical  services,  nor  permit  the  poor  or  the 

km  be  discharged  with  diligence  and  piety,  (  slave  of  that  distant  country,  to  pine  amid  the 

nd  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  by  ;  rigors  of  a  deadly  climate  wiUiout  the  aid 

rbom  be  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved.  (  which  lightens  labor,  and  conducts  the  weary 

The  population  of  French  Guiana  or  Cay- )  pilgrim  on  his  way. 

BDe,  exclusive  of  the  native  tribes,  was  about)     The  venerable  coadjutor   and   afterwards 

9,000 ;  of  these  not  more  than  from  2,000  to  (  successor  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Car- 

,000  were  whites.    The  mission  was  exceed- )  roll>  Dr.  Leonard  Neale,  a  native  of  Maryland, 

i^y  laborious.    A  burning  climate,  rendered )  had  exemplified  in  Demarara  and  Dutch  Gui- 

loffe  unhealthy  by  the  extent  of  country  which )  ana,  missions  adjacent  to  those  of  Cayenne,  all 

r»  annually  overflowed,  made  deep  impres- )  the  wonted  zeal  of  the  distinguished  Societjf 

ioos  upon  the  most  robust  constitutions.  The  /  of  Jetus,  to  which  he  belonged.    While  Rev. 

itnre  and  exertions  of  the  ministry  in  such  a  (  Mr.  Duhamel,  the  early  friend,  was  long  the 

Mutry,  added  greatly  to  its  inconveniences.  /  associate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moranville  in  the  same 

Uled  to  distant  and  extensive  plantations,  I  blessed  work,  and  on  the  same  spot.    The 

ad  among  that  unfortunate  race  who  formed ;  constitution  of  this  excellent  man  had  been 

It  principal  part  of  the  flock,  and  whose  \  unable  to  resist,  to  the  same  degree,  the  effects 

lowded  "quarters**  were  to  be  constantly )  of  the  climate,  and  the  labors  of  such  a  mis- 

/  sion.    Tet  the  holy  zeal  with  which  he  ex- 

•  Malte  Bran,  Ac.  (  erted,  to  the  last,  his  weakly  frame,  is  in  the 

t  In  a  settlement  attempted  at  Kourou  in  1703,  (  .  r  u  n     «.  u* 

is  flUted  that  13.000  ^noan  perished.    The    wmembrance  of  many  who  recoUect  him  as 

iporti^ioo  of  prietta,  deputies,  Ifce.  obnozlotts  to  ( the  priest  who  served  Hagerstown  and  Em- 

i'^ss2:^^^i^J::s^:::u^u\'-»^^vi  »^  who  witneM.d  th.  p«r.  «d 

wtk.  (  edifjring  life  which  he  led  at  his  humble  cot- 
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tmge  on  the  mountiin,  where  the  noble  college  )  virhioiu  conduct  and  a  {moui  denie  of  i 
of  Mount  St.  Mary*s  now  dispenses  learning :  God  faithfully,  create  in  a  woitiij  pisti 
to  the  youth  of  our  country.  He  died  on  his  ,  holy  love,  more  easy  for  a  virtuous  an 
last  station,  Emmittsburg,  in  1S18.  Nothing  ^  gious  heart  to  conceive  than  it  is  poss 
ivaa  more  affecting  than  the  respect  and  natu- ',  describe.  This  divine  spirit,  which  ac 
ral  affection  that  these  two  excellent  men  tes-  ^  the  Christian  missionary  in  the  midst  c 
tified  for  one  another ;  each  humbly  thinking  '  culties,  makes  his  heart  responsive  to 
the  other  better  than  himself,  often  spoke  of '  appeal  of  the  distressed,  and  causes  it  t 
the  meritorious  actions  of  his  friend  with  ad-  with  that  charity  which  marks  the  disi 
miration,  carefully  avoiding  the  appearance  of  Him  who  said,  "  1  come  to  send  fire 
being  entitled  to  any  share  of  praise  or  honor  earth,  and  what  will  I  but  that  it  be  kix 
lor  having  himself  participated  in  the  like  Luke  zii.  49. 
good  works.  (      Such  was  the  relation  in  which  th 

To  these  venerable  men  was  added  Rev.  Mr.  Moranville  stood  to  the  most  nn: 
Mr.  Hermrd,  lately  deceased,  who  in  advanced  .  portion  of  his  South  American  mission, 
age  atili  presented  the  memorial  of  that  gen- )  when,  aHer  the  lapse  of  many  years, ' 
nine  piety  and  dignified  sacerdotal  demean- -  occasion  to  speak  of  it,  the  touching  elo 
or  for  which  his  two  contemporaries  were )  of  his  language  and  manner  never  fi 
remarkable.  This  gentleman  accompanied  \  awaken  in  his  hearers  a  sympathy  kinc 
his  two  brother  seminarians  to  Cayenne  in  { his  own.  When  his  modesty  permitti 
1784,  where  his  station  was  at  some  dis- )  to  speak  of  those  days  passed  in  the  la] 
tance  from  theirs ;  and  ailerwards  served  the  (  missions  of  the  south,  his  anecdotes  wc 
missions  of  Surinam,  St.  Croix,  8lc.  He  vis-  )  inently  edifying.  The  following,  whei 
ited  his  eariy  friend  and  companion  t\ivice,  in  (  from  his  lips,  possessed  an  interest 
Baltimore,  while  the  latter  was  pastor  of  St. )  writing  cannot  convey. 
Fatrick*s,  and  survived  to  furnish  some  of  the  (  A  very  young  girl  having  fallen  a  | 
incidents  of  his  useful  life  to  his  biographer.    )  the  licentious  passions  of  her  master,  c 

The  labors  of  the  Catholic  missionary  in  ?  conceal  it  from  Mr.  Moranvill^.    He 
behalf  of  the  blacks  naturally  endear  him  )  to  her  of  the  enormity  of  the  sin,  of  its 
to  them.    He  is  not  only  their  spiritual  fa- 1  sition  to  the  commandments  of  God, 
ther,  but  their  friend  and  counsellor.    Desti- )  sacred  obligations  of  chastity,  of  the 
tute  at  once  of  physical  comforts,  and  of  that ;  of  virtue,  and  of  the  blessings  which  n 
intellectual  enjoyment  which  belongs  to  culti-  J  offers  to  purity  of  life.    With  what  fen 
Tated  and  enlightened  minds,  it  is  to  the  min-  /  conviction  he  iitsisted  on  the  necessity 
ister  of  God  they  are  indebted  for  their  chief .  sisting  from  the  criminal  course  of  1 
pleasure, — the  consolations  of  religion, — often  )  which  she  was  then  involved,  the  obli 
most  fully  felt  in  their  humble,  poor,  and  la-  I  of  obeying  God  and  saving  her  soul 
borious  situation ;  a  state  which  brings  them  )  hazards,  were  soon  evident.     When,  < 
nearer  the  kingdom  of  their  Saviour  in  pro-  )  master  sending  for  her  as  usual,  she  retc 
portion  as  it  is  distant  from  the  pleasures  of  \  refused  to  go  to  him.    Astonished  at  tl 
the  world.    Many  among  them  receive  his  >  expected  resistance  to  his  wicked  will, 
divine  word  and  grace  with  docile  minds  and  ^  tlier  Moranville  has  been  there,**  said 
willing  hearts.    They  feel  grateful  and  at- )  tlie  passive  minister  of  his  brutality.    • 
tached  to  the  priest  who,  in  addition  to  his  { her  a  severe  flogging,  and  she  will  o 
spiritual  ministrations,  often  labors  success- )  The  poor  slave  suffered  under  the  bruta 
fully  to  make  the  roasters  more  humane  and  }  with  the  greatest  courage,  to  the  sham 
attached  to  their  servants,  whom  they  find  ( disappointment  of  the  master  and  hii 
more  faithful  and  reconciled  to  their  situation  )  panderer.    The  rage  of  the  tyrant  kne 
through  the  pious  care  of  the  priest.    It  hap-  s  bounds :  he  ordered  her  to  be  scouifed 
pens  also  that  the  humble  condition  and  pain-  /  she  should  comply  and  solicit  hia  pardc 
/id  toil  of  the  slMve,  often  iccompaid^  b^  ( Viei  Teslatance.    The  servile  minister  c 
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wicked  will  proceeded  with  increased  leFer-  \  to  bear  patiently  the  tortures  to  which  he  was 
ity,  and  seeing  that  his  horrid  infliction  pro- )  condemned ;  and  seemed,  eren,  pleased  to 
dneed  no  change  in  the  will  of  the  heroical  ( suffer  much  in  this  world,  in  the  hope  of  being 
gill,  through  some  promptings  of  compassion  )  spared  in  the  world  to  come.  Mr,  M.  accom- 
he  entreated  her,  amidst  the  stripes,  to  say  ?  panied  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  ascended  it 
tte  requisite  "Pardon,  master!"     But  the  (with  him. 

oaly  reply  of  the  victim  was,  *'  Pardon !  O  )  When  the  executioner  struck  off  the  right 
■y  God,  pardon !"  Her  tortures  continued  ( hand  of  the  criminal  it  feU  upon  the  feet  of  the 
util  her  body  was  so  mangled  as  to  seem  un-  /  Rev.  Mr.  M .,  who  standing  near  him  strove  to 
able  any  longer  to  endure  the  fatal  contest.  ( support  his  courage,  and  to  excite  the  most 
Being  removed  to  the  quarter  allotted  to  )  lively  sentiments  of  penitence.  The  poor 
daTei,  a  fiuthful  friend  ran  for  the  good  priest.  ( negro  seeing  that  his  bloody  hand  had  sullied 
He  immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  >  the  shoes  of  his  fiuthful  pastor,  cried  out,  **  I 
inding  the  sufferer  in  a  dying  condition,  ad-  /  beg  your  pardon,  my  father,"  and  with  his 
■ioiitered  the  consolations  of  our  holy  reli-  S  other  hand  instantly  threw  away  the  one  that 
giott,  for  which  she  had  made  her  preparations  )  had  been  chopped  off.  He  bore  with  astonish* 
of  repentance  so  manifest.  She  died  the  hap-  ( ing  intrepidity,  the  whole  deadly  operation 
yj  victim  of  her  sincere  faith  and  penance ;  /  which  followed ;  his  faithful  pastor  remaining 
"■ore  happy,  incomparably  more  happy,"  ( by  him  during  that  long  and  frightful  execu- 
cottdaded  ihe  narrator,  *<  than  her  wicked  )  tion,  exhorting  him,  and  suggesting  sentiments 
BMter,  who  was  left  rather  to  a  life  of  further  ( of  piety  and  repentance  till  the  vital  current 
crimes  than  to  the  remorse  which  would  have  >  ceased  to  flow. 

Wen  his  only  hope  for  the  terrible  day  of  re- }  They  who  know  how  tender  were  the  feelingi 
hibatioD."  s  of  Mr.  Moranvill^,  how  quickly  his  sjrmpa* 

From  this  thrilling  incident  some  idea  may  )  tbies  were  aroused  for  the  sufferings  of  others, 
^fitrmed  of  the  power  of  his  ministry  among  s  and  they  alone,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  in- 
ttikt  nofbrtuoate  race,  whose  souls  were  not )  tense  agony  he  endured  in  witnessing  an  eze- 
the  lesi  precious  in  his  estimation  because  of  j  cution,  which,  though  just  and  necessary,  was 
^  lowliness  of  their  station.  His  lively  in- )  calculated  by  its  frightful  details  to  harrow  the 
tnett  for  the  welfare  of  these  poor  members  (  feelings  of  a  heart  so  exquisitely  tender  as  his. 
^his  flock  was  acknowledged  by  their  ar-  )  But  tlirough  life  it  seemed  to  be  a  ruling  sen- 
^t  attachment  and  great  reverence  for  his  )  timent  with  him,  that  all  personal  considera- 
penon.  His  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  { tions  must  be  prostrate  at  tiie  call  of  duty ;  and 
*t  faithful  pastor  led  him  to  witness  a  most  )  if  at  the  next  moment  he  had  been  required  to 
^PptUing  execution.  A  negro  man,  who  had  I  lay  his  head  upon  the  block,  such  was  his  he- 
^  privy  to  a  plot  for  the  murder  of  his  )  roical  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
*^siter,  was  convicted  as  an  accomplice,  and  i  office,  that  he  would  have  exhorted  and  sus- 
^(NideDmed  to  suffer  death.  In  order  more  ;tained  the  poor  criminal  until  that  moment 
^tnally  to  impress  the  slave  population,  (arrived. 

^  execution  was  ordered  to  take  place  upon  )     The  active  zeal  of  our  missionary  found 

*  moveable  scaffold,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  ?  among  the  native  Indians,  other  fields  for  the 

^  criminal  to  be  chopped  off  in  different )  exercise  of  his  charitable  ministry.    The  na- 

P^  of  file  city  of  Cayenne,  before  the  stroke  )  tives  of  this  country  dwelt  at  great  distances 

^  death  should  release  him.    The  poor  crim-  { from  the  European  settlements,  on  the  banks 

i^  was  visited  in  prison  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mo-  )  of  the  great  rivers,  or  in  the  deep  shades 

'UnB^,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  min-  N  and  recesses  of  mighty  forests,  whose  luxuri- 

^  repented  most  sincerely  of  his  crime.  /  ant  foliage  seemed  to  prohibit  all  entrance  to 

£xhorted  by  the  faithful  priest  to  accept  his  (the  stranger.    Vain  would  be  the  attempt, 

poaishment  in  a  spirit  of  humUe  submission  /  without  the  guidance  of  the  natives,  to  pene- 

to  the  will  of  God,  and  as  a  just  atonement  I  trate  these  pathless  and  primeval  forests.    In 

brthe  heinous  sin  committed:  he  promised  Mbe  midst  of  that  vegetation  whose  Immriapcd 
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ChatsaubriiiidfBjri :  "Father  CreuiUi,a  Je- )  they  are  fouDd  aeeking  for  souls  in  the  most 
lit,  founded  the  missions  of  Cayenne.  What  s  savage  countries,  embracing  poverty  and  labor 
e  did  for  the  comfort  of  the  negroes  and  sav- )  with  more  aidor  than  the  chbdren  of  this  world 
(IS  seems  to  surpass  the  powers  of  human  s  pursue  its  pleasures.  In  the  case  of  the 
itiiie.    Lombard  and  Kamette,  treading  in )  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  the  prime  of  life, 

•  steps  of  this  holy  man,  penetrated  into  the  \  with  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  of  polished 
cssses  of  Guiana.  Here  they  gained  the ;  manners,  and  possessed  of  accomplishmenti 
fedions  of  the  Galibis,  by  devoting  them-  c  which  fitted  him  for  the  most  refined  society, 
IfiS  to  the  relief  of  their  sufferings,  and  pre-  S  we  find  him  toiling  among  ignorant  negroes 
fled  upon  those  Indians  to  intrust  them  with  ?  and  savages,  in  the  seclusion  of  deep  forests, 
■e  of  their  children,  whom  they  instructed  ( and  encircled  by  morasses,  whose  baneful  at- 

tbe  Christian  religion.  On  returning  to )  mosphere  threatened  an  earl}'  death.  It  was 
nr  native  forests,  these  civilized  youths  \  a  favorite  text  of  his,  that  "the  kingdom  of 
etched  the  gospel  to  their  aged  and  savage )  heaven  suffers  violence,  and  the  violent  bear 
rents,  who  were  easily  convinced  by  the  <  it  away,"  and  well  did  he  practice  upon  it. 
iqnence  of  the  new  missionaries."*  j  Tbe  favor  of  his  God  was  all  he  sought ;  the 

hMk  English  author  who  wrote  in  1761,  near-  ( love  of  God  which  glowed  in  his  heart  was 
I  centoiy  after  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits' )  the  high  motive  of  all  his  actions ;  and  for  this 
ssioBs  in  Guiana,  proves  that  the  fruits  of)  was  he  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  ease,  health, 
iriabors  had  not  perished.  He  says,  "The  sand  life  itself,  not  only  without  a  murmur, 
fibis  have  been  converted,  and  make  good )  but  with  joy.  But  nature  sunk  under  the 
Ibolies.  Some  of  them  are  very  zealous  \  painful  labors  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and 
1  fcrvent,  and  they  are  incapable  of  renoun- )  vigorous  health  and  a  remarkably  robust  con- 
ig  tiieir  religion."!  ( stitution  yielded  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of 

Bemend  Mr.  Moranville  remained  with  the )  his  boundless  charity  and  zeal. 
iiistian  Indians  as  long  as  his  other  duties  (  He  was  attacked  by  a  severe  disease,  pecu- 
rmitted  him.  He  baptized  their  children, )  liar  to  that  countiy;  which  not  only  disquali- 
nd  their  confessions,  and  exercised  among  \  fied  him  for  all  duty  u  a  pastor,  but  confined 
Hi  all  the  functions  of  his  sacred  ministiy  [  him  constantly  to  bed,  where  its  slow  but 
rich  were  appropriate  to  their  situation.  \  steady  progress  wasted  his  strength  day  by 
Hj  were  very  solicitous  for  him  to  remain  { day,  and  gradually  undermined  his  constitu- 
ft  them.  In  truth  the  labors  of  the  mis- )  tion.  After  a  long  confinement,  in  which  it 
■tries  were  more  successful  and  encourag-  \  was  manifest  he  wu  sinking,  his  physician 
I  among  the  Indians  and  the  negroes  than  /  and  friends  despaired  of  his  recovery,  and 
ith  flie  European  planters,  who,  surrounded  ( expected  no  other  than  a  fatal  termination  to 
ilh  wealth  and  living  luxuriously  on  their ;  his  disease.  After  lingering  thus  many  weeks, 
i|t  estates,  found  too  many  attractions  in  \  the  period  of  his  dissolution  seemed  to  be  ap- 
cir  position  to  relish  the  practice  of  a  reli- )  preaching,  the  good  people  of  his  congrega* 
Oft  which  teaches  its  votaries  to  take  up }  tion  took  leave  of  their  holy  pastor,  his  eyes 
rir  erota  daily.    But  although  not  regular  \  were  closed  as  if  in  death,  the  vital  spark 

ftt  practice  of  their  Christian  duties,  the )  seemed  to  have  been  extinguished,  his  physi- 
nttn  treated  the  missionaries  with  great  \  eian  pronounced  him  dead,  and  preparations 
%Bel;  until  the  progress  of  the  French  re- )  were  commenced  for  his  interment.  But, 
Won  led  to  greater  indifference,  and  finally  (although  the  eyes  were  shut,  and  the  pulse 
>open  penecation.  |  had  ceased  to  beat,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 

Wktft  a  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  Chriitiao  ( hours  the  chill  of  death  had  not  stiffiened  his 

tht  CftiMr  of  those  zealous  Missionaries ! }  limbs ;  and  his  servant,  clinging  to  a  hope 
ktsdooing  their  native  land,  md  all  the  ?  which  seemed  to  arise  rather  from  her  attach- 
MiBB  of  iotellectual  and  polished  apciety,  S  ment  to  her  master  and  wishes  for  his  restora- 

•  Gcaie  da  Glvirtianiune,  He.  iv.  ck.  6.  \  ^^"»  ^^^^  ^~™  *^  ThtioiaX  ground,  objected 
f  Jcfivyt.  ( to  his  interment ;  and  his  body  was  permitted 
^OL.  I.^No.  8.  So 
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Itv,  nbfciibed  it  Bat,  on  dlscoTering  some  )  sloop  or  schooner  wis  tiien  about  to  sail  for 
tes  after,  that  the  oath  was  coDtraiy  to  reli-  ?  the  neighboring  colony  of  Surinam,  he  en- 
gioo,  immediately  declared  to  the  governor  S  trusted  all  his  letters  containing  his  retraction 
■Dd  others  his  mistake,  and  his  determination  )  to  a  friend,  with  instructions  to  keep  them  a 
Mfor  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  { few  dajrs,  and  then  distribute  them  as  directed, 
naed  obligations  of  a  priest.  )  Having  thus,  as  he  believed,  secured  the  great- 

The  great  respect  and  esteem  entertained  ( est  publicity  to  his  real  sentiments,  he  went 
tat  Mr.  Moranvill^  induced  the  governor,  and  )  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  night,  but  she  had 
amy  of  the  most  influential  citizens  to  remon-  ( scarcely  got  under  weigh,  when  the  penon  to 
«tnts  with  him,  and  to  endeavor  to  satisfy )  whom  the  letters  had  been  confided,  seized 
kam  that  the  oath  was  only  such  as  a  good  (  with  a  panic,  deposited  them  all  at  the  door  of 
citizen  ought  in  duty  to  take ;  but  in  vain :  he  )  the  government  house,  without  being  detected. 
hid  been  entrapped  once  by  their  interpreta- )  On  opening  the  office  next  morning,  the  clerk, 
tion,  and  he  confided  no  more  in  their  repre-  S  finding  the  papers,  delivered  them  to  the  go- 
seitations.    Failing  to  convince,  they  repre- )  vemor  and  city  officers.    Irritated  and  morti- 
■ented  to  him  the  fatal  consequence  of  his  ( fied  at  the  lofty  tone  assumed  by  Mr.  Moran- 
tfsistance  to  the  mandate  of  the  constituted )  vill4,  they  directed  his  instant  apprehension, 
aa&orities.    But  their  threats  were  less  eflfec-  \  On  learning  that  he  had  secretly  taken  passage 
.teal  than  their  persuasions.    The  path  of  duty )  in  the  vessel  that  had  sailed  for  Surinam,  they 
L  ^ris  now  plain,  and  neither  blandishments  nor  (  despatched  another  vessel  without  delay  in 
;    -tRrois  could  turn  him  aside.  He  immediately  j  pursuit,  with  orders  to  bring  him  back  to  Cay- 
left  the  city,  and  retired  to  a  country  place  ?  enne,  to  suffer  death,  or  such  other  signal  pun- 
called  Macouria,  where  he  commenced  pre-  S  ishment  as  they  deemed  due  to  his  conduct, 
ptrations  for  his  departure  from  the  coun- )  But  happily  his  vessel  arrived  safely  at  Surin- 
tiy.  s  am,  a  few  hours  before  the  pursuing  vessel. 

His  first  step  was  to  prepare  a  fi>rmal  retrac-  /  Rev.  Mr.  Moranvill^  claimed  the  protection 
tka  of  the  oath,  written  in  a  spirited  and  lofty  ( of  the  governor  of  that  colony  until  he  could 
style.    In  this  he  expressed  his  sentiments )  obtain  a  passage  to  the  United  States.    The 
irith  the  greatest  firmness ;  declared  his  deter-  (  governor  received  him  kindly,  positively  re- 
■ioition  never  to  surrender  his  Christian  priu- )  fused  to  deliver  him  to  the  French  officer  sent 
L     Qpks;  solicited  pardon  of  God,  and  of  Ca- )  to  demand  him,  and  kept  him  in  safety  for 
I     Mies,  fer  the  fault  he  had  committed  from  ( some  time.    As  there  was  no  vessel  at  Surin- 
l     the  want  of  proper  knowledge  concerning  the )  am  bound  to  the  United  States,  he  procured 
^-     Mth  required  of  the  clergy.    He  addressed  (  him  the  means  to  go  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
•      fliii  to  the  government,  and  prepared  many )  colonies,  either  Demerara  or  Berbice,  where 
CQ|Mes,  which  he  directed  to  all  his  acquaint-  ( there  was  an  American  ship  then  destined  to 
r      luces;  in  order  that  the  greatest  publicity )  Norfolk.    Every  thing  was  provided  for  his 
j      night  be  given  to  his  retraction.    He  then  ?  passage  on  board  of  that  vessel,  and  he  arrived 
Mogfat  for  an  opportunity  to  depart  secretly  ( safely  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia  in  the  latter  part 
fiem  Cayenne,  and  on  being  advised  that  a )  of  1794,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1796. 


[to  bs  continued.] 
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FOREIGN.  Uhe  Vatican.    Among  the  numerous  causes 

RoMBw— Aeto  Samte.— On  the  16tbof  April )  which  had  been  discussed  by  his  Eminence 

last  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Kites  held  its  (  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  who  presided  in  the  absence 

ordinary  assembly  in  the  Apostolic  Palace  of )  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Spada,  were  two 
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which  he  brought  forward  touching:  the  repu- )     The  Holy  Father  has  addretied  a  Brief  ti 
tation  of  the  heroic  virtues  practised  during  ( the  Bishops  of  Switzerland  on  the  tubject  of 
their  mortal  career,  and  of  the  miracles  which  '  the  grievous  violations  of  the  laws  of  GoduA 
it   had   pleased    Almighty  God  to  perform  (  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Constitutional  rigbh 
through  their  intercession  after  death,  of  the  j  of  the  people,  by  the  Protestant  Cantons,  u> 
venerable  servants  in  God,  Jean  Baptiste  de  /  fortunately  aided  in  their  usurpatioiis  by  i 
U  Salle,  priest  and  founder  of  the  Congrcga-  s  handful  of  renegade  Catholics, 
tion  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  (     In  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  theoPi> 
and  Fompilius  Maria  de  Deo,  called  of  the  J  dition  of  the  Catholics  in  this  interestiog  frig- 
CharitaMi  Schools.  }  ment  of  the  worid,  so  long  vexed,  if  not  infed 

The  fiitt,  the  Venerable  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  ( ed,  by  heresy,  the  •  wf  jni*  proposes  to  lay  bi- 
Salle,  descended  of  a  noble  family,  was  born  }  fore  its  readers  a  series  of  articles,  fiom  tki 
at  Rheims,  in  1651,  and  died  in  April,  1719,  at  {  first  of  which  we  extract  the  following: 
Rouen,  where  he  bad  devoted  himself  exclu- )  Switzerland  composes  part  of  six  diffcKit 
sively  to  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth  S  dioceses,  viz.,  Basle,  Lausanne  and  Gcnen 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and  elementary  c  united,  Sion,  Coire  and  St  Gail,  Como,  ni 
acience,  to  the  great  advantage  both  of  church  S  Milan. 

and  state.  He  acquired  a  distinguished  repu-  <  The  Cantons  of  the  Diocese  of  Bade,  m 
tation  for  sanctity  and  virtue  during  his  life, )  Luzerne,  Zug,  Soleure,  Ai^vie,  Thmjofiik 
and  which  still  remains  attached  to  his  me-  S  Basle,  Zurich  and  Berne.  The  popolatiostf 
moiy.  This  cause  was  pursued  at  the  instance  ( these  Cantons  is  as  follows :  Jews,  1,756;  (V 
of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Society  of  which ;  tholics,  862,018;  Protestants  of  all  lecti, 
he  had  been  the  founder.  The  office  of  postu-  <  783,145— Total,  1,146,918. 
lator  was  filled  by  Friar  Cbrysologue  (Triot),  /  The  Cantons  of  the  Diocese  of  Lansusi 
director  of  the  house  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  \  and  Geneva  are  Berne,  (the  town)  Yand,  Fki* 
in  Rome.  )  bourg,  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  having  a  popila- 

The  Venerable  Pompilius  Maria  de  Deo,  ^  tion  of  112,945  Catholics;  299,114  Protsstuli 
the  subject  of  the  second  cause,  was  bom  at  ?  — Total,  412,059. 

Montecalvo,  in  the  diocese  of  Benevento,  in  S  The  Diocese  of  Sion  consists  of  a  single  Cifr 
September,  1710,  and  died  at  Campi,  diocese  /ton,  Valais,  which  is  ail  Catholic,  having l 
of  Lucca,  in  July,  1776.  He  had  also  applied  S  population  of  75,800  souls, 
himself,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  institu- )  The  Diocese  of  Coire  and  St.  Gall  cooaik 
tion  to  which  he  l)eIonged,  to  the  inculcation  (of  the  following  Cantons:  Uri,  Schwiti,Ui^ 
of  the  sentiments  of  religion  and  the  princi-  /  derwalid,  Claris,  Grisons,  St.  Gall,  AppeonBi 
pies  of  literature,  in  the  minds  of  youth,  so  as  (  SchafThouse,  with  a  population  of  210,612  Pl» 
to  render  them  useful  members  of  society  and  )  testants ;  228,096  Catholics — ^Total  433,706. 
of  the  Church.  He  joined,  to  the  reputation  of  (  The  Canton  of  Tessin  forms  part  of  the  Iti- 
the  most  exalted  virtue,  that  of  having  mira-  ;  lian  Sees  of  Como  and  Milan.  It  has  lOM^ 
cles  performed,  through  his  intercession,  after  (  Catholics. 

his  death.  The  Rev.  Father  Vincent  Licci )  Thus  the  entire  population  of  Swifxeriiai 
was  the  postulator  in  this  cause,  in  the  name  )  consists  of  1,755  Jews ;  882,859  Catholics; 
of  his  order.  <  1,292,871  Protestants— in  all,  2,177,485. 

The  Sacred  Congregation,  after  having  ma-  /  The  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Basle  is  Josf|fc 
turely  pondered  on  the  ob.sor\ations  and  the  \  Antony  Salzmann,  bom  at  Luzerne  the  VA 
objections  of  the  Proctor  of  the  Faith,  as  well )  April  1780,  and  made  Bishop  on  the  18th  of 
as  on  the  roplies  made  in  the  two  canons,  by  <  May,  1829. 

the  advocates  Ro.^atini  and  Mercurelli,  decided  j     The  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  wbo 
that  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  miracles  had  I  resides  at  Fribourg,  is  P.  T.  Yenni,  bom  it 
been  constant  in  both  cases,  and  their  decision  )  Morion  the  27th  December,  1774— appoiofa^ 
has  been  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  }  Bishop  the  10th  of  July,  1815. 
Severely  Pontiff  Gregory  XVI.  \     The  Bishop  of  Sion  is  Fabian  Iteurict  B^- 


\ 
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m,  born  at  Rorogna  the  8tii  April,  1788,  and  S  on  Sundays  and  holydays  by  women,  u  fbi^ 
liahop  since  the  6th  July,  1880.  )  merly,  but  by  men  also,  of  all  ages  and  of  all 

The  Bishop  of  Coire  is  J.  6.  M.  L.  Bossi,  (  classes;  and  not  only  do  they  frequent  the 
om  at  Mons  the  18th  of  August,  1773,  and )  church,*  but  the  sacraments,  (the  Catholics 
tiabop  the  6th  April,  1835.  Dean  Myrer  is  (  have  seven,  as  you  know.)  £ven  in  the  Po- 
ronaory  administrator  of  St.  Gall.  j  lytechnic  School,  that  hot  bed  ibnnerly  of 

The  Bishop  of  Como  is  Charles  Romano,  ( irreligion,  as  it  is  and  was  the  nurseiy  of  mili- 
om  in  1789,  and  consecrated  in  1834.  )  tary  talent,  this  progress  is  remarkable.    Not 

The  Archbishop  of  Mihin  is  his  Eminence )  only  are  the  students  not  now  pMfO  to  the 
iwdinal  Charies  Cajetan  Gaysruck,  bom  in  ( expression  of  impiety  and  infidd^f »  bat  at 
Wy  and  translated  from  Derbe,  in  part,  infid, )  least  140  of  them  go  regulariy  to  elRirch. 
w  17th  March,  1818.  (     <*  How  has  all  this  been  brought  about?  yon 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  Lon-  /  will  ask.  Much  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the  ad- 
on  Times,  proves  that  religion  and  morality  ( mirablc  management  of  that  incomparable 
re  progressing  in  France.  )  wife,  mother,  and  Christian,  the  Queen  of  the 

*■  To-day  all  is  gaiety.  The  weather  is  beau-  ( French,  who  has  never  ceased  to  be  notorious- 
iful,  and  the  festival  (Whitsuntide)  observed  )  ly  most  devout,  but  without  a  tinge  of  intolev^ 
lore  universally  than  I  can  recollect  in  Paris, )  ance ;  and  whose  charity,  in  eveiy  sense  of 
Mt  merely  by  increased  numbers  of  people  S  the  word,  has  rendered  her  respected  and  be- 
■aking  holyday,  but  in  a  religious  sense.  A )  loved  by  the  entire  nation.  She  made  religion 
^Rst  revolution  has  in  truth  occurred  here  ( the  fashion.  To  Queen  Marie  Am^lie  is,  I 
filhin  a  dozen  years.  Twenty  years  ago,  on )  repeat,  in  a  great  measure,  due  the  recall  of 
liMting  Paris  for  the  first  time,  I  was  forcibly  \  the  Parisians  (at  least)  to  a  sense  of  religion 
llrock  by  the  impiety,  the  blasphemy,  and  the  )  by  her  charities,  her  piety,  and  her  liberality; 
bdtttte  which  distinguished  the  conversation  ( but  it  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  the  discre- 
QM  was  compelled  to  overhear  in  public  and  ;  tion  and  moderation  imposed  on  the  clergy  by 
h  ]nvate.  At  all  the  public  institutions,  the  { the  occurrences  of  1830.  Not  all  their  good 
Bolytechnic  School,  for  example,  ridicule  of  {conduct  nor  sanctity  could  have  propitiated 
tb  Deity  and  of  revealed  religion  appeared  to )  the  people  had  they  displayed  even  a  remnant 
iMve  been  more  strongly  inculcated  than  any )  of  the  arrogance  that  (their  enemies  say  at 
binch  of  learning  or  science.  Even  at  ( least)  characterised  their  body  during  the  res- 
cbreh,  Beranger's  songs,  and  others  which  ( toration.  They  have  worked  with  zeal  and 
feoae  but  the  most  vile  and  odious  of  the  mob )  with  effect  in  the  education  of  youth,  but, 
sigjitto  be  thought  capable  of  uttering,  were  ( above  all,  they  have  avoided  giving  offence  to 
labititated  by  the  young  men  who  chose  to  )  t^  excitable  people  by  the  slightest  approach 
fcna  part  of  the  congregation  for  the  sacred  \  *<>  coercion  or  domineering.  This  if  tile  se- 
kfBms  and  canticles.  In  short,  you  every  ( cret  of  their  success." 
wbere  found  or  met  proofs  of  the  deep  seat  5  On  this  extract  the  Belfaai  FtmKeBlir  of 
^rtiich  impiety  and  infidelity  appeared  to  have  ( May  21,  has  the  following  just  and  MDsiUe 
■ide  for  themselves  in  the  public  mind.   Tcmt  5  remarks : 

«fa  erf  change  mainienmL  Not  only  are  you  (  The  civil  revolution  of  1830  wu  not  hdf  bo 
wnr  ipaied  the  disgust  which  tlie  revolting  )  glorious  or  so  important  as  the  religious  Wfo- 
Ittgiiige  of  the  cafes  and  the  streets  occasion-  \  ^"^^^^  which  has  taken  place  in  Franc*  iiDM 
^  to  you  when  it  could  be  applied  to  the  \  t^^t  period.    The  horrid  picture  wlieh  the 

Deity  and  to  reliinon,  but  even  amooe:  young  (     ^  ^,  . .   ,     .  ,  ,    .  _.    ._- * 

M.^  .  ^''°)*0f  this  I  witnessed  te  example  last  nicbt. 

nen  of  good  society  it  has  become  de  mauvais  \  \  ^^^  nbout  eijcht  o'elosk,  pasite  by  the  ehurch 

^  to  speak  even  contemptuously  on  such  )  of  Notre  Dame  de  Loiette,  and  vmg  ttraek  hf 
■iik;^.*.      «T  A       I     u      M.Z  A*         IT    ».)  the  entrance  of  a  nomber  of  peraooi,  was  iadooea 

Objects.    Not  only  has  ttiis  negaUve  effect  <  ,o  fouo^  ^  awjertaiii  the  cante.    I  fomid  the 

been  produced,  but  a  positive  one,  which  the  >  ehareh  fall  (ooe-foarth  of  those  present  were 

.»t«.«aine  Chri.ti«.  could  not  hay.  hoped  p^i:?'^!^^^?^^^^^^-::?^^ 
or.     Not  only  are  the  churches  crowded  ^  ereniag  serriee  of  the  eve  of  Pentecost. 
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(to  be  opened  iritb  greBt  folemDltyoii'  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  LefeTT«,  coadjutor  bish- 

oT  JancDexL  )     opand  ulmfnitororDetroit,  Mich. 

iiiAmmi  of  a  eoU^t  in  Inland  for  tit  ,  Rt.  Dev.  Dr.  Purcell,  bishop  of  On- 

Munoni. — A  number  of  Catholic  cler-  ;     cinnali,  O. 

banDg  seriously  considered  the  great    Rt.  Rev,  Dr.  FeQWtcIc,  bishop  of  Bos- 

ridsuonanes  throughout  all  the  for-       ton,  Mass. 

MooB,  as  well  as  the  abundant  means    At.  KeT.  Dr.  Kenrick,  bishop  of  Fbil- 

tbe  bithful  possess  of  supplying  that       adelphia, 

«*•  proposed  to  establish  a  college  at    Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hufhes.  eoadjii.  bishop 

Ibr  UM  express  purpose  of  educating       and  administrator  of  New  York,         ' 
Ibr  these  missions.      His  grace  the    Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  bishop  of  Nuh- 

er.  Dr.  Murray,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  .      ville.  ; 

th  hii  characteristic  zeal  and  charity,  '  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Flaget,  bishop  orBarda- 

iciooily  pleaseii  to  sanction  the  under-  i     town,  Ky. 

Hit  eminence   Cardinal  Franzoni,  '  Rt.  Rev.Dr.  dalaHailandiere,  bishop 

of  Oie  sacred  congregation  of  the  Fro-  '      of  VineeDnu,  Ind. 

I,  has  also  cordially  approved  of  it, .'  Right  Be*.  Dr.'BoMfl,  bithop  of  St. 

en  it  under  the  protechon  of  the  Pro-  '     Loiiii,  Mo. 

L     And  his  holiness  Pope   Gregory  [  Right  Rev.  Dr. 

iw  its  greater  encouragement,  and  to  '     Natchei,  |li. 

it  more  abundant  fruits,  has  given  it  ,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc,  I 

meat  approbation,  and  has  vouchsafed  i     leans,  La.  14,tihi 

>w  on  those  associated  in  it  his  u>os-    ^t.  Rev.  Dr.  Portier,  blsh.  ofMobile, 

bonediction,  as  expressed  in  the  re-  :     Ala.  9,870 

fits  approbation,  issued  by  the  Propa-  ■  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England,  bishop  of 

Borne,  Feb.  2, 1842.  ',     Charleston,  3.  C.  «l,MO 

JiMlte.— Never  was  there  a  prouder  >  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Whclan,  bubop  of  Rich- 

n*  to  the  working  of  the  temperance  (     mood,  Va.  M,6M 

than  at  the  present  moment;  for,  in  ' 

ooiy  of  the  oldest  citliens,  the  church- 
never  been  known  to  be  so  densely  . 

d.    As  an  instance,  we  have  merely  to 

1  that  so  terrible  was   the  crush  of 

di  in  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Cathe- 
the  evening  of  the  festival  of  Corpai 
that  the  bishop  tliought  it  advisable  . 

s  procession  usual  on  such  occasions 

be  dispenseil  with.     The  clergymen 

{aged  in  the  confessional  from  five 
in  the  morning  to  twelve  in  the  night, 


bishop  of 

p  of  N.  Or- 


ndland, 

Bt.  Rev.  Dr.  Provincher,  for  the  mis- 
sions of  Hudson  bay,  1 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser,  V.  A.  of  Nova 
Scotia,  1 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  McDonald,  bishop  of 
Charlotte  town, 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Gaulien,  bish.  of  Kings- 
ton, U.  C. 

d  on  the  week  days  as  well  as  on  the    jhe  congregation  of  the  EudisUs  in 

.    The  men  are  particularly  observed  ;     „,e  dJMCBs  of  Vincennea. 

IT  edifying  piety  i   and  many  whose  >  ^ho  missions  of  the  Fathers  of  Mer- 

ives  have  been  spent  .n  folly,  if  not  )  ;„  ^^  u.  S. 

il  wickedness,  are  now  remarkable  for ;  jhe  missions  of  the  Lazarists  in  the 

Jemingly  sincere  and  earnest  repent-  (     ^^^^ 

This  universal  piety  is  mainly  to  be  ^  t|,„  ^usjom  of  the  Jesuits  in  Mis- 

1  to  (be  changed  habits  of  the  people,  i      gouf) 

)  The  same  in  Kentucky, 
"    '"'       *    '   nsofthe Lazarists,  Teicas, 
i  to  bi 


-  Taking  Vit  cask. —  ■ 
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^,^JT''""u'''-^'",*^-*'P*'''^">';Rt-»".Dr.Rosati.fcr  the  n 

1  13s.  6d  per  hour,  reckoning  twenty-        ^f  Hayti,  10,000 

tin  to  the  day.  >  ^1,^  j^g^jj  mission  in  Jamaica,  4,920 

—  H.y.  Caih.  Jtcg. 

1  the  May  So.  of  the  Jnnali  nfUie  Pro-  i     ^ ~      . .  . 

a  of  Iht  Faith  we  extract  the  following;  '  The  following  extract,  which  we  Cut  from 
nt  of  the  disbursements  to  the  miiisieEi  /  ^  eectarian  paiier,  shows  that  the  labors  of 
lew  world  ;  '  '^*-  Messrs.  Barron  and  Kelly  have  not  been 

;  without  fruit : 
UNiTXD  STATXi.  )     .•  While  the  Church  is  slumbering  others 

ettablishmentof  the  Rademp-  ^••'^  j  are  awake.  We  have  here  now  two  mission- 
i  in  Baltimon,  M,12ll    ariesof  the  Pope,  come  out  direcllv  from  Pn- 

tcv.  Dr.  Loras,  bjjbop  of  Du-  tftaal  America,  and  encouraged  by  the  Pro- 

B  (Iowa  tetriUvy),  -41,810  '  (Mtnt  inatitutioa,  the  CoIouiutiOQ  Society  of 


T       AT   'K^jciasim.    A  discoone  mi  ddii* 
r-^    r  1%  ^jkMuent  Dr.  Moiuity. 
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THE  JESUITS. 

rHE  Providence  of  God,  disposing  of  all  \  Bad  principles  were  sowed  in  their  tender 
things  for  the  good  of  the  Catliolic)  minds,  while  the  sacred  principles  of  religious 
Ckorch,  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  raising  up  ( truth  and  the  maxims  of  Christian  morality 
■Hftble  instruments  for  every  emergency.  /  were  almost  lost  sight  of,  in  the  general  mania 
WIkq  an  end  is  to  be  attained,  the  means  (  for  mere  profane  learning,  and  the  antique 
ihooki  be  proportioned  to  that  end.  If  the )  pagan  literature.  Though  many  of  the  early 
cad  be  wholly  spiritual,  then  the  instrument  /  reformers  were  not  remarkable  for  their  at- 
origent,  to  be  fit,  should  be  endued  with  hea-  \  tachment  to  secular  learning,  yet  some  of  the 
Xnly  qualities,  and  clad  in  spiritual  armor. )  Protestant  party  affected  an  unbounded  love 
If  the  end  l>e  chiefly  spiritual,  yet  have  in  its  (  for  letters,  and  resorted  to  every  meana  to  at- 
tmposition  some  earthly  elements,  the  instru- )  tract  the  youth  of  Europe  to  their  newlj  e»- 
■ent  should  partake  of  the  same  qualities.  ( tablishcd  schools  and  univerBities. 
These  remarks  do  but  embody  the  principle )  Germany  became  the  nursery  of  the  new 
^  St.  Paul,  who  **mide  himself  all  to  all,  to )  doctrines,  and  the  hot-bed  of  error.  True,  the 
piiiU  to  Christ."  S  venerable  Catholic  universities  had  lost  none 

The  moral  and  religions  condition  of  £u- )  of  their  ancient  glory,  nor  been  shorn  of  any 
npe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  ( of  their  well-earned  laurels.  Bologna,  and 
^«  is  marked  with  features  so  bold  and )  Paris,  and  Salamanca,  not  to  mention  others, 
cktticteristic  as  to  be  easily  recognized  by  (  had  little  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  their 
tte  most  careless  observer.  Such  an  emer- )  younger  rivals  of  Grermany  and  Switzeriand. 
|ncy  had  never  existed  at  any  previous  pe-  (  Yet  novelty  possesses  an  overweening  charm 
'W  of  Church  history.  The  seeds  of  discord  {  for  youth ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if  many 
Vkieh  had  been  scattered  during  the  previous  )  youth  of  Catholic  parentage  flocked  to  tlie  Pko* 
c^ary,  now  took  deeper  root,  and  the  nox- (testant  universities.  Their  profession  of  throw- 
ioQs  weeds  of  error  sprang  up,  almost  on  all ;  ing  ofl'thc  ancient  garb  of  the  scholastic  leBi^- 
V^es.  They  grew  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  ( ing,  and  substituting  for  it  the  more  attractive 
lh«atened  to  choke  the  good  plants  of  truth  and  )  dress  of  a  lighter  literature,  operated  as  a  talis- 
ifatne.  Some  of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  too, }  man  on  the  minds  of  youth.  It  was  like  doffing 
Vileitd  these  evil  plants  and  nurtured  their  S  the  heavy  armor  of  the  middle  age — ^thecoatof 
gitwth.  Perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  the  signs  )  mail,  the  steel  helmet,  and  cuirass — and  put- 
of  those  times  was  the  evil  direction  given  ( ting  on  the  lighter  and  gayer  dress  of  the  mo- 
h  many  places  to  the  education  of  youth.  /  dsm  hussar.  Safety  and  utility  may  not. have 
Vol.  I.— No.  9.  ^VL 
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been  consulted  in  the  change;  but  in  thatS  stitutiona  famous.  As  ptoftMon  theyiB 
giddy  age  of  innovation,  the  iit<(e  was  made)  universal  favorites*  and  their  colLegei,  to  «!■ 
to  yield  to  the  dulce,  {  youth  of  quality  and  distinction  flocked  fio 

In  this  emergency — when  error  was  spread- )  all  parts,  became  radiating  pointi  of  lite 
ing  like  a  cancer,  and  every  means  was  adopt-  ( ture,  as  well  as  nurseries  of  piety  and  H 
ed  to  infuse  its  deadly  poison  into  the  youthful )  gion.  The  seeds  sown  in  the  mindsof  tdrt 
mind — God  raised  up  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  c  youth  brought  forth  fruit,  not  only  far  ^ 
Their  mission  was  a  high,  a  noble  one — to)  selves,  but  also  for  their  conntrymen, iB 
item  the  torrent  of  error,  and  to  repair  the  ?  whom  they  were  to  mingle  in  after 
losses  of  the  Church :  and  well  did  they  fulfil  (  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  scbobr 
it  in  its  two-fold  object.  The  warfare  was  a )  statesmen  of  Europe  thus  owed  their  fgnM 
spiritual  one,  and,  to  be  successful,  it  was  to  be  { to  the  instructions  of  the  Jesuits, 
conducted,  not  with  **  the  arms  of  the  flesh," )  AVe  are  not  astonished  that  success  tC 
but  with  those  of  "the  spirit,  powerful  unto(liaiit  should  have  been  viewed  with  ac 
God."  The  foundation  of  the  new  order  was  )  eye,  not  only  by  the  avowed  enemies  a> 
accordingly  laid  by  prayer.  St.  Ignatius  of  (  Catholic  Church,  but  also  by  some  of  iti 
Loyola,  did  not  venture  on  his  great  work, )  lukewarm  friends.  Religion  does  not  cBl 
until  he  had  first  learned  the  will  of  God  by  ?  subdue  in  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  M 
persevering  jirayer  in  the  grotto  of  Manreza,  S  nor  do  we  pretend  to  assert  that  the  J( 
where,  like  another  prophet,  he  became  im- )  were  themselves  always  immaculate, 
bued  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  high  calling,  s  should  indeed  wonder,  if  among  a  bo 
His  golden  little  book  of  the  "  Spiritual  £x- )  numerous  and  so  widely  diffused,  then 
erciaes,"  composed  at  this  period,  embodies  ( not  some  members  unworthy  of  tba  < 
the  elements  of  that  heavenly  science,  with )  In  the  midst  of  continued  prosperity- 
which  he  and  his  early  companions  were  so  ( princes,  and  courts,  and  tbe  world  m^ 
aboiidantly  replenished.  |  them — it  was  difficult  for  all  of  them  k 

Tbe  foundation  thus  laid,  and  the  approval  ?  serve  that  meek  and  lowly  spirit  withi 
of  the  Holy  See  sought  and  obtained,  the  order )  their  order  had  commenced.  '* 
began  its  operations  with  a  zeal  only  surpass-  /  were  acceptable  to  God,  it  was  n 
ed  by  its  success.  Wherever  the  Jesuits  ap-  S  temptation  should  prove  them.**  (ToUi 
peared,  they  were  the  most  successful  cham- )  13.)  They  were  the  disciples  of  Chrii 
pions  of  Catholicity,  and  the  most  formidable  s  even  wore  the  liveiy  of  bis  name — ibgf 
opponents  of  the  new  opinions.  Yet  contro- )  not  expect  to  be  better  treated  thaa  h 
versy  was  not  even  tlieir  principal  occupation.  (  The  storm  which  had  been  thiealnipg 
Bent  on  their  errands  of  instruction  and  cbari- )  for  years,  at  length  broke  with  teniii 
ty,they  might  be  seen  mingling  with  the  poor- 1  over  their  heads,  towards  the  dose  of  tl 
est  classes,  enlightening  their  minds,  healing )  century ;  and  so  fiercely  and  so  general 
their  bruised  spirits,  and  raising  them  up  from  ( it  rage,  that  even  the  visible  bead  ( 
tbe  degradation  of  vice,  to  the  loAy  purity  of)  Church,  Clement  XIV.,  thought  it  a  noe 
the  gospel.  They  thus  brought  the  holy  truths )  prudential  measure,  to  suffer  their  oidtt 
of  religion  to  the  door  of  the  (loorcst  peasant  S  sacrificed  for  the  general  good.  He  so 
and  cottage ;  and  wherever  they  gave  their  /  have  acted  on  the  same  principle  as  flic 
usual  course  of  spiritual  exercises,  the  whole  s  ner,  who  casts  into  the  sea  his  most  vs 
lace  of  things  was  seen  to  improve.  ;  goods,  in  order  to  save  his  ship  tfareatu 

Nor  was  this  all.  Adorned  with  the  high-  ( the  storm.  The  Jesuits,  though  a  brig 
est  human  learning,  they  soon  erected  schools  |  nament  of  the  Church,  were  yet  no  mi 
and  colleges  in  every  country  of  Europe. )  part  of  its  composition ;  and  boDCO  tbc| 
The  simplicity  and  sweet  gentleness  of  their  j  be  sacrificed  without  oompromiaiBg  tig 
manners,  their  superior  learning,  their  aston- )  ciple  of  faith.  It  was  a  qoMtJon  of 
iahing  union  among  themselves,  their  regu-  s  diency,  and  however  the  Ftope  may  pc 
iMrity  ia  every  thing,  soon  cendei«d  \bftaa  in-\\ia2ii«  c^nu^miiBAiftj^  Mm  Ixua  inlntatt  < 
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arch,  yet  be  certainly  violated  none  of  its  )  tribes  of  Paraguay  had  exhibited  under  their 
Aciples.  )  teaching  the  most  beautiful  type  of  a  Chris- 

The  Jesuits  submitted  to  their  hard  fate  S  tian  republic,  the  leading  features  of  which 
ittiout  a  murmur.  Those  who  had  been  f  were  moral  purity,  innocence  and  simplicity 
presented  by  their  enemies  as  men  puffed  ^  of  manners,  and  a  disinterestedness  and  charity 
I  with  pride  and  ambition,  and  full  of  in- )  like  that  of  the  first  Christians,  who  possessed 
igaie  and  mischief,  now  suflTered  themselves  (  all  things  in  common,  and  had  but  **one  heart 

be  immolated  without  a  complaint  or  a  /  and  one  soul."*  In  North  America  the  hith- 
mggie.  With  their  learning,  their  numbers  (  erto  indomitable  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  of  the 
id  their  union,  they  might  have  made  a  for- )  Huron?,  of  the  Mohaws  and  the  Algonquins, 
odable  resistance ;  and  on  the  other  hand  (  had  suddenly  lost  their  native  fierceness  and 
ley  knew  that  tame  submission  would  give )  become  like  little  children  in  their  hands. 
mr  enemies  reason  to  exult,  besides  appa-  (  Thus  they  fulfilled  the  other  great  object 
ntly  confirming  the  slanders  which  had  been  )  of  their  mission — ^they  abundantly  retrieved 
ifcnlated  against  them.  Yet  they  cast  all }  the  losses  which  the  Catholic  Church  had 
KM  considerations  to  the  winds.  They  re- }  sustained  by  defections  from  her  communion 
kembered  that  tlieir  High  Model  had  « been)  in  Europe.  The  church  thus  became  more 
)d  like  a  Iamb  to  the  slaughter  without  open-  {  Catholic,  if  not  as  to  numbers,  at  least  as  to 
k^  hb  mouth.**  The  authority  which  they )  extension,  after,  than  before  the  Reformation, 
■d  ever  recognized  had  spoken,  and  consist-  S  fo  called.  While  accomplishing  this  great 
at  with  their  principles,  they  twwed  to  its  /  work,  they  also  added  greatly  to  the  amount 
edrioD,  leaving  their  fate,  as  well  as  the  ( of  human  knowledge,  by  their  indefiitigable 
■dieation  of  their  character,  in  the  hands  of)  researches  into  the  geography,  early  history 
bd.  Perhaps  the  record  of  this  act  of  sub-  (  and  literature  of  the  various  countries  into 
ussioD,  with  its  circumstances,  is  the  bright- ;  which  they  successively  penetrated.  The  ra- 
rt  page  in  their  history !  (  suits  of  these  labors,  published  in  the  **Lettres 

With  their  order  fell  their  vast  missionary  S  Edifiantes,"  and  in  other  works  have  becoiM 
ibUishments  throughout  the  world.  The  )  the  common  property  of  the  literary  worid. 
•BUS  had  penetrated  every  where.  They  s  I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought 
■Iphnted  the  glorious  banner  of  the  cross  in  )  by  perusing  various  recent  works  by  distin- 
every  country.  The  four  continents  (  guished  authors,  in  which  the  Jesuits  are  re- 
D  watered  with  the  blood  of  their  mar- )  ferrcd  to,  either  with  censure  or  with  praise, 
yii.  They  had  far  overstepped  the  bounds  ( It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  their  eulogy — 
f  civilization,  and  among  barbarians  and  can- )  they  have  had  far  abler  advocates.  Among 
likib  had  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  the  (  Protestants,  Mr.  Dallas  and  others  have  de- 
{Mpel  of  peace.  No  difficulties  appalled  )  fended  them  with  much  success.  Their  own 
km — no  dangers  deterred  them  from  their  (  achievements  in  the  cause  of  civilisation,  of 
Mnie  labors  of  love.  Trials  and  sufferings  )  religion  and  of  literature,  form  their  best  en- 
MBcd  only  to  add  new  fuel  to  the  fire  of)  logy.  All  the  vituperation  of  their  most  bit- 
ftdr  zeal,  which  burned  more  purely,  and  )  ter  enemies  cannot  destroy  these  facte  nor 
iOK  brightly  in  the  midst  of  privations  and  )  diminish  the  lustre  which  they  shed  upon  the 
tmbles.    The  meet  savage  tribes  were  tamed  I  society. 

hy  their  preaching  and  example.  Fierce  and  )  In  his  "  Lectures  on  Civilization  in  modem 
hRNuing  wolves  were  suddenly  converted )  Europe,"  (Lect.  xii.  p.  295-6,)  M.  Guizot, 
ib  gende  and  docile  lambs  of  the  one  great  j  the  present  prime  minister  of  France,  has  the 
Weplbid !  St.  Francis  Xavicr  and  his  co- )  following  singular  passage  on  the  Jesuits. 
ifcsius,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  order,  had  S  "  Every  body  knows  that  the  principal  power 
Adoed  millions  to  Christ  in  the  East  Indies,  /  instituted  to  contend  against  the  Keformatioii 
I  Japan  and  in  China,  renewing  there  all  the  ( was  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  hook  for  a 
oader*  which  had  marked  the  first  ages  of  the  »  g^^  j^„„^^„.^  j^  ChrUHaneeimo  /dice,  aad 
hurch.    In  central  South  America  the  fierce  (  Charlevoix  fogeim. 
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moment  at  their  history;  they  failed  every  >  striking  was  their  success,  nwnfwfcer*, in tb 
where;  wherever  they  interfered  to  any  ex- )  first  object,  education,  that  they  won  the  mi- 
tent,  they  brouj^ht  misfortune  on  the  cause  in  )  versal  admiration  and  praise  of  the  good, 111 
which  they  meiiaiod.  In  England  they  ruined  \  provoked  the  bitter  jealousy  of  their  enemia 
kings;  in  Spain,  whole  masse?  of  the  people. )  No  better  proof  of  their  success  can  be  alleged 
The  general  course  of  events,  the  develop- j  than  that  they  ereryirAere  gadned  the  most  or 
ment  of  motlcrn  civilization,  the  freedom  of)  dial  hatred  of  all  the  enemies  of  CathoUeitf 
the  human  mind,  all  these  forces  with  which  )  and  of  Christianity.  Had  they  not  succwdei 
the  Jesuits  were  called  upon  to  contend,  rose  )  we  cannot  explain  tlie  bitter  animosity  vitk 
up  against  them  and  overcame  them.  And  J  which  they  were  hunted  down.  Theyw« 
not  only  did  they  faiU  but  you  must  remem-  (  certainly,  as  Daniel  O'ConneU  says  of  hi* 
ber  what  sort  of  means  they  were  constrained  >  self,  "  the  best  abused  body  of  men  on  eirth." 
to  employ.  There  was  nothing  great  and  j  They  were  overcome  "6y  the  detelopmnii 
splendid  in  what  they  did :  they  produced  no  >  civiiizaUon,*'  forsooth !  Who  did  more  tte 
striking  events,  they  did  not  put  in  motion  ( the  Jesuits  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  ciTil» 
powerful  masses  of  men.  They  proceeded  5  zation  ?  Who  brought  more  nations  and  pco- 
by  dark  and  hidden  courses.  .  .  .  The  party  (pie  into  its  ample  Ibid?  Who  were  noH 
opposed  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  )  zealous,  more  devoted,  and  more  heroic  !•■ 
overcame,  but  overcame  signally ;  did  great )  neers  of  civilization  ?  Who  added  mow  li 
things  and  by  great  means  j  overspread  Eu-  S  the  store  of  human  knowledge,  especially* 
rope  with  great  men;  changed  in  open  day,  /  to  the  geography,  tlie  ancient  history  and IJI- 
the  condition  and  form  of  states.  Everything,  (  erature,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  vti 
in  short,  was  against  the  Jesuits,  t>oth  fortune  )  remote  nations? 

and  appearances.   .  .  .   Still  they  were  un-  (     But  the  "  progress  of  freedom**  was  ipai 
doubtedly  possessed  of  grandeur,"  &c.  )  them !    True,  they  were  ever  opposed  to  tU 

How  a  man  of  M.  Guizot*s  intelligence  \  species  of  freedom  which  the  inSdels  and  j^ 
and  great  historical  acquirements  could  have  )  cobins  of  France  sighed  for;  and  when  cnei 
been  so  far  misled  by  early  prejudice  I  am  at  ^  the  powerful  barrier  of  their  opposition  ill 
a  loss  to  explain.  The  best  explanation,  per-  ^  removed,  France  and  Europe  wept  tew  rf 
haps,  is,  that  the  whole  history  and  all  the  )  blood  over  the  misfortunes  which  those  Bi* 
principles  of  the  body  he  thus  traduces,  are  so )  abused  principles  brought  on  them!  U  ii 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  )  their  opposition  to  such  principles,  the  J 


Calvinistico-Philosophico  (Infidel  ?)  school  to  j  sometimes  defended  rather  strongly  the  Btf- 
whieh  he  belongs,  that  he  cannot  understand  )  ims  of  legitimacy,  we  are  not  to  be  surpri*'; 
DOT  appreciate  either  their  actions  or  their  ( that  some  of  the  order  may  have  carried  tfaflT 
motives  of  conduct.  "The  senxtud  man  does )  ideas  of  obedience  to  established  authority  W 
motptrteive  the  thitis^s  which  are  of  the  spirit  of^  far,  we  might  also  admit;  but  that  they  citf 
Qad.**  { 1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  He  makes  two  sweep- )  were,  as  a  body,  the  enemies  of  rational  fat 
ing  charges  against  the  Jesuits:  1st,  that  they  /  dom,  might  be  safely  denied.  By  promotingtk 
failed  every  where,  being  overcome  by  the  )  general  diffusion  of  learning  among  the  knftf 
general  course  of  events,  the  development  of/  classes,  they  did  much  to  prepare  the  mio^ 
civilization,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  (  of  the  people  for  rational  liberty.  What  pi^ 
mind.  2d,  that  there  was  nothing  great  or  ;  ticular  members  of  the  society  may  have  doie 
splendid  in  what  they  did — that  they  proceeded  ( in  England  or  elsewhere,  cannot  be  laidf 
by  dark  and  hidden  courses,  Sic.  I  will  en- )  charged  on  the  whole  order;  besides  thatthii^ 
deavorto  review  briefly,  each  of  these  charges. )  as  well  as  most  charges  of  a  simihir  chanctai 
1.  The  great  objects  of  the  Jesuits  were,  (  may  be  viewed  through  two  mediums;  andJL 
the  Christian  education  of  youth,  and  the  pro- )  Guizot  seems  to  consult  only  the  enemies  of 
pagation  of  the  gospel.  Who,  but  M.  Guizot,  \  the  Jesuits  as  his  authority.  Eveiy  one  knowf 
wJU  say  that  they  failed  every  where  in  these  )  how  fierce  and  bitter  wai  anti-«atboiic  leelisf 
objects .'    So  great  in  fact—  so  bnUianl  and  «o\va  'E.i^^asA^  «1  ^hia  tuns  of  the  fievolotios; 
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Bd  surely  the  statements  mader  by  Protestant  (  constant  success  could  not  have  arisen  £rom 
riiters  of  that  period,  concerning  the  Jesuits, )  the  employment  of  paltry  or  unworthy  means. 
bouM,  in  common  justice,  be  received  with  (  The  true  secret  of  their  success,  under  the 
aany  grains  of  allowance.  )  divine  blessing,  was  their  voluntary  submis- 

**The  party  opposed  to  them,"  continues  ■.  sion  to  a  common  head,  and  their  indissoluble 
kf .  Guizot,  "  not  only  overcame,  but  over-  {  union  among  themselves,  as  a  body.  Their 
ame  signally,"  &c.  Granted :  so  the  party )  enemies  could  not  comprehend  the  sublime 
»|pposed  to  Christ,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, )  motives  which  prompted  this  submission  and 
iverreune  and  overcame  tignally:  but  would  )  this  union ;  and  hence  they  ascribed  them  both 
ftf .  Guizot,  in  this  case,  prefer  belonging  to  (  "  to  dark  and  hidden  courses  of  policy." 
the  side  of  the  victors,  rather  than  of  the  van- )  M.  Guizot  admits  that  they  were  possessed 
qaished  ?  Yet  this  is  a  case  in  point :  for  the  (  of  "  g^ndeur  of  thought  and  of  will ;"  and  yet 
party  which  overcame  the  Jesuits  were  led  )  he  asserts  that  there  was  notliing  "  great  or 
on  by  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christian )  splendid"  in  what  they  did.  Grand  thoughts 
Dame.  Does  M.  Guizot  mean  by  the  great  {  and  designs,  in  a  well  organised  body,  such  as 
men,  with  which  that  party,  **  overspread  Eu-  /  that  of  the  Jesuits  confessedly  was,  are  gener- 
rape,"  such  persons  as  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Di-  (  ally  followed  by  correspondent  execution.  If, 
derot,  De  Lambert,  el  id  genus  omne  ?  And )  to  have  produced  the  best  and  the  greatest 
does  be  mean  by  « the  great  things  they  did,  \  works  on  every  subject,  from  theology  to  ma- 
nd  by  great  means,**  the  horrors  of  the  French  )  thematics  and  grammar— if,  to  have  given  to 
Revolution,  which  those  men  aided  in  bring-  (  the  world  the  greatest  men  in  science  and 
ing  about?  If  not,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  ap-  { literature— if,  to  have  diifused  the  blessings 
prehend  his  meaning :  if  so,  he  is  heartily )  of  religion  and  of  civilization  among  whole 
irdcome  to  ail  the  glory  resulting  from  such  S  masses  of  savage  population,  in  different  con- 
a  victory.  /  tinents — ^if  these,  and  many  other  tilings,  did 

The  Jesuits  fell  in  a  noble  struggle — ihey  I  tiotconsiiiiite  something  "great  and  splendid," 
overcame,  by  being  conquered  for  a  time,  ac- )  we  will  not  at  least  be  tempted  to  look  for 
BOfding  to  the  type  of  their  Saviour;  in  falling  (  greatness  or  splendor  amongst  the  enemies  of 
they  imitated  His  meekness  and  humble  sub-  |  the  Jesuits.  Their  achievements  were  indeed 
nission  to  the  will  of  heaven;  and  like  Him,  (  great  and  splendid,  only  because  they  brought 
Ihey  have  risen  again,  I  trust,  "to  die  no  more,**  {  on  great  and  splendid  ruin  and  misery !  Thttf 
The  tree  of  the  society  has  been  only  pruned, )  enacted  a  greal  and  splendid  tragedy,  but  it 
aot  destroyed--and  there  is  reason  to  hope  I  was  like  that  mimic  burning  of  Troy,  whieh» 
that  it  will  now  flourish  more  than  ever.  The )  according  to  Tacitus,  Nero  got  up  in  Rome* 
Itsaits  have  learned  much  wholesome  instruc-  (  for  his  own  special  amusement! 
(ion  in  the  bitter  school  of  suffering,  and  they )  How  different  from  this  picture— or.  XBflier« 
trill  no  doubt  turn  these  lessons  to  good  ac-  (  caricature — of  the  Jesuits,  is  that  drawn  by 
coant.  )  the  pen  of,  perhaps,  the  greatest  Christian  phi- 

2.  But  '<  they  proceeded  by  dark  and  hidden  }  losopher  of  the  present  century,  the  late  Fre- 
u>urMS."  Their  enemies  proceeded  openly, )  derick  von  Schlegel !  He  too,  had  been  reared 
t  is  trtie»  but  often  by  open  vituperation  and )  amidst  all  the  prejudices  of  Protestantism; 
lander.  The  absurd  and  infamous  imposture  (  but  his  great  and  well  balanced  mind  had,  at 
if  the  *<  Secreta  monita,"  forms  but  one  chap- )  an  early  period,  become  disgusted  with  the 
er  in  their  dark  work  of  calumny.  The  Je-  (  vagaries  and  inconsistencies  of  novelty,  and 
luits  combined  the  "  prudence  of  the  serpent" )  sought  repose  in  the  bosom  of  Catholic  unity, 
vith  '*  the  simplicity  of  the  dove" — they  did  ?  In  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Philoeophy  of  His- 
lot  lay  open  their  plans  to  the  eyes  of  the  cu-  ( tory,"  (lect.  xv.)  this  great  man  takei  the  foL- 
ioua  and  promiscuous  multitude ;  but  the )  lowing  just  and  compreheneive  view  of  the 
vhole  character  of  their  institute  was  well  (  much  abused  order. 

mown,  and  their  general  line  of  conduct  was )     "  The  great  want  of  the  age  WM  a  idigioiif 
leariy  defined,  and  easily  onderstood.    Their  {  order,  which,  estahliahed  in  oppoeitiiMi  to  Pko* 
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taftmntiim,  should  not  be  dependent  on  the  ( of  haman  exceDenciM."— (Vol.  ii.p.llU| 
ttmte,  but  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  )  American  edit.) 
of  the  Church :  a  religious  order  which,  well  (  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  anotiierii 
equipped  with  modem  learning,  science  and  ^guished  writer,  a  Protestant  fais(orii]i,af 
accomplishment,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  (own  day  and  country,  has  likewise  dcM  H 
the  world,  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  |  justice  to  the  Jesuits.  Bancroft,  in  Itti  ft 
times,  and  pursuing  the  course  which  expe-  }tory  of  the  United  States,  (vol.  iii.  cL^ 
diency  dictated,  with  prudence  and  circum-  \  gives  a  detailed  and  eloquent  account  of  Irir 
•pection,  should  undertake  the  defence  of  the  /  missionary  labors  in  Canada  and  the  nfefrf 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  propagation  of  the  ( the  Mississippi.  The  limits  of  this  aitidid 
gospel  in  foreign  countries,  and  worthily  and  ;  only  allow  the  following  extracts.  ftgtH 
successfully  prosecute  this  twofold  object.  (  he  thus  glances  at  the  general  histoiytfll 
Such  an  order  was  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  S  order : — 

in  its  first  institution;  and  that  among  the)  "The  establishment  of  the  •Soetdjtfi^ 
founders  and  first  members  of  this  order,  there  S  sus,'  by  Loyola,  had  been  cotempnujdl 
were  men  of  undoubted  piety  and  eminent /the  Reformation,  of  which  it  wss  deifHife 

•anctity,  men  animated  by  the  sublimest  prin-  ( arrest  the  progress Its  memboiWI 

eiples  of  Christian  self-denial,  possessed  of; by  its  rules,  never  to  become  prdilEik*^ 
great  intellectual  endowments,  and  favored  by  ( could  gain  power  and  influence  ody  by  i^ 
God  with  high  preternatural  powers,  no  unpre- ;  ence  over  mind.    Their  vows  wot 
judiced  historical  inquirer  will  deny.    Whe-  (  chastity,  absolute  obedience,  and  t 
ttier  the  reproaches  which  have  been  made  to  )  readiness  to  go  on  missions 
many  members  of  this  order,  of  having  exerted  )  heathenism.    Their  cloisters  became  tti  M 
an  undue  political  influence,  and  displayed  a  S  schools  in  the  world.   Emancipated  in  a |^ 
•pifit  of  intrigue  and  ambition  in  the  history  )  degree,  from  the  forms  of  piety ; 
of  this  period,  be  well  founded  or  not,  I  shall  \  from  domestic  ties ;  constituting  a 
not  stop  to  inquire ;  because  such  charges,  at ;  essentially  intellectual,  as  well  ai 
best,  can  aflTect  individuals  only,  and  not  the  (  plebeian ;  bound  together  by  the  noAf^ 
society,  whose  very  name  indeed  has  become  )  organization,  and  having  for  their  csdi^  | 
in  our  times,  the  watchword  of  party  strife  ( trol  over  opinion   among  the  seholi0  <* 
and  contention.    The  severest  condemnation  )  courts  of  Europe,  and  throughout  the bil'''* 
of  the  Jesuits  proceeds  from  a  quarter,  where  )  globe,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  beldt  * 
we  clearly  discern  the  most  implacable  hos-  S  ruling  maxims,  the  widest  diffusion  o^     . 
tility  to  Christianity,  and  to  all  religion ;  and  )  fluence,  and  the  closest  internal  unitf  * 
thii  circumstance  ought  to  furnish  the  Jesuits  (  mediately  on  its  institution,  their  missa^^ 
with  an  additional  claim  to  our  good  opinion : )  kindling  with  a  heroism  which  defied- 
bat  any  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  socie-  ( danger,  and  endured  eveiy  toil, 
ty,  as  this  Is  a  question  which  more  immedi- )  way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  they 
ately  regards  the  present  age,  is  quite  foreign  ( emblem  of  man's  salvation  in  the  Ms^ 
to  the  purpose  of  the  present  work.    If  some  )  in  Japan,  in  India,  Thibet  in  Cochin*^ 
members  of  the  order  adopted,  at  this  period,  ( and  in  China ;  they  penetrated  Ethiopf^ 
those  absolute  maxims  and  principles  of  policy  )  reached  the  Abyssinians;  they  planted 
and  government,  which  in  general  character- }  sions  among  the  Caffres ;  in  Caliloniia,  ^ 
ited  that  age ;  and  if  the  writings  of  others  ( banks  of  the  MaraiShon,  in  the  plains  of 
wen  distinguished  by  that  rude  polemic  tone  /  guay,  they  invited  the  wildest  of  baiM 
and  spirit  spoken  of  above,  and  which  was  S  to  the  civilization  of  Christiaiiity.*'    Hei 
eqnal^  characteristic  of  those  times ;  it  would  ?  the  following  testimony  to  their  wortk  as 
bs  unjust  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  order,  or  I  sionaries  in  North  America,  (p.  lit).  «*  A 
•van  of  particular  members,  failings  and  de-  /  from  the  amenities  of  life,  aw^  fioas  the 
fcetai  wUeh  wen  common  to  the  age,  and  a  ( portunities  oi  vain  gknj,  they  hrrasis  d 
p^fAct  a»M|itian  from  wUeh  ia  tba  mmit  miaS  \ft  ^fioA  wtiM^^  %aHi  ^iisusisii  tWr 
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Ue  peace.     The  few  who  lived  to  S  he  made  a  vow  never  to  decline  the  oppor- 
1,  though  bowed  by  the  toils  of  a  long  ( tunity  of  martyrdom,  and  never  to  receive 

still  kindled  with  the  fervor  of  Apos-  { the  death  blow  but  with  joy. 

zeal.  The  history  of  their  labors  is  )  "  The  life  of  a  missionary  on  Lake  Huron 
ed  with  the  origin  of  every  celebrated  ^  was  simple  and  uniform.  The  earliest  hours, 
I  French  America :  not  a  cape  was  /  from  four  to  eight,  were  absorbed  in  private 
nor  a  river  entered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  s  prayers ;  the  day  was  given  to  schools,  visits, 
.**  )  instructions  in  the  catechism,  and  a  service 

fifteen  years  enduring  the  infinite  la-  s  for  proselytes.    Sometimes,  after  the  manner 

the  Huron  mission,  exhibiting,  as  it )  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Brebeuf  would  walk 
id,  *  an  absolute  pattern  of  every  re-  ( through  the  village  and  its  environs,  ringing 
virtue,'  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  respecting  /  a  little  bell,  and  inviting  the  Huron  braves 
1  of  his  distant  superiors,  bowed  his  s  and  counsellors  to  a  conference.  There, 
nd  his  judgment  to  obedience.  Be- )  under  the  shady  forest,  the  most  solemn  mys- 
e  assiduous  fatigues  of  his  office,  each  s  teries  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  subjected  to 
d  sometimes  twice  in  the  day,  he  ap- }  discussion.  It  was  by  such  means  that  the 
I  himself  the  lash ;  beneath  a  bristling  )  sentiment  of  piety  was  unfolded  in  the  breast 
irt  he  wore  an  iron  girdle,  armed  on  (  of  the  great  Ahasistari.  Nature  had  planted 
iS  with  projecting  points;  his  fasts  P  the  seeds  of  religious  faith:  <  Before  yoa 
•quent;  almost  always  his  pious  vigils  i  came  to  this  country,'  he  would  say,  *wlieii 
led  deep  in  the  night.  In  vain  did  As- }  1  have  incurred  the  greatest  perils  and  have 
I  tssume  for  him  the  forms  of  eartlily )  alone  escaped,  I  have  said  to  myself,  some 
;  his  eye  rested  benignantly  on  visions  ( powerful  spirit  has  the  guardianship  of  my 
M  things.  Once  imparadised  in  a  trance, /days;' and  he  professed  his  belief  in  Jesus, 
dd  the  Mother  of  Him  whose  cross  he  s  as  the  good  genius  and  protector,  whom  ha 
BRounded  by  a  crowd  of  virgins,  in  the  )  had  before  unconsciously  adored.  After  trials 
det  of  hetven.  Once,  as  he  himself  ( of  his  sincerity,  he  was  baptized ;  and,  enlist- 
eoided,  while  engaged  in  penance,  he  ?  ing  a  troop  of  converts,  savages  like  himself, 
irist  unfold  his  arms  to  embrace  him  S  *  Let  us  strive,'  he  exclaimed,  *  to  make  the 
IS  utmost  love,  promising  oblivion  of )  whole  world  embrace  the  faith  in  Jesus.' 
>•  Once,  late  at  night,  while  praying  {  "  Each  sedentary  mission  was  a  special 
nlence,  he  had  a  vision  of  an  infinite  )  point  of  attraction  to  the  invader,  and  each* 
'  of  crosses,  and,  with  mighty  heart,  ( therefore,  was  liable  to  an  Indian  massacrs* 
^  again  and  again,  to  grasp  them  all.  /  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  village  of  St  Joseph. 
«  saw  the  shapes  of  foul  fiends,  now  ( On  the  morning  of  July  4th,  1648,  when  tbt 
ig  as  madmen,  now  as  raging  beasts ; )  braves  were  al>sent  on  the  chase,  and  iknm 
en  he  beheld  the  image  of  death,  a  (  but  women,  children  and  old  men  remained  it 
«  form,  by  the  side  of  the  stake,  strug- )  home.  Father  Anthony  Daniel  hears  the  ay 
ith  bonds,  and  at  last  falling  as  a  harm-  ?  of  danger  and  confusion.  He  flies  to  tbt 
Ktre  at  his  feet.  Having  vowed  to  seek  {  scene — to  behold  his  converts,  in  the  apathy 
Kving  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  he )  of  terror,  falling  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
1  that  vow  every  day,  at  the  moment  S  Mohawks.  No  age,  however  tender,  excites 
Eig  the  sacred  wafer;  and  as  his  cu- )  mercy;  no  feebleness  of  sex  wins  compassion, 
ir  nuurtyrdom  grew  into  a  passion,  he  \  A  group  of  women  and  children  fly  to  him  to 
^ :  *  What  shall  I  render  to  thee,  /  escape  the  tomahawk,  as  if  his  lips,  utteriof 
aiy  Lord,  for  all  thy  benefits  ?  I  will  (  messages  of  bve,  could  pronounce  a  spell 
thy  cross,  and  invoke  thy  name ;'  and )  tliat  would  calm  the  madness  of  destructioii. 

of  the  £temal  Father  and  the  Holy  ( Those  who  had  formerly  scoffed  at  his  missioa 
^tbe  most  holy  mother  of  Christ  and  S  implore  the  benefit  of  baptism.  He  bids  them 
ph ;  before  angels,  apostles  and  mar- )  ask  foigiveness  of  God,  and  dippiag  hii  htado 
efbie  St  Ignatius  and  Francis  Xavier, }  keichieC  Uk  wite,  ^\u«a  \3ua  «ra«^^  ««^ 
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pliants  by  aspersion.  Jiut  then  the  palisades  /  might  have  escaped ;  but  here,  too,  tboe 
are  forced.  Should  he  fly?  He  first  ran  to  |  converts  not  yet  baptized;  besides,  the  dyii| 
the  wigwams  to  baptize  the  sick ;  he  next  /  might,  in  the  hour  of  agony,  desire  the  «rih 
pronounced  a  general  absolution  on  all  who  ( nances ;  and  both,  therefore,  remain.  Thcf 
sought  it,  and  then  prepared  to  resign  his  life  )  exhort  the  comt>atants  to  fcar  God :  they  boi 
as  a  sacrifice  to  his  vows.  The  wigwams  are  I  over  the  dying  to  give  them  baptism,  Hi  ■ 
set  on  fire ;  the  Mohawks  approach  the  chapel,  S  claim  their  spirits  as  redeemed.  Success  no 
and  the  consecrated  envoy  serenely  advances  ^  with  the  Mohawks — the  Jesuits'  priests  m 
to  meet  them.  Astonishment  seized  the  bar- )  now  their  prisoners,  to  endure  all  the  tortm 
bariaiis.  At  length,  drawing  near,  they  dis- )  which  the  ruthless  fury  of  a  raging  muHitdk 
chai^ged  at  him  a  flight  of  arrows.  All  gashed  \  could  invent.  Brebeuf  was  set  apart  oi  i 
and  rent  by  wounds,  he  still  continued  to/scaflbld;  and,  in  the  midst  of  every  outng^ 
speak  with  surprising  energy, — ^now  inspiring  (  rebuked  his  persecutors,  and  encouraged  W 
fear  of  the  divine  anger,  and  again,  in  gentle  >  Huron  converts.  They  cut  his  lower  liptti 
tones,  yet  of  a  more  piercing  power  than  the  (  his  nose ;  applied  burning  torches  to  bis  bodf; 
whoops  of  the  savages,  breathing  the  affec- )  burned  his  gums,  and  thrust  hot  iron  don 
tionate  messages  of  mercy  and  grace.  Such  ?  his  throat.  Deprived  of  his  voice,  his  assoii 
were  his  actions  till  he  received  a  death  blow  S  countenance  and  confiding  eye  still  boreiri^ 
from  a  halbert.  The  victim  to  the  heroism  of)  ness  to  his  firmness.  The  delicate  LallesMd 
charity  died — the  name  of  Jesus  on  liis  lips :  \  was  stripped  naked,  and  enveloped  from  bd 
the  wilderness  gave  him  a  grave,  the  Huron  )  to  foot  with  l>ark,  full  of  rosin.  Brought  i^ 
nation  were  his  mourners.  By  his  religious  ( the  presence  of  Brebeuf,  he  exclaimed:  *'Wi 
associates  it  was  bolievod  that  he  appeared  )  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  worid,  and  t9*- 
twice  after  his  death,  youthfully  radiant  in  the  I  gels,  and  to  men."  The  pine  bark  was  sctoi 
sweetest  form  of  celestial  glory ;  that,  as  the  )  fire,  and,  when  it  was  in  a  blaze,  boiling  wttB 
reward  for  his  torments,  a  crowd  of  souls,  ?  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  both  the  misuoH* 
redeemed  from  purgatory,  were  his  honoring  S  ries.  The  voice  of  Lallemand  was  choked  If 
escort  into  heaven.  )  the  thick  smoke ;  but,  the  fire  having  snipprf 

"  Not  a  year  elapsed,  when,  in  the  dead  of  N  his  bones,  he  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  impta^ 
a  Canadian  winter,  a  party  of  a  thousand  Iro- )  ing  the  aid  of  Him  who  is  an  aid  to  the  wok. 
qnois  fell,  before  dawn,  upon  the  little  village  (  What  need  of  many  words?  Bnebeof  w« 
of  St.  Ignatius.  It  was  sufficiently  fortified, )  scat pe<l  while  yet  alive,  and  died  afleratar 
bat  only  four  hundred  persons  were  present,  Uure  of  three  hours;  the  sufferings  of  Laifc" 
and  there  were  Jio  sentinels.  The  palisades ;  mnnd  were  prolonged  for  seventeen  boA 
were  set  on  fire,  and  an  indiscriminate  mas-  ?  The  lives  of  both  had  been  a  continual  hfl^ 
sacre  of  the  sleeping  inhabitants  followed.  \  ism ;  their  deaths  were  the  asionishment  d 
The  village  of  St.  Louis  was  alarmed ;  and  )  their  executioners. 

its  women  and  children  fly  to  the  woods,  S  *<  It  may  be  asked,  if  these  ma.«3ac  res  qufnc^ 
while  eighty  warriors  prepare  a  defence.  A  /  ed  enthusiasm.  I  answer,  that  the  Jesuits  net« 
breach  is  made  in  the  palisades ;  the  enemy  (  receded  one  foot ;  but,  as  in  a  brave  army,  w« 
enter,  and  a  group  of  Indian  cabins  becomes  )  troops  press  forward  to  fill  the  places  of  tke 
a  slaughter-house.  In  this  village  resided  (  fallen,  there  were  never  wanting  heroifmUMi 
Jean  dc  Brebeuf,  and  the  younger  and  gen- )  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  cross  and  Frewk 
tier,  yet  not  less  patient,  Gabriel  Lallemand.  c  dominion. 

The  character  of  Brebeuf  was  firm  beyond )  "  For  the  succeeding  years,  the  tlloitiioV 
eveiy  trial ;— his  virtue  had  been  nursed  in )  triumvirate  Allonez,  Dablon  and  Marqoetlf, 
the  familiar  sight  of  death.  Disciplined  by  S  were  employed  in  confirming  the  influence  of 
twenty  years'  service  in  the  wilderness  work,?  France  in  the  vast  regions  that  extend  6rm 
he  wept  bitteriy  for  the  suflerings  of  his  con-  S  Green  Bay  to  Lake  Superior,  mingling  bappi* 
veria,  but  for  himself  he  exulted  in  the  pros- )  ness  with  suflering,  and  winning  eoduriM 
peet  of  martyrdom.     Both  the  miMionHne^^  ^or^  \i^  ^«\t  ^««Akm  '^nevennce.   For  ^ 
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tiat  incleiiienciei,fnim  natufe  tnd  from  man, )  beauties  which  ait  had  not  ipoiled,  and  could 
as  each  miasiooaiy  among  the  barbarians  ( not  imitate." 

cpoaed.  He  defies  the  severity  of  climate, ;  On  page  161  the  historian  draws  a  touch- 
wBb^  through  water  or  through  snows,  with-  ?  ing  picture  of  the  death  of  Father  Marquette, 
it  the  comfort  of  fire ;  having  no  bread  but  S  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi.  Juliet  was 
OQiided  maize,  and  often  no  food  but  the  un-  r  the  French  envoy  who  accompanied  his  ez- 
plMileaome  moss  firom  the  rocks ;  laboring  in-  S  pedition.  "  Juliet  returned  to  Quebec,  to  an- 
avantly ;  exposed  to  live,  as  it  were,  without )  nounce  the  discovery  (of  a  great  river),  of 
MNuithment,  to  sleep  without  a  resting  place,  ( which  the  fame,  through  Talon,  quickened 
0  travel  far,  and  always  incurring  perils,  to  /  the  ambition  of  Colbert ;  the  unaspiring  Mar- 
waj  his  life  in  his  hand ;  or  rather  daily,  and  ( quette  remained  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
illener  than  every  day,  to  hold  it  up  as  a  tar-  S  Miamis,  who  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Illinois, 
pt,  expecting  captivity,  death  firom  the  toma-  (  round  Chicago.  Two  yean  afterwards,  sail- 
bnrk,  tortures,  fire.  And  yet  the  simplicity  )  ing  from  Chicago  to  Mackinaw,  he  entered  a 
imI  freedom  of  life  in  the  wilderness  had  their  nittle  river  in  Michigan.  Erecting  an  altar 
danms.  The  heart  of  the  missionary  would  S  he  said  mass  after  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
nreO  with  delight  as  under  a  serene  sky,  and  )  Church ;  then,  begging  the  men  who  con- 
eidi  a  mild  temperature,  and  breathing  a  pure  \  ducted  his  canoe  to  leave  him  alone  for  a  half 
air,  he  moved  over  waters  as  transparent  as  the  )  hour : 
limpid  fountain.    Every  encampment  of- 


ftred  his  attendants  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
like  a  patriarch,  he  dwelt  beneath  a  tent; 
lad  of  the  land  through  which  he  walked,  he 
WIS  the  master,  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in 
lbs  breadth  of  it,  profiting  by  its  produc- 


'in  the  darkling  wood. 
Amidst  the  oool  sod  silenee,  he  knelt  dowBf 
And  offered  to  the  Mightieat  solemn  thanks 
And  •application.' 


(« 


At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  they  went  to 


fioas,  without  the  embarrassment  of  owner-  S  seek  him,  and  he  was  no  more.  The  good 
Aip.  How  often  was  the  pillar  of  stones )  missionary,  discoverer  of  a  world,  had  fallen 
Eke  that  where  Jacob  felt  the  presence  of  \  asleep  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  that  bean 
God!  How  often  did  the  ancient  oak,  of^  his  name.  Near  its  mouth,  the  canoemen dug 
which  the  centuries  were  untold,  seem  like  (  his  grave  in  the  sand.  Ever  after,  the  forest 
Ihs  tree  of  Mambre,  beneath  which  Abraham  )  rangera,  if  in  danger,  on  lake  Michigan  would 
M»  bread  with  Angels !  Each  day  gave  ( invoke  his  name.  The  people  of  the  west 
li  pilgrim  a  new  site  for  his  dwelling,  which  ( will  build  his  monument." 
fti  industiy  of  a  few  moments  would  erect, )  In  conclusion  of  this  imperfect  sketch,  the 
■d  for  which  nature  provided  a  floor  of  green,  ( writer  would  beg  leave  to  state,  that  he  is  not 
Bd  with  flowen.    On  every  side  clustered  /  a  Jesuit,  nor  ever  will  be.  P.  F. 
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**  Now  I  am  ready  fir  the  coil," 

ArrsR  the  final  settlement  of  all  his  temporal  concerns,  perceiving  his  end  to  be  near  at 
Wd,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  lay  him  out  in  the  suit  of  vestments,  in  which,  according  to 
tks  custom  of  tiie  Church,  his  body  was  to  be  buried.  This  last  sad  office  completed,  folding 
ki^arms  over  his  breast,  in  a  full,  clear  voice,  he  said,  "  Now  1  am  ready  fir  the  eaU." 


TvAW,  mortal,  for  a  moment  turn. 

From  this  worid's  vanity, 
And*  at  the  just  man's  death  bed,  learn 

lifeli  only  aim— to  die ! 

Vol.  I. — No.  9. 


They  pressed  around  the  sick  man*k  bed 
To  cateh  the  words  of  doom : 

<<  Eaithly  hope  and  aid  are  fled ; 
ChristiaB  I  tfaliie  hour  is  eome.** 

Si 


* 


\  -1 


4M 


TIU  Canatjf  9f  Urn  Clm0,       ^ 


Ifllh  m  Md  gfWaB  hMti  Mnk  down, 

Aj  lUliiiDg  ftll  tet  woid; 
AU»— «nre  tiiy  dmntttit  heart  aloiit, 

BtKf  Mldier  oftte  Lofdt 

•«  Bring  Ibrth  mjr  piiatttj  robam"*  iM  Hodtr— 

That  ipirit  hi^  and  btwm ; 
And  the  living  Chriitian  waa  amyed 

In  tiie  gaimenti  oftfie  gnva ! 

And  then  with  danntlaia  brow  and  tone 

No  terror  emild  appal, 
«« Now,  Lofd,"  he  laid, «« thj  win  be  done, 

I'm  nmtf  iv  the  call.** 

The  hoar  ia  come  I    Bowdownto 

Fdr  a  light  ia  on  liia  brow,— 
A  aBsile  of  mon  than  mortal  hirtii,— 

Angeb  an  with  him  now ! 


I       i« 


Earths  chivaby  halli 

Withthia 
With  the  meek 

Theeomaga 


of  piaty» 
offldthl 


From  this  wortdli/fiai^. 
And  at  Ola  jart  amn'k  deafli-bad  IM 
Life'k  aim-4ikn  hfan  to  dia. 

And  prajr,  tet  in  thine  agoaj. 
Such  groee  h>  tliee  mqr  ftO, 

To  lead  hia  Hie  on  earth,  and  bt 
Aa  ««rofl%>br  tte  oaB.'* 


TlraMlatid  fkonilM  nmeiu 


THE  CELIBACY  OF  THE  CLERGY. 


No.  I. 


THERE  is  no  dogma  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
there  is  not,  indeed,  a  preTaillng  tuage 
connected  with  her  atrict  discipline,  wliose 
roots  an  not  to  be  traced  in  the  depths  of  hu- 
man nature*  and  which  do  not,  conseqaently, 
mingle  with  those  universal  opinions  that, 
with  slight  variations,  are  prevalent  at  all 
times  and  among  all  nations.  The  discussion 
of  tills  proposition  in  all  its  bearings  would  be 
higiily  entertaining  and  instructive.  We  will 
confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  subject 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  an 
opinion  common  to  men  in  all  ages,  in  all 
platest  and  of  all  religions,  that  in  the  virtue  of  \ 
oomriNKjicx,  tktre  it  §omethmg  of  a  heavenly 
ekmraeUr,  wkidi  exaUe  man,  and  renden  kirn 

eauMOUMOi^  fiM  Jms/M  iffalnnoi   ia  tUktr 


cffreaiofiy.  There  ia  no  qratem  of  b| 
npon  the  fiwe  of  the  earth  on  Ola  i 
which  has  not  impoaed  aome  reitiai 
the  priesthood,  and  which,  in  regmi 
generally,  has  not  required  abatineMi 
kind,  more  or  less  rigid,  to  accompli 
ers,  sacrifices,  and  solemn  ceremoniB 
Hebrew  priest  was  forbidden  to  man 
man  who  had  been  divorced,  and  t 
priest  could  not  even  many  a  widoa 
XXL,  7, 9,  IS.)  From  the  Talmod  i 
that  he  was  ibrtndden  to  have  mon  1 
wife,  although  polygamy  waa  tolanfc 
other  penons,  and  all  were  reqiniii 
pwrt  who  entered  the  sanctoaiy.  Tb 
tian  priests  were  allowed  to  hava 
wife ;  and  among  the  Greeka  tho  hh 
was  required  to  pwaarva  hia  ealtea| 
obaerro  the  Aiflleot  aonlinafa,  \ 
Greek  Jtdiquiiiee.) 
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DiifBB  inlbrmi  ni  to  what  means  the  hiero- 
ant  retorted  to  enable  him  to  keep  hit  vow ; 


These  same  vestals  have  been  found  in  other 
nations,  (rom  India  to  Peru,  in  which  latter 


Mraby  antiquity  distinctly  admits  not  only  ( country  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the 


I  fital  importance  of  continence  in  the  ex- 
dse  of  the  sacerdotal  functions,  but  also  the 
mificiency  of  human  nature,  when  thrown 


violation  of  their  vow  is  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Rome.    Virginity  in  Peru  was 
considered  as  sacred  in  its  character,  and  in 
etaaively  upon  its  own  resources.    ( Contra  ( that  regard  equally  agreeable  to  the  emperor 
,  cap.  7.  Plki.  Hitt.  Nat,  cap.  13.)    The  )  and  to  the  divinity. 

of  Ethiopia,  like  those  of  Egypt,  were  (  And  Mahomet,  the  voluptuous  legislator  of 
ddses  and  observed  celibacy.  {Bryani*i  My- )  Asidi,  has  said,  that  "the  disciples  of  Jesus 
ifcfy-)  And  Virgil  distinguishes,  in  the  ;  preserve  their  virginity,  although  not  required 
ftun  Fields,  the  priest  who  had,  during  j  to  do  so,  in  order  to  render  themselves  accept- 
ii  preserved  his  chastity  :  )  able  to  God.   The  daughter  of  Josaphat  pre- 

(  served  her  virginal  purity,  by  the  inspiration 
■<|Biqae  saeerdotes  eaati  dam  vita manebat*'    j  of  heaven;  she  believed  in  the  words  of  her 

j  Lord  and  in  the  Scriptures.  She  was  among 
hi  Athens  the  priestesses  of  Ceres,  to  whose  ;  the  number  of  those  who  were  obedient.'* 
M  the  laws  attached  the  utmost  import-  !  {jStcoran^  ch,  66,  57.)  Whence  proceeds  this 
!•.  were  chosen  by  the  people,  maintained  universal  sentiment  ?  Whence  did  Numa  learn 
the  public  expense,  devoted  for  life  to  the  '  that  to  render  his  vestals  holy  and  venerable, 
obip  of  the  goddess,  and  were  required  to  it  was  necessary  to  enjoin  virginity?  How 
■trve  the  most  rigid  continence.  Such  '  is  it,  that  Tacitus,  anticipating  the  peculiar 
Bt  the  sentiments  of  the  known  world.  .  language  of  our  theologians,  should  speak  to 
;m  toU  by,  and  we  again  find  the  same  \  us  of  that  venerable  Occia,  who  had  presided 
itiiBents  prevailing  in  Peru.  In  what  high  ']  over  the  college  of  the  vestals  for  fiily-seven 
imation  have  not  all  the  nations  of  the  years  with  emincni  $anctiiy?  And  whence 
ih  held  virginity,  and  with  what  distin-  '.  was  derived  that  general  opinion  among  the 
Ubed  honors  have  they  crowned  it  ?  Al- )  Romans,  that  if  a  vestal  availed  herself  of  the 
Hi|^marriageisthe  natural  state  of  man  gen-  -privilege  granted  by  the  laws,  of  marrying 
lift  and  even  a  holy  state,  according  to  the  ;  after  thirty  years  of  service,  "thou  marriaget 
Hivad  opinions  of  mankind ;  yet  we  see  aris-  ;  toere  never  happy  ?** 

%em  all  sides,  a  peculiar  regard  for  the  virgin, )  If  from  Rome  we  transport  ourselves  to 
k  look  upon  her  as  a  superior  being ;  and  .  China,  we  find  there  religious  women  obsenr- 
mabe  loses  that  quality,  even  by  marriage, '  ing  the  vows  of  virginity.  Their  dwellingi 
afttl  as  if  she  had  been  degraded.  Women  I  are  embellished  with  inscriptions  which  they 
M  were  betrothed  in  Greece,  owed  a  sacri-  ^  receive  from  the  emperor  himself,  and  ii  a 
•  to  0iana  for  the  expiation  of  that  kind  of  >  privilege  restricted  to  those  who  have  remain- 
iftnation  of  their  virginity.  Peculiar  mys-  (  ed  virgins  during  forty  years.  There  are  re- 
ta  were  established  by  law  at  Athens  in  |  ligious  orders,  male  and  female  in  China  and 
•tkm  to  this  religious  ceremony.  The  wo-  ( in  Mexico.  What  wonderful  uniformity  among 
IB  ocMiformed  to  them  strictly,  and  dreaded  J  nations  so  different  in  manners,  character,  lan- 
fe  math  of  the  goddess  if  they  neglected  (  guage,  religion  and  climate !  But  there  is  a 
■M.  I  £3Lct  yet  more  astonishing.    It  was  a  prevail- 

We  find  virgins  consecrated  to  God  in  every  /  ing  opinion  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
totiy,  and  in  every  age  of  the  human  family.  ( that  the  divinity  assumed  flesh  from  time  to 
kai  IB  there  in  the  annals  of  nations  more  )  time,  and  appeared  in  the  human  form  to  in- 
Mtrioos  than  the  vestal  virgins  ?  With  the  <  struct  or  to  comfort  man.  These  visitations 
Mihip  of  Vesta,  the  Roman  empire  flour- )  were  called  ihiophame*  by  the  Greeks,  and  in 
ltd;  with  its  neglect  it  perished.  In  the  j  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins  are  styled, 
■iple  of  Minerva  the  sacred  fire  was  pre-  >  avaian.  Now  these  same  books  proclaim 
tvad  in  Athens,  as  at  Rome,  by  virgins.  <  that  whenever  a  god  thus  condescends  to  visit 
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tiie  world,  he  becomes  incarnate  in  the  womb  ■  art  the  honor  of  our  people :  for  tboo  hut 
of  a  virg;in,  without  any  congress  of  the  .  done  manfully,  and  thy  heart  haa  been  strenglh- 
aexes.  And  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  the  ened,  because  thou  hast  loted  duiniUy^  and  after 
fame  idea  of  their  future  Messiah.  Accord- '  thy  husband  hast  not  known  any  other :  tktn- 
ing  to  the  Japanese,  their  great  god  Xaca  fore  the  hand  of  the  Lord  bath  strengthened 
was  bom  of  a  queen  who  never  had  inter- ;  thee,  and  therefore  thou  shaJt  be  blessed  loh 
course  with  any  man.  The  Maceniques,  a  (ever.'"  And  does  a  woman  then  w1k>  dv- 
people  of  Paraguay,  who  dwell  upon  the  bor-  ^  ries  a  second  time  sin  against  chastity?  Ce^ 
ders  of  the  great  lake  Zorayas,  informed  the  k  tainly  not;  but  she  renounces  the  sondifyof 
missionaries  that  "  formerly  a  woman  of  ex-  |  widowhood.  In  the  Veda  the  marriage  of  i 
quisite  beauty  gave  birth,  in  the  same  man-  •  widow  is  nowhere  mentioned ;  and  the  lawsf 
ner,  to  a  beautiful  child,  who,  upon  arriving  ;  India  excludes  the  son  of  such  second  iBtf> 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  wrought  extraordinary  ■.  riage  from  collateral  succession.  Menu  cmf 
miracles  In  the  world,  until  at  length,  in  the  /  out  to  his  disciples:  «  Avoid  the  son  of  a  wo* 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  his  disciples,  he  \  man  who  has  been  married  a  second  time!" 
ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  transformed  )  And  while  I  am  reflecting  upon  these  Is* 
himself  into  the  sun  which  we  behold."  The )  sons  of  venerable  Asia,  Kolbe  informs  ait 
Chinese  extend  this  doctrine.  According  to  <  tliat  among  the  Hottentots  the  woman  vhi 
tiiem,  **  SainiSt  taget  and  Hberatort  of  people .  marries  a  second  time,  is  obliged  to  cot  cff 
akoutd  wprmg  from  a  virgin.  J%ia  was  bom  \  one  of  her  fingers.  Among  the  Romans  tboi 
Heau-isi,  chief  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ttheou.  \  was  the  same  honor  for  widowhood,  the  mm 
Rang'  YueUy  his  mother,  wlui  had  conceived  by  ^  repugnance  to  second  marriages,  even  dariif 
ike  operation  of  Chang-ty,  brought  forth  her  first  { the  decline  of  the  empire,  when  the  sevcfitf 
bom  vfUhoui  labor  and  without  stain.**  The  /  of  ancient  morals  had  almost  entirely  diap* 
Chinese  poets  exclaim :  "  Wonderful  prodigy,  ( peared.  We  behold  Valeria,  tbe  widow  rf 
divine  miracle,  Chang-ty  has  only  to  will.  O  ^  Maximian,  when  her  hand  was  sought  if 
grandeur!  O  sanctity  of  Kiang-Yuen,  far  ^  Maximin,  declare  that  "it  is  wholly  incKi- 
ftom  her  be  all  pain  and  all  blemish  !'*  ( sable  and  unprecedented,  that  a  lady  of  ter 

Next  to  virginity,  widowhood  has  been  every  ^  family  and  rank  should  marry  a  second  tine.* 
where  respected  by  men  ;  and  what  seems  to  (  But  no  vmier  has  expressed  this  sentiflMit 
be  very  remarkable,  is,  that  in  the  numberless  ^  of  the  Romans  with  more  feeling  and  pi^ 
eulogiums  pronounced  upon  this  state  by  wri-  ( priety  than  Propertius,  in  the  last  of  his  d^ 
ters  of  every  kind,  no  praise  is  bestowed  upon  <  gies.  A  Roman  lady  of  high  distinctioaiid 
the  care  displayed  for  the  interests  of  children, ;  prudence,  whose  maiden  name  was  Coracii, 
although  it  is  an  important  consideration ;  it  ( and  who  took  the  name  of  Paula  from  ter 
is  the  sanctity  of  the  state  alone  which  is  eu-  /  husband,  was  at  the  point  of  death.  It  i^ 
log^sed,  and  that  seems  to  overshadow  all  ( pears  that  her  premature  fate  bad  creiM 
questions  of  civil  polity.  The  opinions  of)  quite  a  sensation.  The  poet  who  wished ti 
the  Hebrews  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  (  celebrate  the  virtues  of  Paula,  gives  to  Ui 
marriage  and  the  ignominy  attached  to  bar- 1  elegy  a  dramatic  form.  It  is  Paula  who  wf- 
lenness  are  well  known ;  and  in  their  es- )  pears, — it  is  Paula  who  speaks  and  who  aA- 
timation  the  choicest  benediction  was  that  S  dresses  her  husband.  The  poet  is  conceakd 
of  the  perpetuation  of  families.  Why  then  /  by  that  amiable  shadow.  The  sorrowingvifc 
those  exalted  eulogies  bestowed  upon  Judith  s  sees  at  one  glance  the  nuptial  and  funotil 
*•  for  having  united  chastity  with  strength,  and  )  torches.  She  swears  by  her  ancestry,  and  ly 
for  having  passed  one  hundred  and  five  years  ( all  that  she  holds  sacred,  thai  her  coDScisnct 
in  the  house  of  Manasses,  her  husband,  with- )  reproaches  her  for  no  fault  between  thoit  twe 
out  having  given  him  any  successors  ?    All  ( periods : 

the  people  whom  she  had  saved,  blessed  her  J  ^ 

with  one  voice,  saying :  'Thou  art  the  glory  )  iximus  inaigMs  inter  atnaiq^  mens. 

of  Jerusaiem,  thou  art  the  joy  of  UnM,  \hou  s  ^ik«  ^acea  all  her  glorx  in  this  only  lote.  and 
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■  hthatAHh  which  ihe  had  pledged  to  her  he-  j  ent  with  themselTes,  and  with  aotiid  senae. 
p  hied  Fniliia,  once  and  forever.  I  have  only  [  But  I  return  to  the  eternal  principle  of  the 
c  flitted  thy  hed  for  the  faneral  hier,  let  it  be  (  haman  race :  *<  that  nothing  is  more  agreeahU 
m  ngriTen  on  my  monument :  she  had  M  (me  ^  to  the  Dmnity  than  continence ;  and  that  not 
fe  kubnd  !  And  turning  to  her  daughter,  she  ^  only  all  sacerdotal  Junctions^  Intt  every  sacrifice, 
•:  njs,  My  daughter,  imitate  thy  mother,  and  '  etfery  prayer,  every  religious  act,  requires  prt- 
I     beitow  your  hand  but  once  in  marriage.  /  paraiions  more  or  less  conformatie  to  that  ex« 

\  alted  virtue^ 

■  "Jungor.Paule.tuoiicdiiceiKiracobili;  /  We  have  seen  what  conditions  were  im- 
J  In^Hde  hoc,  udi  juncta  fuiMe  Icgar.  (  P<»«d  «pon  the  Hebrew  priests  before  they 
k  Fm,  tcneai  nnum,  not  imitata,  virom."  )  were  permitted  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary. 
!  (And  among  the  pagans  the  same  restraints 
f  lot  fliis  sentiment,  the  universality  of  which  (  were  imposed  upon  those  who  were  merely 
[^      we  have  already  admired,  prevails  at  this  day  /  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries.    Before  ad- 

ia  Chioa,  to  the  same  extent  that  it  formerly  ^  mission  they  were  required  to  observe  conti- 
miaed  in  Rome.  There,  widowhood  is  hon-  /  nence,  and  even  the  marital  privileges  were 
otedbsuch  an  extent  that  we  meet  vrith  tri-  (  suspended.  The  Romans  who  were  to  offer 
mphal  arches,  raised  to  preserve  the  memory  |  up  sacrifice  were  subjected  to  the  same  pre- 
rf  ivoDien  who  have  remained  widows.    M. )  paration,  and  it  was  the  law  at  Jerusalem. 

h       it  Gaigoes,  the  estimable  voyager  and  wor-  (  Whence  this  wonderful  accord  ? 

I  %f  inheritor  of  a  name  illustrious  in  letters, )  All  the  world  knows  the  general  spirit  of 
iHb  describes  these  customs,  indulges  in  phi-  ( Islamism.  Nevertheless  Mahomet  required 
hsopliic  reflections  upon  this,  which  appears  /  his  followers  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
Is  Urn  a  great  contradiction  in  the  human  ( wives  on  festival  days,  and  even  during  the 
■iai  **  How  does  it  happen,'*  says  he, "  that  |  whole  time  of  their  pilgrimage.  He  proclaims 
tbaCbiaese,  who  regard  the  want  of  posterity  ( to  them :  "O  ye  believers  in  Ood,  if  you  have 
■  i  (reat  misfortune,  at  the  same  time  honor )  approached  your  wives,  purify  yoursehes  hejbre 
tht  eelibacy  of  their  daughters  ?  How  can  )  prayer**  The  Hindoo,  who  desires  to  observe 
ve  KcoDcile  ideas  so  incompatible  ?  But  \  the  feast  of  Nerpoutirounal  (in  honor  of  fire), 
nek  ire  men,**  &c.  Alas !  this  is  but  a  re- )  is  required  to  fast  and  to  abstain  from  his 
cilalofthe  litanies  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  \  wife. 

tad  it  is  difficult  to  escape  this  seductive  rea-  /  Every  body  knows  the  kind  of  Lent  pre* 
Maiag.  And  Montesquieu,  in  complaisance  (  scribed  in  the  worship  of  Ceres,  of  Bacchus, 
to  fte  errors  with  which  he  was  surrounded, ;  and  of  Isis,  and  classic  memories  have  not 
toe  (he  weakness  to  say:  '*that  Christianity  c  forgotten  the  complaints  which  the  amatory 

i      eltoeb  the  growth  of  population  by  exalting )  poets  have  addressed  to  these  exacting  deities. 

i^      ^^Stoity,  by  honoring  the  state  of  widow- )  Ovid  complains  seriously  that  the  mistresses 

i  tood,  and  by  encouraging  the  restraints  upon  ^  of  Tibullus  were  unable  to  prolong  his  life  by 
■cond  marriages.*'  But  in  the  same  volume  }  occasionally  depriving  themselves  of  his  com- 
^  the  same  work,  escaping,  I  know  not  by  ( pany :  he  is  tempted  to  question  the  existence 

I*      ^vWt  meass,  from  that  unhappy  influence,  and  ;  of  those  gods  who  permitted  good  men  to  die ; 

^     ^etking  in  the  strength  of  his  own  sound  (  and  he  says,  at  length,  live  a  virtuous  life,  and 

Odeiftanding,  he  openly  proclaims  this  great )  your  death  will  be  holy.    In  other  passages 

^KioiD in  morals  and  political  economy:  "that  (  he  speaks  of  the  general  mortification  of  the 

Mite  ceotinenee  is  naturally  connected  with  ;  appetites  which  precede  the  annual  feasts  of 

tte  propagation  of  the  species.*'    Nothing  is  I  Ceres ;  he  seems  to  forget  everything  else, 

dener.    There  is  no  necessity  for  explaining ;  which  he  regards  as  mere  accessories.    Bac- 

kmm  eontradietions  on  this  subject,  for  there  (  chus,  the  jolly  god,  is  nevertheless  on  this 

•re,  in  foct»  none  to  explain.    Those  nations  S  point  as  exacting  as  Ceres.    Upon  the  eve  of 

which  promote  pqMilatkm  and  at  the  same )  the   Bacchanalian  mysteries,  Hercules  and 

Uau  honor  contiiieDee,  are  perfoctly  eonstot-  S  Omphale  submitted  to  the  rigor  of  the  law ; 
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teteBivtdi7»at«tt4rdAWB»ttiqrintob«?ttelnniljr.ortlM  mv  eoiliMMb  tt«t  It  it 
jMTvte  tlM  ncrifte*;  and  tfait  poetic  iiMta»  s  crime  to  ■egtoct  tin  ohtfiaot  cf 
tlve  it  fiNUMlAd  QpoD  imiYaml  tradition,  and  /  for  trnmtkj'taajt  banm  pnoiJi^i  tt» 
vpon  tiM  Micred  lawi  of  the  nioet  ciTilised  ( of  tht  calunot 
BtttoDt.     Tbe  Atbenian  women  tdmitted  to )     Antiquity  doee not  flqr  to  tlie  man  wbo^- 
tiM  celebration  of  the  myiteries,  twore  io-(pioecbei  her  aUin:  JFremlm  pmnelftan^ 
lemnlj  firat,  fib<  <iUy  6c2inMd>  end  then,  liloi  )/ii%.    ffri^kmMmi^fbrtmmUlgkaM^nikii, 
iktg  had  woUhmg  to  reproach  ihniuibm  wUkt  ( eahtmmated  or  dtfimni  mtjf  permm,  iriiMw. 
•Ml  ikut  iktjf  wert  m  ik$  eomditUm  of  hody  prt-  \  No.    While  engeged  aboat  her  gods  and  kr 
ecriledly  i&t  leto.    Demoathenea  has  preserved )  altera,  it  aeems  then  is  no  thought  but  fif  • 
the  form  of  thia  oath.    Tbe  philceophera  speak  { aingle  vice,  and  a  ain|^  virtne : 
the  aame  language  with  the  poets.    Tbe  sage ) 

Plataich  raquirea  the  obaervance  of  continence  s  <«yQi  qpoqae  abease  praeal  jdbeo,diseedite  ^m^ 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  offering  of  sa- )  Qntis  talit  hseteraa  gaadia  Mete  Yenw." 
criAce.*  Demoathenea  is  yet  more  rigid :  **  For  ( 

Bj  own  pw^*'  he  saya,  «<  I  am  persuaded  that )  Jerusalem,  MemphiSt  Athens,  Boms,  B#- 
bo  who  approachee  tbe  altera,  or  placea  his  (  narea,  Quito,  Mexico,  and  tbe  rude  wigwm 
bands  open  holy  things,  should  not  only  have )  of  the  American  foreata,  eievato  their  uaitid 
been  clmCf  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  but  \  voices  to  proclaim  tbe  aame  dogma.  Cn 
that  be  ahould  have  been  so  during  his  whole  { this  eteraal  idea,  common  to  ao  many  difinat 
lUb,  and  never  have  been  subjected  to  vile  in- )  nationa,  and  which  are  wholly  diaparlidi  te 
dn%anec8,'*  \  anything  but  natural?   Doea  it  not  appsitria 

The  Mief  on  this  point  was  so  deeply )  necessarily  to  the  spiritual  easence  of  earn^ 
nolad  in  all  minds,  that  a  preliminary  and  ( tiira  ?  If  the  iden  be  not  innato,  vHienos  bni 
tlfotona  continence  was  exacted  fiom  thoee ;  all  men  derived  it?  And  thia  theory  apyi 
ware  to  be  initiated  into  ceremoniea  the  c  tbe  more  divine  in  its  principle,  aince  it  c» 
seandalous,  and  mysteries  the  moet  in- )  trasti  so  singulariy  with  the  practical  monb 
Proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  ?  of  corrupt  antiquity,  which  aeduced  BsaniiiB 
tflbir  of  tbe  Bacchanals  at  Borne,  so  beautifully  { every  kind  of  disorder,  without  ever  bafisg 
•alatsd  liy  Livy.  )  been  able,  even  in  its  wildest  excesses,  to  i^ 

Such  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  an-  \  face  from  his  understanding  the  laws  wittteaia 
dent  worid.  Tbe  navigators  of  the  fifteenth )  UiUrt  dmM,  A  learned  £ng^  S^VH^ 
cantniy  found  them  prevailing  among  the  ( has  said  on  the  subject  of  eastern  manmnb 
people  of  a  new  hemisphere.  At  Peru  they  >  that  "  chastity  is  fa^  in  slight  estimstioB 
aalabrate  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  moon  ( among  the  oriental  nations ;  and  their  monl^ 
nitor  the  equinox  in  September,  the  solemn  }  ity  on  this  subject  is  so  relaxed,  that  the  coa- 
;  of  tbe  Canat ;  which  is  a  religious  pun- }  merce  of  the  two  sexes  is  looked  upon  sf  ths 
of  tbe  soul  and  body,  and  the  prepare-  S  use  of  certain  meats."  Now  these  eiitcia 
'  it  is  the  same.  And  while  those  nations )  manners  are  precisely  tbe  manners  of  tbe  as- 
wbich  have  already  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  ( cients,  and  will  always  be  the  manners  of  na- 
nf  dviliiatton  thus  unite  with  those  of  the  old  /  christian  countries.  Those  who  are  fua^ 
to  teach  us  tbe  universal  dogma,  the  ( with  classic  authors  and  with  certain  moss- 
and  the  Iroquois,  scarcely  worthy  of)  ments  of  art  which  still  survive,  will  pereeifo 
thi  namt  of  man,  proclaim  from  the  other  ( that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  asseitioii 

^^.  ^,  ,  ».  /  .*  ^  ,  )of  the  Abb<  Feller:  that  ••paganiam  in  cos 
i^r^ti^TJ^  T^X-^tt^.  "If  century  p«..nU  to  our  view  intoitrff 
inkm  l^m^mbm  Htamrftf^idfit  ri  o-cMuror  od« )  more  enormous  excesses  than  we  obeerve  ia 
i?  l^^  «^ iAm«m}  m  VWW9  Mr  ftUrm  dv«^Mfc, )  all  the  Christian  monarcbiea  aince  tbe  esUb^ 
S? J!'jC!*1-^'^^ **^,^'^^'.  "f *  >  liahment  of  Christiani^."    Yet  in  tbe  miM 

smcon,  Ub.  lit  <)nit  7,  ad  ftoem.  ^  trace  one  truth  not  leia  anivmal  and  att»- 
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pUcftUe  in  tuch  a  itats  of  mortla, 
^toni  man  u  modi  Jbront  woman. 
under  the  emperors,  when  women, 
justly  remarks,  no  longer  counted 
y  the  succession  of  consuls,  but  by 
•  husbands,  two  distinguished  men, 
^;rippa  disputed  the  honor  of  fur- 
sstal  to  the  state.  The  daughter  of  \ 
[HPeferred  ioUly  because  her  mother 
bad  more  than  one  husband,  while 
d  impaired  the  dignity  of  his  house 
te»**    Is  not  this  most  eztraordi- 


naiy?  Whence  or  how  did  the  Boomm  of 
that  age  derive  the  idea  of  the  integrity  of 
marriage,  and  of  the  natural  alliance  between 
chastity  and  the  altar  ?  Where  did  they  learn 
that  a  virgin  daughter  of  a  divorced  man, 
although  bom  in  lawful  marriage,  and  person- 
ally above  all  reproach,  was  nevertheless  less 
fitted  for  the  altar?  It  must  be  that  these 
ideas  spring  from  a  principle  natural  to  man, 
as  ancient  as  man,  and  are,  in  fine,  a  part  of 
man. 


EVENING    THOUGHTS. 


»bed  in  clouds  of  golden  light, 
descends  the  western  sky, 
lemn  thought  fills  all  my  soul, 
bly  passions  in  me  die ; 
ened  spirit  seems  to  rise, 
oed  by  life's  smallest  carA, 
dthin  is  hushed  and  still, 
lie  upper  realms  of  air. 

the  twilight  fades  away, 
if  t  dark  flag  is  slow  unfurled, 
nlight  seems  a  softer  day, 
ning  o'er  a  lovelier  world — 


A  lovelier  worid,  where  ruder  soimd« 
Breaks  not  the  spirit's  deep  repose. 
Than  the  lone  note  of  some  sad  bird. 
Which  gently  through  the  stillness  flows. 

Then  may  the  angels  walk  the  earth. 
For  such  an  hour,  so  calm,  so  still. 
Recalls  the  time  when  first  careered 
Yon  orb  by  its  Creator's  will ; 
And  saw  the  young  earth's  wide  expanse. 
Dimmed  not,  as  now,  by  sin  and  woe. 
But  thronged  by  angel  forms  who  sang 
All  love,  all  happiness  below. 

V. 


THE    WOODEN    CROSS. 


BT  O.  SCBKID. 


Tranalmted  fh>in  the  Frendi. 


Chaptek  XIII. 

The  Jims. 

owing  Sunday,  after  having  heard 
timony  of  the  schoolmaster,  of  the 
the  cldMren  tbemielves,  the  pastor 
le  wbom  bt  thought  most  d^wrving 


of  the  premium,  and  everybody  admired  his 
I  justice. 

Frederick  was  to  have  the  first  prize. 
"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  give  you,"  asked 
hia  mother,  "  a  pretty  wooden  gun,  a  book 
with  beautiful  pictures,  or  t  fat  chicken  ?" 

At  the  words  "  fkt  ehlckeo,"  all  tba 
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dren  bunt  out  Itughing.    After  a  moment's )  wished  to  cause  an  agraeaMa  anrprise  to  tbe 
hesitation,  Frederick  chose  the  chicken,  to  (  old  woman,  who,  belbre  beiqg  bGnd*  had  eir- 
tfae  great  astonishment  of  his  young  fnends. )  ried  in  her  arms  and  held  upon  her  lap  eveiy 
•*  What  will  you  do  with  that  chicken  ?"  said  (  child  in  the  village.     The  door  was  a-jar; 
they.    <<  I  will  give  it  to  poor  mother  Agnes,  |  they  saw  Agnes  kneeling  before  an  old  eooa- 
who  is  old  and  blind,  and  who  has  only  bread )  try  chair ;  she  was  praying :  the  noise  of  the 
to  eat,  and  not  always  enough  of  that.'* —  \  youngsters  running  to  her  hut  had  not  dis- 
«  Good !  good !  Frederick,"  exclaimed  at  the  y  turbed  her  attention ;  she  believed  that  they 
same  time  all  tbe  little  boys ;  "  you  are  better  (  were  after  some  amusement.    Agnes  prtyed 
than  we,  for  we  did  not  think  of  the  misery )  in  a  loud  voice,  not  thinking  that  they  were 
of  this  good  mother  Agnes,  and  we  would  ( listening :  «<  O  my  God,"  said  she,  raising  to- 
have  chosen  the  book  or  the  gun."    **  The )  wards  heaven  her  wrinkled  hands  and  her 
gun,"  remarked  Frederick,  "  is  a  very  pretty )  lack-lustre  eyes,  fi:t>m  which  flowed  tears  of 
play-ttiing,  but  it  is  only  a  toy,  and  old  grand-  (  affliction,  *<  O  my  God,  when  you  judge  tbat 
mother  Agpies  stands  more  in  need  of  food  than  )  I  have  suffered  enough,  take  me  out  of  tMi 
I  do  of  play.    I  would  like  the  book  better  than  (  world.    My  age  and  infirmities  do  not  penait 
the  g^n,  because  I  would  find,  I  am  sure,  some  )  me  to  labor ;  I  am  seventy  years  old,  and  qoile 
good  lessons  in  a  book  which  my  parents  (  blind ;  I  have  lost  my  husband,  my  childrea, 
would  give  me ;  but,  before  looking  for  new  )  all  my  fomily ;  I  have  no  more  friends.    I  an 
lessons  of  virtue,  it  is  necessary  first  to  practise  /  no  longer  useful  to  any  body ;  no  one  pities 
those  which  they  have  already  given  me,  and  {  me  ;  I  am  not  able  to  do  any  thing.    If  |)e^ 
to  assist  my  neighbor  as  soon  as  I  am  able."     /  sons  would  but  give  me  a  small  part  of  wbit 

Every  one  then  approved  the  choice  and  s  they  spend  for  dainty  dishes,  for  vain  show, 
praised  the  generous  sentiments  of  Frederick.  >  for  children's  toys,  there  would  be  enough  to 
All  the  children,  girls  and  boys,  who  were  to  ( support  many  poor  like  myself;  but  they  lib 
have  premiums,  asked  as  a  favor  that  their )  better  to  satisfy  their  own  miserable  appetites, 
parents  would  not  give  them  useless  toys,  (  and  they  let  me  perish.  Since  yesterday,  I 
but  things  which  they  might  present  to  old  )  am  languishing  for  want  of  food,  I  am  dyins 
Agpies,  and  which  would  be  of  use  to  her.  ?  with  hunger ;  O  God  of  mercy,  shorten  my 
Upon  this  all  the  mothers  and  grand-mothers  S  sufferings  and  take  me  from  this  world !" 
consulted  together,  and  designated  the  objects, )  At  these  words,  letting  her  arms  iall  npoa 
which  they  made  haste  to  bring  to  tlie  place.  S  the  chair,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  anas, 
They  were  a  frock,  a  cloak,  stockings,  shoes, )  she  remained  silent,  and  they  heard  nothiag 
handkerchiefs,  bread,  beer,  cheese,  eggs,  but-  (  ailerwards  but  sobs  and  moans, 
ter,  oil,  flour,  and  a  veiriety  of  other  things. )  «  Ah !"  said  the  children  softly,  <*  howmoch 
Sophia  wished  also  to  join  to  the  promised  ( reason  had  Frederick  to  think  of  this  poor 
chicken,  a  pair  of  sheets  which  she  had  fin- )  woman !  Without  him,  she  must  have  per- 
ished the  day  before.  At  last,  they  multiplied  ( ished.  To-morrow  morning  she  would  bi 
the  premiums  so  much  that  all  the  children  )  dead,  and  it  would  be  our  fault.  Make  haste, 
obtained  something,  and  that  there  was  where-  \  hurry,"  cried  they  to  Frederick,  who  was  now 
with  to  clothe  and  nourish  the  poor  old  blind  )  approaching.  Sorrow  and  compassion  had 
woman  for  a  long  time.  )  succeeded  the  joy  that  before  lighted  up  their 

When  all  the  prizes  were  distributed,  the  S  youthful  countenances.  «*  Agnes,"  said  Fred- 
children  started  off*  to  carry  them  to  old  mo- )  erick,  *<  you  are  praying  to  God,  and  God  and 
tber  Agnes.  The  most  active  ran  on  before ;  (  our  parents  send  us  to  your  assistance.  TlVe 
the  others  followed  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  /  bring  you  something,  because  our  pastor  said 
they  who  reached  the  cabin  first,  waited  for  ( that  we  were  good.  There  is,  for  my  share,  a 
Frederick,  who  was  to  be  their  speaker :  he )  pair  of  sheets  and  a  fat  chicken  which  mother 
was  still  far  behind,  holding  his  little  sister  by  \  asks  you  to  accept"  After  Frederick,  each 
the  hand.  They  waited  for  him  with  anxiety, ;  one  presented  his  offering,  contenting  himself 
but  without  saying  a  word,  because  they  (  with  saying  what  it  was.    In  an  instant,  the 
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M  taUe  was  covered,  and  the  little  girls  ar-  {  Arrived  at  the  place,  the  children  presented 
naged  the  linens  and  clothes  in  the  worm- 1  Agnes  to  the  good  pastor ;  then  they  made 
1^  chest.  '*  Get  up,  Agnes/*  said  Freder-  ( her  sit  down,  and  all  the  parents  came  to  pro- 
ick.  '*  I  have  no  more  strength,  my  child."  >  mise  her  their  care  and  assistance,  which 
••  Well,  then,  we  will  help  you."  There  were  ( should  never  more  be  wanting.  When  they 
ja  thif  band  of  children  some  boys  and  girls  of)  learned  the  poor  woman's  distress,  of  which 
elertn  or  twelve  years  of  age.  These,  stronger  ( they  had  been  ignorant,  because  she  had  made 
ftaa  the  others,  assisted  the  old  woman  to )  known  her  afflictions  only  to  her  Creator,  a 
riie,  iod  sit  down.  It  was  only  a  weakness )  tear  started  from  every  eye,  for  all  respected 
earned  by  hunger  and  the  earnestness  with  { and  loved  the  virtuous  Agnes ;  and  the  vene- 
■hich  the  prayed.  Agnes  could  not  believe )  rable  pastor,  raising  his  voice,  pronounced 
what  she  heard.  '*  What  !*'  said  she  at  last,  i  these  words,  which  left  a  deep  impression  on 
"God  has  cast  upon  my  misery  a  look  of /every  heart:  **My  dear  parishioners,  a  wo- 
BKicy!  At  the  very  moment  in  which  I  im-  (  man  still  young  and  a  child  but  eight  yean  of 
ploKd  his  assistance  you  bring  me  so  many  }  age  have  given  to  all  of  us  an  excellent  les- 
thii^ !"  "  Yes,  Agnes,"  replied  several  ( son  of  charity.  In  offering  to  Frederick  a 
voicci  with  eagerness,  **  yes,  we  bring  you  ( gun,  a  book,  or  a  fat  chicken,  Sophia  had  her 
ill  these  to-day,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be- )  views.  This  lady,  a  worthy  pupil  of  the 
more  virtuous,  and  bring  you  as  many  |  pious  Madam  De  Linden,  had  already,  be  per- 
eveiy  Sunday,  and  then  we  will  come  )  suaded  of  it,  thought  of  the  good  and  poor 
Bfeiy  day  in  the  week  to  ask  you  if  you  want  i  Agnes,  and  she  hoped  that  her  son  would  have 
107  thing,  to  do  your  errands,  to  walk  with  )  the  same  thought.  Frederick,  notwithftand- 
fot  a  little,  and  to  lead  you  to  the  church,  ( ing  his  tender  age,  has  behaved,  like  a  good, 
beeiase  from  this  the  road  is  bad."  )  a  true  Christian.    All  of  you  who  have  so 

Agnes  wished  to  go  upon  her  knees  to  /  generously  followed  the  examprle  of  Sophia 
iaak  God  for  the  aid  which  he  in  his  infinite  ^  and  Frederick,  share  also  in  their  praises,  and 
^Dodaess  had  sent  her ;  but  her  weakness )  God  will  recompense  you  for  your  charity ; 
ihUged  her  to  pray  sitting.  Then  they  gave  (  but  for  Sophia  and  Frederick,  none  of  you 
leriomethingto  eat  and  drink;  she  did  not)  would  have  dreamed  of  the  unfortunate  Ag- 
^  mach  nourishment  for  fear  it  might  make  ( nes,  and  she  was  perishing  with  hunger,  whiU 
^  lick,  and  almost  immediately  she  began  ;  you  were  rejoicing  at  the  virtues  of  your  chil- 
b  cheer  up.  They  told  her  how  Frederick  )  dren.  The  first  virtue  of  a  Christian  is  chari- 
fint  tiuMight  of  her,  how  all  followed  his  ex-  { ty,  and  you  were  going  to  give  or  promise 
lople,  and  how  their  mothers  had  made  a  g^ft, )  toys  to  your  children  when  your  neighbor  was 
nch  one  according  to  her  means.  The  good  ( dying  at  your  door.  Ah !  my  friends,  before 
oU  woman  still  wept,  but  it  was  for  joy :  she  )  spending  one  penny  for  frivolous  things,  look 
^BB^  the  children  to  conduct  her  to  the  \  well  if  there  be  not  some  one  about  you  for 
chsich,  tbat  she  might  testify  her  gratitude  to  )  whom  this  penny  may  be  necessary  to  obtain 
ftdr  parents,  who  were  waiting  for  them  ;  a  ( a  morsel  of  bread.  Agi^s, — after  Grod,  who 
Kttte  nourishment  gave  her  sufficient  strength  ;  directs  all  things, — it  is  to  Sophia  and  Freder- 
^  andertake  this  long  walk.  The  two  strong- }  ick  that  you  are  indebted  for  your  preserva- 
It  h^s  gave  her  their  arms ;  some  walked  .  tion." 

More  to  take  away  the  stones  which  would )  After  this,  they  led  the  good  old  Agnes  to 
Hve  made  her  stumble.  *  The  rest  surrounded  ( her  home.  The  scenes  of  tliis  day  were  ever 
icr,  fiirming  a  kind  of  retinue.  Nothing  was  )  after  associated  with  feelings  of  the  fondest 
Mn  tiMiching  than  to  see  all  the  children,  s  recollection  in  the  memories  of  the  humble 
'ilh  cheerful  countenances,  giving  their  as- )  villagers ;  and  since  that  time  they  have  man- 
itaBce  to  this  poor  old  blind  woman,  and  i  ifested,  on  every  occasion,  those  sentiments  of 
■dering  her  a  service  which  she  never  more )  affection  and  esteem  so  justly  due  to  the  fiuni- 
iped  to  receive  on  eftrth.  { \y  of  William. 
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Cbaptkk  XIV .  )  it  reached  a  heap  of  straw ;  immediately  the 

„    ^.         ^      .  ^  (fire  buret  Ibrth  with  terrible  WoleDoe.    Gher- 

ChaitiMemeni and  ConDersum.  /   ,.       ,        ,       ^     ,  ...*...*  ^     .^,  . 

)  aid,  pale  and  motionless  with  fnght,  trembled 

A  SHORT  time  had  elapsed  since  the  ?  in  every  limb ;  in  an  instant  he  was  enTeloped 
memorable  day  when  the  covetous  Gas-  S  in  smoke, 
pard  began  his  threats  and  prosecutions  against )  It  was  only  then  that  he  opened  the  door  to 
William.  We  may  easily  judge  what  indig-  (  save  himself,  altering  the  most  frightful  cries, 
nation  the  hard-heartedoess  of  that  man  ex-  /  Excited  by  the  fresh  current  of  air,  the  flames 
cited  in  all  the  country.  Every  body  would  (  spread  rapidly  in  every  direction ;  the  loft,  le- 
cheerfully  have  lent  the  thousand  crowns  to  )  duced  to  ashes,  fell  in ;  the  roof  tnmbled  with 
the  honest  debtor;  but  all  were  too  poor.  ( the  half  burnt  beams,  which  carried  down  the 
Even  by  uniting  their  means,  they  could  not )  floor  and  communicated  the  fire  to  the  stabli 
have  raised  half  the  amount.  ?  and  to  the  stalls,  from  which  Gaspard  was  ea- 

They  vainly  endeavored  to  appease  the  un-  S  deavoring  to  drive  the  horses  and  cattle,  where 
feeling  Gaspard.  An  hour  or  two  after  the )  an  unlucky  instinct  kept  them,  notwithstaad- 
departure  of  Sophia,  who  went  to  town  to  ( ing  all  his  efforts. 

sell  the  diamonds,  of  which  she  had  not  spoken )  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  repelled  by  the 
to  any  one  in  the  village,  the  hand  of  Divine  (  flames,  Gaspard  rushed  with  desperation  froB 
Justice  fell  heavily  upon  the  merciless  cred- )  this  furnace,  tearing  his  hair,  calling  with  a 
itor.  (  stifled  voice  the  neighbors  to  his  help.   The 

Gaspard  had  an  only  son,  named  Gherald,  S  whole  village  resounded  with  the  cry  of  fire  f 
whom  he  raised  very  badly.  This  boy,  though  )  The  air  rang  with  the  monotonoos  sounds  of 
twelve  years  old,  never  went  to  school,  sel-  s  the  deep-toned  bell ;  women  and  chiUren, 
dom  to  church,  and  was  the  only  one  in  the  )  wild  with  fear,  ran  from  their  homes  andtbdr 
neighborhood  who  railed  at  the  Sunday  meet-  ( school.  The  peasants  left  the  fields,  Int, 
ings,  because  he  did  not  become  better  by  )  hearing  that  it  was  Gaspard*s  property  which 
them,  and  his  irreligious  father  countenanced  (  was  burning,  they  appeared  less  troubled, 
his  raillery.  )     <*  It  is  a  punishment  from  heaven,*'  said 

**  Bah,*'  this  wicked  man  was  used  to  say,  ( these  honest  fellows ;  "  Gaspard  has  wished 
^  what  do  I  care  whether  my  son  be  pious  and  )  to  reduce  William  and  his  family  to  l>eggai7 ; 
good,  or  not  ?  Provided  he  knows  how  to  I  to-morrow  he  was  to  sell  their  goods,  and,  he* 
keep  and  increase  his  fortune,  that  will  suf- )  hold«  to-day  Divine  J  ustice  has  made  hio 
fice.  I  am  not  pious  and  devout  myself,  and  ^  penniless.  He  boasted  that  he  was  pro8pe^ 
you  see  that  I  prosper  more  than  all  of  you  S  ous  though  not  pious,  and  behold  his  prosper- 
who  are  so  religious."  )  ity  destroyed  in  an  instant ;  and  in  his  miseiy 

He  was  repeating  these  blasphemous  words  (  he  will  not  have  even  the  courage  and  the 
whilst  going  out  of  his  granary  where  he  had  /  consolation  which  piety  aflbrds,  unless  he  he 
left  his  son.  Gherald,  who  had  contracted  the  (  sincerely  converted." 
bad  habits  of  his  age,  resolving  to  take  a  >  Such  was  their  language  whilst  they  woe 
smoke  in  private,  set  about  striking  a  fire  in  ( looking  at  the  conflagration;  to  render  assist- 
order  to  light  his  pipe.  A  spark  fell  on  some )  ance  was  impossible.  Happily  this  property 
hay.  Gherald  did  not  perceive  it  immediate-  (  was  far  enough  from  the  other  houses  topr^ 
ly,  but  some  moments  after  he  saw  more )  vent  the  fire  from  extending  to  them.  Be- 
■moke  than  twenty  pipes  like  his  own  could  c  sides,  the  village  had  no  engines,  and  those  of 
raise;  instead  of  calling  for  help,  he  tried  to  )  the  neighboring  villages  had  not  yet  arrived, 
extinguish  the  fire,  which  was  still  confined )  At  this  moment  came  William,  who  had  just 
to  one  or  two  bundles  of  fodder.  S  heard  of  the  misfortune  of  his  enemy.    Far 

But,  as  he  moved  a  great  deaf,  the  motion )  from  rejoicing  at  it,  he  was  deeply  afflicted, 
of  his  body  and  of  his  clothes  produced  the  \     After  having  forbidden  his  chUdren  to  leave 
effect  of  a  current  of  air ;  a  little  flame  arose, )  the  shop,  he  ran  with  all  haste,  firmly  resolved 
and,  before  he  could  smother  it  under  his  feet,  ( to  do  all  that  he  could  for  om  of  whose  con- 
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duct  he  had  so  much  reason  to  complaia. )  made  the  si^  of  the  crosa,  he  took  an  annfol 

Gaspard,  thinking  only  of  the  loss  of  bis  goods,  ^  of  wet  hay ;  he  then  said  to  those  aronnd  him : 

which  he  esteemed  above  every  thing  else,  { *<  Beg  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  for  me,"  and 

•▼•n  above  his  own  life,  struggled  like  a  maiU  )  suddenly  rushed  into  the  burning  house,  in 

man  in  the  hands  of  those  who  held  him,  and  \  spite  of  those  who  endeavored  to  hold  him. 

desired  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  the  flames, )  In  the  meanwhile,  they  led  away  Graspard. 

Hut  he  might  perish  with  bis  fortune.    **  Car-  (     The  men,  women,  and  children  fell  upon 

ly  him  to  my  house,*'  cried  William ;  "  let  j  their  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands,  with 

my  house  be  his  asylum ;  is  his  son  safe  ?*'      ?  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  where  they  had 

In  the  general  confusion,  no  body,  not  even  S  lost  sight  of  William,  and  finom  which  at  in- 

Gaspaid,  thought  of  Gherald.    At  the  ques-  /  tervals  issued  vast  clouds  of  smoke,  eveiy  one 

tion  of  William,  every  countenance  grew  pale ;  s  began  to  pray  with  fervor.    A  moment  after, 

it  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety,  and  during ;  he  appeared,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  fidnting 

the  mournful  silence,  they  distinguished  low  (  Gherald. 

cries  that  seemed  to  issue  from  a  quarter )  With  what  gratitude  did  all  these  good  peo- 
already  surrounded  by  the  devouring  element.  (  pie  tliank  the  Almighty  for  having  heard  them. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Gherald :  dreading  the  J  and  protected  so  generous  a  man,  so  perfect  a 
uiger  of  his  fiither,  and  not  supposing  that  I  Christian,  who  exposed  himself  to  an  awful 
the  fire  conld  reach  him  in  a  kind  of  vault  in  \  death  to  save  the  son  of  the  only  enemy  he 
whieh  he  lay  concealed,  he  did  not  perceive  )  had  upon  earth. 

the  progress  of  the  flames,  which  he  thought  {  They  gathered  around  William ;  they  praised 
would  be  easily  extinguished.  But  when  the  )  him ;  they  rejoiced  to  see  him  again.  Wil- 
besl  penetrated  his  hiding  place,  seized  with  ( liam  alone  thought  of  Gherald.  "  Take  care 
fiight,  he  wished  to  leave  it ;  but  a  heavy  )  of  him ;  endeavor  to  revive  him,  whilst  I  go 
doiid  of  smoke  forced  him  to  enter  it  again  I  to  cool  myself  by  bathing  my  wounds ;  and 
ukL  qoickly  shut  the  door.  )  make  haste  to  carry  him  to  his  unfortunate 

Seeing  himself  caught  in  the  midst  of  avast  ( father,  in  order  to  console  him." 

furnace,  from  which  it  appeared  impossible  to  >     On  again  beholding  his  son,  Gaspard  ezpe- 

ese^e,  this  impious  child  turned,  for  the  first  /  rienced  a  feeling  of  joy ;  but  soon  reflecting 

liaae  since  a  bng  while,  his  thoughts  towards  ( that  it  was  Gherald  who,  remaining  alone  in 

God !    O  !  how  did  he  repent  of  having  so )  the  granary,  had  by  some  imprudence  set  it 

often  blasphemed  the  holy  name  of  his  Cre-  ( on  fire,  Gaspard  drove  him  away  with  fuiy, 

ator ;  of  having  been  disobedient ;  of  having )  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  from  him  his 

committed  so  many  sins ;  and  of  not  having,  ( son,  whom  some  of  the  neighbors  took  to  their 

like  his  youthful  comrades,  profited  by  the )  own  home.    After  having  several  times  at- 

pious  lessons  of  the  Sunday  meetings !  ( tempted  in  vain  to  calm  bis  guest,  William 

— mq  my  God!"  he  exclaimed,  « I  repent )  saw  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  free 

from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  pardon  me ;  do  (  course  to  his  first  emotions,  and  content  him- 

not  let  me  die  so  firightful  a  death."    He)  self  with  watching  him.    Thus  passed  the 

shouted  with  all  the  strength  with  which  de- )  rest  of  the  day,  and  in  the  performance  of  this 

speir  inspired  him :  **  Help '.  help !  I  am  in  s  pious  duty  did  Sophia,  on  arriving,  find  her 

the  little  vault ;  I  am  going  to  be  burned  alive )  virtuous  husband  engaged. 

if  you  do  not  come  to  save  me!"  (     We  have  said  that  Margaret  had  rapidly 

His  cries  were  indistinctly  heard.  "  Quick," )  recounted  to  her  what  had  occurred  in  her 

cried  William,  *<  throw  some  water  over  my  (  absence.    When  she  had  returned  to  the  shop 

body;  wet  me  from  head  to  foot!"  at  the )  with  this  good  friend,  she  called  her  husband 

Hune  time  he  dipped  into  one  of  the  buckets  c  into  the  room,  asked  him  if  he  was  not  hurt, 

of  water  which  they  had  brought,  his  hand- )  gave  him  the  money  which  she  brought,  and 

kerchief^  which  he  placed  over  his  mouth ; )  placed  the  wooden  cross  in  its  accustomed  sit- 

he  put  on  his  head,  a  little  above  his  eyes,  { nation. 

another  wet  Iniidkerehief ;  tnd,  after  having  >     **<  Give  me,"  said  William, "  this  money ; 
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It  will  be  a  balm  for  the  affliction  of  Gaspard.  (  ceive  how  thcfe  people  who,  the  day  befbie, 
He  ifl  still  incapable  of  turning  bis  thoughts )  had  not  one  cent  to  pay  their  creditor,  rad- 
towards  heaven ;  but  let  us  have  patience ;  in  |  denly  found  themselves  in  t  situation  not  oofy 
the  end,  we  will  be  the  instruments  of  saving )  to  pay  him  the  whcde  sum  in  gold,  bat  beaidM 
his  soul,  as  I  have  rescued  his  son ;  to-day )  to  lend  him  twice  as  much, 
this  unfortunate  being  thinks  only  of  earthly  (  — *«  Well,"  said  Gaspard,  at  the  same  tins 
goods.**  /  thumbing  the  notes,  **  how  does  it  happen  that 

They  returned  together  to  Gaspard,  whom  I  you  so  quickly  acquired  such  a  fortune  ?" 
Margaret  and  Thomas  had  not  left.  )     — *<  It  comes  to  us,*'  replied  William,  •*  fhoa 

— **  Look,  neighbor,*'  said  William,  "  here    the  generosity  of  a  fiiend  and  patron  whoa 
ire  your  thousand  crowns ;  I  am  happy  to  pay  \  we  have  never  called  upon  in  vain." 
them  to  you  at  this  moment."  )     — «  Who  is  he,  then  ?**  asked  Gaspard. 

At  these  words,  he  poured  out  upon  the  (     — «•  1  will  make  you  acquainted  with  him  if 
table  the  purse  full  of  gold ;  the  jingle  of  the  |  you  wish ;  he  will  be  as  good  to  yoa  MBiowa, 
glittering  pieces  attracted  the  attention  of  the  (  and  to  all  of  those  who  love  him  sincerely." 
covetous  Gaspard  as  the  magnet  attracts  the )     These  words  served  only  to  increase  tbe 
steel.    Their  lustre  charmed  his  eyes ;  his  I  universal  astonishment.    Who  is  this  friend, 
despair  seemed  to  abate ;  he  began  to  count )  then,  this  rich  and  beneficent  patron  ?  wastk 
them,  and  arrange  them  in  equal  piles.    Then, ;  question  of  every  one.    It  is  not  the  lord  of     r 
having  counted  them  once  more,  he  put  them  )  the  village,  whom  they  scarcely  knew ;  coaM     i^ 
in  the  purse,  which  he  thrust  into  the  pocket  j  it  be  the  prince  ?     He  is  ^nd  and  gas- 
of  his  coat,  covering  it  with  his  handkerchief,  (  rous.  .  .  .  Sophia  returns  from  the  dty;  ds 
as  if  to  hide  it,  and  kept  his  lefl  hand  upon )  may  have  told  him  her  distress,  and  pei^i    It 
bis  pocket  to  defend  his  treasure.  (  he  has  given  her  a  great  deal  of  money.   Fa*>    |«e 

— «*  I  thank  you,  neighbor  William,**  said  )  haps  William  has  been  some  time  his  gardea- 
he ;  **  I  am  very  glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  sell  (  er,  and  may  have  had  the  opportunity  of  rca-     ^ 
your  property.    This  assistance  comes  in  the  )  dering  him  some  great  service,  for  which  he    |i: 
nick  of  time,  as  you  see ;  but,"  with  a  mourn-  ( is  grateful ;  but  why  will  he  oblige  Gaspani? 
ful  sigh,  added  he,  "  this  will  not  restore  me  )     William,  seeing  the  farmer  a  little  pacified, 
what  I  have  lost."  (  wished  to  profit  by  the  occasion  to  bring  him 

Although  he  was  by  no  means  disinterested  s  to  Grod,  and  added : 
and  charitable,  Gaspard,  however,  had  hon- )     — "  Well,  then,  do  you  wish  that  I  sbonU 
esty.     William  and  Sophia  offered  him  the  (  go  seek  this  friend  always  eager  to  assist  Ui 
two  notes  of  three  thousand  francs  each,  signed )  true  friends  ?** 
in  their  favor  by  the  jeweller,  which  were  as  I     — «*  Certainly,"  answered  Gaspard. 
good  as  cash.  )     — **  Wait  a  moment,  and  you  will  see  bin," 

— «*  These  six  thousand  francs,"  said  they  to  c  said  William,  running  to  his  little  parior. 
him, «« will  enable  you  to  rebuild  your  proper- )  Is  this  friend  then  in  the  house  ?  thought  tke 
ty,  and  to  buy  horses  and  cattle.  Take  them ; )  bystanders  ?  Sophia  has  returned  with  neigli- 
you  will  pay  us  a  moderate  interest,  and  if  ^  bor  Jerome  only;  we  have  not  taken  notice flf 
you  fireely  put  yourself  and  your  fortune  un-  /  the  arrival  of  any  stranger;  this  is  unintelliji- 
der  the  protection  of  God,  at  the  end  of  some  )  ble ! 

years,  }rour  misfortune  will  be  completely  re- )     William  came  back,  holding  above  his  bead 
l»Mred."  ( the  wooden  cross,  upon  which  was  fixed » 

Claapard  heard  them,  and  looked  at  them  )  brazen  image  of  our  Saviour, 
with  astonishment;  he  eyed  the  notes, read  (  « Behold!"  he  exclaimed,  «<the  feithfol 
them  ov'er  and  over,  and  could  not  understand  )  friend  of  all  the  afflicted  who  implore  his  aid. 
all  this.  Thomas  and  Margaret,  and  a  crowd  }  Never  have  his  ears  been  dosed  tooorsupph' 
of  persons  who  had  come  to  inquire  about )  caitions,  never  has  his  heart  been  insensible  to 
Gaspard,  and  especially  about  William,  had )  our  tears.  Gaspard,  you  have  fbrgotten  him 
heard  their  conversation,  and  could  not  con-  s  too  long,  only  thinking  of  tbt  goods  of  this 
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Ton  have  been  pmiished  for  your )  aversion,  seeing  himself  for  the  first  time  the 
tt  by  the  loss  of  your  goods ;  return  (  object  of  universal  joy  and  affection,  found 
I  and  be  will  return  to  you.  He  ever )  himself  so  happy  from  the  new  feelings  which 
es  with  infinite  kindness  the  repenting  {  he  experienced,  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
;  it  is  he  who  has  given  me  the  means  ;  struction  of  his  property,  he  several  times 
M  will  to  assist  you,  as  I  did  at  the  veiy  \  repeated,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart : 
t  when  you  were  about  to  treat  us  so  j  — "  Ah !  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life ; 
Se  said  to  me :  *  Gaspard  wishes  to  j  for  I  am  loved  by  my  neighbors,  and  am  go- 
oa ;  save  him,  for  you  are  a  Christian,  \  ing  to  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  fidth- 
«  is  your  neighbor.*    Gaspard,  in  the  )  ful." 

of  God,  who  bids  me  render  you  good  (  After  this  affecting  scene,  William  related 
il,  I  conjure  you  to  be  reconciled  with  )  the  manner  in  which  Sophia  became  the  own- 
Ceavenly  Father !  I  beseech  you,  for  your  (  er  of  the  crucifix ;  then  opening  the  wooden 
ake. .  Ah !  if  you  knew  the  sweets  and  )  cross  he  explained  the  rest  of  the  circum- 
ations  which  a  pious  soul  always  fihds  \  stance.  It  is  a  visible  aid  from  heaven,  said 
bosom  of  her  Creator,  I  would  have  no  >  they  to  one  another ;  and  each  one  approached 
1  to  call  you  to  him,  you  would  fly  to )  in  his  turn  to  see  and  admire  this  simple 
ourself."  {  wooden  cross.    They  regarded  it  with  a  reli- 

liam  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness, )  gious  awe,  and  could  not  help  admiring  the 
d«r  a  charity  animated  his  voice  and  his  ( secret  ways  of  Providence,  who  has  always 
snance,  that  every  body  was  affected. )  means  to  assist  the  virtuous,  and  chastise  the 
id  himself,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cm-  (  wicked,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  discove- 
and  yielding  to  his  feelings,  wept  and }  ry  of  the  diamonds  and  by  the  destruction  of 
L  (  Gaspard's  property. 

Tes,"  he  at  last  exclaimed,  throwing )  Filled  with  more  Christian  sentiments,  Gas- 
If  on  his  knees  before  the  image  of  his )  pard  asked  for  his  son,  and  pardoned  him 
ir,  **  yes,  I  acknowledge  that  God  has  S  without  delay.  Both  were  sincerely  convert- 
panished  my  impiety,  my  avarice,  and  \  ed,  and  God  blessed  their  repentance  and  their 
trbarity ;  I  renounce  them  for  ever,  and  )  labors.  They  repaired  their  losses,  and  mer- 
oiae,  in  the  presence  of  this  holy  image,  ( ited  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all.  William, 
r  you,  my  dear  neighbors,  to  use  every )  Sophia,  and  their  children,  continued  to  edify 
to  merit  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  atone  ( the  village  by  their  counsel  and  examples,  and 
f  ains.**  )  they  never  forgot  the  poor  old  Agnes,  who 

ilk  William,  putting  the  crucifix  in  the  /  lived  a  long  time  to  enjoy  the  bounty  of  her 
of  his  wife,  raised  Gaspard  from  his  \  charitable  neighbors. 

,  and  made  him  sit  down ;  for,  exhausted )  The  wooden  cron  has  passed  from  generation 
many  different  feelings,  he  seemed  ready  s  to  generation  in  the  family  of  Sophia  and  Wil- 
li. Every  one  came  to  speak  to  him,  and  /  liam ;  the  parents  often  show  it  to  their  chil- 
tgratulate  him.  A  joyful  serenity  played  (  dren  as  a  souvenir  telling  of  the  solicitude  of 
wery  countenance,  and  Gaspard,  for )  God  for  those  who  walk  faithfully  in  his  holy 
k  till  then  they  had  felt  an  inauperable  ( ways,  and  place  all  their  hopes  in  Him. 


THE  END. 


U^ES  ON  W.VSHINGTON. 


•  ?>»T  :ii  '"Var:**  he  opbw  hn  pfttziot  iKand, 
Vui  tvoorii  CO  cuoaner.  biu  x  wotid  to  aavv ; 

!u»  uaim  into  the  hands  that  skv«. 


.%u .  Tcmtd  DOC  ambitioii  tfaem 
reauK  ^aw  ?9  com  acnnt  tliT  coiiBtr7*s 
^^v  •  iic«or  <«am :    To  be  like  otfaor  men, 
.um  laiHM  & aaio  vntli  the  lamelied  rest? 


\IK  .-w       tlhr  tiafwii  me  far  niituM  won, 
4aiL  -iBttnaaMA  by  a  aii^ 


vnU  irvHMB  thf 


"*    Iftoorfari^aDdeariydiy, 
>VTbM[  >■  naMOlMiaa  s  naniwr  wn  nainili4, 
nie  otvic  V3IMC7  )w  wae  b»  ctm  sua?  • 
Whw  A  manc^iBpue  onfaad  Qpoft  tin 


*  Pfac  :a  A  l¥>naii'»  ba^a  :**    Aya» 
£i»  :aflw  4011  saaamr  wdt  Mw  die 

C3I  law  iinl  stcge  iMD  4faaBt]r 


C jilM  ?»  a»  ^raac  mwaiiL  bia  raee  ia  ran : 
Toe  :bH«'»  4  panw  %  aiU  bMagaMt  tay, 

r«)  UfM  tte  Mue  aaoittc  qk  Ina  wcf , 


3iMr  :tM  3V0MA  JOMUHi  liAa  ite 
Xor  mitfa>  :rtbaia  sadB  ttia  booorad 
Wlim  nnc  :iat  aihiM  oi'  ttia  mi^ixf  <iaad» 


T<r»  la  toe  s^itiue  pticrun  i 

rbraafli  :hia  t«ic  ?niai^  belt  new.  with  cya 
nt  ouBeUav  glonaa  at  a 
i^aaiTitelwa^ 
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LINGARD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

tJiTDim  this  heading  the  Dublin  Rxtizw  for  May,  1842,  contains  a  very  able  article,  the  object 
ef  which  is  to  set  forth  the  superior  merits  of  Dr.  Lingard's  History ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  re- 
viewer is  led  to  consider  and  to  expose  the  defects  and  errors  of  other  writers  of  English  His- 
tory, who  in  some  respect  or  other,  were  incompetent  for  the  task  which  they  undertook. 
We  lay  before  our  readers  copious  extracts  from  his  remarks,  with  a  view  to  attract  public 
•tteDtion  to  the  best  History  of  England  that  has  ever  appeared,  and  to  aid,  as  far  as  we  can, 
in  exhibiting  the  egregious  mendacity  which  characterizes  the  work  of  Hume,  and  banishing 
it  fit>iD  the  catalogue  of  creditable  records.  The  history  which  this  illustrious  folsifyer  has 
given  to  the  world,  has  already  been  discarded  in  England  as  an  authority,  and  it  is  time  that 
in  this  country  also  it  should  meet  with  the  fate  which  it  deserves.  To  place  such  a  narrative 
in  the  hands  of  an  inquirer  after  truth  would  argue  either  great  igpiorance  or  unpaidonable 
malice.  But  this  will  be  sufficiently  seen  in  the  subjoined  excerpts.  The  reviewer  opens  bis 
nrtide  with  a  reference  to  the  histories  that  appeared  before  the  Revolution,  and  after  having 
■liown  that  the  Protestant  writers  subsequent  to  the  Reformation  were  utterly  devoid  of  that 
feariess  love  of  truth  and  popular  liberty,  which  distinguished  their  Catholic  predecessors,  he 
(voceeds  with  the  following  observations.  £0. 

rP  to  the  Revolution  no  work  had  ap- .  three  folio  volumes,  which  he  hoped  would 
peared  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  history )  eclipse  the  fame  of  Rapin's ;  but  he  and  they 
of  England.   In  the  reig^  of  Anne  and  George  (  were  soon  forgotten.    In  1747,  Carte,  a  non- 
I.,  Echard  published  a  history  embodying  the  S  juring  clergyman,  published  the  first  volume 
tiatioDal  annals  from  the  Roman  invasion  to)  of  a  history  of  England;  and  in  1750,  1762, 
l€88.    As  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  a  High  S  and  1755,  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  volume, 
C^orchman  and  Tory,  and  therefore  coincided )  which  brought  the  history  down  only  to  1654. 
With  the  prejudices  of  a  vast  body  of  the  na-  ( In  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  particulariy 
UoD,  he   obtained   considerable    popularity. )  of  the  rolls  of  parliament,  and  other  eariy  re- 
Be  was,  however,  soon  superseded  by  Rapin,  (  cords,  he  was  eminently  superior  to  any  of 
Who  in  1725  published  his  history,  in  seven- )  his  predecessors ;  but  he  was  prolix,  diffuse, 
teeo  volumes,  at  the  Hague.    He  was  one  of  |  and  inelegant ;  an  inveterate  Tory,  and  could 
tile  French  Protestants,  whom  the  persecution  (  not  be  safely  followed  in  the  narration  of  any 
of  1685  drove  to  England.    There  he  became  )  transaction  in  which  the  pretensions  of  the 
tutor  in  some  noble  families.    He  attended  ( crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject  came 
'William  III.  in  his  campaigpi  in  this  country ; )  in  collision. 

^rwards  obtained  a  small  pension  from  him, )  Such  was  the  state  of  English  historical 
^  retired  to  Wesel  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  S  literature  when  Hume  entered  the  field.  His 
^re  he  commenced  and  finished  his  history. }  history  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that 
A  few  years  after  its  publication  at  the  Hague,  (  we  must  notice  it  at  greater  length  than  any 
^0  translations  appeared  in  England,  by  Tyn- )  of  its  predecessors.  Hume,  after  the  publica- 
^  and  Kelly.  In  impartiality  and  accuracy  ( tion  of  the  gpneater  part  of  his  essays  and  trea- 
it  was  far  superior  to  any  preceding  history, ;  tises,  was  in  1752  chosen  librarian  to  the  fa- 
>Dd  therefore  maintained  a  high  reputation  (  culty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  and  having 
^r  t  long  time ;  but  Rapin  being  a  fbreigpier, )  thus  the  command  of  a  large  library,  and  con- 
uid  residing  abroad  during  its  composition,  ^  sidering  "the  subject  suited  to  every  capa- 
was  necesstfily  ignorant  of  many  things  which )  city,***  he  betook  himself  to  writing  the  his- 
ao  English  historian  ought  to  have  known.) 
In  1744,  Guthrie,  a  rank   Tory,  published  (     *Seeanaoeoaiitof  hlsUle,by  himself,  p.  9. 
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tory  of  England.    The  first  and  second  yol-x  ed  with  «« profound  philosophical   obsenra- 
umes,  comprising  the  house  of  Stuart,  appeared  )  tions,'*  and  to  acquire  thereby  both  &ine  and 
respectively  in  1754  and  1756 ;  and  in  the  in-  ( profit,  were  the  objects  which  he  sought  to 
terval  between  the  appearance  of  the  two,  he  )  attain »    For  thli  aehieveinent  his  essay  •writ- 
published  his  Natural  History  of  Religion,  ( ing  had  admirably  qualified  him ;  and  the  or- 
Jq  1759  two  more  volumes  followed,  coropris-  S  dinaiy  historiet,  and  especially  Carte's,  so  Ar 
ing  the  history  of  the  house  of  Tudor ;  and  in )  as  it  went,  supplied  the  materials.    By  sods 
1761,  two  more,  completing  the  series  back  S  he  has  been  called  the  copjriat  of  Carte;  bol 
to  the  Roman  invasion.    In  1768,  he  received )  it  is  of  no  importance  what  particular  histsr- 
an  invitation  from  Lord  Hertford,  to  attend  ( ian  he  copied,  since  as  he  himself  had  aot 
him  in  his  embassy  to  Paris,  with  a  near  pros- )  time  or  inclination  to  refer  to  the  origioil 
pect  of  being  made  secretary ;  was  soon  alter-  ( sources  of  history,  he  must  have  copied  seat 
wards  appointed  secretary,  and  in  the  sum- )  one.*    He  afiected  originality  not  as  a  hi8(D^ 
mer  of  1765,  on  Lord  Hertford's  coming  to }  ian,  but  as  a  philosophical  commentator  oa 
this  country  as  lord  lieutenant,  was  left  there  \  history ;  his  acquaintance  with  English  his- 
as  chargi  d'affairei,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  )  tory  was  too  slight  to  enable  him  to  set  ap  M 
of  Richmond,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  \  an  original  historian.    He  hunts  out  no  oiigi- 
In  1767,  he  received  the  appointment  of  under- /nal  documents,  ransacks  no  records,  lefotei 
secretary  of  state,  from  Mr.  Conway,  which  ( no  long-received  statements  on  matters  of  6c^ 
he  held  till  1769.    He  had  acted  as  secretary  )  combats  no  prejudices,  except  after  a  popubr 
to  General  St.  Clair  in  1746,  in  an  incursion  ( fashion  that  esdiibits  no  research,  and  tint 
on  the  coast  of  France,  and  in  1747  and  1748, ;  renders  his  opposition  more  pleasing  than  Isi 
in  his  military  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna }  silence  or  assent,  and  never  scrutinizes  tlM 
and  Turin.  S  authorities  which  he  cites ;  for,  as  wu  wd 

The  fact  of  Hume*s  having  spent  so  much  )  observed  by  an  admirer  of  his, — ^who  migbt 
of  his  time  in  the  composition  of  literary  and  ( exclaim,  **  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  tbei 
philosophical  essays  was  considered  by  many  /  still," — though  the  *<  cabalistic  array  of  namct, 
as  a  proof  of  his  unfitness  for  the  task  of  wri-  \  and  syllables,  and  fig^ures,  at  the  foot  of  hii 
ting  a  history  of  England.  But  this  was  the  )  pages,'*  may  **  betray  the  reader  into  a  belief 
very  sort  of  preparation  that  secured  to  him  ( that  the  histoiy  has  resulted  from  a  carefiil 
the  fame  which  he  acquired,  as  it  imparted  ]  comparison  of  testimonies,"  yet  on  "a  man 
to  his  style  a  polish,  brilliancy  and  beauty,  /  minute  examination  of  the  authorities,"  k 
which  could  not  have  been  well  attained  dur-  s  will  find  that  they  were  merely  taken  np  al 
ing  a  long  devotion  to  historical  composition. )  second-band.f 

Hume  having  acquired  his  style,  had  all  that  (  Hume  has  been  eulogised  for  his  knowledge 
he  wanted  to  write  such  a  history  as  he  wrote. )  of  the  human  heart,  as  exhibited  in  his  di- 
In  the  composition  of  this  work  he  deviated  ( lineation  of  character.  We  confess  that  we 
little  from  the  track  which  he  had  so  long )  could  never  see  the  justice  of  this  eulogfi 
pursued;  it  is  from  first  to  last  evidently  the  ( He  certainly  strings  together  very  prettily 
work  of  an  essayist  and  **  philosopher,''  who  )  antithetical  catalogues  of  virtues  and  viceii 
regarded  truth  as  subordinate  to  effect,  and  ( merits  and  defects,  and  appends  them  to  the 
looked  to  his  own  ends,  personal  and  philoso-  )  names  of  James,  Charles,  &c.,  as  the  case 
phical,  more  than  to  any  other  sublunary  oh-  /  may  be.^  No  doubt  in  the  preparation  d 
jects.  To  apologise  for  the  misconduct  of  S  these  catalogues  he  exhibits  an  acquaintance 
the  Stuarts,  to  write  down  the  British  consti- )  with  the  names  of  a  great  many  good  and  bad 
tution,  as  well  as  the  Christian  religion,  or  at  \ 
least  so  much  of  both  as  were  not  then  ad-  /     *  See  the  qucstioa  how  far  he  may  be  eonfii' 

mired  by  the  higher  orde«  of  the  .Ute;  to    SS;J;|^Pyj;J;f,^i,*;"?r'  "'^"^   ^ 
compose,  in  furtherance  of  these  meritorious  )     f  See  (^uart.  Rev.  vol.  zxxiv.  pp.  249-50.  kt, 

views,  an  agreeable,  interesUng,  romantic,    -  *  ^T^/'^'L!"'?"*^?  ****  ^^'i^f^^li"^ 
,     .,  .        ,„,.,,.       ®  .  *)I.  and  Charkfl  I.  vol.  v.  p.  154,  aad  vol.  vu. 

saleable  version  of  English  history,  interspers- )  p.  146. 
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qaalltiea,  uid  no  nnaU  tact  in  bis  mode  of )  ground  to  think  that  either  the  reasons  which 
•rraaging  them ;  but  who  can  place  the  slight-  ( Hume  has  adduced,  or  indeed  any  other,  wera 
eat  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  his  delineations  ?  )  urged  in  opposition  to  the  grant ;"  and  it  is 
▲nd  if  they  are  not  true,  what  is  the  use  of  \  not  improbable  that  if  they  had  been  urged, 
them  ?    And  in  either  case  how  can  a  histo-  ( **  the  utterer  would  have  been  expelled,  or 
rian  be  said  to  exhibit  any  extraordinary  merit,  )  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  it  is  certain  that  )ie 
merely  because  having  the  actions  of  his  per-  ( would  not  have  been  heard  with  any  degree 
■ouget  given,  be  guesses  at  some  of  the  quali-  )  of  attention  or  even  patience."*    In  short,  it 
ties  that  protnbly  tended  to  produce  them  ?       ( is  only  by  the  exquisite  style  of  Hume  and  a 
This  practice  of  delineating  character  has  /  few  ottiers,  that  this  most  profitless  exercise 
been  ao  much  eulogised,  and  so  generally  con-  ( of  imagination  and  pedantry  has  been  hitherto 
sidered  a  proof  of  great  historical  abilities,  S  rendered  just  barely  tolerable, 
fliat  we  must  be  excused  for  adding  a  few  oh-  \     But  with  the  narrative  of  facts,  he  inter* 
lervations.    It  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  ( weaves  philosophical  observations,  at  onca 
and    Roman  writers,  and   particularly  from  /just,  beautiful  and  profound.    So  say  his  ad- 
Tacitus,  who  is  commonly  looked  up  to  as  s  mirers.    There  is  scaroely  a  work  in  the  lan- 
the  standard  model.    But  no  one  would  say  )  guage  so  generally  known  as   his   history, 
that  Tacitus  was  a  scrupulously  truthful  his-  (  Why  then  do  we  never  see  any  of  these  pro* 
tnrian,  or  that  he  would  spoil  the  effect  of  one  )  found  philosophical  observations  quoted  by 
of  his  finely -labored  periods,  by  the  addition  ?  any  one?    If  there  were  anything  noble,  gen- 
or  subtraction  of  a  fact  or  an  epithet,  in  obe-  \  erous,  or  wise  in  them,  is  it  probable  that  they 
^nce  to  the  demands  of  historical  justice.  )  would  be  so  utterly  neglected?    I'ake  up  any 
If  we  must  imitate  the  writers  of  antiquity  ( of  his  volumes,  examine  it  with  the  utmost 
ill  attributing  qualities  and  motives,  why  not )  attention,  and  in  vain  will  you  look  for  an 
also   imitate  them  in  attributing  speeches  ?  ( idea  exhibiting  the  slightest  wish  for  the  ad- 
Tbe  reason  plaiuly  is,  that  we  are  at  this  day  )  vancement  of  liberty  or  the  repression  of  des* 
and  in  these  degpnees  of  latitude,  too  pbleg-  ( potism,  or  the  improvement  in  any  manner 
ttiatie  and  unimaginative  to  believe  in  the  )  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  or  involving  any 
aatbcnticity  of  such  orations.    Why  then  tol-  \  principle  which  would  be  useful  in  directing 
tnte  the  practice  of  assigning  motives  and  S  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  a  family  or  a 
qualities,  merely  because  it  is  in  some  slight )  nation.    Ho :  his  philosophy,  as  it  has  been 
4egree   less  improbable  that  our  historians  \  called,  is  little  more  than  the  well-rounded 
bave  had  some  means  of  becoming  acquainted  )  flippancies   of  a  cold-hearted   metaphysical 
with  the  motives  and  qualities  of  the  person-  ( cynic,  infidel,  and  slave,  endeavoring  to  turn 
ages  whom  they  represent,  than  that  they  pro-  ]  into  ridicule  whatever  plain,  honest,  and  reli* 
eared  vtrbatim  reports  of  their  speeches  ?    But  ( gious  freemen  love  and  venerate. 
Ibe  day  is  approaching,  if  it  have  not  already  (     It  seems  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  a  wri- 
come,  when  we  shall  exercise  the  same  phleg-  )  ter  of  Hume's  infidel  opinions,  should  have 
matic  common  sense  in  both  cases,  and  scout  ( been  so  long  the  favorite  historian  of  Protest- 
the  one  absurdity  as  well  as  the  other.    So  )  ant  England.     It  is  easily  explained.     We 
warped  was  Hume's  mind  by  the  habitual  ( now  and  then  hear  at  Conservative  festivals, 
aubatittttion  of  imagination  for  research,  that  j  of  the  **  piety  of  our  ancestors ;"  but  if  we  look 
he.  Mors  m^'ortna,  attributes  speeches  as  well  (  closely  to  the  history  of  the  last  century,  we 
as  motives  and  qualities.    Thus  Fox  charge^  ( find  that  at  the  period  in  which  Hume  wrote, 
him  with  employing  •*  several  pages  in  giving  )  there  was  no  real  religious  feeling  among  the 
the  arguments  which  he  affirms  were  made  S  classes  for  whose  good  wishes  he  was  solici- 
ise  of,  as  he  gives  us  to  understand,  in  the  )  tons.    In  literary  and  political  circles  infi- 
Honse  of  Commons,  for  and  against  the  ques-  ( delity  was  the  test  of  an  hommt  tPtqirU  ;  and 
Uon"  of  the  giant  of  the  revenue  to  Jamet  1 1., ;  in  proof  of  a  man's  being  **  no  very  great  wit," 
though  Fox  could  not  "find  either  firom  tra*  ( 

dition   or  fiom   contemporaiy  writers,  any  )  •  History  of  Jaaies  II.,  p.  119. 
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k  Engtand  for  parliamentary  refonn,  the  ex-  s  forms  of  government  which  were  all  but  ab- 
dtement  of  the  popular  mind  thereby  created,  f  solute,  he  knew  not  the  nature  of  the  com- 
asd  the  inquiries  consequently  made  into  the  {  men  law  or  constitution,  or  liberties  of  Eng* 
aaiire  of  our  constitutional  rights,  we  should  )  land ;  had  none  of  the  feelings  of  an  English 
bare  been  roost  probably,  long  ere  now,  in  ( freeman ;  but  looked  upon  despotism  as  the 
the  same  state  as  every  other  Protestant  mon- )  government  of  every  civilized  country,  and 
archy  in  Europe — Prussia,  Hanover,  Den-  (  freedom  as  the  remnant  of  those  liberties  en- 
mark,  Sweden,  &c.  &c. — and  Englishmen  |  joyed  by  man  in  his  natural  state,  and  which 
wouki  be  now  in  all  the  conceit  of  slavery  (  should  be  withdrawn  from  him  as  soon  as  he 
and  enlightenment,  denouncing  the  freedom,  \  was  completely  reclaimed  from  barbarism, 
as  well  as  the  creed  of  their  fathers.  We )  He  was  in  resility  not  much  better  qualified 
mutt  not  therefore  wonder  that  Hume  adopted  {  for  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  England* 
or  accommodated  his  work  to  the  feelings  of)  than  would  be  any  of  the  metaphysical  pAito- 
tiw  times,  and  that  we  find  him  invariably  s  sophe  essayists  attached  to  the  courts  of  Prus- 
•d?ocating  despotism  aikl  its  agents,  and  ridi- )  sia,  Denmark,  Sweden  or  Hanover.  Or,  to 
caliog  liberty  and  all  who  loved  it.  \  make  the  parallel  complete,  who  would  ez« 

Hame  was  in  reality  unqualified  in  all  points )  pect  from  an  employ^  and  petmonnavrt  of  any 
batons  for  writing  a  history  of  England.    To  I  of  those  governments,  a  bold,  honest,  impar- 
Qiderstand  the  conduct  of  a  Christian  ])eople, )  tial  and  accurate  history  of  the  country  now 
^  should  have  had  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  (  under  its  control — before  it  was  *'  reformed*' 
Christian ;  to  understand  the  conduct  of  the  )  and  enslaved — of  its  constitutional  rights,  and 
l^glish  people,  he  should  have  had  some  of  /  its  struggles  in  defence  of  them ;  of  the  means 
Qle  feelings  of  an  Englishman ;  to  understand  (  by  which  those  rights  were  abolished,  and 
their  struggles  for  their  liberties,  he  should  ( those  struggles  suppressed,  and  Protestantism 
^ave  had  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  freeman,  (  and  slavery  established  and  perpetuated ;  and 
tad  some  notion  of  what  those  liberties  origi- )  above  all,  of  the  arts  by  which  the  nation  was 
llalJj  were ;  to  understand  the  effeet  of  new  \  deluded  into  the  belief,  that  the  new  creed 
laws  and  circumstances  on  the  character  of)  aiid  new  government  were  not  imposed  upon 
the  eonstitution,'  he  should  have  known  the  ( them  by  force  and  fraud,  but  were  the  results 
nature  of  that  constitution;  to  do  justice  to )  of  their  own  free  will,  and  that  come  what 
the  erown,  as  well  as  to  the  people,  he  should  (  may,  the  new  supply  of  Gospel  light  was 
WA  have  been  a  partisan  of  either;  to  narrate  }  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  that  they  had 
cocreetly  the  events  of  sixteen  centuries,  and  \  lost  ?    As  a  Scotchman,  Hume  was  the  zeal- 
pardculariy  the  controverted  points  of  English )  ous  apologist  of  that  Scotch  family  who  were 
story,  he  should  have  been  a  learned,  pains- )  among  England's  greatest  oppressors.     But 
taldng,  diligent  investigator,  habituated   to  j  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  long  catar 
pause  firequently  before  he  committed  him-  /  logue  of  his  disqualifications  as  to  the  ehar- 
•eirto  any  one  version  of  a  disputed  transac-  s  acter  of  a  correct  and  impartial  historian ;  his 
tioii ;  to  look  to  facts  more  than  to  the  abstract )  proudest  admirers  do  not  now  affect  to  say 
results  which   some   system  of  philosophy  \  that  he  has  the  slightest  pretensions. 
laigfat  deduce  from  them ;  and,  above  all,  to  ;     Hume  soon  acquired  an  eztraordinsiy  popn* 
▼aloe  plain  truth  more  than  fine  writing.    It  ( larity,  and  maintained  it  for  a  long  time, 
is  obvious  from  what  we  have  already  stated,  { though  he  was  at  once  assailed  by  English- 
that  in  all  these  particulars  Hume  was  pre- )  men.  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen,  for  a  multitude 
eminently  deficient.    He  was  not  a  Christian  \  of  offences  against  the  place  and  duty  of  a 
Dor  an  En^ishman.     Prior  to  writing  his )  historian :  by  the  first  for  seeming  <*  to  take  a 
history,  be  had  not  spent  two  years  altogether  (  particular  pleasure  in  degrading  the  national 
ii  Eni^and.    Having  lived  almost  exclusively )  character  of  the  people  of  England  ;"*  by  the 
is  Scotland  and  on  the  continent  under  the  (  second  for  his  fidsification  of  every  event  af» 
civil  law,  which  is  generally  considered  as| 
having  a  tendency  to  despotism,  and  under)         •  See  Tower's  Tracts,  vol.  ill.  p.  24S. 
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feeting  the  characten  of  the  natire  and  Ca- )  W  two  ceotiiiMa  bciiet.  As  w«  may  be 
tholic  Irish,  and  by  the  last  for  the  imnational  S  sapposed  to  be  too  nmch  prejodiced  agaiiit 
feelingi  which  he  displays  in  speaking  of)  him  to  be  received  aa  aathoritatiTeailnteiifif 
0eotch  men  and  things ;  and  by  all,  English,  s  his  merits,  we  shall  cite  a  few  passages  fam 
Irish  and  Scotch,  who  were  not  Tories  or  /  writers  whose  religious  partialities  are  agaiMi 
Churchmen,  for  his  partiality  to  absolute  mon-  \  us. 

vchjT,  ignorance  of  history  and  indifference )  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  QumUHi 
to  truth.  At  first  these  attacks  served  only  ( Rariew,  to  which  we  have  ahvady  refemi 
to  bring  him  into  notoriety ;  but  as  the  con- )  as  admitting  that  Hume  took  up  his  aathon- 
lest  for  religious  liberty  thickened,  and  Ca- 1  ties  at  second-hand,  contrasts  the  rules  Ini 
tfaolics  and  dissenters  acquired  more  power )  down  by  him,  in  his  Esaay  on  HHradn,  Ar 
and  spirit,  and  felt  more  disposed  to  refute  his )  examining  into  the  character  of  witnesni, 
misstatements,  as  the  people  generally  began  \  the  value  of  authorities,  and  the  weight  if 
to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  original )  evidence,  with  his  own  practice  in  cod|MS> 
character  of  the  government  and  constitution,  \  ing  his  history ;  and  adds,  that  he  does  not  o^ 
ta  new  evidences  respecting  the  transactions )  serve  **  the  obvious  rule  of  avoiding  to  addaei  ^ 
which  he  records  came  to  light,  and  his  read-  ( secondary  evidence,  when  an  original  nit*  c 
eiB  became  more  rigorous  in  examining  into  his  )  ness  can  be  obtained."^  Anotiier  writer  ii  a 
authorities,  and  more  attentive  to  the  charges  ?  the  same  periodical,  who  was  so  aidenC  ai  k 
against  him,  his  ignorance,  errors  and  mis- )  admirer  of  Hume  as  to  say  that  his  hiftaij 
representations,  appeared  so  glaringly,  that  ( **  can  no  more  be  supplanted  by  anything  ebe  \r 
his  staunchest  admirers  were  obliged  to  admit  { on  the  same  subject,  than  Macbeth,  or  tk  il 
them.  Curry  exposed  his  misstatements  with  )  Paradue  Lo*l,  or  the  Dwuiad,'*  yet  adiaittc' 
regard  to  the  civil  wars  in  this  country ;  Birch  ^  that  since  <*  new  lights  as  to  the  detaib  if 
with  regard  to  Glamorgan's  commission  from  )  many  of  the  moat  important  periods  have  beri 
Charles  I. ;  Laing  with  regard  to  the  reigns  of)  pouring  on  the  world  in  floods,  since  Hvai 
the  Stuarts  in  Scotland ;  and  Millar  and  Bro-  /  wrote,**  « the  application  of  a  firm,  thougk 
die  with  regard  to  the  civil  government  of  (respectful  hand,  to  correct  admitted  errofl 
£ngland, — the  first  of  the  two  latter  gentle-  /  and  to  fill  up  inconvenient  blanks,  would  bt 
men  directing  a  great  part  of  four  octavo  vol-  (  sure  of  a  zealous  reception.*'t  In  anoths 
umes  against  him,  and  the  second  devoting  )  number  of  the  same  periodical,  we  find  anodMr 
four  octavo  volumes  exclusively  to  proving  (  writer  complaining  of  the  disadvantages  aril' 
his  misrepresentation  of  the  character  of  the  J  ing  from  the  popularity  of  so  erroneous  a  hit* 
English  government  in  every  age  to  which  /  tory,  and  saying  thai  it  is  the  "ineritahh 
his  history  extends,  and  especially  from  the  ( consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  voy 
accession  of  the  Tudors  to  the  Revolution. )  masterly  work  as  the  acknowledged,  the  ii* 
These  are  the  principal  writers  against  him,  ( thorised  history  of  any  particular  time  or 
whom  we  just  now  recollect ;  but  several  /  country,  that  if  it  does  not  arrest  the  fist 
others,  equally  learned  and  zealous,  appeared  (  progress  of  inquiry,  it  prevents  the  geaefll 
against  him  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  on  al- )  dissemination  of  any  subsequent  discoreri« 
most  every  material  statement  in  his  work, }  in  the  same  province;"  that  *< where  one  mil 
he  was  clearly  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  par-  S  of  letters,  or  one  inquiring  lover  of  truth, 
tial,  superficial  or  worse ;  and  though  his  style  )  reads  the  less  attractive  but  more  accunte 
and  toryism  still  induced  Protestant  schools  j  statement,  hundreds  content  themselves  witk 
and  families  to  retain  him  as  an  agreeable  in- )  the  agreeable  or  eloquent  original :  and  tfaitf 
atruetor  for  youth,  no  man  turned  to  him  as  \  errors  which  have  been  exploded  for  yen* 
an  authority,  and  his  credit  as  a  historian,  was )  from  the  historic  belief  of  the  better  informed 
gone  for  ever.  "  Clitarchi  probatur  ingenium,  {  few,  remain  inveterately  moulded  up  with  the 
fides  infamatur,'*  says  Quintillian  (Insti.  Ora- )  popular  instruction;'*  that  though  <*  no  one 
tor.  lib.  X.  c.  1)  of  a  historian  who  is  now  as  / 
forgotten  as  Hume  will  be,  not  seventeen,  <     •  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  S49.  f  Vol.  xlvi.  p.  6. 
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Id  thmk  of  reiding;  Newton  in  the  pre-  ( had  been  just  quoted]  that  history  is  mana- 
it  day  at  a  complete  treatise  on  optics;"  \  factured  by  indolent  and  partial  writers,  who 
M  though  eren  the  staunchest  Tory  most  v  having  a  talent  for  narrative,  being  careless  of 
admit  the  deficiencies  of  Hume,  and  acknow- 1  truth,  omit  the  facts  which  do  not  suit  thea, 
ledge  that  from  the  public  documents  alone  (  and  invent  circumstances  to  fill  up  blanks  in 
that  have  come  to  light  since  he  wrote,  it  is  /  their  materials  or  save  themselves  the  trouble 
impossible  that  his  work  should  be  a  perfect  (  of  research,  making  their  fancy  subservient 
or  an  accurate  history  of  our  country,  yet  to  }  to  the  purpose  which  they  may  have  in  view, 
how  many  is  Hume  the  ne  plut  uUra  of  au-  (  of  exalting  a  party  or  an  individual.    There 

tiioiity ! Thus  is  error  perpetuated  S  are  more  misrepresentations  than  sentences 

and  canonized  by  genius,  and  the  work  which  ( in  the  passage  we  have  now  cited."*    Ano- 
leflects  the  highest  credit  on  a  national  litera- ;  ther  writer,  in  a  subsequent  volume,  says  that 
tare,  and  during  its  first  days  is  a  source  of  c  *<  Hume's  summaries  of  the  conflicting  views 
uamiDgled  good,  by  promulgating  and  impres- ;  of  different  parties  at  particular  eras,*'  though 
sng  valuable   knowledge  upon  the   public  (  admired  for  their  clearness,  brevity  and  plau- 
mind  in  the  most  effective  manner,  becomes  /  sibility,  yet  « in  reality  belong  rather  to  ooa- 
incidentally  the  cause  of  some  mischief  and  sjeclural\  than  to  authentic  history ;"  that  there 
letards  the  free  promulgation  oi  truth."*   Such )  is  not  one  of  the  forms  of  partiality  to  which 
condemnations  extorted   from  such   zealous  ;  the  practice  of  writing  history  in  accordance 
edmirvrs  render  comment  superfluous.    The  <  with  a  theory  gives  rise,  «of  which  he  does 
Kortk  Jhn/aiean  Meoitw,  a  journal  published )  not  afford  habitually  the  strong^t  examples ;" 
al  Boston,  thus  speaks  of  Hume:  "At  this S that  bis  misrepresentations  "are  eveiy  day 
lime  of  day  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on )  more  known  and  admitted,  and  the  unosten- 
tiw  fimlts  of  Hume's   History  of  England. )  tatious  labors  of  his  correctors  have  already 
Uke  all  great  evils,  this  one  has  at  length  ( shaken  the  very  foundations  of  his  authority 
wrought  its  own  cure.    His  misrepresenta- >  with  all  intelligent  readers;"  that  *<  it  contains 
tioBS  are  now  so  glaring,  that  the  very  party  ( more  irreconcileable,  and  indeed  more  con- 
he  intended  to  aid  has  been  obliged  to  turn  /  tradictory  statements  than  are  to  be  found  in 
against  him  in  self-defence.    In  nothing  is  (any  historical  work  in  existence;"  and  that 
the  progress  of  liberal  opinions  more  clearly  )  in  firodie's  work  he  "is  convicted  of  so  many 
ihown  than  in  the  fate  of  this  historian.    Not- 1  inaccuracies  and  partial  stetements  that  we 
withitinding  the  charms  of  his  style  and  the  )  really  think  his  credit  among  historians,  for 
vigor  of  his   intellect,   no   Englishman   of  (correctness  of  assertion  will  be  soon  nearly  as 
pretends  now-a-days  to  justify  or  defend  )  low  as  it  has  long  been  with  theologians  for 
....  That  any  instructor  in  our  day  ( orthodoxy  of  belief.  "^ 
ahonld  place  his  work  in  the  hands  of  a  youth, )     In  1771,  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Henry's 
leaving  him  to  suppose  that  it  contained  the  )  history  appeared ;  in  1793,  the  sixth  and  last, 
tmth,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise.  S  and  the  intervening  volumes  at  different  in- 
It  is  certain  that  in  England  his  authority  as  /  tervals  between  these  two  periods.    Dr.  Henry 
to  any  event  subsequent  to  the  Tudor  dynasty  ( proposed  to  continue  the  work  down  to  his 
woold  be  received  with  ridicule."t     *<  His ;  own  time,  in  ten  books,  but  died  in  1790,  when 
historical  inaccuracy  is  now  so  clearly  proved,  (  he  had  all  but  completed  the  sixth  book  or 
that  he  never  will  be  cited  as  an  authority  in )  volume,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  ac- 
matters  <^  fact  again.''^    "At  this  time  of  (cession  of  Edward  VI.    Each  volume  was 
day  nobody  thinks  of  placing  reliance  upon  j  divided  into  seven  chapters,  for  the  history 
the  account  of  the  Briti^  Revolution  given  by  (  of  civil  and  military,  of  ecclesiastical,  of  legal 
Mr.  Hume.*'§    The  Edmlntrgh  Review  says,  { and  constitutional,  and  of  literary  affairs ;  of 
""It  is  thus  [an  extract  from  Hume's  histoiy )  aits,  of  commerce,  and  of  manners.    In  the 


•  VoL  1.  pp.  S05.6.  f  Vol.  zxiz.  p.  266. 

t  VoL  zniv.  p.  149.      §  Vol.  zxzvii.  p.  165. 


*  Vol.  zzxix.  p.  90. 
'  Tbe  italics  we  only  oopy. 
Vol.  zl.  pp.  93,  97,  99,  106. 
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iMKht  iif  Gr».i."  l"v.i .   Ji  '-*  ir-  i-"-:  5"-f  i  i:-»*T*r.  :c  K--  12  -mt-T.  n  irc^  be  iwr  p 

««iTi2«H.  rrjt  -.-.IT*--*  :-.    r.--   i^-;   = -i-7  r:T-er!-.:-is 'jc  fwri'-i:*-    At :»  c^xe  of  Ik 

yg»..«»    ji.*f  f  :  r=..r  ■-'^  **?»   :.t..:*-:  ii*:  '»ir.  t-mt-"-*  £*^*nJT  ;**ir  "  j  fz^  ieirit 

r»»>  -orr*  :r  i-erv-rs.  ::r  ti-*  :»:   ---r.:i«  "fi'L-ii  •o  ::»•  irs  dc  r«»ce  son  eia  ibif 

«f  ts*  jfcL--:      Ti- •  "»:ri   ^t:  ?:'i.«..:-»n:.*  ^fci  <T*r  irt- b*:*:re;  :=«  i£:*jaoc far Cilh»> 

pMserM  j'.r  a  .r'.cr  -=.■•.  •■^t*.  i^xs  ir_-:ri*_i-  —  r  «iii.i^l"«t.rc   isi   pariiiaKtin'  rein 

^  to  t>*   .:.<?•*».  vr  i**-re  :':r  :ri:rr.i*---  *x :;:*•!    i_*c"i5Sn;^    lac    ircarr :  histonal 

m^jB  kr-n.  irj.   r:c-*rt»  li:   =Lir-*r?.  ".-.i^c*  wear  cazi-uK-i  Ci:  Lfti  laia  hkUa 

wtKa  pr«»<*^---r  »T::*r»  'r^:  r^r'.-s ::*•:.  ftc  ---i-sr  li*  cist  azsc  oOKari'v  cc  is«:  "4 

^tiik  rf  ^rI-?§-  =;*■£**.  €-ta**.«.  tr»*t:*«  i>:t«  ali.  mt.  aiE*TT  *?ri2Z  -?  to  unnt 

a»i  ptce*i''.«-    H:»eT»r.  '^^^  rr.*  wu  -ct  — <  ex4c:  :n;-JjL  irrwrwctiTe  of  Mctixiu* 

good,  tfae  *m:ir'^— ■?--  wii   -Lr.i.:inl.  lii  poii-ial  c^fct*.    To  tij  new  van  of 4i 

mizuc  «p  th«  a5i-rf  of  E-rlari  2^-:  S<-^:-  psb^c  mL^c.  tae  bis&on«f  tbcc  in  the  Bsirt 

bwl  led  to  ^r.'.ix.*j  tii  c-:-!Lf-?:>- :  ary:  u  were  Q«^::«i.    Tber  werewiitieoibradA 

thete  Cukltf  w*r*  ij-coTered,  tie  ro>Uirirr  of  reader*  w bo  »ior:e«i  ererr  staieaeotipa 

of  the  work  zr»,i-ii.'iT  z.199^  k^nr.  L-^i  i:  i«  imr..  were  zjo:  c-^hoos  in  orertiaubDf  Mthflb* 

never  lik«iT  ro  re'. Ire.  tief.  a£.d  cist 00k  aprenb  to  pcvjiMiiee  m' 

As  abhd3:i.^Lt«  ezA  s*\*<x  rorioE«  of  his-  philosophical  sp«c:iLatioBS  tor  hisioiT.  M 

torj  do  not  coc^i  witiiL  the  nr.^  of  otzr  pre-  knowlec^e  was  low  spreading:  boob  vtaK^ 

iCBt  inqoirr,  we  pass  br  Mr.   Sharon  Tur-  had  been  before  con&ned  to  the  leaned  fF>> 

Ber*s  history*  of  the  Ar.ziy>-Saxo!i«.  a^  sereral  were  now  in  everj  body's  hands:  opiMM 

oClierwork5,which.ur.cero:her circumstances,  which  bad  nerer  been  questioned  vereB^ 

Bi^t  be  entl'Je«i  to  some  notice.  scouted  with  ridicule :  ererr  reader  coDCcini 

We  hare  tow  earned  ill  the  histories  of  himself  as  cap^e  of  theorising  as  the  hiH^ 

EBg:iand  from  which  a  selection  could  have  riin :  and  all  with  one  voice  demanded  M 

been  made  ihiity  years  sir.ce:  and  will  the  which  is  tbe  onlj  proper  substratnm fcril 

reader  wonder  any  lonzer  at  our  hesitation,  speculations   in  morals   and    politics-' piA 

or  at  Hame*s  success :    If  the  lat:er  had  con-  well  -  authenticated,    unvarnished   bcti,  at 

tinued  to  maintain  the  position  which  he  then  spumed  with  contempt  that  oootleT  miitfli 

occapied,  aiid  had  gone  down  to  posterity  as  of  romance  and  philosophy  with  which  tktf 

tbe  standard  and  favorite  historian  of  £ng-  fathers  bad  been  deli«fated.    A  new  histty 

land,  would  it  not  have  been  the  deep<.-5t  hu-  was  therefore  wanted :   it  appeared  fios  > 

miliation    to   Englishmen,   jealous    of  their  quarter  from  which  it  could  have  bees  Im^ 

country's  fame,  that  she  should   be  known  expected. 

[to  bc  coxtisue©.] 


DESULTORY  SKETCHES  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  MARYLAND. 

BT    BCr.^AK3   C.   CAXraCLL,  ESQ. 

Xo.  IV. 

MEMOIB   or  THE  REV.  JOHN   FRA.VCIS  XOBAXVILLE.* 

WE  have  seen  the  faithful  missionary,  zeal  that  won  tbe  applause  of  all,  compefled 
after  having  devoted  his  manhood^s  to  abandon  tbe  field  of  his  valuable  labofs  •• 
prime  to  the  service  of  the  inhabitants  of;  a  fugitive.  Honored  and  revered  bytbenr- 
Cajemie,  of  eveiy  class,  with  a  fidelity  and  {  age  natives,  obeyed  and  loved  bj  tbe  ocgn 

*  ConHinaed  Cram  ^i^  443. 
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KlictB  of  his  own  countrymen  )where,having  been  despoiled  of  their  property 
outcast  and  a  wanderer.  Bane-  \  at  home,  they  were  in  many  instances  depend- 
ifidelity!  whose  false  philosophy  I  eot  on  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens,  until 
he  most  polished  people  into  ( their  ingenuity  devised  some  means  of  making 
ants,  and  under  the  name  of  ( their  education  and  industry  subservient  to 
}ned  the  most  despotic  intoler- !  their  wants.*    Many  French  priests,  unable 

( to  find  emplo3rment  on  the  missions  in  this 
iller  his  arrival  in  Norfolk,  Rev.  \  country,  devoted  their  talents  and  time  to  the 
l^  embarked  in  a  packet  for  fial-  ( instruction  of  youth,  and  to  other  literary  and 
ould  be  but  reasonable  to  expect  \  scientific  pursuits.     The  distinguished  Mr. 

years  labor  among  the  inhabi- )  Dubourg,  afterwards  founder  and  president  of 
nne,'  he  was  furnished  with  the  (  St.  Mary's  College,  and  successively  Bishop 
oyiog  a  comfortable  repose  for, )  of  Louisiana,  Montauban,  and  Archbishop  of 
w  years.  But  although  he  had  (  Besan^on,  was  preceptor  in  the  family  of  the 
/  Dorado^  he  brought  no  gold  )  late  Chevalier  Bemabeu,  then  Spanish  consul 
n.  On  his  arrival  in  Baltimore,  (  for  the  State  of  Maryland ;  and  the  same  dis- 
le  means  wherewith  to  pay  the  \  tinguished  priest,  also  became,  for  a  short 
\  packet  for  his  passage.  Leav-  ( time,  an  instructor  in  the  academy  of  Madame 
:  in  pledge,  he  hastened  to  St.  (  Lacomb,  an  accomplished  lady  of  St.  Domin- 
>rocured  money  from  the  rever- )  go,  who,  by  a  series  of  disasters  was  deprived 
n  of  that  Seminary,  with  which  ( of  her  husband  and  of  her  large  property,  and 
•assage  and  redeemed  his  trunk.  )  being  compelled  to  support  herself  by  her  own 
t  being  to  present  himself  to  the  (  exertions,  about  the  year  1795,  opened  a  fe- 
|uired  for  the  episcopal  palace.  {  male  boarding  school  of  the  highest  rank, 
trwards  to  describe  with  gaiety  (  where  many  of  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  ac- 
n  being  shewn  the  place  of  resi-  \  quired  that  mental  culture  and  graceful  polish, 
primate  of  the  Catholic  Church  )  which,  beautifully  blended,  have  contributed 

In  a  small  room  of  the  humble  (  so  much  to  the  blessing  and  the  charm  of  so- 
Iding  which  adjoined  St.  Peter's  )  ciety,  in  a  city  whose  hospitality  to  the  exile 
served  as  a  dwelling  house  for  (  entitled  it  to  benediction. 
>p  and  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's, )  When  Rev.  Mr.  MoranvilU  left  Cayenne 
11^  presented  himself  to  the  Rt.  ( he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and 
roll,  whose  diocess  was,  at  that )  was,  of  course,  unable  to  make  himself  useful 
lole  United  States.  The  good  (  as  a  missionary  priest,  in  Baltimore,  even  had 
markable  for  sweetness  and  be-  S  an  opening  been  presented.  The  several  de- 
nners,  received  him  with  a  kind- )  partments  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  were  al- 
oke  a  welcome  to  his  heart,  and  ^  ready  filled  by  able  instructors — learned  cler- 
1  that  he  had  found  a  safe  asylum  ) 

iy  persecutions  which  then  rav-        •  "The  wfcnU  of  the  French  Conrention  at  Cape 

.     P  ..  11  (  FrancoUt  having  tendered  their  liberty  to  such 

ch  of  his  native  land.  /  slaves  as  shoold  take  up  arms  against  the  former 

to  the  emigration  from  France,  ( government  of  Hispaniola,  Gcu.  Galbaod  and 

...  .  1  1.1    •   u  V    (  Admiral  Gambis,  attacked  the  town,  and  it  was 

B  of  the  most  respectable  inhabi-  j  oiu„dered  and  burnt  by  the  seamen  and  negroes, 

k>mingo,  escaping  from  the  mas-  (  2Ut  June,  (1793)  and  on  9th  July,  fifty-thrcu 

,     ,  ut.      e        *     -n  14-  (  vessels,  bearing  about  1,000  whites  and  500  pco- 

,  had  sought  refuge  in  BalUmore, )  ^ic  of  color,  flying  from  the  disaster,  arrived  in 

}  Baltimore.  Many  were  quartered  in  the  houses 
}  of  the  citizens,  who  besides  subscribed  $  12,000 
ber,  1793,  a  deputation  from  the  r  for  the  relief  of  such  as  were  destitute.  Those 
r  of  Versailles,  tnus  addressed  the  ?  more  fortunate,  who  brought  capitals,  entered 
reotion  :  '*  The  citizen  and  the  ?  into  trade,  others  introduoea  new  arts,  or  cultiva* 
lid  acknowledge  no  other  worship  ?  tion  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  snooecding 
erty ;  no  other  altars  but  those  of  /  arrivals  from  the  soothem  and  western  parts  m 
■o  other  priests  but  the  magis-  ?  the  island,  contributed  to  increase  the  wealth  as 
this  speech  was  ordered  to  bo  in-  ?  well  as  the  population  of  the  town."— Griffith's 
Btdletia.  /  Annals  of  Bait.  p.  140. 


BfMm  wiMS  lite  liiBidf;  wm  Agitivw  j  tiiM  pilMli  nho  «M  tdMii  BdOtfpi  Igf 
Itom  poiecutioii— but  wlio  hid  tlie  advmtige  ( their  pkNH  migmlkMit  nid  —HgWBaed  it  If 
of  an  acquaiotance  with  the  Engliah  lao-/ their  oaefiil  UbcM.     Until  1906^ 
gnaga.    With  the  double  motive  of  making  ( Patriek'k  anuJl  ehuch  waa  biiilt»  ft» 
Uffltfielf  oaefiil  in  hia  miniatiy  and  of  earning )  fica  had  but  one  ehwch  In  BdtiiiMra^  nad 
nanpport»heeonunencedthestudyof£ng^i8h,(  too  email  to  contain  at  ono  tiiMi  n  feorfkif 
and  by  hia  interne  application   acquired  a  S  the  Catholic  popolalioib    Bot  flicat  kofy  ■■ 
^pnpetent  knowledge  of  it  in  a  very  alioft  c  with  a  leenndity  of  aanl  aoppfind  ft» 
flme.    He  was  wont  to  aay»  afterwards,  that )  ciency  of  chnrchea  by  the  aaaidolliy  of 
ttme  weeks  were  enough  to  enable  a  well )  labors,  which  mnltipllad  tbo  oiyoitmHiai  tr 
odncated  man  to  master  the  English  grammar.  S  the  fidthful  to  attend  fho  holy  oAoao  of  iril* 
Ha:ving  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the )  gion.    Maaaea  woe  aaid  at'diArent  bomk 
kngnaga*  to  make  his  lessons  intelligible,  \  the  morning  in  8t  Peterla;  nnd  alao  nt  fta 
he  obtained  a  place  as  teacher  in  Madame  >  Seminaiy,  whtn  these  being  no  chmdi  enc^ 
Lneomb'k  academy.    Here,  he  applied  him- 1  ed  ontil  1808»  n  room  in  tbo  old  flcMhay 
aelf  aasidnonsly  to  his  daily  task  of  instruct- )  building  was  setapart  fora  ehapol,  andlhiuoa 
ing  In  geography  and  the  French  language ;  c  open  to  all.    Particular  attentum  waa  psid  li 
learning,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  converse- )  the  religious  instruction  of  the  oolond  p» 
tioB  of  hia  pupils,  to  improve  his  own  know- )  pie,  servants  and  other  poor  penons^  wImi 
ledge  of  English.     He  continued  for  some  S  domeetic  duties  required  their  prsaence  d»rin 
yeais  to  aupport  himself  by  his  labors  of)  the  ordinaiy  bouia  of  bnaineaa.    Mass  wi 
tsnching,  commanding  the  respect  and  esteem  s  celebnted  before  daj,  and  regular  catochsttal 
of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated.*^  But  |  eittreisea,  pioua  ezboitatiooo  and 
while  carefbl  and  happy  not  to  be  burdensome  I  prayers  in  French,  at  the  oamo  eoiy 
toanyof  the  many  friends  whom  his  virtues )  were  the  spiritual  aliment  of  thooa  who^  vli 
and  agreeable  qualities  had  conciliated,  he  c  David,  were  ready  «*to  ]»event  tbo  aaili 
never  lost  sight  of  his  great  vocation  of  "priest )  bless  God."  The  excellent  amngonieal  mail 
of  tiie  moat  high  God."    <<  7\i  «t  SoomiM  m  ?  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moranvill^  fumiahed  to  sack 
mUrmm,*'  was  a  sentence  ever  present  to  his  ( French  families  as  were  able  to  attend  at  «gtt 
mind,  and  engraved  in  his  heart.    A  private )  o'clock,  the  high  gratification  of  heaiisg  i 
chapel  having  been  fitted  up  in  Mad.  La-  s  sermon  in  their  native  language.  No  pceachtf 
comb's  house.  Rev.  Mr.  Moranvill^  celebrated  /  was  better  able  to  stimulate  the  negfigea^  « 
mass  there  daily,  in  presence  of  the  family  ( to  rouse  the  obdurate  sinner;  to  soothe  the  it 
and  such  of  the  neighbors  and  friends  as  de- )  flicted,  or  to  instruct  the  ignorant    While  bii 
sired  to  assist  at  it.    Unable  as  yet  to  address  c  arguments  were  powerful,  his  encouragesMil 
an  audience  in  Eoglish,  he  offered  himself  to  )  to  the  humble  and  faithful  Christian  wai  e^ 
Bishop  Carroll,  to  preach  in  French,  and  cele- )  fectual  in  leading  to  those  practices  of  pidf 
brate  mass  at  eight  o'clock,  on  Sundays  and  S  which  unite  the  soul  with  God.    His  seraMM 
holjrdays,  in  St.  Peter*s  Church.    The  bishop  )  well  composed,  were  delivered  with  entsff 
gladly  availed  himself  ofthe  opportunity  thus  (and   spirit,   accompanied   with    remarksbif 
presented  for  diffusing  more  extensively  the  /  graceful  and  animated  gesture.    Among  ttn 
blessings  of  religious  instruction.  (  many  eminent  priests  at  that  time  in  Balti- 

Among  the  refugees  from  France  and  St. )  more,  perhaps  no  one  was  more  efiective  is 
Domingo  were  many  eminentiy  pious  persons,  I  addressing  a  French  audience  than  Mr.  Mfi' 
as  well  as  some  who  deprived  of  the  facilities )  ranvill^. 

for  practising  their  religion  which  they  had  \  Ever  zealous  for  the  dignity  and  beauty  ^ 
enjoyed  at  home,  became  indifferent  to  its )  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  his  tsiH 
precepts,  and  neglectful  of  divine  worehip. )  and  industiy  vrere  exerted  to  improve  til 
Too  poor  to  build  a  church  and  support  a  pas-  s  musical  porformancea  of  the  choir  of  fit  Pi- 
tor,  they,  were  indebted  for  opportunitiea  of)  terls.  The  eflbrts  of  the  eboir  tfaen  trlieed 
practising  tiiefar  religion,  to  the  charity  of  the  I  more  zeal  tium  musical  tastOi  and  fiar.  Mr. 
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ilMfimndanadditioialiiiodeofeoiise-  jeieign  Pontiff,  to  raston  to  FniiM  her  dwreb, 
luf  Sandays  to  the  di? ine  service,  by  )  iilustriouB  for  ages  by  the  learning;  and  Tiitae 
%  himsdf  to  the  improrement  of  the  )  of  its  cleigy,  and  now  glorious  by  their  su^ 
ta  in  Tocal  music.  Taking  a  place  )  ferings,  constancy  and  martyrdom.  The  con- 
tlie  ladies,  who  constituted  the  largest  ( cordat  of  July,  1801,  was  not  published  im 
of  the  performers,  he  sang  with  them  )  France  until  1802.  Then  it  was  that  hope 
high  mass  and  vespers,  marking  the  \  soothed  the  bleeding  hearts  of  many  of  tht 
id  training  them  to  choir  singing  with  ( exiled  clergy,  and  France  again  saw  her  veat^ 
ilsd  earnestness.  Some  of  the  tunes  S  rable  bishops  taking  possession  of  their  aii- 
h  our  hymns  an;  still  sung,  in  many  of?  cient  cathedrals;  and  her  priests,  who  had 
rches  of  Afaryland,  were  composed  by  )  been  tried  in  the  fire  of  persecution,  again 
1  by  Rev.  Mr.  David,  who  succeeded  r  enter  the  sanctusries  from  which  they  had 
the  tuition  of  St.  Peter's  choir.  Be-  S  been  expelled,  reciting  those  beautiful  words 
hese  two  admirable  men,  both  of  whom  )  of  the  solemn  office :  **  I  will  go  unto  the 
linvocalmelody,  there  was  an  arnica- s  altar  of  God^to  God,  who  rejoiceth  my 
ipetition  in  the  composition  and  ar- )  youth !" 

ent  of  sacred  music.  The  tune  for  s  Rev.  Mr.  M.  desirous  to  devote  his  services 
utifiil  Christmas  hymn,  **  Sion  rejoice  /  where  they  would  be  most  useful,  now  re- 
^atefttl  lays,'*  was  composed  by  Rev.  ( solved  to  visit  his  native  land,  which  he  had 
jraavill^,  and  the  tune  of  the  Easter )  not  seen  for  eighteen  years. 
irhose  first  four  lines  are  the  same  as  (  After  paying  a  visit  to  his  fiunily  at  Amiem^ 
ler,  was  composed  by  Rev.  Mr.  David. ;  he  consulted  with  firiends  and  prayed  that  he 
itDcm  which  had  swept  over  the  church  \  might  know  the  station  in  which  his  serviees 
ce  since  1790,  seemed  in  1801  to  have  \  would  most  contribute  to  the  gloiy  of  God. 
I  fiuy ;  and  many  of  the  conspicuous  )  After  many  conflicts  of  opinion,  he  submitted 
B  the  fiunous  revolution  became  con-  s  the  question  to  a  prudent  and  holy  man,  vdio 
by  fiital  experience,  that  morality  and  /  decided  that  he  could  be  most  useful  in  the 
mid  not  exist  without  religion.  Am-  <  United  States ;  and  our  good  priest  returned 
mi  political  intrigue,  however,  were  )  to  Baltimore,  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  that  de- 
pared  to  give  a  cordial  support  to  the  ( cision,  by  his  subsequent  career  of  twenty 
desires  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  Sov- )  years. 


[to  bk  continued.] 


INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN.  I  chapels Before  the  end  of  the  year,  I 

fiiUowing  interesting  account  of  the  S  shall  have  one  more  chapel  in  the  city  itself, 
religion  in  Algiers,  is  taken  fixHn )  and  one  in  the  suburiis. 
of  Dr.  Dupuch,  bishop  of  that  coun-  i     <*  In  the  province  of  Algiers,  independently 
le  soverign  Pontiff.  )  of  those  I  have  just  enumerated,  I  count  fiior 

Qm  city  of  Algiers  itself,  there  are  \  chapels  and  five  churches;  of  these  one  is  sd- 
lan  twelve  thousand  Catholics,  two  >  emnly  consecrated,  under  the  invocatioD  of 
I  (there  will  soon  be  three),  and  four )  the  illustrious  saints,  Perpetoa  and  Fettotat. 
'.,  1.— No.  9.  Sn 
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■■  Mj  thigjimii. lirliMngttiorhnitiT, nw  \ irrt  W Wrrr' ^  rrH  Hny    <teflw«hif 
pMid  of  tliiM  emDOM  only,  my  TicuwgMMid,  ?  AQgQ^  ' 

IfaM  aozUiuy  priesti  of  Notre  Dtmo  doStDUaMtteaKimnMiitwliiclithokiiig 
SidBt».€?ioix  du  Mam,  and  tbrao  other  nui*  /  ing  to  St  Lovii,  upon  the  very  raiiM  of 
iionr~iei,  era  twenty-three  in  onmber  in  thii  ( tbage.    On  my  way  hide  I  elnll  dodiciii  it 
■nviBOOt  and  in  addition  to  the  chorchea  and ;  Catama»  mnder  the  patronage  of  BL  FwtpUk^ 
^huetot  have  charge  of  a  laige  civil  hoepital»  I  a  email  ehmch  on  ti^  libia  of  the  ftrmer  oMu 
^d  thiir  militaiy  Itoepitala,  containing  about )  I  have  foand  tiiaie  eomo  IntenatiBg  iiiiM,Mi 
rix  tkowand  patients,  a  itate  piiaon,  and  a  ( even  at  a  diatiMO  of  four  leagueo  from  theMi^    ! 
■Ilitaiy  priaon,  in  which  there  an  fourteen  { at  tiw  andent  Tihilia,tfaeM  la  a  chaich,fte 
kandied  cooTicti,  aenteneed  to  hard  labor. )  fteade  of  which*  atill  atandiag,  ia  onamaaM 
They  «a  alao  diaiged  with  the  commence-  s  with  a  oroaa. 

maat  of  my  theological  seminary,  with  my)     «<At  Conetantioe  I  hava  a  civil  hoapihl 

uiapaialoty  seminary,  my  wplian  asylums,  ( three  military  hoepitak,  aoon  to  be  umtod  h 

aad  an  eatefalishment  for  converts.  )  one  magnificent  eatahHahmeat,  the  cfaapdtf 

•*l  have  four  establishmenti  of  the  sisters  j  wiiich  will  he  dedicated  under  the  aameeffti 

of  Bt  Joseph  in  Algiers  and  its  dependendes,  |  Foitnnatus,  bishop  of  Coctfaa ;  that  of  the  cW 

and  two  of  the  brothers  of  the  same  name ; )  hospital  which  his  Holinsas  pra^vidad  wift  Ai 

I  am  espaeting  from  day  to  day  the  lilies  of  ( necessaiy  ftmitnra  two  yeaia  ago^  will  It 

Iha  Baered  Heart    The  priests  of  fiainte- )  dedicated  under  the  patronage  ef  St  Gtyif 

CMi*  In  addition  to  the  seminary,  have  the  ( The  splendid  mosque  convertad  intoackasd^ 

diiaatlon  af  a  college  <^  highly  interesting )  is  dedicated  under  die  name  of  Our  Ladyif 

yaang  Aiaba,  of  distingnished  birth.    I  am  ( the  seven  Dolors.    I  have  at  ttw  aama  fiM 

wdsavoring  to  establish  sisters  of  St  Joeeph )  three  missionariea,and  six  sistaiaof  thaChl^ 

«IBIIdahandatBouArick.  j tian  doctrine,  from  Nancy;  six  otheia  anli 

««In  the  west  I  have  at  CbereheU,  (the  true  { come  to  Boila,  and  six  to  the  new  Iowa  d 

Julia  Gesarea,)  one  priest  and  one  large  hoe- )  Philippe  Ville,  near  Stonu    Thero  are  il* 

pital;  at  Mostajanem,  one  priest  and  one  hoe-  { ready  five  thousand  Catholics,  not  indadhl 

pital.    Two  mosques  have  been  ceded  to  me, )  the  garrison,  one  chiq>el,  one  temporaiy  cbaiclk 

one  of  which  I  have  dedicated  to  God,  under  ( (I  have  laid  the  corner  stone  <^  the  newoas,) 

the  invocation  of  St  Paul  the  apostle ;  the )  two  other  chapels  nearly  completed,  aad  t 

other  under  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.    At  (  sanctuary  at  Store.    Two  priests  reside  that 

Oran  I  have  a  church  under  the  patronage  of  St. )  with  one  brother,  who  will  be  joined  by  tns 

Louis,  a  large  militaiy  hospital,  a  civil  hospital,  (  others  as  soon  as  practicable.    There  is  abi 

in  preparation,  and  a  beautiful  establishment  S  a  military  hospital,  containing  twdve  hoodid 

of  Trinitary  nuns  of  the  redemption  of  cap- )  patients. 

tives.    Three  priests  reside  at  Orao,  where  s     "At  Constantino  I  will  dedicate  an  altar  It 
the  Catholics,  those  of  the  army  not  induded, )  the  illustrious  Saint  James,  and  Saint  AlaiiM 
are  about  five  thousand  in  number.    I  shall  \  and  their  companions,  in  the  defile  of  Rieaai^ 
soon  consecrate  there  a  very  beautiful  chapel )  the  very  place  where  they  were  martyred  is 
to  the  Holy  Trinity.    In  the  east  I  have  one  I  259,  according  to  the  inscription,  still  peifecflf 
priest,  at  Cacdle,  near  Tunis,  and  one  church )  legible,  on  the  rock.   This  I  shall  do  veiy  looa. 
which  we  are  going  to  rebuild, — it  is  dedicated  (     «  At  this  place  one  thousand  addiers  coa* 
to  St  Cyprian ;  at  Bofia,  a  large  hospitd  and )  municated  at  Easter,  from  a  garrison  sboak 
a  Hnll  chureh  under  the  patronage  of  St.  j  three  thousand  in  number.    TbaAiahs  heK 
AuguitiDe.    I  have  bought,  at  a  high  price,  S  seem  disposed  to  unite  with  ua* 
tba  gnmad  aeceesaiy  for  the  construction  of?     •«  At  Gigelly  tbare  is  a  boapiial,  and  I  as 
a  large  ehnrdu    1  hope  the  French  gofvera-  { gdng  to  bless  a  sanehNiy  in  Cha  aaaia  plaei' 
aieni  will  aniat  aa.   AtHippo,halfaleegue>  At  BoH|ie  I  hava  om  priaat;  a  vaiy  pretty 
from  Bofla,  a  moBumaat  is  in  progress  of  erec-(  church,  and  a  vaiy  large  aUMaiy  lioipiiali 
tiott  to  the  Mmory  of  St  Augustin.    It  wiU )  with  one  piieil  oaly. 
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**  Withoat  ittdadiikg  the  soldien  from  Con-  s  purchased  from  him  a  aite  for  a  charch  and  a 
ituitiBe,  I  gave  holy  communion  to  nearly )  school,  in  the  town  where  he  resides.  Dr. 
hne  thousand  persons  during  the  paschal  sea-  (  Barron,  the  prefect  apostolic,  is  now  engaged 
urn,  at  &r  as  we  can  estimate.  Since  last )  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  form 
near  a  great  many  Protestants  have  returned  ( a  community  of  religious  men  for  the  purpose 
9  the  Catholic  Church.  S  of  assisting  in  the  schools,  and  teaching  trades 

'■liany  soldiers  have  died  in  the  course  of  ( to  attract  and  civilize  the  pupils.  "  Since  our 
hfl  year,  and  of  this  number  the  greater  part  S  arrival,"  says  Mr.  Kelly,  "  three  of  tlie  Pro* 
ived  the  last  comforts  of  religion.  This )  testant  missionaries  have  been  summoned 
year,  and  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  sev-  ( before  the  Sovereign  Judge,  Hev.  Mr.  Can- 
nl  of  my  priests  have  accompanied  the  dif-  >  field,  a  Presbyterian,  and  two  ladies.  The 
irent  bodies  of  the  army  in  their  expeditions,  (great  Goliah  of  the  Presbyterian  missions, 
ad  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  and  covered  )  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  left  here  since  our  arrival. 
itfi  the  blood  of  the  wounded,  they  were  c  This  was  head  quarters  of  the  A.  B.  C.  For. 
ble  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to  the  )  Missions  in  Africa.  I  may  say  it  is  literally 
fin^.  Their  success  has  been  such  that )  broken  up,  and  presents,  after  eight  years' 
areafter  I  shall  always  make  similar  arrange-  ( operations  and  vast  expenditures,  one  of  the 
jsnti  for  the  army.  Every  where  the  mili- )  clearest  instances  of  the  sterility  of  such  mis- 
ij  mass  has  been  revived.  ( sions.    Clever  men,  printing-presses,  schools, 

**I  have  formed  in  Algiers,  two  societies  of\  auxiliaries,  books  and  monies  unlimited  were 
irsfMraace,  and  other  institutions.  ( all  employed  here.    The  native  villages  are 

•*  On  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Sa- ;  as  dark  and  dreary  as  ever.  All  is  a  fidlure, 
mient,  upon  the  magnificent  square  which  (  we  see  no  Christians  yet,  not  even  professing 
by  the  sea  side,  and  in  the  midst  of  thirty  |  with  lips ;  and  at  this  point,  this  lost  post,  the 

•  forty  thousand  persons,  I  had  the  proces- )  poor  disciple  of  Peter,  full  of  courage  and 
Mi»  and  gave,  amidst  the  raptures  of  the )  of  hope,  elevates  the  old  Romuh  standard  of 
Miple,  and  at  the  sound  of  cannon  from  the  )  the  cross."  The  missionaries,  at  the  last 
irbor,  a  most   solemn  benediction.      The  ( <^tes,  had  one  catechumen  under  instruction ; 

themselves  have  written  to  me  since )  ^^^f  ^  was  stated  in  the  August  number  of 
this  subject  in  terms  the  most  consoling.  ( the  Cabinet,  from  the  acknowledgments  of  the 

**  A  few  days  before,  on  the  19th  of  May, )  Protestant  missionaries  themselves,  many  of 
lehieved  the  most  astonishing  deed  of  these  )  ^^  colonists  had  joined  their  Catholic  breth- 
tter  days,  in  this  most  interesUng  country,  I  ren.  This  is  certainly  a  fair  beginning,  and 
allode  to  the  exchange  of  about  five  hundred  /  we  have  no  doubt  that  "God  will  give  the 
rtsoners  of  all  nations,  the  last  of  whom  did  ( increase"  to  the  labors  of  his  duly  authorized 
»t  arrive  till  yesterday.  Moreover,  one  of)  ministers  in  the  iniant  mission  of  Liberia,  as 
ry  priests  has  been  for  fifteen  days,  and  is  { ^^  has  always  done  in  other  similar  under- 
ill  at  this  very  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  )  takings  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
iQit  hostile  troops,  living  with  them  in  their )  '— — 

nli,  in  the  camp  itself  of  the  Emir  Abd-el-  (  DOMESTIC, 

ader."  )     AacHoiocsssoFBALTiMoax.— Ourfnend- 

LiBxaiA   Mission. — Letters  received  in  ( ly  correspondent  will  accept  .our  thanks  for 
tttimore  from  Rev.  J.  Kelly,  Catholic  mis- j  the  following  interesting  communication  which 
oaary  at  Cape  Palmas,  in  West  Africa,  in-  ( we  are  happy  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
m  us,  that  the  colony  at  that  pUce  consists  )     MnUs  and  Spiritual  Retreat, — On  Sunday, 
'four  hundred  persons,  only  twenty  of  whom  }  the  7th  of  August,  the  exercises  of  the  jubilee 

•  Catholics.  The  holy  sacrifice  of  mass  is  )  and  spiritual  retreat  were  commenced  at  the 
brad  every  Sunday  in  a  scbool-houie.  King /church  of  St  Ignatius  in  Harford  eoaa^, 
aemaa  often  atteiKis  the  little  meetings  which  (Md.  The  pastor,  Rev.  James  Raid,  ofoad 
i  Catbolie  missionaries  are  able  to  effect, )  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  the  Rev.  Pater  8. 
i  is  very  iavorably  dispoeed.    They  have  { Schreiber,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Vineent  de 
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PtM}%  on  Fnmt  street,  Baltimore,  praached  (     Diockm  of  Dxtboitw — ^Tho  temperanee 

tn  appropriate  sermon.    This  excellent  cler- )  societies  in  this  dioceis  are  on  the  inereaat. 
gyman  succeeded,  by  one  of  his  happiest  ef- )  Trinity  Chnrch  Temperance  Society  nom- 
fints,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  congre-  \  bert  1,002 ;  St  Ann'h  Temperance  Society, 
gation  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.    So  much  )  900,  including  MO  Indians  and    French  at 
so  that  eren  those  of  a  different  persuasion  ( the  Upper  Lake  missions,  to  whom  the  pledge 
admired  his  discourse,  and  pronounced  it  good  )  was  administered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Le- 
doetrine.    Nay,  many  of  them  said,  that  they  ( fevre,  on  his  recent  mission  to  that  qaaitv. 
would  attend  during  the  week,  if  the  reverend  )  We  are  informed  that  the  Temperance  Society 
orator  would  remain ;  but  the  ui^nt  necessity  (  of  Milwaukie  numbers  between  600  and  TM. 
of  his  presence  at  St.  Vincent's  deprived  us  S     Attempt  at  Mokal  RsFomit  akdextia- 
of  his  edifying  instructions  and  compelled  him  /  oedinabt  scxit x  ! — **  In  pursuance  of  noliei 
to  retarn  on  Monday.    The  exercises  were  { given  in  the  papers,  a  large  nomber  of  yoof 
eondacted  by  the  reverend  and  esteemed  pas-  /  gentlemen  and  others,  drawn  thither  by  the  it- 
tor,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  O.  S.  L.  ( traction  of  the  occasion,  met  at  the  session  rnb 
a  pious  and  exemplary  clergyman.  )  of  the  Universalist  Church,  in  Baltimore,  oa 

During  the  week,  the  attendance  of  the  ( the  evening  of  the  2d  July,  for  the  purpose  of 
fidthfhl  was  larger  than  on  any  former  and  )  forming  a  society  for  the  **  moral  and  religiov 
similar  occasion ;  and  their  conduct  was  truly  ( improvement  of  young  men.'*  Being  an  e^ 
edIQring.  The  tribunal  of  penance  was  re-  poumed  meeting,  the  chairman  of  the  M 
sorted  to,  even  by  many  who  had  been  for  a  ( meeting  (held  at  Mr.  Hamner's  eession-roosi), 
long  time  previous  delinquents.  Upwards  of  S  Mr.  Carter  resumed  the  chair  and  opened  thi 
two  hundred  and  twenty  approached  the  holy )  meeting  with  prayer.  He  then  called  Mr. 
communion,  on  Thursday,  Sunday  and  Mon-  \  Partridge  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Smith  from  tti 
day,  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  M.  /  committee  to  report  a  constitution,  arose  sai 
these  being  communion  days,  and  eight  per-  ( stated  that  the  reaMm  why  Rev.  Mr.  Shrigkf 
sons  made  their  first  communion.  The  ex- )  (who,  at  the  former  meeting,  was  unanimoosly 
ercises  wero  closed  on  Monday  by  a  solemn  (  selected  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee) 
benediction  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  which  )  did  not  report,  was  that  he,  at  the  meeting  cf 
was  also  given  every  day  during  the  retreat.  ?  the  committee  had  been  informed  that  it  wn 
We  fondly  hope  that  the  recollection  of  these  {  not  contemplated  that  ministers  should  be  coe- 
exercises  will  long  be  cherished  and  remem- )  nected  with  the  association,  and  that  in  coa- 
bered  by  the  faitliful  of  Harford.  i  sequence',  the  reverend  gentlemen  preferred 

August  16,  1842.  Viator.     /  withdrawing  from  the  committee.    The  ooa- 

Religiovt  Profession,— On  the  feast  of  the  ( stitution  and  a  preamble  were  then  read  bf 
Assumption,  August  15th,  Sister  Catharine  )  Mr.  Smith,  and  after  a  considerable  paose, 
(Iloskyns)  made  a  solemn  consecration  of(Mr.  Breck  said,  that  in  the  absence  of  aoj 
herself  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  convent )  motion,  and  desiring  to  facilitate  the  businesi, 
of  the  Visitation,  at  Baltimore,  by  taking  tlie  (  he  would  suggest  that  the  preamble  t>e  passed 
usual  vows  of  religion.  Sover  until  the  constitution  was  adopted— be- 

DrocKss  OF  PinLAPF.i.PHiA.—On  Sunday, )  cause  if  the  preamble  was  adopted,  and  tht 
July  Slst,  a  new  church  (St.  Patrick's)  in  ( constitution  as  read,  which  was  based  upon 
Sugar  Creek  Township,  was  dedicated  to  the  )  the  preamble,  should  not  be  adopted,  the 
honor  of  the  Almighty,  and  on  the  2d  of  Au-  S  preamble  would  conflict  with  any  other  coo- 
guat  another  was  blessed  at  Murrinsville,  But- )  stitution.  This  motion  was  carried,  and  the 
ler  count}',  under  tlic  invocation  of  St.  Al- )  constitution  came  up  for  adoption, 
phonsus  Maria.  )     « Upon  the  first  article  being  read,  which 

DiocKss  or  New  York.— In  this  diocess  ( proposed  that  the  association  should  be  called 
new  churches  were  lately  dedicated  to  the )  the  <  Young  Men*s  United  Evangelical  8o- 
worship  of  God,  at  Brooklyn,  West  Troy,  ( ciety,'  Mr.  Breck  snggeated  that  the  tern 
Sandy  Hill,  and  Lansingburg.  )  <  Evangelical*  be  stricken  out.      Dr.   Bond 
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leBMd  to-  think  that,  if  this  were  done,  it  I  {mblication  in  the  papers,  more  WmnU  than 
-oald  not  be  known  whether  it  was  a  military )  gentlemen  seemed  disposed  to  make  it.*  The 
r  «  fire  company,  or  a  regiment  engaged  in )  substitute  was  rejected,  and  the  article  as  pro- 
m  Dorr  war  (laughter),  and  that  the  name  S  posed,  passed.  The  second  article  was  passed 
■d  better  be  retained.    It  was  thought  by )  without  any  opposition. 

member,  that  the  name  could  do  nos     *«The  third  article  being  read.  Dr.  Bond 

1  each  member  could  construe  it  as  he  /  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  define  what 

kad.**  ( was  meant  by  the  terms  "evangelical"  and 

Most  assuredly;  what  could  it  matter  in)  the  <* fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible."    He 

«Uty   about  the  name,  if  the   gentlemen  (  here  drew  a  set  of  resolutions  from  his  pocket 

irmmA  in  praeHce  upon  the  essential  constitu- )  and  read  them. 

itB  of  true  morality  ?  And  this,  we  should  ?  Mr.  Harrington,  with  apparent  irony,  se- 
ippQse,  conM  have  been  easily  accomplished,  S  conded  the  resolutions,  and  observed  that  no 
I  their  society  was  to  be  organised  without  re- )  one  could  object  to  them,  om  then  wu  nothtng 
■d  to  9ecl  or  party,  and  although  the  name  s  sectarian  in  them,  and  suggested,  that  as  so 
r  it  might  be  variously  construed,  and  each )  many  desired  to  make  speeches,  (some  half- 
wanber  could  think  as  he  pleased  on  the  sub-  (  a-dozen  being  on  the  floor  speaking  at  the 
ct  of  religion,  yet  they  could  all  be  united )  time,  and  great  confusion  prevailing,)  that  no 
f  one  spirit,  and  like  the  primitive  Chris-  c  more  than  three  be  allowed  to  speak  at  a  time 
aaa,be*<of  one  heart  and  one  soul."  )  (laughter  and  stamping).      Mr.  Ross  here 

But  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  all )  charged  Dr.  Bond  with  getting  up  his  resolu- 
lit,  considerable  discussion  took  place,  and  \  tions  in  a  secret  caucus  meeting  at  the  Baptist 
ir.  Harrington  thought  that  the  word  evan- )  church  (much  confusion). 
sKcei  ahoold  be  stricken  out,  and  moral  sub-  (  «  Dr.  Bond  arose  and  denied  it,  and  com- 
Stoted  in  its  place ;  for  otherwise  it  **  would  )  menced  a  speech  in  defence  of  his  resolutions, 
rhoUy  exclude  all  Jews.**  Who  will  not  ad-  ( in  which  defence  he  made  remarks  apparent- 
dfe  the  beautiful  unity  which  was  here  given  )  ly  aimed  directly  against  UnivertaUem;  and 
ft  tlie  Christian  law !  It  was  not,  however,  ( stated  that  (Jniversalism  was,  by  a  m9\jority 
taStile  to  all,  and  a  **  Mr.  Robertson  arose  to  )  of  Christians,  considered  an  immorality,  and 
tkr  a  substitute,  and  amid  much  confusion }  one  object  of  the  association  was  to  combat 
wd  noise,  hissing  and  clapping,  cries  of  <  go  )  immorality.  Mr.  Harrington  called  him  to 
n,'  *go  on,'  *  question,*  &c.  &c.  an  attempt }  order,  as  he  would  allow  no  gentleman  to  call 
ras  made  by  some,  to  rule  him  out  of  order,  S  him  an  immoral  man.  (Great  confusion,  ap- 
ed the  previous  question  was  called  for  on  /  plause  and  hissing.) 

lie  original  motion.  The  chairman  was  about  S  "  The  following  is  the  clause  of  the  constitu- 
9  pat  the  question,  when  a  gentleman  sug- )  tion  that  gave  rise  to  so  much  discussion.  We 
lasted  an  inquiry,  by  what  rule  or  authority  s  give  it  as  reported  in  the  papers,  by  the 
lie  previous  question  could  be  called,  as  no  )*»  Evangelical  party."  The  portion  in  itaUcs 
ales  or  regulations  for  government  had  been  I  is  that  introduced  by  Dr.  Bond,  in  order  to 
dopted.  The  call  for  the  previous  question )  define  the  term,  *  fundamental  truths  of  the 
ras   not   entertained,   and    Mr.    Robertson  ( Bible.' 

bought  it  should  be  called,  •  The  Young  Men's )  "  'Nothing  of  a  party  or  sectarian  nature 
SsMiucel,  that  is,  Ood  toith  us.  Beneficial,  Total  I  shall  be  introduced  into  the  society,  but  all 
UeHnenee  Society  of  Baltimore.^      He  was  S 

bout  to  speak  to  the  substitute,  when  a  call  ?  •  This  indiTidiid  had  preTioosly  iiwerted  in 
.    ^.  '^^  ir>«jii-        .)  the  papers  the  following  adTertisement :  "Gen- 

or  the  question  was  made.  Dr.  Bond  hoped  S  tlemenoTer  18  and  aoder  44  years  of  tfe,  desir- 
he  sentlemen  would  be  allowed  to  proceed, )  oos  of  their  present  and  eternal  happiaett.  and 
.  M.  »m.»lr.  ^«\A  A^  ««  A«r«  UTr  B  J  billing  to  obey  the  voice  of  God.  as  expressed 
■  Ins  remarks  could  do  no  harm.    Mr.  K.  J  .„  theDld.  ud  espeeially  in  the  New  Tettaasent 

eoeeeded,  and  made  some   remarks,  from ;  of  Jesos  Christ,  Ite.  are  respcetfolly  reqaestcd 

rfaicb  w.  g.»h««d  th.t  he  thought  the  intti-  Ji^^^^'eVrtTSSTfiShSiSit^  Si* 
ition  shoakl  be  (as  originally  designed  by  the )  he. 
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denominations  of  Christians  shall  be  recog- )  *<  A  gentieman  said  that  if  they  wanted  to 
nized  as  competent  co-equals  and  co-workers  (  get  along  they  must  *  come  out  horn  among 
in  advancing  this  benevolent  enterprise,  who  /  the  Universalists.' 

bold  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible,  as  (  *<  Mr.  Carter  said  that  Mr.  Shrigley  bad 
their  rule  of  faith  and  action,  namely :  a  htUef^:  'ordered  them  out  of  the  session  room,*  aad 
m  ih€  natural  tcickednets  of  man.  The  essen-  \  moved  that  the  *  evangelical '  part  of  the  is- 
Ual  dwinity  and  Godhead  of  Christ,  in  the  J  dience  do  now  adjourn  to  meet  at  Mr.  Aduni' 
aUmement  which  he  has  made,  and  in  salva4ion  )  church.  Mr.  Shrlgley  protested  in  a  fim 
through  faith  in  his  name.  In  ViC  scriptural  (  and  gentlemanly  manner  against  such  a  mis- 
doctrine  of  future  retoards  and  punishments : )  construction  and  misuse  of  his  remarks — stit- 
that  God  has  appointed  a  day  in  ichich  he  will  ( ing  that  the  trustees  of  the  church  could  haft 
j%idge  tie  world,  and  that  a  final  decision  will )  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  room  for  the 
then  be  pronounced,  which  decision  shall  eter- 1  legitimate  end?  of  the  meeting,  but  it  ootid 
nally  and  wtalterahly  fix  the  slate  of  every  hu- )  hardly  be  expected,  that  they  could  tolerate 
man  being.  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,}  the  use  of  the  church  for  'lectures  agaiast 
whUe  the  righteous  shall  enter  the  rest  prepared  S  Universalists.'  The  motion  to  adjourn  im 
fir  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.* "     /  however  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  and,  amid 

At  this  stage  of  affairs  it  appears  that  one  )  the  most  indescribable  confusion,  a  portion  of 
of  the  audience  found  the  subject  under  dis- )  the  audience  proceeded  to  Mr.  Adams' chorch, 
eussion  rather  too  abstruse  for  his  penetration,  { it  having  been  previously  lighted  vp^oMifis^mi^ 
and  supposing  that  by  Universalists  were  )  tieipaiion  of  such  a  movement.^* 
meant  Catholics,  he  secretly  observed  that  (  At  this  place  the  meeting  opened  tbeirdt- 
Oiere  were  too  many  Catholics  at  the  meet- )  liberations  with  prayer,  after  which  a  motioi 
ing.  Another  veas  of  opinion  that  the  word  I  was  made  and  carried,  that  theproceedimgsj^ 
evangelical  would  be  obnoxious  to  Catholics,  |  had  in  the  UmversaHtt  chtireh  be  annulUi.  A 
imagining  no  doubt  that  they  did  not  believe  (  committee  was  then  appointed  to  report  a  con- 
in  the  gospel.  S  stitution ;  previous  to  doing  which  Mr.  Carter 

''Mr.  Starr  then  rose  and  said,  the  Univer- )  rose  and  stated,  that  some  one  from  the  other 
salists  ought  to  be  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Bond,  i  churchwas present,  hiC,  and  concluded  by  otor- 
fbr  the  gentle  manner  in  which  he  had  shaken  )  ing  that  they  be  respectfully  requested  to  lease 
the  brimstone-box  over  their  heads,  and  all  ( Mc  house.    The  gentlemen,  however,  agaiait 
should  be  gratified  with  the  extreme  moderation  )  whom  these  remarks  were  aimed,  successfoUf 
of  his  remarks.    He  was  not  an  Universalist.  (  defended    themsch*es,  and  even  elicited  ii 
He  was  attached  by  affection  and  principle, )  apology  from  the  individual  whoee  suggct- 
to  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.    It  was  ( tions  had  been  so  offensive.    Dr.  Bond^  r^ 
a  liberal  church ;  he  came  there  a  liberal  man. )  solutions  were  then  presented,  and  being /w 
He  desired  the  embraces  of  a  **  moral  and  re-  )from  sectarianism,  they  were  adopted, 
ligious'*  society  around  him — others  desired  S     The  reader  will  doubtless  find  in  this  na^ 
them.    Coming  there  as  a  liberal  man,  willing  /  rative  a  source  of  infinite  amusement  u  well 
to  compromise  and  conciliate,  he  could  not  be  (  as  a  subject  of  profound  wonderment.    For, 
a  Bond-man — he  was  free.    He  was  not  phari- )  if  it  is  a  complete  burlesque  upon  Christianit?, 
saical,  like  some  gentlemen.     He  arrogated  ?  to  call  a  meeting  at  this  late  day,  for  the  pw- 
notbing  but  his  merits.    He  would  to  God,  he  )  pose  of  manufacturing  a  code  of  monls  lor 
was  a  Christian  indeed ;  but  in  being  a  Chris-  /  mankind,  when  the  matter  was  tettled  by  en 
tian,  he  wanted  to  be  one  without  these  bonds.  ( Saviour  eighteen  hundred  years  ago»  it  is  ctf^ 

<*  Dr.  Bond  arose  in  reply,  and  again  dealt )  tainly  a  most  glaring  absurdity  for  a  att  of  ift- 
out  his  remarks  in  his  former  style.  s  dividuals,  without  inissioii»  without  autfaoritft 

"Mr.  Shrigley,  pastor  of  the  Universalist  /  to  sit  down  and  gravely  undertake  to  dtfiie 
church,  remarked  that  the  use  of  the  session  ( the  fundamental  tnittii  of  the  foapel,  or  Is 
room  was  not  granted  for  *a  lecture  against)  exclude  firom  the  pale  of  their  pwteaded  ar 
UniversaUsm.'  \v\\o^OK3^^!BuoM^lM)are  juit  at  likely  to  to  is 
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e  right  u  they  are.    Such  religious  ftrces  )  tncti  by  the  milUon,  into  foreign  landi  for  the 

LTe  been  enacted  ever  since  the  birth  of  Pro- )  conversion  of  the  heathen,  wliile  we 

■tantiem.  It  has  always  held  out  to  eveiy  (  The  number  of  laborers  employed  and  sup- 
mn  the  privilege  of  thinking  as  he  pleases  /  ported  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
■  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  (  Missions,  is  444,  of  whom  113  are  ordained 
Bj  one  dares  to  exercise  this  right,  another )  missionaries,  who  attend  17  missions  and  61 
Mmm  up,  and  with  the  prerogative  of  infidli-  (  stations. 

IHty  pronounces  his  neighbor  a  stray  sheep  )  The  American  Baptist  Missionaiy  Society 
Nim  the  fold  of  truth.  No  wonder  that )  has  under  its  charge  20  foreign  missions,  76 
II  the  foee  of  such  precious  illustrations  of  (stations,  105  American  missionaries  and  as- 
bm  Protestant  system,  so  many  turn  their )  sistants,  110  native  preachers  and  assistants, 
■eks  upon  it  with  disgust,  and  seek  refuge  (  44  schools,  800  pupils,  69  churches,  1500  com- 
D  a  Church,  which  alone  having  authority  to  /  municants  and  600  persons  were  baptized  this 
each,  alone  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  hu-  ( year,  in  ail  their  missionary  stations  abroad. 
nan  mind  on  something  certain  in  religion.  ;  Year  after  year  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
Awn  ALB  OF  Benxvolencf..— Under  this  ( of  dollars  have  poured  into  the  treasuiy  of 
iaption,  the  propriety  of  which  many  persons  ( those  missionary  societies,  yet  little  or  noth- 
najquestion,  the  Sunday SchoolJoumal gives  )ing  has  been  done  for  "the  world's  conver- 
is  the  following  synopsis  of  the  operations  of  \  sion"  which  they  modestly  profess  to  contem- 
tm  principal  benevolent  societies  of  our  own  /  plate  by  their  operations.  They  have  still 
nmniry  during  the  past  year,  and  promises  ( nothing  to  offer  to  their  generous  supporters 
ko  pieeent  a  similar  synopsis  of  the  results ;  except  "  hopes  and  brightening  prospecti.*' 
9£  kindred  societies  abroad.  I  At  one  time  they  proclaim  that  the  harvest  is 

rbe  American  Bible  Soc*ty  received  $134,857  )  yellow,  and  nothing  is  wanted  but  laborers  to 
Am.  B.  C.  Foreign  Missions  receiv-  )  gather  it  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.    The 

ed  during  the  nine  months  of  the  ( laborers  rush  forward  with  commendable  zeal, 

current  year,  $254,389,  the  re-  )  then  the  key-note  is  changed,  and  it  is  money 

ccipts  for  the  whole  year  will  be  s  that  is  needed  to  support  the  missionaiy,  print 

about 889,140  )  and  distribute  Bibles  and  tracts.    Well,  the 

The  Am.  Baptist  Foreign  Missions,      71,189  I  funds  are  generously  supplied,  and  again  we 

Tba  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,.. .  •       60,01 )  find  them  returning  to  the  former  complaint 

The  American  Tract  Society,  re-  f  of  want  of  missionaries.    It  is  the  New  York 

ceipts  in  donations,  $84,941;  sales,  S  Observer,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of 

$06^14,  Total, 91,155?  those  societies,  that  makes  this  remarkable 

Amer.  Home  Missionary  Society,. .       95,291  { statement  in  last  Saturday's  paper. 
American  Education  Society  for  the  )     "  Last  year  the  call  has  been  made  for  funds, 

support  of  poor  but  pious  candi-  ( More  funds  the  church  must  contribute,  or 

dates  for  the  ministiy, 82,852 )  the  missions  must  stop,  the  men  be  recalled, 

( the  heathen  left  to  perish ;  it  is  a  case  of  life 

$824,085)  or  death;  give,  give,  or  the  work  must  foil. 
This  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  (  The  Church  has  a  heart,  and  when  these  ap- 
wis  contributed,  during  the  past  year,  almost  \  peals  have  come  from  all  parts  of  a  bleeding 
exclusively  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists, )  world,  the  funds  have  been  poured  like  water 
who  also  support  various  other  benevolent  so-  S  into  the  treasury ;  the  embarrassments  are 
cieties  under  their  charge.  The  Methodists )  relieved,  the  missions  sustained — hope  smiles 
contribute  yet  more  liberally,  in  proportion  to  S  on  the  grave  of  paganism,  and  joy  is  among 
their  means,  to  their  ovm  societies,  of  which  /  the  angels  over  the  brightening  protpecU  of  a 
we  have  no  returns  in  the  paper  before  us.  \  worid's  salvation. 

With  theee  abundant  means  at  their  disjioeal )  **  Such  is  the  present  posture  of  the  aflUri 
they  have  been  enabled  to  send  missionaries  ( of  the  American  Board.  During  the  last 
by  the  hundred.  Bibles  by  the  thounnd,  and )  finincial  year  the  cry  has.  been  for  iiioiwy» 
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money,  mooey.  The  money  bu  come,  and  /  Tenion  of  the  hettthen.  Tbey  want  a  lawfd 
now  the  committee  find  that  money  will  never  C  commission  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  iesck 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen ;  money  will  |  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  want  they  cao 
never  persuade  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ;  (  never  supply  without  returning  to  the  coo- 
money  will  never  pay  the  ransom  of  the  cap- !  munion  of  that  Church  to  whom  alone  wu 
fives  of  Satan  and  sin.  The  danger  now  is  (  given  the  original  commission,  and  by  wboa 
that  there  will  be  no  men  by  whom  to  send  { only  it  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  daj, 
the  word  of  life  to  the  nations  sitting  in  )  and  will  be  retained  to  the  end  of  time.  Pro- 
death."  )  testant  missionaries  never  yet  converted  i 
Now,  we  believe  that  neither  men  nor )  single  nation,  and  judging  from  the  pasft  wi 
money  will  avail  these  societies  for  the  con-  { may  affirm — they  never  will. — N.V.CkUA.  Rtf, 
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Modem  Hitton/t  by  Petek  Frkdet,  D.  D.  i  dix  has  been  added,  consistiDg  of  short  ii- 
In  oar  last  number  the  first  volume  of  this )  structions,  wliich  will  be  found  veiy  osrfoL 
work,  the  only  one  yet  published,  was  alluded )  This  little  volume  with  a  copy  of  which  «• 
to  in  terms  of  commendation,  and  we  are  (  have  been  favored  by  the  publisher,  has  hem 
Bach  gratified  in  being  able  to  state,  after  a  |  produced  in  a  veiy  neat  form,  and  is  voy 
Ihller  examination  of  the  volume,  that  it  has  ( handsomely  executed.    It  may  be  procoredit 
been  compiled  from  the  most  accurate  sourees, )  his  bookstore  in  a  variety  of  bindings, 
and  its  materials  most  judiciously  arranged.  (      Western  Catholic  RegitUr, — ^A  new  peiiodi- 
The  work  is  diWded  into  eight  periods,  com-  j  cal  with  the  title  above  mentioned,  has  aadi 
mencing  with  the  year  31  before  Christ,  and  ( its  appearance  at  Detroit,  and  is  to  be  pab* 
coming  down  to  the  present  time.    Each  vol-  S  lished  weekly  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  disMBi- 
ume  embraces  four  periods.  As  a  text  book  /  nation  of  religious  truth,  and  particolariy  mi 
nothing  better  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  ( channel  of  instruction  for  the  Catholic  poph 
the  student  of  histoiy.    Many  statements  will  |  lation  of  the  West.    We  hail  with  pleMn 
be  found  to  conflict  with  those  of  writers  who  ( this  accession  to  our  religious  publicadoM. 
have  enjoyed  a  high  standing  in  the  literary  |  and  are  happy  to  state,  judging  from  the  nam- 
worid,  but  whose  many  and  sometimes  egre- 1  bers  of  the  paper  that  have  already  beea  it- 
gious  errors  are  shown  to  be  the  offspring  of  ^  ceived,  that  the   Catholic  community  bate 
their  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  of )  reason  to  anticipate  from  it  much  good  for  the 
their  prejudices  against  the  Catholic  Church.  ( cause  of  religion.    Terms,  for  mail  subscii- 
This  should  be  sufficient  to  recommend  the  {  bers,  $1  00,  in  advance, 
work  to  every  impartial  reader,  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  its  merits  will  soon  be  acknow- 
ledged even  in  those  quarters  where  misrepre-  (  OBITUART 
sentation  has  been  most  currently  received. 

Ezcerpta  ex  Riiuali  Romano,  &c.     Bait.  L  In  the  month  of  Juhr,  Rev.  Fidblh  Gaivit. 

I  T    »r       I.      »»  /  departed  thi«  life,  at  Geonretowii  Collrapr,  D.  C- 

apud  J.  Murphy,  32mo.  |  HJ  y^^  bem  for  mwiy  yZm  a  member  of  Ihf 

This  is  the  title  of  a  volume  containing  ( Soctefy  of  Jems,  aad  was  modi  esteemed  fcr  kaf 
such  extracts  from  the  Romaa  Ritual  «  are    P%^ '^'^-fe^U..  r„.  a«,™„  Mom. 
needed  by  clergymen,  for  the  administration  /  Reolor  of  the  Cathedral  at  New  OiIiimi    IV 
or  the  McramenU  and  the  discharge  of  the  or-    i^JS"  w»  ^521?^"  STd^^ 
diatiy  fuoctions  qf  the  miiustry .    An  v^n-  \  i^vx.  \kA  ^Md  «i the  a^e  of  66. 
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LETTER    II. 

Mt  dear  riUENOS, — 

HEN  dosing  my  last  letter  on  the  sub-  ^  drink  his  blood,  "He  that  eateth  my  flbsr 


ject  of  the  real  presence,  I  observed )  and  drinketh  my  blood  haih  everUutmg  Uft^ 

M  Imt  one  source  of  scriptural  argument  had  (  and  I  wUl  raise  him  up  at  the  Uut  day,**  (verses 

Wft  used,  namely,  the  words  of  promise  con- )  55,  57  and  58.)     We  here  find  that  Jesoi 

ikwd  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  I  Christ  had  promised  to  leare  his  disciples — 

htt  there  remained  another  unanswerable  ar- )  what  ?    Bread  and  wine  ?    Is  this  his  promise 

;iu&ent  to  be  drawn  from  the  fulfilment  of)  or  are  these  his  words  ?    The  bread  that  I  will 

hit  ncred  promise  on  the  part  of  Christ  to  (  g^ve  you  is — ^what?    Bread  ?    No; — ^but  "nuf 

give  his  sacred  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world. )  flesh  for  the  life  of  ike  world,**  (v.  62.)    He 

lb  a  consideration  of  this  interesting  and  im-  ( that  eateth — what  ?  bread  ?  And  drinketh — 

prtant  argument,  I  now  invite  your  kind  at- )  what  ?  wine  ?  hath  everlasting  life  ?  (v.  56,57.) 

Mion.    May  that  Sacred  Spirit  which  giveth  (  Are  these  his  words  ?    Again  read  them,  I 

Ife  and  light  to  all  the  sons  of  God,  illumine )  pray  you,  and  you  will  find  something  veiy 

^mr  minds  with  the  cheering  rays  of  divine  (  different — **  The  bread  whith  I  will  give  i»  mt 

tttti,  and  aid  your  anscious  inquiries !  )  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.**  (v.  52. )    <<  He 

What,  I  ask,  had  Jesus  Christ  promised  to?  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  mt  blood 

life  his  disciples?    He  had  promised  to  give  )  hath  everlasting  life."  (v.  55  and  57.)     I 

tea  mider  the  appearance  of  "  bread,"  his  )  think  then,  my  good  friends,  you  will  agree 

Ml  "far  the  life  of  the  world,**    "If  any  man  (  with  me  that  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  from 

^cfthSa  •  bread  *  he  shall  Uve  forever,**    "And  )  the  sacred  volume  that  Jesus  Christ  promised 

tt(  bread  which  I  will  give  i$  my  flesh  for  the  \  to  give  his  flesh  and  his  blood  to  his  disciplai. 

^  of  the  world,**  (St.  John  vi.  62.)    He  had  )  Now  it  remains  that  we  examine  whether  he 

I^^ttiised  to  give  them  his  flesh  to  eat,  and  ( has  yet  fulfilled  his  promise  then  made.   If  he 

"i*  BLOOD   to   drink,  since   he   threatened  P  did  not  give  his  disciples  what  he  promised, 

^  everiasting  reprobation  all  who  neglect  (  why  did  he  not  ?   Was  it  because  he  could  not? 

^ctt  and  drink  thereof, — "Unless  you  eat  of)  Surely  no  one  will  say  this,  for  with  God  all 

^Jksk  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood, }  things  are  possible.    Was  it  because  he  would 

^  dmtt  noi  have  Ufa  in  you.**  (St.  John  vi.  {  not  ?    To  assert  this  would  be  to  accose  the 

^)— and  pfomised  everiastiDg  life  to  those )  worid's  Redeemer  of  deceiving  hb  disciplet, 

*lio  should  worthily  eat  his   ixbsh   and  { and  frlaifying  bis  own  words.    Neither  of  the 
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above  suppositions  can  be  admitted.  But  if)  then  made  them  ?  (St.  John  vi.  54»  67, 56, 59.) 
neither  be  admitted,  we  must  necessarily  con-  \  They  had  long  expected  this  moment.  With 
elude  that  he  did  fulfil  his  promise.  In  this  /  hearts  sensibly  alive  to  the  love  of  him  for 
dilemma  which  way  will  the  adversaries  of  x  whom  they  had  "left  all  things,"  they  gather 
the  real  presence  choose.  The  candid  mind  ;  round  their  loving  master,  and  anxiously  lis- 
must  be  awed  into  reverence,  while  many  '  ten  to  each  word  he  says.  The  happy  mo- 
will,  with  the  time-serving  Jews,  reply:  "TiViment  has  come.  Jesus  is  about  to  redeen 
will  hear  thee  of  this  again."  Let  each  pursue  '  the  solemn  pledge  he  had  long  before  gircs 
hit  course,  while  you,  with  sincerity  of  inten- )  them.  He  extends  his  divine  hands,  takei 
tion  and  firmness  of  resolve,  pursue  with  me  )  bread,  imparts  his  blessing  to  that  material 
the  pleasing  investigation.  (  bread, — breaks  it, — gives  it  to  his  apostlo; 

Perusing  attentively  the  twenty -sixth  chap- )  and  with  the  omnipotence  of  a  God,  exclaims: 
ter  of  St.  Matthew,  we  find  the  history  of  the  I  "  Take  ye  and  eat,  this  is  my  body.**  (v.  26.) 
('last  supper.**  It  is  in  an  upper  room  pre- )  Wondrous  announcement!  And  yet  no  lood 
pared  expressly  for  the  occasion.  Thither  let  (  outbursting  of  wonder  and  amazement  escapes 
us  transport  ourselves  in  spirit  to  hear  and  )  the  adoring  listeners.  It  was  no  unexpected 
learn  what  Jesus  says.  With  prophetic  eye )  announcement  to  them.  Had  they  not  long 
he  views  the  scene  of  the  coming  day.  He  S  expected  it?  Had  not  Jesus  Christ  promised 
knows  that  the  hand  of  the  traitor  was  upon  )  to  give  them  his  sacred  body  ?  He  had  never 
him,  and  that  the  stillness  of  the  midnights  disappointed  them  in  any  other  case,  then  why 
hour  would  be  disturbed  by  the  noisy  tumult ;  should  they  express  wonder  and  surprise  that 
of  the  crowd,  which  vulture-like  thirsted  for  (  he  kept  his  word  on  this  occasion  ?  They 
his  blood.  Commencing  at  the  twenty-sixth  )  had  heard  him  oftentimes  promise  what  he 
verse,  we  read :  "  jind  whilst  they  toere  at  \  now  performed,  and  the  recollection  of  tboae 
tupptTt  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  S  solemn  assurances  comes  now  upon  them  widi 
broke,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said :  Take  )  no  sudden  impulse.  Would  you  yourselws 
ye  and  eai :  this  is  my  body.  Jnd  taking  the  \  have  acted  otherwise  had  you  been  really 
chalice,  he  gave  thanks  and  gave  to  thenif  say- )  present  among  them  ?  Ah,  yes  I  no  doobt 
ing :  Drink  ye  all  of  this ;  for  this  is  my  blood  (  you  would  have  fallen  on  the  ground  and 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  )  kneeling,  adored  the  mystic  Lamb !  But 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  (v.  26, 27, 28.)  (  what  proof  have  you  that  the  twelve  did  Bot 

Observe  here,  I  pray  you,  that  his  disciples  )  do  so  ?     The  scriptures  say  neither  for  nor 
must  have  remembered  as  distinctly,  at  least,  I  against ;  and  besides  Jesus  was  always  visiblf 
as  we  remember,  the  solemn  pledge  Jesus  )  before  them  and  they  had  it  always  in  their 
Christ  had  made  to  give  them  his  body  and  )  power  to  adore  their  "  Lord  and  their  God." 
blood,  which  "  were  meat  and  drink  indeed,**  \  Had    he    spoken   otherwise   doubtlessly  the 
(St.  John  vi.  56,)  under  the  gentle  appear- )  Apostles  would  have  manifested  no  small  de- 
ance  of  bread.  (St.  John  vi.  52.)     They  doubt-  (  gree  of  surprise.    Had  Jesus  said  :  "  This  is 
iessly  often  conversed  together  on  the  sub- )  the. /i^rure  of  my  body," or,  "i» /Am,"  or,  "ii«tt 
ject,  for  it  was  a  memorable  occasion  :  the  (  Mis  is  my  body,**  they  might  have  reasonably 
controversy  of  the  other  disciples  with  Jesus  )  replied :  "  But  Lord  you  never  promised  to 
as  to  the  manner  how  he  was  to  fulfil  his  pro-  c  leave  us  the  Jigtire  of  your  bo<ly.    You  never 
mise;  their  obstinate  refusal  to  believe  him ;  )  told  us  that  in  a  piece  of  bread,  or  with  a  pieci 
their  final  separation  from  him,  and  the  gen-  (  of  bread  you  would  give  us  your  body.    We 
erous  faith  expressed  by  St.  Peter  in  the  name  S  remember  distinctly  the  memorable  day  when 
of  his  fellow-apostles,  in  the  divinity,  omnipo- )  so  many  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  even  of 
tence  and  truth  of  Christ.    Can  you  believe  S  your  own  disciples  left  you,  angry  and  scan- 
that  so  important  an  occasion  would  have  been  )  dalized  at  your  words;  for  then  you  promised 
forgotten,  when  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  ( to  give  us  your  "  Flesh  for  ih€  iifk  tf  Ai 
their  everiasting   salvation,  depended   upon)  ux>r^."  (St.  John  vi.  62.)    Ton  told  us  in- 
Chrlstli  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  he  (  deed  that  you  would  give  it  lUidier  the  appear- 
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mee  of  bnad,  bat  you  expressly  guarded  us  S  and  the  pleasing  hope,  the  cheering  illusion 
igainst  receiving  it  as  mere  bread,  ibr  you  ( is  dissolved  !*' 

laid  it  was  not  bread :  but  your  Jlesh  for  the  S     Such  would  very  naturally  have  been  the 
Ufk  of  the  world.    When  the   Jews   strove  /  train  of  ideas,  ]>erhaps  the  very  language  of 
against  you,  and  asked  how  you  were  to  do  J  the  apostles  had  they  understood  Jesus  Christ 
this,  what  did  you  reply  ?     *  Unless  you  eat  )  to  speak  of  a  figure  of  his  body  when  he  said : 
ny  fUah  and  drink  my  blood,  you  shall  not  have  I "  Take  ye  and  eat :  this  is  my  body"  (St.  Mat- 
fijk  in  you.*  (v.  64.)     You  repeatedly  pro-  )thew,  xxvi.  26.)    And  even  if  it  had  not  been 
mised  everlasting  life  and  a  resurrection  to  (  of  the  apostles,  it  must  be  of  every  reflecting 
eternal  glory  to  us  if  we  eat  of  your  flesh  )  man  who  coolly  dwells  upon  this  subject.    But 
md  drank  of  your  blood,  (v.  55,  57.)    And  /  in  the  meantime  what  says  our  blessed  Lord  ? 
yoa  even  told  us  that  if  we  really  believed  in  S  In  case  he  had  intended  a  figurative  construe- 
yomr  union  with  your  Father  in  heaven,  we  /  tion  of  his  words,  would  he  have  selected  the 
mast  as  really  eat  what  you  were  to  give  us,  (  plainest,  most  evident,  and  most  unexception- 
(r.  S8,)  which  you  said  was  your  Jlesh  for  the  \  able  words  that  language  could  supply?    Had 
iifk  of  the  world,  (v.  62,)  which  flesh  was  (  he  forgotten  his  former  promises  to  his  disci- 
neat  INDEED,  (V.  56,)  though  given  under  )  pies  ?    Surely  not,  for  he  knew  all  things. 
the  appearance  of  bread,  (v.  52.)    You  never  (  He  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they  were 
spoke  to  us  of  the  figure  of  your  body.    You  )  that  did  not  believe,  as  well  as  he  did  tiie  im- 
never  told  us  that  what  you  were  to  give  us  )  pious  hand  which  was  to  betray  him  so  soon 
was  *  bread'  for  the  life  of  the  world.    You  S  after  his  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  (St.  John 
did  not  say  that  <  unless  we  eat  bread,  we  )  vi.  65.)      He  knew  the  secret  workings  of 
ilMMild  not  have  life  in  us.'    You  never  pro-  s  their  troubled  souls,  when,  suppressing  eveiy 
Bleed  to  *  raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life  at  the  )  sentiment  of  private  opinion,  they  generoosly 
laat  day,'  if  we  eat  bread, — simple  bread.  (  exclaimed :  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go,  tkou 
Yoo  did  not  say  that  your  flesh  was — bread  )  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life"  (St.  John  vi. 
imdeed.    But  in  all  these  cases  you  spoke  to  f  69.)    And  Jesus  knew  too  that  those  faithful 
«•  of  that  which  had  come  down  from  heaven,  ^  apostles  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  ful- 
(7. 51,)  which  we  all  believed  to  be  you  your-  )  filment  of  all  his  promises.    Under  this  full 
•elf^  in  reality  and  indeed — not  in  figure  or  in  \  conviction,  he  gathered  them  round  him  now 
eymbol.    And  now,  when  you  tell  us  that  you  )  for  the  last  time,  and,  under  the  same  convic- 
are  about  to  leave  us,  to  be  betrayed,  which  I  tion,  he  redeems  his  pledge.    <*  Why,"  says 
alio  we  have  heard  you  mention,  you  simply  )  he,  "  do  you  repine  ?    Have  I  ever  deceived 
leave  us  a  figure  of  your  body !      We  then  ( you  ?    Have  I  ever  left  unredeemed  a  promise 
hare  been  under  an  error  all  this  time.    Or  if  ;  I  made  you  ?    Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt 
Bot,  why  did  you  sufler  those  other  disciples  (  my  goodness,  my  power,  my  meicy,  my  love? 
ef  yours  to  leave  us  and  to  return  to  the  errors  \  I  have  often  promised  you  my  flesh  and  my 
eftheir  private  opinions?    Tell  us,  dear  Lord,  )  blood,  but  till  now  I  have  delayed — not  for- 
how  can  we  eat  your  sacred  flesh  unless  that  \  gotten — the  fulfilment  of  that  pledge,  because 
Meied  flesh  is  present  ?    You  have  threatened  )  <  my  hour  had  not  yet  come ;'  because  I  was 
«i  with  ererlasting  punishment  unless  we  eat  (  visibly  present  among  you,  and  I  wished  to 
what  we  cannot  really  eat ;  for  you  say  this  )  keep  you  around  me  till  my  hoar  came  to  re- 
Chat  you  give  us  is  not  your  real  flesh  but  a  \  turn  to  my  *  Father  who  is  in  heaven :' — ^that 
figure  !    How  can  we  reconcile  all  these  diffi-  )  hour  is  now  come.    I  go  to  take  possession 
enltiee  and  apparent  contradictions  ?    We  had  /  of  my  kingdom ;  but,  as  I  promised  you,  I 
hoped  that  you  would  not  leave  us  orphans, —  { will  not  leave  you  orphans,  I  will  not  absent 
that  yon  realize  that  consoling  promise  to  )  myself  altogether,  though  I  shall  no  more  be 
p,t9  «•  that  sacred  bread  which  was  your  ( visibly  with  you.    I  promised  to  give  you  the 
fleah,  (T.  62,)  to  cheer,  strengthen  and  sup- )  bread  wAtcA  came  down  from  heaven,  (St.  John 
pott  oar  aonls  unto  evertastsng  life.  (v.  65.)  ( vi.  61,)  and  I  assured  you  then,  and  I  aasure 
Bat  mlaa !  wa  iiid  our  error^we  were  wrong;  )  you  now,  that  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
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e  down  from  heaven.    I  promiMd  joa    this  pledge  divine:  ''Ami  Idbmf  Ikt 

if  any  man  eat  ofthh  brtad.  tchirh  urai  my    he  zatt  thankr,  and  gate    to  tJktm, 

I,  he  should  lice  Jbrerer.  (v.  52.)  ami  I  am    Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  tku  ie  aiy  bt 

le    to   realise   tho«e   consolin;    promises,    the  Sfic  Testament  vhich  shall  be  thedfr-^^^ 
w  near  then,  and   listen  to   my  woris."   fur  the  remission  of  tins.'*  ( St.  >latthex» 
e  then  behold  the  SaTioiir  distributing  to    27,  2S.)     Penetrated  with  emotions  < 
ipostles  that  mysterious  food  of  which  he    and  patitude.  the  apostles  receive  the 

so  oAen  spoken;  and,  as  he  gives  it  to    food  from  the  hands  of  their  Saviour  a. 
D,  mark  how  he  says:  "  Take  ye  and  eat:    Lord.     Their  souls  expand  witliin 
s  IS  MY  BODT."  (St.  Matthew  xxvi.  2<).)    they  dwell  in  silent  admiration  on  the 
fa  the  adoring  twelve  the  Catholic  believes    prehensible  mystery  then  operated    i 
words  of  Christ  bis  Saviour,  and  what  are    behalf.    They  had  looked  anzioiisly 
r  thoughts  upon  the  subject  ?    Will  you    to  this  happy  moment,  and  though  they 

with  the   rashness   of  the    unbeliever :    not  the  sad  anguish  it  presaged,  as  i\ 
\is  is  not  your  body**  or  with  the  humble    vine  Master  told  them  that  iiotwi 
liolic  \**Ido  believe,  O  Lord!  help  thou  my    all  his  kindness,  one  of  them  was  to 
tUef"  ( him,  (v.  21,)  they  all,  save  Judas,  tbc::^ 

'ben  taldngthe  sacred  chalice,  Jesus  blessed  .  but  of  the  sacred  banquet;  for  they 
nd  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying :  "  Drink    they  believed  that  he  was  the  Cfthit—tti 
n  of  this.    For  thii  is  my  blood  of  the  New  '•  of  God.  (St.  John  vi.  70.) 
lament  u^ieh  shall  be  shed  for  many  unto  )     Here  let  us  pause  for  a  passing  moneiit 
remistvm  of  sins**  (v.  27,  28.)     Here  too    reflect  upon  what  we  have  seen.    In  i 
us  for  a  moment  pause.    Not  only  had  ;  sense  did  the  aiKMtles  receive  the 
ist  promised  *«  Ait  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  [  Jesus  Christ  ?    Let  me  for  a  moment  lo 
U,"  (St.  John  vi.  52,)  but  he  had  also  re- ;  some  interruption  in  the  interesting  icefl»< 
tedly  told  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  { the  *<  last  supper ;"  that  one  of  the  apoet^ 
Irinking  his  sacred  blood,  (v.  54,  55,  56,  ;  doubting  the  reality,  or  misunderstaodisg    9 

"  Then  Jeeus  said  unto  them :  jSmen,  -  solemn  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ,  tK^ 
njisay  unto  you^  unless  you  eat  the  plesh  )  addressed  him :  "  Lord,  I  know  that  yoali^^ 
\e  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  you  [  this  moment  told  us  that  what  yon  havebr^ 
I  not  have  life  in  you.  (v.  54.)     He  thai  eat-  [  given  us  is  your  body  and  blood,  but  ni&f^^ 
ny  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  ever- )  you  do  not,  you  cannot  mean  that  it  if  yo^'^  ^_ 

ng  life :  and  1  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last '  real  body  and  blood.    Yoa  wish  us  tbeiefac^^     '4X^^ 

(V.  55.)  For  my  flesh  is  meal  indeed,  and  i  to  understand  you  as  speaking  oryour  spiritac^'''^  ^  iKS^^ 
4ood  is  drink  indeed.  (56.)  He  that  eateth  ^  body  and  blood,  and  we  therefore  receive  yo*'^^.  ^fcy*^^ 
flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  me  >  words  in  a  figurative  sense/'  This  would  kl  ^'^  i^-^'^* 
1  in  him.  (57.)  If  in  the  texts  heretofore  [  the  language  of  ail  who  reject  the  real  pf0^^  ^  g%^ 
ed  we  find  it  incontestibly  proved  that  our  )  sence.  But  was  there  any  one,  even  JudiE****^  c-^^*-*^ 
ne  Redeemer  promised  his  sacred  dody  'to  hold  such  impious  and  bold  language ^9^ 
i  the  food  and  nourishment  of  our  souls ;  ^  Was  there  any  unbeliever  among  the  apostoiiii^ 
if,  as  you  cannot  but  ailinit,  that  in  the  )  band— one  even,  to  stand  in  hoetile  uny,o«'  *  . 
!  cited  from  thf  twrity-slxth  chapter  of !  in  an  inquiring  attitude  against  the  positiv*'^''  «c9b^ 
Matthew,  then-  omnin  lliu  strongest  possi- )  assurance  of  the  Saviour  God?  No,  notooe*^^^^  ^ 
evidence  Ihsit  Ji'nun  Christ  faithfully  re-  ^  And  had  there  been,  as  surely  there  wooJv'^^'  ^^  I 
asthatMcrrd  pli'dK**,  the  same  remarks  and  )  have  been  had  they  not  all  understood  bin  W^  ^^  >1^^ 
1  of  Bi|pimrnl  iiiuy  be  applied  to  the  pro- )  speak  of  his  real  body  and  blood, and  believe*^'^  ^gj, 

!  and  fuUiifiifnt  with  relation  to  his  sacred  \  him  when  he  said  that  it  was  inch,  wfaa^^  ^^^^  n 
ID.  You  find  tlut  he  had  evidently  and  )  would  have  been  the  reply, — ^wbaitbe  rec<p^ ^^ ^ ^^^Wh't 
I  ui vocally  promised  to  leave  his  blood  that  j  tion  he  would  have  received  fiom  our  Divfm^f^^     g^  ^ 

light  have  life  in  us;  (St.  John  vi.  54;)  )  Saviour?    If  in  that  lolcmii  monant  the  '  ^^      ^^ 

Mfe  we  discover  the  faithful  fulfilment  of)  dignation  of  our  Loid  had 
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would  have  turned  towtrds  the  fiutfaless  apos- )  you  all  partook,  I  bade  you  toXw  and  tat,  for 
tU;  and,  in  accents  betokening  more  of  sorrow  s  it  was  mt  body  ?  (8t  Matthew  xzri.  26.) 
than  of  anger,  be  won  Id  have  thus  addressed )  Did  I  not  expressly  assure  you  that  tmleu  you 
him:  •'  Ah,  unraithful  and  unbelieving  apos-  (  eat  of  my  fleshy  kvh  drank  or  mt  blood,  yon 
tie !  where  is  now  that  generous  ardor  with  )  should  not  have  lift  in  you?  (St.  John  vi.  64.) 
which  you  so  lately  profes^sed  your  implicit  (  And  now  that  I  have  proffered  you  the  mystic 
belief  in  my  divinity  ?  (St.  Juhn  vi.  70.)  You  )  cup  and  sought  to  ensure  to  you  the  glorious 
heard  me  on  many  occasions  express  my  de-  ?  privilege  of  abiding  in  me  and  of  living  by  mt, 
termination  to  leave  with  you  and  with  my  i  (St.  John  vi.  57,  58,)  you  reject  the  boon  and 
church,  my  body  and  my  blood,  and  you  )  offer  insult  to  injury  by  contradicting  my  ex- 
taw  the  deep  anguish  of  my  troubled  soul )  press  assurance !  I  have  told  you,  *l>rMyf 
when  the  fidthlast  disciples  left  me  at  Caphar- )  all  of  this,  for  this  is  mt  blood  of  the  Nmo 
aaam,  because  they  had  not  the  humility  to  I  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for  tht 
receive  my  words  as  I  intended.  Tell  me, )  remistion  of  sins,  (St.  Matthew  xxvi.  27,  28,) 
have  you  on  any  of  those  occasions  heard  me  (  and  you  reply  :  <  It  is  not  your  blood,  it  is  but 
speak  of  my  spiritual  body  and  blood?  Have  ;  a  figure  of  your  blood ;  it  is  not  the  blood 
jroa  ever  heard  from  me  one  word  of  my  figu-  }  which  is  to  be  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
raUve  body  and  blood  ?  Did  not  I  assure  you  )  it  ia  but  a  representation,  a  substitution  for 
that  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for )  that  which  you  tell  us  is  to  be  shed.'  Ah ! 
die  life  of  the  world?  (St.  John  vi.  62.)  Did  \  that  I  was  so  unkindly  treated  by  my  foithleii 
I  not  guard  you  expressly  against  any  mis- )  disciples  at  Capharnaum ;  that  I  received  from 
cmstruction  of  my  words,  when,  speaking  of  ( them  so  ungrateful  a  return  for  all  my  labors, 
the  bread  of  which  your  fathers  eat  and  died, )  was  indeed  painful  to  me  and  filled  me  with 
I  showed  the  superiority  of  that  bread  which  ( grief  which  cannot  be  expressed ;  but  that  you 
I  was  to  give,  which  was  myself, — my  flesh  )  too,  my  apostles,  in  whom  were  centred  all 
far  the  life  of  the  world,-^  over  that  figurative  (  my  joy,  my  hopes  and  arrangements, — ^that 
bread, — the  manna, — which,  though  showered  )  you  too  should  doubt  either  my  sincerity* or 
ftom  heaven  was  but  a  feeble  emblem  of  that  ^  my  power — ah  !  this  is  unkind  indeed !  Even 
which  imparted  eternal  life  ?  *  I  am  the  bread  (  now  the  hand  of  him  that  is  to  betray  me  to 
of  ii^.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  f  mine  enemies  is  on  me,  (St.  Mark  xiv.  20,) 
deaertt  and  they  died,  I%is  is  the  bread  de- )  and  the  infuriated  rabble  is  thirsting  for  my 
sending  doton  from  heaven ,-  that  if  any  one  eat )  blood.; — I  hear  their  shouts,  their  horrid  im^ 

ef  it  he  may  not  die He  that  eateth  I  precations,  and  my  soul  beginneth  to  be  'eof' 

llit  bread  shall  live  forever.*  (St.  John  vi.  48,  >  rowfol  even  unto  death,*  (St.  Mark  xii.  84.) 
40, 60,  50.)  You  heard  the  heartless  objec-  c  They  come  to  lead  me  to  execution,  and  as  a 
tioDs  urged  by  the  Capbamites  against  my  )  lamb  is  led  to  the  slaughter,  so  will  the  coming 
pmrer  and  my  goodness.  You  saw  them  leave )  morning  behold  me  standing  before  mine  ene- 
Be,  and  saw  me  let  them  go,  because  they  re-  \  mies.  Is  not  this  enough  to  fill  my  soul  with 
foaed  to  credit  my  solemn  promise ;  and  now )  sorrow  ?  Why  should  I  be  accused  by  you, 
thit  I  am  here  to  verify  my  promise,  and  to  I  my  apostles,  of  an  intention  to  deceive  you 
letfe  you  my  body  and  blood ; — now  that  I )  even  in  this  sad,  trying  moment?'* 
tn  about  to  leave  you,  and  have  called  you  I  Would  not  this  or  something  similar  have 
tnmnd  me  for  the  last  time  to  prove  to  you )  been  the  reply  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  had 
^  sincerity  of  my  affection,— even  now  do  ( the  truth  or  reality  of  his  words  been  ques* 
yoQ  doubt  that  affection,  and  accuse  me  of )  tioned,  or  bad  the  least  doubt  of  hit  dncerity 
umiicerity !  Did  I  not  say  to  you  that  the )  been  expressed  by  those  present  ?  Most  as- 
*^nad  which  I  was  to  give  you  uhu  my  flesh  (  suredly  it  would.  You  are  startled  perhaps,  at 
.  Mthe  Itft  of  the  world  ?'  (St.  John  vi.  52 ; )  and )  the  words  I  have  above  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
^  you  not  this  moment  witnessed  the  ful-  (  Saviour  of  the  worid,  namely,  *•  Why  should  I 
fiaent  of  that  sacred  promise  when,  extend-  j  be  accused  by  you,  my  apostles,  of  an  Mtntibii 
Uig  to  you  all  the  mysterious  food  of  which  ( to  deceive  you  even  in  this  $ad,  trying  mommUT^ 
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But,  let  me  ask  yoa,  must  we  not  necessarily  }  in  the  inscrutaMe  decrees  of  heaven,  der^s^^^^ 


say  that  he  acted  and  spoke  with  a  determined  •:  to  suflferings,  to  torture  and  to  death,  in  ^m^  ^ 
intention  to  deceive  them,  if  he  intended  only  J  to  wrest  from  the  archives  of  heaveor  .^'^ro, 
to  leave  them  a  mere  fi^ire  or  emblem  of  his  /  dread  decree  which  there  stood  recc*  :^^* 
body  and  blood  ?  Had  he  not  magnified  in  '  against  us,  and  to  snatch  it  from  the  k  ^ 
the  most  exalted  terms  the  ^ift  or  treasure  he  :  and  afHx  it  to  the  cross  ?  Was  it  then  t  jbc  m 
was  to  leave  them  ?  Read  the  whole  of  the  '  rative  or  fictitious  body  that  was  bom  o 
above-cited  portion  of  St.  John  and  see  the  ^  humble  Virgin  of  Bethlehem,  to  whoi 
high  and  sublime  and  omnipotent  attributes  Angel  Gabriel  was  commissioned  from 
which  he  ascribes  to  that  mysterious  food  of  Heaven  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Savr-^,^^ 
which  be  there  speaks,  and  which  he  there  [  incarnation?  (St.  Luke  i.  26—38.)  H* 
promises  to  leave  to  tliem.  The  eternalizing  the  heavenly  ambassador  expressly  a5sur»-m  x 
of  those  who  worthily  partake  thereof,  (v.  55 —  ■  Joseph  that  He  that  was  to  be  bom  of  hiaxf 
59,)  and  the  lamentable  consequence  of  a  ne- ;  gin  spouse,  was  to  save  the  pnplf  from 
gleet  to  eat  and  drink  at  this  mysterious  ban-'  sint?  (St.  Mattliew  i.  21,)  and  did  n»rv  f 
quet.  (▼.  54.)  And  how  does  he  continue  to  Joseph,  at  tlie  angel's  command,  rise 
deceive  his  disciples,  even  at  the  moment  of  take  the  child  Jesus,  and  with  his  blesse^.^^ 
the  last  supper !  While  yet  his  pliglited  word  .  ther,  fly  into  the  land  of  Egrj'pt,  to  avooT^ 
is  fresh  in  their  memories  he  extends  to  them  \  fury  of  the  monster  Herod  who  sought  f  ^m 
fhe  long-promised  bread  which  he  had  before  ,^  fant  Lord  to  kill  him!  (St.  Matthew  ii. 
solemnly  again  and  again  assured  them  was  :  Was  this  a  figure  of  a  child,  or  was  it 
bis  "FLESH  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  WORLD,**)  rcally  a  Child,  a  human  body  of  flesh  and 
(St.  John  vi.  52,)  not  in  figure  or  in  spirit.  Ah!  the  feeble  cries  of  the  trembling  •^■fcg. 
but  really  and  indeed;  (v.  5G;)  and  as  he  dis-  .  borne  to  heaven  on  the  chilling  blasts o  ^^ 
tributes  the  empty  fi^re,  the  senseless  reprc- :  ter,  tell  us  that  it  is  no  figure,  no  em  ^^  •■ 
sentation,  which,  as  knowing  all  lie  must  have  The  mother  of  Jesus  pressed  to  her  *"»-  "^^  * 
known  they  would  receive  in  the  manner  in  ^  bosom  the  child  of  her  heart,  whose  mys^»  — ;4nle 
which  all  his  previous  assurances  would  in-  incarnation  and  miraculous  birth  were e^^  '^ 
duce  them,  and  in  which  the  very  words  he  ■  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (St.  M.  -^- 
now  again  uses,  necessarily  oblige  them  to  i.  20.)  Again,  let  me  ask  you,  was  it  ^  * 
accept  it,  what  does  he  say?  Does  he  address  :  rative  body  that,  faint  and  weary  sat  -'— ''"^ 
them  in  terms  calculated  to  undeceive  them,  .  the  well  of  Jacob,  and  taught  the  w 
or  to  show  them  that  be  intends  to  give  them  :  stricken  woman  of  Samaria?  (St.  X 
merely  a  fiacre  of  his  body  and  his  blood  ?  .  Was  it  a  real  or  a  figurative  body  whicU 
Surely  not — **,ind  tchiltt  they  were  at  supper^  ;  about  doing  good,  diffusing  on  every  si 
JetM  look  bread  and  Mfised  ity  and  broke  t7,  ■  sings  and  benedictions  ?  Was  it  a  mere 
and  gave  ii  to  his  disdplett,  and  said,  take  ye  and  [  tnsm  or  figure  of  a  body 
tat,  THIS  IS  MY  nopv."  (St.  Matthew  xxvi. ,  of  Lazarus,  that  was  transfigured  oi 
2Q.)  **Andtakins:lhechttUce,he  cavethank$and'' uio\xn\.Ayi^t  fed  the  assembled  multituii^  * 
gave  to  them,  iayiiif;:  drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  thit  [less  with  corporal  than  with  spiritual  ^'^ 
is  my  BLOOD  of  the  new  testament  which  shall  6e  '.  In  a  word  was  it  or  was  it  not  the  real,  ^' 
§hed  for  many  unto  the  remission  of  sinsr  (v.  |  and  identical  body  of  Jesns  Christ  that  «« 
27,28.)  Let  ine  ask  you,  my  dear  friends, ;  covered  with  a  bloody  sweat,  seized  by*  frc 
what  body  and  what  bloo<I  is  this  which  Jesus  '  insulting  rabble,  treated  with  every  contiindf.  *^ 
Christ  thus  solemnly  gives  to  his  disciples  ?  (  wounded  for  our  sins  at  the  pillar  of  flagfb- 
Turn  to  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  St.  |  tion,  and  ultimately,  when  faint  and  exbautHl 
VOUm  VOnes  nineteen  and  twenty,  and  you  (  with  loss  of  blood,  nailed  to  the  cross,  wboi 
THIS  18  NT  BODY  WHICH  IS  f  dfooping  nature  feinted  into  death  as  the  ca^ 
Tou.     7^  it,'*  &c.    W*hat  body  ( rent  of  life  gushed  freely  from  hii  wonnM 


tliat  wept  at  the       ^ 

r   * 


given  for  the  redemp-  { heart .'    I  think  you  will  own  with  ne,  bj 
*-'*  body  was  even  then  ,  dear  friends,  that  in  all  tbeat  cimioittaDCM  it 
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W19  the  tnie,  not  a  figurative  body  of  Jesus  ^  the  many  short-sic^ted  « teachers  in  Israel," 
Christ ;-— else  we  have  been  deceived  in  the  /  who  have,  on  so  many  occasions,  adduced  this 
■acred  oracles  which  speak  of  this  sacred  \  argument  against  the  literal  interpretation  of 
drama,  and  man's  redemption  is  yet  to  be  fully  ( the  words:  "  7%ts  is  my  body"  &c.    Christ 
accomplished.    Well  then,  is  it  not  this  same  J  sometimes  spoke  figuratively,  therefore  he  al- 
real  body,  this  same  sacred  blood  that  Jesus  )  ways  spoke  figuratively!     Glorious  reason- 
Christ  here  gives  to  his  apostles  ?    What  says  ( ing  indeed !     Christ  sometimes  called  him- 
the  sacred  volume  !     **  Jind  taking  bread  he  )  self  the  door,  the  vine,  &c. — but  is  there  any 
tkankM  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them,  say-  J  difficulty  in  understanding  these  comparisons? 
THIS  IS  MT  BOD7  WHICH  IS  GivEK  FOR  )  If  there  is,  it  is  evidently  explained  by  our 
Tov.*'  (St.  Luke  xxii.  19.)    "  ^nd  taking  the  |  Lord  himself  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  John. 
cAo/tce,"  &c.   (St.  Matthew  xxvi.  27,  28.) )  ninth  verse,  and  here  let  me  remark,  that  in 
Here  then,  let  me  again  ask  you,  what  was  )  every  recorded  instance  of  Christ's  addressing 
given  for  the  apostles  and  for  the  world  ?  I  himself  to  the  people,  or  to  his  disciples  in 
What  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  ?  J  parables  which  either  could  not  comprehend. 
What  was  to  be  nailed  upon  the  cross  and  (  he  invariably  explained  to  the  latter  the  sig- 
to  be   broken  for  the  world's   redemption  ? )  nification  of  the  parable,  as  above,  in  the  in- 
Was  it  a  loaf  of  bread  ?    Whs  it  a  cup  of  wine  '  stance  of  the  good  shepherd,  the  door,  the  vine, 
that  streamed  from  the  cross  to  wash  away  the  )  8ic.     Moreover,  let  me  remark,  that  Christ 
BUS  of  a  wicked  world  ?     Was  this  what  was  )  never  expressed   himself  in  parables  when 
given  for  us  ?    Surely  you  will  not  maintain  \  speaking  of  dogmas  of  faith ;  it  was  only  when 
this  gpross  absurdity.    It  was  then  the  real,  /  conveying  familiar  instructions  that  he  adopt- 
tme  and  substantial  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  (  ed  the  figurative  style  of  speaking.      The 
Christ  then  and  there  before  them.    Well  is  )  whole  experience  of  the  sacred  volume,  bears 
it  not  this  same  body  and  blood  which  is  here  (  me  out  in  this  assertion.    And  again  I  will 
given  them  in  accordance  with  that  sacred  )  simply  remark  that  Christ  in  saying :  **  1  am 
promise  before  made  them  as  related  in  St. ;  the  vine."    "I  am  the  door,"  (St.  John  x.  7,) 
John  vi.  52d  and  56th  verses  :    **  Uie  bread  (  expresses  himself  in  very  different  terms  from 
which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  Jbr  the  life  of  the  '  those  used  by  him  at  the  last  supper,  when  he 
iDpfid.'*    Is  it  not,  I  say,  that  same  sacred  ( says :  *•  This  is  my  body.     This  is  my  blood.** 
body  and  blood  which  are  here  given  them  )  He  never  took  into  his  sacred  hands  a  vine  or 
wider  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine  ?  (  a  material  door,  and  said :  "  This  is  miy  M§.'* 
**  Utis  is  way  boot  which  is  given  for  you.     This )  Had  such  been  done  woakl  he  not  have  bMn- 
ii,'*  Sec.    I  see  not,  my  valued  friends,  in  (  worthy  of  credit?   Why  then,  I  ask  you,  is  he 
what  manner  you  can  answer  these  ques-  )  less  deserving  of  your  implicit  obedience  and 
tions  without  admitting  the  Catholic  version  {  firm  faith  when  he  dom  take  the  bread  into  his 
of  these  words.    What  authority  have  you  !  sacred  hands  and,  blessing  and  breaking  it, 
fiir  maintaining  the  figurative  interpretation  '  says,  "this  is  my  body?    Ah  !  why  fly  in  the 
of  the  sacred  words :   "  This  is  my  body —  {  face  of  truth  itself,  and  say :  "  This  is  not 
TUs  is  miy  hlood  ?"  If  the  Saviour  of  the  worid  /  your  body  ?"    Why  contradict  the  express  as- 
intended  his  words   to  convey  a  figurative  ( surance  of  your  Saviour  and  your  (vod,  and 
■eaning  could  he  not,  and  would  he  not,  have ;  thus  annul  the  faith  of  ages,  falsify  his  sacred 
oed  terms  calculated  to  convey  such  in  ideai  (  promises,  (on  which  we  dwelt  at  length  in 
Would  he  have  adopted  language  sodiamet-)  my  former  letter,)  and  destroy  the  brightest 
rieally  opposite  to  what  he  intended  to  ex-  ( ornament  of  religion,  the  truth  and  consist- 
pRss?   You  will  tell  me  perhaps,  that  he  often  )  ency  of  revelation  ?    If  this  be  not  the  fulfil- 
cipressed  himself  in  figurative  terms,  and  ap- )  ment  of  Christ's   promites,  those  promises 
plied  language  to  himself  which  must  be  un- )  have  in  no  other  place  been  verified,  and  the 
inttood  in  a  metaphorical  sense.    I  admit  the )  Saviour  stands  convicted   of  imposture   in 
kct    And,  while  I  admit  it,  I  can  but  feel  I  palming  himself  off  upon  the  worid  as  tba 


] 


eaotioos  of  mingled  aonow  and  contempt  for )  Son  of  God  I     Are  jrou  prepared  to  admit 
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"ae   insfi  of  uun^sacnn   gunflm^    MkM  j/'  Ar  vfv  siiBMiif  «bidk  ahftB  far  iM 
jva  duetts  M  I  ;r:r:i:^<«  "ze  kij:ii:4n     11  !!■■   .^  vicb^.  "*    vl  '}lix%.  xi«-.  24.  >     "  T^u  u  :k 


Let  3ia  a-  T-.iir  ir.*-~--a  5:r  i  s«:ai-»'-:  '^    ±^ci    n»f    T^-rair-aii'S   Terse    et'   St.    Mtf- 


rx;:'  *^<.-i -.*'••  rr  j^vlst.  urec-    '^"ux  7'''  Ui«  rtM.  «uu  lici  d^M  x-<ua  /  lid 
lAthe  n«ar7-«Lxr-  -i-i-rcr  :c  i:.  MAr::»f .    Fautr."     Her*,  sit  tie  advenohM  of  At 


t«en;j-4i^:n  7<»rM.  v«  rm: :  ~  7^  u  w^    rea&  rnaecc»*.  Cms:  cail^  cwt  e»praailjtbl 
tfao^  4/  tM  w  y  cubrw."^  fit.:.    W^o:  is  *.^«    m'z^ct  he  ha*  j^:<t  zivec  :o  his  aposdrM.Uf  M 


rf*  tneae  »-.r-i?  -    Su&ptj  ±^ :  C^ir    -/  lm  nw :  a::<i  ±e  saae  is  repetfec  LDe^ 
Divine  BttieeBKr  trxi  &2«i  'Jiitr*  «:»ribLs&s<i    zns»  serms  ii.  Sc  Mark  sic.  25 :  but  the  fnd 


Mcrifr.i*,  a::^:  i*tr.  n-.'.r.  zi*  Ciorch  a    ?"'  Li<  rvu.  u  ail  fc'TJc.  is  wizx :  tbcnfae 
«HtiB«ct  or  =^£.-:>-§'.j^:::  of  ii^  "oiy    Jei.^  Cbrisc  oerelr  si^es  his  tpofidti  ffJai, 
win.    In  test.z:':':?  cf  nis  -^-'^-e  a:cro3a>:z:    w^s  be  »ti  :  -i>-iur  m  aQ  of  tAu,  ^titii 


•f  the  Mw  ori-iT  -(  *ji:r.r*.  le  r.a»:  *n'.^ii3h*<    u  ny  9/ood." 

ia  tile  world,  L*  -d-ifiir^re^  ir.  h:j  cwn  sacrt-i        To  this  objection,  which  I  own  has  a  jJa- 
hUxA,  here  alr^air.*  =.y«:Lc^lT  «r.<i.  ':r.'» di\ :si»    uh^e  appeox^rce.  a:>d  xsay  have  wei^t  vift    '' 
inftitations  of  the  l^'x  .i-a,  a^  tic^se  of  ihe    sczie.  I  zive  vou  a  twxvioid  answer:  Fint.1: 
ancient  Mosaic  d^pei-^a^oc  haii  be?::i  t>rii-    l«  a  seif-evideat  truth,  that  Jesus  Christ  "tbt 
cated  with  tne  bi'^Oii  of  i:cr![ns  bv  Mo«es.    way.  the  trith.  and  the  life."  rooiti  not  coa* 
as  we  reaid  in  Hibr«w«  ix.  3»).  wh«re  Mo«e«.    !Ta»:ict  himself  cr  utter  falsehood.    Nc««c 
after  harin^  r^ad  all  the  law  to  the  people,    have  seen  as  evidenrly  as  it  is  possible  to  Hs* 
took  the  Mood  cf  ca]\-es  arM  zo-its,  and  with    corer  any  troth,  that  he  promised  tosiveUf 
K  iprinkled  both  the  book  of  the  law  and  all    sacred  body  and  blood  under  the  fonn  of  ot 
the  people,  saying :  "■  Tnit  is  the  blood  of  lAe    pocal  food  tor  the  life  of  the  worid  i—and  tk< 
tmmmtmi  lekicA  G^jd  hath  enj'Antd  unto  yon.'*    flash  be  expressly  toM  his  apostles  voi  wi 
This  mystic  rite  was  symbolic  of  the  sacred    tn/ired; — that  blood  tra«  drimk  mdetd:  bot 
Uood  which  was  one  day  to  be  shed  for  the    Christ,  as  the  Messiah,  fulfilled  every  prMua 
world's  redemption.    This  fi^re  is  perfected    he  made  his  charch ;  therefore  he  ledecorf 
at  the  last  supper,  when  Christ,  at  once  the    this  solemn  pledge.    There  can  be  no  doubt- 
victim  and  the  offerer,  accomplishes  the  myi-  '  no  hesitation  on  this  point.     It  only  reaiiv 
tery  in  sayin^r : «« jjrink  ye  all  of  Urn c  for  this  I  now  that  we  examine  when  he  fulfilled  tlif 
tf  my  hhod  0/  iht  ruw  tettamml  which  thdU  be  (  sacred  promise.    The  Catholic  Church  maa- 
eked  fr/r  many  for  the  rtmisnan  of  situ.**  (St.  i  tains  that  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  W 
Maffb#:w  ii«vi.  27.  2fi.)    No  lon^r  does  the  JMpper,  when,  taking  bread  into  his  saofA  ^ 
l^itMi  Iff  d'n^U  and  of  lambs  plead  our  caose  b  hands,  he  solemnly  blessed  it,  and  broke  i 
witli  an  otlTiidfrd  God;— no  more  does  the  |  and  gave  it  to  his  apostles,  saying :  ••  TaAf  f    ^ 
•moke  of  writhing  victims  ascend  as  a  holo- 1  aiWca/,  this  is  my  body.    Then  taking  tki 
caust  in  behalf  of  a  sinful  people,  or  the  blood  |  chalice,  he  gave  thanks,  and  gave  to  thea. 
of  the  old  teHtament  sUnd  as  a  medium  of  S  saying:  Drink  ye  aU  of  tkie^  fokthis  is  at 
grace  between  God  and  his  creature  man ;  but  |  blood.'*    The  Catholic  Chnich  Ukes  tb* 
the  sacred  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  <  words  as  the  fulfilment  of  Chrisffe  sacif' 
God,  is  DOW  the  ransom  paid  for  as;  and  the )  promiae ;  baonaa  than  ia  no  occasion,  no dr 
fianour  of  the  worid  has  dedicated  the  new  (  cuiiilaiica,  cifiapC  flit  Jvt  aupper,  where  ske 
tartamant  of  love,  of  grace,  and  of  marejr  in  )  findarecoid  oTthafidfllBtntortbQae  famaan 
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^e  look— ^t  look  in  vain  for  any  other  occa-  (  ment's  sake  that  Jesus  Christ  appliad  tiiete 
on.    It  is  certain  then  that  whatever  difficulty  |  words  to  the  mystic  chalice  he  then  gave  to 
ime  may  find  in  reconciling  the  twenty-ninth  )  be  consumed  by  his  apostles.    What  follows  ? 
ith  the  preceding  verses,  the  words  of  Christ  (  Can  our  adversaries  deduce  any  legitimate 
and  true ;  and  what  he  then  and  there  gave  /  argument  from  this  against  the  truth  of  his 
ia  apostles  was  indeed  his  body  and  his  blood.  (  previous  words  :  "  ThU  U  my  blood  of  the  new 
To  what  then  can  the  words,  **  this  fruit  of)  testament  which  shail  be  shed  far  many  for  tke  re- 
tc  viM,"  refer?    Consult  the  twenty-second  jnttinono/sinx ?"  (St.  Matthew xxvi. 28.)   As- 
imptor  of  St.  Luke,  and  you  will  at  once  )  suredly  not ;  for  he  might  even  have  so  applied 
iaeover.     Read  attentively  from  the  four-  /  them,  and  still  the  truth  of  his  previous  an- 
wnth  to  the  twentieth  verses,  both  included.  \  nouncement  would  stand  undiminished.  Have 
Jhid  when  the  hour  was  corme^^  &c.    Do  you  )  you  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  customary  in  the 
at  readily  perceive  that  the  paschal  supper  ( sacred  volume  to  call  one  substance  or  thing 
needed  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist; )  by  the  name  of  that  from  which  it  has  been 
nd  that  it  was  in  reference  to  this  Jewish  (  changed  or  transubstantiated?    Permit  me  to 
ttn-— the  pasch— that  our  Saviour  uses  the  )  refer  you  to  some  few  of  the  many  ezampjea 
raids,  **fniii  of  the  vine**  in  the  eighteenth  (  which  occur  both  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the 
•ne.    In  proof  of  this  we  have  the  twentieth  }  new  scriptures.    Turn  to  the  Old  Teatunent, 
«ne  where  we  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  (  open  the  seventh  chapter  of  Exodus,  read  from 
Act  they  had  tupped,  alter  the  words  had  S  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  verse  included  :  '^Jbnd 
•en  used,  **the  fruit  of  the  vine,**  in  the)  the  Lord  sauf,"  &c.    Here  you  find  that  the 
ig^teenth  verse.    Here  then  we  find  that  the  s  rod  of  Moses  was,  when  cast  upon  the  ground 
rords  objected  do  not  refer  to  the  mystic  ban- )  at  the  command  of  God,  transubstantiated  or 
[not  Christ  was  then  and  there  preparing,  (  entirely  changed  into  a  disgusting,  living  ser- 
nt  to  the  paschal  supper  which  preceded  )  pent,  to  show  forth  the  power  of  God  over  all 
he  ncred  rite  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  (  bis  enemies.    Through  magic  power  the  rods 
jOMeqaently,  this  can  offer  no  ground  for )  of  Pharaoh's  soothsayers  were  also  transub- 
igoment  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  words :  (  stantiated  into  living,  moving  serpenta.  There 
■Taxs  IS  MT  BLOOD."    The  other  evange-Swere  then  several  serpents  present.    **Bul 
liati  speak  not  of  the  last  supper  at  any  length ; )  jSanm*s  rod  devoured  their  rods,"  says  the 
hef  merely  mention  incidentally  the  fiict,  and  ( twelfth  verse !     How  is  this  ?     A  moment 
mpresent  the  Saviour  as  speaking  only  of)  since  we  were  told  that  both  the  rod  of  AaRA 

two  very  important  events  which  were  (  and  those  of  the  magicians  were  chang^  bto* 
intimately  connected   with   himself— the )  snakes  or  serpents ;  therefore  they  were  Ml 

m  of  Judas  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  ( rods !    And  to  prove  that  they  were  real,  liv-  • 
twn  most  sacred  promise  in  relation  to  the  )  ing  serpents,  and  not  inanimate  sticks  or  rod^ 
Boiy  Eucharist.    They  in  no  place  say  that  (  Aaron's  serpent  devoured  the  other  serpents. 

objected  words  referred  expressly  to  the  )  Yet  the  scripture  calls  them  all  rods !    Here 

chalice  which  Christ  then  distributed }  then  you  find  that  it  is  at  least  sometimes  the 

lAong  his  apostles ;  but  St.  Luke,  who  relates  S  case  in  the  sacred  volume  to  call  a  second 

sore  at  length  the  incidents  of  the  last  sup- )  substance  or  thing  by  the  name  of  that  from 

per,  tells  us  expressly  in  his  twenty-second  ( which  it  has  been  changed.    The  serpents 

cfapterthat  it  was  before  the  institution  of)  are  here  called  rods  because  they  had  been 

this  sacred  mjrstery,  and  during  the  legal  cere-  (  changed  from  rods.    Again,  read  the  same 

mtmy  of  the  Jewish  pasch  that  Christ  used  |  chapter  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty- 

these  words :  *'  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  I  fourth  verse :  "jSnd  the  Lord  said,**  &c.    Here 

Therefore,  I  conclude  agunst  this  modem  ]  we  find  that  all  the  waters  of  Egypt  were 

diKoverj  which  would  fiuui  afiz  the  stigma )  transubstantiated  into  blood.    "  jind  there  wtu 

of  ei&r  insineeritj  or  dinct  ftlwbood  t^i  bboiiikMU^Umd  of  Egypt,*'  (y.  21.)    How 

the  brow  c^  Christ,  ftm  woMkB^jimmmi.     )  tea  eoidd  ft*  inspired  penman  continoe  to 

Bnt  I  win  gofiurOw^aMdadafftlbr  uifl'S  m^t^tkiwOmtfiki  river  ?"  {v,  IB.)    How 
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THE    MISSIONARY. 


Mt  wenl  B  not  ai  rcfL    Then 

And  Mciet  whwpCT  to  wif  iipifit,  like 

A  dream  of  night,  diat  trik  me  I  am  on 

Enchanted  groond.    Whj  lire  I  hne  ?    The 

or  God  are  on  bk,  and  I  maj  not  itop 

To  piaj  with  sfaadowi,  or  plock  earthlj  flowen 

TiS  I  mj  work  haTc  done,  and  lendeied  op 

AccooBt.    The  Toice  of  mj  depaited  Lord, 

**Go  teach  an  natioM,*  from  the  cMfaiBwodd 

OoBflB  OB  ttt  Bii^Biraad 

AaiI«flItD;I 

T«g|fB«p 

itMi 


The' Middle  AgtB.  4M^ 


To  thee,  my  country !    Why  should  I  regard 

Earth's  little  store  of  horrowed  sweets  ?    I  sure 

Have  had  enough  of  bitter  in  my  cup 

To  shew  that  never  was  it  his  design. 

Who  placed  me  here,  that  I  should  live  in  ease. 

Or  drink  at  pleasure's  fountain.    Henceforth  then 

It  matters  not  if  storm  or  sunshine  be 

My  earthly  lot, — bitter  or  sweet  my  cup, 

I  only  pray,  God  fit  me  for  the  work — 

God  make  me  holy,  and  my  spirit  nerve 

For  the  stern  hour  of  strife.    Let  me  but  know 

There  is  an  arm  unseen,  that  holds  me  up; 

An  eye  that  kindly  watches  all  my  path 

Till  I  my  weary  pilgrimage  have  done. 

Let  me  but  know  I  have  a  friend  that  waits 

To  welcome  me  to  glory,  and  I  joy 

To  tread  the  dark  and  death-fraught  wilderness  : 

And  when  I  come  to  stretch  me  for  the  last. 

In  unattended  agony,  beneath 

The  cocoa's  shade,  or  lift  my  dying  eyes 

From  Afric's  burning  sand,  it  will  be  sweet 

That  I  have  toiled  for  other  worlds  than  this. 

I  know  I  shall  feel  happier  than  to  die 

On  softer  bed.    And  if  I  should  reach  heaven — 

If  one  for  whom 
Satan  hath  struggled  as  he  hath  for  me. 
Should  ever  reach  that  blessed  shore,  O  how 
This  heart  will  flame  with  gratitude  and  love, 
And  through  the  ages  of  eternal  years. 
Thus  saved,  my  spirit  never  shall  repent 
That  toil  and  suffering  once  were  mine  below. 
Jiugu»t  30,  1832. 


From  Fredet'B  Modem  Hiitory. 

THE    MIDDLE   AGES. 

B  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  gress  in  Europe,  especially  among  noblet* 
re  commonly  called  the  middle,  and,  by  (  many  of  whom,  being  exclusively  addicted  to 
lerous  class  of  writers,  the  dark  ages. )  the  profession  of  arms,  even  boasted  of  their 
ow  whether,  or  how  far  this  second  ap-  /  want  of  instruction  and  literary  knowledge.* 
on  is  correct,  deserves  a  particular  in- S  But  never,  perhaps,  were  more  strenuous  efforti 
ition,  and  will  be  the  object  of  the  fol- ) 

;  remarks.  <     «  ^^^  ^^^^  ,„j  1^  imlnnneati  of  thoee 

tie  fint  place  it  must  bt  confessed  that,  /  am  are  foood,  whieh  termiiiate  that :  **  And  th« 

» •:•»«  .Aa*  «i%a  mSmi  #vr  rK«^iiktn«irfiik  )  woreeaid  lord  hat  declared  that  he  did  not  know 
t  time  alter  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  ( ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^1,  ,^4,^  ,  ,oWe. 

Dce  began  anew,  to  make  great  pro- )  nan." 


500  Tht  Middle  AgeM. 


made  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  science, )  ttire  and  learning,  liad  tfaer  enjoyed  the  mim- 
and  promote  tht*  iiiNtniction  of  youth  than  '  ber  of  books  and  other  advaDtages  which  we 
were  made   by  the  Church  at  the   period  of  ^  now  possess. 

which  we  are  sp«':ikin:c*  BL?i«l--s  smaller)  Whatever  may  be  the  boasted  tUffiision  and 
schools  for  chiMriMi  in  country  piirisho'S.  tliere  ,  depth  of  knowledge  at  the  present  day.it  may 
were  in  lar^e  cities,  in  monasteries,  and  in  )  certainly  be  doubted  whether  many  perwni 
episcopal  houses.dirlircnt  institutions  in  which  .  could  be  found  superior,  or  equal  in  this  re- 
a  relish  for  stuily  and  leariiing  was  carefully  •  ppcct  to  such  men  as  Lupus,  Abbot  of  Fern- 
preserved.  In  these,  besides  the  Holy  Scrip-  ^  eres,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  centurj-.  in  vho*e 
tures  and  Christian  doctrine,  the  students  could  )  treatises  and  letters  all  impartial  critics  ac- 
learn  what  was  then  termed  the  seven  liberal  ^  knowlediie  an  immense  fund  of  erudition:  or 
arts;  Grammar,  Loi:ic,  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  ,  St.  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  the 
Geometry,  Astronomy  and  Music.  Many  )  tenth  century,  whose  biographers  relate  Ihit 
schools  of  this  kind  are  known  to  have  ex- n  there  was  no  part  of  Latin  and  Greek  literates, 
isted  in  Italy,  En;;lantl,  France,  Germany,  etc.  J  no  branch  of  sacred  and  profane  learriins 
such  as  those  of  Rome,  Lyons,  Paris,  York, ,'  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.*  The  samf. 
Oxfonl,  Fuld,  Ratisl)on,  Padcrbom.t  etc.  or  nearly  the  same,  may  be  said  of  the  follow. 
They  did  not,  it  is  true,  possess  men  like  St.  in^  authors,  as  their  own  w  ritinirs  testify: 
Basil  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Fenelon  and  )  Acobardus,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  diedia 
Bossuet,  Newton  and  Leibnitz;  yet  it  cannot  >  •«40;— Rabanus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  S56:- 
be  denied  that  they  proiluced  many  learned'  Paschasius  Radbertus,amoiik,  865;— St.Ado^ 
writers  and  eminent  scholars,  who  might  have  /  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  in  France,  875  ;—Amj- 
become  models  for  posterity  in  point  of  litera-  { tasius,  the  Roman  librarian,  S80  -. — Hiocms, 

)  Archbishop  of   Rheims,  882 ; — Remigius  of 

•  Sec  the  dccreei  of  Poi»ci  E^ugenim  II,  Leo  I  Auxerre,  a  monk,  908;— Atto,  Bishop  ufVe^ 
IV.  etc.  in  the  councils  of  Rome,  A.  D.  «26,  853,  (      ...   ^-^       n  j     _j  •    «u      i.  -^ 

etc.;-ihc  canoDs  of  the  council,  of  Mentz  and  }  ceUi.  960  ;-FIodoardu9,  a  canon  in  the  church 

CbaloDi,  813;  of  Parii,  82'i ;  of  Valence,  855 ;  of  {  of  Rheims,  966 ;— Sylvester  II,  Pope,  1003:- 
Toul,  859,  etc.— And  the  statutcn  of  Theodulph,  '   ...       ,  ^^,,1,  »„j   akk^*  ^r  ri^..»    iaai. 
Biflh^  of  Orleans:  of  Heranl,   Archbi.hop  of    ^^^»  "  ™<^"*^  ^"**  '""^^^  °^  Fleuiy.  1004;- 
Tours;  of  Riculfus.  Bishop  of  Soissons,  about  the  (  Fulbert,  Bishop  of  Charlres,  1029; — St.  Peter 

same  time.  etc.     Merely  to  quote  one  or  two  of;  D^mlan,   Cardinal,  1072  ;-St.   Gregory-  VII, 

theie  decrees ;  the  couueil  of  loni,  in  the  tenth  '  *  ^  . 

eanoo,  ranie«tly  entreats  priuccji  and  recomroendi  {  Pope,  lUS."); — Lanfrancus,  Archbishop  of  Can* 

U)biihop.toestabh>.hevery  where  public  M:hooU,;jgj5  1089;— St.    Bruno,    founder  of  the 

for  the  teaching;  of  both  sacred  science  and  polite  ,  '' 

literature:  and  Theodulph,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  '  Carthusian  order,  1101;— St.  Anselm,  Arrt- 

ezprctfcfl  himself  thu!.,  in  the  20th  Art.  of  his  U/ '.,  bishop  of  Canterbury,  1108  ; — and  manvolhwi, 

Capiiular:  "  L*t  the  priests  establish  schools  in :  ,,     .    ,        •       /  *u       1  .     '  1     — 

towns  and  villuRes  for  the  instruction  of  children,  !  equally  belonging  to  the  clergj-  or  to  nhpM 

and  not  refuse  to  receive  and  teach  thone  who  are  '  orders. 

personally  addressed  to  them.     But  in  so  doing,  (       ■■"•^u  _j  «     1  i^i.        1.  ..ii* 

let  them  require  no  salarj-,  nor  accept  any  thii^  '^      ^^  »th  regard  to  laymen,  although  generally 

bat  what  may  be  voluntarily  and  charitably  oN  .  less  fond  of  study,  and  less  instructed,  it  oogM 

*'7ln*'>idX"m.n'«recclesia  publica  flomenint  ]  n°*  ^^  ^^  imagined  that  they  were  plunged  ii 
itiuiia,qaando  ibi  musici  fuerunt,  et  Dialectici  eni-  (  a  state  of  barbarism  and  complete  darkness— 

Pbyiici  atque  Gcometrici.    Viguit  Horaiius,  mag- ;  of  the  middle  ages  will  rather  lead  to  the  coo* 

nusque  Virgiliu.  Sallustius  el  Suiius  Apud  .  elusion,  that,  without  knowing  how  to  dispUf 
Thomastin. />tsri/»/.(/«rf.;,'/.  Par/ 11. /.ir.  I.  cA.(  *  ,  °  '^ 

99,  n.  2;— vol.  ii./o/.  p.  WS.  (  much  elegance  in  their  manners,  and  to  ip 

In  the  same  chapter  and  iu  other  chapters  of  { 
the  same  work,  the  learned  Orator! an  shows  that 


studies  were  also  very  flourishing  in  the  schools  I  *  Prater  Sacra$  UtltroM,  <|aidquid  hlstoriri* 
of  Worms,  Paris,  Lvons,  and  still  more  so  in  that  (  oratorcs,  poetc  atque  philosophi,  novum  ec  grap^ 
of  Rome,  of  which  he  speaks  at  length,  and  then  (  pcrstrcpunt,  diligentisaime  com  doctoribos  cujtf- 


■ays :  "  Let  us  conclude  that  the  Pontifical  pahue  I  cumque  lincua  pencrutatas  est.  Nullum  prsi; 
of  Rome,  was  the  palace  of  polite  literature,  and  I  tas  erat  stodionim  liberaliofli  femiSt  in  ^^ 
the  sanctuary  of  eoelesiastical  learning."  dk.  100,  (  Grcca  Tel  Latioa  cloqneatia,  qood  ingenii  sni  vi- 
n.  3.  See  also  on  this  subject,  Digbj's  Agutfl  Tadtatem  aafiigcret— 4]piirf  ThoBMM.  iifr.  <«^  <*• 
^hith,  vol.  If.  part  111,  cA.  5  and  6.  l^%d«  %.  V 
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pieciate  the  flowiog  periods  of  Demosthenes  (  show  of  politeDess  and  magnificence,  by  some 
md  Cicero,  they  had  in  their  noble  simplicity  )  happy  discoveries,  and  the  brilliant  dreams  of 
umuchgoodsenseand  judgment  as  we  have  in  (their  imagination;  but  that  they  were  supe- 
this  oar  age  q/*/igA^  and  frequently  more  than  )rior  in  point  of  solid  acquirements,  to  the 
m  manifest.  They  knew,  not  only  how  to  )  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  it  would  be  dif- 
prefer  reUgion  and  faith  before  all  things,  but  (  ficult  to  prove,  and  may  be  justly  doubted.* 
tbo  how  to  examine  attentively  the  most  dif- )  Their  metaphysical  science  was  made  up  of 
ficult  matters,  to  reason  with  accuracy,  to  act  ( subtleties  taken  from  the  categories  of  Aristotle, 
urith  prudence,  to  succeed  in  complicated  ne- )  instead  of  being  a  source  of  true  learning; 
foeiatioDS,  and  adopt  the  best  course  in  the  ( their  astronomical  observations  were  blended 
■est  perplexing  circumstances:  witness  among  S  with  the  ridiculous  theories  of  astrology,  and 
ctben.  Kings  Alfred,  Edgar  and  Canute  in  /  their  prejudices  against  anatomy  and  surgery 
Eagland,  Hugh  Capet  in  France,  Alibnso  III  S  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
m  Spain,  Otho  I  in  Germany,  and  Jolm  of)  medicine.  They  did  not  improve  more  in 
Gortz  and  Luitprand,  the  ambassadors  of  Otho  (  historical  composition,  which  was  character- 
I  to  the  courts  of  Cordova  and  Constantinople. )  ized  in  those  days  by  strange  remarks,  a  bom- 
Ifor  did  our  aacestors  want  sagacity  and  (  bastic  style,  and  exaggerated  accounts.  Hence 
{•Bias  for  useful  discoveries  and  improve- )  the  learned  author  of  a  recent  history^ of  the 
MBts,  since  many  of  this  kind  were  made  ?  Crusades,  does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  plain 
Mng  the  middle  ages.  It  was  at  the  end  of )  and  unafiected  narratives  of  the  first  Crusade, 
Am  tenth  century,  that  Gerbert,  preceptor  to  )  left  by  some  Christian  writers,  of  the  eleventh 
Xng  Robert  of  France,  afterwards  Arch-  S  century,  to  the  Arabian  records  of  the  same 
Uop  of  Ravenna,  and  at  length  Pope,  under  )  epoch. f 

Ike  name  of  Sylvester  II,  invented  clocks  (  Another,  and  a  still  more  striking  vindica- 
Vilfa  a  balance,  which  continued  in  use  till )  tion  of  the  middle  ages  against  the  charge  of 
peadolams  began  to  be  employed  in  1650.  (  complete  darkness,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
To  him  also  Arithmetic  was  greatly  indebted  )  number  of  splendid  churches  that  were  then 
fcr  its  progress.  About  the  same  time  Ian-  (  built  throughout  Christendom,  many  of  which 
tens  were  first  used,  and  paper  made  of  cot- )  still  exist;  for,  as  Felibien  has  justly  remarked, 
tengs.  A  few  years  after  (towards  1022),  ( the  state  of  architecture  has  always  been  in 
Btf,  a  monk  of  Arezzo  in  Italy,  invented  ( every  country,  a  sure  proof  of  the  degree  of 
iBd  introduced  into  tlie  church,  singing  the )  perfection  in  which  the  otlier  arts  flourished.^ 
pant,  or  scale  of  musical  notes,  by  which  a  (  Not  only  was  this  advantage  possessed  by 
eUUeao  learn  in  a  few  months,  what  no  per- ;  England  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Alfred, 
Nt  before  could  learn  without  several  years  ( 

Df  itody.  With  regard  to  mechanical  arts,  it )  *  Even  at  the  time  when  arts  and  sciences  were 
,  .X  J  X  L     i  •  *  *  XL  -.Sin  their  most  flourishing  state  among  the  Arabs, 

■  tnoughto  read  the  history  of  the  siege  of  (ua^ely,  under  Al-Mamon,  the  son  and  seoond 
ftmalem  in  1099,  to  know  what  wonderful  )  successor  of  Aaron-al-Ra»chid;  that  culiph  was 
^j  I-     A  J  V  r  J        •   i-       S  himself  obliged  to  acknowledzo  the  superiority 

lid  complicated  machines  of  every  description /.f  christian  scholars  over  his  subjects     In  his 

Mie  constructed  by  the  first  crusaders,  men  S  own  palac«,  a  Greek  slave  who  iiad  formerlv 

ran«.  ■       ii     ^f  *k«  ».:j^i^  .^.a.  )  studied  mathematics  in  Constantinople,  confound- 

Bnnequentlyofthe  middle  ages.  ;  j  ^,,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^j  ^„j^.„  Jf  ^^^  ^^ 

8liU,  if  credit  were  to  be  given  to  certain  (  Whilst  all  present  situod  astonished,  the  slave 

irthoB,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe,    «♦"'! /»»=*^  »»»^^'«  "^"u.f^w/  PlJl^^""./"?^"*^  Vi' 
'  '^     )  countrymen  more  skilful  than  himself,  above  all, 

H  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  must  (  a  certain  philosopher,  called  Leo,  from  whom  he 
fci?e  been  mere  barbarians  compared  with  )  had  received  lessons.  In  fact  as  a  geometer  and 
A.-^        .  ...        .J.,  .)*"   astronomer,   Leo  had  not  his  equal   m  the 

li  Arabs,  to  whom  alone,  it  is  said,  belonged  (  ^hole  empire.    The  caliph  endeavored,  but  in 
hi  honor  of  cultivating  letters  and  the  arts  )  vain,  by  the  most  flattering  letters  and  promises, 
.      .  mi.-        7-       •      1*       i.u      r  1      )  to  bring  him  over  to  Bagdad :  the  emperor, Theo- 

■d  fciences.    This  noUon  is  altogether  false  ( phji^,  %fQa\d  never  let  him  go,  nor  consent  to 

Bd  nnjosL    The  Arabs  indeed,  whether  in  )  deprive  his  own  capital  of  so  distinguished  a 

-  „  _j  J         •     4.U     u;  -.1 -r )  scholar. — See  Lebcau,  IIUU  du  Bat.  £mp.  co/. 

le  empire  of  Bagdad  or  m  the  kingdom  o*  (xV,.  j».  441-446. 

aidora,  distinguished  themselves  by  a  great  {     -f  Michaut,  HisL  det  Croitadet,  voi.  i,  p.  519. 
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tat  ilio  bj  other  eoantrief,  under  teMfrvorwSibi*  plMe*  tliat  11m  opiiiln  coauMsIf  ortn^ 

Mb  ebcumstances,  pwticiiluiy  on  the  follow- 1  ttined  aboot  the  middle  egee  ie  egiegioorif 
ingoecaslon.  A  littie  before  the  cloee  of  the  )  wroiif^;  their  pretended  ittle  of  itapiditjaii 
iBiitfa^entiiTy,  an  opinion  had  been  entertained)  barbarism  never  having  bad  any  eziateMi^ 
by  mnj  aimple  persons  that  the  worid  woold  { except  in  the  theories  of  modem  invcntiaB; 
•nd  with  the  year  1»000,  nor  bad  the  writings  /  and  secondly,  that  it  is  to  the  Catholic  Chmtlb 
of  laamed  men  been  able  to  remove  that  s  to  her  Popes,  Bishops  and  Mooika,  tlist  m 
imagittary  fear.  But  when  all  saw  the  eleventh ;  stand  indebted  for  the  preaeivatMrn  of  ciffl- 
owiUuy  begin  without  accident,  joy  took  the  ( zation,  literature,  aris  and  seieneea  in  Konpii 
pliM  of  teiTor,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- )  The  complete  revival  of  letten  came  ta 
pla  towards  Almighty  God  prompted  them  to  ( the  same  source,  and  the  progreaa  of  ifi^ 
repair  churches,  or  build  new  ones,  still  more )  ranee,  alter  having  been  vigoroaaly  oppsnl 
woclhy,  by  their  splendor,  of  being  conse-  c  even  in  the  moet  difficult  times,  was  at  kagH 
cndad  to  Ids  honor.  S  effectually  checked  (a.  d.  1179 — ISlf ),  If 

Than,  Indeed,  arose  in  different  parts  of)  the  decrees  of  Popes  Alexander  III  and  Ism* 
Chriftendom,  th(»e  Gothic  temples,  the  ap-  { cent  III,  in  the  third  and  fourth  councfliil 
peaianca  of  which,  at  once  grand,  majestic  and )  Lateran ;  in  virtue  of  which  decrees, 
impofing,  will  never  be  eclipsed  by  the  flimsy  <  and  universities  began  to  spring  up  in 
abganea  of  roost  of  our  modem  edifices. ;  part  of  Christendom. 
Itan  were  laid  in  many  European  cities  the(         ••••#•• 
iwMidattoni  of  ttiose  splendid  cathedrals  in  )     One  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  of  Ai 
HUeh  we  stUl  admire  the  symmetrical  rows }  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  was  ttie  rapid  d^ 
of  beantifnl  pillars  supporting  immense  arched  { dine  of  literature,  arts  and  sdencea,  wtae* 
nmft»  the  towering  steeples,  and  a  thousand )  ever  those  wild  conquerors  passed  or  sstthi 
other  onaments :  monuments  the  mnre  aston-  s  Owing  to  their  almost  exclusive  relish  Ar  «w 
Udng  and  worthy  of  admiration,  as  they  are )  and  plunder,  literaiy  and  scientific  raoomamli 
imnd  even  in  many  inconsiderable  cities,  and  \  disappeared  fh>m  innumerable  places,  saA  il  . 
boar  testimony  to  the  grand  ideas,  as  well  as  )  the  very  regions  where  formeriy  beUes-lttiNi 
the  seal  and  piety  of  our  European  ancestors.  ( had  been  most  flourishing,  ignorance  bcgmli 

In  fine,  it  was  also  during  the  middle  ages  /  prevail,  not,  however,  to  such  an  extsnt  m  ft 
that,  through  missionaries  from  Italy,  Ger-  (  commonly  imagined :  even  at  the  epoch  wW 
many,  France,  England,  etc.,  northern  Eu- )  preceded  the  revival  of  learning  under  Chi^ 
rope  received  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  that  (  iemagne,  there  always  remained  much  of  «^ 
the  Normans,  the  Hungarians,  the  Danes,  the  )  M  knowledge.    The  vast  store  of  ciudiiM 
Swedes,  the  Russians,  the  Lithuaniaos,  the }  possessed  by  a  venerable  Bede,  an  AMfc 
Poles,  etc.  began  at  the  same  time  to  become  (  a  Deacon  Paul,  etc.;  the  numerous  and  sa^ 
Christian  and  civilized  nations.      But  how )  nent  scholars  that  went  forth  firom  IielttiL 
eoold  fills,  we  may  ask,  have  been  effected  by  s  England,  Italy,  etc.  are  sufficient  vouchsnil 
ny  of  their  contemporaries,  bad  those  con-  /  this  truth.    Nay  more,  discoveries  were 
temporaries  been  themselves  mere  barbarians  ?  ( in  those  times  of  confusion,  which  would 
Bow  could  so  arduous  a  task  ever  have  been  )  done  honor  to  conspicuous  and  enligfatHNi 
Widortaken  and  performed,  except  by  men  (  ages ;  among  others,  the  invention  and  apffi" 
•qnally  lealous  and  learned,  equally  possessed  )  cation  of  water-mills,  in  the  year  6S5;  of  gM 
of  hmie  virtues  and  great  mental  acquire-  (  windows  for  churches,  about  the  same  tiM 
monti?     And  indeed,  that   such  were  the  |  silk  manufactures,  in  551 ;  bells  in  churdM^ 
qnalifleations  of  the  missionaries  who  sub- }  towards  605 ;  organs,  in  fiOO ;  the  Grecian  flMb 
jtctad  thcae  nations  to  the  laws  of  Christian-  j  in  673 ;  computation  of  years  from  the  bM 
tty,  wt  loam  fiom  all  the  documents  of  that )  of  Christ,  first  proposed  by  Dionyaius  Eiifa" 
period*  j  us,  a  leanietl  monk  (of  the  6th  eentu^ 

From  this  variety  of  evidenco  and  fiicti,  we )  adopted  and  used  in  741. 
art  cartaihly  anthbrixed  to  conclude.  In  the  (     Religion  was  the  chief,  or  lulhcr  Hm  oalf 
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meuu  which  stemmed  this  torrent  of  barbar-  I  to  the  vanquished,  of  the  obligatioD  of  good 
inn,  and  not  only  saved  letters  and  learning  j  faith,  and  the  enormity  of  the  sin  of  murder, 
from  universal  shipwreck,  but  also  caused  the  (  revenge  and  rapacity.    The  history  of  Europe, 
wild  tribes,  whose  destructive  invasion  had  ( during  the  early  periods  of  modem  history, 
been  so  detrimental  to  them,  gradually  to  im-  '  abounds  with  interesting  and  strong  cases,  to 
bibe  and  adopt  the  principles  of  civilized  and  J  show  the  authority  of  the  church  over  turba- 
■ocial  life.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ,'  lent  princes  and  fierce  warriors,  and  the  effects 
Goths,  Franks,  Lombards,  Saxons  and  Ger-  ( of  that   authority  in    meliorating   manners, 
nans,  would  ever  receive  those   principles  ;  checking  violence  and  introducing  a  system 
from  human  studies  which  thpy  heartily  des-  •  of  morals  which  inculcated  peace,  modera- 
|iia«d :  Christianity  alone  could,  and  really  did  I' tion  and  justice*' — KenVt  CommeniurieM  on 
rescae  them  from  their  ignorance  and  bar-  ;  Jlmerican  Lair,  vol.  i,  p.  10,  of  the  2d  edition* 
barity.    As  it  was  already  established  in  the  I     Bishops,  priests  and  monks  afterwards  so 
provinces  that  fell  under  their  power,  these  !  much  calumniated  by  an  ungrateful  posterity, 
nvage  tribes,  whose  habits  of  plunder  and  ;  were  the  active    instruments   employed   by 
ravenge  could  not  be  checked  by  force  of   Divine  Providence  to  forward  these  various 
aims,  sooner  or  later  yielded  to  the  mild  pre-  :  improvements  in  their  respective  countries. 
cepts  of  the  gospel.    Their  minds  and  hearts    It  was  from  episcopal  houses  and  monasteries 
became  attached  to  a  religion  which  did  not    that  crowds  of  holy  missionaries  went  forth 
teach  them  only  by  speculative  maxims  and    to  instruct,  convert  and  civilize  the  fierce  bar- 
didactic  precepts,  but  also  by  examples,  fes-  ]  barians  of  the  north.    Nay  more,  the  supe- 
ttvalsandritesequally  moving  and  instructive,    riors  of  clerical  and  monastic    tKxlies  were 
No  sooner  had  they  received  and  embraced    frequently  invested  by  Christian  kings  and 
lbs  iaith  of  Christ,  than  they  began  to  lay    emperors  with  civil  jurisdiction,  and  as  it  was 
•siie  the  rudeness  of  their  manners,  and  to    exercised  by  them  in  a  more  equitable  man- 
•rtablish  among  themselves  a  more  adequate    ner  than  by  secular  magistrates,  men  quickly 
tistribution  of  justice.    By  the  enactment  of   learned  to  prefer  their  decisions  to  the  hasty 
hirs  founded  on  the  commands  of  God  him- '  judgments  of  warlike  and   ignorant  nobles, 
tdf  tnd  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  social ;  This  accounts  for  the  great  portion  of  tem- 
sidcr,  men  were  taught  and  induced  to  set  on    poral  authority  which  bishops  and  abbots  pos- 
tte  lives  of  their  fellow- mortals  a  higlier  value  ^  sessed  in  those  remote  ages,  and  which  they 
lhan  they  did  before.    By  the  enforcement  of   used  in  checking  the  arbitrary  vexations  of 
tte  divine  law  concerning  the  indissolubility  ]  private  lords,  and  rendering  as  much  as  possi- 
sf  marriage,  there  resulted  an  immense  bene-  (.  ble  the  various  classes  of  the  people  partakers 
ft  for  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for    of  the  general  advantages  of  society, 
adividaals   and   families.      Shameful   acts,;     The  zeal  of  the  clergy  and  monks  preserved 
Vhieh  idolatrous  nations  had  considered  mere  ;  also  not  only  the  sacred  science  of  religion, 
Wies,  were    now  entirely  suppressed.      A  ;  but  likewise  all  the  different  branches  of  use- 
ibDoger  barrier  was  opposed  to  human  pas-  |  ful  learning.    Their  solicitude  was  industri- 
ikos ;  morals  became  more  pure,  nobler  feel-  (  ous  in  discovering  and  collecting  the  relics  of 
fagi  animated  mankind,  milder  customs  were  \  ancient  literature,  and  many  persons  among 
-islroduced ;  and  these  salutary  eifects  were  ( them  daily  allotted  a  considerable  portion  of 
ianriably  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  in-  ( their  time  to  the  humble  but  useful  occupa- 
Imbcs  which  religion  acquired  over  the  minds  )  tion  of  transcribing  old  manuscripts.    Others, 
tf  her  new  followers.  (  more   fit   for    manual    labor,   actively   em- 

"  The  influence  of  Christianity,**  says  the  )  ployed  themselves  in  clearing  forests,  drain- 
bUBed  Chancellor  Kent,  '<  was  very  efficient }  ing  marshes  and  fertilizing  barren  grounds. 
Ivwards  the  introduction  of  a  better  and  more  )  Every  obstacle  presented  by  nature  or  the 
siHgbtenad  sense  of  right  and  justice  among )  soil,  was  overcome  by  their  unwearied  exer- 
tbe  goTemments  of  Eoiope.     It  taught  the  |  tions,  and  plentiful  crops  arose  where  befinre 
doty  of  benevolence  to  strangers,  of  humanity  )  naught  was  seen  but  reeds  or  briars.    Thus, 
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while  the  lay  proprietors  reigned  in  solitary  ( transactions  took  place.  At  a  time  when  tfat 
grandeur  over  their  wide  and  unfruitful  do- 1  nations  of  Europe  closely  adhered  to  the  to- 
main^,  the  lan<ls  orijpnally  bestowed  on  the  {  cienl  faith,  and  preferred  it  to  every  thing 
monks  and  clort^y  hy  the  i^^rafitude,  confidence  ;  else,  the  profession  of  Christianity  and  8ob> 
and  piety  of  their  contemporaries,  were  culti-  (  mission  to  the  Roman  Church  were  condition 
vatcd  and  improved;  their  houses  were  an  ^.  al)Mlutcly  requisite  in  sovereigns,  to  exact 
asylum  constantly  opened  to  the  poor,  the  in-  (  and  enforce  obedience  from  their  subjects.  If 
firm  and  the  traveller;  their  villages  were  (  a  prince  happened  to  revolt  openly  against  tht 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  the  fouuda- ;  Catholic  religion,  or  to  incur  by  his  ciiaei 
tions  were  laid  of  several  among  the  prin-  ( the  ])enalty  of  excommunication,  it  was  the 
cipal  cities  in  England,  France,  Germany,  |  prevailing  opinion  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
etc.*  (  given  to  him  was  no  longer  binding,  since  k 

Still  greater  and  more  important  than  these,  S  had  ceased  to  be  the  religious  prince  wboa 

were  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Sovereign  ( the  nation  had  intended  to  acknowledge  fiv 

Pontiffs  upon  Europe  at  large,  and  all  Chris-  ( its  monarch.*    "Thus,"  says  Schlegel,  **«c 

tendom.  (  hear  the  Saxons  declare  to  the  emperor  Heniy 

•        •        *        *        *        •        •  (IV,  that,  the  Christian  name  being  proAae^ 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  ;  by  him,  they  were  unwilling  to  disgrace  them- 
has  been  more  frequently  misrejiresented  and  (  selves  by  having  intercourse  with  a  prince 
more  g^rossly  calumniated,  yet  nothing  is  more  ;  who   insulted  and  despised  the  religioa  of 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  conduct  of  the  }  Christ;  and,  since  they  had  sworn  fealty ti 
F6pes  in  the  long  struggle  which  they  main- )  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  reign  fortibi 
tained  against  the  depravity  and  tyranny  of )  edification  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  tke 
princes,  in  defence  of  religion  and  social  order.  ^  Church,  were  he  to  infringe  this  duty,  tbej 
It  was  truly  the  struggle  of  virtue  against  vice,  /would  think  themselves  no  longer  bound  by 
of  civilization  against   barbarism,  of  Chris- s  tlieir  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.     Shortly  after, 
tianity  against  the  powers  of  darkness.    At  y  the  same  Saxons  wrote  to  the   Pope,  to  iKf 
that  time,  whether  the  evil  was  owing  to  the  (  before  his  tribunal  l>oth  their  grievances  and 
invasions  of  new  barbarians,  to  the  feudal )  the  crimes  of  Henry,  and  concluded  their  kt- 
system,  or  to  other  causes,  national  and  civil  ( ter  by  saying  that,  such  a  prince  being  on- 


wars  scarcely  ceased  one  moment  to  lay  waste  ^  worthy  of  the  throne,  they  therefore  requestei 

the  whole  face  of  Europe.    Nations  oppressed  (the   Sovereign  Pontiff  to  make  use  of  the 

by  their  sovereigns  had  no  other  resource  than  (  authority  which   he    had   over   the  empire^ 

the  protection,  and  sovereigns  who  wished  to  ) 

act  as  tyrants,  no  other  check  than  the  au-  (*«.,..    _  ,,        i  •    j  «      ri     l- 

.  ;•  This   19  very  well  explained  by  FcneWi 

thority  of  the  Pope,  which  they  generally  ac-  )  who  says  :  *'Scnsim  Catholicariun  gentium  hae 
knowledged,  not  only  in  spiritual,  but  also  in  (  ^"'^  "ciitcDtia  animis  alte  imprcssa,  scilicet,  •• 
A  ,  rr,.       T>         .t  .1.    /  prfujaui  potestatcm  commilti  noil  pos«e  nisi  pne- 

temporal   concerns.     The  Pope  then,  in  his  S  cipi  Catholico,  caraque  esse  legJm  sire  co«fr 

proceedings  against  several  emperors  of  Ger-  )  i»^»<^n»  appositam  popiilos  inter  et  principeia.rt 
»«*.«»^ «.,  1  -  *i  I       J  .•       )  pop'ili   prjncipi  fidelcs  i)artrent,  modo  prineeflf 

many  and  some  other  princes,  besides  acting    [psV  Catholici  n-ligioni  obsequci^tur.    (Staakgi 

conformably  to  the  common  jurispnidence  of)  pt)«ita»  putabant  onmes  sulutum  esse  vinculum  n* 
thrma  flmoo  »..>..»i.,  11  I  .  *i.  4  4  r  )  cramenti  fidclitutis  a  tota  gentc  praeatitum,  umil 
those  bmes,  merely  did  what  the  state  of  so-     «iq„e  princep«,  ca  lege  violata,  Caiholia;  rtfr 

ciety,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  )  gioni  contumuci  aniino  rcsistcrci." 

placed,  evidently  required  of  him  as  the  head  (  r  "^'''. "  "  ^'^'^  "'^^  '"''T  f '  g«*n;<^»  CathoUee 
%        '  .      -J.      ^  "^       **")  rrliifioni  quam  maxiinc  addict*,  pnncinis  cxeoB- 

ol  tneCnnstian  family,  and  the  common  father  )  municaii  jujimn  oxcutcront.    Ea  cuim*  lege  tern 

of  all  the  faithful.  /  principi  subditas  fore  pollicita?  crant,  ut  prinoepi 

,p,      .    ^       .  ,      ^      ,     ,  .  .  )  ipse  Catholica;   religioni  pariter  subditux  csset 

ine  better  to  understand  this,  we  should  S  Princcps  voro  qui,  ob  hieresim.  vel  ob  faciDoro- 

revert  to  the  epoch  in  which  these  important )  *?"*  ^^  impiam  regui  admiuistrationem,  ab  Ecck- 

'  S  sia  excommunicatur,  jam  non  ccnsetur  pius  ilk 

*G      ¥•       ^    A  A'     -M'       ^  J      M  «  )  princeps,  cui  tota  gens  sesc  committcre  Toluenl: 

r>i       r  ^'npro.  AnUqmtiit  <f  Uie  Anglo-Saxon  )  undesolutum  sacramcnti  vinculum  arbitrabantur." 

CAtircft,cA.3,4andlO;— Bergicr,Z>tc/i(m7%<o(.,  (  (Fenelon,  Ditseft.  de  AuctorilaU  Summi  Pea- 

arUcUi,  Minne$,  Monattereif  4-c.  S  tifieii,  c.  xxix. 
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nd.  thnragh  in  assemUy  of  the  princes,  to  )  what  St.  Gregoiy  VII  had  done  againat  the 
rocore  for  them  a  worthier  and  better  moo-  ( emperor  Henry  IV,  when,  solicited  by  En- 
rch."  )  glishmen  themselves,  and  moved  by  the  recital 

**  Not  long  before  this,  the  emperor  Henry  ( of  the  repeated  crimes  and  enormities  of  their 
El  bad  expressly  acknowledged  the  church  )  sovereign,  he  absolved  them  from  their  oaths 
uiadiction,  even  in  temporal  affairs,  when  he  ( of  fealty.  This  he  did,  however,  as  the  se- 
riahed  to  oppose  the  rising  pretensions  of )  quel  showed,  rather  with  the  secret  intention 
M  king  of  Castile  to  the  title  of  emperor.  ( of  terrifying  the  king  and  bringing  him  back 
fo  referred  the  case  to  a  council  in  which  the  S  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  than  with  a  real  deter^ 
igate  of  Pope  Victor  II  presided  (1065) ;  the  )  mination  to  ruin  him  lor  ever. 
Mott  of  the  consultation  being  sent  to  Rome,  s     From  these  examples  and  testimonies,  to 

aentence  was  passed ;  and  king  Ferdinand  /  which  others  might  be  added,  we  may  form 
tdared,  in  presence  of  the  papal  envoys,  that  ( an  accurate  idea  of  the  temporal  power  occa- 
•  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  }  sionally  exercised  by  the  Popes  during  the 
bntiff.  Hence,  the  high  authority  which  )  middle  ages.  They  exercised  it  with  the  im- 
tome  then  exercised  over  kings  and  empe-  S  plicit  consent  of  the  sovereigns  themselves, 
KS,  was  grounded,  first,  on  a  political  claim  )  who  frequently  appealed  to  the  decisions  of 
mwing  out  of  the  circumstances  which  ac-  s  Rome  in  their  temporal  debates,  and  none  of 
•sapanied  the  revival  of  the  western  empire ; )  whom  scarcely  ever  complained,  except  (as 
■d  secondly,  on  the  general  opinion  of  that  ( was  natural)  the  individual  affected  by  the 
isM  respecting  the  subordination  of  the  tern-  ;  sentence.  They  exercised  it  only  against 
lonltotfae  spiritual  power."  (Schlegel,  PAi-  (sovereigns  who  depended  more,  or  less,  on 
Sf.  II.  p.  187 ;  TheorU  sociaU  de  VEvangUe, )  the  free  choice  of  their  nation  and  the  ae- 
Whurial  Calhol.  vol.  ii,  p,  375.  }  knowledgment  of  the  Holy  See,  as  was  par- 

*This  doctrine,'*  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "hos- 1  ticularly  the  case  with  the  German  emperors. 
Be  as  it  might  be  to  the  independence  of  sov-  /  They  exercised  it  only  in  cases  of  paramount 
Bsigns,  was  often  supported  by  the  sovereigns  s  necessity,  and  after  every  other  means,  such 
flbiBselves.  Thus,  when  Richard  I  was  held  )  as  exhortations  and  remonstrances,  had  proved 
ii  captivity  by  the  emperor,  his  mother  £lea-  (  fruitless.  They  exercised  it  for  the  interest 
Ml  fcpeatedly  solicited  the  Pontiff  to  procure  )  of  the  people  and  of  society,  at  the  request  of 
kii  liberation  by  the  exercise  of  that  authority  ( the  people  themselves,  and  upon  their  earnest 
vbieh  he  possessed  over  all  temporal  princes.  )  entreaties  to  be  delivered  from  the  sway  of 
Tins,  King  John  Lack-land  (whose  excesses  )  wicked,  impious  and  tyrannical  princes ;  but 
lAerwards  provoked  against  himself  the  ani-  S  never  through  caprice,  nor  for  personal  inter- 
Asdverrion  of  the  church)  invoked  the  aid  of /est;  on  the  contrary,  those  courageous  and 
tkb  sune  authority  to  recover  Normandy  from  \  zealous  Pontiffs,  a  Gregory,  an  Alexander, 
As  king  of  France.  At  first,  indeed,  the  )  an  Innocent,  etc.  saw  before  them  the  pros- 
Bipss contented  themselves  with  spiritual  cen- (pcct  of  persecutions,  sufferings,  and  every 
Mas:  but  in  an  age  when  all  notions  of  jus-  ;  kind  of  danger,  which  they  had  to  encounter 
8bs  were  modelled  after  the  feudal  Jurispru-  )  for  the  faithful  dischai|^  of  their  duty. 

it  was  soon  admitted  that  princes  by  (  Some  Popes,  it  is  true,  (though  few  in 
disobedience  became  traitors  to  God :  )  number),  went  further,  and,  acting  in  their 
fhit  as  traitors  they  ought  to  forfeit  their  king-  ( secondary  quality  of  temporal  princes,  raised 
ten,  the  fees  which  they  held  of  God :  and  /  troops,  and  took  a  more  or  less  active  share  in 
kit  to  pronounce  such  sentence  belonged  to  ( the  military  operations  of  other  sovereigns, 
fei  Pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  )  But  even  that  step  was  taken  by  them  for 
Hth.**  (Lingard's  Hiti.  of  Engl.  vol.  in,  oUlsMdMe,  and  even  for  necessary  purposes; 
hi  third  London  edition,  p.  85,  note.)  S  viz.  to  recover  or  defend  their  own  provinces. 

It  was  in  viitue  of  these  and  the  like  prin- )  to  repel  unjust  attacks,  to  support  the  inde- 
Iplsi,  as  the  same  historian  relates,  that  Pope  ^  pendence  of  the  Italian  republics,  and  par- 
BDoeent  111  did  against  King  John  Lack-land  ( ticulariy  to  check  the  alarming  progress  of 
Vol.  I— No.  10.  3p 
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the  MuBtalmen.  Cin  any  &alt  be  found  with  |  regtrd  to  the  Popes  of  the  middle  agei.  Wt 
fttcb  coDdact ;  and  does  it  not  rather  afford  a  )  allude,  not  to  the  ridlculoiis  tale  of  the  pn- 
new  proof  of  the  truth,  that  the  Popes  have  ( tended  Poptts  Joan,  which  is  now  rejected  by 
been  the  preservers  of  civilization  and  social  /  all  learned  critics,  whether  Catholics  or  Pro- 
ofder  as  well  as  of  religion  in  Europe?  This  ( testants,  but  to  the  more  serious  charge  of  the 
indeed  was  the  grand  object  which  they  had  )  vices  of  some  Roman  Pontiffs.  It  is  true,  i 
in  Tiew,  and  the  end  at  which  they  continu-  ( few  among  them  gave  great  scandals  to  tbe 
ally  aimed  in  the  exercise  of  both  their  tem-  )  Christian  world  in  their  private  character  aod 
pora!  and  spiritual  power.  Having  well  un- }  conduct;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  at  tbe 
derstood  the  sublime  office  which  they  were  v  same  time,  that,  through  a  special  protectioo 
ealled  to  perform,  they  discharged  it  with  won-  /  of  Divine  Providence,  the  irregularity  of  their 
derful  zeal  and  fidelity  for  the  advancement  of  ( lives  did  not  interfere  with  their  public  doty 
moral  and  religious  principles.  They  pro- )  from  which  they  never  departed.  The  bene- 
tected  the  weak  against  their  oppressors,  re-  (  ficial  influence  of  sacred  jurisdiction  does  ait 
stored  peace  and  tranquillity  among  nations ;  >  depend  on  the  private  virtue  of  the  persons  ia- 
and,  preventing  the  execution  of  wicked  de-  /  vested  with  it,  but  on  their  divine  mission  sad 
signs,  saved  rising  states  and  societies  from  (  appointment  to  feed  the  Christian  flock.  Chriit 
the  attacks  of  ambition,  barbarity  and  licen-  /  did  not  say  that  there  never  would  be  seaa- 
tiousness.  Hence,  in  reading  the  history  of  (  dais  nor  abuses,  but  that  no  power  of  darkaea 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  impossible  for  a  reflect-  /  would  ever  prevail  against  his  Church;  aer 
ing  mind  not  to  be  struck  with  admiration  at  ( did  he  promise  personal  sanctity  to  its  chief 
the  sight  of  Christian  Europe  devoted  to  one  \  pastors,  but  gave  to  them  authority  to  teach  aid 
Ibrm  of  worehip,  ruled  by  one  grand  jjrinciple,  (  govern  the  faithful,  and  to  the  faithful,  a  coa- 
fbrming  as  it  were  but  one  empire,  and  ac-  ( mand  to  follow  their  injunctions,  witiMfft 
knowledging  one  supreme  head  whose  exalted  )  blindly  imitating  the  bad  example  of  a  nmO 
duty  it  was  to  promote  the  reign  of  the  gospel  {  number  of  them,  whose  conduct  was  notedi- 
opon  earth.     (See  Michaut,  Hittoire  des  Croi- )  fying. 

aodei.  vd.  iy,pp.  98,  99; — Count  de  Maistre,  (      It  is,  moreover,  certain,  that  the  number  of 
Du  Pape,  part  n,  c.  v,  x.)  ;  bad  Popes,  has  been  by  some  writers,  grettly 

Not  bitter  censure,  therefore,  but  real  praise  (  exaggerated.    There  were   very  few  of  thif 
is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Popes  and  to  ;  character,  and  those  few  lived,  nearly  all,  in 
their  acts  of  authority  with  regard  to  temporal  ( the  tenth,  and  part  of  the  eleventh  centniy, 
princes.    This  is  at  length  candidly  acknow-  )  during  which   time  the  prevalence  of  cinl 
ledg^d  by  different  writers  of  the  Protestant  /  factions  in  Rome,  obstructed  the  freedom  of 
communion,  after  the  example  of  Leibnitz  in  ^  canonical  election.    Even  during  that  period 
several  of  his  works,  especially  in  his  first  dis-  ,  there  existed  many  excellent  Popes ;  men  dis- 
sertation De  Actorum  Publicorum  Usu.     Very  ^  tingjuished  by  their  exalted  virtues  and  intel' 
lately,  two  Protestant  German  authors,  Hurter  ^  lectual  endowments,  patrons,  in  an  eminent 
and  Voigt,  have  published  their  excellent  lives  (  degree,  of  science,  letters  and  the  arts;  uA 
of  Innocent  III  and  Gregory  VII,  in  which  ^  Roscoe  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  "the 
the  character  and  the  conduct  of  these  great  (  Poj^es  may  in  general  be  considered  as  superior 
Popes  are  powerfully  vindicated,  and  held  up  { to  the  age  in  which  they  have  lived  "  (Ro*ci>e» 
to  the  unqualified    admiration  of  posterity.  (  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  vol.  i,  p.  53);  and  aa 
Let  01  hope  that  the  clouds  which  have  so  ^.  American  editor  of  statistics  confesses  that 
long  obscured  this  part  of  history  will  be  en-  (  "  most  of  the  Popes  were  excellent  men.** 
tirely  dispelled  by  impartiality  and  truth;  and  ^  These,  however,  are  the  sovereigns  whom  a 
that  full  justice  will  at  last  be  rendered  to  the  (  recent  and  an  elementary  author  has,  in  hit 
Roman  Pontifis  for  their  noble  efforts  to  pro-  (  profound  wisdom,  thought  proper  to  compait 
mote  the  spiritutl  and  temporal  welfare  of /with  the  Mussulman  caliphs,  namely,  with 
society.  ( men  who  were  either  the  most  unjust  conque- 

There  is  anothercharge  to  be  examined  with  ^  rors,  or  the  most  indolent  and  insignificant 
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M  tliat  the  worid  ever  saw;  whereis  (  half  as  eminent  for  their  virtues  and  pietf, 
test  eneiny  of  the  see  of  Rome  might )  for  their  talents  and  learning,  for  their  henefits 
ly  challenged  to  show  any  where  in  ( to  the  great  family  of  mankind,  as  the  Romao 
I  succession  of  princes  who  have  been )  Pontifs. 
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nps  are  bright  in  Cana's  halls, 
intless  mirrors  deck  her  walls ; 
and  faces  beam  with  joy, 
t  with  passion's  base  alloy : 
ing  have  met  at  beauty's  call, 
the  sacred  festival ; 
\  comes  there  a  peaceful  guest, 
s  upon  the  marriage  feast ! 

virgins  foremost  stand. 
Is  of  snow  on  fairy  land ; 
laught  is  heard  in  earth  or  air, 
nted  hymns  that  meet  the  ear; 
igfat  attracts  the  gazer's  eye, 
IS  that  light  the  blessed  sky, 
uteous  mighty  seraph  train, 
ig  o'er  the  cloudless  plain ! 

Mich  vestment's  graceful  fold, 
the  bright-cinctured  clasp  of  gold; 
;;hter  still  the  diamond's  crest, 
Bzling  shines  on  beauty's  breast : — 


And  with  its  far  illumin'd  blaze, 

Entrances  the  beholder's  g^ze — 

So  to  the  raptur'd  prophet  seems  a  flight 

Of  purest  angels  clothed  with  heavenly  light ! 

Music  hath  breathed  her  purest  sigh, 
To  grace  the  thrilling  harmony ; 
And  hallowed  hands  and  harps  are  there, 
Pouring  their  sweets  on  beauty's  ear : 
E'en  Cana's  chiefs  and  princes  all. 
Have  mingled  in  that  festive  hall ; 
Where  virtue,  wealth  and  rank  combine, 
In  brightest  rays  to  warm  and  shine ! 

But  comes  there  one  to  bless  that  scene. 
Pure,  spotless,  holy,  meek,  serene — 
Whose  presence  sanctifies  the  place, 
And  lends  to  earth  celestial  grace. 
Whose  look  gives  joy  to  those  who  share. 
Such  sinless  mirth,  such  love  sincere ; 
And  sure  that  feast  must  splendid  shine. 
When  Jesus  makes  its  rites  divine ! 

WlLFBID. 


LINGARD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


iCE  WALPOLE  prefixed  a  motto 
I  part  of  his  memoirs,  intimating  that 
good  historian  one  should  not  l>e  of] 
ion,  of  any  country,  of  any  profession, 
'  party.  This  is  true  so  &r  only  that 
m  must  not  be  blinded  by  his  national, 
,  professional  or  party  feelings,  in  his 
of  the  events  and  characters  which 
b ;  but  we  should  say  that  the  person 
d  fit  down  to  write  a  history  totally 


devoid  of  all  such  feelings,  must  be  a  mere 
milk-and-water  vegetating  imbecile,  "good," 
in  common  parlance,  **  for  neither  kith,  king 
nor  country,"  and  that  his  history  would  be  a 
type  of  himself.  No,  the  man  who  would 
write  an  enduring  histoiy  of  any  people,  must 
be  one  of  themselves,  in  heart  and  soul.  No 
nation  should  be  condemned  unheard,  on  the 
statements  of  a  stranger,  who  understood  not 
their  religion,  their  laws  or  tiieir  feelings,  re- 
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juiced  i»oC  in  tbeii  ^lonr,  lad  frvpsthised  Mt    I^.  liapnl  to  wiite  Aii  of  B^jbiiil 
in  tbcn-rafferi'.^.    Of  all  fatiossitbe  EszUsh    gcwd-tempgigd  and  deliber^fifc,  no 
have  th«  bfcft  h^bt  to  tbe  bcnefii  of  a  priiid-    haste,  iD-ntaR  or 
pie  which  thej-  :h*E:«*lT«  er*»r.  i  to  rh*  Er«at-    discorered  in  his  writir^i.    Acqaainted 
est  malef»^:r»:  ar.i  !r.*r*:':r*  he  who  "ac-il-i    tise  inr.:ime7abie  relipoas  ab«iirditie« 
aspire  to  S>e  lh*:r  hlstzrli.-.  *r.o  :!i  be  ir.  Er.-    had  in  erenr  age  exhibited  tbemseWes  n 
clishman  aod  a  C'r.ri^'l^z.  i  zii  for  the  sarse    one  came  or  another,  for  which  tbousaoi 
icftson  that  he  s'-.o  :1  i  l^  *:;  Er^li'tmar.  ar-i  a    been  readv  to  batile.  but  of  which,  when 
Christian,  we  thir.k  that  he  o:z^;t  to  be  a  Ca-    fj^i  ferror  cf  fiuiaticLsm  subsided ,  they 
tholic;  that  he  n^izht  iin-ier«ur/d  an-i  do  ju«-    beartih-  ashamed,  and  with  the  many 
lice  to  the  feelir.js  \rA  mo'ives  and  CGr.d.;c:    in  whirh  truth  was  separated  from  tnor    if 
of  the  majonty  of  those  whose  annals  he  re-    9ach  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  di5t3i■^ 
cords :   for   authentic    English  history  com-    tions.  that  without  the  aid  of  authority  masf 
meoces  with  tbe  Christiin  era,  whereas  Pro-    wise  men  would  be  puzzled  to  say  wbeie  ik 
tesUntism  has  been  established  scarcely  three    one  ended  ajod  tbe  other  began,  and  koowof 
centuries  in  the^e  realms,  and  even  during'  that  in  most  cases  error  arose  fromanipt' 
those  three  centuries  the  principal  relatioMI^  rant  and  mis^ided  zeal  for  tbe  truth— for fef 
of  England,  in  peace  and  war,  hare  been  with '  men  would  deliberately  turn  from  tbe  pift 
Catholic  countries.    Another  reason  why  he  -,  which  they  beliered  would  lead  to  salratioi- 
who  would  seek  permanent  fame  as  the  his-  .  he  could  look  upon  all  the  phantasies  wUck 
lorian  of  England  should  be  a  Catholic,  is,    had  swarmed  in  England  with  the  mild  dnri^ 
that  as  the  Protestantism  of  these  realms  will    of  a  Christian — for  -*  charity  is  '^  e\-er  "accori> 
in  all  probability  hare  followed,  ere  the  close  ;  ing  to  knowledge  ** — not  with  the  baleful  td 
of  the  present  centiuy*,  in  the  wake  of  the  !  withering  sneer  of  a  sceptic,  or  the  ninov 
many  other  forms  of  error  which  hare  in  erery  ;  bigotry  and  hate  of  a  sectary.     Cnited  wilfai 
age  risen  for  a  time  to  disturb  the  repose  of;  Church  that  knew  no  limit  in  space  or  dsA* 
the  Church,  and  then  hare  passed  away  and  ;  tion,  he  could  not,  like  the  disciple  of  a  **lDal 
been  forgotten  ;  no  writer  of  Piotestant  prin- ;  and  temporary  theology,"  suffer  his  mind  to 
ciples  can  hope  to  sur\-ire  the  fall  of  those    be  embittered  by  any  feeling  of  humiliiliQit 
principles,  and  maintain  his  popularity  through  -  because  the  members  of  that  Church  in  tMi 
Catholic  ages.    This  was  an  element  of  im- '  particular  comer  of  the  globe  w^ere  forawhik 
mortality  which  Hume  miscalculated,  when  (  suffering  a  serere  probation ;  and  viewing  Ac 
in  the  pride  of  human  vanity  he  thought  that ']  fanatical  outbreaks  of  her  opponents  as  tv^ 
hii  compilation  would  sur\'ire   Christianity,  (  nadoes  to  warn  her  servants  that  they  Bitft 
and  apologised  for  introducing  an  account  of  ^  not  sleep  upon  their  posts,  he  could  fed  v 
the  Catholic  religion,  by  saying,  that  **  history  (  more  reason  to  misrepresent  their  fuiy  tbani 
addresses  itself  to  a  more  distant  posterity  ^  mariner  could  to  libel  the  elements  in  his  b^ 
than  will  erer  be  reached  by  a  local  and  tem-  /  book.    Hence  in  his  history  you  find  ooiRt 
porary  theology-;  and  the  characters  of  sects  \  maligned  or  misrepresented;  no  doctrioei.« 
may  be  studied  when  their  controrersies  shall ;  motives,  or  conduct  Imputed  which  they  ntnU 
be  totally  forgotten.*'*     Were  he  alire  now  (  repudiate ;  and  hence  you  find  no  Protestart 
he  would  see  that  his  history  is  not  likely  to ;  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Establishment  cos- 
address  itself  to  a  more  distant  generation  ( plaining  of  his  truthfulness,  impartialitj  v 
than  the  present,  and  that  both  it  and  the  local  j  justice.    Knowing  fully  the  limits  of  tbe  tea- 
and  temporary  theology,  of  which  it  has  been  (  poral,  as  w^ell  as  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  thi 
considered  so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  will  be )  pontiff,  and  the  distinction  between  his  tM- 
aoon  "totally  forgotten."  /poral  and  spiritual  character,  and  how  fittk 

Never  did  any  one  sit  down  better  qualified  )  the  Church  vras  accountable  for  tbe  emisof 
to  write  the  history  of  any  country  than  did  )  the  man  or  the  prince,  he  conki  not  heiitili 

^  ...  ^  ^        »  .    .  <  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  where  a  writer  of  1cm 

♦  History  of  Great  Britaiu  aoder  the  House  of  ( ,        .  ,  j  v  i  «-_.—. 

StuMrt,  If  I  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  V*.  )  le*niing  would  be  more  icnipukms.    Know- 
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ig  ftlao  that  thwt  if  no  real  connexion — what- )  hand,  prescribe  some  favorite  nostrum,  hold 
rer  some  people  may  think  to  the  contrary  (  a  past-moriem  examination,  and  learn  caution, 
-between  the  truth  of  Catholic  doctrines )  Thus  young  men  generally,  on  hearing  the 
Bd  the  misconduct  of  professed  Catholics,  ( details  of  any  transaction,  characterize  it  at 
nlets  of  course  that  conduct  be  the  conse- )  once,  and  in  general  terms ;  but  old  men  re- 
oence  of  believing  in  those  doctrines,  he  (  view  all  the  facts  more  deliberately,  consider 
ooJd  have  no  motive  for  concealing,  denying )  what  can  be  said  on  every  side,  hesitate  to 
r  justifying  the  faults  or  crimes  of  real  or )  pronounce  categorically  upon  it,  and  if  called 
ominai  Catholics.  He  was  also  free  from  S  upon  to  act,  merely  do  whatever  the  occasion 
lat  greatest  of  literary  foibles,  and  worst )  requires  of  them.  And  thus,  finally,  men  of 
■ae  of  a  historian — a  system  of  philosophy ;  (  weak  judgments,  a  little  learning,  little  expe- 
Hl  is  to  say,  a  certain  number  of  proposi- )  rience,  some  conceit  and  a  turn  for  speculation 
.OBS — ^no  matter  what — concerning  human  ( or  day-dreaming,  write  history,  resolved  to 
leiety,  with  which,  like  the  classic  tyrant  of)  make  every  transaction  quadrate  with  their 
tttiquity,  he  is  to  size  every  transaction.  (  notions  of  "  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,*' 
MfaiDg  can  be  more  ruinous  to  the  fidelity  V  viewing  every  foct  in  the  light  most  congenial 
f  history  than  the  indulgence  of  this  fancy,  Mrith  their  fancies,  and  deciding  dogmatically, 
■y  instead  of  waiting  to  evolve  his  princi-  { and  in  general  terms,  the  character  of  every 
las  from  a  clear  view  of  a  long  train  of  events, )  transaction,  and  the  good  and  bad  qualities, 
bt  philosophic  historian,  for  that  is  the  name,  ( the  virtues  and  vices,  the  motives  and  objects 
wrrerts  and  colors  his  facts  to  make  them  /  of  every  person.  But  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
fliiieide  with  his  theory,  and  acts  just  as  if  (  ment,  immense  learning,  great  sagacity,  ex- 
Htioiis  were  made  merely  to  elucidate  the )  tensive  experience  of  men  and  things,  good 
totiairs  of  literary  speculators.  It  may  be  (  common  sense,  and  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
■id,  that  if  a  man  have  a  strong  mind  he )  is  a  slave  to  no  theory,  views  eveiy  fact  in 
auot  be  guilty  of  such  trifling;  but  the  fact  (  every  light  without  a  previous  predilection 
if  his  setting  out  to  write  history  in  accord- )  for  any, — reflects  how  doubtful  and  unsatis- 
■es  with  a  theory  is  a  proof  of  weakness  or )  factory  is  the  evidence  of  every  event  in  past 
kiKfieiy.  He  regards  his  theory  as  of  more  ( times, — how  little  any  one  can  now  really 
ta|oitance  than  any  history,  and  cannot  im-  /  know  about  it, — how  much  its  real  character 
pntially  set  down  events  which  plainly  refute  <  may  be  concealed,  obscured,  exaggerated,-^ 
•eontradict  that  theory.  It  is  not  in  human  )  how  he  must  depend  on  the  honesty  and  dis- 
Hhiie  to  do  it,  and  no  man  has  yet  done  it.  ( crimination  of  those  who  wrote  the  original 
In  every  department  of  life  the  disposition, ;  accounts, — how  fallible  is  every  mind,  and 
Mt  arising  from  improper  motives,  to  deter- 1  that  even  the  honestest  men  will  mention 
■ins  off-hand  and  in  general  terms  the  nature  )  those  features  only  which  appear  to  them  im- 
tiiebaracterof  things,  in  themselves  obscure,  rportant,  and  will  omit  those  which  to  other 
iMdeate  and  complicated,  is  evidence  of  a  S  men,  in  other  times,  are  of  far  greater  import- 
•iik,  inexperienced  and  self-sufficient  mind.  /  ance.—how  limited  must  his  knowledge  be 
Hmu  you  see  young  presumptuous  lawyers  ( of  the  secret  springs  of  other  men*s  actions, 
Mohring  every  case  by  the  standard  of  cer-  /  and  particularly  of  those  who  died  ages  be- 
Wb  general  principles,  omitting  from  their  (  fore  he  was  born,  recollects  how  many  events 
coarideration  some  apparently  unimportant  j  which  for  generations  were  deemed  glorious 
cireomstances,  which,  however,  take  it  alto-  (  or  criminal,  have  appeared  in  quite  a  different 
frther  out  ofthe  operation  ofthose  principles,)  light  on  the  discovery  of  fuller  evidence,— 
9ad  which,  when  barely  mentioned  by  some  (  considers  that  in  every  human  transaction 
fact  unpretending  counsel,  turn  them  and  { good  and  evil  are  so  intimately  blended,  that 
Ikir  client  out  of  court.  Thus  young  phy- )  it  is  impossible  to  characterize  it  correctly  in 
ridans,  flashed  with  the  latest  theories,  with-  S  general  terms,  and  that  in  every  such  transac- 
Nrt  waiting  patiently  to  consider  all  the  symp-  /  tion  there  are  so  many  contradictory  and  coun- 
oms  of  a  disease,  determine  its  character  off-  <  teracting  circumstances,  that  no  general  ex- 
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will  follj  lad  accnntelr  ezpUin  mad    Lincird  ift  th»  pHtkalM^  aad  llie  tesfte* 
ipfise  all, — acd  conciiKies  that  his  oolj    tiocs  wUch  tke  ferser  faUk<  held  oot  to 

vnper  conne  u  to  coai'^nt  kia&Mix'  witn  a    embeUuh  and  popdahse  hit  subject,  the  dor 
plain  statement  cf  ill  the  &ct5.  ard   ieare    we  admire  the  foaadneas  of  his  jadement— 
generahzatio&s  a.vi  theories  to  those  vbo  nee^    tte  orisinalitr  of  bis  Tievs— uid  that  confr 
them.    This  Dr.  Lirtsard  did,  ac-i  this  is  one    der.ce  in  his  own  powers,  and  in  the  steriisg 
of  the  greatest  ezceliencies  and  beauues  oc    ralae  of  his  materials,  which  enabled  him  to 
hb  work.    As  yoa  rea/i  it,  voa  are  not  pes-    de]>art  from  the  beaten  track,  and  write  the 
fered  with  any  whims  or  fantasies  of  the    history  of  his  coontry  as  it  ou^t  to  be  written. 
writer;  you  feel  that  yoa  are  readin?  what  a        One  quality  which  Dr.  Lingard  posaesn^ 
Ban  of  great  research  and  soand  jud^ent    in  an  eminent  degree  abo%-e  all  who  had  em 
beUeved  to  be  the  real  facts,  and  bad  no  mo-    attempted  to  write  the  history  of  Enflaod, 
tive  to  misrepresent  one  way  or  anotbt-r :  and.    was  common  fense  to  see  the  real  insi^nifi- 
in  ibofft,  yoa  are  satisfied  that  it  is  history.         cance  for  all  modem  practical  porposes  of  iD 
This  deviation  from   the   former    popalar    past  erents.    What  principle  in  scieoce,  poli* 
practice  of  viewing  history  as  ^  philosophy    tics,  morals  or  religion  can  be  now  determiDcd 
teaching  by"  such  examples  as  it  thought*  or  adected  by  the  condact  of  any  human  beiag 
proper  to  select,  was  a  bold  and  novel  step  on    in  the  first  seventeen  centimes  of  the  Chrit- 
the  part  of  Dr.  Lin^ard.    That  practice  was    tian  era :    Of  what  earthly  consequence  mi 
the  last  remnant  of  the  old  system  of  philoso-    it  to  him,  or  any  other  man  of  sense,  whetkr 
pby,  which,  instead  of  collecting  facts  and  in-    the  bull  of  Adrian,  transferring  Ireland  to 
dncting  the  proper  consequences  from  them,    Henry  11,  was  forged  or  genuine ;  whether 
fiitt  let  ap  theories,  and  then  cast  about  for    Richard  II  died  at  Pomfret  or  at  StiriiB^; 
fiictB  to  fupport  them,  and  of  course  rejected    whether  it  was  he  or  some  one  like  him  till 
all  that  did  not  confirm  or  elucidate  them,    was  exhibited  at  St.  Paul's ;  how  many  aci 
This  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  was  the  ;  were  engaged  at  Flodden ;  at  what  paiticiitar 
principal  cause  why  natural  philosophy  re-  ,  moment  **  gospel  light  flashed  from  Boleyv^ 
fflained  stationary*  for  so  many  ages,  while  so  '  eyes  ;*'  how  many  years,  months  and  mizmtOi 
fflany  bright  intellects  were  engaged  in  starting  '  she  continued  "  chaste  as  the  icicle  on  Dian*! 
and  solving  theoretical  quiddities — not  more    temple  ;'*whetherthe  Protestant  or  the  Calholie 
osefol,  and  certainly  far  less  amusing  than  '  persecutions  were  the  more  cold-blooded,  l^ 
Chinese  pazzles — until  its  folly  was  exposed  ',  lentless  and  savage ;  whether,  and  how  \oo^ 
by  Lord  Bacon,  who  promulgated  the  value :  Elizabeth  lived  a  maid ;  whether  CixmbirI 
of  indactioD,  and  for  that  exercise  of  com-',  was  a  hypocrite.  Vane  a  fanatic.  Monk  i 
mon  sense  or  genius,  is  sure  to  attain  im-  {  scoundrel,  and  Charies  I  a  saint  and  a  martjr. 
mortality.     But  though  the  silliness  of  the  )  These  questions,  and  a  thousand  others,  thoofk 
piactice  was  obvious  enough,  and  it  had  been  )  very  good  subjects  for  the  dedamatioos  of 
long  exploded  from  the  field  of  natural  philo-  )  schoolboys,  have  not  now  the  slightest  inttf' 
sophy,  yet  Dr.  Lingard  was  the  first  who  had  /  est  for  men ;  and  though  it  had  been  at  om 
the  courage  to  scout  it  from  the  composition  (time  a  good  argument  against  the  Catholic 
of  histoiy,  and  to  do  for  that  school  of  moral )  claims,  to  say  that  Mary  burned  heretics,  tUt 
and  political  science  what  fiacon  had  done  for  c  Guy  Fawkes  was  a  determined  TiUain,  tW 
that  of  natural  philosophy.    He  of  course,  like  )  popes  in  ancient  times  claimed  the  right  of 
other  innovators  on  old  usages,  was  assailed }  deposing   princes,  and  that    James   II  wif 
from  various  quarters,  but  he  soon  triumphed  )  frightened  by  Dutch  troops  out  of  Englii' 
over  all  opposition,  and  secured  his  fame  more )  for  attempting  to  '*  subvert  the  fandamestri 
effectually  and  permanently,  by  thus  bursting  ( laws,"— yet  before  Dr.  Lingard  began  to  writei 
through   ancient   trammels  than  if  he   had )  such  rhodomontade  was  confined  to  old  ladioi' 
rested  it  on  irrational  prejudices  in  behalf  of  (coteries  and  country  pulpits.    Ee  thereftcv 
an  absard,  though  long-establisbed  system.  |  had  no  motive— vdigioiia,  politkaU  or  specii- 
The  mon  we  consider  the  conduct  of  Dr.  ( lative— te  miarepreaeDt  any  tnumctioD ;  tai 
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1m  aeoonUiigiy  gave  the  real  aathentic  venioo 
ciwery  event,  without  looking  to  any  object 
bat  the  elucidation  of  truth,  and  with  such 
thorough  freedom  from  every  species  of  par- 
tiality, that  English  critics,  accustomed  to  the 
fiMmer  style  of  writing  history,  could  scarcely 
believe  their  own  senses,  when  they  saw  a 
book  in  which  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth. 


and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  was  set  before  ( its  consequences,  or  illustrative  of  the  charac 


tbem.    It  is  amusing  to  read  the  early  criti' 


that  in  justice  to  him  as  well  as  to  our  readen, 
we  transfer  the  greater  part  of  that  preface  to 
our  pages.  After  stating  that  he  had  **  spared 
no  pains  in  consulting  the  most  ancient  his- 
torians, and  comparing  their  narratives  with 
such  authentic  documents  as  are  known  to 
exist  ;'*  that  he  had  been  careful  "  to  exclude 
nothing  which  appeared  to  him  important  in 


ter  of  the  times  ;*'  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  < 


eiams  on  him.     Never  were  there  stronger  ( the  historian  not  to  confine  himself  to  a  barren 


iUastrations  of  the  dispositions  of  the  men 
who 


recital  of  facts,  but  also  "to  trace  the  silent 

progress  of  nations  from  barbarism  to  refine- 

..<«T-ii-     .  ,1  *   .,  ..         ,  ment,  and  to  mark  their  successive  improve- 

"Willinr  to  wnaod,  bat  yet  afraid  to  strike,     (  ....        ^      ^  ,     .  .  x-  . 

J»t  hiot .  butt  .«i  he.iute  dUlike."  ■"*"*»  '»  ""*  "*»  '^  lepslation  uid  govern- 

\  ment  ;*'  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  a  steady 

Eveiy  effort  of  human  ingenuity  was  put  forth  \  rein  on  the  imagination,  and  not  to  "write  a 

to  express  censure,  when  not  an  error  or  mis-  \  romance  in  the  place  of  a  histoiy ;"  he  pro- 

rapreientatioo  could  be  pointed  out,— to  create    ceeded  thus:  "Guided  by  these  principles, 

a  general  belief  of  his  partiality  and  inaccu-  j  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  endeavored 

ncy,  without  mentioning  one  tangible  ground  )  to  point  out  to  the  attention  of  his  readers 

Ar  shaking  his  credit,— to  raise  a  prejudice  (  whatever  he  could  discover  of  importance  in 

•gainst  him  on  account  merely  of  his  being  a  •  the  manners,  polity,  and  institutions  of  our 

Catholic  and  a  priest,— and  to  make  even  his  !  ancestors ;"  and  particularly  "  considered  it 

my  impartiality  a  source  of  imputation.*        |  a  duty  to  study  the  genius  and  manners  of" 

Dr.  Lingard's  learning  and  research  are  so  ( the  Saxons ;  "  and  to  describe  with  accuracy 

well  known  and  universally  celebrated,  that )  their  ranks  and  services,  their  courts  of  law 

it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  them.    To  '  and  judicial  proceedings,  their  system  of  gov- 

fldak  even  of  comparing  him  with  any  of  his  )  emment  and  spirit  of  legislation ;"  of  the  im- 

•  predecessors  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice,  j  provements  introduced  by  the  Normans,  "  the 

«f  the  grossness  of  which  no  one  can  have  an  ]  most  important  are  carefully  detailed  in  the 

adequate  concepUon  who  has  not  contrasted ;  following   pages,  together  with  the  causes 

kb  history  with  their  compilations.  (  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  reigns  served  to 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Lingard  began  to  I  render  the  sovereign  dependent  on  the  bounty 

mrite,  the  people  were  thoroughly  sick  of  war,    of  his  vassals,  and  led  to  the  introducUon  of 

tad  were  turning  attention,  more  than  they  j  the  representatives  of  the  people  into  the  great 

hd  ever  before  done,  to  the  arts  and  privi-  (  council  of  the  nation.    The  distinction  of  the 

kges  of  peace,  to  commerce,  manufactures,  ■  three  estates,  their  forms  and  constitution, 

Aaence,  literature,  political  economy,  pariia-  ( and  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  House 

Aentaiy  reform,  religious  liberty,  &c.  &c.,  <  of  Commons  continued  to  rise  in  dignity  and 

lad  to  every  thing  in  the  history  of  the  coun-  [  consequence,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  cu- 

I        tiy  tending  to  elucidate  them ;  and  he  was  ( riosity  of  the  reader;  and  each  reign  in  the 

consequently  induced  to  pay  more  attention  |  latter  part  of  this  period  will  offer  to  his  atten- 

>  to  matters  of  this  nature  than  any  former  his-  ( tion  some  valuable  improvement  in  the  laws, 

>  Wan.  In  his  preface  to  the  first  edition, )  in  the  administration  of  justice,  or  in  the  in- 
«  he  himself  expressed  his  views,  with  regard  I  temal  polity  of  the  kingilom.  It  may  perhaps 
*  both  to  these  matters  and  the  whole  scope  and  { he  thought  a  recommendation  to  this  work, 
»       execntion  of  his  work,  so  lucidly  and  briefly,  \  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  composed 

( without  any  reference  to  modem  historians. 

•  8-,  for  i.ri«Msc,  <l«rterly  Review,  rrf.    "^  ^^  «Hgioudy  confined  his  reseHctM 
chi,  p.  6,  fte.  ( to  the  original,  and,  wlMnerer  it  wm  poMible, 
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txc'jraizrjnzr  vr.ters.       its*   naotsSlxa    auiec  it  m 

tyenc  r-s  :i.*k  ncr*  iiicor-^ :  b«r:  ir  r»!:-    wti-ch  bid  erer  svaed  fcwtt  the  Eaclisb  proi; 
Oftnrt  i:  al*:  ri:.**  •i.'jii:':— .    I:  rr--s^.-T-i-i    iiji  &  «c:oi  lii  tiiri  fcltion-  bothicoctiTa 
hia  Snacn  i:i. '.. t . - r  — -i  p r*_  -  i.t«  cr  c re t:^z    »er»  Si::-i  cxf  witzii  lix  Teir*  after  tbe  ccMopk* 
tee  BiStakw  c:  cti-jr* .  .:  .-.f:  i-=  ::  n-t  tt-    -:::  c<  :2*  eitje  vcek.    Two  editioof  of  i 
bia«e<a  ex*r:.**  11  i-i  :-3ri    -.:r=.ri: :  a_ii  it    Fr^zzz  rr^sAi::^'-^,  rf  ii  hare   appeared  is 
bafl  etable*!  t.-  ::  -ix-e  :::  a  nev.  az*:  be    France:  ±-<  cnc  cccrtetec  br  l}ie  Baron de 
tnsti  a  iKrrt  *- :*rW--r  Lzt.:  kck  ct*  ±*    Rc*;;-:-^!.  tbe  secood  bersn  by  him  and  cot- 
BOit  utr<»rar.t  -<:-.rr*i-:r*  :l  :-^  hiitcrr."       ti^-ei  by  M.  ce  Mai>9.    The  tooith  £d^ 
The  ptibii:  r.*:  a  r-irai!-.*  i-  Dr.  L'-riri's    ei.ti.:c  appeared  iz.  tiirceea  octaro  rolBDO, 
previo'islj  e**-*!!.-.-.*-!  ciir^rter,  'Jut  tie  ex-    a:  diiereLt  Lrterrais,  from  1S37  to  1S39,  phce 
pectatiofksrh:iscr«zitt^.Tr;:;.;bei-1.7r«ai:a*d.    ik3  5f.     H::=ie*5  hijtorT  is  to  be  bocfbt  ftr 
His  history  of  tie  ALrl:-Sai:::  Ch-rch  h*d    ln«  cr  1**.    These  detail;  prove  coDclu5ini|r 
pnoTcd  him  !->  be  a  crc:':-.iLi  A^ri^^-Su^:-    -<'^  Li^ily  Dr.  LiLzaivi's  work  is  practicaif 
scholar,  a  pati*.- :  ar. :  ;  Liici-yi*  iive^tizator    appreciated  by  the  reading  pubiic :  two  c^ 
of  early  eveLt«  ai:  reco.-ic,  ar.i  a  trv.thf<ii,    ticz^  i:i  Fre:;ch,  and  foor   English,  bavii; 
accarate,  a^d  in  partial  historia:: :  while  his    been  published  is  less  than  tweoty  years,  Ik 
fcsearches  for  the  cozpo^iti-iri  of  Hat  w::>rk    latter  at  something  more  than  three  puam 
bad  laid  the  four,  i  it: on  for  ±e  proper  appre-    a  copy,  while  Home  is  to  be  bad  liDroQe-tbM 
bensioii  ai^d  el'icidatlon  of  the   subseqcect    or  oLe-fourth  of  the  money,  and  is  goiag  n- 
portioo  of  the  a^iials  of  his  co>i:;try.     His    coed-hand  to  the  cheese mon^;ers  1 1 ! 
reply  to  Dr.  Mar&h,  ar^d  other  reliziciis  tract?.        Until  Dr.  Lingard  thus  demonstrated  th 
had  proved  him  to  be  an  acute,  learned  and    possibility  of  superseding  Hume,  no  one  kii 
temperate  theolozian :  and  connnned  the  pub- ,  thought  of  writing  a  history  of  that  portioBflf 
lie  impression  of  his  fairness,  fidelity  and  ac-    the  ani]ials  of  England  treated  of  by  him;  kt 
curacy  in  the  statements  of  facts  and  doctrines,    the  extraordinary  success  which  attended  Dr- 
The  favorable  anticipations  thus  produced  in    Linganl's  edbrts,  induced  others  to  ibUova 
regard  to  his  forthcoming  history,  and  tbe  ex-    the  same  track.    From  1823  to  1829,  Mr.  Shi* 
pectations  created  by  the  preface  were  more    ron  Turner  published  ten  volumes,  compnaog 
flian  realised  by  the  execution  of  that  work,    the  history  of  England  from  the  earliest  tiistf 
The  best  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  *  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.    Intbeseroi* 
the  successful  reception  which  it  met  from,  umes  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  great  research  u^ 
the  public.    In  1819  the  first  three  volumes    eruditioD,  but  ¥rant  of  taste,  skill,  impirtiiPf 
appeared,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  close  :  and  judgment.    A  second  edition  has  bed 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII ;  in  IS2U  the  fourth  ^  called  for  of  that  part  only  which  erahnoM 
followed,  bringing  it  to  the  accession  of  Mary ;    the  history  of  the  middle  ages.    In  1890,  Sir 
in  1823  the  fifth  appeared ;  in  1825  the  sixth ;  ■'  James  Mackintosh  commenced  a  histoij  of 
in  1829  the  seventh ;  and  in  1330  the  eighth  '  England  in  Lardner*?  Cabinet  C^Hopadia,  H 
and  last,  all  in  quarto.     Though  there  was  '  died  before  he  completed  the  third  voloat- 
not  at  the  time  of  its  publication  one  Catholic    The  work  was  continued  to  the  ninth  Totaae 
periodical  or  newspaper  in  Great    Britain ;  /  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  writer  of  the  excelM 
though  all  the  press,  even  that  portion  which  <  Life  of  George  IV,  in  that  C^dcpadU;  tbe 
favored   emancipation  on  political   grounds,  ^  style  of  which  has  been  much  admired  for  iH 
was  hostile  to  Catholicism  as  a  creed,  and  in- }  resemblance  to  that  of  Tacitus.    Upco  hit 
clined  to  abuse  every  work  that  did  not  ma-  S  death,  in  1840,  it  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Kobeit 
lign  it;  and  the  adherents  of  the  Established  /  Bell,  the  elegant  and  accomplished  writer  of 
Church  spared  no  effort  to  decry  <*  tbe  Catho- 1  the  Xtres  of  the  PoeU,  and  the  Hiaiory  of  Sbm- 
lie  priest's  history;"  yet  so  unbiassed  and  un- ;  tia,  in  the  same  Cydopadia,  and  complete 
answerable  were  its  statements,  and  such  were  ( in  another  volume,  bringing  the  histoiy  6omu 
in   general   its   sterling   merits,  that  ever>'  S  to  the  acceaaion  of  Geocge  HI.    As  no  one 
kMmed  and  impartial  enquirer  after  truth,  \  thinks  of  instituting  a  com|NuiMMi  bctwtes 
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tliii  hiftoiy  and  Dr.  Liiigard'i»  we  should  be  \  second-band  from  other  eompilen ;  nor,  like 
acting  a  needlessly  invidious  part  by  dwelling )  many  of  his  brethren,  retailed  to  us  the  vapid 
on  its  defects,  particulariy  as  its  tone  is  liberal  ( dregs  of  repeated  transfusions  from  the  pri- 
and  its  spirit  tolerably  impartial.  )  maiy  sources  of  information.    To  borrow  his 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  merits  ( own  metaphor,  he  has  not  drawn  from  the 
which  have  secured  to  Dr.  Liogard  his  present )  troubled  stream,  but  drank  from  the  fountain- 
great  pre-eminence,  in  spite  of  all  the  preju-  /  head.    His  narrative  has,  accordingly,  a  fresh- 
dices  and  opposition  with  which  he  had  to  S  ness  of  character,  a  stamp  of  originality  not 
eontend,  must  have  been  of  the  highest  order. )  to  be  found  in  any  general  histoiy  of  England 
As  our  testimony  in  his  favor  may  be  liable  s  in  common  use.    His  diligent  perusal  and 
to  the  charge  of  partiality,  we  shall  place )  study  of  our  ancient  historians,  his  critical 
be£Mne  onr  readers  a  few  extracts  from  periodi- 1  examination  of  their  works,  his  careful  and 
eals  which  were  determinedly  hostile  to  him. )  judicious  comparison  of  theirstatements,  where 
The  £dm6ia^&l{mei0  commenced  an  article — c  they  differ,  have  enabled  Dr.  Lingardtoez- 
the  tenor  of  which  went  to  show  that "  implicit }  plain  many  transactions  that  were  before  ob- 
credit "  was  not  to  be  placed  in  Dr.  Lingard*s  ?  scure,  to  shew  the  connection  between  events 
narrative  when  religious  partialities  might  in-  \  that  appeared  before  disjointed,  and  to  make 
tervene— with  the  following  admission  of  his )  many  silent  corrections  in  our  history,  which 
aerits.    After  alluding  to  his  former  works,  \  are  not  the  less  valuable  because  they  are  not 
and  saying  that  this  would  not  detract  from  /  ostentatiously  obtruded  on  our  notice,  and  may 
the  reputation  which  they  had  acquired  for  \  therefore  pass  unobserved  by  the  more  care- 
hiin« — ^that  the  success  it  had  aheady  obtained  )  less  of  his  readers.    To  one  desirous  of  mak- 
WM  a  proof  at  once  of  its  merits,  and  the  good  ( ing  a  study,  and  not  a  mere  amusement,  of  the 
liflttt  and  judgment  of  the  public, — and  that ;  history  of  his  country,  we  know  no  general 
it  had  *'  deservedly  placed  him  among  the  (  history  of  England  that  we  should  sooner  re- 
noBt  eminent  of  our  English  historians,'* — S  commend  than  the  work  before  us.    In  the 
the  reviewer  added:  "Dr.  Lingard*s  book  is  r  multitude  of  authorities  to  which  it  appeals, 
the  fruit  of  great  industry,  learning,  and  acute-  S  and  in  the  exactness  of  its  references,  it  will 
Heal,  diracted  by  no  ordinary  talents.    It  is )  bear  a  comparison  with  the  productions  of 
written  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  manner.    His  s  Robertson  and  Gibbon.    It  is  needless  to  re- 
periods  are  poised  and  musical  in  their  ca- )  mark,  that  without  these  aids  to  the  reader, 
dence,  with  a  variety  in  their  structure  that  (  without  these  salutary  restraints  on  the  author, 
pleases  without  palling  on  the  ear.    His  style  /  a  work  professing  to  be  historical,  though  it 
is  nervcHis  and  concise,  and  never  enfeebled  (  may  divert  the  idle,  and  gratify  the  preju- 
bj  useless  epithets,  or  encumbered  with  re- )  diced,  is  not  more  deserving  of  credit  than 
dimdant  unmeaning  phrases.    If  it  be  defi-  ( the  romance  of  Waverly  or  Ivanhoe,    To  the 
cient  in  that  happy  negligence  and  apparent )  merits   of  diligence,  learning,  and   critical 
ease  of  expression— if  it  want  *  those  careless  (  acuteness.  Dr.  Lingard  adds  a  talent  for  nar- 
immitable  beauties*  which,  in  Hume,  excited )  ration  which  we  rarely  find  in  authors  distin- 
the  despair  and  admiration  of  Gibbon — there  I  guished  for  antiquarian  research.    His  selec* 
b  no  other  modem  history  with  which  it  may  )  tion  of  materials  from  the  voluminous  works 
not  challenge  a  comparison.    The  narrative  /  he  has  consulted,  has  been  made  with  judg- 
of  Dr.  Lingard  has  the  perspicuity  of  Robert-  S  ment  and  arranged  with  skill.    His  narrative 
•oo  with  more  freedom  and  fancy.    His  die- )  is  clear,  full  and  unembarrassed.    If  there  be 
tion  has  the  ornament  of  Gibbon,  without  his  \  any  fault  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  it  is 
•lectation  and  obscurity.    It  would  be  unjust,  /  that  the  story  flows  in  too  equable  a  stream. 
Wwever,  to  Dr.  Lingard,  to  confine  our  praise  (  There  are  no  pauses  to  arrest  the  attention  or 
of  his  work  to  its  style  and  diction ;  he  pos- 1  to  provoke  the  reflections  of  his  readers.    We 
■uses  what  he  claims,  the  rare  merit  of  hav- 1  are  carried  on  smoothly  and  insensibly,  with- 
iag  collected  his  materials  from  original  his-  \  out  stopping  to  consider  what  is  interesting 
feorians  and  records.    He  has  not  copied  at  (  or  curious  on  our  way,  and  reach  the  end  <»f 
Vol.  L— No.  10.  S^. 
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oar  jovmtywitlimftiiit  and  vagiie  rceoUee- ( and  the  dnrge  of  putlil^  li  wiwd  on  thow 
Hon  of  tlw  objects  we  have  paaeed.  Revolu- )  qaestiont  only  becauw  Dr.  L&^aid  ptDBoei 
tioiio,  fkb  moet  important,  glide  before  us, }  fhe  same  comae  with  regard  to  than  whick 
witboot  any  antidpatioii  of  their  approach,  She  pursued  with  regard  to  all  other  qaeatioot— 
iMttco  of  their  arrival,  or  retrospective  view )  stated  the  exact  tmtii,  without  fear  or  &tw; 
of  their  effect,    fiut  it  must  not  be  inferred  ( and  as  he  conaeqaenfly  contradicted  the  ■>> 


feom  tiieee  remarks  that  Dr.  Lingard  has  con- 
ined  hinedf  to  a  mere  recital  of  events, 
without  comment  or  observation,  or  that  he  is 


tiotts  tiiat  had  been  propagated  for  eentumi 
by  Protestant  writeis».he  was  denouDced  as 
prejudiced,  bigoted,  partial,  and  oDworthyef 


•n  indiflhrant  spectator  of  the  progress  of  so-  /  credit,  where  the  character  or  intereeta  of  the 

cielf  end  Banners.    Availing  himself  of  the  { Church  lay  at  stake.    These  chai|pee  are  madt 

teferiatfon  accumulated  in  the  last  two  cen- )  almost  exclusively  witti  reference  to  that  part 

tPiiai^  end  profiting  by  the  labors  and  re- 1  of  his  woric  vdiieh  eompriseft  the  hiatoiy  tf 

■aardlii  «f  his  predecessors,  he  has,  on  the )  the  Reformation,  from  Hemy  Till  to  Efi»- 

.CMttary,  interwoven  in  his  narrative,  many  I  betfi.     The  otiier  parts  are  uniTersally  ai- 

WlMble  episodes  on  the  character,  customs, )  mitted  to  be  entitled  to  Am  praise  of  <*iigor> 

tad  inititations  of  our  forefetbers ;  and  on  the  (  ous  impartiality ;"  and  we  have  no  doubt  thst 

impoftant  alterations  successively  effected  in )  that  part  also  Is  equally  entitled  to  it   We 

their  bws  and  constitution,  in  their  judicato- 1  have  often  heard  Catholics,  of  whose  good 

rics*  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  in  their  ad-  j  sense  we  had  the  highest  opinion,  say  that 

mhiistntion,  militaiy  and  financial.     On  all)  they  considered  Dr.  Lingard  too  imputiil; 

these  subjects  we  find  much  minute  and  cu-  s  that  if  they  did  not  know  beforehand  that  k 

rious  information  in  bis  history."*    The  re- )  was  a  priest,  they  could  not  say  from  his  book 

viewer  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  Dr.  Lin-  ( what  were  his  opinions ;  that  it  vras  a  pleaniit 

gard  for  his  contempt  of  "  the  philosophy  of)  now  and  then  to  see  the  pretensions  and  ib- 

xomance,"  to  praise  Hume,  and  to  question  I  surdities  of  Protestantism  well  exposed  and 

Dr.  Lingard*s  accuracy  with  regard  to  some  )  castigated ;  but  that  he  never  indulged  then 

occurrences  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  epoch.    A  ( in  such  a  harmless  propensity,  but  contested 

writer  in  another  number  of  the  same  periodi- )  himself  with  a  simple  narrative  of  iacts,  witlh 

eal  says,  •<The  merits  of  Dr.  Lingard  are  of/  out  seeming  to  care  much  as  to  their  resolti; 

a  high  class.    He  generally  discusses  contro-  S  and  that  they  could  not  understand  how  any 

verted  fects  with  candor  (except  on  one  sub- )  one  could  charge  him  with  being  a  partial  or 

ject),  acuteness,  and  perspicuity.    He  selects,  ( prejudiced  historian.    The  same  impieMflS 

in  general,  judiciously,  arranges   naturally, )  is  generally  produced  upon  the  minds  of  aB 

relates  without  prolixity  or  confusion."    **  We  (  unbiassed  readers,  and  no  one  complains  wbo 

aincerely  congratulate  our  author,  as  well  as  )  has  not  reason  to  lament  the  refutation  of  soM 

the  pubUc,  on  the  manifest  signs  of  increased  ( long  cherished  prejudices.    When  his  histoiy 

candor  and  impartiality  which  distinguish  his  >  first  appeared,  another  chaise  was  trumped 

three  quarto  volumes  on  the  reigns  of  the  four  (  up  against  him— that  he  had  strong  prejudictf 

Stuarts  in  England,  especially  the  two  latter ;"  S  as  an  Englishman,  and  did  not  do  justice  la 

and  closes  with  a  compliment  for  the  <«  rigor- )  the  merits  of  Scotchmen  and  Welshmen ;  bat 

ous  impartiality  which  he  uniformly  displajrs  s  its  futility  v^as  soon  exposed,  and  it  is  nov 

on  political  questions,  and  which  stand  in  a  /  never  mentioned  except  when  pressed  into 

singular  contrast  with  the  bias  he  at  one  time,  ( service  by  some  zealous  antiquarian,  to  aid 

at  least,  used  to  manifest  for  the  interests  of)  his  views  of  some  remote  transaction,  for  the 

hia  Church/'t    This  << rigorous  impartiality"  I  determination  of  which  he  considers  an  ap- 

on  eveiy  question  in  which  religious  feelings )  peal  to  the  national  ieelings  of  his  readeis 

do  not  ioteiposs,  is  admitted  on  all  sides  ;t }  more  important  tlian  an  appeal  to  evidence 

Sand  authority.    With  tliess  two  exceptions 

t^'Nirtf**A!i2n2i^LTictT°^^^^^^  *•  ^^^^^  ^  rigorous  iMpartialitj  is  univer- 

pp.  179— 80,  lie.  N  sally  admitted;  and  that  tbiss  two uxceptkAS 


Farewell  to  St.  Josephs. 


SIS 


are  totally  anibanded,  we  shall  prove  from 
die  answers  supplied  by  Dr.  Lingard  in  the 
present  edition. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
labor  bestowed  on  the  revisal  of  this  edition.* 
From  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  | 
Hie  first  edition,  in  1819,  the  author  had  been 
assailed  in  every  imaginable  form  on  every 
point  on  which  it  was  thought  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  mislead,  or  had  fallen  into  error. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  to  go  carefully  through 
every  charge,  to  examine  the  authorities  on 
which  it  was  founded;  where  an  error  had 
been  committed,  to  admit  it;  where  not,  to 

*  Thirteen  volumes,  8vo.  Loodoo,  1837,  '39. 


defend  the  original  position.  We  know  not 
a  single  point  of  importance  on  which  the  as- 
sailants succeeded ;  while  those  on  which  they 
were  triumphantly  discomfited  are  almost  in- 
numerable. In  each  successive  edition  the 
result  of  these  attacks,  examinations  and  de- 
fences, appeared  in  the  form  of  notes,  or  as 
new  matter  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Threa 
times  had  the  work  passed  through  this  emend- 
ing and  defensive  process  before  the  present 
edition  was  commenced ;  which  we  may  with 
safety  say,  considering  the  critical  ordeala 
through  which  its  predecessors  had  thus  gone, 
is  the  best,  most  accurate,  impartial,  and  un- 
assailable history  of  any  country  that  tba 
world  has  yet  seen. 


[to   BZ  CONTIinTED.] 


FAREWELL    TO    ST.   JOSEPH'S. 


BT    MlSa    SPBABMAN. 


Bbiobt  is  our  vale  this  festive  morn. 
Oar  hall  with  joy  now  loudly  rings : 

Fond  hope  upon  the  light  breeze  borne, 
Breadies  tales  of  bliss  that  vict*ry  brings. 

Let  every  eye  with  gladness  beam ! 

On  every  fiice  be  hope's  bright  gleam ! 

Lor'd  parents,  cherish'd  friends  are  seen. 
Now  hastening  to  our  valley  home, 

To  share  this  happy  festive  scene. 

With  love,  with  fondest  hope  they've  come. 

Let  music's  sweetest  strains  resound, 

VHiile  all  our  hearts  with  joy  abound. 

Our  lovely  vale  is  robed  in  green 
Of  varied  tints  and  brightest  hue ; 

Her  rills,  her  flowers  have  never  been 
So  clear,  so  bright, — her  sky  so  blue. 

Ah !  gladly  would  we  linger  still. 

To  sport  beside  thy  sparkling  rill. 

Here  have  we  elimb'd  the  ragged  height, — 

Here  frequent  quaffed  the  golden  cup ; 
Here  seience  sheds  a  halo  bright. 


O'er  gems  of  knowledge  treasured  up. 
Farewell !  thou  fount  of  sacred  lore. 
From  whence  we've  drawn  the  chasten'd  store. 

And  here  religion's  radiant  star. 
Shines  brightest  o'er  the  home  of  youth; 

Its  brilliant  light  is  seen  afiur — 
A  beacon  to  the  port  of  truth. 

We  will  not  say  farewell  to  thee. 

Thou  star  of  life's  tempestuous  sea  I 

With  grateful  hearts,  our  mother  dear. 

For  thy  untiring  care,  thy  love. 
We  shed  for  thee  the  parting  tear. 

And  crave  for  thee  a  boon  above. 
Farewell !  be  thine  no  earthly  gem. 
But  blossoms  from  pure  virtue's  stem. 

Loved  sisters,  guardians  of  our  youth. 
We  owe  to  you  our  richest  spoil : 

The  path  to  science  and  to  troth, 
You've  smoothed  by  your  unceasing  toil. 

Farewell !  the  sun  of  life  must  set. 

E'er  all  your  kindness  we  forget 
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The  magic  wand  of  friendship  too. 
Has  thrown  o'er  as  its  wonted  spell ; 

Endeared  companions,  classmates,  you 
Enshrined,  will  in  this  bosom  dwell. 

FUrewell !  may  fairest,  sweetest  flowen 


Farewdl,  St.  Jowph^  knrelj  vale ! 

Ah !  sad  we  leave  this  home  of  bliss. 
Though  other  scenes  and  friends  we  hail. 

Ne'er  shall  we  meet  a  spot  like  this. 
Farewell!  farewell,  our  cherished  home ! 


E'er  strew  your  path  and  deck  your  bow'rs.     )  We'll  love  thee  still,  where'er  we  roam. 


Tnuwlated  ftxan  ttie  Frencb. 


THE    LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY. 


Chapter  I. 

The  Foundling. 


DK  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  was  built  ii 
;  the  course  of  time  the  beautiful  city  of  Bibeii- 
(  vilU,  so  celebrated  at  the  present  day  for  ill 
URING  the  crusades  or  holy  wars,  the )  exquisite  wines  and  excellent  manufibctorei. 
Christians  of  the  west  hastened  in  dense  (  Like  all  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  rh 
phalanxes  to  rescue  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour,  S  streets  are  narrow,  and  its  dwellings  unpR- 
and  deliver  Palestine  from  the  followers  of  ^  tending,  but  the  agreeable  character  of  the 
Mahomet.  Already  had  thousands  of  brave  S  inhabitants,  their  habits  of  industry  and  is* 
knights  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Jesus)  spect  for  religion,  render  it  a  pleasant  residenct 
Christ,  and  burning  with  the  noble  desire  of  S  and  recommend  it  especially  to  the  notice  of 
wresting  from  the  yoke  of  infidels  a  country  ( strangers. 

that  had  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of)  On  going  out  of  the  principal  gate  of  the 
our  Divine  Redeemer,  settled  their  temporal  (  city,  the  traveller  looks  with  enraptured  tj% 
affairs,  forgot  their  private  quarrels,  and  de-  j  upon  a  charming  valley,  through  which  wisdi 
clared  themselves  the  avengers  of  their  op-  /  the  road  leading  to  St.  Marie  aoz  Mines,  and 
pressed  and  suffering  brethren.  Those  wars  ( thence  thro«igh  Lorraine  to  Nancy  and  Pini> 
although  they  did  not  answer  the  expectations  )  An  avenue  of  poplar  and  horse -chesnut  treei 
which  had  been  formed  of  them,  were,  how-  ( leads  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  pilgrimige^ 
ever,  productive  of  good  effect  which  history  )  formerly  much  frequented  and  known  ondcr 
has  attested.  Each  province  participated  in  ( the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Dusenbach.  Ai 
the  general  movement  produced  by  the  voice  )  Alsacian  nobleman  who  had  committed  a  beia- 
of  a  simple  hermit,  who  knew  how  to  enkin-  (  ous  crime,  stung  by  remorse,  erected  in  tlnl 
die  a  holy  zeal  in  those  intrepid  warriors,  |  solitude  a  calvary  whither  he  often  repaifsd 
whose  swords,  but  lately  stained  with  the  )  to  meditate  on  the  fleeting  joys  of  this  life, 
blood  of  their  rivals,  were  now  to  be  raised  (  and  seek  in  those  pious  entertainments  with 
only  against  the  blasphemers  of  Christianity.  (  God  a  remedy  for  the  anguish  of  his  tool. 
Among  the  noble  families  of  Alsace  whose  (  The  fitness  of  this  place  to  serious  reflectiooi 
Illustrious  sons  took  up  arms  at  that  period,  /  on  eternity,  suggested  to  a  virtuous  anchorite 
history  dwells  more  particularly  on  that  of  the  ( the  thought  of  building  there  a  cell ;  and  it 
valiant  and  powerful  counts  of  Ribeaupierre. )  was  in  this  spot  that  the  holy  man,  absorbsd 
The  manor  of  these  brave  knights  still  re-  ( in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  truths  of  re- 
mains, upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain ;  its  |  ligion,  attained  a  high  deg^e  of  perfectioa. 
majestic  ruins  cover  a  soil  once  celebrated  for  (  He  became  the  oracle  of  the  country,  the 
glorious  feats  of  arms,  and  the  neighboring  echo  (friend  of  the  poor,  with  whom  he  was  ever 
seems  still  to  repeat  the  names  of  those  intrepid  )  ready  to  divide  his  frugal  repast,  the  eomfbrttr 
men,  at  one  time  objects  of  terror,  at  another  j  of  the  afflicted,  the  protsetDr  of  tha  widow 
angels  of  peace  for  the  country  round.  ( and  the  orphan.    He  was  another  Elias,  the 
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ilj  witneMts  of  wbote  virtaet  were  tbc  ( tlie  bermit,  raising  his  eyes,  suffused  with 
cks  and  trees  of  the  solitude ;  he  lamented  )  tears,  to  heaven,  "the  Lord  hath  sent  you  into 
e  IbDy  of  so  many  wretched  men,  who, )  my  solitude.  Doubtless  you  are  surprised  to 
ftndoning  the  path  of  true  happiness,  be-  S  see  an  infant  in  my  arms.  This  innocent 
ime  the  slaves  of  sin,  and  madly  pursue  the  )  little  being  was  placed  at  my  door  before  day- 
ay  of  vice,  **  whose  end  is  perdition.**    The  ( light,  and  .  .  .  '* 

end  of  the  sinner,  he  detested  sin ;  the  /  <*  Oh  heaven  !'*  exclaimed  Egenolfe,  **  what 
oorge  of  vice,  he  nevertheless  received  with  ( mother  so  unnatural  as  to  expose  this  little 
Aiity  and  tender  compassion  all  those  who  )  creature  ?'* 

o^t  his  assistance  in  the  tribunal  of  pen-  (     "I  do  not  know  her;  but  since  heaven  has 
ica.     While  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- }  sent  it,  I  will  take  care  of  it.** 
■ing  villages  were  reposing  during  the  night  /     "  Is  it  a  girl  or  a  boy  ?" 
9m  their  fatigues,  often  would  the  pious  Ro-  {     « It  is  a  girl.** 

ilphy  for  that  was  his  name,  make  the  cav- )  "  And  what  will  3rou  do  with  her  in  this 
110  of  the  rocks  re-echo  with  his  sacred  can-  \  solitude  ?  You  cannot  raise  her.  I  will  take 
singing  the  praises  of  God,  whom  he  /  charge  of  her  and  carry  her  to  my  wife.  She 
with  all  the  ardor  of  sincere  affection.  ( will  thus  have  something  to  interest  her  dor- 
Already  had  a  crowd  of  vassals  assembled )  ing  my  absence,  which  will  console  her  a  little 
t  fbm  eourt  of  the  castle  of  Ribeaupierre;  al-  (  for  my  departure.** 

mdy  had  the  warlike  trumpet  sounded  from  ;  «  Had  you  not  been  willing  to  take  charge 
le  lieight  of  the  battlements,  when  Count  ( of  the  child  I  would  have  carried  it  to  tiie 
gmoUe  withdrew  from  his  brave  soldiers,  to  S  farmer  of  the  Templars  of  Biirgbeim;  he  is  m 
id  ftiewell  to  Rodolph.  Dressed  in  a  sim- )  very  charitable  man  and  would  have  brought 
le  coat  of  mail,  unaccompanied,  he  descend-  { up  this  little  child,  and  given  her  a  good  Chris- 
1  m  steep  path,  followed  the  windings  of  )tian  education.*' 

le  mountain,  and  with  a  pensive  air,  ap-  j  **  I  am  delighted  to  find  this  opportunity  of 
RMiebed  the  cell  of  the  hermit.  It  was )  performing  a  good  work  which  will  draw 
l^it  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sun  ( down  the  benediction  of  heaven  on  me  and 
nriag  already  performed  part  of  his  daily )  my  soldiers,  when  eng^aged  in  the  holy  war 
homI,  darted  beams  of  purple  and  of  gold  over  ( in  distant  lands.  It  is  sweet  to  do  good  to 
le  silent  valley.  The  month  of  May  had  )  our  fellow  creatures.** 
lotbed  that  beautiful  and  fertile  country  with  )  *•  Your  words  move  my  heart,  dear  count; 
i  tfie  loveliness  of  spring.  The  verdant  fir  { and  you  may  add,  that  in  adopting  an  orphan 
mm  ieemed  to  vie  with  the  young  leaves  of)  child,  you  accomplish  a  work  doubly  merito- 
m  beach ;  the  shrubbery  breathed  a  new  life ;  S  rious.  It  is  the  most  noble  use  you  can  make 
■ch  plant  added  something  to  the  imposing  /  of  your  riches.  This  child  will  be  indebted 
pactacle  of  the  re-animation  of  nature.  \to  you  for  every  thing,  and  be  assured  her 

Kgenolfe  paid  little  attention  to  the  charm- )  presence  will  be  a  source  of  graces  (or  your 
^d  scene  which  surrounded  him ;  thoughts  of  ( illustrious  house ;  for  the  Lord  never  leaves  a 
serious  nature  agitated  his  soul.    He  )  charitable  action  unrecompensed.   He  has  said 
surprised  upon  approaching  the  hermit-  ( in  his  gospel  that  whatever  is  done  to  one  of 
ifSv  to  hear  the  cries  of  an  infant    He  ad-  { the  least  of  his  brethren,  is  done  to  himself." 

mnces  a  little,  and  perceives  through  the  half }  

ipsD  door,  the  hermit  holding  a  tender  child,  S 

nd  endeavoring  to  quiet  its  piercing  cries.  /  Chaptxb  II. 

taipatient  to  solve  this  enigma  he  opens  the  S  ^^  HermUU  admce, 

loor  and  advances  to  the  anchoret.  ) 

« What  do  I  see,  father?'*  cried  he,  without  I  EaxNOLrx  then  sat  down  on  a  block  of 
rvm  saluting  him;  «« what  bfooght  this  chUd>  wood,  the  seat  of  the  venerable  Rodolph,  and 
ialo  your  dwelling?*'  <  taking  the  child  in  his  arms,  pressed  it  affie- 

•*  Ton  are  welcome,  noUe  count,"  answered )  tionately  to  his  heart 
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*•  What  a  beautiful  child,"  said  he,  looking  S  life.  Let  that  cro«  which  appeara  on  your 
attentively  at  the  little  girl ;  "  what  a  pity  it )  armor, — ^let  that  sacred  standard  which  wiB 
would  be  to  abandon  her.  My  wife  will  con-  (  be  elevated  in  the  midst  of  your  armies,  ex- 
sider  herself  happy  in  raising  and  educating  /  cite  you  to  virtue  and  that  true  heroism  which 
her;  as  we  have  no  daughter,  she  will  crown  (  religion  sanctions.  Sacred  history  tells  m 
the  desires  of  the  countess,  and  my  two  sons  )  of  the  Macchabees,  who  in  battle  evinced  tbc 
will  lose  nothing  by  it.  Father,"  said  he  to  ( courage  of  lions,  without  ceasing  to  be  tbc 
the  hermit,  "  has  she  been  baptized  ?*'  )  most  valiant  defenders  of  the  law  of  God.  Te^ 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  we  will  baptize  her  f  rible  in  the  moment  of  battle  they  resumed 
conditionally."  )  the  mildness  of  the  lamb  after  the  conflict  mi 

"  And  what  name  shall  we  give  her  ?"  /  over ;  covered  with  dust  and  wounds  tbcy 

"  Let  us  place  her  under  the  protection  of  C  went  to  bow  down  their  heads,  crowned  wift 
the  queen  of  heaven ;  we  will  call  her  Mary."  /  victory,  before  the  God  of  hosts,  in  who* 

«  Very  well,  that  will  please  my  wife,  who  (  name  they  had  fought.  The  new  law  presetib 
has  ever  said  that  if  she  should  give  birth  to  ;  us  with  innumerable  heroes,  of  whom  I  vi 
a  daughter,  she  would  consecrate  her  to  Mary. }  only  mention  St.  Maurice.  He  was  the  noit 
Our  venerable  chaplain  shall  baptize  her  im-  S  faithful  subject  of  his  prince,  and  after  hanB( 
mediately  on  my  return  to  the  castle.  But )  a  thousand  times  braved  death  on  the  field  of 
learn  now,  father,  that  I  came  here  to  bid  you  S  battle,  he  at  length  died  a  martyr  of  Jem 
fiffeweU,  and  to  ask  your  advice,  being  on  the  )  Christ,  for  not  wishing  to  obey  the  sacrik- 
pmnt  of  setting  out  for  the  holy  land.  You  ( gious  order  to  ofller  sacrifice  to  false  godL 
are  well  aware  of  the  motives  which  have  in- )  And  in  fact,  dear  count,  these  false  dirimiii 
duced  me  to  take  the  cross.  Neither  ambi- ( still  exist  under  other  names.  They  are  ov 
tion  nor  a  desire  of  distinguishing  myself  has  )  passions,  our  vices  and  our  unbridled  propes- 
placed  weapons  in  my  hands ;  I  go  at  the  call  of  ( sities.  They  also  demand  our  homage,  tbef 
religion  and  of  my  prince,  but  at  the  same  time, )  lead  us  to  apostacy,  they  require  from  us  tk 
the  very  thought  of  the  many  dangers  to  which  )  ofllering  of  incense,  and  if  we  are  not  vut» 
the  Christian  is  exposed  in  the  camp  makes  S  santly  on  our  guard,  they  overthrow  and  le- 
me  tremble.  Be  so  kind  as  to  instruct  me )  duce  us  to  degrading  servitude ;  these  aif 
how  1  may  escape  them  without  neglecting  ( the  enemies  that  we  must  first  overcooie. 
the  duties  which  that  state  imposes."  )  Bravery  is  only  noble  when  suatained  by  n- 

**  Have  you  purified  your  soul  by  the  recep-  ( ligion ;  a  barbarous  courage  is  often  bmi* 
tion  of  the  sacraments  ?"  )  fatal  to  its  possessor  than  useful.    Guard  foA 

"Yes,  father,  I  have  endeavored  to  recon-  (  against  your  passions  and  then  you  will  coinbit 
cile  myself  with  God,  as  far  as  human  weak-  S  the  common  enemy  with  more  advaotigc* 
ness  will  permit."  )  Those  haughty  Mussulmen  will  not  periufi 

« The  military  life  has  its  laws  as  well  as  N  be  so  difficult  to  conquer,  as  your  own  dr- 
every  other,  noble  count ;  every  thing  is  not )  fects.  Before  staining  your  sword  in  their 
permitted  in  it,  as  some  erroneously  imagine.  (  blood,  commence  by  laying  the  axe  at  the 
A  soldier  of  the  cross,  you  ought  to  remember ;  root  of  your  passions,  and  then  you  will  reip 
for  what  cause  you  have  taken  up  arms,  and  (  a  more  glorious  victory  than  that  which  yoa 
not  to  disgrace  it  by  actions  unworthy  of  a  )  could  gain  against  the  adversaries  of  the 
Christian.    If  you  wish  the  Lord  to  bless  ( Christian  name." 

your  enterprises,  avoid  whatever  might  draw  )  "  I  am  convinced  of  tiie  truth  of  yoiar  ad- 
upon  you  his  anger.  Above  all  be  pious  and  )  vice,  father;  I  promise  to  do  every  thing  it 
practise  virtue ;  take  care  of  the  property  of  \  my  power  to  follow  it ;  but  I  feel  how  difficiR 
your  neighbor;  injure  no  one  by  hard  or  un- )  it  will  be  to  do  so  in  the  midst  of  m  liceotiotf 
becoming  words,  avoid  private  quarrels,  and  ( camp." 

remember  that  valor  does  not  exclude  pa- ;     « I  agree  with  yoa  that  it  will  be  difteaX 

tienee,  humility,  and  that  amiable  modesty  (to  walk  in  the  path  of  jnatice  and  moderafioo 

which  becomes  so  well  every  con^tioii  \tvSwV{\f^t%V\^Bnsiw\R«M:6aB«a\tt  b  not,  bowers 
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MMiiUe.  You  frill  be  sometimes  blamed,  ( perfonning  a  good  action.  In  going  this 
n  laughed  at  by  your  companions  in  arms. )  morning  to  visit  the  hermit  Rodolph  in  his 
ey  will  endeavor  to  seduce  you ;  human  ( solitude,  I  found  the  good  man  holding  this 
pect  will  join  in  the  attack ;  it  will  be  ne- )  little  child  in  his  arms,  which  had  been  left  at 
sary  for  you  to  do  like  the  others  in  order  ( his  door.  I  shall  adopt  the  child,  since  those 
:  to  be  singular :  and  this  it  is  which  causes  S  to  whom  nature  had  given  her,  has  abandoned 
Bwery  state  a  multitude  of  falls  and  relapses. )  her." 

t  pat  yourself  above  that  vile  human  re- )  All  present  applauded  this  generous  and 
«ty  before  which  slaves  alone  bow;  cmsh  )  Christian  resolution.    The  count  took  the  lit- 

head  of  that  hideous  monster,  and  care  not  ( tie  girl  from  the  hands  of  the  servant  and  went 

wbAi  men  will  say.  From  the  moment )  up  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife  who  could 
d  and  his  religion  speak,  no  human  con-  (  not  suppress  a  smile  on  seeing  her  husband 
eration  ought  to  stop  you ;  we  have  but  one  i  enter.  "  Bless  me,"  she  cried,  advancing  to- 
il to  save,  and  we  must  save  it,  cost  what  /  wards  him,  *<  what  have  you  there !" 
may.  The  camp  does  not  legalise  the  dis- )  **  It  is  a  little  girl  whom  the  Lord  sends  to 
ieia  which  are  frequently  permitted  under )  console  you.    I  adopt  her  and  put  her  under 

pretence  that  we  must  do  like  the  rest.  ( your  care.  If  I  return  from  the  expedition 
\m  principle,  so  common  in  our  days,  ought )  in  which  I  am  about  to  emhark,  I  will  watch 
rer  to  prevail  over  duty."  (  over  her,  but  if  on  the  contrary  heaven  should 

■  I  am  perfectly  of  your  opinion,  venerable  )  decide  otherwise,  I  beg  you  to  take  pity  on 
Mph,  and  I  beg  you  to  intercede  for  me  be-  (  her." 

I  God,  that  he  may  give  me  strength  to  ac-  S  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  countess,  smiling. 
ipUah  the  duties  which  this  war  imposes,  and )  "This  child  will  be  ours;  I  shall  regard  her 
to  avoid  the  dangers  which  will  be  ( as  such.  Poor  little  orphan!"  she  added, 
sparable  from  it."  Rodolph  promised  him. )  pressing  the  child  to  her  bosom,  **  I  will  be 
0  two  friends  continued  to  converse  for  a  ( your  mother,  I  will  take  care  of  you." 
g  time,  when  a  servant  from  the  castle  /  After  having  performed  some  little  services 
ae  to  tell  Egenolfe  that  a  crowd  of  lords  ( for  the  child,  the  countess  rejoined  her  hua- 
L  arrived,  who  wished  to  see  him  imme- )  band  to  ask  if  she  had  received  baptism. 
teiy.    The  count  then  rose,  bade  adieu  to  (     "I  do  not  know,"  replied  Egenolfe,  "  but 

pious  hermit,  recommended  his  wife  and  )  we  will  have  her  baptized  conditionally.  The 
two  sons  to  him,  and  threw  himself  on  his )  venerable  Kodolph  desires  that  we  ahoald 
to  obtain  his  benediction.  Rodolph  ( place  her  under  the  protection  of  the  queen 
wed  his  noble  friend  with  a  trembling )  of  heaven,  and  call  her  Mary." 
id ;  then  embracing  him  with  the  tender-  (  **  That  is  the  veiy  name  that  I  was  thinking 
of  a  father,  let  him  depart.  The  servant )  of  giving  her.  She  whom  we  call  the  com- 
lied  the  child  in  his  arms  to  the  countess.    )  forter  of  the  afflicted  will  justly  become  the 

protectress  of  this  orphan.    Are  you  going  to 
have  her  baptized  ?" 


Chapter  III.  )     "I  will  give  orders  to  have  eveiy  thing 

-,.    adnnV  \  ^^y  ^°'  ^®  ceremony  this  afternoon." 

)  In  the  meantime  the  tumult  was  increasing 
SmsAT  was  the  astonishment  when  the )  at  the  castle.  Every  moment  the  trumpet  an- 
ant  returned  home,  and  they  beheld  the  lit-  (  nounced  the  arrival  of  noble  lords  who  came 
child  which  old  Amaud  boro  in  his  arms. )  to  join  Egenolfe,  and  fight  in  Palestine  under 
1  the  knights  who  had  arrived  in  the  ab-  ( the  banner  of  the  powerful  counts  of  Ribeau- 
ice  of  Egenolfe,  threw  themselves  before )  pierre.  A  large  table  was  prepared  in  the 
n  to  offer  their  homage.  ( ancient  hall,  whose  walk  were  loaded  with 

^  I  have  commenced  thia  day  well/'  said )  escoteheona,  arms,  atag-bonu,  and  a  thouaand 
I  noble  lord,  after  having  embraced  them ;  I  other  objects,  recaUiog  the  valor  of  tiw  andent 
iemven  has  fumiabed  me  an  opportunity  of)  maatan  of  the  caatle.    Whilst  choice  viaiidi 
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were  roasting  before  the  fire,  the  knights )  counge  so  brilliant  b«  laddenly  aimtid? 
exercised  themselves  in  the  court-yard  and  \  What  is  that  funeral  pomp,  which  la  prepared 
feigned  combats  to  overthrow  the  infidels.  )  the  veiy  eve  of  the  day  on  which  Jenisalem 
Suddenly  the  flourish  of  trumpets  called  the  (  was  taken  by  the  followers  of  the  cross?  Whit 
noisy  company  to  the  chapel.  The  count  and  )  corpse  is  that  covered  with  wounds,  and  plactd 
his  spouse  walked  first ;  after  them  came  the  jio  a  dark  and  rocky  cavern  amidst  the  moon- 
knight  of  Andlau  covered  with  a  brilliant  ar- )  ful  chants  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church? 
mor,  as  if  to  represent  his  ancient  and  illus- }  Reader!  turn  from  this  sad  spectacle,  and  p 
trious  origin.  The  young  Landsperg  walked  (  mingle  your  tears  with  those  of  the  mother, 
by  his  side.  The  latter  was  the  heir  of  a  very )  and  tbe  betrothed  of  Florent ; — they  will  teB 
considerable  family  whose  ancestors  had  served  (  you  their  grief,  and  the  loss  which  they  hiTV 
with  glory  in  the  armies  of  the  emperors  of)  sustained. 

Germany;  although  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  \  When  the  train  had  arrrived  at  the  chapd 
manhood,  one  could  read  in  his  features  that )  of  the  castle,  all  the  nobles  arranged  tbeia- 
martial  ardor,  that  invincible  courage  of  which  (  selves  around  the  altar.  The  countess  of  Bi- 
be  was  about  to  give  the  most  brilliant  proofs  )  beaupierre  took  the  little  orphan  from  the 
under  the  walls  of  the  holy  city.  His  ma- )  hands  of  one  of  the  domestics,  and  presented 
jestic  height  drew  universal  attention.  Thus  \  her  to  the  chaplain,  who,  being  surprised, 
does  a  young  poplar,  planted  by  the  hands  of )  asked  whence  the  child  came.  The  oooit 
an  experienced  gardner,  by  the  side  of  a  ( answered  that  he  had  resolved  to  adopt  the 
limpid  stream,  flourish  and  seem  to  brave  the  /  child,  and  requested  the  venerable  priest  t» 
storm;  however,  the  thunderbolt  strikes  it,  (  baptize  her,  and  inscribe  her  among  the  nos- 
while  it  spares  the  humble  heath  that  creeps  )  her  of  his  children.  The  chaplain  smiled  aad 
it  its  feet.  ?  commenced  the  ceremony.    After  the  viter 

The  helmet  of  the  youthful  wanior  was  ;  of  regeneration  had  flowed  upon  the  fbiebcid 
surmounted  by  a  waving  plume,  whilst  on  its  I  of  the  child,  and  before  the  assembly  sepu^ 
front  two  lions  were  represented  fighting  over )  ated,  the  priest,  greatly  moved  and  scarcely 
their  prostrate  booty,  and  seemed  to  indicate  )  restraining  his  tears, said  to  tbe  count:  «*liVW 
the  intrepidity  which  the  noble  knight  was)  you  have  just  done  for  this  little  orphan,  ooUe 
soon  to  display  against  the  enemies  of  the )  sir,  will  not  be  lost  in  your  regard.    Bori* 
Christian  name.    Florent  de  Landsperg  was )  dence  in  placing  you  in  the  rank  you  bow 
the  delight  of  a  mother  who  idolised  him  on  )  hold,  has  given  you  the  opportunity  of  beiif 
account  of  bis  amiable  disposition  and  preco-  (  useful  to  your  fellow  creatures.    The  riches 
cious  virtues.    His  father  at  his  death  had  ex- )  which  you  enjoy  ought  to  be  in  your  biade 
pressed  a  wish  that  he  should  be  united  in  mar-  \  a  means  of  doing  good  to  the  poor.    Whikt 
riage  with  his  cousin,  the  young  and  lovely )  you  go  to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  ChristiiD 
countess  of  Landenberg.    Already  the  prepa-  (  name,  this  little  orphan  who  from  this  bo- 
rations  for  the  marriage  which  was  to  ensure )  ment  has  become  your  daughter,  raised  onder 
tbe  happiness  of  the  affianced  had  been  com- )  the  fostering  care  of  your  wife,  kneeling  it 
menced,  when  the  warlike  trumpet  called  Flo- )  the  foot  of  this  altar,  will  pray  for  you,  and 
rent  from  the  dreams  of  happiness  in  which  his  /  will  draw  the  choicest  favors  of  heaven  upoe 
imagination  was  revelling.  Religion  has  raised  )  her  benefactor.     You  will  one  day  retua, 
her  august  voice,  he  must  go  and  deliver  the )  covered  with  glory,  but  the  laurels  of  vie- 
tomb  of  the  Saviour;  from  that  moment  he  no  \  tory  which  you  will  have  gathered  wiD  not  bi 
longer  hesitated.    Impatient  to  gain  glory,  and  )  as  beautiful  as  the  remembrance  of  the  good 
to  acquire  a  renown  for  his  already  illustrious  c  action  you  have  just  done;  for  it  is  writtei: 
name,  he  rushed  into  tbe  brilliant  career,  ( *  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  o^ 
which  now  opened  to  him,  and  insensible  to  \  tain  mercy.* " 

the  tears  of  a  cherished  mother  and  his  af- )  Thest  simple  wordi  movvd  tbe  wbole  m- 
iSaoced  bride,  betook  the  cross  and  followed  /  semhly.  Th«  bimTV  bmb  Mtirad,  YAmnj 
the  colon  of  bis  lord.    Alas  I  wh^  muaV.  iiv^^'^rafQDritKnal^irlw  had  MgnaliMd  htsde- 
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by  80  admirable  an  act.  Soon  after )  ascended  to  the  dining  room  to  breakftst. 
IImj  sat  down  to  table,  and  during  the  whole  (  Egenolfe  took  this  occasion  to  recommend  to 
repast,  at  which  the  most  joyful  gaiety  pre- )  his  valiant  companions  in  arms,  to  preserve  dis- 
aided,  all  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  I  cipline  during  their  march,  to  live  in  union, 
expedition  they  were  about  to  undertake.  In  S  to  respect  the  property  of  the  Christiani, 
the  evening  the  guests  reassembled  and  pro- )  whose  lands  they  were  going  to  traverse,  and 
looged  the  entertainment  to  a  late  period  of  (  above  all,  to  bear  continually  in  mind,  that, 
the  night.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  set )  being  armed  for  the  defence  of  religion,  they 
ont  the  following  day.  s  should  not  sully  by  their  vices,  the  cause  of 

)  Christendom.    All  promised  to  obey  the  coun- 
(  sels  of  their  worthy  chief,  and  offered  their  fer- 
Chapt£r  IV.  )  vent  wishes  for  the  glory  of  his  noble  house. 

(      Egenolfe  went  out  for  a  few  moments  to 
*  )  bid  adieu  to  his  wife,  whom  he  found  bathed 

The  morning  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  /  in  tears ;  he  embraced  his  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
the  summits  of  the  neighboring  mountains  (  whom  was  only  six  years  of  age,  again  recom- 
when  count  Egenolfe  arose  to  prepare  for  his  )  mended  little  Mary  to  the  care  of  the  countess, 
departure.  The  most  profound  silence  reigned  (  and  with  violence  to  himself  hastened  to  re- 
in the  castle.  The  distant  crowing  of  the  )  sume  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  warlike  bat- 
cock  was  the  only  noise  that  could  be  heard.  ( talions.  The  chaplain  appeared  at  the  bal- 
£||reiiolfe  walked  slowly  along  the  sombre  )  cony,  gave  his  blessing  to  the  brave  soldiers 
TUilted  corridor,  which  led  to  the  chapel,  (  of  the  cross,  the  trumpets  resounded,  the  bridge 
and  prostrated  himself  on  the  cold  floor  of )  was  lowered  and  the  corps  marched  out  in 
the  sanctuary.  There  alone  and  in  deep  re- }  fine  order.  The  countess  followed  with  her 
collection,  he  fathoms  the  most  hidden  depths  S  eyes  the  thick  phalanx,  whose  march  was 
of  bis  conscience, — he  endeavors  to  discover )  closed  by  the  servants  and  men-at-arms ;  she 
his  faults.  He  wishes,  before  exposing  him-  S  then  retired  to  her  room  to  allow  her  tears  to 
self  to  the  perils  of  war,  to  purify  his  soul  once  )  flow  freely.  The  depaHure  of  her  lord,  al- 
more  by  a  sincere  confession.  For  a  long  time  \  though  she  had  been  long  prepared  for  it, 
be  remains  in  prayer;  sighs  interrupt  his  sup- )  plunged  her  into  deep  mourning.  Having 
plications,  his  tears  flow  at  the  remembrance  (  somewhat  recovered  from  her  flrst  sadness, 
of  his  ingratitude  towards  the  best  of  Fathers. )  she  went  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
One  hour  having  elapsed,  Egenolfe  fearing  (  Lord,  and  breathed  forth  her  grief  before  him 
to  be  distracted  in  his  prayers,  knocks  at  the  )  whom  her  Egenolfe  was  about  to  serve. 
door  of  the  chaplain.  It  was  immediately/  "My  God!"  cried  she,  in  a  voice  broken 
opened,  and  the  priest  repaired  to  the  chapel  (  with  sobs, "  behold  me  at  your  feet,  to  implore 
to  hear  the  confession  of  the  count.  Then  he  /  your  blessings  for  a  cherished  husband,  who 
celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass,  which  ( goes  to  brave  the  horrors  of  war.  Thou 
the  noble  count  deemed  himself  honored  in )  knowest,  O  Lord !  how  dear  Egenolfe  is  to 
being  permitted  to  serve,  and  during  which  (  me.  Ah  !  protect  him,  and  if  he  is  to  be  ex- 
he  received  the  holy  communion.  For  some  )  posed  to  dangers,  turn  upon  me  all  your  anger, 
time  be  remained  kneeling  on  the  marble  of  (  and  vouchsafe  to  spare  him.  Return  him  well 
the  sanctuary,  praying  to  God,  and  asking  }  and  in  safety  to  my  arms ;  preserve  a  father  to 
iprace  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  war.  After  |  his  children,  give  him  strength  to  resist  the 
he  bad  thus  fortified  his  soul,  he  went  to  re-  |  inducements  of  vice,  and  guard  him  from  all 
join  the  knights,  who  were  awaiting  him  in  )  evil.  ..." 

the  court  yard.  \     She  would  have  continued  to  pour  forth  her 

It  was  an  imposing  spectacle  to  behold  these  )  soul  before  the  Lord,  but  grief  obliged  her  to 
breve  wairion,  clad  in  splendid  armor  and  ( desist.    Her  warm  tears  coursed  rapidly  down 
nonnted  on  their  noble  *  chargers.     At  the  )  her  pale  cheeks.    She  soon,  however,  became 
order  of  the  count  they  all  dismountcd>  and  ( more  calm ;  she  wa«  convinced  that  the  su- 
VoL.  I— No.  10.  3r 
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pnme  Master  of  haman  destinies  had  heard)  and  well  instnieted  man,  taught  bar 
her  prayers ;  an  interior  voice  seemed  to  whis-  (  geography  and  histoiy,  so  that  the  littl^ 
per  to  her  that  she  would  again  see  that  hiis- 1  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  by  all  thoa^ 
band  whose  absence  caused  her  so  much  bit- )  visited  the  countess :  for  at  that  period  ^ 
temess.  (  middle  ages,  literature  was  so  little  ad^r- 

Tranquil  and  secure  as  to  the  fate  of  £ge- )  that  those  who  knew  how  to  read  ant^ 
nolfe,  she  led  the  oratory  and  went  to  seek  (  were  considered  veiy  learned, 
her  children.  From  that  moment  she  promised  )  But  Maij  did  not  so  much  ende^,-^ 
God  not  to  leave  the  castle,  unless  some  act  of  (  adorn  her  mind  with  knowledge,  as  to 
charity  should  oblige  her :  to  consecrate  her- )  those  mild  and  amiable  virtues  which 
■elf  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  children,  (  best  ornaments  of  her  sex;  her  mother  a« 
and  to  devote  to  prayer  and  the  service  of)  every  opportunity'  to  inspire  her  with  mt 
God,  eveiy  moment  that  her  occupations  J  ments  of  piety,  which  are,  as  it  were,  tbc 
would  allow.  She  kept  her  promise, — she  (  chor  on  which  our  life  reposes,  and  1k^ 
employed  her  leisure  moments  in  the  per-  (  sence  of  which  causes  such  dreadful  m.^ 
formance  of  good  works ;  she  received  the  )  in  youth.  One  day,  seated  on  the  balcc^^ 
poor  with  greater  tenderness,  and  often  found  /  the  casUe,  her  eyes  were  wandering 
ample  matter  to  exercise  her  charity.  )  romantic  vale  which  extended  at  her 

she  was  enjoying  with  rapture  so  enchii^'^ 
a  scene,  when  her  mother  approached 


Chapter  V .  }  taking  her  hand,  said : 

vA^u^nhr^  nfih.  .hiiA^^  "  ^^  ®^"*  ^^  beautiful  sight,  mj   "^ 

)  child.    The  vast  picture  which  yoa  peic^ 

Months  rolled  rapidly  on  after  the  departure  (  from  the  heights  of  the  battiements,thecs^ 
of  Egenolfe.  The  countess  devoted  to  her  )  of  country  so  well  cultivated,  with  vineji^ 
duties,  was  particularly  occupied  with  the  (  and  forests,  which  form  the  domain  of  jC. 
education  of  her  children  ;  she  prepared  them  (  father,  are  without  doubt  made  to  stnke  ^ 
for  future  happiness  by  planting  in  their  hearts  \  mind,  but  all  these  goods  we  only  holdfntt'  ^ 
the  germ  of  those  virtues  without  which  life  ;  birth ;  they  have  then  only  a  borrowed  9f^ 
if  indeed  but  a  barren  winter.  LitUe  Mary  ;  dor,  which  the  slightest  accident  may  tuaiii 
grew  up  under  the  eyes  of  her  who  wished  '  but  the  possessions  which  really  beloag  to  i 
to  be  her  mother,  and  early  showed  the  most )  when  once  acquired,  are  virtue,  piety  and  ^ 
happy  dispositions.  Scarcely  had  she  begun  (  works.  What  would  it  avail  us  to  poBicfl>  > 
to  lisp  when  the  countess  taught  her  to  pro-  ';  Uie  treasures  of  the  earth,  if  we  were  wita 
tioance  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  As  |  virtue  which  alone  constitutes  our  bappiMi 
she  advanced  in  age,  her  mildness  and  amia-  ( during  life,  and  if  on  the  contrary,  viceieipM 
bility  gained  all  hearts.  She  practised  entire  |  in  our  hearts  ?  The  good  name  which  M 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  her  mother,  and  ( bear,  the  riches  we  possess,  the  esteea  i 
never  permitted  any  observation  to  escape  j  which  we  are  held,  are  passing  and  fii* 
about  the  injunctions  which  were  made  to  \  lous,  which  a  mere  breath  may  destroy;  to 
her;  she  executed  scrupulously  the  wishes  of  |  virtue  and  her  amiable  sister,  piety,  bw 
the  countess,  which  were  sometimes  intimated  /  time,  the  caprices  and  the  injustice  of  afl 
to  her  only  by  signs.  (  and  alone  accompany  us  beyond  the  toa 

The  countess  was  charmed  to  see  this  ex-  /  Do  you  see  in  the  valley  that  lonely  haal 
cellent  disposition  in  the  cliild,  and  cultivated  J  shaded  by  a  few  trees?    Well,  there  dwdh 


it  with  care.  She  became  her  governess  and 
taught  her  the  first  rudiments  of  education. 
In  a  short  time  Maiy  surpassed  the  hopes  of 
her  mother;  she  was  not  yet  six  years  old  and 
already  knew  how  to  read  and  write. 
The  chaplain  of  the  cialle,  a  very  ^ooa 


poor  man  unknown  to  the  world,  the  ftther 
a  numerous  fiimily,  whoee  only  poocMO 
are  a  few  fields ;  two  cowa,  aome  goats,  a 
the  vegetaUea  whieh  ho  caltivatea,  funi 
him  witii  the  food  which  he  needs.  Heisfi 
( f^watly  the  prej  of  Mvere  privatioos;  he 
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lMp|y3r>  and  does  not  complain,  be-  \  virtuous  conduct,  and  that  of  men  will  ne?er 
1m  supports  his  poverty  for  the  love  of)  be  wanting  to  you.'* 
Qoit,  and  has  learned  to  be  contented  with  the  |  She  ceased  to  speak  and  affectionately 
littie  be  possesses.  In  this  his  riches  consist. )  pressed  her  daughter  to  her  bosom.  Mary, 
The  most  noble  sway  which  man  can  exercise  ( deeply  affected,  repeatedly  kissed  the  hand  of 
ia  to  know  how  to  command  himself,  to  sub- )  her  good  mother,  and  promised  to  fidlow  the 
dae  his  evil  inclinations,  to  moderate  his  de-  ( advice  which  she  had  just  received.  From 
aires,  and  to  keep  his  passions  under  control.  |  that  day  the  pious  child  became  more  wise. 
Happiness  which  we  all  so  ardently  desire  )  It  wa.s  a  happiness  for  her  to  oblige  the  in- 
does  not  come  from  without ;  we  must  seek  it  ( mates  of  the  castle.  Her  mildness  was  so 
in  ourselves.  The  more  our  souls  repose  in  )  great  that  it  was  doubted  whether  she  could 
God,  the  more  calm  and  resigned  they  will  be  (  become  displeased.  The  amiability  of  her 
to  the  will  of  their  supreme  Master,  and  their  )  character  became  apparent  on  a  thousand  oc- 
happiness  will  be  great  in  proportion.    There  I  casions ;  it  was  sufficient  for  her  to  know  what 


some  thoughtless  men  who  imagine  that  J  was  desired  of  her,  to  cause  her  to  anticipate 
what  they  commonly  call  happiness,  consti-  ( the  will  of  others.    Her  candor  and  the  horror 
tates  real  felicity  ;  they  do  not  know  that  the  ^  in  which  she  held  falsehood,  were  truly  admira- 
fine  clothes  which  they  envy,  often  conceal  ^  ble.    Her  quick  and  penetrating  mind  some- 
anxious  cares,  and  that  those  riches,  the  pos-  ( times  suggested  to  her  flashes  of  wit,  but  she 
session   of  which  they  desire,  are  often  the  )  immediately  repressed  them,  through  fear  of 
source  of  a  thousand  inquietudes,  entirely  un-  (  wounding  her  neighbor's  feelings.    She  VFas 
known  to  the  good  laborer,  of  whom  I  have  J  still  ignorant  that  she  was  merely  an  adopted 
just  spoken  to  you.    To  enjoy  happiness  in  '.  child  of  the  countess ;  she  might  have  com- 
thls  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  live  in  opulence,  \  manded  the  servants,  but  she  never  spoke  to 
to  command  vassals,  to  dress  magnificently,  to  i  them  but  in  a  tone  of  goodness  and  amiability, 
rit  at  a  table  loaded  with  exquisite  viands,  but  |  which  gained  their  good  will.    Her  openness 
to  place  Grod  at  the  head  of  all  our  undertak-  /  and  the  precocious  virtues  which  shone  in 
ings,  to  make  his  law  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  (  her,  joined  to  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  her 
to  love  him  above  all  things,  to  endeavor  to  )  features,  were  the  ornament  of  the  castle,  and 
please  him,  to  support  everything  for  his  j  the  delight  of  the  countess.    She  obtained  the 
gake,  to  comfort  our  neighbors,  to  love  them  \  name  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,    The  countess 
ss  ourselves,  and  to  live  up  to  all  the  prac-  /gave  daily  thanks  to  God  for  having  sent  her  this 
tices  of  our  holy  relig^ion.    In  this  true  hap-  ( treasure ;  in  fact  the  conduct  of  the  young  girl 
plnesa  consists.    The  frequentation  of  the  sa- )  contrasted  strongly  with  that  of  her  two  sons, 
craments  and  prayer  are  the  soul  of  a  Chris-  (     These  two  young  nobles  gave  themselves 
tian  life,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  only  happy  life. )  up  to  their  growing  passions,  and  gave  evi- 
Witbout  these  two  means  of  support  every  ( dence  of  those  chivalrous  habits  which  were 
thing  languisheswithin  us,  everything  withers, )  so  common  during  the  middle  ages.    Except 
and  sinks  into  decay.    The  impure  breath  of  ( the  hours  which  they  consecrated  to  study  in 
sin  tarnishes  our  hearts  most  easily  and  de-  }  the  morning,  under  the  direction  of  the  ven- 
prives  us  of  the  grace  of  God  before  we  are  }  erable  chaplain,  all  their  occupation  consisted 
aware  of  it,  and  without  the  grace  of  God  our  S  in  running  through  the  house,  in  making  noise, 
souls  are  but  a  barren  field.    It  is  our  duty  )  in  riding  on  horseback,  in  pursuing  the  chase* 
then  earnestly  to  implore  the  divine  grace ;  S  in  wielding  the  lance  and  the  sabre,  and  in 
and  when  we  feel  that  this  sweet  dew  has  fal-  ( tyrannizing  over  the  servants.    The  countess 
len  upon  us,  we  must  carefully  preserve  and  ( frequentl>(  reprimanded  them  for  their  noisy 
co-operate  with  it.    If  we  have  had  the  mis-  /  conduct,  but  her  endeavors  proved  unsuccess- 
fortune  to  lose  the  divine  favor,  we  must  has-  ( ful.    The  eyes  of  their  father  were  not  there 
ten  to  recover  it,  through  the  medium  of  the  /  to  watch  over  these  disorderiy  bojrs,  and  the 
sacraments.    Thus,  my  child,  endeavor  to  gain  ?  authority  which  their  mother  exercised  did 
more  and  more  the  friendship  of  God,  by  your )  not  restrain  them  sufficiently. 
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By  the  side  of  these  giddy  boys,  the  angel  S  tress ;  she  would  be  the  consoUUon  of  har  old 
of  peace,  the  mild  and  modest  Mary  seemed )  age.  Who  knows  if  tbe  count  will  erer  r- 
like  a  being  descended  from  heaven.  But  ( turn,  and  if  he  should  not,  it  is  to  be  feared 
notwithalanding  the  preference  which  was )  his  two  sons  will  drive  this  interesting  cm- 
given  to  the  young  orphan,  the  two  brothers  ( ture  from  the  castle." 

envied  her  not;  jealousy,  that  offspring  of)  "  With  the  qualities  which  Mary  possesses,'* 
hell,  had  not  yet  wounded  their  hearts  with  (  replied  another,  "she  will  never  be  unhappy; 
its  poisoned  dart.  They  had  need  of  her  ser- )  children,  such  as  she,  are  always  cherished  by 
vices  and  did  not  seek  to  molest  her,  although  )  the  Lord,  and  the  poor  and  virtuous  Mary  wiU 
they  scoffed  at  her  simplicity.  S  always  be  in  better  circumstances  than  the  two 

**  What  a  pity,"  said  the  servants  sometimes, )  sons  of  the  count,  who  will  perhaps  dissipak 
**  that  Mary  is  not  the  daughter  of  our  mis-  (  one  day  the  patrimony  of  their  ancestors.** 


DESULTORY  SKETCHES  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  MARYLAND. 

BT   BERNARD  U.   CAMPBRLL,  BflQ. 

No.  V. 

/ 
MEMOIR   OF   THE   REV.  JOHN   FRANCIS  MORANVILLE.^ 

DURING  his  former  residence  in  Baltimore,^  hand  the  work  of  the  true  pastor.  Hisfiift 
Rev.Mr.  M.  bad  attained  such  proficiency  }  days  were  marked  by  the  zeal  and  untiri&g 
iu  English  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  that  Ian-  ?  perseverance  which  distinguished  him  to  the 
guage.  But  although  he  possessed  a  consid-  S  last  of  his  life.  Besides  performing  the  reipi* 
erable  knowledge  of  the  language,  his  pronun- )  lar  duties  of  his  ministry  with  the  greatest 
elation  was  still  imperfect.  (  punctuality,  singing  solemn  high  mass  and 

It  is  as  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  we  are  )  preaching  regularly  on  every  Sunday  and  f«- 
hereafter  to  consider  the  subject  of  this  me-  v  (ival,  devoting  many  hours  to  tlie  confessioosi, 
moir.  The  history  of  the  origin  of  that  con- )  catechising  the  children,  &c.,  we  find  bin 
gregation,  and  its  progress  from  1792  to  the  (  seeking  out  negligent  or  abandoned  Cathdicii 
death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cuddy  in  1804,  were  given  )  and  exhorting  them  to  return  to  God,  withi 
in  a  former  number  of  these  sketches. f  Mr.  ?  power  of  persuasion  which  wa^  signalized  by 
Moranvill^  received  his  appointment  from  S  the  reformed  lives  and  exemplary  deportmeiit 
Bishop  Carroll  in  1804  or  1805.    Renting  a )  of  many. 

small  house  he  came  to  reside  among  hisS  His  sermons,  written  with  care  and  fi«- 
congregation,  forthwith.  Though  acquaint- )  qucntly  committed  to  memory,  were  rcmirk- 
ed  and  on  the  most  friendly  terms  in  many  (  able  for  fulness  of  instruction,  and  strpDglk 
respectable  families  in  Baltimore,  with  whom )  and  directness  of  reasoning.  To  his  instnic- 
his  services  at  St.  Peter's  and  his  labors  at )  tions  in  the  confessional,  eminently  practicil 
Madame  Lacomb's  had  brought  him  into  con-  j  in  their  nature,  and  conveyed  in  a  strain  of 
nection,  he  was  but  little  known  to  the  peo-  )  eloquence  at  once  tender  and  fen*ent,  tbeit 
pie  who  were  assigned  to  his  pastoral  care,  (  seemed  to  belong  a  kind  of  inspiration  tbit 
before  his  attentions  to  them  during  the  jubi-  {  made  it  impossible  to  resist  the  spirit  witfc 
lee.     He  commenced  with  an  experienced  )  which  he  spoke. 

tDcsultoiy  Sketches  No.  2,  in  the  July  num-        ^^'  Moranvili^'s  elevated  piety  wis  not 
bcr  of  this  work.  )  inclined  to  compromise  with  the  spirit  of  tbe 
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fucUC  and  imitating  his  Divine  Master,  he  )  or  the  left,  but  pursued  the  straight  way, 
howed  himself  an  enemy  of  it  on  all  occa-  ( peaceably  and  resolutely. 
ioBS.  He  often,  both  in  public  and  private, )  **  All  tilings  that  are  done  Grod  will  bring 
poke  against  its  pomps  and  diversions,  its  ( into  judgment  for  every  error,  then  shall  be 
heatrical  performances  and  spectacles.  He  )  the  time  of  every  thing." 
ustified  the  severity  of  the  discipline  of  the  (  The  good  pastor's  lively  interest  for  his 
:hiirch,  and  the  maxims  of  the  fathers  against )  flock  was  acknowledged  by  their  assiduous 
hem ;  he  anticipated  the  usual  objections  by )  attendance  at  public  worship,  and  their  fre- 
toDsiderations  of  our  last  end;  he  omitted  no  (  quent  and  edifying  approach  to  the  sacra- 
notive  of  faith,  of  love,  of  penance,  of  the  )  ments,  while  his  active  zeal  was  rewarded  by 
lecessary  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  (  such  an  increase  of  his  congregation  as  made 
ibligation  of  following  him  at  ail  times,  as  his  )  it  necessary  to  provide  more  extensive  ac- 
me disciples  did.  He  felt  no  human  respect  (  commodations  for  public  service  than  the 
n  the  sacred  cause  of  true  Christian  morality, )  small  church  in  which  they  then  assembled, 
ind  whether  amongst  the  simple  faithful,  or )  afforded.  He  proposed,  at  fiist,  to  raise  the 
lis  brothers  of  the  clergy,  wished  to  be  always  (  walls  and  erect  galleries,  but  ascertaining  that 
bund  on  (he  straight  and  narrow  path  of  the  )  the  whole  building  was  too  weak  to  admit  of 
gospel.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  of  Bour-  (the  proposed  enlargement,  he  conceived  the 
laloue  we  read  the  motto :  "  I  spoke  of  thy  )  design  of  erecting  a  new  and  more  spacious 
testimonies  before  kings,  I  was  not  ashamed."  (  church,  and  in  a  more  durable  manner.  To 
Before  nations  that  esteem  themselves,  as  did  )  resolve  with  him  was  to  begin  to  executOa 
the  ancient  Romans,  more  than  kings,  and  }  and  he  solicited  and  obtained  permission  from 
people  who  canvass  so  freely  all  doctrines  )  Bishop  Carroll,  to  carry  his  design  into  exe- 
that  curb  their  will  and  impose  sacrifices  to )  cution.  The  difficulties  of  such  an  under- 
oatore,  some  of  that  spirit  is  no  less  neces-  ( taking  were  immense.  The  congregation 
Huy  to  that  "  workman"  designated  by  St. )  was  poor,  the  Catholics  had  no  common  fund 
Paul,  that  thinks  only  of  being  **  approved  (  on  which  they  could  rely  for  assistance ;  and 
onto  God,  that  needetb  not  to  be  ashamed, )  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral,  just  then  com- 
rightly  handling  the  word  of  God."*  Such  a  I  menced,  demanded  all  their  united  efforts. 
|«  workman"  was  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's ;  )  Looking  back  afler  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty 
ind  how  many  souls  that  went  before  him,  /  years,  upon  the  discouraging  circumstances 
bow  many  still  on  earth  have  blessed  the  en-  ( of  the  times,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  a 
ugy  of  his  ministry,  in  supporting  them  )  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  enterprise,  genius, 
igainst  their  own  weakness,  and  the  aliure-  (  zeal  and  perseverance  of  the  man  who  could 
ments  of  a  world  "that  cannot  perceive  the  )  devise  and  execute  the  whole  work.  His  re- 
things  that  are  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  it  is  ( liance  was  upon  tiie  blessing  of  Grod  and  his 
foolishness  to  him,  and  he  cannot  under- )  own  personal  exertions,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
itilid?"t  YetifMr.Moranville  knew  not  how  (obtain  from  private  charity  the  large  sum  of 
to  discharge  his  responsible  duties  by  halves,  \  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  ilev.  Mr.  Mo- 
Dor  to  tamper  with  the  dangers  to  wiiich  souls  )  ranviile  by  his  own  personal  exertions  alone, 
were  exposed,  he  did  not  speak  or  act  indis-  s  solicited  and  obtained,  from  individual  gene- 
cieetly;  nor  did  he,  after  discharging  his  ob- )  rosity,  the  means  that  built,  from  foundation 
ligations  to  piety  and  truth,  forget  charity.  (  stone  to  steeple  cross,  this  chaste  and  beautiful 
But  exhibited  to  those  inclined  to  be  displeased  )  temple  of  God. 

at  his  zeal,  all  meekness  and  forbearance,  (  Although  Divine  Goodness  has  so  blessed 
SFen  under  reproaches.  More  than  once  had  )  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Catholics  since  that  pe- 
be  to  experience  the  asperity  of  improper  and  /  riod,  that  they  have  now  many  noble  churches, 
UDJust  reflections,  from  those  who  thought  him  s  yet,  at  the  time  of  its  erection  there  was  no 
illiberal.    Yet  he  did  not  decline  to  the  right  /  Catholic  church  in  Baltimore,  which  could 

( bear  comparison  with  it,  for  beauty,  duiabil- 
*  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  f  1  Cor.  ii.  14.        )  ity  and  ada|>tation  to  its  object.    Indeed,  un- 
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less  in  Philadelphia,  there  was  no  Catholic )  appeals  of  a  man  of  his  graceliil  and  dignified 
church  in  the  United  States,  north  of  New  (  manners,  that  it  was  difficult  to  refuse  whit 
Orleans,  equal  to  it.  j  he  asked,  not  for  himself,  but  for  religion. 

Invoking   divine    assistance,   and    recom-  \      A  lot  of  one  hundred  feet  front,  on  which 
mending  his  enterprize  to  ihe  prayers  of  his  ( the  present  church  stands,  was  leased  at  a 
flock,  Mr.  Moranvillc  commenced  his  new  '  ground  rent  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
career  as  a  petitioner,  with  his  characteristic  (  num ;  and  the  comer  stone  of  the  church  wis 
ardor.    He  called  on  every  Catholic  in  the )  laid  in  the  month  of  July,  1806,  by  Bishop 
city  whose  means  he  thought  enabh^d  them  (  Carroll,  with   all   the    imposing   ceremoniei 
to  contribute.    Visiting  those  first  with  whom  )  prescribed  by  the  ritual  for  such  interesting 
be  was  acquainted,  he  requested  them  to  point  (  occasions.    The  building  went  on  simulti- 
out,  or  introduce  him  to  the  Catholics  in  their )  neously  with  the  daily  exertions  of  the  pastor 
neighborhood.    He  urged  his  suit  with  such  ?  to  procure  means  of  pa3ring  for  its  erection. 
persuasive  ailments  as  it  was  impossible  to  S  Day  afler  day  he  went  from  door  to  door,  as  a 
withstand.    His  fertile  zeal  adapte<l  his  ap- )  mendicant,  with  a  diligence  entitled  to  moK 
peals  to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  (success.     The  embargo  of  1807,  paralyzed 
each   individual  with    admirable    ingenuity. )  the  enterprize  and  diminished  the  means  of 
The  greatness  of  the  work  he  called  on  them  \  many  of  the  liberal  citizens ;  many  who  bad 
to  perform,  to  build  a  house,  **  not  for  man, )  subscribed  were  not  prepared  to  pay,  some 
but  for  God;*'  the  merit  and  advantage  of  (  could  not  be  found  at  home,  frequent  calls  b^ 
80  good  a  work,  were  urged  to  all,  as  calcu-  )  came  necessary  in  distant  and  various  parts 
lated  to  procure  the  divine   blessing  upon  /  of  the  city,  and  thus  increased  the  difficulties 
themselves,  their   families,  and    upon    their  S  of  a  task  appalling  to  any  but  one  who  ms 
punaits.    To  the  rich  he  explained  their  obli- )  influenced  by  a  holy  zeal,  and  sustained  by  a 
gltkHM  of  gratitude  to  appropriate  to  the  ser-  ( firm  reliance  on  God. 

▼ice  of  God  some  portion  of  that  wealth  his  )  Having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  wai 
bounty  had  bestowed ;  and  the  account  they  (  not  the  man  to  look  back ;  but  finding  in  the 
would  one  day  have  to  render  for  the  uses  to  )  office  he  had  embraced,  occasions  for  practii- 
which  tlieir  riches  had  been  applied.  He  re-  ( ing  humility,  patience,  perseverance  and  hope, 
minded  the  French  of  the  happy  scenes  of)  he  made  his  labors  means  of  his  own  sanctifi- 
their  youth,  and  contrasted  the  poverty  of  the  \  cation,  and  rcganllcss  of  toilsome  days  and 
humble  churches  of  America,  with  the  Ibrmer  )  weary  nights,  arose  to  pursue  with  new  anior, 
magnificence  of  the  noble  churches  of  France. '.  each  day,  his  painful  career. 
Among  tlie  Irish — for  whom  he  had  great  af- )  At  length  the  edifice  was  so  far  completed 
lection — he  appealed  to  that  undying  faith  Mhat  the  day  was  announced  for  its  public  dedi- 
for  which  they  were  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  )  cation  to  the  worship  of  the  Most  High.  On 
of  tbe  world,  and  reminded  them  of  the  happy  ?  the  2f)th  of  November,  1807,  the  venerable 
opportunity  now  presented,  in  a  free  coun-  \  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  attended  by  a  numerous 
try,  of  exercising  their  religious  duties  with)  bo<ly  of  clergy,  solemnly  blessed  thechurcbin 
becoming  dignity.  In  short,  no  motive  likely  (  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators; 
to  influence  any  class  or  description  of  per* )  and  celebrated  mass  pontifically,  surrounded 
sons  escaped  his  genius.  He  did  not  confine  (  and  assisted  by  a  numerous  clerg}',  among 
his  smt  to  Catholics  alone,  but  waited  on  lib- )  whom  were  the  future  bishops  of  the  American 
eral  gentlemen  ofother denominations,  to  many  j  Cliurcli.  Rev.  Mr.  Dubourg  preached  on  the 
of  whom  his  exemplary  life  and  great  personal )  occasion,  and  afler  the  sermon  he  and  Rev. 
merit  had  been  made  known,  through  their  (  Mr.  Moranvillc,  in  their  surplices,  going  from 
daughters,  hif  fonner  pupils  at  Madame  La- )  ])ew  to  pew,  liAed  a  collection  to  pay  the 
comb*ft  icademy.    All  of  these  received  him  )  debts  of  the  church. 

kindly,  and  many  eootributed  liberally.  Great  \  Although  the  great  increase  of  the  Catholic 
respect  fcr  his  penon,  and  veneration  for  his )  Church  in  America  has  made  the  public  fami- 
charftcter,  gave  such  force  to  the  eloquentUiar  with  the  dedication  of  temples  of  worship. 
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Imr  more  magnificence  than  St.  Patrick's,  s  bore, — ^but  to  devise  new  ones,  to  snatch  mo- 
t  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  this  dedica- )  ments  from  the  busy  worid  for  retirement,  and 
•n  was  the  most  splendid  and  imposing  reli-  ( to  devote  himself  at  every  opportunity  to 
yoB  spectacle  that  had  been  witnessed  in  the )  study  and  prayer,  which  were  the  food  of  his 
lited  States ;  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  (  soul. 

ly  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  that  numer- )  ,^  WnA     *      \t 

■  body  of  zealous  clergymen  who  have  since    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  r^tirJ'Llitode; 
He  M  much  to  beautify  our  country  and  pro-    w^cre  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplaHoo, 
>te  religion  by  the  erecUon  of  noble  Catho-    she  plumes  her  feathers  and  leto  grow  her  wings, 
charches.    The  whole  ceremony  was  ex-  S  That  in  the  varioos  bustle  of  resort 
jnely  imposing  and  deeply  interesting  to )  Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired." 
»   Catholics.    All   were  astonished  at  the  s 

aafy  of  the  building,  and  the  perfection  of)  In  that  house  of  modest  dimensions  he  con- 
i  interior.  Two  rows  of  tasteful  Grecian  ^  trivcd  in  after  times  to  exercise  a  liberal  hos- 
lars  sustained  the  graceful  arches  on  which  /  pitality  of  the  true  Christian  character.  While 
ited  the  vaulted  roof.  The  altar,  exquisitely  s  the  poverty  of  his  furniture  bespoke  his  own 
anted  in  imitation  of  richly  variegated  mar- )  humble  and  mortified  habits,  his  generous  wei« 
»,  decorated  with  choice  flowers,  and  bril-  (  come  and  assiduous  attentions  made  his  house 
ntty  lighted,  was  seen  to  great  advantage  in  )  a  happy  home  for  every  virtuous  priest,  and 
a  spacious  sanctuary,  which,  as  well  as  the  ( poor  brother  who  would  gratify  him  by  shir- 
lin  aisle  of  the  church,  was  paved  with  mar- )  ing  the  best  he  could  provide  for  their  com- 
».  The  good  bishop  was  startled  on  enter- )  fort  and  accommodation.  The  poverty  of  his 
g  the  sanctuary,  by  the  loud  tones  of  an  ex-  (  furniture  struck  every  friend  who  entered  his 
llent  organ,  which  the  zealous  pastor  had )  rooms.  A  few  plain  wooden  chain,  small 
'  great  exertions  provided,  and  this,  and  the  (  common  tables  covered  with  his  booki  and 
1  of  several  vocal  and  instrumental  amateur )  papera,  a  few  small  prints  of  pious  subject!  in 
osicians,  united  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  mem-  ( common  wooden  frames,  brass  candlesticks, 
n  of  the  choir,  produced  a  musical  display  )  a  well  worn  carpet  or  the  bare  floor,  his  bed- 
tbe  highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  of  the  \  ding  as  poor  as  the  rest  of  his  wardrobe ;  such 
oit  impressive  character.  The  heart  of  the  )  was  the  establishment  of  the  pastor  of  St.  Pat- 
lod  priest  swelled  with  joy  and  gratitude  I  rick's.  The  bishop  of  Vincennes,  in  remark- 
God  for  the  happy  consummation  of  his  )  ing  on  this  subject,  says :  "  There  was  no  ob- 
boTB.  (  ject  of  fancy,  none  even  of  those  which  veiy 

To  build  a  dwelling  house  for  the  pastor,  \  regular  men  do  not  scruple  to  procure  to  mod- 
Ijacent  to  the  church,  was  his  next  and  im- )  estly  adorn  their  apartments,  nothing  but  the 
ediate  care.  In  this  he  was  generously )  poor  priest  and  pastor,  who  would  reproach 
ecmded  by  a  Creole  of  the  West  Indies,  then  )  himself,  and  feel  pained  if  he  had  not  spared 
id  stiU  a  member  of  that  congregation,  who,  (  all  that  could  be  spared,  and  denied  himself 
nliiig  drawn  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  presented  )  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some  sufferer, — 
Ir.  M.  the  handsome  donation  of  one  thou-  ( though  so  simple  and  poor  alone  he  made  his 
Ad  dollars,  to  build  him  a  house.  With  this  )  little  extraordinary  for  a  brother  with  such 
Bcacious  aid,  the  present  presbytery  house  )  friendly  manners !  this,  this  I  do  remember." 
as  immediately  commenced  upon  the  lot  (  A  future  number  of  these  sketches  shall  be 
[joining  the  church  which  was  leased  at  a )  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  pourtray  this  good 
XNind  rent  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  foot,  (  priest  in  his  pastoral  and  social  relations,  dur- 
mI  in  a  very  short  time  was  ready  for  the  )  ing  the  yeara  which  he  gave  with  so  much  fidel- 
ception  of  the  priest,  for  which  purpose  it  ( ity  and  success  to  the  improrement  of  hia  be- 
IS  ever  since  t>een  occupied.  ;  loved  flock,  and  the  edification  of  tha  whole 

In  this  mansion,  reared  for  the  benefit  of  his  ?  community;  by  whom  he  WM  rmiad  ami 
tccesaors  forever,  did  this  venerable  servant  \  beloved  as  an  example  of  GbiifftitB  viitM  and 
'  God  seat  himself, — not  to  rest  from  his  la-  \  paternal  benevolence.  ^    ' 

i 

[to   be   COITTINUED.] 
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SISTERS    OF    CHARITY. 

THE  fubjoined  notice  of  th«  life,  death  and  ^  hands,  which  had  defiled  eTerj  other  vesti^ 
iDtermeot  of  Mother  Adelaide  Chretien,  ^  of  Christianity,  and  spared  alone  from  indii- 
is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  the  European  cor-  (  criminate  insult  and  butchery  thos#  speciil 
respoodent  of  the  National  Iiiteili<;encer.dated  ;  almonen  of  Goil*s  own  riches,  the  Sister!  of 
July  18, 1842.  The  narrative,  though  it  would  <  Charity.  Philanthropy  which  could  arrest  the 
•eem  to  describe  a  life  an<l  virtues  which  are  '  arm  of  the  monsters  of  the  French  revolutioii, 
rare  and  isolated,  is  but  the  record  ol  daily  acts  ;  Christian  virtues  which  could  extort  their  re* 
of  that  angelic  si«terhoo<1.  of  which  Mother  luctant  homage,  are  abo%*e  the  praise  of  6r 
Adelaide  Chrtticn  was  a  shining  member,  abler  pens  than  mine.  Their  good  works  &r 
Who  iu  this  community  has  .«o  soon  for^tten  '  transcend  the  meed  which  mere  words  be- 
or  ceased  to  bless  the  memory  of  the  lamented  .  stow,  and  be  who  seeks  to  commemorate  thea 
Sister  Ambrosia?  Endowed  with  a  refinement, '  should  ask  a  plume  from  a  seraph*s  win;,  i 
dignity  and  intelli^nce  which  would  have  emi- ,  prompting  whisper  from  a  seraph's  voice.  I 
nently  fitted  her  for  the  roost  polished  circles,  -  dare  hope,  however,  that  this  rash  tribute  lo 
she  preferred  the  humble  life  of  a  Sister  of,  their  virtues  may  be  forgiven.  Unworthr 
Charity,  and  the  lowly  example  of  her  Divine  ;  though  it  is,  it  is  from  a  sincere  admirer  of 
Redeemer;  happier  far  in  relieving  the  wretch- '  their  good  works, — from  one  who  feels  that  So 
edness  of  her  fellow  beings,  in  ministering  to  \  extol  their  charities  in  this  communit}'  u  i 
the  wants  of  the  sick,  in  strengthening  the  '  task  as  unnecessary-  as  to  '*gild  refined  goU, 
hopes  of  the  dying,  than  in  the  midst  of  those  ,  or  paint  the  lily."  Ai.  C.  J. 

earthly  allurements  which  end  at  last  in  sorrow  : 

and  disappointment.   Herambition  wasof  that  :  mother  Adelaide  che£tie3s. 

holy  nature  that  sought  as  its  only  reward  the  .      Last  week  in  this  city  (Versailles),  passiag 
smiling  approval  of  her  heavenly  Master.  That  '  accidentally  by  the  noble  basilick  in  the  quir- 
she  "chose  the  better  part,"  no  one  will  ques-  ;  ter  Notre  Dame,  funeral  hangings  along  tb^ 
tion,  now  that  life's  fitful  fever  is  over.    Wliile  ')  whole  front,  and  a  motley  crowd  at  each  of  the 
she  has  left  in  this  community  a  fame  which  /  great  doors  induced  me  to  enter.    I  remained 
she  never  sought  to  perpetuate  and  from  which  \  there  for  a  ceremony  far  more  impressive  io 
her  humility  would  have  shrunk,  she  has  car-  (  itself  than  any  obsequies  of  banker,  maishal, 
ried  up  with  her  to  the  judgment  seat  of  hea-  ^  or  minister,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  capitiL 
yen,  what  the  worldling  can  never  take,  the  /  The  whole  spacious  interior  was  hung  as  the 
treasures  which  her  pious  toil  amassed,  and  (  front ;  the  altar  and  chancel  shoDe  with  a  mol- 
the  bright  robe  which  her  charities  had  be- ;  titude  of  lighted  tapers ;  an  elegant  catafdqne 
gemmed.    And  yet  among  that  saintly  sister-  (  (temporar)'  tomb)  stood  in  the  middle;  all  the 
hood  which  her  virtues  adorned,  how  many  \  clei^*  of  the  city,  the  political  and  municiptl 
have  gone  before  her  to  their  Maker  with  good  ^  authorities,  the  directors  and  functionaries  of 
deeds  blazing  like  fier  own?    And  how  many  \  the  charitable  institutions  in  costume,  wen 
living   Adelaides    and   Ambrosias   are  there  /  either  kneeling  or  standing  near ;  the  childivD 
not  now  among  us,  who  are  teachers  to  the  ( of  the  charity  schools,  the  religious  congrcgi* 
ignorant,  guardians  to  the  maniac,  sisters  to  /  tions  of  both  sexes,  and  as  many  of  the  tenants 
the  sick,  and  mothers  to  the  orphan,  who  are  I  of  the  hospitals  as  could  come  abroad,  occa- 
cheered  on  by  tlie  benedictions  of  the  miilti-  )  pied  the  nave ;  the  side  chapels,  the  back, 
tude,  and  upheld  by  the  shield  of  their  hom- )  and  every  other  part,  could  scarcely  cootaia 
age  ?    Even  the  bloody  demons  of  the  French  S  the  mere  spectators ;  most  of  the  oat-door  pau- 
revolution,  as  the  story  of  Mother  Chretien  )  pers  were  distributed  on  the  extensive  ttrpf* 
Mly  testifies,  drew  back  their  sacrilegious  { I  was  scarcely  mora  struck  with  the  coop 
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d'ttil  within,  than  by  the  perfomumce  of  the  s  peculiar  trust,  and  to  the  wounded  militaiy  of 
religioua  orchestra  and  the  unusual  excellence  /  the  invaders,  as  well  as  of  her  own  country, 
of  the  chant.    I  inquired  of  three  persons  sue-  s  procured  her  direct  and  formal  ackoowledg- 
cessively  who  was  the  defunct  thus  distin- )  ments  from  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Pnu- 
guished ;  the  only  answer,  Madame  la  Supe-  ( sia,  with  offers  of  the  highest  decorations, 
lieure.    I  had  to  question  others,  and  learned  )  which  she  uniformly  declined.    The  wounded 
at  last  that  the  superieure  (directress)  was  ( officers  and  soldiers,  the  sick  and  infirm  of 
ttie  yenerable  Mother  Adelaide  Chretien,  a }  whatever  description,  thought  it  a  happiness 
nan  of  the  order  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  ( to  fall  under  the  notice  of  Mother  Chretien. 
who  presided  over  the  royal  hospital,  one  of)  At  the  revolution  of  1830,  she  made  the  best 
the  largest  of  France,  and  had  acted  as  a  di- )  preparation  within  her  domain  and  elsewhere 
rectress  for  fifty  years.    Her  enthusiasm  of  s  by  establishing  field-hospitals,  expecting  a  san- 
piety  caused  her  to  abandon  her  father's  house  /  guinary  struggle  between  the  regiments  about 
in  Brittany  at  an  early  age,  and  travel  on  foot  (  Charles   X   at  St.  Cloud  and  the    Parisian 
to  Paris  for  admission  into  the  sisterhood. )  forces.    She  regularly  explored  the  abodes  of 
Uer  parents,  alter  having  exhausted  every  ( the  indigent  and  the  haunts  of  misery  through* 
topic  and  all  expedients  of  dissuasion,  yielded  ;  out  Versailles  and  the  environs.    If  she  could 
to  what  appeared  an  invincible  and  indubita-  (  not  furnish  direct  relief,  she  compassed  it  for 
ble  calling.    At  the  end  of  her  novitiate  she  )  her  objects  by  solicitation  and  the  influencef 
repaired  to  Limoges,  to  officiate  in  a  hospital. )  of  her  character.    This  extraordinary  woman 
Here  she  gained  such  repute,  by  charitable  S  recommended  herself  universally  by  the  sim- 
Mid  religious  zeal,  that  the  Revolutionary  tri-  )  pie  neatness  of  her  person,  the  meekness  of 
Imnal  summoned  her  (1793)  as  an  offender,  (her  carriage,  her  shrewd  and  strong  sense  in 
Her  judges  committed  her  to  the  common  )  discourse,  and  the  judgment  and  impartiality 
prison  the  more  readily  for  the  modest  self-  (  with  which  she  exercised  her  comprehensive 
possession  and  simple  facts  with  which  she  j  benevolence.      She  preserved  her  faculties^ 
met  their  interrogatories.    She  was  soon  dis-  /  intellectual  and  moral,  to  the  hour  of  dissolu- 
missed  from  the  prison  because  it  was  found  ( tion.    The  procession  that  issued  from  the 
that  she  had  converted  not  a  few  of  its  in-  ^  Cathedral  after  the  bier,  was  composed  of  high 
mates  to  Christian  sentiments  and  conduct.  (  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  made 
She  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  guillo-  /  akin  by  something  like  that  **  one  touch  of 
tine  if  the  public  had  not  manifested  a  lively  s  nature  "  which  operates  thus  on  us  all.    If  I 
concern  for  her  life.     Under  the  Directory  she  /  should  be  privileged  to  contemplate  the  obee- 
founded  a  hospital,  work-house  and  orphan  ( quies  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Notre  Dame, 
asylum  at  Chatillon.    Thence  she  was  trans- )  I  shall  not,  I  am  sure — much  as  I  honor  and 
ferred  to  Versailles,  to  superintend  the  im- 1  compassionate   the   royid    mourners — be   so 
menee  hospital,  which  she  reorganized  and  ;  deeply  moved  or  inspired  with  so  tender  an 
rendered  admirable  in  all  the  details  of  its  ( esteem  for  human  or  female  nature  as  I  was 
economy  and  external  relations.    During  Na-  S  during  the  holy  rites  over  the  corpse  of  the 
poleon*s  last  struggles,  her  devotion  to  her  ( saintly  superior. 
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FOR£IGN.  (  following  interesting  and  important  document, 

DscnsB  AUTHENTICATING  THE  MiRACu-  ( published  cxclusively  in  the  Union  Caiholiqw, 

LOUS  Conversion  of  Alphonss  M.  Ratis-  )  and  ^mi  de  la  ReligicmoS  Tuesday  last.    The 

BONNE.— We  (Freeman's  Journal)  find  the  |  event  to  which  it  relates  (and  which  was  fint 
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•DDounced  in  the  English  language  in  the  ( fully  and  maturely;  lm?iiig  also  collected  the 
Freeman),  has  been  looked  to  with  the  deep-  (  opinions  of  theologians,  and  other  men  of 
est  interest  and  admiration  bj  the  Catholic  (  eminent  piety,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
world.  It  is  stamped  with  the  authenticity  of  ^  by  the  council  of  Trent  (««.  25,  de  tnvoca- 
a  miracle  by  the  following  decree,  which  we  (  iione,  veneraiione  et  reliqum  tanctorum^  ac  so- 
translate  from  the  original  Latin.  )  cris  imaginibw),  his  Eminence,  the  cardioal- 

**  IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN.  (  vicafof  his  holincss  hsj declared  and  definitely 

••  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  '  pronounced  that  there  is  full  evidence  ( plan 
Christ,  one  thou!>and  eight  hundred  and  forty-  (  constare)  of  the  true  and  illustrious  miracle 
two;  of  the  Roman  indiction,  fifteen;  and  in  /  operated  by  the  most  good  and  great  God, 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  pontificate  of  our  holy  ( through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virpa 
lather,  Gregory  XVI,  and  the  third  day  of)  Mary;  to  wit,  the  instantaneous  and  perfect 
June.  I  conversion  of  Alphonse    Marie    Ratisbonae 

•<  In  the  presence  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal )  from  Judaism.    And  whereas  it  is  an  honora- 

Constantine  Patrizi,  Vicar-general  of  our  holy  I  ble  thing  to  reveal  and  confess  the  works  of 

lather  the  Pope,  in  this  city  of  Rome,  judge  in  ^  God  (Tobias  xii.  7),  therefore,  for  the  greater 

ordinary  of  the  Roman  curia,  and  of  its  juris-  {  glory  of  God,  and  to  increase  the  devotioa 

diction,  has  appeared  the  Rev.  Father  Francis }  of  the  faithful  towards  the    Blessed  Vii^a 

Aniviti,  promoter  fiscal  of  the  tribunal  of  the  )  Mary,  his  Eminence  has  deigned  to  penait 

Ticariate,  and  s})ecially  delegated  by  the  car- 1  that  the  relation  of  this  remarkable  miracle 

dinal-vicar  to  search  out  and  interrogate  wit- )  should  be  printed,  and  published,  and  author- 

Dcsses  relative  to  the  truth  and  authenticity  S  ized. 

of  the  wooderiul  conversion  from  Judaism  to  ?     ** Given  at  the  Palace  of  his  Eminence,  the 

the  Catholic   religion,  which  was  obtained  ;  said  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  judge  in  oidioary, 

throngh  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (  on  the  day,  and  month,  and  year  mentioned 

Mary,  by  Alphonse    Marie    Ratisbonne,  of/ above. 

Strasbourg,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  and  then  (  C.  Cahdinal  Yicaii. 

being  in  Rome ;  the  said  promoter  declares  )  Camillus  Diamiula, 

that  he  applied  himself  with  all  the  solicitude  (  Notarius  depuUUiu, 

and  zeal  of  which  he  is  capable,  to  the  fulfil- )     Confdrmable  with  the  original, 

ment  of  the  duty  which  was  thus  undertaken  (  Joseph,  Canon  Tabnassi,  SecY 

by  him  with  eagerness  and  joy ;  and  having  >     -|-  place  of  the  seal." 

tubjected  to  a  formal  examination  nine  wit-  (  Dub,  Freeman*s  Journal. 

nesses,  all  of  whom,  judicially  questioned, )     jSUocution  of  hi*  Holiness,   Pope   Grtfonf 

have  exhibited  in  their  sincere  recital  an  as-  (  XVI^  to  Ike  Sacred  College,  in  the  Secret  Ge«* 

tonishing  unanimity  in  every  thing  relating  )  sisiory  of  July  22,  1842,  on  the  persecuHoat  pf 

both  to  the  substance  and  to  the  results  of  that  ( the  Catholic  Church  in  Russia.* — Vensrailc 

wonderful  event;  he  therefore  further  declares  {  Brothebs — More  than  once  already,  fnm 

that  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  more  is  re- )  this  very  place,  have   we   communicated  to 

quired  to  constitute  the  character  of  a  true )  you  the  sorrow  with  which  our  mind  bsf 

miracle.     Nevertheless   he   has   referred  the )  long  been  filled  on  account  of  the  most  un- 

definition  of  the  whole  matter  to  his  very  rev-  s  happy  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 

erend  Eminence,  who,  after  having  seen  and  (  Russian  empire.     He,  whose   vicarious  au- 

examined  the  acts,  interrogatories,  and  docu-  ( thorily  we,  unworthy  though  we  are,  exercise 

ments,  shall  vouchsafe  to  interpose  a  definite  ) 

decree,  as  shall  seem  expedient  to  him  in  the       1'^°  ^a""  "ill^"*'""  "  ^^""^.T  '.»!»«'**«•' *^ 
•  I  n  %v  Miui  111  luc  \  roboratcd  with  documents,  on  the  inccMaut  esrrt 

Lord.  S  of  his  Holincu  to  remedy  the  grivroiu  evilciritb 

"  Wherefore,  after  having  heard  this  report,  (  ""^'P^  ^""^  Catholic  religioj  ie  afflictrd Jd  the  im- 

,  ^.  ,  *  ""^'^'JiMynal  and  royal  states  of  RoMia  and  Poltse- 

and  seen  the  process,  the  interrogatories  of  SThedocumcBtscoasietpriMipaUy  ofofieHJcov 

the  witnesses,  their  answers  and  references, )  «;»n««»tions  between  the  eoiirtt  of  BiMw^a-d 
^    ,  .      .  ......  )  Rome,  the  whole  amoaatioc  to  over  16U  casto 

and  MFiDg  considered  all  these  Ihinga  cat«-  Svns*- 
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o  eirth,  ii  our  witness  that  from  the  yery  (  Russias,  and  the  iUustrious  king  of  Poland, 
noment  that  we  undertook  the  duties  of  the  /  yielding  to  his  natural  rectitude,  and  to  the 
ioFereign  Pontificate,  we  have  neglected  no-  ( loftiness  of  his  feelings,  will  at  length  lend  a 
bing  that  zeal  and  anxiety  could  suggest,  in  )  favorable  ear  to  the  wishes  which  we  and  the 
»rder  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  so  many  (  Catholic  portion  of  his  subjects  have  so  long 
ind  such  great  evils,  increasing  as  they  are )  entertained.  Sustained  by  that  hope  let  us 
rom  day  to  day.  But  events,  and  recent  /  not  cease  in  the  nSean  time  to  raise  our  eyes 
nrents  too,  show  you  but  too  plainly  what  \  and  hands  towards  the  mountain  whence  as- 
lat  been  the  fruit  of  all  those  efforts ;  whence  )  sistance  will  come  to  us ;  and  in  the  unanimity 
roa  will  understand  much  better  than  it  is  ( of  an  ardent  prayer,  let  us  conjure  the  al- 
KMtible  for  us  to  explain,  to  what  extent  our )  mighty  and  most  meiciful  God  to  grant  as  soon 
lever-ceasing  sorrow  has  increased.  But  <  as  possible  to  the  long  afflictions  of  his  Church, 
here  is  a  circumstance  which  raises  as  it )  a  consolation  so  earnestly  sought  after. — lirid. 
irere  to  the  utmost,  the  bitterness  of  our  grief,  (  Philippine  Islands. — ^The  Catholic  reli- 
ind  which,  considering  the  holiness  of  the  S  gion  is  flourishing  with  splendor  in  the  Philip- 
(pottolic  ministry,  leaves  no  limit  to  our  anx- )  pine  Idands,  a  Spanish  colony  in  the  South 
ety  and  our  alarm.    For  the  measures  which  (  seas. 

ire  have  taken  without  intermission  to  guar- )  Besides  stately  churches  built  according  to 
intee  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic  Church  ( the  rules  of  the  present  architecture,  convents, 
broughout  the  extent  of  the  Russian  domin- )  colleges,  and  other  edifices  of  the  same  de- 
ems, not  having  obtained  any  publicity,  es-  ( scription,  which  are  to  be  met  with  all  through 
leciaily  in  that  country,  the  enemies  of  the  ;  the  country,  the  order  and  splendor  of  the  hie- 
wlj  see  with  their  hereditary  perfidy,  have  ?  rarchy  are  objects  of  admiration  to  the  trav- 
aken  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  pro-  S  eller. 

Mtgmte  among  the  numerous  faithful  of  that  /  The  metropolitan  see  as  well  as  the  seat  of 
fmpire,  the  odious  calumny,  that  unmindful  (  civil  government,  was  established  at  Manilla, 
»f  our  most  sacred  duties,  we  have  shamefully  )  in  1581.  Three  other  episcopal  sees  were 
»as8ed  over  in  silence  those  great  calamities,  (  erected  there  to  be  held  by  the  approving  suf* 
Ad  almost  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Ca- )  frage  of  the  archbishopric  of  Manilla.  The 
bolic  religion.  Thus  have  they  so  far  sue-  (  metropolitan  chapter  is  composed  of  a  dean, 
teeded,  that  we  have  almost  become  a  rock  of)  archdeacon,  six  canons,  and  twelve  clergymen 
candal  and  of  offence  to  a  great  portion  of  ( of  inferior  rank.  A  spiritual  court  is  estab- 
be  Lord's  flock,  whom  we  are  divinely  called  )  lished  at  Manilla,  to  pass  judgment  upon  ee- 

10  to  rule;  and  even  to  the  universal  Church,  (  clesiastical  actions;  it  is  presided  over  by  a 
rbicb  has  been  founded  on  a  firm  rock,  in  )  judge,  aided  by  an  attorney,  by  four  counsel- 
lim  whose  venerable  dignity  we  now,  by  (  lors  and  by  a  commissary  of  the  holy  see. 
ight  of  succession,  possess.  In  such  a  state  )  In  order  to  assist  the  parish  clergy  in  the 
if  things  the  interest  of  Grod  and  religion,  and  ?  exercise  of  their  ministry,  and  to  announce 
(ven  our  own  interest,  absolutely  require  that )  the  word  to  idolatrous  nations,  several  monu- 
te  should  cast  off,  as  far  as  possible  from  our-  ?  tic  orders,  the  Augustinians,  the  Franciscans, 
elves,  every  suspicion  of  a  fault  so  unworthy  S  and  the  Dominicans,  were  introduced  into  the 
>f  Our  character.  It  is  for  this  purpose  we )  island.  The  number  of  Augustinians  there 
mve  ordered  that  each  one  of  you  should  re-  \  at  present  is  210,  that  of  tlie  Dominicans,  180, 
eive  a  complete  expose  of  every  thing  that  we )  and  that  of  the  Franciscans,  110. 

lave  attempted  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church  (      Notwithstanding  the  evils   inflicted  upon 

11  that  country,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ob- )  Spain  during  this  late  period,  the  new  gover- 
lous  to  the  whole  Catholic  world  that  we  (  nors  have  felt  the  necessity  of  providing  their 
mwe  not  neglected  in  any  thing  the  duties  of)  colony  with  a  certain  number  of  missionariei, 
be  apoetles.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not, )  and  three  colleges  have  been  erected  in  Spain, 
enerable  brothers,  lose  confidence ;  let  us  S  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  young  men 
ope  that  the  most  powerful  emperor  of  the  (  designed  for  that  miiaion.    An  institution  of 
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the  order  of  St.  John  of  God  is  also  l>eing  es- )  made  use  of.  The  classes,  the  examinatioDs, 
tablished  there  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ^  and  all  the  literary  exercises  are  earned  on 
the  sick  with  spiritual  and  corporal  succor.  /  there  with  the  greatest  order  and  the  most  per- 
There  are  seventeen  religious  of  this  order  at  J  feet  regularity. 

Manilla.  There  is  also  in  that  city  a  convent )  The  numl>er  of  churches  in  the  island  ii 
of  the  order  of  St.  Clair,  the  religious  of  which  '  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  tbit 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  most  eminent  >  of  the  clergy  is  about  one  thousand,  of  whom 
Tirtues.  There  are  several  other  religious  in-  /  one  half  are  natives,  and  the  other  Spaniards, 
ititutions  of  ladies,  whose  principal  object  is  J  The  Christian  population  of  the  island  amounti 
the  education  of  young  girls  of  every  rank  <  to  three  millions. — Jtmi. 
and  every  condition.  The  number  of  nuns  \  Spain. — A  new  monthly  periodical  is  abod 
in  these  different  institutions  is  very  consider-  /  to  appear,  called  the  Catholic  Review.  Ill 
able.  In  one  of  those  houses  bearing  the  |  object  is  to  cheer  the  faithful  children  of  the 
name  of  St.  Ignatius,  there  are  twelve  pro- )  Church  in  their  struggles  at  home,  and  to 
fessed  nans,  and  fifty  lay  sisters.  In  this  es-  /  stimulate  them  to  perseverance,  by  showing 
tablishmeDt  the  exercises  of  a  spiritual  retreat  \  them  the  noble  sacrifices  which  so  many  ire 
are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  native )  making  for  the  cause  of  Catholicity  through- 
women,  who  betake  themselves  there  during  \  out  the  world. 

the  year,  more  than  a  thousand  in  number. )  The  government  of  Espartero  is  extending 
There  is  likewise  in  the  city  a  house  of  mercy ;  { its  violence  to  the  colonies  of  Spain ;  in  the 
the  members  of  it  are  charged  with  the  ad- )  island  of  Cuba  alone  nine  of  the  nineteen  cob- 
ministration  of  legacies  left  by  charitable  per-  (  vents  for  men  have  been  suppressed,  and  al 
ions  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans. )  their  goods  and  possessions  confiscated. 
The  extensive  social  benefits  derived  from  this  \  Catiwlocism  in  Spain, — The  capital  of  Spain 
establishment  have  obtained  for  it  from  the  (  has  just  witnessed  an  act  of  piety  which  re- 
kings  of  Spain,  some  very  important  privi- )  calls  days  glorious  for  religion.  The  follow- 
leges.  ( ing  is  taken  from  a  Madrid  paper :  <*  On  the 

In  addition  to  the  religious  orders  above- )  sixth  inst.,  early  in  the  evening,  the  Viaticom 
mentioned,  there  are  also  in  Manilla,  several  \  was  being  carried  from  the  parish  of  St.  Looii, 
pious  confraternities  whose  object  is  to  main-  ^  to  the  house  of  a  sick  person  in  the  neigbbor- 
tian  Christian  piety,  to  honor  the  mysteries  of  (  hood,  when  the  cortege  of  Queen  Isabella  and 
the  passion  and  deatti  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  )  her  sister,  who  were  returning  from  a  drive,  ar 
withdraw  sinnei s  from  the  paths  of  vice.  ?  rived  in  the  street  just  as  the  priest  had  entered 

In  this  short  sketch  we  have  made  no  men-  { the  house  of  the  sick  person.  Those  royal  pc^ 
tion  of  the  institutions  of  Saint  Elizabeth  and  f  sonages  did  not  consider  themselves  exempt 
of  St.  Prudeutiana,  where  young  ladies  are  \  from  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  in  which  their 
educated;  nor  of  those  of  St.  Joseph,  or  of  St. )  ancestors  never  failed.  They  descended  from 
John  Lateran,  designed  for  the  education  of  ( the  carriage — entered  the  yard  of  the  booie, 
boys,  nor  of  the  seminary  destined  for  the  )  and  remained  kneehng  until  the  priest  had 
education  of  those  youths  who  aspire  to  the  (  accomplished  his  mission.  The  minister  of 
clerical  state.  )  the    Lord   then  ascended   the   carriage,  and 

The  university  of  St.  Thomas,  under  the  /  these  august  children  followed  on  foot.  Tbe 
directionof  the  Dominicans,  is  well  conducted ;)  holy  Viaticum  being  brought  back  to  the 
it  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of)  church,  Isabella  and  her  sister  knelt  before 
religion.  Besides  grammar  and  classical  stu-  ( the  grand  altar  until  tlie  Tantum  ergo  wai 
dies,  philosophy,  mathematics,  theology,  the  /  chaunted.  They  were  then  conducted  to  the 
canon  law,  etc.  are  taught  tljere  with  great  ( carriage  by  the  officiating  priest,  and  loudly 
success.  It  is  attended  by  more  than  three  >  cheered  by  the  Fivai  of  the  multitude,  who 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  almost  half  of  whom  ( were  attracted  by  the  performance  of  this  set 
are  gratuitously  educated  and  maintained. )  of  piety.  Some  amongst  them  were  seen  to 
Every  means  tending  to  excite  etnuVaWock  '\a\%Y»e^\««nQC  y^y." — Umiven, 
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TU  €%t0%A  m  Portugal, — ^The  sufferings  of)  cised  in  many  of  the  diocesses  in  that  king- 
tlie  Church  in  Portugal  bear  a  strong  resem-  (  dom,  those  diocesses  being  governed,  not*  by 
Uance  to  those   under  which  Spain  is  now )  bishoiis,  but   by  administrators  bearing  the 
groaning.    But  whilst  the  latter  energetic  na-  ( title  of  capitulary  vicars,  whose  authority  is 
turn  upholds,  by  the  invincible  sword  of  Apos- )  upheld  by  the  government  in  direct  opposition 
tolical  and  Roman  tradition,  its  immaculate  ( to  the  holy  see. — jShridgedfrom,  ike  Union  Ca- 
&itb  and  the  inviolable  principles  of  the  Ca- )  iholiqae. 

fliolic  hierarchy  and  discipline,  Portugal  seems  ?     Gerhant. — The  Augtburg  CrozeUe,  a  Pro* 
resigned  to  the  political  fetters  with  which  the  )  testaiit  journal,  published  the  following  arti- 
revolution  has  bound  the  Church.    On  the)cle: — **  A  phenomenon  has  just  passed  before 
other  hand,  Portugal  publicly  professes  obe-  {  our  eyes ;  we  believe  it  eminently  character- 
dieoce  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  while  the )  istic  of  the  present  epoch,  and  the  religious 
Spanish  government  has  denied  his  authority,  s  situation  of  Germany.      In  consequence  of 
For  a  long  time  past,  numbers  of  English  Pro- )  the  mandate  ordaining,  in  virtue  of  a  pontifi- 
teetant  Bibles  have  been  smuggled  into  Por-  ( cal  bull,  public  prayers  for  the  Church  of 
tugal  amidst  the  cargoes  sent  to  the  Tagus ;  Spain,  with  concessions  of  indulgence  in  the 
from  English  ports.    The  Lusitanian  soil  has  ?  form  of  a  jubilee,  there  has  taken  place  in  the 
become  infected  with  an  impious  seed,  whose  S  three  churches  designated  by  the  metropolitan 
parasitical  vegetation  has  been  developed  at )  ordinance,  such  a  concourse  of  all  ranks,  that 
the  expense  of  the  tree  planted  by  the  hand  of  s  during  the  dajrs,  exceeding  in  number  fifteen, 
Godt  and  whose  natural  fruits  are  religious  in-  /  fixed  for  this  public  devotion,  the  confession- 
difference  and  contempt  for  holy  things.    The  (  als  have  been  filled  to  overflowing,  and  ac- 
Booasteries  have  consequently  been  despoiled, )  cording  to  an  exact  estimate,  ta  one  hour,  and 
their  inmates  driven  Irom  those  pious  asylums  (  in  one  single  church,  nearly  six  hundred  per- 
of  prayer  and  science,  and  the  poor  now  ask )  sons  received  the  holy  communion.     This 
in  vain  for  that  daily  bread  which  they  had }  fact  is  a  real  event,  remarkable  in  our  days, 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving.     Unbridled  ( and,  if  the  spirit  that  actually  predominates 
cupidity  has  seized  on  the  riches  of  the  con*  )  in  the  Bavarian  capital  be  taken  into  consid- 
▼ents  and  churches,  bishops  have  been  ban-  \  eration,  says  more  than  many  who  pretend  to 
ished  from  their  diocesses  and  exiled.    The  >  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  religious 
civil  power  has  usurped  ecclesiastical  juris-  ( situation  would  like  to  avow,  even  to  them- 
diction,  abolished  the  chapters,  troubled  con- ;  selves." 

•dence,  and  placed  over  diocesses  men  utterly  (     The  king  of  Prussia  has  bestowed  the  star 
incompetent   for   their  duty.      Finally,  the  S  of  the  second  class  of  the  red  eagle  on  the 
capital  of  Portugal  has  consented  to  receive  )  venerable  archbishop  of  Posen. 
Pkoteetant  ministers  into  its  bosom — the  unity  (     Texas. — ^The  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ef  tbe  Church  has  been  severed,  free  commu- )  ter  of  a  distinguished  clergyman  to  the  editor 
Bication  with  the  holy  see  interdicted,  and  the  ( of  the  Cabinet,  will  no  doubt  be  read  with 
introduction  of  Papal  bulls  prohibited.    All )  much  interest : 

that  has  been  done  by  the  government  and  (     *<  The  mission  to  Texas  in  January,  1889, 
parliament ;  and  that  is  the  way  religion  has )  was  rather  to  know  the  state  of  religion  in 
been  treated  under  the  sway  of  the  charter  of  ( that  country,  and  to  report  upon  it,  than  to 
1826,  restored  in  ISftS.  S  exercise  the  holy  ministry.    God  was,  how- 

•••••••  )  ever,  pleased  to  bless  that  mission  beyond 

From  the  present  government  of  the  Char-  S  what  could  have  been  expected  from  a  first 
listi  difficulties  have  arisen  which  may  ne- )  and  hurried  visit. 

cassitate  the  departure  from  Lisbon  of  Mgr.  (  **  In  April,  1840,  letters  were  received  in 
Oipaccini,  the  Pope's  internuncio.  One  of)  Missouri,  announcing  that  the  republic  of 
tbe  principal  obstacles  to  the  adjustment  of  (  Texas  was  separated  irom  the  dioceis  of  Mon- 
ths difli»reiieet  between  the  holy  see  and  Por- )  terry  in  Mexico  and  erected  into  a  prefecture 
togal,  is  the  illegitimate  jurisdiction  exer-  c  apostolic.    The  Very  Rev.  John  Timon  was 
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named  prefect  a)K>stolic,  with  power  to  dele-  ( back  bit  letten  of  nomination  as  coadjutor 
gate.  He  named,  as  vice-prefect,  the  Very  '  bishop  of  Detroit,  in  order  to  continue  hii 
Rev.  J.  M.  Odin,  C.  M.,  who,  in  May,  1840,  ]  poor  and  most  laborious  missions,  was  named 
proceeded  to  Texas,  accompanied  by  two  (  vicar  apostolic  of  Texas,  and  bbhoptn/Nirf.M/ 
priests  and  one  lay  brother  of  the  con^e^-  .  He  received  at  the  same  time  positive  injane- 
tion  of  the  mission.  In  and  near  San  Anto-  ( tions  from  the  holy  see  and  from  the  supcriar 
nio,  Mr.  Odin  found  two  Mexican  priests  J  general  of  the  congregation  of  the  missions  to 
whom  be  immediately  dismissed  from  the  ( accept.  His  consecration  took  place  the  9k 
ministry,  as  their  conduct  had  not  been  satis-  ^  of  March,  1842,  at  N.  Orleans.  The  Rt.  Rer. 
factory.  Much  good  was  done, — much  con-  /  Bishop  Blanc  was  consecrator.  Bishops  Pocticr 
tinues  to  be  done,  through  the  most  zealous  ^  and  Chanche,  assisted.  Bishop  Odin  intended 
and  untiring  labors  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Calvo  /  to  go  up  with  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Timon  to  St 
and  Estany  whose  missions  extend  from  Mata-  (  Mary*8  seminary  in  Missouri,  in  order  to  pk 
goida  Bay,  Victoria,  &c.  to  San  Antonio.  S  two  or  three  priests  more  to  aid  in  his  labodk 

«»Two  zealous  priests  from  Kentucky,  Rev.  (  and  to  bring  a  colony  of  nuns  to  open  acoa- 
Messrs.  Hayden  and  Clark,  attended  the  con-  |  vent  for  the  instruction  of  youn^  ladies;  bat 
gregations  along  tlie  Brazos.  The  Very  Rev.  )  the  sudden  outbreaking  of  war  deterred  bin. 
Mr.  Odin  was  the  soul  of  the  whole  move-  j  He  thought  it  better  to  return  to  Texas,  stif 
ment,  directing  all  in  mildness  and  prudence,  )  there  until  the  danger  was  over,  and  then  le- 
and  animating  more  by  his  example  than  by  ( turn  to  select  further  aid  for  tlie  work  of  God. 
words.  In  the  winter  of  1840,  a  large  amount  ;  "  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  of  Bisbop 
of  Church  property  was  ceded  to  the  bishop,  (  Odin*s,  dated  Galveston,  May  19,  1842.  He 
V.  A.  of  Texas,  for  Catholic  purposes.*  )  mentions  that  he  has  just  purchased  a  booM 

•*The  Very  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin  and  his  clergy,  /  which  will  serve  at  once  for  the  resideoci 
by  unsparing  labor  have  visited  all  the  Catho-  S  of  the  priest  and  for  a  school.     He  bad  al* 
lie  settlements,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  known /sent  various   articles  of  strict    necesnty  ti 
Catholics  in  the  republic.    The  number  who,  s  Messrs.  Calvo,  Estany  and   Clark,  who  itt, 
in  so  brief  a  time,  have  approached  the  sacra-  )  having  the  field  of  their  labors  west  of  tbt 
ments  is  consolingly  great.    The  church  of  (  Brazos,  must  necessarily  be  on  short  aUmecMH^ 
San  Antonio  has  been  repaired, — two  new  log  )  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  that  part  of 
churches  were  lately  constructing,  and,  I  be-  ?  the  country.    God  comforts  the  missionariei> 
lieve,  are  now  finished.      The  frame  church  ^  and  so  far  is  he  from  expressing  a  wisb  Ip 
at  Galveston  is  finished,  and  now  u.sed  for  di-  ( withdraw  from    danger,  as   to    rejoice  tbn 
vine  worship ;  that  at  Houston  by  the  last  ad-  (  Messrs.  Estany  and  Calvo,  meet,  at  this  time, 
vices  was  nearly  finished.    At  Nacogdoches,  )  at  San  Antonio,  for  their  annual  retreat.  I 
the  materials  for  building  a  church  are  on  the  (  have  every  hope  that  when  the  blessing  d 
lot  assigned  for  that  purpose.     Stations  for  )  peace  is  given  to  Texas,  the  Church  of  God 
oecasional  visits  of  the  priest  have  been  ap-  (  will  flourish  in  that  beautiful  country." 

pointed  through  the  country.    A  decided  lean-  )  

ing  to  "  the  Old  Religion  "  is  manifested  ;  the  )  DOMESTIC, 

harvest  is  fast  ripening,  and  much  fruit  has  {  TTie  Ri,  Rev.  Bithop  Blanc  and  ike  TruikK 
already  been  obtained ;  but  the  late  invasion,  /  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  in  Aeir  OrUti^ 
and  the  present  state  of  war  must  more  or  less  (  On  the  recent  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moni.ree- 
interrupt  the  holy  work,  though  as  yet  no  post )  tor  of  the  Cathedral,  the  bishop  nominated  i 
has  been  abandoned.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden  (  clergyman  of  high  respectability  and  iire- 
was  last  fall  called  to  his  eternal  home  to  rest  >  proachable  character  to  succeed  the  deceased, 
from  his  labors.  His  zeal  and  tender  charity  )  This  nomination  did  not  please  the  tniiteei^ 
had  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  S  and  they  refused  to  permit  the  reverend  p»-   {^s 

«*The  Very  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin  having  sent  /  tieman  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  the  churcft    L^ 

(over  which  thej  pretend  to  have  doniaioo.    t^. 
•  See  BHigious  Tabtnel,  Vo\.  1,  Ko.  ^,  v  XW^A*^^  VwJsvw^  ^M««ised  them  on  the  subject,     _ 
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but  they  pobiiBhed  an  inralting  reply.    Being  s     We  have  quoted  thia  article  from  our  reapect- 
a  man  of  great  mildness  of  character,  he  was )  ed  cotemporary  as  a  ^thfal  expos^  of  tlie  fiicts 
■Bwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities  without  (  connected  with  the  unhappy  schism  at  New 
taking  the  advice  of  his  clergy.    He  accord-  /  Orleans,  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  we  trust 
i^gly  summoned  the  several  pastors  officiating  ( that  every  Catholic  journal  in  the  country  will 
En  the  city,  and   in  compliance  with  their )  send  forth  its  anathema  against  the  scandal 
inaDimous  decision  he  issued  a  pastoral  ad-  ( and  the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  it.    Thanks 
io  which  he  proves  his  right  to  nomi- )  to  a  kind  Providence  we  have  never  witnessed 
to  the  vacant  office,  in  which  he  shows )  anything  like  rascaiity;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
thai  he  and  not  the  Trustees,  is  responsible  S  that,  judging  of  the  trustee  system  from  its 
Io  God  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  flock )  effects,  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  it  most 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed  ( disastrous  to  religion,  although  the  laymen 
him  bishop,  and  finally  that  he  acts  in  accord- ;  who  are  charged  with  the  churoh  temporalities, 
ance  with  the  express  declarations  of  the  I  may  in  many  instances  be  men  of  sincero 
eouDcil  of  Trent.    He  then  forbids  any  der-  S  piety  and  strict  integrity.    This,  too,  is  the 
gyman  but  the  one  already  nominated,  to  of- )  view  that  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  subject. 
fieimte  in  the  Cathedral,  and  warns  the  laity  S  Theories  may  have  some  claim  to  respect  as 
against  the  evils  of  schism,  to  which  the  con- )  long  as  they  are  not  contradicted  by  stubborn 
duct  of  the  Trustees,  if  persisted  iu,  must  ( facts ;  bnt  the  operations  of  trusteeism  have 
■eeessarily  lead.    All  his  efforts  having  failed, )  had  a  sufficient  scope  in  this  country  to  test 
be  has  interdicted  the  church,  and  for  this  c  its  aptitude  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  the  ezpe- 
■ct  he  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  gratitude )  rience  of  past  times,  with  very  few  excep- 
of  every  true  hearted  Catholic.    There  are  ?  tions,  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the  conviction, 
other  churches  in  New  Orleans  to  accommo- )  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  perfect  ineubus 
dale  the  faithful ;  one  of  them  will,  we  know, )  upon  the  church  wherever  it  has  cast  its  para- 
be  open  wide,  St.  Patrick's,  to  those  who  may  S  lyzing  influence.    Not  to  speak  of  the  scan- 
be  driven  from  the  altar  before  which  they )  dais  that  have  arisen  on  various  occasions, 
bed  worshipped  so  long,  but  better  far  to  \  from  the  usurpation  of  clerical  authority  by 
have  no  church,  better  far  to  kneel  in  the  /  lay-trustees,  and  their  open  hostility  to  eccle- 
open  squares  of  the  city,  rather  than  bow  ( siastical  superiors,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
down  to  those  schismatics,  who  would  wish  )  that,  under  the  management  of  such  corpora- 
te involve  their  brethren  in  that  ruin  which  ( tions,  the  interests  of  religion  have  seldom,  if 
bis  already  &llen  on  their  own  souls.    Out  of)  ever,  been  consulted  with  any  tolerable  sue- 
all  this  present  confusion   much  good  will  I  cess.    If  churches  are  erected,  they  are  also 
come.    It  will  point  out  to  the  true  members )  suffered  to  remain  unfinished,  or  to  groan  for 
of  the  Church,  the  means  by  which  alone )  years  under  the  pressure  of  enormous  debts ; 
Ihey  can  escape  the  evils  of  disunion,  it  will  ^  and  no  one  being  individually  responsible,  no 
shew  them  how  all  heresies  have  arisen  by  re- )  one  is  roused  to  the  exertion  that  is  necessary 
alstance  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  tlie  ( to  improve   their  condition  or  cancel  their 
Church  of  Christ,  and  more  than  all,  it  will )  liabilities.    Has  not  this  system  been  like- 
be  another  and  a  forcible  lesson  to  tlie  Catho-  (  wise  a  source  of  temptation  for  interested  men  ? 
lies  of  this  country  to  abstain  from  that  stupid  )  Are  we  not  told  occasionally  of  individuals, 
practice  which  has  been  pursued  in  some  parts  I  who  have  become  defaulters  in  this  sacred 
of  the  United  States,  of  surrendering  their  >  trust  ? 

cbnreh  property  to  the  direction  of  trustees,  c  Look,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  state  of 
It  is  a  system  fraught  with  evil,  disastrous  to )  things  under  ecclesiastical  government.  Look 
the  peace  of  congregations,  destructive  of  re- )  at  the  magic  rapidity  with  which  churches 
ligion»  and  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  oppor-  S  are  erected  or  liberated  from  debt,  when  a 
tnnity  of  investigating  its  effects,  we  believe )  solitary  clergyman  is  the  responsible  person. 
it  to  be  a  system  of  roses/dy  from  beginning  \  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  people  have 
to  end.— CoM.  Telegraph.  \  more  confidence  in  their  pastors,  and  conse- 
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qaently  will  entrust  their  means  more  wil-  ( deacons,  were  promoted  to  the  holy  oider  of 
lingly  and  more  liberally  to  their  manage- )  priesthood. 

ment.  The  clergyman,  too,  who  has  the  con-  (  On  Sunday,  25th  September,  a  temperance 
trol  of  a  church,  feels  himself  identi6ed  with  )  association  was  commenced  at  the  Cathedral 
it ;  it  is  the  object  nearest  his  heart,  and  he  I  of  Baltimore,  under  the  name  of  the  Metro- 
will  not  be  slow  to  adopt  such  measures  )  politan  Temperance  Society.  Alxmt  150  took 
as  its  situation  may  demand.    An  illustration  J  the  pledge. 

of  these  remarks  may  be  found  in  almost)  Missouai. — On  the  feast  of  St.  Louis,  25th 
every  church  throughout  the  land.  Witness  :  August,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  R.  Kenrick  held 
the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore.  We  really  can- )  an  ordination  at  St.  Mary's  seminary,  Penj 
not  cast  a  look  upou  the  building  without  ^  county.  Mo.,  at  which  five  priests  were  or 
heaving  a  sigh  over  its  pitiable  fate.  It  is  a )  dained,  one  deacon,  one  sub-deacon,  two  le- 
remarlcable  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  lay  )  ceived  minor  orders,  and  two  were  tonsured, 
government  for  the  successful  management  of )  Retre AT.^The  Catholic  clergy  of  N.  Tok 
church  temporalities.  That  noble  edifice  was  )  concluded  the  exercises  of  a  spiritual  retreit, 
commenced  in  the  year  1806,  that  is,  thirty-  i  preached  by  the  Rev.  Father  Mc£Iroy,  S.  J., 
six  years  ago :  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- ;  at  Rose  Hill  college,  on  Sunday,  August  29ft. 
sand  dollars  have  been  expended  upon  it,  and  ■.  Sixty-two  priests  attended  high  mass  in  the 
it  still  remains  unfinished,  with  a  crushing  )  Cathedral,  and  received  the  holy  communioB. 
debt  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  true,  (  Afler  vespers  the  clei^  returned  again  to  the 
within  the  last  ten  years  several  improvements  )  college  to  attend  a  diocesan  synod  which  wif 
hive  been  effected,  and  the  trustees  have  /  to  continue  in  session  for  three  days, 
perhaps  done  all  that  could  be  done.  Certain  S  Indian  Mutions, — Rev.  Father  De  8met,1hi 
it  is  that  not  the  shadow  of  censure  can  attach  )  indefatigable  missionary  among  the  lDdiaos,ii 
to  them,  for  they  are  all,  without  exception,  ( a  letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Yerha^c^ 
individuals  of  the  very  highest  character  and  )  says :  "We  occupy  a  cabin  seventy-five  M 
truly  zealous  for  the  honor  of  religion,  and  we  ( in  length,  the  centre  of  the  edifice  serving  tt 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  in  so- )  a  chapel.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  thoosaad 
ciety  to  find  a  body  of  men  more  commenda-  ( Indians,  lemarkably  well  disposed,  and  who 
ble  for  sound  views,  unflinching  integrity  and  ^  by  their  constant  application  in  learning  theff 
practical  piety.  The  fault  is  not  theirs,  it  is  i  prayers  and  the  principal  articles  of  our  hdf 
the  evil  of  the  system,  and  its  failure  in  their  ^  faith,  will  soon  deserve  to  receive  the  grace  of 
hands  only  furnishes  incontestible  evidence  of  j  baptism.  The  nation  called  Pends  d*ornDt 
the  truth,  that  with  the  best  qualities  of  the)  (Ear  Rings)  must  have  some  missionario. 
mind  and  heart,  with  all  the  advantages  of  ^  The  Ca^urs  d*Alene  (Hearts  of  Steel)  bin 
solid  judgment,  long  experience,  business  tact )  just  scut  us  a  deputation  for  the  same  &vor. 
and  the  sincerest  piety  combined,  trusteeism  )  Four  hundred  Nez-perces  (Pierced  Nosei) 
cannot  succeed,  and  will,  wherever  it  exists,  \  are  hourly  expected,  coming  to  receive  lu- 
be a  drawback  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  )  struction.  Their  messengers  have  already  a^ 
this  country.  /  rived.    Our  number  is  far  too  small  to  accoa- 

Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — On  the  3d  )  plish  the  grand  object  of  our  important  mil- 
of  September,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ec- }  sion.  Twenty  missionaries  could  be  at  oott 
clestonheld  an  ordination  in  St.  Mary's  chapel,  )  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage.** 
Baltimore,  at  which  Messrs.  Wm.  D.  Paisons  ^  New  Churches.— A  church  forthe  French 
and  Francis  King  received  the  tonsure;  Messrs. )  Catholics  was  dedicated  at  N.  York  on  the 
Oliver  L.  Jenkins,  Thomas  P.  R.  Foley,  Mi- )  21st  of  August.  On  the  same  day,  a  church 
chael  Slattery  and  Charles  C.  Brenan,  the  four  \  was  blessed  at  Owensboro*,  Daviss  county, Ky 
minor  orders ;  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire  the  sub- )  On  the  24th,  another  was  dedicated  at  Meig*! 
deaconship;  Messrs.  James  B.  Donelan  and  ^  creek,  Ohio,  and  on  the  29th  Sept.,  the  beau- 
William  Blenkinsop,  the  deaconship,  and  the  )  tiful  church  at  Emmitsburg  waa  opened  for 
Rev.  Henry  Murphy  and  Patrick  Courtney,  \  divine  worship. 
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BT  W.  JM.  WALTBE,  "  AmiOR   OF   THE   LIFE    AND  TIMES  OF   SIR  THOMAS   MORE,**  llC. 

No.  I. 
WOLSEY   IN   HIS   OBBATNESS. — WOL8ET   IN   HIS   FALL. 

^     k     THOUSAND  lights  blazed  in  the  halls  ^  nounced  the  approach  of  a  splendid  barge. 

>  XjL  of  York  house,  and  brought  into  full  dis- )  "  The  cardinal  desired  his  lord  chamberlain  to 
play  the  figures  that  animated  the  gorgeous  ( look  what  this  might  mean,  as  though  he  knew 
tftpeetiy  with  which  its  walls  were  bedecked. )  nothing  of  the  matter.  Looking  out  of  the 
It  was  a  festive  occasion ;  an  evening  banquet )  windows  upon  the  Thames,  he  announced 
given  to  king  Henry  and  his  court  by  the  )  that  some  noblemen  and  strangers  had  arrived. 


lord  cardinal  of  York.  A  contemporary  thus  )  ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.  *  As 
deseribes  the  scene  :  "  At  the  time  of  the  I  you  speak  French,'  said  the  cardinal, '  I  shall 
king's  repair  to  the  palace  of  the  cardinal, )  desire  you  to  go  down  to  the  hall,  receive  and 
there  were  wanting  no  preparations  or  goodly  (  conduct  them  thither,  where  they  shall  see  us, 
furniture,  with  viands  of  the  finest  sort,  all )  and  all  these  noble  personages,  setting  merrily 
that  money  or  friendship  could  provide.  All )  at  our  banquet ;  and  we  will  invite  them  to 
such  pleasures  were  there  devised  for  the  )  sit  down  with  us  and  partake  of  our  fare  and 
king's  comfort  and  entertainment,  as  art  could  )  pastimes.  Then  entered  a  mask,  accompa- 
invent,  or  man's  wit  imagine.  The  banquet  j  nied  by  a  dozen  others,  all  in  garments  of  fine 
was  set  forth  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  )  cloth  of  gold  and  crimson  satin,  with  cups  of 
so  gorgeous  a  sort,  that  it  was  heaven  to  be-  ( the  same  and  feathers  waving.  At  their  en- 
hold.  There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels  S  trance  they  went  two  and  two  directly  to 
meet  to  dance  ^ith  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish )  where  the  cardinal  sat,  and  saluted  him  very 
the  place.  There  too  was  all  kind  of  music )  reverently.  The  chamberlain  spoke:  'Sir, 
and  harmony,  set  forth  with  excellent  voices )  forasmuch  as  these  are  strangers,  and  can 
both  of  men  and  children.*'  (  speak  no  English,  they  have  desired  me  to  de- 

Under  a  canopy  of  state  of  more  than  regal )  clare  to  your  grace  thus : — Having  heard  of 
splendor,  and  elated  at  the  scene  before  him,  I  your  grand  banquet  where  was  assembled 
as  one  who  glories  in  the  thing  of  his  own )  such  a  number  of  excellent  fair  dames,  they 
creation,  sat  Wolsey,  arrayed  in  purple,  and  r  could  do  no  less  than  repair  hither  to  view 
awaiting  in  anxious  expectation  the  arrival  of  (their  incomparable  beauty,  and  then  dance 
liis  njMi  guest.  A  discharge  of  cannon  an-  ( with  them,  and  make  their  acquaintance.  The 
Vol.  I.— No.  II.  3t 
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cmnliiial  answered  that  bt  wm  most  ha^T  woodroalj  eoitly  bbbIi*  aad  dcvieca  wMiiitf 
tbey  fboald  do  lo.  Then  the  maskm  saluted  contriTed.  And  tfam  pMsed  they  the  wbolt 
all  the  dames  as  thev  sat,  and  then  opening  a  night,  in  banqaetinz,  dancing,  and  other  tri- 
CQp  full  of  gol  Jfthcy  sat  diverse  prices  to  cast  ampbant  derices,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
at  Thus  Bunrevin?  ail  the  fair  dames,  to  king,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  nobility  then 
•ome  they  lo«t,  and  from  some  tbey  won.    assembled." 

This  done,  tbey  returned  to  the  cardinal,  pour-  >  The  same  faithful  hand  has  portrayed  the 
ing  out  all  the  gold  in  thie  cup,  which  was '  cardinal  in  bis  public  state.  His  dress  wis 
about  two  hundred  crowns.  'At  ye  all !'  gorgeous,  his  upper  vesture  being  either  sca^ 
cried  the  cardinal,  and  so  cast  the  dice,  and  won  let,  crimson  taffeta*  or  crimson  satin ;  from  Ui 
it  all  at  a  cast ;  whereat  great  joy  was  made.  ^  red  hat  bung  tassels  of  gold,  he  wore  ici 
Then  nid  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamber- '  gloves  and  bis  shoes  were  silver-gilt,  inlaid 
lain :  *  I  pray  you  show  them  that  methinks  ,  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  His  trail 
there  should  be  among  this  group  a  certain  ;  consisted  of  eight  hundred  persons,  compoiei 
noble  person,  more  worthy  in  honor  to  oc- :  of  lords,  knights  and  squires;  and  such  was  the 
cupy  this  place  than  I ;  to  whom,  if  I  knew  ;  splendor  of  his  domestics  that  his  cook  wot 
him,  I  would  most  gladly  surrender  my  seat,  ^  a  gold  chain,  and  was  condemned  to  perspin 
according  to  my  duty.'  Then  some  of  them  ( in  satin  or  velvet  When  the  cardinal  ap- 
whispering  in  each  other's  ears,  the  chamber-  /  peared  in  public  bis  state  equalled,  if  not  ei- 
lain  said:  *My  lord  cardinal,  they  confess  j  ceeded  that  of  royalty.  <*The  cardinal's  hit 
that  among  them  there  is  such  a  noble  per- }  was  bom  before  him  by  a  person  of  tank;  nor 
•onage,  who,  if  your  grace  can  distinguish  (  would  he,  in  coming  to  the  king*s  chi^l,  pe^ 
him,  is  content  to  disclose  himself  and  accept )  mit  it  to  be  deposited  on  any  place  but  tbe 
your  place.'  With  tliat,  the  cardinal,  looking  /  altar.  Two  priests,  the  tallest  and  come&tfk 
at  them  closely,  said ;  *  Methinks  the  gentle-  \  that  could  be  found,  carried  before  him  tm 
man  with  the  black  beard  should  be  even  he.' )  huge  silver  crosses,  one  marking  his  dignilj 
And  with  that  he  arose  from  his  chair,  and  (  as  cardinal,  the  other  as  archbishop  of  Yoik; 
offered  him  his  seat,  with  his  cup  in  hand. )  two  gentlemen  preceded  them,  each  bearing  i 
This  person  was  Sir  Edward  Xeville,  a  come-  \  pillar  of  silver,  and  in  front  of  them  marched 
ly  knight  of  goodly  presence,  who  much  re-/  his  purs  uivant-at-arms,  having  upon  his  sbool- 
•embled  the  king's  person.  The  king  seeing  (  ders  a  ponderous  mace  of  silver-gilt  Mart 
the  cardinal  deceived,  could  not  forbear  laugh- )  of  his  attendants  were  mounted,  their  homi 
ing  and  plucking  aside  his  visor  and  Master  c  t>eing  richly  caparisoned ;  he  himself  rods  i 
Neville's  also,  he  dashed  out  with  such  a  plea- )  mule,  the  trappings  of  which  were  of  crimsoi- 
lant  countenance  and  cheer,  that  all  the  no- )  velvet,  with  a  saddle  of  the  same,  and  gilded 
bles  assembled,  rejoiced  to  see  the  king  among  ( stirrups.  When  he  had  heard  mass  ia  te 
them.  The  cardinal  desired  his  highness  to  )  morning,  and  retired  for  a  while  to  his  privik 
take  his  place  of  state,  but  he  answered  that  ( chamber,  be  would  then  issue  out  to  attcid 
he  would  first  go  and  shift  his  ap]>arel.  And  )  his  levee,  apparelled  all  in  red.  About  kit 
so  he  departed  to  my  lord's  bed  chamber,  (  neck  was  a  tippet  of  sables ;  and  it  was  hii 
where  there  was  a  great  fire  prepared  for  him, )  custom  to  hoM  in  his  hand  an  orange,  stuffcd 
and  where  he  newly  apparelled  himself  in  (  with  aromatic  confections,  to  which  be  smelt 
rich  and  princely  garments.  In  tlie  king's  ab- )  as  he  passed  among  the  press  or  was  pestered 
sence  the  dishes  ofthe  banquet  were  clean  taken  \  with  many  suitors." 

away,  and  the  tables  spread  again  with  new  {  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  remarkable 
and  sweet  perfumed  cloths.  Then  the  king  ?  personage  who  fills  the  foreground  of  this  pie- 
returning,  took  his  seat  under  the  canopy  of  ^  ture  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Ipswich; 
state,  commanding  no  man  to  remove,  but  sit )  that  before  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  emerged 
still  as  they  did  before.  Then  came  in  a  new  \  from  the  obscurity  of  a  pimncial  towo*  ud 
banquet  before  the  king's  majesty,  where,  I  j  found  means  to  ingratiAls  himislf  ialo  tbe  A- 
Buppoae,  were  served  two  hundred  dishes  ofc  vor  of  one  of  the  most  waij  mooafcbs  of  Eu- 
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iop«;  that,  at  the  period  of  the  regal  festivities )  Another  Inatanee  of  his  arrogant  and  as- 
aboive  described,  he  had  been  created  cardinal  S  snming  temper  is  his  treatment  of  that  excel- 
■nd  lord  legate  of  England  by  Leo  X,  and )  lent  and  learned  prelate,  Warham,  archbishop 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England  by  Henry  s  of  Canterbury.  In  a  letter  to  the  legate  he 
VIII,  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  had  quitted  the  )  had  subscribed  himself,  in  the  usual  style, 
precincts  of  sober  history  and  were  revelling  <  "Your  brother,  William  of  Canterbury."  Wol- 
in  the  fiury  land  of  romance.  )  scy  was  offended  at  what  he  considered  an 

That  the  dangerous  elevation  to  which  Wol-  (  unwarrantable  familiarity,  and  declared  with 
aey  had  soared  should  have  proved  detrimen- )  some  warmth,  that  he  would  make  the  arch- 
tal  to  his  virtue,  and  served  as  the  prelude  to )  bishop  sensible  that  he  was  his  superior,  not  his 
his  fall,  is  matter  of  no  surprise :  it  is  what  S  brother.  The  bearer  of  the  letter  having  in- 
the  constant  experience  of  human  things  has )  formed  Warham  of  what  had  paased*  and  being 
taught  OS  in  many  an  humbling  lesson  to  the  (  unable  to  repress  some  expressions  of  resent- 
pride  of  our  nature.  )  ment  against  such  treatment  of  his  master,  the 

Among  Wolsey's  prominent  failings  was  a  (  good  archbishop  interrupted  him,  by  quietly  re- 
haughty  and  overbearing  manner,  of  which  the  }  marking,  "Nay,  nay,  peace  my  friend;  know 
graphic  sketch  below  will  convey  a  lively  idea.  (  you  not  that  too  much  prosperity  will  turn  the 
It  is  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  \  strongest  heads  ?"  Warham  was  too  humble, 
Allen,  chaplain  to  the  eari  of  Shrewsbury.       )  and  had  too  much  good  sense  to  combat  the 

*'  fliUy  it  please  your  lordship  to  understand  (  point ;  in  subsequent  letters  we  find  him  sub- 
that  on  Monday  was  sennight,  I  delivered  )  scribing  himself,  "  at  your  grace**  command,'* 
yonr  letter  to  my  lord  cardinal  at  Guilford,  ( &c. 

whence  he  commanded  me  to  wait  on  him  to  )  Even  his  admirer,  Cavendish,  is  forced  to 
the  court.  I  followed  him,  and  there  gave  at- 1  confess ;  **  I  assure  you,  in  his  time,  he  was,  in 
tendance,  and  could  have  no  answer.  Upon  )  all  his  proceedings,  the  haughtiest  man  alive." 
Friday  last  he  came  from  thence  to  Hampton )  It  is  a  pleasing  relief  to  turn  from  the  (ail- 
eoort,  where  he  lieth.  The  morrow  after,  I S  ings  of  this  great  man,  to  those  traits  in  his 
beeoogfat  his  grace  I  might  know  his  pleasure : )  character  which  endear  him  to  the  lover  of 
I  could  have  no  answer.  Upon  Monday  last,  ( letters,  and  the  friend  of  pure  and  lofty  prin- 
aa  he  walked  in  the  park  at  Hampton  court,  I )  ciples.  If  Wolsey  would  appear  to  have  been 
hesoogfat  his  grace  that  I  might  know  if  he  ( too  much  attached  to  riches,  let  it  not  at  the 
would  command  me  any  service.  He  was  not )  same  time  be  forgotten  that  he  employed  them, 
content  with  me  that  I  spoke  to  him.  So  that  (  profusely  and  nobly  too,  in  the  foundation  of 
who  shall  be  a  suitor  to  him,  may  have  no  S  that  college  in  Oxford,  which  still  claims  the 
other  business  but  to  give  attendance  upon  his )  admiration  of  grateful  posterity,  and  of  that 
pleasure.  He  that  shall  so  do  it  is  needful  s  other  asylum  of  letters  and  of  charity,  the 
riKmld  be  a  wiser  man  than  1  am.  I  saw  no  )  college  of  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  "  which 
remedy  but  came  without  answer,  except  I  i  fell  with  him." 

would  have  done  as  my  lord  Dacre's  servant ;  As  a  reformer  of  abuses,  we  are  also  called 
doth,  who  came  with  letters  five  months  since  (  upon  to  admire  Wolsey.  Complaints  having 
and  yet  hath  no  answer;  and  another  servant )  reached  him,  of  considerable  laxity  of  discip- 
of  the  deputy  of  Calais,  likewise,  who  came  ( line,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  secular  clergy, 
beibre  the  other,  when  he  answered  ;<  If  ye  )  as  of  the  monastic  orders,  he  was  determined 
be  not  content  to  tarry  my  leisure,  depart )  to  exercise  his  legatine  authority  in  the  refor- 
when  ye  will.'  This  is  truth.  I  had  rather  {  mation  of  these  evils.  He  accordingly  ad- 
jToar  lordship  had  commanded  me  to  Rome, )  dressed  a  circular  to  the  different  prelates,  in- 
tban  deliver  him  these  letters  and  bring  an-  s  forming  them  of  his  intention.  Fox,  bishop 
•wers  to  the  same.  When  he  walks  in  the )  of  Winchester,  who  the  reader  will  remem- 
parfc,  he  will  suffer  no  servant  to  come  nigh  ( ber  was  Wolsey's  early  friend  and  patron, 
him,  bat  commands  them  away  as  fiu'  as  one  }  took  this  q>portunity  of  exciting  the  cardinal 
might  shoot  an  arrow."  <  to  the  good  work.    For  this  parpose  he  ad- 
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di«tMd  to  him  the  following  "  admirable  let-  S  reforming  th«  ecdeiiMtleal  itite  and  iHfliBg 
ter,"  as  Btiype  hiinscir  acknowledges  it  to  be, '  its  discipline;  it  will  bt  prodnctiTe  to  yoa  of 
and  of  which  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  ^  solid  and  immortal  hooor  from  God  and  all 
to  see  a  translation.  )  posterity,  and  confer  on  you  a  name  saperior 

"Most  Reverend  Father,— The  satis-  >  to  tliat  of  any  other,  who,  in  the  memory  of 
faction  I  received  from  your  late  letter  was )  man,  has  received  such  a  commiuion  froa 
more  than  I  can  express.    It  informs  me  that )  the  holy  see.    If,  for  lesser  actions,  the  nama 
your  grace  is  determined  to  reform  the  whole  )  of  several  other  legates  have  been  loaded  witk 
body  of  the  cler^,  and  specifies  the  day  on  ( the  blessings  of  Christendom,  what  time,  « 
which  you  are  to  l>egin  the  great  work.    It  is  )  what  ingratitude  of  man,  will  be  able  to  ob- 
a  day  which  I  have  no  less  ardently  desired  (  scure  the  lustre  of  your  grace's  charactv, 
to  aea,  than  did  the  aged  Simeon  to  behold )  when  you  shall  have  restored  the  clergy  cf 
that  of  the  long  expected  and  much  desired  \  England,  and  its  monastic  establishments  b 
Messiah.    To  say  the  truth  I  did  not  expect ;  their  primitive  discipline   and  dignity,  ani 
to  see  such  a  consummation  effected,  nay,  nor  I  have  enacted  laws  for  their  preservation  tad 
•o  much  as  attempted  in  this  age.    I  endea-  ^  lasting  establishment,  laws  which  yoa  shiH 
vored,  as  my  duty  was,  to  ell'cct  the  same  object  i  cause  to  recommend  tliemselves  by  the  CDS' 
within  the  limited  sphere  of  my  own  jurisdic-  )  scientiousness  with  which  they  are  observed, 
tion,  which  your  grace  will  carry  out  in  both  /     "  As  our  most  Christian  king  has  encouraged 
the  large  provinces  of  this  realm.    For  above  (  and  recommended  this  measure,  and  will  rid 
three  years  this  important  object  has  been  the  )  you  with  his  authority  to  carry  it  into  eiiecti 
great  end  of  my  study,  my  labor  and  my  vigi-  (  and  as  the  clei^,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  Dj 
lance ;  and  it  led  me  to  discover  what  I  should  )  own  disposition,  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  cbra^ 
not  else  have  imagined,  that  everything  re- (  fully  contribute  their  best  endeavors  to  the  pi«- 
garding  tlie  primitive  integrity  of  the  clergy,  (  motion  of  this  important  object;  your  grace  wifli 
and  especially  of  the  monastic  state,  had  be- 1  with  less  difficulty,  carry  it  into  effect.    It  ap- 
come  per\'erted,  either  by  license  or  comip- )  pears  to  me,  that  this  reformation  of  the  cleigy 
tion,  or  had  grown  obsolete  and  corrupted  by  )  and  of  the  religious  orders  will  have  the  moit 
the  malignity  of  the  timers,  to  such  a  do&^ree,  ^  boneficial  effect.    It  will  silence  the  clamoisof 
that,  while  in  my  declinins;  a^e  it  increased  /  the  laity,  advance  the  honor  of  the  clergy,  re- 
my  anxiety  for  a  relbrmation  of  the  evil,  it  { concilc  to  them  our  sovereign  lord,  the  kiag, 
left  me  but  little  hope  of  sf'cini;  it  effected, )  and  the  nobility,  and  be  more  acceptable  to  God 
even  in  my  dioccss.     But  from  your  grace's  ( than  any  sacrifices  we  could  make.    So  fully  aa 
acceptable  letter,  I  am  now  led  to  chprish  the  '=  I  penetrated  with  this  truth,  that  the  short  term 
hope  of  shortly  seeing  a  reform,  both  public  :  of  existence  I  have  yet  to  nm,  shall  be  devoted 
and  universal.     For  I  am  fully  persuaded  by  ;  to  its  advancement;  and  should  the  Almighty 
experiments  already  made,  that,  as  whatever  I  be  pleased  to  grant  me  life  and  health,  I  hope 
your  grace  attempts  or  undertakes  is  wisely  )  to  give  a  further  testimony  of  my  zeal,  on  tlie 
concerted,  so  will  your  prudence  and  resolution  ;  day  ap[>ointcd  in  your  grace*d  letter.     In  the 
carry  it  into  effect  without  difficulty  or  delay.  5  meantime,  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 
So  admirable  is  your  knowledge  of  divine  and  )  I   shall  daily  and  unceasingly  pray  to  God, 
human  atfairs,  and  so  pjreat  your  favor  and  in-  \  that  he  would  have  your  grace  in  his  holy 
terest  with  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  )  keeping,  and  give  success  to  all  your  pioiiJ 
with  his  holiness,  the  Tope,  advantages  which  '  undertakings." 

your  grace  has  so  well  improved,  that  you  J  The  detractors  of  Wolsey,  among  other  sur- 
have  acquired  an  exalted  character  through  ;  mises  against  him,  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  whole  worid.  The  fruits  of  the  legation  •  out  that  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  his  old  pa- 
with  which  you  have  hcen  honored,  have  al-  -  tron  and  friend,  the  writer  of  the  above  letter, 
ready  appeared  in  the  differences  adjusted  and  l^  It  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  as  a  proof 
the  peace  established  among  Christian  princes;  i  of  the  malignity  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the 
and  as  you  have  determined  to  employ  it  in  {  feelinc^s  of  the  venerable   prelate,  who  herv 
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■pfww  as  the  wmn  tdmirer,  and  firm  op- )  trary,  it  would  have  made  you  smile;  and  thus 
-Md«r  of  his  protegee  to  the  last.  (  were  they  all  deceived,  as  well  worthy  for 

«' Greatness,"  to  use  the  Inpiage  of  Sir  T. )  their  presumption."  Yet,  though  the  cour- 
Overbury,  *'cometh  not  down  by  tlie  same )  tiers  loat  their  wagers,  it  was  but  a  gleam  of 
way  it  went  up;  the  distance  between  W\e\  favor;  and  Wolsey  soon  discovered  that  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  fortunes  being  often  so  )  star  of  his  high  fortunes  had  set  forever.  It 
veiy  small  a  thing!"  Of  this  truth  Wolsey  (  was  observed  that  Henry  used  angry  words; 
is  a  memorable  example.  In  1527,  we  behold  )  and  he  was  seen  to  pluck  a  letter  from  his 
him  placed  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  greatness,  (  bosom  and  hold  it  up  to  the  cardinal's  face,  as 
the  bosom  friend  of  a  monarch  whom  he  out- )  if  in  the  act  of  demanding  whether  he  could 
riTaUcd  in  magnificence,  and  the  dread  of  no-  r  deny  his  hand-writing.  The  accused  min- 
Ues  whom  his  superiority  of  mind  awed  into  \  ister  seemed  to  pacify  him  for  the  moment, 
respect  Two  short  years  after,  and  behold  )  and  the  conference  ended  with  apparent  cour- 
the  strange  reverse !  ( tesy  on  the  part  of  the  monarch.    On  taking 

C^ardinal  Campeggio  had  been  sent  by  the  ;  leave,  he  requested  him  to  return  the  follow- 
court  of  Rome,  to  treat  of  Henry's  divorce,  i  ing  morning;  but  the  king  dined  that  same 
Difficulties  arose,  and  he  returned,  leaving  the  S  day  with  Anne  Boleyn  in  her  chamber,  and 
object  of  his  mission  incomplete.  Previous  ?  her  influence  was  irresistible.  She  took  upon 
to  his  departure  he  went,  accompanied  by  S  her  to  be  offended  at  the  cordial  reception 
Wolsey,  to  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire,  to  )  which  Wolsey  had  obtained ;  painted  him  in 
tnke  his  leave  of  the  king.  There  the  card!-  \  the  worst  colors  to  Henry,  and  dwelt  with  pe- 
nal's  pride  and  hop^es  received  their  death-  >  culiar  bitterness  upon  the  delays  which  he  had 
blow.  On  reaching  the  country  seat  where  ( occasioned  in  the  progress  of  the  divorce. 
Henry  was  staying,  being  then  on  a  progress  )  Henry  was  too  much  infatuated  by  his  crimi- 
with  his  mistress,  Anne  Boleyn,  Campeggio  ( nal  ])a8sion  to  listen  to  his  better  judgment; 
was  immediately  conducted  to  an  apartment )  and  before  he  rose  from  table,  to  use  the 
prepared  for  him,  while  Wolsey  had  the  mor-  ?  bishop  of  Bayonne*s  words,  '*  Mademoiselle 
tifieation  to  learn  that  no  orders  for  his  accom-  S  de  Boulan  had  extorted  a  promise  from  her 
modation  had  been  given.  Sir  Henry  Morris,  /  friend  that  he  would  never  more  speak  to 
pitying  his  embarrassment,  instructed  him  to  \  Wolsey."  This  promise  he  faithfully  kept,  for 
use  of  his  room,  where  he  heard  from )  he  never  again  beheld  the  face  of  his  old 
of  bis  friends  the  secret  of  the  king's  \  friend  and  adviser.  When  Wolsey  next  morn- 
displeasure.  Shortly  after  he  was  summoned  /  ing  presented  himself  at  the  appointed  hour, 
to  the  presence  chamber.  The  meeting  is  (  he  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  the  royal 
thos  admirably  described  by  Cavendish :  '*  At )  cavalcade  had  departed  an  hour  earlier  than 
this  time  the  chamber  was  filled  with  noble-  (  had  been  arranged  the  evening  previous,  evi- 
men  who  were  only  intent  on  observing  the )  dently  with  a  view  to  balk  him  of  his  intended 
countenance  of  the  king  and  him,  and  what  I  audience  with  ttie  king.  Henry  and  Anne 
option  he  would  give  him.    Immediately )  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  at  Harewell  Park, 


after  came  the  king  into  the  chamber,  and )  and  did  not  return  home  till  the  cardinal,  in 
standing  under  the  cloth  of  state,  my  lord  \  consequence  of  a  significant  hint  received, 
kneeled  down  before  him,  who  took  my  lord  )  had  departed  for  London.  This,  however, 
by  the  hand,  and  so  did  he  the  other  cardinal. )  was  but  tlie  beginning  of  sorrows.  On  his 
Then  he  took  up  my  lord  by  both  arms  and  ^  return  to  his  house  at  Westminster,  at  the  Mi- 
caused  him  to  stand  with  as  amiable  a  cheer ;  chaelinas  term,  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
as  ever  he  did.  He  then  called  him  aside,  and  )  chancery  with  his  usual  pomp ;  but  it  was  ob- 
led  him  by  the  hand  to  a  great  window,  where  I  served  that  none  of  his  majesty's  servants  would 
he  talked  with  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  cov- )  walk  before  him :  it  was  his  last  appearance 
ered.  Then,"  continues  this  minute  observer,  \  as  chancellor.  On  the  same  day  two  bills 
*' could  you  have  beheld  the  countenances  of^  were  filed  against  him  in  the  court  of  king*s 
those  who  had  made  their  wagers  to  the  con-  f  bench,  by  which  it  was  ultimately  decided, 
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••That  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  out  of  the  king's  I  good  Master  Norrii,"  added  he»  **eoiiiidw 
prntectioD,  bis  lands,  goods  and  chattels  for- )  that  I  have  nothing  left  bat  the  clothes  on  Mf 
felted,  and  that  his  person  might  be  seized."  ?  back ;  therefore  I  entreat  thee,  accept  thii 
On  the  same  day  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  S  small  reward  .at  my  hands,**  presenting  hia 
the  king  meant  to  take  up  his  residence  at  York )  with  a  gold  chain,  at  which  hang  a  cmsi  of 
Place,  and  that  he  mi^^ht  retire  to  Asher,  a  s  the  same  metal,  containing  a  piece  of  the  holy 
seat  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Winches- )  cross.    •*  As  for  my  sovereign,'*  he  continaed; 
ter.    That  the  very  name  of  the  Cardinal  of  ("I  love  him  better  than  myself,  and  bait 
York,  might,  as  far  as  possible,  be  obliterated, }  faithfully  served  him,  according  to  the  besttf 
Hall  informs  us,  that  "  the  name  of  the  place  (  my  poor  wits ;  and  now,  sorry  I  am  that  1 
was  changed  ;  it  was  called  the  King's  Manor )  have  no  worthy  token  to  send  him ;  but  slij, 
of  Westminster,  and  no  longer  York  Place." }  here  is  my  fool.  Patch,  that  rides  beside  bb, 

These  combined  mortifications  plunged  the  S I  beseech  thee,  take  him  to  court  and  t^ 
poor  cardinal  into  despair.  He  was  aware  of)  him  his  majesty, — I  assure  yoa,  for  anyi»> 
the  stem  temper  of  his  prosecutor,  and  knew  \  bleman*s  pleasure,  he  is  worth  a  thoonnd 
what  he  had  to  dread  from  the  ill-omened )  pounds.'*  The  fool,  however,  of  whom  tUi 
"night-bird,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  that  I  was  spoken,  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  tf 
haunted  the  royal  ear.  He  resigned  the  seals  )  affection  on  being  ordered  to  leave  his  oU 
to  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Sutfolk,  and  trans-  (  master,  and  loudly  declared  that  he  would  Ml 
ferred  by  deed  his  whole  personal  estate, )  stir  from  the  spot ;  but  he  was  conveyed  awtf 
which  was  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  ?  by  six  stout  yeomen,  and  delivered  to  fti 
crowns,  to  the  king.  S  king,  who  received  him  gladly. 

Every  resource  of  malice  had  been  ex-)  Wolsey  took  up  his  residence  at  Asher,  ii 
hansted  to  add  to  his  mortification.  The  news  S  a  house  belonging  to  the  see  of  York.  Thi 
of  his  disg^ce  had  been  officiously  circulated  )  state  of  destitution  to  which  he  here  feori 
through  the  metropolis,  so  that,  on  entering  ( himself  reduced,  is  scareely  credible.  Wc 
his  barge,  he  was  surprised  to  behold  the )  leave  him  to  describe  it  in  his  own  wofdi; 
Thames  covered  with  boats  and  lined  with  ( «<  My  house  is  in  decay,  and  unprovided  with 
spectators.  Both  the  courtiers  and  the  citi- )  every  thing  meet  for  a  household.  I  havt 
zens  had  crowded  together  to  behold  his  ar-  (  not  apparel  for  my  house,  nor  money  to  bfia^ 
rest  and  commitment  to  the  Tower:  but  he  )  me  thither  [to  York],  nor  to  live  with  till  thi 
disappointed  their  curiosity  and  their  hopes, )  propitious  time  of  the  year  shall  come  to  le- 
and  landed  at  Putney.  )  move  thither.    Those  things  considered,  Mr. 

As  he  was  riding  along  in  deep  dejection,  a )  Secretary,  must  needs  make  me  in  agony  ail 
horseman  was  seen  galloping  after  his  party,  S  heaviness ;  mine  age  therewith  and  sickwM 
who  proved  to  be  Sir  John  Norris,  one  of  the  )  considered.  Alas !  Mr.  Secretary,  you,  witk 
king's  chamberlains.  On  coming  up  the  \  other  my  lords,  showed  me  that  I  sboold  be 
knight  presented  him  with  a  ring  which  he )  otherwise  furnished  and  seen  unto.  And  if 
declared  the  king  had  taken  from  his  own  (  ye  would  please  to  show  this  to  the  king,  it 
finger,  bidding  him  deliver  it  to  his  grace,  as  ^  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  his  highness  would 
a  token  that  he  should  be  of  good  cheer,  for  (  have  consideration  and  compassion,  augment- 
that  he  was  even  now  as  much  as  ever,  in  his  }  ing  my  living  and  appointing  such  things  n 
majesty's  favor.  This  sudden  news  entirely  I  should  be  convenient  for  my  furniture;  whick 
overeame  the  cardinal,  and  leaping  from  his  )  to  do  shall  be  to  the  king's  high  honor,  merit, 
mule  with  almost  youthful  speed,  he  fell  upon  }  and  discharge  of  conscience;  and  to  you  great 
his  knees,  pulled  oif  his  cap,  and  returned )  praise  for  bringing  of  the  same  to  pass  tat 
thanks  to  heaven  for  such  joyful  intelligence. )  your  old  bringer  up  and  loving  friend.  This 
When  Sir  John  was  about  to  take  leave  he  againj  kindness  from  the  king's  highness  thaU  pro- 
thanked  him,  declaring  that  if  he  were  lord )  long  my  life  some  little  while,  tbongh  it  rinll 
of  a  kingdom  the  half  of  it  would  scaree  be  (  not  be  long.  Remember,  good  Mr.  Secretary, 
reward  enough  for  his  happy  tidings.    **  But )  my  poor  degree  and  what  senriee  I  have  done: 
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r,  now  appvoaehiiig  to  dMfli,  I  haT«  /  to  one  half  of  iti  natural  a iie.  In  tratli»  hia 
;in  the  world  again.  I  beaeech  you,  \  misery  ia  aaeh  that  hia  enemies,  Englishmen 
».  moved  with  pity  and  compaasion,  /  as  they  are,  cannot  help  pitying  him.  They 
me  in  thia  my  calamity,  and  to  your  ( seem  determined  to  cany  things  to  eztremi- 
pofwer,  which  I  know  is  great,  relieve  me ;  |  ties.  As  for  his  legation,  the  seals,  his  au- 
•nd  I,  with  all  mine,  shall  not  only  ascribe  ( thority,  &c.,  he  thinks  no  more  of  them.  He 
tlua  my  relief  to  you,  but  also  pray  God  for  |  is  willing  to  give  up  everything,  even  the 
tlM  increase  of  your  honor.  And  as  my  power  )  very  shirt  from  his  back,  and  to  end  his  dajrs 
ahall  increase,  so  I  shall  not  fail  to  requite  S  in  a  hermitage,  would  but  the  king  desist  firom 
jvmr  kindness.      Written  hastily  at  Esher,  )  his  displeasure." 

with  the  rode  and  shaking  hand  of  your  daily  (  There  are  not  wanting  writers  who  think 
bedeaman  and  former  Triend."  )  that  Wolsey  bore  bis  disgrace  with  less  of  man* 

In  a  letter  to  Cromwell  of  nearly  the  same  ( ly  feeling  than  became  his  dignity.  We  would 
dtttSyhesays  :  **If  his  majesty,  considering  the  }  beg  these  persons  to  bear  in  mind  the  cardi- 
little  time  that  I  have  to  live  here  in  this  world,  ( nal's  strange  and  unprecedented  situation; 
Igr  reaaon  of  such  heaviness  as  I  have  carried  ( hurled  in  a  moment,  without  warning  or  pre- 
ia  my  heart,  with  the  meanness  and  decay  of )  paration,  from  the  favor  of  his  monarch,  to 
Hub  old  house,  would  that  I  may  have  some  S  neglect,  degradation,  and  a  state  of  destitu- 
eoovenient  pension,  such  as  the  king's  high- )  tion  at  which  modem  readers  cannot  withhold 
uas,  of  his  noble  charity,  shall  think  mete.  .  .  ( their  amazement,  Wolsey  would  appear  to 
God  ia  my  judge  that  I  have  no  desire  for  the  /  have  been  actually  stunned  by  the  suddennesa 
of  this  worid,  for  at  this  hour,  I  set  no  (  of  the  blow.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the 
by  the  riches  and  promotions  of  this  ;  familiar  relations  that  existed  between  king 
world,  than  by  the  rush  under  my  feet;  but  (  Henry  and  his  favorite. 
«dy  for  the  declaration  of  the  king's  honor  (  It  is  not  always  in  public  acts  or  in  public 
aad  high  charity,  and  to  have  wherewith  to  )  honors  that  the  real  disposition  of  princes  to* 
do  good  deeds,  and  to  help  my  poor  servants  s  wards  individuals  is  discernible.  So  much  of 
•■d  kinsfolk.  At  the  reverence,  therefore,  of )  public  policy  and  other  motives,  are  mingled 
God,  my  own  good  Mr.  Secretary,  and  my  (  up  with  such  demonstrations  of  regard,  that  it 
rtfoge,  now  aet  to  your  hand  that  I  may  come  ;  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  share  the  indi- 
Id  a  Uuidable  end  and  repose,  seeing  that  I  c  vidual  claims  therein.  It  is  in 
may  be  famished  after  such  a  sort  and  man- ) 

oer,  that  I  may  end  my  short  time  and  life,  to  S  kTndncM  "a^ldTf^^'T*^  "^ 

tibo  honor  of  Christ's  Church  and  of  the  prince.  J  *"  ^^**  *"   °    °^*' 

Written  at  £aher,  with  the  trembling  hand  )  that  they  are  shown  without  restraint  or  dis- 
■nd  heavy  heart  of  your  assured  lover  and  \  guise.  Hence  it  is  that  the  following  little 
bedeaman."  )  items  which  the  hand  of  kindness  recorded. 

The  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  at  that  time  am-  ( and  which  chance  has  preserved,  will  show 
baaaador  horn  the  French  court,  in  a  letter  to  )  the  regard  of  Henry  for  Wolsey,  and  attest 
the  minister  in  Paris,  thus  describes  bis  visit  ( the  degree  of  freedom  and  unreserve  that  ex- 
lo  the  fallen  cardinal :  ( isted  between  tbem. 

«■!  have  been  to  visit  Wolsey  in  his  distress, )  In  a  letter  from  Windsor,  dated  July  9th, 
and  have  witnessed  the  most  striking  change  ( 1527,  at  which  period  Wolsey  proceeded  on  a 
of  ibdime.  He  explained  to  me  his  hard  case  /  mission  to  France,  we  read :  **  The  king's  high- 
in  the  worst  rhetoric  that  was  ever  heard.  ( ness  right  heartily  desires,  that  in  all  occur- 
Both  his  tongue  and  his  heart  failed  him.  He  )  rences,  as  they  shall  happen,  you  will  often* 
leeommended  himself  to  the  pity  of  the  king  ( time  write  unto  his  highness ;  for  undoubtedly 
and  nutdame  [Francis  I.  and  his  mother],  with  )  it  shall  be  a  singular  comfort  unto  him  to  hear 
a  world  of  sighs  and  tears ;  hut  after  all,  there  \  how  ye  prosi>er  in  your  voyage ;  and  the  of- 
waa  nothing  ha  aaid  near  ao  moving  as  his  S  tener  the  more  acceptable  it  shall  be  unto 
look  and  appaarance.    Hit  fitee  ia  dwindled  (his  highness.     And,  forasmuch  as  in  your 
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jouney,  ye  shall  not,  by  chance,  have  always )  In  the  same  spirit  of  anmenm  did  the  eaidi- 
Teniaon  after  your  appetite,  his  highness  hath  j  nal  commanicate  with  his  ■overeign.  Among 
sent  unto  your  grace,  at  this  time,  a  red  deer, )  the  letters,  entirely  in  his  own  hand-writiif  , 
by  a  servant  of  his  own  ;  and  that,  not  because  (  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  there  ii 
that  it  is  a  deer  excellent,  but  forasmuch  as  it )  one  in  which  he  regrets  that  he  **  cannot  send 
is,  at  this  time,  novelty  and  dainty,  and  more- }  his  majesty  some  quails,  of  which  he  knowetk 
over  »lain  with  his  own  hand.  \  that  his  grace  is  choice."    In  another,  he  saji; 

From  Oking,  Friday.  The  king*s  highness  J  <*  I  beseech  your  g^ce  to  be  so  good  a  lord  to 
commendeth  him  heartily  unto  you,  and  glad )  me,  as  to  send  me  a  gelding,  and  I  trust  sbot^ 
he  is  that  you  liked  your  pastime  in  hunting, )  to  see  your  grace."  In  another  he  regreto 
as  well  as  ye  did,  at  your  last  being  with  his  ( that  one  Stubbs  stands  in  a  praemunire,  isd 
grace ;  and  of  his  own  mind  hath  desired  that )  he  adds  jocosely,  "  I'laith  it  will  coat  the  61- 
your  grace  shall  come  hither  upon  Monday  c  low  money,  will  it,  ere  he  get  out.'* 
next,  to  the  intent  that  he  and  you  may  have  )  Nor  were  there  wanting  moments  in  which 
pastime  together  for  two  or  three  days.  ?  the  cardinal  showed  a  commendable  degree  of 

Hennage,  one  of  the  king*s  secretaries,  says,  {  spirit,  even  towards  the  king.  The  followiiig 
in  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  <*  Mistress  Anne  [Bo- )  is  an  instance.  When  Shelley,  one  of  the  jas- 
leyn]  is  very  well  amended,  and  commendeth  ( tices  of  the  common  pleas,  announced  to  hia 
her  humbly  to  your  grace,  and  thinketh  long )  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  to  possess  hiM- 
till  she  speak  with  you.  And  the  king's  high-  (  self  of  York  Place,  Wolsey  replied  that  hi 
ness  this  day  hath  sent  you  by  my  servant  a )  had  it  not  as  his  own  property,  but  as  te 
buck  which  he  killed  yesterday  at  Eltham  ?  patrimony  of  his  see,  and  that  his  consent  to 
ptrk.'*  I  alienate  such  property  "  would  be  as  it  wen 

June  14th. — In  a  letter  from  the  same. )  a  departure  with  another's  right  forever." 
«  This  day  as  the  king's  highness  came  to-  (  Shelley  told  him  that  his  highness  **  had  scflk 
wards  evensong,  my  lord  marquess  of  Exeter )  for  all  the  judges,  and  for  all  his  learned  coot- 
had  brought  from  Burling  two  great  bucks,  \  cil,  by  whose  determination  it  was  fully  it- 
which  he  presented  unto  his  highness,  and  he  )  solved  that  bis  grace  should  recognise  belbcf 
commanded  me  to  take  the  best  of  them,  and  ;  a  judge,  the  right  of  the  same  to  be  in  the 
send  to  your  grace."  )  king  and  his  successors.    **  Master  Shelley," 

July  10th. — "  His  highness  intends  shortly  ?  quoth  he,  «*ye  shall  make  report  to  the  king'i 
to  send  your  grace,  wherein  your  grace  shall  )  highness,  that  I  am  his  obedient  subject  aod 
perceive  the  trusty  and  hearty  mind  that  he  ^  faithful  chaplain  and  bedesman,  whose  royil 
hath  unto  you,  above  ail  mentioning.  He  also )  request  and  command  I  will  in  no  wise  dii- 
desireth  your  grace  that  he  may  hear  every  ^  obey,  but  most  gladly  fulfil  his  princely  wiU 
second  day  from  you,  how  you  do ;  for  I  as-  n  and  pleasure  in  all  things,  and  especially  in 
sure  you,  every  morning,  as  soon  as  he  cometh  ;  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  ye,  tlie  fathers  of  the 
from  tlie  queen,  he  asketh  whether  I  have  j  law,  say  that  I  may  lawfully  do  it.  Therefin 
anything  from  your  grace."  )  1  charge  your  conscience,  and  discharge  mini! 

August  6th.— Hennage  to  Wolsey.  "The  }  And  yet,  I  pray  you,  show  his  majesty, /m 
king's  highness  commendeth  him  heartily  to  (  me,  that  I  most  humbly  desire  his  highness  to 
your  grace,  and  sends  you  by  this  bearer,  the  )  call  to  his  most  gracious  remembrance  thit 
greatest  red  deer  that  was  killed  by  his  grace  )  there  is  both  a  heaven  and  a  hell."  Surely 
or  any  of  his  hunters  aJl  this  year.  Yester-  )  this  answer  of  the  cardinal  rises  to  the  monl 
day  his  highness  took  marvellous  great  pains  (  sublime. 

in  hunting  of  the  red  deer,  from  nine  of  the  )  After  a  residence  of  some  months  at  Asher, 
clock  in  the  morning  to  seven,  after  dark  at  I  Wolsey  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  hil 
night,  and  for  all  his  pains  taking,  he,  nor  any  )  see  in  York.  On  his  way  tliither,  he  took 
of  his  servants,  could  kill  but  this  one,  not- }  up  his  residence  for  some  time  at  Southwell, 
withstanding  they  hunted  in  four  several  parts.  ^  This  town,  the  collegiate  church  of  which  if 
Fiom  £asthampstead  this  present  Sunday."     >  one  of  the  dependencies  of  the  see  of  York,  is 
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biHitilUly  fitaated  in  one  of  tiie  rich  valle js )  many  deeds  of  charity.  Most  commoiily 
cf  yottJDghamihire.  In  the  quietude  of  this  ?  eyeiy  Sunday  he  would  travel  to  some  |iariah 
nftrtat  Wobey  found  a  balm  for  Ma  wounded  |  church  thereabout,  and  there  would  say  his 
apint.  Here,  removed  from  the  tumult  and )  divine  service,  and  either  hear  or  say  mass 
^  cumbrous  pompof  a  court,he  found  leisure  )  himself,  causing  some  one  of  bis  chaplains  to 
for  cool  and  wboleiome  reflection,  and  entered )  preach  to  ttie  people.  That  done  he  would 
with  zeal  upon  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  Let  \  dine  at  some  honest  house  in  the  town,  wheve 
w  hear  what  his  faithful  secretary  has  reported  ;  great  alms  would  be  distributed  to  the  poor, 
of  his  master  and  friend.  "There  was  great '.  as  well  of  money  as  of  meat  and  drink.  Such 
naort  to  him,"  says  Cavendish,  "of  the  most )  other  good  deeds  did  be  practise  as  making  of 
worshipful  of  the  country,  and  diverse  noble-  /  love-days  and  reconciliations  between  party 
men,  having  occasion  to  repair  thither,  thought )  and  party,  being  at  variance,  being  constant 
good  to  visit  my  lord,  as  they  travelled  through  )  in  all  deeds  of  honest  charity. 
tiie  country,  by  whom  they  were  most  gladly )  "About  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  he  took  a 
entertained,  and  had  right  good  cheer.  His  )  journey  to  Cawood  castle,  whieh  is  within 
noble  and  gentle  behaviour  caused  him  to  have  ^  seven  miles  of  York ;  and  on  his  way  there, 
much  love  of  all  kind  of  people.  He  kept  a )  he  lay  two  nights  and  a  day  at  St.  Oswald's 
noble  house,  where  was  plenty  both  of  meat  \  Abbey,  where  he  confirmed  a  number  of  chil- 
and  drink  for  all  comers,  and  also  much  alms  )  dren  in  the  church,  from  eight  of  the  clock  in 
given  at  the  gate  to  the  poor  of  the  town  and }  the  morning,  till  twelve  at  noon.  After  tdc- 
eonntiy.  He  used  much  charity  and  clemency  )  ing  a  short  dinner,  he  repaired  again  to  tile 
his  tenants,  and  he  was  very  much  )  church  at  one  o'clock,  and  there  continued  to 
among  all  persons  who  kept  him  com-  j  confirm  more  children  till  four,  when  he  was 
pony*  and  glad  at  any  time  when  he  might  do  )  at  last  constrained  for  very  weariness,  to  sit 
them  any  good.  He  made  many  agreements  (  down  in  a  chair,  the  number  of  children  waa 
u  gentlemen  and  gentlemen,  and  be- )  such.  The  next  morning  he  applied  himadf 
some  gentlemen  and  their  wives ;  as  ( to  depart  towards  Cawood ;  but  before  he  de* 
wdl  as  between  many  common  people,  who  )  parted,  he  confirmed  almost  a  hundred  chil- 
liad  been  long  before  asunder,  or  in  trouble, )  dren  more,  and  then  rode  on  his  journey.  And 
which  gained  him  much  love  and  friendship  ( by  the  way  there  were  assembled  at  a  stone 
thnrag^MHit  the  country.  )  cross,  standing  upon  a  green,  within  a  quarter 

•*Upon  Palm  Sunday,  he  went  in  proces-  ( of  a  mile  of  Ferrybridge,  about  the  number  of 
rioo  witii  the  monks,  bearing  his  palm ;  set-  )  two  hundred  children  to  confirm.  Here  be 
ting  forth  God's  service  right  honorably  with  ( alighted,  and  never  moved  his  foot  till  be  hod 
aoch  singing  men  as  he  had  then  remaining  S  confirmed  them  all.  Thence  he  took  his 
witfi  him.  Upon  Maunday  Thursday  he  made  (  mule  again  and  rode  to  Cawood,  where  he  re- 
ttie  maunday  in  Our  Lady's  chapel,  having )  sided  for  a  long  time,  with  much  honor  and 
fifty-nine  poor  men  [the  number  of  years  he  '  love  of  the  cguntry,  both  of  the  worshipful 
was  old],  whose  feet  he  washed,  wiped  and  \  and  the  simple,  exercising  himself  in  deeds  of 
kissed.  Each  of  these  poor  men  had  a  sum )  charity,  and  keeping  an  honorable  and  plenti- 
of  money  and  articles  of  clothing.  Upon  {  ful  house  for  all  comers." 
£ast»r  Day,  in  tiie  morning,  he  rode  to  the )  The  cardinal's  enemies,  nothing  moved  by 
Resnirectionp  and  tiie  same  day  he  went  in  ( the  life  of  active  goodness  he  was  thus  lead- 
pvoccssion  in  Us  cardinal's  vesture,  with  bis )  ing,  were  still  busily  plotting  his  ruin.  It  was 
hat  and  iiood,  and  he  himself  there  sang  the  ( represented  to  the  king  that  his  influence  in 
high  maia  very  devoutly,  and  granted  clear  )  the  north  was  dangerous,  and  an  order  was 
wmisaion  [absolution]  to  all  the  hearers ;  and  c  given  for  his  arrest  and  conveyance  to  Lon- 
flMre  continued  he  all  the  holidays.  ...  \  don.    The  person  chosen  to  execute  the  com- 

•*  Another  day  he  rode  to  Blythe  Abbey, )  mission  was  his  old  acquaintance,  Percy,  Eari 
and  the  next  day  came  to  Scroby,  where  he  s  of  Northumberland.    The  manner  in  whieh 
eoolfaioed  till  after  Michaelmas,  ministering  ^  he  is  described  as  having  performed  this  pain- 
VoL.  I.~No.  11.  8u 
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fill  duty,  forms  a  touching  picture  as  described  {  His  senruti  liad  been  anknd  to  keep  iritkii 
hf  old  CaFendish.    «'  My  lord  was  at  dinner  )  the  chapeU  **  Dot  to  trnnble  hiiii "  at  bit  dt> 
when  the  £ari*s  arrival  was  announced.    Put-  '  paiture.    Wolsey  inquired  for  them,  and  m 
ting  the  table  from  him,  he  rose  up,  and  meet-  \  expressing   his  dissatislaction    at  the  oidv 
ing  the  earl  upon  the  stairs,  put  otT  his  cap  •  given,  they  were  admitted  to  bid  a  last  bn- 
and  said  to  him ; '  My  lord,  ye  be  most  heartily  ^  well  to  their  master.     *'  They  one  and  al 
wdcome!*  and  therewith  they  embraced  each  ;  kneeled  down  liefore  him,  nor  was  there  ck 
other.     *  Although,  my  lord,*  quoth  he,  *  I  .  dry  eye  among  them,  all  pitifully  lameotiif 
have  often  wished  in  my  heart  to  see  you  in    their  master's  trouble.     My  lord  gave  tfaa 
my  house,  yet  if  ye  had  loved  me  as  I  do    comfortable  words    and   worthy    praiset  k 
joii«yoQ  would  have  sent  me  word  of  your  -  their  diligent  faithfulness  and  honest  truth  to* 
coming,  that  I  might  have  received  3'ou  ac-  ^  wards  him.    And  then  in  a  lamenting  nii- 
^»^yH«"g  to  your  honor  and  mine.    However,    ner,  he  shook  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  bdo; 
ye  shall  have  such  cheer  as  I  am  able  to  make    fain  to  depart  as  night  drew  on  apace.    fTflS- 
3roa  with  right  good  will.'   Then  my  lord  took  >  drous  was  the  number  of  people  of  the  coo- 
the  eari  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  his  .  try  assembled  at  the  gate,  lamenting  hisde 
ehamber  where  the  table  stood  in  the  same  .'  parture,  not  less  than  three  thousand  peiso4 
•tate  ta  my  lord  left  it  when  he  rose.    The    who,  at  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  hsvi^ 
•art  waa  attended  by  his  followers,  and  my  ('  a  sight  of  his  person,  cned  with  a  loud  voiei: 
lofd  laid,  *  I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  take  ^  <  God  save  your  grace !     Evil  take  them  M 
these  gentlemen  by  the  hand.*    And  when  he  ..  have  taken  you  from  us ;  may  very  vengm* 
had  tidnn  them  all  by  the  hand,  he  said  to    light  upon  them  !*      Thus   they  ran  etjiiK 
the  eari,  <  Ah,  my  lord,  I  perceive  that  ye  have  }  alter  him  through  the  town  of  Cawood,tbcf 
obeerred  the  old  precepts  I  gave  you  when  ( loved  him  so  well.    For  surely  they  bad  1 
you  were  abiding  with  me  in  your  youth,  )  great  loss  of  him  both  poor  and  rich ;  for  tk 
which  was  to  cherish  your  father's  old  ser-  \  poor  had  of  him  great  relief,  and  the  neb 
▼anti,  whereof  I  sec  here  present  with  you  a  ')  lacked  his  counsel  in  any  business  they  hid  to 
great  numtier.    Surely,  my  lord,  yon  do  there-  ;  do ;  which  caused  him  to  have  such  love  aMi(S 
in  very  well  and  nobly,  and  like  a  wise  gen-  ;  all  in  the  country." 

tleman.  For  these  be  they  that  will  not  only  )  On  his  way  to  the  capital,  Wolsey  reacbtJ 
love  and  serve  you,  but  they  will  also  live  and  ( the  town  of  Leicester.  <«  He  rode  mat 
die  with  you,  and  be  true  and  faithful  sen-ants  }  diatcly  to  the  abbey,  having  by  the  W3yb^ 
to  ]ron,  and  glad  to  see  you  prosper  in  honor ;  '  come  so  sick  that  he  was  often  like  to  bin 
the  which  I  beseech  Grod  to  send  you  with  ^  fallen  from  his  mule.  On  reaching  the  gilA 
k>ng  life.'  This  said,  he  took  the  earl  by  the  /  the  abbot  with  all  his  convent  met  Lim  wi^ 
hand,  and  led  him  into  his  be<I  chamber.  And  ;  the  light  of  many  torches,  receiving  him  h^> 
theybeingthereallalone,saveonly  I,  that  kept ,  honorably  and  with  great  rcven^uce.  To 
the  door  according  to  my  duty,  being  his  gen-  '•  whom  my  lonl  said  ;  *  Father  Abbot,  I  ao 
tleman  usher,  these  two  lords,  standing  by  tlie  '  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you.*  Mi$v 
chimney,  the  earl  trembling  said,  in  a  ver}'  ;  Kingston  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  hioi  a? 
faint  and  soil  voice,  to  my  lonl,  laying  his  '-  stairs,  where  he  went  immediately  to  bri 
hand  upon  his  arm ;  *  My  lord,  I  arrest  you  ;  very  sick.  This  wa.<i  Saturday,  and  on  *i* 
of  high  treason.'  At  which  words  my  lord  \  Sunday  he  grow  sicker.  On  Monday  mon- 
was  marvellously  astounded,  and  they  both  ]  ing,  as  I  stood  by  his  bedside,  I  beheld  his. 
stood  still  a  long  space  without  any  further  as  mesecmed,  drawing  fast  to  his  end.  I  <i^ 
words.  At  last  my  lonl  broke  silence :  <  ^V'hat  /  nianded  of  him  if  he  would  be  shriven  [coQ- 
moveth  you,  or  by  what  authority  do  you  i  fcssed],  and  be  in  readiness  for  God.  I  viih, 
this  ?* "  '  said  he,  to  eat ;  for  I  intend  this  day,  God  nil* 

The  royal  onler  was  for  Wolsey  to  repair  ( ling,  to  make  me  strong,  that  I  may  occa|9' 
to  London  without  ilelay.  He  obeyed  the  j  myself  in  confession,  and  make  me  ready  to 
JaounoDS  and  departed  the  (bUowing  day.  ( God.  ...  Ho  was  at  his  confession  the  s^ 
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boar.  When  he  had  ended.  Master  I  "  When  the  body  was  taken  out  of  the  bed. 
on  bade  him  good  morrow,  asking  him )  it  was  found  that  he  had  a  shirt  of  hair  next 
e  did.  *  Sir,'  quoth  he,  <  I  tarry  but  the  (  his  body ;  this  was  unknown  to  ail  his  ser- 
id  pleasure  of  God,  to  render  unto  him  S  vants,  though  continually  attending  upon  him 
nple  soul  into  his  dirine  hands.'  *  Not )  in  his  bed  chamber,  nor  known  to  any,  ex- 
,'  quoth  Master  Kingston ;  <  with  the  S  cept  his  chi^lain,  who  was  his  ghostly  fiither. 
of  God  ye  shall  live  and  do  well,  if  ye )  He  was  laid  in  a  coffin  of  boards,  having  upon 
e  of  good  cheer,  not  doubting  what  in-  s  his  dead  corpse  all  such  vestures  and  oma- 
jre  need  not  fear,  for  this  maketh  you )  ments  as  he  was  professed  in  when  he  was 
worse  than  ye  should  be.'  *  Well,  well,  (  consecrated  bishop  and  archbishop ;  as  mitre, 
r  Kingston,'  returned  he,  *  I  see  the  )  crosses,  ring  and  pall,  with  all  other  things 
*  against  me  how  it  is  fhimed.  Had  I  j  appertaining  to  his  profession.  At  five  o'clock 
iBRVED  MY  God  as  diligently  as  I  c  in  the  evening,  he  was  carried  down  into  the 
DONE  THE  KINO,  HE  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  )  church  with  great  solemnity  by  the  abbot  and 
r  MB  OVER  IN  MY  GREY  HAIRS.'  }  couveut,  with  many  torches  lighted,  singing 

fter  a  short  interval,  he  said,  *Master)  such  service  as  is  done  for  such  funerals.  Tha 
ton,  farewell.  I  can  no  more.  My  time )  body  was  placed  in  Our  Lady's  chapel,  with 
th  on  fast.  I  may  not  tarry  with  you.  {many  wax  tapers  burning  about  the  hearse,  and 
t  not,  I  pray  you,  what  I  have  said  and )  a  number  of  poor  men  sitting  about  the  same, 
id  you  withal.  When  I  am  dead,  ye )  holding  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  who 
peradventure,  remember  my  words  much  /  watched  about  the  dead  body  all  night,  while 
.  And  now  the  Lord  Jesus  have  mercy  ( the  canons  sang  the  diige  and  other  devout 
ny  soul !'  And  even  with  these  words  )  orisons.  About  four  in  the  morning  they  sang 
;antodraw  hard  his  breath.  His  tongue  I  mass,  and  that  done  the  body  was  interred, 
him  and  his  eyes  were  set  in  his  head. )  Master  Kingston,  with  Of  his  servants,  being 
wre  began  to  put  him  in  mind  of  Christ's }  present  at  Us  funeral,  and  having  offered  at 
n,  and  sent  for  the  Father  Abbot  to  ( his  mass." 
[  him  [to  administer  the  extreme  unc- ) 

He  came  with  all  speed,  and  minis-  \   "So  may  he  rest;  his  fanlts  lie  lightly  on  him; 
to  him  all  the  service  to  the  same  be-  >  Be  to  his  ashes  honor;  peace  be  with  him ! 
g N  Shaktptare. 


THE    DELUGE. 

ST  MUt  tPSABXAlf. 

"  The  foantains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,'' 

Though  Eden's  fidrest  beauties  bloom  not  now. 

Earth  still  is  decked  with  flowers  of  brightened  hue ; 
The  lofty  mountains  yet  in  homage  bow. 

And  purling  streams  their  rippling  course  pursue. 
The  sun  still  sheds  his  bright  effulgent  beam 

O'er  ev'iy  laughing  hill  and  flow'ry  vale ; 
The  golden  fruits  in  rich  abundance  teem, 

And  balmy  airs  their  sweet  perfumes  exhale. 
The  birds  pour  ibrth  their  soft  harmonious  lays. 

The  grovw  n-echo  with  tiieir  miBitrel  songa. 
And  nature's  sylvaB  lute  rasoands  the  pnise. 

That  ever  to  the  God  of  love  belongs. 


71U  Ikkigt. 

B«t  mil*  migiBteftil  nan.  fagdi  bb  GoA; 

No  more  at  Tutne**  ihriiie  be  bods  bb  koM; 
Thoogh  bomage,  lore,  snbmiaaioii,  pniae  be  owed 

To  beaTen  iir  blewiiiga  booBteooa  and  free. 
Kind  tbreati  were  UTisbed  kmg,  bat  Tain  tbej  aae 

Tbere  is  noogbt  save  repentanee  can  e&ee 
Tbe  daikened  aiii  and  guilt,— deep  as  tbe  aea, 

Wbieb  soon  most  sweep  o*er  all  tbe  rebel  nee. 
Ged  waits  in  Tain  fiv  tbe  repentant  boor ; 

He  eees  bis  warnings  still  rejected,  spomed ; 
At  last  degraded  natnre  feels  his  power ; 

Despised  forbearance  into  wratb  is  tamed. 
Tbe  beavens  are  overcast  fay  darlrened  doods, 

Tbe  sun  in  maddening  ire  witiidimwB  his  light; 
Tbe  people,  seixed  witii  terror,  ran  in  crowds 

To  seek  for  pardon.    Jastice  claims  her  right 
Now  darkness  reigns,  save  where  the  lightaiing^  glare 

Breaks  throagb  tbe  angry  heavens ;  load  tbanders  roar 
Fkom  pole  to  pole ;  and  cries  of  dark  despair 

In  angoish'd  tones,  are  heard  from  shore  to  shove. 
Tbe  ilood-gates  of  the  highest  heavens  are  raised. 

And  foontsins  from  ten  thoosand  systems  flow; 
While  aqgds  weep  o'er  man,— yet  love  and  praise 

The  jostiee  of  their  God  pcovoked  below. 
Wat  lo !  the  ocean's  broad  and  wide  domain 

Has  stretched  itmlf  o'er  cliff  and  moontain  height. 
And  towering  domes  with  lowly  bote  are  lain ; 

Han,  too,  is  buried  "neafli  the  watery  weif^t 
Tbe  raging  winds  rush  through  the  thickened  air. 

And  raise  their  liquid  moontains  to  the  sky. 
South,  east,  and  west  in  this  coofusioa  share ; 

No  p(ttnt  of  earth  God'a  vengeance  passes  fay. 
Terrific  q>lendor!    Gloom  in  grandeur  drest! 

The  world  has  now  become  a  watery  waste; 
The  foaming  billows,  with  their  snow-white  crest. 

Sweep  o'er  the  abodes  of  men  in  angry  baste : 
Still  rage  tbe  bovding  winds  aloft  in  air. 

Still  pour  the  streams  from  heaven's  ezhaostlesB  spring. 
The  dread  destroying  angel  does  not  hear 

The  cries  that  men  upon  tbe  waters  fling. 
Where  are  the  chosen  few,  who  like  a  rock. 

That  beaten  by  the  raging  tempesfa  blast, 
Remained  unmoved?    Say,  where  the  cherished  flock 

O'er  which  his  loving,  walehfol  eye  was  cast  ? 
Behold  that  bark  upon  the  Oceania  breast. 

Tossed  by  tempestuous  winds  and  troubled  wave. 
Upon  tbe  wafky  worid  akme  at  rest. 

While  angry  floods  and  foaming  faiDowa  nm. 
BtiD  likn  tbe  Ma  IM  in  the  Iwpirt  bVU^ 

Shi  akimt  tbe  MBiwt  of  tho  boMstoM  deep; 
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Hope'k  briUiant  itar  affords  a  beacoo  light : 

O'er  this  frail  bark,  bright  angels  vigils  keep. 
A  long  and  dreary  twelvemonth  passed,  and  lo ! 

The  clouds  disperse,  the  deluge  storms  abate ; 
The  heavens  again  their  purest  light  bestow. 

To  cheer  the  chosen  band  with  joy  elate. 
The  fragile  bark  that  rested  on  the  waves 

Has  furled  her  sails  upon  a  mountain's  height. 
On  ocean's  wide  expanse  no  more  she  braves 

The  rising  surge— the  earth  again  looks  bright. 
With  trembling  hope  the  holy  patriarch  sends 

The  gentle  dove,  to  view  the  desert  world; 
Swift  through  the  rosy  clouds  her  way  she  wends. 

And  in  the  olive's  shade,  her  pinions  furled. 
She  sports  awhile  in  the  refreshing  breeze. 

And  tastes  again  the  sweets  of  liberty : 
li^th  joy  elate  one  blooming  spray  she  sees — 

A  token  sweet  of  God's  benignity. 
With  olive  branch  along  the  etherial  track. 

To  bear  glad  tidings  to  the  chosen  few. 
The  dove  with  song  of  triumph  hastens  back : 

With  pure  delight  the  mystic  bough  they  view. 
The  lonely  band  with  gratitute  now  bend 

In  humble  prayer  before  the  throne  above ; 
Their  voices  with  the  cooling  zephyrs  blend. 

With  burning  hearts  they  praise  the  God  of  love.  ^ 

May  those  who  tossed  upon  life's  stormy  sea. 

Safe  moor  in  heaven  with  olive  branch  of  peace ; 
Where  flow  the  waters  of  tranquillity. 

Where  bowling  winds  and  storms  tempestuous  cease. 


Tnnalmted  firom  Uie  French. 

THE  CELIBACY  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

No.  II. 

WE  have  seen  from  the  prsceding  obser- ,  We  do  not  mean  to  exhibit  tiie  law  of  eel- 
▼ations  that  the  entire  worid  has  ever  ( ibacy  as  a  religious  dogma,  properiy  so  called; 
bonie  testimony  to  IA«  emineni  merit  of  eonti' )  but  we  contend  that  it  is  an  article  of  tile 
iMiiee,  and  U>  Ui  natural  alUana  with  the  per- )  highest  discipline,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  hb- 
formanee  of  all  reUgfout  duOet^  and  particu-  S  paralleled  importance,  and  that  we  cannot  be 
ior^  the  Moeerdotal  J\metion$,  Christianity, )  too  grateful  to  the  Roman  pontiA,  whose  en- 
tiierelbre,  in  enjoining  upon  the  clergy  the  ( ergy  and  perseverance  have  established  it  on  a 
obligation  of  celibacy,  has  only  developed  a )  solid  basis. 

trath  which  nature  herself  dictates ;  has  dis- 1  The  minister  of  religion  who  is  devoted  to 
entani^  it  from  previous  errors,  has  given  it )  a  family*  eannot  be  devoted  to  Us  iloek ;  at 
a  divine  laiietion,  and  ranked  it  among  the  c  least,  not  as  be  should  be.  He  wants  an  et- 
Boet  iipaifint  of  its  diadpUnary  laws.  ^  sential  power,  that  of  giving  alms,  which 
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tometimes  even  does  not  dream  or  the  necessary )  pastor  and  his  flock,  an  of  so  sacred  md  det 
resources.  The  thought  of  his  children  will )  cate  a  nature  that  they  cannot  t>e  confided  % 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  married  clerg>'man  )  men  who  are  not  absolutely  superior  to  otto 
from  yicldini;;  to  the  impulses  of  his  heart. )  men.  Auricular  confession  alone  would  n- 
Indigcnce,  which  expects  from  him  nothing  (  quire  a  celibataiy  clergy.  The  sex  who  » 
more  than  barnMi  cxliortatioti,  will  be  little )  to  be  ]>articularly  considered  on  this  poiit 
benefitted  by  the  contents  of  his  purse.  (  would  never  repose  entire  confidence  in  i 
Moreover,  in  society  ami  the  company  of )  married  priest:  but  to  write  on  this  subject 
females,  there  are  certain  disadvantages  which  ( is  no  easy  matter. 

are  not  to  be  regarded  by  men  of  a  secular )     The  sects  so  unfortunately  sepanted  ixm 

life,  because  they  result  necessarily  from  an  r  Catholic  unity,  in  permitting  the  marriage  of 

order  of  things  which  is  itself  necessary,  at  { the  clergy,  have  betrayed  a  total  want  of  fin* 

least,  for  the  generality  of  mankind.     We )  ness,  but  not  of  conscience.    In  withhoUiB{ 

cannot  say  the  same  of  a  priest;  his  dignity  ( this  privilege  from  bishops,  and  in  refusi^to 

would  be  mortally  wounded  by  any  ludicrous  ;  onlain  priests  before  they  are  married,  tbey 

position.    A  grave  violation  of  duty  in  the  (  utter  their  own  condemnation ;  and  still  moR 

wife  of  a  chief  magistrate,  would  inflict  a  S  do  they  confute  their  system  when  they  coi- 

greater  injury  upon  her  husband,  than  could  ?  sign  to  a  monastery  the  widowed  priest,  vk 

be  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  any  other  wo-  S  is  yet  perhaps  in  the  flower  of  his  age,iii 

man.    Why  so  ?    Because  the  dignity  of  the  )  inflamed  with  all  the  ardor  of  amorous  seofr 

chief  magistracy  is  something  holy  and  ven-  s  ment.     By  such  a  discipline  as  this,  tbcr 

erablc,  which  assimilates  it  to  tlie  priesthood.  /  openly  avow  that  no  priest  can  marry;  vfbie 

How  much  more  serious  would  be  the  injury,  ( at  the  same  time  they  contend,  that  the  spiii 

were  it  to  fall  upon  the  priesthood  itself?  )  of  toleration  and  the  paucity  of  subjects  atj 

Not  only  do  the  foibles  of  the  wife  cast  a  (justify  the  admission  of  a  married  laymaBti 

shade  upon  the  character  of  the  sacerdotal )  ordination.    The  sophistry  of  this  belief  ii 

husband;  he  himself  in  common  with  all  who  c  obvious;  for  instead  of  simply  onUixiiiig  i 

are  bound  by  the  conjugal  tic,  is  not  secure )  candidate  already  married,  they  go  furtter, 

against  the  occasion  of  crime.    They  who  /  and  compel  him  to  many  in  order  to  ordaii 

pretend  to  reason  upon  the  g^at  question  of  ( him;  and  thus,  by  the  very  violation  of  m 

clerical  celibacy,  invariably  start  with  a  so- )  ancient  law,  do  they  uocquivocally  acknow- 

phism :  they  suppose  tliat  marriage  is  a  state  \  ledge  it. 

o/'/iun'/y,  while  it  is  pure  only  for  those  who )     To  understand  the  consequences  of  thi 
are  pure.    A  wile,  if  not  loved,  is  a  danger-  (  fatal  discipline,  it  is  necessaiy  to  study  (ha 
ous  individual,  and  she  is  dangerous,  if  loved: )  closely.    The  abject  condition  of  the  pricit- 
and  a  man  may  be  irreproachable  in  the  eyes  (  hood  in  those  countries  which  are  subject  M 
of  the  world,  while  he  desecrates  the  altar  of)  it,  can  be  conceived  only  by  such  as  htfc 
God.     Even  a   lawful    union  will    produce  (  witnessed  it.    De  Tott,  in  his   Memom  h» 
habits  without  begetting  wisdom.    How  many  ^  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  his  I^ 
matrimonial  alliances  ore  spotless  in  the  sight '  marks  upon  this  subject.     Who  would  ke 
of  heaven  ?    Very  few  indee<l.    But  if  human  \  lievo  that  in  a  country  where  the  maniist 
.   weakness  has  established  a  conventional  tol- )  of  the  cleigy  is  gravely  spoken  of  as  an  eicd- 
eimtion  of  certain  abuses,  this  general  law  is  ( lent  regulation,  an  individual  woul<l  consadv 
not  applicable  to  the  priest,  because  he  is)  it  an  insult  to  be  called  the  $(mofaphatf 
Tiewed  by  mankind  in  the  mirror  which  re-  (  The  details  that  might  be  furnished  under  Ifeii 
fleets  all  the  excellence  of  the  priesUy  char- j  bead,  wouW  be  highly  gratifying  to  theco- 
•cter,  and  they  will  never  excuse  any  im-|  riosity  of  the  reader,  and  would  indeed  be  me- 
,   pwftctlon  in  the  copy,  how  slight  soever  its )  ful,  in  some  respect ;  but  we  prefer  to  abiCtf 
^  fKutlon  from  the  standard  model.  )  from  any  obMrrationa  that  would  reflect  ceo- 

The  institutions  of  Christianity,  are  so  ele-  S  sure  upon  a  body  which  contiinf  eome  veiy 
imMt  80  sublime,  the  relations  between  the  \  estimable  men,  m  Itr  ai  w«  in  cnaMed  to 
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JQdgjt  Amb  tt  the  distBDce  in  which  they  are  ( thor  and  faithful  guardian  of  holy  unions,  and 
hdd  by  public  opinion  fh>m  all  distinguished )  the  no  less  active  opponent  of  all  licentious- 
ioeiety.  (  ness ;  which  is  mild  without  weakness ;  which 

Borrowing  my  armor,  as  much  as  possible, )  is  terrible  and  yet  full  of  love ;  the  invalua- 
firom  the  enemy's  camp,  I  shall  adduce  the  (  blesupplementof  reason,  of  probity,  of  honor, 
remarkable  testimony  of  the  Russian  prelate  j  and  of  all  human  resources,  at  the  very  mo- 
wbom  I  have  already  cited.  His  work,  dis-  (  ment  when  they  acknowledge  themselves  pow- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  its  author,  and  ( erless ;  the  rich  and  ever-flowing  fountain  of 
sanctioned,  moreover,  by  the  official  press,  has )  reconciliations,  restitutions,  amends,  effica- 
all  the  authority  that  could  be  expected  from  s  cious  conversions,  and  of  all,  after  innocence, 
such  a  quarter.  What  does  he  think  of  the  )  that  is  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  the 
discipline  of  his  Church  in  relation  to  ce-  (  attendant  at  the  cradle  of  man  to  dispense  the 
libacy  ?  After  having  repelled  an  observation )  blessings  of  heaven ;  the  attendant  also  at  his 
of  Mosbeim,  he  says:  «It  is  my  belief  that  (dying  bed,  whispering  the  most  impressive 
matrimony  has  never  been  permitted  to  the )  exhortations,  uttering  the  most  affectionate 
doctors  of  the  Church  (priests),  except  in  (  farewell,  and  bidding  him  in  the  name  of  God, 
cases  of  necessity,  and  of  great  necessity ; ;  depart  ;  this  wonderful  and  supernatural 
when,  for  instance,  they  who  presented  them-  (  power,  I  repeat  it,  is  to  be  found  no  where  out 
selves  for  ordination  not  having  the  strength  ( of  the  Catholic  Church.  Christianity,  as  it 
to  deny  themselves  the  privilege  of  marriage, )  exists  separated  from  that  divine  communion, 
no  other  could  be  fiund  toUh  better  and  more  s  has  been  for  years  an  object  of  our  study,  and 
worthy  di^potUions,  If  these  incontinent  per- )  we  have  seen  its  priesthood  impotent ;  trom- 
sooSy  therefore,  are  admitted  to  orders  after  \  bling  before  those  whom  it  should  have  caused 
their  marriage,  it  is  permitted  by  the  Church,  /  to  tremble.  To  the  man  who  accuses  himself 
not  from  choice,  but  from  accidental  compul-  (  of  theft,  it  dares  not  reply,  restore  the  iU-got- 
sioQ."*  Such  sentiments,  coming  from  a  man  j  ten  goods :  for  the  priest  has  no  influence  over 
so  well  situated  for  close  observation,  and  so  ( the  people.  A  married  priest  will  invariably 
opposed,  moreover,  to  the  Catholic  system, )  fall  beneath  the  level  of  his  character.  The 
cannot  fail  to  excite  astonishment  }  unquestionable   superiority  of  the    Catholic 

We  axe  not  disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  con- )  clergy  is  attributable  solely  to  their  vow  of 
sequences  of  the  anti-catholic  discipline ;  but )  celibacy. 

we  cannot  refrain  from  touching  upon  the  ab-  {  The  learned  editors  of  the  British  Library 
solute  nullity  of  the  priesthood  that  is  subject )  have  hazarded  an  assertion  which  deserves  to 
to  it,  in  its  relations  with  the  conscience  of  s  be  examined.  "If  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
msB.  That  admirable  authority  which  ar- )  Church,"  say  they,  "  had  more  generally  pos- 
lested  Theodosius  at  the  vestibule  of  the  tern- 1  sessed  the  spirit  of  their  vocation,  in  the  true 
pie,  Attila  on  his  way  to  Kome,  Louis  XIV )  sense  of  the  word,  religion  would  not  have 
befixe  the  altar  of  God ;  that  still  more  won-  (  sulfcred  so  much  from  the  attacks  of  its  ene- 
derful  power  which  softens  the  petrified  heart )  mies Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  re- 
end  restores  its  vitality,  which  penetrates  into  )  ligion,  morals,  and  the  happiness  of  a  populous 
the  palace  and  wrests  from  its  unfeeling  or  S  country,  tlic  English  cleigy,  whether  of  the 
thoughtless  tenant  the  hoarded  gold,  to  pour  y  Anglican  or  Presbyterian  confession,  baye  a 
it  into  the  bosom  of  the  indigent ;  which  (  very  different  kind  of  respectabilityt  and  hence 
shrinks  firom  no  difficulty,  and  overcomes  j  do  not  furnish  the  same  plea  for  the  assaults 
every  obstacle,  to  comfort  a  dejected  soul  or  (  of  their  adversaries."* 
to  enlighten  it  in  the  path  to  salvation;  that )  We  might  look  through  a  thousand  volumes 
influence  which  gently  lays  hold  of  a  con- )  without  meeting  with  so  bold  an  observation 
science  to  discover  its  secret  troubles,  and  \  as  this,  which  is  another  proof  of  the  dreadful 
eradicate  its  vicious  habits ;  which  is  the  au- )  sway  of  prejudice  over  the  strongest  minds 

♦  Met.  Arch.  Twer.  Ub.  bitt.  ke.  prol.  e.l.     (      * BriUsh  Lib.  March,  1798,  No.  63,  p.  282. 
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■ad  dit  mott  eftiiDable  mdiridiab.  Iz.  tb«  hozuc.  ud  bf 
int  pbee,  we  tre  at  a  loss  to  9«e  ttie  erooBd  tiai 
of  eompsrvon  between  the  CaioL:-:  a::;  Pr:>-  :;irfj.  :r  sai'i-ir, :ae  tm: cf  iiviae  crace.  Hi 
testant  cler^-.  The  cospahsoc  to  be  a.izil«-  rrnrosL tires  v^^ca  I  ben  advaace,  might  k 
fible,  fhouM  corifn^nl  prir ••-'.:<<  wi'j:  pr.*«t-  si-ul::*:  by  zisierxs  ants  in.  point,  bot«K 
hood;  bat  there  ii  r.o  fritrstr.i»i  as::Li  -ir  WiU  s^c*  icr  ts*  presen  piirpose,  aod  tM 
•eeto  of  Protestantism :  the  ;>ruf^  Lu  va'.isi-^i  l«  t!ie  u^^iTenal  oil  o<  cae  ProcesUni  mioiitij 
with  the  merifice;  and  it  is  worthy  oi'rerz^ark.    in  ;  ;ht:c  oiiulcx* 

that  whererer  the  reformation  wu  intri>:iceCr  WLaterer  bat  be  tfac^iz^t  cf  Fugtainj,  it  ■ 
lanf;Qai;e,  the  infallible  exponent  of  conf^ieLce.  cer:ii:i  liar  ic  in^  eouitnr  the  degradatioarf 
immediately  aboli«hed  the  word  print.  Iz>  the  reionnec  clrrzy  is  the  most  remaikiUt 
the  time  of  Bacoo,  tliis  word  naj  coDsiiere<d  Ecclesu^ucal  property  Las  become  the  pitt- 
as a  tenn  of  in.su It.*  To  speak,  tl:erefore,  ciolt  of  the  more  respect^le  youth,  vki 
of  Iki  dergy  of  England^  Scotland,  &c.,  is  a  minjie  i::  all  tne  pleasures  of  the  wocU,  wUi 
departure  from  correct  phraseology  ;  for  there  they  leare  to  **  hired  miiusiers  the  dotj  d 
is  no  clergy  where  there  are  no  cler^men,  just    praiiin^  God." 

precisely  as  there  is  no  military  profession        At  the  time  when  the  qaestioo  of  Catfasfc 

without   M>ldiers.      A   comparison  then   l>e-    emaccipadoa  was  so  seriously  and  so  boiito- 

tween  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  clergy,    ously  agitated  in  Enctand,  the  Aofflicaiickip 

would  not  be  better  founded  than  a  compari-    were  ailuied  to  in  Parliament  io  tennsof  mck 

son  between  the  parish  priests  of  France  or    bitterness  and  mistrust,  that  foreignen  wis 

Italy,  and  the  lawyers  or  physicians  of  £ng-    much  more  surprised  at  it  than  the  peopki 

land  and  Scotland.    But  even  did  we  give  to    home.    No  Englishman  has  expressed  th« 

the  word  cierzy  its  widest  signification  and    sentiments  more  Ibrcibly  than  Dr.  Eia^  t 

suppose  it  to  comprehend  the  ministers  of  any    clergyman  of  Great  Britain.     -  The  Ei^M 

Christian  denomination,  the  vast  superiority    Church,**  he  8ays,t  *«has  suffered  from  m 

of  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  point  of  merit  [  source  more  than  from  tiie  ararice  and  aali- 

■ad  standing,  over  every  other  clerical  body,  -  tion  of  its  bishops.    Chandler,  Willis,  Fottr, 

will  be  as  apparent  as  the  noon-day  sun.    This    Gibson,  Sberiock,  all  died  shamefully  ock 

twofold  superiority  may  be  considered  as  one  ,  Some  have  left  l>ehind  them  upwards  of  osi 

and  the  same  excellence ;    because,  for  an  '  hundred  thousand  guineas ! ! !     They  wm. 

Older  like  that  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  a  high  ;  perhaps,  very  great  theolog;ians ;  iMit  they  cf^ 

standing  in  public  opinion  is  inseparable  from  }  tainly  bad  no  claim  to  the  epithet  of  pd 

the  possession  of  great  merit.    Every  mem-  ^  Christians.    The  money  which  they  accoM* 

ber  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  the  sove- '  lated  to  enrich  their  families,  belonged  to  M 

reign  pontiff  to  the  simplest  clerk,  is  always  .  to  the  Church  and  to  the  poor.     It  was  si 

confronted  with  the  beau  ideal  of  ecclesiastical .  trivial  misfortune  for  the  cause  of  Christiaoitf 

excellence,  and  consequently  is  judged  with-  ;  in  England,  that  at  the  period  of  our  sepin- 

ont  mercy.    The  most  trivial  ^It  is  a  crime  ;  tion  from  Popery  the  clergy  were  allowed  to 

for  him,  while  among  the  Protestant  clergy  a  :  marry ;  for,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  om 

seiioov  foult  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  baga- )  ecclesiastics  since  that  time  have  occQfM 

telle,  as  if  it  occurred  among  men  of  the  world.  ■  themselves  solely  with  their  wives  and  tbdr 

¥niat  is  a  Protestant  minister?    It  is  a  man    children.      The  dignitaries   of  the    Chorek 

dressed  in  black,  who  mounts  into  the  pulpit    could  easily  provide  for  their  fomilies  wiA 

on  Sunday,  to  say  some  good  things.    But  any  '  the  aid  of  their  large  rerenues ;  but  the  inie- 

honest  man  could  perform  this  office,  and  it  is  )  rior  clergy,  unable  with  their  slender  incoott 

not  incompatible  with  the  foibles  of  an  honest    to  establish  their  children  in  the  worid,  soos 

man.    Probity  is  the  grand  qualification  Miat  { 

is  required  in  men  of  thisclass,  a  virtue  merely  (     •  Tide  E^ni  4m  SL  FrmnniM  dt  Sakt,  put  h 

;  ch.  23. 

..  w«rk.  ^M  •         .,.  <     +  /»olitoal  amd  Literary  AnMtdata,  kc    &• 

i  worki,  vol.  IV.  p.  472.  J  EiMurgk  Review,  Jaly,  1819. 
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rer  tiie  kingdom  humimi  of  mendi-  (  subscribe  to  no  confession  of  fidth,  except  fbr 

do  not  examine  here  whether  con-  S  the  sake  of  public  order,  and  for  no  other  ob- 
I  an  indispensable  virtue  in  him  who )  ject  than  to  maintain,  among  the  members  of 
the  iHar ;  I  must  observe,  however,  s  the  same  communion,  an  exterior  harmony* 
government  makes  no  difference  be- )  No  confession  is  to  be  considered  a  rule  of 
bishop^s  wife  and  his  concubine.*  i  faith,  properly  so  called ;  because  Protestants 
er  has  no  station  or  precedence  in )  acknowledge  no  other  rule  than  the  holy 
DOT  does  she  share  the  dignity  or  I  scripture."*  When  therefore  m  preacher  of 
er  husband ;  while  a  simple  knight, ;  this  description  ascends  the  pulpit,  how  can 
istinction,  like  that  of  a  bishop,  is  (  he  prove  that  he  believes  what  he  says  ?  how 
,  imparts  to  his  wife  a  certain  rank, )  can  he  ascertain,  moreover,  that  he  is  not  an 
with  a  title. t  As  a  member  of  the  )  object  of  railleiy  for  the  audience  before  him? 
of  letters,  I  have  often  desired  the  (  Methinks  I  hear  every  listener  saying  to  him 
lent  of  the  canons  that  prohibited  )  with  a  sceptic  smile :  "  /  really  believe  that  he 

among  the  clergy.  To  episcoi^dA  I  believed  that  I  believed  it."^ 
ive  are  indebted  for  all  the  magnificent )  **  The  doctrine  of  a  reformed  Church,"  sajrs 
itdistinguish  our  two  universities;  but,  (  Gibbon,  «has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  those  two  i  knowledge  and  belief  of  those  who  compose 
learning  have  had  few  benefactors  /  it ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  assent 
e  members  of  the  hierarchy.  If  the  S  to  the  forms  of  orthodoxy,  or  to  established 
tions  of  Laud  and  Sheldon  have  an  )  creeds,  they  do  it,  either  with  a  smile  of  in- 
aim  to  our  gratitude,  it  must  be  re-  \  difference,  or  with  a  sigh  of  discontent.  The 
d  that  these  two  prelates  were  never  )  prediction  of  the  Catholics  has  been  realized. 

1  know  not  one  among  our  right  rev-  (  The  Arminians,  Ariaos,  Socinians,  whose 
nee  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- )  numbers  are  not  to  be  eatimaied  by  their  rU' 
>  has  been  a  distinguished  patron  oUpective  congregations,  have  broken  and  dis* 
r  of  learned  men ;  this,  however,  will  (  carded  the  chain  of  religious  truth."  The 
subject  of  wonderment  for  him  who  f  opinion  here  expressed  by  Gibbon  is  that  of 

the  spirit  of  all  these  conge  d*elire  (  all  enlightened  Protestants  in  relation  to  their 
-it  certainly  is  not  the  spirit  of  Grod,  al- ;  clergy,  as  we  have  been  taught  by  a  long  ez- 
I  their  consecration  they  flatter  them-  (  perience.}  There  is  no  medium,  therefore, 
at  they  are  called  to  the  episcopacy )  for  one  of  these  ministers ;  because,  if  he 
oly  Ghost."  What  is  chiefly  remark-  c  preaches  a  dogmatical  truth,  he  is  believed  to 
le  stem  criticism  which  we  have  just  S  be  insincere ;  and  if  he  does  not  preach  it,  he 
a  the  declaration  of  the  writer  that  /  is  accounted  a  man  of  no  ability, 
iage  of  the  clergy  is  the  cause  of  (  If  the  writers  whom  we  quoted  at  the  com- 
;radation  and  of  all  the  evils  which  )  mencement  of  this  article  had  merely  affirmed 
I  it.  ( that  the  Catholic  clergy  would  probably  have 

be  observed  also  that  there  is  some-  /  averted  great  mUf or  tunes,  had  they  been  at  timet 
he  character  of  that  evangelical  min-  (  more  generally  and  more  fully  impressed  with 
ich  forbids  confldencc  and  produces  )  the  duties  of  their  caUing,  the  assertion,  I  think, 
rity.  There  is  no  authority,  no  rule,  ?  would  not  have  been  questioned,  even  by  the 
equently  no  uniform  belief  among  the  )  clergy  themselves ;  for  no  Catholic  priest  is 

sects.    Their  writers  candidly  admit  (  on  a  level  with  the  sublimity  of  his  functions, 

Protestant  clergyman  is   bound  to  ^  and  he  will  always  recognize  in  himself  some 

)  degree  of  unworthiness  ut  the  contemplation 

expreMion  is  inexact,  a«  it  would  imply  I  of  his  august  and  holy  character.    But  if  a 

;  fiuie.    If  the  author  intended  •  jest,  ( 

1  good  taste.  f 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  highest  (      *  Chevanue,  professor  of  theol.  at  Lausanne. 

in  the  Enelish  realm;  yet  his  wife  is  (     f  Pcredoch*ei credcttech*ioeredessi. — Danie. 

•a.,  while  the  wife  of  a  marquis  is  ealled  I     X  See  fVettminater  Review,  AmerJean  editioo, 

s.  <  Vol.  xiv.  No.  1,  Thirty-Dine  Articles. 
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t»aeiaM«le<i£et!uttbeCa±rr4kekvi^- uochcr.    Tkt  JmbtSMs^A  ^atjifin   of  tbwt 
ibkr  rspcrior  to  ar.T  odKr  cede-  )  bsBdrad  ymn  tmhd  doc  withboU  its  booafi 
bodr.  in  pcii»t  of  s^erit,  n  ireO  as  of '  froB  die  MOiti  of  rdicioas  cdibacr.    Sb- 
in  focietj.    The  cioae  of  tbe  ,  XnA  wkished  before  die  sacerdoCd  dunctir; 
iMtccatwj  end  tbe  beeiimi&^of  ti>e  present  *  aad  die  Fngtiibwm  vbo  pethafit  h^  fie- 
a  mei&onble  ilhastnXioo  of  this  re- ;  qoentlT  ipokcii  or  written  in  nccordaace  niA 
Wbat  a  fpectick  did  tbe  Frencb  I  tbe  preralent  nodons  against  the  nn^  lift  of 
eleigj  dUbit,  wben  tbej  were  tcattered  orer )  the  ckffT,  bad  not  tbe  riiebtest  miaeinafi 
cvcfj  foffci^  lau! !    Ii  not  tbe  TJitoe  which  \  in  behntdiag  bb  wife  or  hia  dangbter  under  ik 
thcj  fiiactited,  capable  of  ritenring  fiorerer  >  toitioaof  aCadiaiicpriesL     Sach  is  the  poan 
tbededaatttiooofouradTemries.'    Deprived  )  of  eoosdcnee  and  its  vttcrciisregiazd  of  imap- 
of  bis  ecclesiastical  superion,  egpoeed  to  tbe  i  nary  opinioos  or  unfounded 


and  oftentimes  in  ,     RtBtyr^w  wxsien  who  bad  chosen  a  MJie  rf 


( 
the  iofwer  of  bis  a^,  forced  to  seek  an  asj-  i  celibacy,  shared  also  the  glofT  of  die  priol- 

Im  aaonf^  nations  that  were  totaUy  onac-  ;  hood.    How  often  bad  a  pretended  pbiksophf 

qwalad  with  tbe  rigid  discipline  to  which  ( declaimed  against  tbe  Jbretd  cows  and  ihi 

he  bad  been  accastomed«  and  that  wookl  have  ( ridisw  of  Ike  tkuUr!     Wkem  oa  oMttmbbf^ 

ippianded  a  coone  of  action  which  he  had  fioUy  bowerer,  Oof  did  aU  lAey  eamU  to  btam 

bam  taaght  to  consider  criminal,  the  French  ,  i-aorcs,*  was  saczilegioiislj  pleased  to  dedat 

priest  remained  inrariahly  fiithful  to  his  deri-  ;  the  tows  of  religion  onlawfol,  and  to  open  lin 

cal  vowi.    What  was  his  support  ?     What ;  gates  of  tbe  cloister,  it  was  necessary  to  bin 

embtfd  him  continoally  to  rvtain  bis  elevated  (  an  impudent  member  of  the  populace  far  tht 

porififlB  above  tbe  weaknesses  of  haman  na-  ;  purpose  of  acting  the  liberated  nan.    Tk 

tore  ?     In  England  especially,  where  talent  /  vestals  of  France  displayed  the  intrepiditr  tf 

and  rirtoe  are  duly  appreciated,  and  the  slight-  <  their  clerical  brethren,  in  the  dungeon  asd  as 

Mt  foilings  are  inexorably  commented  upon,  /  the  scadbki ;  and  such  of  them  as  had  bees 


did  be  win  the  public  esteem.  The  man  who  I  driven  by  tbe  revolutionaiy  storm  over  kt- 
patents  himself  at  the  house  of  an  English-  )  eign  nations,  and  even  to  the  American  sboRii 
■an,  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician,  a  surgeon  (  &r  from  yielding  to  tbe  seductions  that  BMt 
or  a  tnlor,  does  not  pass  the  sill  of  the  door )  them  at  every  step,  excited  universal  adniia- 
•nlesB  be  u  married.  A  protective  prudence  /  tion  by  a  fond  attachment  to  their  profetwnn, 
■istnists  every  man  whose  desires  have  not  S  a  foitbful  observance  of  their  vows,  and  tbi 
aooM  ixed  and  lawful  object.  Tbe  priest )  free  exercise  of  all  the  Christian  virtues. 
•lone  could   luU  the  apprehensions  of  this  {  •  Words  of  Edmuod  Borke. 

[to  be  coktixced.] 


STAR-LIGHT. 


TO  A   rSIBXD. 


Star-light  is  round  me — and  tbe  night-wlnd*8  moan 
In  dying  murmurs  breathes  its  mjrstic  tone ; 
Calmed  are  the  waters  in  their  cradled  bed. 
Their  voices  «iVeul  and  their  music  fled : 


\ 
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EtiCh  mofniD^  wave  that  danced  in  frolic  mood 

0*er  the  fidr  bosom  of  Potomac's  flood. 

Moves  in  soft  cadence  to  the  midnight  oar. 

And  wafts  its  echoes  to  the  silent  shore !  '  t 

Star-light  is  round  me — and  the  vestal  train 
Glide  in  mild  beauty  o*er  the  azure  plain ; 
Their  graceful  robes,  with  living  light  unfurled. 
Hang  in  rich  vestments  o'er  the  sleeping  world. 
Foremost  in  radiance  and  ethereal  gprace. 
Gleam  the  fair  daughters  of  Pleone*s  race ; 
Where  grouped  in  wild  confusion's  dazzling  light. 
Their  vivid  glances  shun  the  gazer's  sight 
Around  the  virgin's  starry  zone  appear 
Her  gems  of  beauty  on  each  silent  sphere, 
And  on  their  clustered  isles  of  golden  hue 
Glow  with  sweet  aspect  through  the  solar  blue  ! 

Star-light  is  round  mo — and  in  cadence  clear 
The  far-off  bugle  steals  upon  the  ear ; 
O'er  the  hushed  waters  comes  its  softened  swell. 
Like  dying  swan  notes  breathing  love's  £urewell : 
Through  midnight  dews  its  mellow  richness  dies. 
Till  breathed  again  in  Echo's  distant  sighs ! 

Star-light  is  round  me — and  I  turn  to  view 

The  well  known  scenes  where  first  our  friendsliip  grew ; 

I  pause  to  hear  thy  voice  on  every  wind, 

I  bring  thy  image  to  my  anxious  mind : 

Yet  all  is  lonely,  and  my  widowed  heart 

Still  lingers  round  unwilling  to  depart; 

Night's  wafteh  towers  wane,  the  dews  of  mom's  cold  damp 

Hath  veiled  the  lustre  of  each  golden  lamp ! 

Star-light  is  fading— but  thou  art  not  here 

To  soothe  my  spirit  with  thy  love  sincere ; 

Thy  voice  comes  not,  to  calm  my  troubled  breast. 

Nor  charm  with  hope  the  mourner's  g^efs  to  rest : 

Thy  spirit  breathes  not  on  my  feverish  mind 

Its  hallowed  thoughts  so  blissful,  so  refined. 

And  now  tis  mom — ^the  stars  have  left  each  sphere. 

And  I  still  moum  thee — lonely — sad — sincere. 

WiLFRKD. 
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HESULTORY  sketches  of  the  catholic  church  in  MARYLAND. 

BT  BSmilABD  C.  CaMTBILL,  ■•«. 

No.  VI. 

MEMOIR  or  THS  RCV.  JOHN  FRANCIS  MORANVILLX.* 

"TTTITH  the  view  of  promotiDg  a  spirit  of  |  tuary  of  the  new  church,  and  proTide  ili 
YY    fvrvor,  it  was  a  favorite  injunction  of)  things  necessary  for  the  divine  worship,  is i 
the  sabject  of  this  memoir  to  those  whose  { style  corresponding  with  the  beauty  of  the 
spiritual  guide  and  counsellor  he  ^'as — to  con* )  edifice.    For  although  poverty  was  his  desiit 
sider  every  improvement  in  piety,  and  every  ( in  all  that  concerned  himself,  a  different  pris- 
new   opportunity   for   practising   virtue,   as )  ciple  inspired  him  towards  the  care  of  his 
epochs,  from  which  they  were  to  date  the  (  church.    For  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  be 
eoflMMRCcmen/  of  their  career  in  the  service  of)  was  as  munificent  as  his  means,  and  his  ea- 
God;  and  regarding  all  their  past  good  works )  treaties  to  supply  their  defect  enabled  him  to 
as  nothing,  and  themselves  as  unprofitable  (be.    A  splendid  plated  crucifix  and  candle- 
lervants,  to  declare  with  David,  «  behold  I )  sticks  were  imported  from  France ;  the  sacred 
have  said,  now  I  begin.*'     Making  himselfC  vessels  for  the  altar  were  procured,  of  rich  mi- 
tha  living  example  of  the  excellence  of  his )  terial  and  beautiful  workmanship ;  and  n^me^ 
precepts,  he  looked  upon  the  accomplishment  I  ous  vestments,  of  a  degree  of  elegance  until 
of  his  great  work,  the  building  of  St.  Patrick's  }  then  unknown  in  Baltimore,  were  provided; 
church,  as  but  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  ?  while  behind  the  altar,  a  crucifix  as  large  ai 
a  Christian  pastor,  and,  as  if  unmindful  of  his  )  life,  of  masterly  sculpture,  presented  to  the 
twenty-three  years  of  labor  in  the  priesthood,  /  eye  of  faith  the  vivid  image  of  Him  **  who  hii 
he  only  looked  forward  to  *'  the  blessed  hope,"  (  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the 
and  labored  as  one  who  had  been  sent  into  the  )  tree."t    That  nothing  might  be  wanting  for 
vine3rard  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in  the  spirit  of  ( the   solemnity  of  public  worship,  he  gave 
that  apostle  who  wrote,  «  Bretliren,  I  do  not  /  weekly  lesions  in  sacred  music  to  his  choir, 
count  myself  to  have  apprehended.    But  one  (  himself  presiding  at  the  organ.      Perfectlj 
thing  I  do:  forgetting  the  things  that  are  be- )  master  of  all  those  rules  and  ceremonies  which 
hind,  and  stretching  forth  myself  to  those  that  ( the  church  desires  to  be  observed  with  the 
are  before,  I  pursue  towards  the  mark,  for  the  )  utmost  punctuality,  as  the  real  mark  of  •& 
prize  of  the  supernal  vocation  of  Grod,  in  Christ  (  humble  and  obedient  soul,  and  impressed  with 
Jesus."t  ;  the  importance  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to 

The  month  of  July,  1806,  had  witnessed  the  ( the  worship  of  the  Lord  of  glory ;  he  acquitted 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  three  (  himself  in  a  noble  and  dignified  manner  of  all 
Catholic  churches  in  Baltimore ;  viz.  the  Ca- )  his  sacerdotal  functions,  to  which  a  powerful 
thedral,  St.  Mary*s  and  St.  Patrick's;  but  at(  and  most  musical  voice,  added,  on  public  oc- 
the  close  of  the  year,  1807,  the  last  was  the  S  casions,  a  great  charm.  Who  that  ever  liesid 
only  one  of  them  in  which  was  offered  the )  him,  does  not  remember  with  pleasure,  his 
sublime  sacrifice  of  the  *<  Lamb  that  was  S  singing  of  the  Preface  and  Pater  Noster  at 
slain. "^  Its  pastor  was  seen  exerting  him- )  high  mass,  his  intoning  at  vespers,  and  his  ex- 
self  with  new  zeal  for  the  perfection  of  his  (  quisite  **  Benedicamus  Domino  ?" 
work,  by  assiduous  efibrts  to  adorn  the  sane- )     The  zeal  of  the  pastor  to  impart  beauty  aod 

1 1  Philip  ili.  13,  U.  X  Apoc.  v.  t  1  Peter  u. 

*  Continaed  from  page  527. 
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dignity  to  the  public  offices  of  religion  was  re-  ^  leaching  self-denial  and  fraternal  charity,  di- 
eiproeated  by  a  diligent  and  respectful  attend-  >  recting  the  aspirations  of  the  human  heart  to 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  congregation ;  and  '  an  immortal  felicity,  as  the  recompense  of 
fomiles  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  place  )  exemplary  virtue  alone,  could  not  be  that  sys- 
of  its  location,  preferred  worshipping  in  St. )  tem  which  the  sophists  of  ancient  and  modem 
Patrick's  church,  because  of  the  grater  splen-  ( times,  and  the  interested  caliminiators  of  their 
dor  and  solemnity  with  which  divine  service  )  own  day  had  represented  it.  One  of  the  fa- 
was  there  performed.  But  while  the  pastor  I  vorite  preachers  at  St.  Patrick's  was  the  Rev. 
was  zealous  in  all  the  externals  of  religion, )  Dr.  David,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Mauri- 
be  was  much  more  interested  in  the  spiritual  t  castro,  who  for  a  long  time  preached  there 
instraction  of  his  flock.  Organizing  the  chil-  (  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month.  His  per- 
dren  of  his  congregation  in  classes,  he  applied  )  feet  pronunciation  of  English,  added  to  the 
blmself  to  the  duties  of  catechizing  and  pre-  (  instructive  and  practical  character  of  bis  ser^ 
paring  them  for  approaching  the  sacraments.  /  mons,  made  him  a  popular  and  eflectiv* 
Visiting  such  parents  as  were  remiss  in  send-  (  speaker,  as  was  testified  by  the  reformation 
ing  their  children  to  him,  he  showed  them ;  and  pious  lives  of  many  of  his  hearers  and 
their  obligations  in  that  regard ;  and  so  fully  c  penitents. 

impressed  them  with  the  advantages  of  an  )  Entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  church, 
cariy  religious  education,  as  to  induce  great)  which,  by  its  beautiful  order  of  festivals  and 
regfolarity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  (  fasts,  renews  throughout  the  year  the  remem- 
children,  whom  he  interested  by  bis  enter- )  brance  of  the  most  striking  acts  of  our  8a» 
tuning  and  edifying  instructions,  and  stimu-  (  viour's  life  and  passion,  death  and  resurrec- 
lated  by  public  distributions  of  premiums,  as  i  tion,  awakening  the  most  tender  sentiments 
wen  as  by  the  approbation  and  affectionate  (  of  piety  in  the  Christian  heart,  while  it  con- 
interest  he  constantly  manifested  towards  )  templates  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion,  as 
ttiem.  Often,  very  often,  was  it  the  result  of?  it  were  in  detail — the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
his  judicious  course,  that  the  edifying  conduct  (  gave  to  each  solemnity  not  only  its  most  im* 
of  the  children  led  to  the  reformation,  and  /  posing  ceremonies,  but  appropriate  explana- 
promoted  the  improvement  of  parents  in  vir-  ( tions  in  discourses  as  impressive  as  they  were 
toe  and  piety.  )  instructive,  on  the  nature  and  end   of  the 

Anxious  that  every  advantage  should  be  s  sacred  mysteries  commemorated.  During  the 
enjoyed  by  his  people,  the  lenloas  pastor )  whole  time  of  lent  it  was  his  practice  to 
frequently  procured  the  most  distinguished  (  deliver  from  the  altar  a  short  extempore  lee- 
prencbeis  of  the  day,  as  Drs.  Carr,  O'Galla- )  ture,  or  to  read  a  pious  instruction,  every 
gber,  Harold,  Ryan.  Hurley,  and  others,  whose  ^  morning  at  mass,  and  to  have  an  evening  ez- 
eloquent  discourses  attracting  large  audiences, )  ercise,  with  a  regular  sermon,  followed  by  the 
were  successful  in  dispelling  the  prejudices  of)  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  once  a 
many,  whose  erroneous  opinions  of  the  Catho-s  week.  What  gave  to  his  instructions  their 
lie  religion— derived  firom  its  enemies— made )  greatest  effect  was  the  earnestness  with  which 
them  inimical  to  its  diffusion.  These,  by  un- 1  he  conveyed  them,  showing  that  he  wu  fully 
deratanding  its  divine  character,  learned  to )  impressed  with  the  truth  and  importance  of 
respect  its  doctrines ;  and  finding  its  princi-  (  the  sentiments  he  uttered.  Indeed  he  seemed 
plea  identical  with  those  of  the  great  scholars )  to  be  imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  sea- 
suid  saints  of  former  ages  and  of  every  coun- )  son.  When  he  preached  penance,  no  one 
try,  became  convinced  that  a  religion  which  ^  could  doubt  that  he  practised  it ;  and  when  he 
had  promoted  the  diffusion  of  learning  and )  invited  his  hearers  to  rejoice  and  be  grateful 
science,  had  founded  the  most  useful  charities  I  for  the  munificent  gifts  of  God  to  man,  it  was 
in  civilized  society,  had  carried  the  gospel  to  )  with  a  joyous  and  grateful  expression  of 
inhospitable  regions,  enlightening  barbarous  (  countenance,  voice  and  manner,  which  be- 
nations  with  a  divine  philoeophy,  gilding  its  (  spoke  a  heart  filled  with  divine  love,  and  over- 
path  with  deeds  of  heroic  virtue,  and  while  ;  flowing  with  gratitude. 
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HU  faith  and  devotion  towards  the  Blessed  (     The  space  around  Saint  Patrick's  cbinth 
Sacrament  were  very  conspicuous,  and  ex- )  being  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  afforded  t 
cited  him  to  perform  his  sacerdotal  duties  with  ?  favorable  place  for  conducting  a  processioo, 
great  care  and  rccoUectioD.    In  celebrating  )  and  it  was  always  customary  on  Palm  Sunday, 
mass,  from  the  moment  when  he  commenced  ^  when  the  weather  permitted  it,  for  the  con- 
the  sacred  otfice,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  it )  gregation,  following  time-honored  usage,  fo 
was  manifest  to  all  who  were  near  him,  how  )  move  in  solemn  procession  around  the  church, 
deeply  impressed  he  was  with  the  solemnity  )  behind  which,  a  mound  surmounted  by  a  lar^ 
of  the  act,  and  how  profound  were  his  senti- )  cross,  and  known  as  the  "Calvary,"  was  tbc 
ments  of  humility.    He  celebrated  the  divine  )  pulpit  from  which  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
sacrifice  with  the  utmost  edification,  and  al- )  addressed  his  audience,  in  the  most  moving 
though  8implicit>',  and  a  care  to  avoid  all  sin-  ( language,  on  the  veneration  of  the  cross,  aad 
gularity  and  affectation  could  not  fail  to  be  his  )  the  devotion  proper  to  the  season,  namelj,  ts 
iul«  throughout  an  action  so  entirely  su])er-  ( the  sacred  Passion  of  our  Lord.    It  wu  io- 
nttural,  it  was  easy  to  i>erceive  how  deeply )  deed  an  impressive  scene,  when  the  veneiabk 
1m  was  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  adora-  (  priest,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  called 
ble  victim.    He  had  also  much  at  heart  that, )  upon  his  pious  hearers  to  enter  into  the  spiiit 
besides  the  public  service  of  the  Lord,  his  (  of  the  church,  in  commemorating  the  luAn- 
perpetual  presence  in  the  adorable  eucharist  j  ings  of  her  Divine  Spouse;  to  take  up  tfadr 
should  be  acknowledged,  at  ail  hours,  by  the  )  cross  and  follow  Him,  who  "loved  them  onto 
visits  of  faithful  souls  to  his  temple,  to  offer  ( death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.** 
their  homage  of  adoration,  love  and  gratitude  )     On  the  occasions  of  processions  in  honor  of 
to  Jesus  Christ  bidden  for  men  in  his  won-  ( the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a  tasteful  altar  «M 
derful  sacrament.     With  this  pious  view  he  /  erected  at  the  calvary,  and  adorned  with  i 
organized  an  association,  or  confraternity,  for  (  profusion  of  natural  flowers  ;  the  surroiuidiig 
the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sac- )  walls  were  covered  with  hangings,  and  tbefC 
rament:    each    member    engaged   to    spend  (  under  the  shade  of  trees 
half  an  hour,  wceklv,  on  a  designated  day, ) 

in  religious  exercises  in  presence  of  the  *' That,  forming  high  in  air  a  woodl«rf  ipriit. 
sacred  mystery.  The  pastor  himself  was  Nod  o'er  the  meant  beneath." 
often  to  be  found  performing  his  private  devo-  /  the  procession  paused,  and  while  the  foithfal 
tions  in  the  church.  No  one  could  repeat  the  S  knelt  in  adoration,  the  choir  chaunted  «*0 
sentiment  of  the  royal  prophet  with  more  pro-  ^  salutaris  hostia,**  <*  Tantum  ergo  sacnucB* 
priety :  "  I  have  loved,  O  Lord,  the  beauty  of  \  tum,*'  or  other  appropriate  hymns, 
thy  house,  and  the  place  where  thy  glory )  To  one  of  these  occasions  the  pastor  pn 
dwelleth."*  On  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  (  uncommon  eclat.  His  fervor  desirvd  a  more 
in  the  year  1809,  the  Rev.  gentlemen  of  St. )  magnificent  procession — not  confined  to  the 
Mary's  Seminary  testified  their  faith  and  gra-  (  narrow  limits  of  the  church  grounds — ^whoc 
titiide  to  Him  who  declared  that  he  was  "  the  ^  &ith  might  evince  its  sincerity,  and  km 
living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,*'t  I  its  ardor,  by  a  more  public  homage  to  thi 
by  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  sacred  \  adorable  mystery  of  our  Lord's  real  ]X^ 
host  was  carried  around  the  grounds  of  St.  '  sence  in  the  sacrament  of  his  love.  Hai- 
Mary's  Seminary  and  College,  with  all  the  ( ing  obtained  the  approbation  of  Bishop  Cah 
reverence  and  devotion  that  the  faith  and  love  )  roll,  it  was  arranged  that  the  pioifiiiwi 
of  a  numerous  Catholic  assembly  could  evince.  V  should  move  from  the  church  gate  acroa 
Rev.  Mr.  Moranvilld  following  tiiis  pious  ex- )  Market  street,  and  pursuing  its  course  akNf 
ample,  immediately  establishe<l  the  practice }  the  common,  encirclo  the  extensive  g■^ 
in  his  congregation,  of  annual  processions  in  )  den  and  mansion  opposite,  now  known  « 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  on  the  Sunday  \  Whitehall,  and  return  by  the  adjacent  sttteti 
within  the  ocUve  of  Corpus  Christi.  to  the  church.    Eveiy  amngcment  was  madt 

♦  Pisahn  XXV.  t  John  vi,  (  ****^  anient  piety  and  admirable  taste  couW 
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drriM,  to  pw9  effect  to  the  imposing  cere- 
mony. 

The  reyerend  clergy  of  St.  Mary's,  with 
their  Tenerable  superior^  Rev.  Fraacis  Charles 
Nagot,  founder  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
were  present,  in  their  richest  sacerdotal  vest' 
ments.     The   choir,   which   was   numerous 
mud  well  trained,  contained  at  that  time,  some 
female  voices  of  extraordinary  compass  and 
sweetness,  whose  brilliant  execution  evinced 
the  zeal  with  which  their  powers  had  been 
cultivated.    At  the    invitation  of  the   good 
priest,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  accom- 
pliahed  performers  on  various  musical  instru- 
meots,  gave  their  aid,  and  many  members  of 
the  other  Catholic  congregations  joined  those 
of  St  Patrick's  in  thif  conspicuous  act  of 
laitb.    After  vespers,  on  the  pleasant  summer 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  16th  of  June,  1811,  after 
making  the  circuit  of  the  church,  the  proces 
sioD  issued  from  the  gate,  amid  the  solemn 
eboral  chant  of  the  seminarians,  preceded  by 
jrootfas  dad  in  white,  who  strewed  the  path 
with  flowers,  whilst  others  with  smoking  cen 
•en  perfumed  the  summer  air  with  incense, — 
under  a  rich  silken  canopy,  the  sacred  host, 
in  a  brilliant  ostensorium,  was  borne  by  the 
venerable  Nagot,  whose  devout  demeanor,  and 
venerable   head   whitened  by  the   snow  of 
many  years,  inspired  respect  even  in  those 
who  did  not  know  how  profound  was  his 
learning,  and  transcendent  his  virtue.    To  the 
Gregorian   chant  succeeded   solemn   instru 
mental  music  performed  in  a  style  of  superior 
excellence.     A  large  number  of  young  ladies 
attired  in  white,  and  with  veils  of  the  same 
color,  were  accompanied  by  all  the  ladies  of  the 
choir  in  the  same  chaste  costume,  and  walk 
ing  regularly  in  couples,  made  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the    beautiful  spectacle.    During 
the  march  of  the  procession,  the  choir  alter- 
nating with  the  band,  sun^  the  various  hymns 
and  anthems  appropriate  to  the  presence  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  the  execution  of  some 
of  these  was  magnificent.    On  that  occasion 
too,  was  introduced  a  tune  composed  for  the 
English   translation   of  the    hymn   **Pange 
lingua:" 

**  SiDg,  O  my  toogoe !  adore  aa«l  praise 
The  depth  of  God*a  mysterions  ways." 


This  tune  had  been  cempoeed,  at  the  request 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Moranvill^,  expressly  for  the 
occasion,  by  a  distinguished  musical  genius 
now  no  more.  While  the  good  pastor  was  di- 
recting every  movement,  his  voice  was  occa- 
sionally to  be  heard  in  aitistimo,  where  the 
choir  seemed  to  need  assistance  in  the  more 
difficult  pieces. 

A  favorite  hymn  with  him  for  all  proces- 
sions, was  the  *<  Invitation  to  aU  creatures  to 
praise  God ;"— beginning,  "  O  all  ye  beings 
the  Lord  has  made."  Having  composed  a 
tune  for  it,  in  which  simplicity  and  fervar 
were  combined,  all  the  young  ladies  of  the 
congregation  who  had  musical  voices,  were 
able  to  sing  it,  and  on  this  occasion  the  solemn 
sweetness  of  the  melody,  as  it  rose  in  the  even- 
ing air  with  the  following  words,  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  festal  scene : 

"  O  sing  his  praise,  ye  heayenly  choiri. 
Who  stand  aroand  his  awful  throoe; 

Repeat  on  your  immortal  lyres. 
That  praise  bflpngs  to  him  alone. 

Praise  him  ye  stars,  whose  trembling  lights. 
Like  scattered  pearls  adorn  the  sky ; 

Your  silent  course  each  heart  invites 
To  praise  the  Lord  who  reigns  on  high." 

As  the  procession  moved  along,  no  sign  of 
disrespect  escaped  the  crowd  of  spectators  of 
various  religious  creeds,  who  lined  its  path. 
That  respectable  populace,  honored  practi- 
cally the  faith  of  their  fellow-citizens,  whose 
sincerity  was  attested  by  their  devout  deport- 
ment. And  however  incomprehensible  they 
were  to  Protestants,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
respect  ceremonies  in  which  some  of  the 
most  learned,  intelligent  and  virtuous  men  of 
tlie  community  took  so  deep  an  interest. 

Returning  towards  the  church,  the  following 
stanza  of  the  beautiful  hymn,  already  quoted, 
mingled  with  the  air  redolent  with  the  odor 
of  incense  and  the  perfuL.j  of  flowers. 

<*  Join  Toices,  ye  sweet  feathered  throng. 
Whose  warbling  notes  to  heaven  arise ; 

Let  woods  and  hills  repeat  your  song, 
And  zephyrs  waft  it  to  the  skies." 

Within  the  gate,  and  near  the  door  of  the 
church,  an  altar  had  been  placed  during  the 
procession ;  here  the  sacred  host  was  de- 
posited, for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  who. 
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kneeling  on  the  ground,  offered  their  tows  to  \  its  illuitriooi  patroness,  flie  Qneeo  oC  Virgins. 
Ood,  before  entering  the  church— where  the  )  The  large  number  of  communicants  who  ho- 
interesting  ceremonies  were  closed  by  the  I  nored  its  anniversaiy,  the  festival  of  the 
solemn  benediction.  )  Blensed  Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel,  wis 

The  life  of  a  Catholic  priest  would  not  have  ?  an  exemplification  of  the  pious  influence  of 
its  proper  character,  if  devotion  to  the  Blessed  { this  society — one  of  whose  principles  is,  thst 
Vii^n  was  not  one  of  its  traits.  Our  good )  each  member  participates  in  the  merits  and 
pastor  omitted  no  opportunity  to  manifest  his  (  good  works  of  all  the  others,  and  a  practical 
sentiments  in  this  regard,  and  to  inspire  his  )  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  commnnioa 
people  with  a  due  sense  of  its  blessings.  (  of  saints — defined  by  the  church  to  be  **  tbs 
Both  in  conversation  and  in  his  public  dis- }  communion  of  aU  holy  persona  in  all  holy 
courses,  he  often  spoke  of  the  advantages  of?  things.'* 

devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ ;  im-  S  The  recitation  of  the  Rosaiy  of  the  Blessid 
pnasing  upon  his  hearers  that  the  highest )  Virgin  Mary,  was  one  of  the  reg^ar  pubfie 
honor  tiiej  could  testify  to  the  immaculate  \  exercises  of  St.  Patrick's  church.  Evciy 
MoCber,  consisted  in  the  imitation  of  her  vir>  )  Sunday  evening,  a  short  time  before  the  sct« 
taes ;  and  teaching  them  to  regard  her  as  the  ( ting  of  the  sun,  the  bell  summoned  the  cot- 
Mother  of  Christians,  and  the  refuge  of  sin-  ]  gregation  to  church,  where  the  pastor  in  hii 
ners.  Encouraging  all  the  practices  of  devo- )  surplice,  kneeling  without  the  sanctuary,  iftv 
tion  to  Mary  approved  by  the  church,  he  ( singing  a  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
adopted  the  salutary  custom  of  ringing  the  )  union  with  his  congregation,  read  the  conten- 
bell  for  the  prayer  *<  jingelut  Domini,*'  three  ( plation  and  appropriate  prayer  for  each  of  tbs 
times  a  day :  by  which  practice,  the  mystery  of )  mysteries,  and  recited  aloud — his  congrfg»> 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  ( tion  responding— five  decades  of  the  Romy. 
unspeakable  honor  conferred  not  only  on  )  The  exercise  was  concluded  by  the  antbem, 
Mary,  but  on  the  whole  human  family,  are  )« Hail,  Holy  Queen,"  and  the  "Angehs 
commemorated  with  public  gratitude  and  love  s  Domini.*'  Hence  the  beautiful  spiritual  ex- 
throughout  the  whole  world.  The  ancient )  ercise  of  the  Rosary  became  a  favorite  and 
society  of  the  Scapular,  which,  during  an  ex-  (  general  practice  among  the  members  of  that 
istence  of  six  hundred  years,  has  enrolled  j  congregation.  Thus  nourishing  piety  id  his 
upon  the  catalogue  of  its  members  the  royal  j  congregation,  by  religious  exercises,  in  which 
names  of  Edward  1.  of  England,  and  Saint )  his  example  preached  more  forcibly  than  se^ 
Lewis  of  France,  in  brotherhood  with  persons  ^  mons,  he  inspired  many  with  a  fervor  that  wai 
of  the  roost  humble  and  obscure  conditions  of  ^  edifying  to  all.  It  was  not  unusual  to  hsTt  a 
life,  received  many  accessions  through  his  (  high  mass  celebrated  on  a  week  day  to  grati^ 
means.  It  was  his  delight,  when  conferring )  the  devotion  of  individuals  to  a  particular 
the  habit  of  this  venerable  confraternity  on  a  \  saint ;  and  it  was  customary  for  some  pioa 
new  member,  to  enjoin  the  practice  of  hu- ;  persons  to  spend  the  whole  night  of  Holy 
mility  and  purity,  as  the  favorite  virtues  of  C  Thursday  in  the  church,  in  private  exercises 
the  order,  recommended  by  the  example  of)  of  devotion,  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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LINGARD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

S  Dr.  Lingard  came  down  to  the .  a  husband,  honored  the  marriage  ceremonj 
iod  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  im- )  (on  the  81st  of  January,  1520-21)  with  his 
ir  him  to  follow  his  uniform  system  ?  presence,  and  made  his  offering  at  the  altar.* 
;  the  exact  truth  without  disturbing  ( Dr.  Lingard  stated  that  Henry  bad  been  smit- 
adices  and  exciting  much  hostility. )  ten  by  Anne  before  he  thought  of  the  divorce. 
il  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  ( Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  as  an  ardent  admirer  of 
8  history,  he  was  assailed  with  the  )  the  Reformation  and  its  founders,  felt  it  his 
b1,  pertinacity,  and  virulence.    No-  ( duty  to  disprove  this  assertion,  and  to  show 
rever,  was  brought  forward  to  shake  ;  that  Henry's  scruples  arose  from  the  purest 
fiuth  in  his  accuracy,  impartiality,  (  religious  motives,  and  had  been  in  existsnca 
lent ;  and  in  the  present  edition  we  ^  a  considerable  time  before  he  saw  Anne.    Ac- 
ely  any  alteration  of  his  original  /  cording  to  his  h3rpothesifl,  Henry  first  men- 
I,  but  innumerable  additional  proofs  ( tioned  his  alarms  respecting  the  incestuous 
orrectness.     In  the  sixth  volume )  character  of  his  cohabitation  with  Queen  Ca- 
^  the  long  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  ( therine,  in  1525;  and  Anne,  who  at  the  early 
me  original  statement  withdrawn  or  >  age  of  seven  was  appointed  maid  of  honor  to 
Dr.  Lingard  had,  in  his  first  edi-  (  Mary,  the  king's  sister,  then  lately  contracted 
lentioning  the  charge  which  Cran- ;  to  Louis  XII.  accompanied  her  to  France  in 
le  other  Reformers  brought  against  (  1514,  and  did  not  return  till  1527.    Dr.  Lin- 
tberine  Howard,  incidentally  called  )  gard  repeats  his  former  statement,  and  adds 
:  of  the  Reformers."    For  this  he  )  some  more  authorities  in  proof  of  it.    Lord 
sd  from  all  quarters.    The  facts  as  {  Herbert  of  Cherbury  states  (and  appeals  for 
y  him  were  unquestioned,  and  from  )  the  assertion  to  **  our  records  ")  that  she  re- 
uld  appear,  as  an  inevitable  conse-  S  turned  into  England  in  1522,  "  at  the  same 
st  it  was  a  plot.    As  this,  however,  /  time  when  our   students  were   remanded.'* 
gumentative  deduction,  and  not  a  ( This  was  a  little  before  the  declaration  of  war 
hich  he  had  direct  historical  evi- )  between  the  two  kingdoms.    Fiddes  says  that 
!epeats  in  the  present  edition  all  his  (  Francis  complained  to  the  English  ambassa- 
lative,  adds  several  important  cir- )  dor,  that  '*the  English  scholars  and  thedangh- 
B,  tending  to  confirm  his  view  of  ( ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  should  return  home." 
e  words  "  plot  of  the  Reformers,"  )  "  The  cause  of  her  recall  appears  in  the  State 
I  the  reader  to  select  the  phrase  (  Papers.    Lord  Surrey,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
he  would  designate  their  conduct.  S  dispute  between  the  Butlers  and  Boleyns,  had 
ing  that  Mary  Boleyn,  the  sister  of)  suggested  to  Henry  that  the  son  of  Sir  Piers 
been  one  of  Henry's  mistresses,  \  Butler   should   marry  the   daughter   of  Sir 
d  was  also  assailed,  with  invective  )  Thomas  Boleyn  (St.  Paperty  ii.  57).    The 
lent,  not  facts  or  evidence.    It  is  ( plan  was  approved  by  Henry  after  some  hesi- 
to  account  for  the  taste  from  which  )  tation ;  and  the  cardinal,  by  his  order,  under- 
originated.    Could  any  man  sup-  c  took  to  bring  about  the  marriage  {Ibid,  i.  91). 
[enry  was  so  fastidious  aud  scrupu- )  The  editors  of  the  State  Papers  suppose  that 
to  see  charms  in  Anne,  because  he  )  the  daughter  in  question  was  Maiy  Boleyn, 
d  those  of  Mary  ?    The  evidence  S  because  Anne  was  in  France  at  tiie  date 
ae  statement  was  made,  remaining )  of  Wolsey's  letter,  Nov.  1521.      Bat  they 
:ted.  Dr.  Lingard  repeat!  it  in  the  s  were  not  aware  that  Maiy  was  married  nine 
tioiiy  and  adds  a  note  from  which  / 

pear  that  Henry  provided  her  with  |  •  See  vol.  vi.  p.  110. 

*— No.  11.  9^     - 
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months  before,  and  that  of  course  the  propo- )  four  witnesses  into  St.  Stephen's  chapel  it 
sal  could  apply  to  no  one  but  Anne.  The }  Westminster,  and  in  their  presence  declared 
dates  also  correspond.  Wolsey  undertook  the  { that  by  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope, 
negotiation  in  November,  and  the  order  for )  which  for  the  sake  of  form  he  was  obliged  to 
Anne's  return  reached  Paris  in  the  beginning  ( take,  he  did  not  intend  to  bind  himself  to  any 
of  the  next  year."  On  her  return,  she  was  )  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  prejodi- 
appointed  to  the  same  situation  in  the  court  of  (  cial  to  the  rights  of  the  king,  or  prohibitoiy  of 
Catherine  which  she  had  previously  held  in )  such  reforms  as  he  might  judge  useful  to  the 
that  of  the  French  queen;  and  by  her  supe- (  Church  of  England.  Thence  he  proceeded 
liority  over  her  companions  soon  attracted  a )  to  the  altar ;  the  ceremony  was  perfonned 
crowd  of  admirers;  among  whom  were  Percy,  ?  after  the  usual  manner;  and  the  pontificti 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Henry  S  oath  was  cheerfully  taken  by  the  new  prelate, 
himself.  Percy,  who  concealed  his  secret )  both  before  his  consecration  and  at  the  de* 
fiv>m  his  father  and  Wolsey  in  whose  house-  s  delivery  of  the  pallium.  This  extraordinaiy 
hold  he  was  employed,  but  could  not  elude )  transaction  gave  birth  to  an  animated  cw- 
the  penetration  or  jealousy  of  Henry,  made  ( troversy ;  the  opponents  of  the  archbishop 
her  an  offer  of  marriage.  Wolsey  was  or- )  branding  him  with  the  guilt  of  fraud  and  pe^ 
dered  to  sepamte  the  lovers ;  and  Percy  was  ( jury,  his  advocates  laboring  to  wipe  away  the 
compelled  by  his  father  to  marry  a  daughter )  imputation  and  justify  bis  conduct  by  theex- 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  exact  date  ?  traordinary  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
of  the  marriage  is  unknown,  but  it  was  deter-  {  placed."  In  a  note  be  added,  that  **to  pel- 
mined  and  agreed  upon  in  September,  1523;* )  liate  the  duplicity  of  the  archbishop  it  bei 
another  proof  that  Anne's  charms  were  known  s  been  alleged  that  he  either  repeated  the  protest 
to  Henry  before  1527.  )  at  his  consecration  or  at  least  said  that  he  took 

In  narrating  Cranmer*s  elevation  to  the  ( the  oath  in  the  sense  of  such  protestation." 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Lingard  dif- )  For  these  and  some  other  statements  uofr* 
fered  in  some  particulars  from  the  eulogists  of  (  vorable  to  the  character  of  Cranmer,  the  hiF 
that  prelate.  He  did  not  dwell  on  Cranmer's  )  torian  was  assailed  by  divers  adherents  of  the 
extreme  reluctance  to  be  suddenly  elevated, )  Established  Church ;  and  especially  by  the 
contrary  to  custom,  from  the  humble  rank  ofS  Rev.  Mr.To«id,rectorof  Settrington,in  YoA- 
priest  to  that  of  archbishop ;  nay,  he  even  ex- )  shire ;  and  having  an  account  to  settle  with 
pressed  his  ignorance  why  Burnet  was  "so (the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Renews  at  the 
anxious  to  persuade  his  readers  that  Cranmer )  same  time,  he  answered  all  three  in  one 
was  unwilling  to  accept  the  arc!ibishoj)ric,  ( pamj)hlet.  Into  the  details  of  the  attack  or 
and  found  means  to  delay  the  matter  six )  defence  we  have  not  time,  space  or  inclioa* 
months."  And  on  the  subject  of  that  pre- ( tion  to  enter;  but  we  shall  mention  the  re- 
late *s  deliberate  false  swearing  in  tJie  oath  of  5  suits  as  they  alfect  tlie  present  edition.  la 
canonical  obedience  to  the  pontilf,  wliich  he  }  this,  Dr.  Lingard  perseveres  in  his  former  si- 
took  at  his  cousecraUon  as  archbishop,  con-  ( lence  as  to  Cranmer's  supposed  unwilUngness 
tented  himself  with  understating  the  enor-  to  accept  the  dignity,  and,  without  noticing 
mity  of  his  offence  in  the  following  mild  and  ( the  question  of  his  eagerness  or  reluctance, 
charitable  manner:  «  By  what  casuistry  was  |  gives  "  the  principal  dates  for  the  satisfaction 
the  archbishop  elect,  who  could  not  be  unac-  (  of  the  reader.  Aug.  24.  Warham  dies.  Oct 
quainted  with  the  services  which  were  ex-)l.  Henry  signs  the  recaU  of  Cranmer,  and  ap- 
pected  from  him,  to  reconcile  it  with  his  con- 1  points  Hawkins  to  succeed  him  (  TranscripU 
science  to  swear  at  his  consecration  canonical  }^for  New  Rymer,  174).  Oct.  4.  The  emperor, 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  when  he  was  ab-eady  (  with  whom  Cranmer  resides  as  ambassador, 
prepared  to  act  in  opposiUon  to  the  papal  au- )  leaves  Vienna  for  Italy  ( Sandoval,  120).  Not. 
thority  ?    With  the  royal  approbaUon,  he  called  I  6.  He  fixes  hU  residence  at  Mantua  {lb,  124). 

)  Nov.  18.  He  is  still  at  Mantua*  where  he  has 
•  Sec  vol.  Ti.  pii.  1 11-12  and  notes.  (  received  the  official  notification  of  Ciuuner*s 
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recall,  and  of  the  appointment  of  Hawkins;)  on  the  SOtb  of  March,  1533,  in  the  chapter- 
and  on  the  same  day  delivers  his  answer  into  \  house  of  the  college  of  St.  Stephen,  at  West- 
tbe  hands  of  Cranmer  to  take  with  him  to  S  minster,  the  archbishop  elect,  in  the  presence 
England.  Thus  seven  weeks  have  elapsed )  of  Watkins,  the  royal  prothonotary  and  no- 
rince  the  date  of  Cranmer's  recall ;  for  which  s  tary  public  (who  drew  up  the  instrument), 
we  may  safely  account  by  the  supposition, )  and  John  Tregonwell,  Thomas  Bedyll,  Rich- 
that,  ignorant  of  the  emperor's  departure  from  (  ard  Gwent,  and  John  Cocks,  witnesses,  for 
Vienna,  Hawkins  proceeded  towards  that  city, )  this  purpose  specially  brought  there  ("tes- 
instead  of  going  direct  to  Italy — Cranmer  was  ( tium  in  hac  parte  specialiter  adhibitorum  **), 
preconized  by  the  Pope  in  a  consistory  in  )  made,  read,  and  interposed,  certain  protesta- 
Januaiy  {Beechetli,  viii.  234),  thus  leaving  /  tions  and  other  things  did,  as  in  a  certain 
two  months  only  for  his  journey  from  Mantua  (  paper  schedule  which  he  then  and  there  held 
to  England,  bis  acceptance  of  the  archbishop- )  in  his  hands  was  more  fully  contained.  The 
tie,  the  mission  of  the  proctor  to  Rome,  and  \  protest  is  then  set  out,  but  about  its  purport 
his  proceedings  there.  The  different  bulls )  there  is  no  dispute.  The  instrument  then 
were  expedited  on  the  2 1st  and  22d  of  Febru-  \  adds,  that  after  making  the  protest,  *<  the  said 
aiy,  and  the  3d  of  March,  and  they  arrived  in  )  reverend  father  asked  and  requested  me,  the 
England  in  sufficient  time  for  the  consecra-  ( prothonotary  and  notary  aforesaid,  to  draw 
tion,  on  the  30th  of  the  latter  month."*  )  one  or  more  public  instrument  or  instruments 

On  the  subject  of  the  protestation,  the  prin- )  thereof,  and  the  witnesses  above-named  to  add 
eipal  or  rather  only  question  between  Mr.  (their  testimony ;"  and  then  proceeded,  accom- 
Todd  and  Dr.  Lingard,  was  whether  it  was  )  panicd  by  the  same  witnesses,  out  of  the  chap- 
public  or  secret :  the  latter  maintaining  that  ( ter-house  to  the  high  altar  of  the  college,  to 
it  was  only  made  in  the  presence  of  the  four  /  receive  the  gifl  of  consecration. 
witnetses  in  the  chapter-house,  and   after-  (     "  Then  follows,"  says  Todd,  « the  recital  of 
wards  merely  referred  to  in  public  by  the  >  the  oath  ofobedience  to  the  Pope,  and  Watkins* 
archbishop ;  the  former  maintaining  that  it  (  account  how  Cranmer,  as  he  protested,  under- 
was  twice  repeated  in  public,  **  in  form  and  )  stood  it.  *  Before  reading  the  said  schedule,  and 
manner  as  in  the  chapter-house."    In  prbof/ taking  the  oath  therein  contained,  holding  it  in 
of  this  position,  Mr.  Todd  discovered  among  (  his  hands,  he  asserted  in  the  presence  of  me 
ttie  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  palace,  a  record  )  and  the  same  witnesses  that  he  would  read  the 
of  the  protestations,  and  the  form  and  maimers  said  schedule  and  take  the  oath  therein  in- 
to which  they  were  made  or  drawn  up,  under )  serted  under  the  forementioned  protestations, 
Cranmer*s  own  orders,  by  a  royal  prothono-  s  in  oUicr  form  had  and  made  by  him  the  same 
tary,  who  was  present  with  the  four  witnesses )  day  in  the  chapter-house,  in  the  presence  of 
in  the  chapter-house.     Mr.  Todd,  by  some  s  me  and  the  same  witnesses,  and  not  otherwise 
hallucination,  considered    this  document   as )  and  in  no  other  manner.    And  presently  after 
conclusive  in  his  favor,  though  its  plain  oh-  ( the  premises,  he  read  the  same  schedule,  and 
vioas  import  was  directly  the  reverse  of  his  )  swore  as  is  contained  in  it.    Upon  which  as- 
interpretation  of  it,  and  put  the  accuracy  of  (  sertion  then  and  there  made  by  him  in  the 
Dr.  Linganl  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.    As )  preceding  manner,  he  then  also  asked  and 
in  the  present  edition  he  contents  himself  with }  requested  me  to  prepare  one  or  more  public 
referring  tothis  document,  as  setting  the  ques- (instrument  or  instruments  thereof,  and  the 
tion  of  the  privacy  or  publicity  of  the  protest)  appointed  witnesses  to  add  their  testimony. 
at  rest,  and  many  persons  must  feel  anxious  s  Which  things  having  been  thus  done,  on  the 
lor  the  precise  wonts  which  Mr.  Todd  so  un- )  day,  month  and  year  aforesaid,  and  the  conse- 
accountably  misunderstood,  we  shall  transfer  I  cration  of  the  same  reverend  father  having 
fbem  to  our  pages  from  Mr.  Todd*s  pamphlet. )  been  finished  and  expedited,  the  same  rever- 
The  dociunent  commences  with  stating  that  {  end  father  Lord  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Can- 

( terbury,  being  about  to  receive  the  paiUum, 
^  Vol.  vi.  pp.  191-2.  \  before  the  said  altar,  in  the  presenj^  of  me 
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and  the  said  John  Tregunwell,  Thomas  Bedill,  (  ron  Tamer  boldly  asserts  ftat  More  and  Fiaber 

and  Richard  Gwent,  the  witnesses  aforesaid  for )  suffered,  not  for  the  denial  of  the  supremacy, 

this  purpose  specially  brought,  before  taking  ?  but  for  other,  though  unknown,  acta  of  trei- 

the  underwritten  oath,  again  protested  that  he  )  son.     Unfortunately  for  all  such  speculations, 

would  take  the  following  oath  under  the  same  ^  Dr.  Lingard  deals  not  in  "the  philosophy  o( 

protestations  had  and  made,  as  is  aforesaid,  in  (  history  ;'*  contents  himself  with  plain  matten 

the  said  chapter-house,  &c.      Upon  which  )  of  fact,  and  disposes  of  Mr.  Turner's  hypotbe- 

protestation  being  a  third  time  made  and  had  ^  sis,  by  quoting  the  instrument  on  which  they 

so  as  is  aforesaid  by  the  same  most  reverend  )  were   found,  or  rather  voted,   guilty.     Thit 

person,  the  same  reverend  father  also  a  third  ■.  against  Fisher  charges  him  with  having,  con* 

time  asked  and  requested  me  the  undersigned  )  trary  to  his  allegiance,  «  said  and  pronounced 

prothonotary  and   notary  public   to  draw  up  Mn  the  presence  of  divers  true  subjects,  falsely, 

one  or  more  public  instrument  or  instruments  >  maliciously,  and   traitorously,   these   words: 

thereof,  and  the  witnesses  aforesaid  to  add  >  *  The  king  oure  soveraign  lord  is  not  supreoe 

their  testimony  of  and  concerning  the  same,  ^hcdd  yn  ertlie  of  the  Cherche  of  Englande;*" 

All  these  things  were  done,  Sec.    And  I,  Rich- )  and  that  against  More  charges   him  with  say* 

irdWatkyns,  bachelor  of  laws,  of  the  said  lord  ( ing,  on  May  7  and  June  3,  in  answer  to  tte 

our  king  prothonotar}',  &lc.  saw  and  heard  all )  question  of  the  king's  supremacy,  **thatitwii 

and  eveiy  of  these  things  so  done  and  noted  (  lyke  a  swerde  with  two  edges ;"  and  denyiif 

them ;  and  therefore  I  have  made  and  publish-  \  it  to  Sir  Richard  Rich  on  June  12 ;  and  tfcia 

ed  this  present  public  instrument,  &.C.*  &u:.'*    /  attempting  "regem  de  dignUaie  iitulo  et  noani 

From  this  document  it  is  obvious  that  Cran-  S  supremi  capUu  in  terra  Jinf^licana  eecUMpttdr 

mer  did  not  make  his  protestation  a  second  )  tus  deprivare,^** 

time,  or  out  of  the  chapter-house,  or  before  (  This  subject  would  lead  us  naturally  to  no* 
any  other  witnesses  beside  the  five ;  and  that  /  lice  the  persecutions  which  followed  the  Be 
in  the  church  he  merely  referred  to  the  pro-  (  formation ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  exdte 
testation  which  he  had  already  made  in  pri- )  embittering  recollections  by  dwelling  od  the 
yate ;  and  that  he  did  not  even  refer  to  it  pub-  (  atrocities  which  Catholics  and  Protestuti 
licly,  or  in  a  loud  voice,  or  before,  so  as  to  be  )  mutually  inflicted  on  each  other,  in  mistaka 
understood  by,  any  otlier  persons  tlian  the  Ave  j  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  that  religion  wboM 
who  specially  attended  for  the  purpose — for  if  ^  first  element  is  charity.  It  would  seem,  bow- 
so,  the  notary  would  have  taken  care  to  record )  ever,  that  much  as  Protestantism  may  aftd 
that  the  reference  was  made  publicly  before  s  to  boast  of  its  superior  mildness  and  tolera- 
the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the  presence  of)  Uon,  persecution  in  the  most  cold-blooded  ud 
the  five  special  witnesses — and  that  to  be  un-  (  systematic  form  has  been  with  it,  as  witbafl 
derstood  by  the  five  only  he  spoke  in  a  low }  other  forms  of  faith  arising  out  of  fanaficin 
tone,  or  practised  some  other  legerdemain  (  and  ignorance,  under  the  mask  of  godlines 
which  it  would  be  now  futile  to  attempt  to )  and  enlightenment,  a  guiding  active  principk 
discover.  Thii>  is  so  obvious  on  the  most  /  from  its  origin  to  the  present  moment.  It  if 
careless  glance  at  the  instrument,  that  fur-  )  generally  supposed  that  the  Reformen  ae- 
ther comment  would  be  worse  than  useless.  '  quired  the  name  of  Protestants  from  protrst- 
We  have  been  often  amused  at  hearing  and  )  ing  agaiinst  the  errors  of  Popeiy.  Bat  it 
seeing  it  boldly  asserted,  that  Catholics  not )  would  seem,  according  to  a  note  in  this  edi- 
complying  with  the  onlerd  of  parliament  in  ( tion,  that  they  acquired  it  from  protestii^ 
matters  of  faith,  were  guilty  of  a  political, )  against  the  principle  of  toleration.  The  de- 
not  a  religious  offence ;  and  that  the  priests  I  cree  of  the  council  of  Spire,  in  1529,  aiDOB$ 
who  were  hanged  under  the  penal  laws,  were  )  other  things,  forbad  any  person,  layman  or 
hanged  not  for  being  priests,  but  for  violating  (  ecclesiastic,  to  employ  violence  and  coBstiaiBt 
the  laws  which  forbade  them  to  be  prieshi.  S  in  matters  of  retigioii,  to  abolifh  tht  nasa  by 
Under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  from  which  ) 
these  ingenious  notions  emanated,  NVt.  ^Vv^-\  ^NtJl.'vL^.  m.SS5. 
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.Ibvoe,  or  to  prohibit,  command,  or  compel, }  to  get  rid  of  the  admiral  by  assassination.    Ha 
anj  one  to  assist  at  it.    The  Reforming  con-  (  was  fired  at  oo  the  22d  of  Augpust,  1572,  as 
federates  "  replied  that  they  could  not  consent )  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
to  this  article,  that  conscience  forced  them  to  I  wounded,  but  not  dangerously.    His  Hugue- 
abolish  the  mass,  nor  could  they  permit  any  )  not  friends  crowded  to  his  hotel,  and  offered 
of  their  subjects  to  be  present  at  it."    « It  ( to  spend  their  lives  in  his  defence.    Their 
was,'*  observes  Dr.  Lingard,  from  this  protes-  S  threats  of  vengeance  frightened  Catherine  and 
tation  that  the  Reformers  acquired  the  name )  her  confidants,  and  in  a  secret  council  the 
of  Protestants.***    During  the  reign  of  Eliza-  (  king  was  persuaded  to  anticipate  the  bloody 
beth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  clergymen  )  designs  attributed  to  the  friends  of  Coligny. 
suffered  the  punishment  of  traitors  for  the  sole  I  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  his 
exercise  of  their  ministry.    The  first  victim  }  hotel  was  forced  by  the  royal  order ;  he  and 
was  Thomas  Woodhouse,  from  Lincolnshire,  ?  his  principal  friends  were  slain;  the  populace 
one  of  Queen  Mary's  priests,  who  was  exe-  ( joined  in  the  work  of  blood,  and  murdered 
cated  on  the  19th  of  June,  1573.     He  was )  every  Huguenot  who  fell  in  their  way.    In 
IbDowed  by  one  hundred  and  thirteen  secular  \  the  provinces,  the  governors,  though  instructed 
priests,  eig^t   Jesuits,  one   monk,  and   one  )  to  prevent  similar  excesses,  had  not  always  the 
fiiar.      Thirty  men  and   two  women  were  (power  or  the  will  to  check  the  fuiy  of  the  peo- 
ezecoted  as  felons,  for  harboring  and  abetting  )  pie,  and  the  massacre  was  imitated  in  several 
priests.f    It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  ( towns  in  which  the  blood  of  Catholics  had  been 
clergymen  and  laymen  died  of  their  sufferings  )  wantonly  spilt  by  the  Huguenots,  during  pre- 
in  prison.    Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  as  an  ex*  (ceding  insurrections.    A  writer  in  the  EdW' 
tenuating  circumstance  to  distinguish  the  per- )  burgh  Review  for  June,  1825,  professing  to  give 
location  under  Elizabeth  from  that  of  Mary  /  a  fair  and  impartial  criticism  on  the  histoiy, 
and  the  house  of  Austria,  that  no  woman  was  \  pounced  upon  this  note  as  a  specimen  of  the 
pot  to  death  under  the  former,  as  far  as  he  )  whole  work,  and,  as  Dr.  Lingard  well  ob- 
remembered.    «« The  fact,  however,  is,"  ob-  { served,  "  to  judge  of  a  history  of  England 
serves  Dr.  Lingard,  "  that  Margaret  Clltheroe  )  selected  a  subject  exclusively  French.**    The 
was  executed  in  1586,  Margaret  Ward  in  <  review,  or  rather  attack,  exhibited  the  bitter- 
1668,  and  Anne  Line  in  1601.    Mrs.  Wells  )  est  hostility  to  Dr.  Lingard  without  a  ray  of 
received  sentence  of  death  in  1591,  and  died  in  (  anything  like  impartiality ;  but  produced  a 
prison.  Four  other  Catholic  gentlewomen  were  }  reply  from  him  so  successful  and  caustic,  that 
eondemned  at  different  times,  but  reprieved ;  ?  the  assailant  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  mask 
two  of  ^hom  were  pardoned  by  James  I."|     S  of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  and  engage  in  a 
In  the  first  edition  Dr.  Lingard  inserted  a  )  pamphleteering  war,  as  plain  Mr.  Allen ;  who 
note  at  the  end  of  the  fiilh  volume,  intimating  (  avowed  that  he  wrote  the  review  in  revenge 
that  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  was  not, )  for  a  very  offensive  letter  which  was  pub- 
according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  among  ( lished  in  the  Briiish  Press  newspaper,  and 
Protestants,  the  result  of  a  premeditated  plot,  j  which  he  had  good  circumstantial  reasons  for 
concealed  with  infinite  cunning  for  several  ?  believing  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Lin- 
months,  but  arose  in  the  following  manner.  S  gard.    That  letter  was  in  reality  written  by 
Admiral  Coligny,  the  real  leader  of  the  Hu-  )  Mr.   Sedgwick,  then  chairman  or  commis- 
gnenots,  having  obtained  considerable  influ-  ( sioner  of  the  Board  of  Stamps,  whose  name 
enee  over  the  mind  of  Charles,  recommended  )  we  now  mention  as  he  has  been  dead  for  some 
him  to  throw  off  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  ( time  past.    As  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
who  wished  to  keep  him  in  the  background, )  this  letter  arose,  involve  a  notice  of  one  of  the 
tbat  she  might  bring  forward  a  favorite  son  ( futile  charges  brought  against  Dr.  Lingard  by 
and  perpetuate  her  own  authority.    Catherine, }  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  we  may  briefly  men- 
alarmed  for  the  loss  of  her  power,  determined  )  tion  them.  Dr.  Lingard  had  referred,  for  events 

)  connected  with  the  capture  and  misfortunes 

t  hLp^ls!:  ^^'  "**^'       ^  ^'*'' ''""'  ^'  ^'   \  o*"  ^'^^^^'^  "•  *^  »  «nwuscript  in  the  libiaiy 
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of  ^^.*^  idrLZ  of  Tnr.nt.  This  cas'acript  ti«  ittoriu  aisii  cpcc  Ae  da±  of  Sir  James  trans- 
re'4i«"arftr 'ir :..::.:*■:  i*  i  ---^'^  ::=.■:.:*.  i.-.:  :>— -ri  tr-- t:  Dr.  Lirf-cr.  By  the  coQtia> 
uK*rfy»:i.Tr.rv:.  .-zr-rL-..  i:.  i  -lir  iVrr.;:*  a*::::'  t:i»  ilr-Tnr  :*  'i.*  C^i^^r  r^r^or^dia. 
char?*  izi*:.5t  Dr.  L.-.ji--;  f.r  ;.-.-i^ -.:!  1  th-y  w-rr*  i^j^rrte:  i-  "i*  arpeniix  to  the 
pr>iic-cr:.  A:*-::  •":.-•  i:*i:i 'J:'  =:jj:ii-:r>t  --r:  t  :!--*.  As  'he  reader  civ  «*jJl  fcri 
was  plac^'l  i-  ^^*  M'-  :=  ::"  M.  5::;.:i.  i  r-ri-  *•:—•?  ■r-r.-.-rlTj  oc  a  ^ .*«::■: l  tha:  or.ce  eict'jd 
tkcan  cekbnM  :  :"  r  t:=  a-tiJ-.-Tit-  ::.  'la:  ?■:  c:-:i  i-*.er«:.  w*  ii«*r  iLe  fcilowir^  ivt* 
depirtxcent  cf  ::*.*nt  .r-».  a-.:  r.:*  ■:7.'.::l  r:  fire:  •;-*  e:zh"j:  v.*;  :=:*  of  Dr.  Lir.,2ar:*5  jre- 
it  re^iirt-js*!.  Hr.  a:Vr  i  i.lijr'.":  yrri-il.  i*-  «:.:  ei:*::r..  ^r:--ii.-.;::^  a^i  cciidrr/i::!  a 
chnd  it  to  b-f  Li-  ;::.v->"J:r.  thi:  :i*  =:ii.:-  "..-=  iival-ihle  eviie-ce: — 
fcript  had  b^:.  '*T'.'".r7.\j  :r.*  j^r.:-  tii  b^-^r.  -H^rt  i-  th-*  nrs:  eiiurs  I  i.itrcw::cri  J 
tn  eye-witi^i*  '■.ill'.-:  rr-:i:^.-  rir.  ::'  wr.i*.  t*  r.:v.  wj.;::.  I:-i  ::  iz  i^ttr^stir.^  coL!r?w!?T. 
r«Ut«l,  aL-i  ^^l•  i*  '••.rr  :"-:■.-::  :->':=: :-y  whether  'J-.e  c:i5*acre  was  aa  acciJttt^loc- 
to  the  intftcri'y  i^  1  _-•-•'  fii'*.  ■  f  i"-  a.:h:r.  c  irr^.r.-re,  cr  the  !y<ul:  ct'  a  prec*ii:avi  :!ot 
This  opinior.  ::"  M.  B  :::.::.  -r-l: :  "hr  ^ii-^?-  Thi*.  c.-:.:r^?verjy  a*  i:  appear?  to  co,  hi* 
tion  between  *..'.■?  h;-Vr:i'.  r-r.  t  re.  i--.v.r,  i- :  S»er.  r.-rw  «-::  a:  r-5t  by  'he  f:ilica*J.:  i: 
was  mentior.et  i-  •..'.•■  le^r  ir.  the  £.-•'•.  *!.- 3-:  v.:!.  rf  Mu-kir-r-^f*- .  .:f  the  srcrt!  :■* 
Prf«,  tos:e±rr  w:*:.  ?r-.»re  ?— ii'.rv?  <  r. 'ho  r  !••:*:•.-*  of  Silviiti,  the  n«:r.cio  a!  Piris.  t: 
corhliict  of  the  I-i'-'-r  z'-:  •'•:r.-i-:.  N-.  or.e  his  Lhe  ciriiinil  secpf^tarj-  at  Rome,  for  the  ir.:::- 
since  harl  the  hiriih-.--;  '.:■  t*:'1'.  hi-  ir.«ir."2-  E2!:-^r.  of  the  p-^r.rirT.  On  the  24th  of  Avr;;? 
tioM  on  that  t«--:ic.  T:.e  c'.*:  .\.  .-av  re-rect-  he  wri-to  ar.  acc^'ir.t  of  the  rcc  irrtr.ce  i:.  :> 
i  h5  the  St .  Ba-- 1 .  \.r..-x  tr.  ■»  -*  ir  re  attnc  Mi  ■ :  i : .  •  n*  c  hanc  ■  er?  « o  v  i  ie  r.  tl  y  u  r.  Ic  r  •  hv  rol  :^ 
tttentioD.  Thv  f  rir.cir  -!  q  irsti-; r.  w a?  whether  thn  in  «uch  circumjtar.ce^  hi*  I'.r.'spatch  wc:li 
the  massacre  was  "the  re<Jt  of  acci'i:-rit  •■■r  pp^bably  be  iriterceyt'?ii  ar...i  openc-i  0:1  ll^ 
the  conseqijc-rice  nf  a  |'r.:m':i:itat»Hi  plot  to  r?a  i ;:  b':T  to  t!:is  he  ai'.'.ed  another  a:.!  ^'i) 
enliap  and  destroy  the  H  :^--'.r.  !?."  Dr.  Lin-  5'iteir.or.t  of  the  ca^e  in  c\-pher:  that  »b# 
gaid  in  supp^-rt  of  his  vi..w«.  referred  to  a  ij'iein  rodent,  in  conseq'ience  of  the  a*c«-- 
pa.'bsa^  in  the  work«  of  C!:a!ea'ibriar.  i.  in  an'^y  which  Colijrriv  hail  acquired  over  'u* 
which  that  noble  author  «*aV'l  that  when  the  T>*\^\  r.nu\,  an  ascen.lancy  which  ^ave  t-;-  litt 
Vatican  Libran'  was  at  Paris,  he  scare h«ii  in  in  a  manner  the  cavern inenl  of  the  kiTi-  k 
it  and  found  the  mo-t  val'iable  diXiimr-nts  re-  rqiMsi  :;ovemava),con<uItoil  with  The  D'-c^f'?5 
ipecting  the  St.  Bartholomew  rr.a--acre  :  aii.l-  of  Neinoiir«.  and  ri?solvetl  to  rid  ht^rself  of  his 
ing,  "if  the  truth  is  to  be  fo:r.d  anywljr-re  it  ^  cnntn>l  hy  the  a.««a««i  nation  of  the  a-itrjral 
must  be  without  t!oubt  in  the  letti-rs  written  .  The  Duke  of  Guise  provided  the  a5<assir.:  re 
in  cypher  to  the  sovereign  pontiiis.  and  con-  .  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  not  the  kin?,  wa* 
demned  to  eternal  sili-nce.  It  n.-fults  posi-  ,"  privy  to  the  attempt.  The  queen,  how^^r. 
lively  from  tliesc  Irttvrs  tliat  tlie  St.  Bartholo-  -.  when  slic  <.iw  that  the  aiimiral  did  not  ii^--: 
mew  massacre  was  riol  j»r»Mne«IitatiM!,  and  tliat  :  his  unimd,  and  considered  the  cn^at  li-rc^r 
it  was  only  the  mu'M'm  ron.spfjui-nce  of  tlie  (to  which  she  was  now  exposed,  alarmed  i!^ 
wounds  of  th*»  a*lfriir.-d."    To  this  testimony  '  by  hor  own  consciousness,  and   by  the  throat- 

'     K.      • 

Mr.  Allen  re[»Ii<fl  viith  'i  Hncor,  that  '*lhe  Vis-  (  enin;!  speeches  of  the  whole  body  of  thf  Hj- 
count  de  Chitti-.iu\nnw\  is  a  man  of  eloquence  f  s^uenots.  who  woiiM  not  belie\e  that  the  a:- 
and  imaj^i nation,  hut  how  far  he  is  (pialified  }  quebuse  had  been  dischanred  by  an  a5<as«ii: 
for  hifltoricil  invf-ttirration  we  have  yet  to  ^  employeil  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a«  she  ha.: 
learn.  It  woidil  liave  l>een  more  satisfactory  (  persuailed  herself  that  she  could  make  then 
if  be  had  j>iibliMhe<l  the  documents  which  <  believe,  had  recourse  to  the  kins:,  and  ex- 
convinced  him  that  the  massacre  was  the  \  horti^  him  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  general 
result  of  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  ad-  <  massacre  which  followed.  *Vedendo  la  re* 
Diiral's  life."  Viscount  Chateaubriand  sub-  )  gente  che  I*  amiraglio  non  moriva,  e  vedendo 
scquentlj  communicated  the  extracts  arid  ( a  qtianto  pericolo  si  era  esposta*  et  della  pnv 
«^..*«g  which  he  had  madclo  Sit  James  NVaiCiV- S 'v^^  ^Qtao!c\AaaL  ioMi^ietiU.  et  dalle  iiisolente 
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pmrole  che  lucivano  da  tutta  la  Ugonottcria, )  Had  he  died  immediately,  no  one  else  would 
che  in  modo  alcuno  voile  accommodarsi  a  ere-  (  have  perished.  But  he  did  not  die ;  and  they 
dere,  che  V  archibusata  ibsse  stata  tirata  da )  began  to  expect  some  great  evil :  wherefore, 
inaidiatore  mandato  dal  duca  d'  Alva,  secondo }  closeting  themselves  in  consultation  with  the 
che  sempre  lei  si  era  persuasa  de  dover  dare  S  king,  they  determined  to  throw  shame  aside, 
loro  a  credere,  si  volse  al  R^,  escortandolo  a )  and  to  cause  him  to  be  assassinated  together 
laucciaione  seguita  di  tutti.'  S  with  the  others:  a  determination  which  was 

**It  appears  that  the  cardinal  secretary,  in  )  carried  into  execution  that  very  night.' — 
his  answer  to  this  despatch — probably  on  ac-  s  *  Tutte  le  coae  che  si  saranno  lette  del  archi- 
count  of  the  different  reports  current  in )  busata  e  morte  del  Amiraglio,  diverse  da 
Rome — put  to  the  nuncio  several  questions  (  quelle  che  io  gli  scrisse,  col  tempo  si  accor- 
respecting  the  cause,  the  authors,  and  the  cir- ;  giera  se  slano  vere.  Mad.  la  Regente  venuta 
comstances  of  the  massacre.  Salviati.  in  ?  in  differenza  (diffidenza?)  di  lui,  risolvendosi 
reply,  wrote  two  notes  on  the  22d  of  Septem- )  pochi  giomi  prima,  gli  la  fece  tirare,  e  senza 
ber.  In  the  first  he  says,  *  with  regard  to  the )  saputa  del  Re,  ma  con  participatione  di  M.  di 
thzee  points,  1^.  who  it  was  that  caused,  and  ( Angiu,  di  Mad.  de  Nemours,  et  di  M.  di 
for  what  reason  that  person  caused,  the  arque- }  Guisa,  suo  figlo.  £  se  moriva  subito,  non  si 
buse  to  be  discharged  at  the  admiral ;  2^.  and  s  ammazzava  altro :  e  non  essendo  morto,  e  du- 
who  it  was  to  whom  the  subsequent  resolution  /  bitando  lei  di  qualche  gran  male,  ristringen- 
of  80  numerous  a  massacre  must  be  ascribed ;  (  dosi  con  11  Re,  deliberono  di  buttare  la  ver- 
S®.  and  who  were  the  executors  of  the  mas- )  gognada  banda,  e  di  farlo  ammazzare  insieme 
aacre,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  lead-  (  con  li  altri :  c  quella  nottc  istessa  fu  mandato 
era ;  I  know  that  I  have  already  sent  you  an  )  a  esecutione.' 

account,  and  that  in  that  account  I  have  not  ?  *'  Evidence  more  satisfactory  than  this  we 
fallen  into  the  least  error.  If  I  have  omitted  S  cannot  desire,  if  we  consider  the  situation  of 
to  mention  some  other  particulars,  the  chief  ^  the  writer,  the  object  for  which  he  wrote,  and 
reaflon  is  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  the  truth  S  the  time  and  opportunity  which  he  possessed 
in  this  country.* — «  Clii  facesse  tirar  Tarchibu- )  of  correcting  any  error  that  might  have  crept 
griata  all*  Amiraglio,  et  per  che  causa,  et  a  chi  ( into  his  previous  communication:  and  (h>m 
si  debba  attribuire  1*  ultima  risolutione  dell* )  this  evidence  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  gene- 
amazzamento  di  tanti,  e  quali  fussino  gli  exc-  ( ral  massacre  was  not  originally  contemplated, 
cutori  con  il  nome  di  capi  principali,  io  so  d* )  but  grew  out  of  the  unexpected  failure  of  the 
haver  gliene  scritio,  et  che  non  mi  sono  gabbato  I  attempt  already  made  on  the  life  of  the  admi- 
punio.  E  se  ho  lasciato  di  scrivere  alcuni  altri  >  ral.'* — Vol.  iii.  App.  pp.  419-422. 
partiere,  n*  e  stato  potissima  causa  la  difficolta  (  Our  observations  have  extended  to  such  a 
che  e  in  questo  paese  a  ritrovare  la  verita  ;  length  that  we  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion, 
delle  cose.'  /  In  the  course  of  this  paper  we  have  endeavored 

«*  This  passage  was  written  in  ordinary  S  to  point  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  of  Dr. 
characters :  but  he  wrote  the  same  day  in  )  Lingard*s  merits,  as  they  happened  to  attract 
cipher  the  following  repetition  of  his  former  (  our  notice.  We  had  at  first  some  intention 
statement : — *  Time  will  show  whether  there  /  of  giving  a  brief  summary  of  all  his  leading 
be  any  truth  in  all  the  other  accounts  which  (  characteristics ;  but,  as  on  reconsideration  we 
you  may  have  read,  of  the  wounding  and  the  )  believe  that  no  summary  could  be  sufficiently 
death  of  the  admiral,  that  differ  from  what  I  ( comprehensive  and  minute  to  do  justice  to 
wrote  to  you.  The  queen  regent,  being  grown  )  his  merits,  we  shall  express  our  feelings  much 
jealous  of  him,  came  to  a  resolution  a  few  (  better  by  declaring  that  this  work  is  the  best 
days  before,  and  caused  the  arquebuse  to  be  j  history  of  any  country  that  it  has  ever  been 
discharged  at  him  without  the  knowledge  of)  our  fortune  to  peruse,  and  that  it  is  our  de- 
the  king,  but  with  the  participation  of  the )  liberate  conviction  that  a  combination  of  all 
Duke  of  Aojou,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Ne- )  the  literary  men  in  the  universe  could  not  pro- 
iDOurs,  and  of  her  son  the  Duke  of  Guise.  ( duce  a  better. 
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A    CHILD'S   FIBST    IMPRESSION   OF   A   STAB. 

Shb  hid  been  told  tbat  God  made  all  the  stan 
That  twinkled  up  in  heaven,  and  now  she  stood 
Watching  the  coming  of  the  twilight  on. 
As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world. 
And  this  were  its  first  eve.    She  stood  alone 
By  the  low  window,  with  the  silken  lash 
Of  her  soft  eye  upraised,  and  her  sweet  mouth 
Half  parted  with  the  new  and  strange  delight 
Of  beauty  that  she  could  not  comprehend — 
And  had  not  seen  before.    The  purple  folds 
Of  the  low  sunset  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 
That  looked  so  still  and  delicate  above. 
Filled  her  young  heart  with  gladness ;  and  the  eve 
Stole  on  with  its  deep  shadows,  and  she  still 
Stood  looking  at  the  west  with  that  half  smile. 
As  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  her  heart. 
Presently,  in  the  edge  of  the  last  tint 
Of  sunset,  where  the  azure  sky  was  mixed 
With  the  faint  golden  mellowneas,  a  star 
Stood  suddenly.    A  laugh  of  wild  delight 
Burst  from  her  lips,  and  putting  up  her  hands. 
Her  simple  thoughts  broke  forth  expressively— 
"  Father,  dear  Father,  God  has  made  a  star !" 


Translated  rrom  the  French. 

THE    LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY. 

Chapter  VI.  ;  self  sufficiently  pure  to  present  herself  at  the 

,^  ..„.,.     .  {  table  of  the  holy  of  holies.    Already  had  ihe 

Virtue  in  nil  Us  splendor.  (  ,   ,  ..      .         *  r  u  i  -«j 

^  )  sounded  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  soul,  and 

MABY  had  just  attained  her  twelfth  year,  /  with  penitential  tears  deplofed  the  slight  fanlti 
and  had  not  yet  made  her  first  commu-  S  with  which  she  had  to  reproach  herself.  Somt 
nion.  The  countess  was  unwilling  for  her  to  /  days  before  receiving  the  celestial  manna,  she 
perfonn  that  holy  action  until  she  was  well  (  went  to  seek  the  countess.  With  a  pensive  air 
prepared,  and  fully  capable  to  appreciate  its  )  she  appeared  before  her  mother.  ThecountM 
importance.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  say,  (  embraced  her,  told  her  to  sit  down,  and  asksd 
with  what  care  the  pious  child  disposed  her  )  what  rendered  her  so  sad. 
heart  for  the  reception  of  that  august  sacra-  (  **  I  fear,"  replied  Mary,  **  that  I  am  not 
ment.  Her  life  had  been  truly  pious ;  in  )  worthy  to  approach  the  holy  table." 
eveiytiung  she  evinced  a  tender  love  of  her  c  *<  No  one,  indeed,  my  daughter,"  Mid  the 
Divine  Master*  bat  still  she  did  not  think  her-  v  countess,  **  is  worthy  to  reeeiTe  the  adorable 
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ly  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  in  ( mised  the  countsM  to  write  to  her  as  ofles 
r  unworthiness  that  the  greatness  of  the )  as  possible.  In  tha  beginning  be  kept  his 
\  consists.  He,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  (  word.  She  received,  from  time  to  time,  let- 
oet  High  has  deigned  to  become  the  nour- !  ters  brought  bj  knights  whose  wounds  had 
iment  of  ungrateful  and  sinful  man.  He  )  forced  them  to  leaye  the  military  service ;  but 
■esaw  t&at  Christians,  unworthy  of  the  name,  ( after  a  while  she  heard  no  more  from  her  hus- 
>uld  profane  the  sacrament  of  his  love ;  still )  band.  Tears  rolled  by,  but  no  messenger 
did  not  hesitate,  because  he  knew  that  the  (  presented  himself  to  tell  her  whether  the  noble 
)ly  Eucharist  was  a  source  of  graces  for  ^  count  still  lived,  or  whether  he  had  fallen  in 
thful  souls,  whose  love  repaid  him  for  the  ( the  field  of  battle.  She  was  inconsolable, 
trages  of  the  impious.  He  has  commanded  .  and  belieyed  that  Egenolfe  had  indeed  been 
it  man  should  come  and  receive  him ;  so  (  slain  by  the  Massulmen.  Suddenly  a  report 
r  dear  child,  be  not  troubled ;  hasten  with  ( was  spread,  that  the  flower  of  the  Alsacian 
re  to  your  good  Master;  it  is  he  who  calls  /  nobility  had  perished  in  an  ambuscade,  which 
u  to  his  table,  present  yourself  with  con- 1  a  body  of  Arabs  had  prepared  for  them,  and 
ence  at  the  altar  of  our  Divine  Saviour;  I  /that  Egenolfe  had  remained  dead  upon  the 
Lieve  you  are  prepared  to  receive  him  as  \  field  of  battle. 

nrthily  as  one  of  his  creatures  can  be."  )     This  rumor,  which  the  countess  too  easily 

"  I  should  like  to  dispose  myself  better,  and  (  believed,  heightened  her  grief.  She  shed  a 
r  that  purpose  I  ask  you  a  favor.*'  )  torrent  of  tears,  shut  herself  up  in  her  apart- 

•'  What  is  it  my  daughter  ?*'  )  ments,  refusing  to  see  any  one,  in  order  that 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  present  me  with  a  new  ( she  might  give  full  scope  to  her  sorrow.    But 
MS  for  my  first  communion  ;  but  to  give  the  /  notwithstanding  her  prohibition,  Mary  sue- 
iney  to  the  poor.    I  will  be  contented  with  ( ceeded  in  gaining  admittance  to  her. 
9  one  that  I  wear  on  feast  days,  and  thus  I J     <'  Mother,"  said  she,  throwing  herself  in 
all  contribute  to  a  good  action."  (  her  arms,  "  why  do  you  shut  yourself  up  in 

The  countess  pressed  little  Mary  in  her )  this  manner  ?  Do  you  then  not  wish  to  see 
us,  and  wept  with  delight,  so  happy  was  ( your  daughter  ?  What  has  she  done  to  for- 
e  to  behold  these  excellent  dispositions.  \  feit  your  love  ?  Formerly  you  were  so  kind 
*■  I  will  grant  you,"  she  answered,  "  a  part )  as  to  confide  to  her  all  your  troubles ;  you 
your  request.  I  shall  send  in  your  name  \  called  her  your  dear,  your  cherished  child, 
lum  of  money  to  the  poor,  but  I  do  not  wish  )  and  now  you  refuse  to  see  her  ?  Do  you  then 
ereby  to  deprive  you  of  the  dress  which  I  \  believe  that  your  daughter  does  not  keenly 
ve  ordered."  /  feel  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained?    Oh, 

Mary  was  delighted  beyond  expression,  on  ( my  mother !  do  not  afflict  her  more,— 4t  would 
iming  that  her  mother  would  interest  the  )  be  to  render  her  doubly  disconsolate,  llie 
or  in  the  great  action  she  was  about  to  per-  (  countess  could  not  resist  the  expression  of  so 
rm.  From  that  moment  she  thought  that }  much  love.  Those  caresses  so  simple,  that 
saTOO  would  bless  her  pious  desires,  and  that  { grief,  the  tears  of  the  virtuous  child,  made  such 
e  would  make  a  good  first  communion.  \  an  impression  on  her  heart  that  she  yielded,  and 

Some  days  after,  she  indeed  participated  in  )  allowed  her  to  remain.  For  a  long  time  the 
at  banquet  ofthe  ineffable  love  of  Crod,  whose  (tears  of  the  mother  and  daughter  flowed  in 
light  is  to  be  with  the  children  of  men.  By  )  unison ;  each,  however,  endeavored  to  suppress 
is  participation  with  the  body  and  blood  of  s  her  own  grief,  lest  she  should  afflict  the  other. 
ills  Christ,  she  laid  the  foundation  of  her  /  At  length,  the  countess  said,  "  One  consola- 
ture  happiness ;  she  drew  thence  strength  \  tion,  my  dear  child,  I  have  in  the  excess  of 
practise  virtue  and  remain  faithful  to  her  /  my  troubles,  and  that  is  to  see  that  you  par- 
imises  to  God.  She  soon  had  occasion  to  <  ticipate  in  my  sadness.  Heaven,  in  afflicting 
inifiMt  in  all  their  brilliancy,  the  sentiments  )  us,  does  not  permit  us  to  be  tempted  beyond 
Tirtue  which  influenced  all  her  actions.  ( our  strength ;  friendship  and  filial  piety  come 
[^unt  Egenolfe,  at  his  departure,  had  pro- )  to  console  us,  and  with  religion,  pour  their 
Vol.  I.— Ko.  11.  8x 
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wJutary  balm  into  our  hearts.  The  blow  |  One  evening  Mary  was  seated  by  her  nde. 
which  has  just  fallen  upon  mo,  is  no  doubt  •  The  flickering  lamp  threw  a  pale  light  wpoa 
severe,  but  I  hope  the  Lord  will  assist  me  to  ;  the  bed  of  the  countess.  The  young  giri  wm 
support  it,  and  render  it  profitable  to  my  sal-  \  praying  and  could  not  suppress  her  sizlis, 
vation."  '  ^^^  countess  was  apparently  in  a  sweet  slep;, 

••  You  would  do  wrong,  my  dear  mother, '.  and  Mar}*,  profiting  by  the  moment,  silently 
to  be  too  much  dejected;  it  is  by  no  means)  bent  her  knees,  and  taking  a  crucifix  in  h-er 
certain  that  my  father  is  dead.  This  report .  hands,  she  said:  **  Omnipotent  God!  save  my 
which  has  spread  so  suddenly  over  the  countr)', )  mother;  thou  alone  canst  do  it,  and  in  thyas- 
may  have  no  foundation.  Who  knows  but  ^  sistancc  I  place  my  hopes.  Hear  the  prayen 
that  he  whom  we  lament  still  lives  in  the  )  of  a  child  for  her  beloved  mother.  Tboc 
enjoyment  of  health,  and  that  lie  will  return  '  knowest  how  dear  she  is  to  me  I  Are  her 
i«in  and  change  our  sadness  into  joy."  (days  already  numbered?       Ah  I   if  thou  <ie- 

"You  endeavor,  my  child,  to  divert  my )  mandest  a  victim,  strike  me,  but  spare  dt 
grief;  I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,  (  virtuous  mother.  As  for  me,  I  am  only  i  use- 
but  every  thing  tells  me  that  my  husband  is )  less  being  on  earth ;  I  have  done  no  v^\ 
dead ;  I  cannot  entertain  the  hope  of  his  re-  (  but  why  must  she,  whose  life  is  so  usei'd, 
turning."  )  who  lives  only  to  render  those   happy  wbo 

"To  God  every  thing  is  possible,  my  dear ?  approach  her,  why  must  she  be  so  soon  re- 
mother  ;  frequently  he  plunges  us  into  aiilic-  \  moved  from  this  world  ?  .  .  .  "     She  wouli 
lion,  to  load  us  aRcrwards  with  his  favors  ; )  have  continued,  but  grief  would  allow  her  :o 
his  goodness  is  infinite,  why  should  we  de-  \  say  no  more, 
spair  of  seeing  my  father?"  )     Her  mother,  who  had  heard  every  word, 

**  You  flatter  yourself  with  illusions,  Mary ;  (  began  to  weep.  The  child  approached,  aod 
alas !  at  your  age  people  know  little  of  the )  their  tears  were  mingled.  At  length  the 
world,  they  have  not  yet  been  broken  by  mis-  (  countess,  taking  the  hand  of  Mary,  said  to 
fortunes,  and  on  this  account  they  are  deceived  )  her :  **  My  dear  child,  I  see  that  all  will  sooa 
by  illusive  hopes."  ?  be  closed  for  me  in  this  world.     The  woaal 

The  certainty  which  the  countess  enter-  \  which  the  death  of  my  husband  has  made  in 
tained  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  worked  )  my  heart  will  never  be  healed.     I  wish  I  we.t 
strongly  upon  her  health,  she  fell  sick,  and  \  able  to  repay  the  services  which  you  haw 
was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed.    Mnry,  con- /  rendered  me  during  my  sickness,  and  wbidi 
vinced  that  this  sickness  only  proceeded  from  \  you  still  render  me ;  I  wish  .  .  .  .  " 
grief,  did  everj'  thing  in  her  power  to  raise  >     *•  I  entreat  you,  mother,"  cried  Mary,  in* 
her  hopes  and  her  courage.    Day  and  night  ( terrupting  her,  "  not  to  speak  thus,  for  yoa 
she  remained   by   her  bedside,  showing  so  )  pierce  my  heart.     Ought  a  mother  to  sj^^ak 
much  aflfection,  that  she  often  caused  her  mo-  ?  of  acknowledgments  to  her  daughter?    Ii  ix 
ther's  tears  to  flow.    Xow  she  administered  \  not  a  duty  for  children  to  take  care  of  their 
to  her  the  remedies  which  the  physician  pre- )  parents  ?    Has  not  God  made   it  an  express 
scribed;  now  she  sought  to  divert  her  atten-  ( commandment  iu  his  holy  law  ?" 
tion,  by  relating  a  story  from  the  Old  Testa-)      "You  call  me  your  mother,  dear  .Mair" 
ment ;  again  she  would  read  to  her  a  passage  (  That  name  ...    Ah  ! — must  I  lift  the  veil 
lirom  the  Gospel;  in  a  word,  the  pious  child )  that  covers  a  secret  which  I  would  prefer  to 
left  no  means  untried  to  comfort  her,  whose  \  carry  to  the  tomb  ?    Mary !  .  .  .  .  Yes>,  God 
txistence  was  as  dear  to  her  as  her  own. )  knows  how  much  I  love  you!     Tell  me,  hare 
Notwithstanding  her  assiduous  care,  the  sick  \  you  the  fortitude  to  learn  ....'* 
lady  grew  no  better.    Her  indisposition  was  S      «  What  ?  ...  Oh  God  !  speak,  mother,  ais 
changed  into  a  melancholy  languor,  and  every  r  I  not  your  daughter?*' 
thing  gave  them  reason  to  fear,  that  her  mind,  (      At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of 
being  so  deeply  affected,  would  entirely  de-  f  the  greatest  anxiety,  the  yoong  child  bust 
ttaoj  her  constitution.  '  v\\\a  a.  flood  of  lean.    A  Mlau  saJence  mjc- 
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ied«d ;  neither  dared  to  speak.  Mary  feared )  change  the  will  of  your  fiitber.  So  be  not 
leam»  the  countess  to  reveal  too  much.  ( troubled  about  the  future.  Should  I  die,  with 
o  pen  could  describe  the  anxiety  of  those  )  this  document  well  known  to  your  brothers, 
ro  hearts,  so  worthy  of  each  other.  Rcclin- }  you  will  present  yourself  before  the  council 
:g  upon  her  mother,  Mary  awaited,  in  )  of  the  family  to  assert  your  rights,  and  should 
wathless  suspense,  the  revelation  of  the  se-  /  the  world,  in  which  you  will  occupy  a  bril- 
let  which  the  countess  had  hitherto  con-  \  liant  position,  not  please  you,  the  monasteries 
smlod  from  her.  Every  minute  seemed  a)  of  Andlau,of  Hohembourg,or  of  Masseneauz, 
mod  of  indescribable  length.  But  a  few  s  are  at  hand,  and  the  worthy  abbesses  of  those 
loments  before,  she  believed  herself  the  /  houses  will  receive  you  in  the  number  of  their 
raster  of  the  count  of  Ribeaupierre,  the  (  canonesses." 

eiieu  of  a  respectable  name ;  and  now — she  )  This  announcement  struck  poor  Mary  with 
mred  to  continue  her  questions  about  her  ?  astonishment,  not  that  she  felt  chagrined  §be 
rigin,  and  still  she  wished  to  know  all.  At }  not  being  the  countess  of  Ribeaupierre,  but 
ngth,  unable  longer  to  remain  in  that  state )  because  she  regretted  not  to  be  the  daughter 
r  ancertainty ;  **  Oh,  my  dear  mother,*'  she  (  of  her  to  whom,  alter  God,  she  owed  every 
ried,  *'  or  if  I  am  no  longer  permitted  to  call )  thing.  There  she  stood,  immovable,  unable 
oa  by  that  sweet  name,  madam,  I  beseech  s  to  speak,  with  her  arms  around  her  mother's 
ra  to  let  me  know  the  secret  which  your )  neck.  The  reader  may  easily  suppose  what 
oodness  has  until  now  concealed.  Fear  no-  (  was  then  passing  in  the  soul  of  that  little  or> 
ling,  tell  me  the  truth,  and  should  I  even  be  ;  phan,  whose  affections  were  so  cruelly  blight- 
bliged  to  quit  this  castle  and  take  up  my  <  ed,  whose  future  prospects  were  destroyed, 
srelling  in  an  humble  cottage,  it  is  of  little  )  and  whose  early  idea  of  her  own  situation  in 
nportance,  put  an  end  to  my  trouble."  }  life,  now  proved  vain  illusions.    Her  preco- 

The  countess,  deeply  moved  by  this  scene, )  cious  mind  foresaw  what  awaited  her  in  the 
ithered  her  strength,  and  at  length  said : )  world.  Till  then  she  had  found  so  many 
Dear  Mary,  if  the  name  of  mother  has  been  S  charms  beneath  what  she  had  believed  her 
» this  day  so  sweet  to  you,  be  assured  that  it )  paternal  roof;  simple  and  confiding,  she  had 
M  been  equally  agreeable  to  me  to  hear  that  i  loved  the  object  which  her  heart  told  her  she 
ama  pronounced  by  so  amiable  a  daughter. )  ought  to  cherish ;  a  tender  plant,  she  had  at* 
'our  candor,  your  modesty,  your  obedience,  i  tached  herself  to  the  stout  oak,  which  lent 
le  attachment  which  you  have  always  mani-  /  her  strength,  and  protected  her  against  the 
lated  for  me,  have  rendered  me  happy,  and  a  (  storm ;  now,  torn  from  the  soil  which  had 
MNisand  times  have  I  desired  to  be  the  mo- )  nourished  her,  she  was  to  live  in  a  foreign 
lerof  a  daughter  in  every  respect  like  your- ( land — she  found  herself  an  orphan.  And 
lAL  Listen :  my  husband  brought  you  one )  what  would  those  riches  of  which  they  spoke, 
ay  to  the  castle,  having  found  you  in  the  cell  (  avail  her  ?  Could  the  heart  of  a  mother  be 
f  the  venerable  Rodolph,  before  whose  door  ;  replaced  by  that  metal  at  whose  shrine  blind 

00  had  been  placed  by  unknown  hands  .  .  "  (  mortals  worship  ?    Can  the  possession  of  gold^ 
••Oh  heaven !'*  cried  the  young  girl  in  des- )  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  the  honors  of  the 

air,  •*  shall  I  then  never  know  my  parents  ?"  |  world  be  a  compensation  for  the  affections 

*«Be  not  afflicted,  my  child:  in  default  of) which  unite  children  to  their  parents?    Can 

our  real  parents,  you  have  others,  who  have )  that  sweet  happiness  which  is  found  in  the 

dopted  you.    In  the  box  which  is  placed  j  intimate  relation  with  those  to  whom  we  owe 

1  the  great  armory,  among  the  archives  of ;  our  being  be  redeemed  by  the  gratification  of 
le  castle,  will  be  ibund  the  act  of  your  adop-  ( the  senses  ? 

on,  written  by  our  worthy  chaplain,  and  (  Such  were  the  reflections  which  agitated 
gned  by  twenty  knights.  My  husband  |  Mary.  The  countess  too  was  greatly  moved  | 
laced  that  act  under  the  patronage  of  the  <  she  regretted  that  she  had  unveiled  this  mys^ 
lurch  of  Stnsboutg ;  the  censures  of  the )  tery,  and  still  she  felt  herself  bound  to  inforiQ 
hureb  would  Ml  on  him  who  wmiki  dare  to  \  the  young  giri  of  her  true  situation,  in  Qtdn 
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not  to  expose  ber  to  a  sad  disappointment,  in  S  Frequently  approach  the  sacraments;  by  psr- 
case  she  herself  should  be  removed  by  death. )  ticipating  in  these  sources  of  grace,  you  will 
After  some  moments  of  silence,  the  orphan  J  find  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  impetuos- 
again  took  hold  of  the  feverish  hand  of  the  )ity  of  your  passions.  Learn  to  moderate  you 
countess.  )  desires,  and  know  that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  the 

•*  The  secret  which  you  have  revealed  to  ^  nobles  of  this  earth  are  not  greater  than  the 
ma,"  she  said,  "  informs  me  that  I  am  not  so  ( rest  of  men,  and  that  the  riches  and  dignities 
happy  as  to  be  indebted  to  you  for  my  exist- )  on  which  they  rest  their  pretensions,  are  but 
ence;  but  still  I  will  not  cease  to  love  you,  (  vile  dust  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  oar 
and  you  will  permit  me,  I  hope,  always  to  \  eternal  destiny.  Never  forget  that  there  ii 
call  you  mother.  This  news  ha.s  been  a  deep  /  another  life,  for  which  alone  we  have  bees 
wound  to  my  heart;  but  I  submit  to  my  lot,  (  created,  and  of  which  the  present  life  is  bats 
and  I  shall  redouble  my  aifecticn  to  show  you  )  shadow ;  and  that  we  shall  one  day  gather  in 
that  in  receiving  a  poor  orphan  into  your  cas- 1  the  next  life,  the  fruits  of  our  virtues  in  this. 
tie,youhavenotharboredanungratefuIchild.*' j  Be  mild  and  good  to  all  men;  they  are  aU 
Tears  would  not  allow  her  to  continue.  (  your  brethren ;  above  all,  be  compassioosis 

The  countess,  much  weakened  by  this  )  to  the  poor,  and  never  belie  that  ancient  repo- 
tcene,  embraced  her  daughter,  and  begged  \  tation,  which  your  ancestors  the  lords  of  Ri- 
her  to  take  some  repose.  Mary  obeyed  and  ^  beaupierre  enjoyed,  being  alwayv  called  the 
resumed  her  seat.  )  fathers  of  the  poor.    There   is   among  ym 

(an  orphan,  whom  your  father  adopted;  sn 

;  angel  of  virtue,  an  oniament  of  her  sex,  Miiy 

CHAPTxa  VII.  (  has  given  you  so  admirable  an  example,  thst 

— .    „  }  I  do  not  hesitate  to  propose  her  to  yon  ss  s 

(  model.     Ah !   when  my  eyes  are  closed  is 

Iif  the  certainty  that  her  husband  had  )  death,  do  not  drive  her  away — she  is  your  as- 
lallen  in  the  wars  against  the  infidels,  and  \  ter.  She  has  so  many  claims  on  your  affec- 
that  before  long  she  too  would  pay  the  debt  ^  Uon,  that  it  would  be  a  horrible  barbarity  to 
of  nature,  the  countess  the  next  day  called  )  render  her  unhappy.  From  my  tomb,  I  woold 
her  two  sons  to  her  bedside  to  make  known  (  rise  up  against  him  that  would  dare  to  iojnrs 
to  them  her  last  will.  "You  see,  my  chil- )  the  daughter  of  my  adoption;  believe  me, 
drea,'*  she  said  with  a  feeble  voice,  "that  I  (  God  will  punish  him  who  will  act  contrary  to 
am  going  soon  to  join  your  father  in  a  better )  my  desires — I  will  say  my  positive  orden. 
world.  You  would  still,  no  doubt,  have  need  (  Allow  her  to  follow  her  vocation  in  peace; 
of  me ;  but  since  God  disposes  otherwise,  we  )  and  whether  she  stays  in  the  world,  or  enteis 
must  adore  his  decrees  and  obey  his  holy  will.  I  a  monastery,  protect  her;  to  you  particularly 
You  will  inherit  a  splendid  fortune ;  divide  it )  Maximillian,  to  you  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
like  brothers,  and  remember  that  union  is  a '  I  recommend  her." 

treasuremore  valuable  than  all  the  gold  of  the)       While    the    countess    was    thus    making 
world.     Never  let   foul  jealousy    and    that )  known  her  wishes  to  her  sons,  one  of  the 
odious  rivalship,  so  fruitful  in  tragic  events, )  servants  entered  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
cause  disunion  between  you ;  let  not  discord  )  the  venerable  Rodolph,  who  desired  to  speak 
with  its  flaming  torch  disturb  your  peace ;  J  to  her.    The  countess  requested  her  sons  to 
always  bear  in  mind  that  religion  is  a  code  of)  retire.    The  holy  old  man,  leaning  upon  a 
peace  and  love,  and  tliat  dissension  between  c  stick,  entered  and  saluted  the  lady.  His  conn- 
brothers  is  a  great  crime  in  the  sight  of  God. )  tcnance  beamed  with  joy;   one  would  have 
Be  &ithful  to  the  voice  of  that  holy  religion,  \  thought  him  a  messenger  of  heaven,  sent  to 
which  only  seeks  the  happiness  of  men ;  re-  \  announce  some  agreeable  tidings.    He  placed 
gard  it  as  a  tender  mother ;  practise  what  it  ?  himself  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  said  with 
commands  and  be  not  contented  with  a  barren  \  a  faltering  voice,  "I  come,  madam,  to  give 
f^th;   faith  without  works  is  a  dead  l^\3cv.)  ^ow^gwyViA'iia.    The  Lonl  baa  tried  yooftr 
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long  time;  but  be  baa  not  abandoned  you.  S  thousand  questions,  told  bis  sons  that  after 
e  whom  you  lament,  is  about  to  be  restored )  dinner  he  would  relate  all  his  adventures  and 
»  you ;  he  ....  "  s  misfortunes,  on  condition  the  countess  should 

«« Oh,  gracious  heaven !"  cried  the  countess,  /  consent  to  hear  them.  The  good  lady  herself 
I  a  transport, "  can  it  be  true  ?  Is  my  husband  (  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  the  adventures  of 
live?  Oh,  Kodolph!  do  not  trifle  with  me. )  her  husband ;  having  risen  from  the  table,  fol- 
!*eil  me,  where  is  he  ?  But  no ;  that  is  not  ( lowed  by  his  sons,  Rodolph,  the  Chaplain, 
OOTible.    Egenolfe  is  dead."  )  Mary,  and  other  guests,  he  commenced  his 

•*  Egenolfe  lives,  and  you  will  have  the  con-  (  story  in  these  words. 
olation  to  see  him.*'  S     **  Our  voyage,  my  friends,  was  at  first  very 

^Whilst  the  pious  anchorite  was  thus  en- )  happy.  We  arrived  at  Venice,  and  there  em- 
eavoring  to  prepare  the  countess,  the  castle  \  barked  in  the  galleys  of  that  fomous  republic, 
saoonded  with  a  thousand  cries  of  joy  and  )  Our  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-two  vessels,  filled 
ive.  Twenty  voices  cried  out  at  once :  (  by  a  crowd  of  English,  French,  and  German 
'  Long  live  Egenolfe,  our  master!  Peace  and  )  nobles,  to  whom  were  also  added  some  Ita* 
ttfypiness  to  our  beloved  count  !*'  Suddenly  I  Hans.  Amidst  canticles  and  prayers  we 
be  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  Ege-  }  weighed  anchor.  The  spectacle  presented  by 
toife,  in  a  simple  coat  of  mail,  advanced  to-  ?  this  assemblage  of  ships,  over  which  floated 
rards  the  bed,  on  which  his  unfortunate  wife  \  the  banners  of  so  many  diflferent  nations,  was 
ras  lying.  The  joy  which  he  experienced  on  )  truly  imposing.  We  ploughed  the  Mediter- 
eeing  his  cherished  spouse  again,  did  not  ( ranean  with  full  sails,  and  soon  measured 
lermit  him  to  notice  the  paleness  of  her  face, )  with  the  eye  the  vast  plains  of  that  sea,  whose 
ler  ghastly  features,  and  that  colorless  fore-  (  surface  then  so  beautiful  and  smooth,  bore  the 
lead,  on  which  death  had  already  imprinted  )  appearance  of  a  mirror.  We  were  charmed 
lis  murderous  fingers.  Too  happy  to  find  her  I  at  the  sight  of  those  calm  waters,  which  re- 
live, be  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  )  fleeted  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun ;  each  undu- 
ler  to  bis  heart.  His  virtuous  wife,  a  victim  j  lation  multiplied  the  glowing  orb  in  so  won* 
o  her  conjugal  affection,  summoned  the  little  )  derful  a  manner  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
Irtngth  which  remained,  to  return  her  hus-  /  thousand  suns.  What  delightful  sensations 
land's  marks  of  love.  Tears  sealed  that  in-  (  we  experienced  in  traversing  that  vast  ele- 
erview,  which  alas !  was  to  be  followed  by  )  ment,  especially  on  beholding  the  magnificent 
tn  eternal  separation.  At  length,  after  the  ( spectacle,  which  presented  itself  in  the  even- 
irst  efiusions  of  afl^ection,  the  count  fell  back )  ing,  when  the  hemisphere  was  covered  with 
vith  fright.  He  perceived  the  greatness  of  s  light  clouds,  sporting  on  the  wings  of  the 
be  loss  which  he  was  about  to  suffer.  Ko- )  winds,  and  when  the  greyish  vapors  rising 
lolph  perceived  the  impression  which  the  {  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  presented  a  con- 
ligfat  of  his  lady  had  made  on  the  count ;  then  )  fused  appearance  of  mingled  night  and  day, 
lolnted  to  heaven,  where  all  human  sufferings  (  admirably  contrasted  with  the  declining  spien- 
vill  bave  an  end.  Egenolfe  understood  him )  dor  of  the  sun.  Oh,  my  friends !  one  must 
lad  concealed  his  grief.  \  behold  the  sea  to  conceive  well  its  g^randeur 

The  return  of  the  count  and  of  some  of  his  )  and  sublimity ;  we  must  cross  the  water  now 
nen  at  arms,  reanimated  all  at  the  castle,  and  ;  so  calm,  now  so  terrible,  to  admire  the  great- 
scited  again  the  joy,  which  had  so  long  been  S  ness  of  God,  whose  power  is  no  where  more 
lanished  from  its  walls ;  but  earthly  joy  is )  conspicuous  than  in  the  waves  which  he  has 
Nilj  a  mist,  which  soon  must  vanish.  \  created. 

In  the  meantime  a  repast  was  prepared.  /  «  We  soon  beheld  the  moon  shining  in  all  its 
Sodolph,  the  holy  solitary,  for  once  was  wil-  (  beauty.  That  lovely  orb  threw  her  rays  of 
ing  to  lay  aside  the  austerities,  which  he  had )  light  on  the  sparkling  water,  rui&ed  by  the 
wactised  for  thirty  years,  and  consented  to  sit  \  evening  breeze.  Her  beauty  shone  brilliantly 
it  the  table  of  the  count.  Each  one  soon  j  on  the  surfkee,  whilst,  like  a  majestic  <^e(aTi^ 
ook  his  place,  and  the  count,  pressed  by  a  (  she  slowtj  ascended  \!tie  \\«w«tA.  '^vt  tvs%^ 
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reflected  by  the  vast  surface  of  the  waters,  (  **  At  the  tight  of  that  city,  which  recalls  tD 
were  lost  in  immensity.  Nothing  troubled )  every  Christian  heart  recoUections  the  most 
that  calm,  that  magic  silence  of  nature  ;  the  (  delightful  and  the  most  heart-rending,  a  tboa- 
crew,  struck  dumb  with  admiration,  were  )  sand  reflections  rushed  upon  my  mind.  That 
standing  upon  the  deck,  all  were  wrapt  in  the  (  city,  once  the  queen  of  cities,  the  mistress  of 
same  thoughts,  all  bowed  before  the  power  of )  nations,  the  abode  of  prophets,  the  object  ef 
the  Creator,  and  paid  homage  to  that  Being  of  I  celestial  favors, — afterwards  sullied  by  a  hat- 
beings,  who  had  embellished  this  universe  with  \  rible  deicide,  by  that  crime,  which  standi 
so  much  magnificence.  /  alone  in  the  records  of  the  world,  scarcely 

**  The  voice  of  the  priests  soon  after  in-  ( offered  a  shadow  of  her  departed  grandev. 
vited  us  to  prayers.  Kneeling  before  our  )  She  has  been  deprived  of  her  gloiy ;  her  htt 
God,  we  sent  up  our  petitions  to  the  eternal  ( bowed  down  to  the  dust,  presented  but  few 
Father,  and  recited  most  beautiful  prayers, )  traces  of  her  ancient  splendor ;  the  ligfatniB^ 
which  echo  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  re-  ?  had  passed  over  her  guilty  head,  and  were  it 
peating.  Never  did  prayer  have  so  many  S  not  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  Man-God,  Jeran- 
charms  for  me,  as  on  that  delightful  even- }  lem  would  at  the  present  day  be  but  a  decajei 
ing,  when  warriors  and  sailors  adored  together  S  and  deserted  ruin. 
the  same  Master,  and  with  emulation  blessed  )     « I  went  with  the  other  soldiers  of  Ji 


his  goodness  and  his  love.**  ^  Christ,  to  pay  my  veneration  to  the  places 

secrated  by  his  august  presence.    To  tellyoi 

what  I  experienced  at  the  sight  of  the  holy 

Chapter  VIII.  )  places  where  so  many  sacred  objects  were  es- 

«-«     p    ..J.  ( closed,  would  be  impossible.  For  a  long  time  I 

remained  prostrate  on  the  sacred  pavement  of 
««  Atter  a  pleasant  voyage  of  three  weeks,**  I  the  holy  sepulchre,  where  every  thing  told  oe 
continued  the  count,  "  we  landed  in  Pales-  \  of  the  infinite  love  of  a  God  made  man;  ibra 
tine,  where  our  brothers-in-arms  received  )  long  time  my  tears  flowed  at  the  recollectioB 
us  with  enthusiasm.  Our  arrival  was  anx-  S  of  the  death  of  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father; 
iously  desired,  for  the  Christians  stood  in  need  )  my  soul  was  full,  and  my  heart  overflowed 
of  assistance,  their  forces  having  been  greatly  (  with  the  liveliest  joy,  when  I  at  length  had 
diminished  by  the  battles,  which  they  were  )  the  happiness  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
obliged  incessantly  to  fight  against  the  infidi'ls.  (  before  the  very  tomb,  where  was  laid  the  Tic> 
After  a  few  days  rest,  we  were  compelled  to  )  tim,  immolated  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
take  up  arms,  having  been  attacked  by  a  ?  "  With  redoubled  vigor,  ready  to  sufferevoy 
horde  of  Mussulmen,  who  endeavored  to  force  >  tiling  for  my  Divine  Master,  I  again  took  vp 
our  camp.  The  engagement  continued  two  ?  arms.  For  twenty  months  my  life  was  spent 
days ;  the  barbarians  only  retired  when  the  S  in  continual  combats.  Every  day  it  became 
ground  was  strewed  with  their  dead,  and  they  )  necessary  to  struggle  with  the  infidels.  In* 
saw  themselves  repelled  on  every  side.  I  had  ( ccssantly  occupied  in  harassing  us,  the  savage 
the  good  fortune  to  remain  unhurt  in  that  first )  enemies  of  the  Christian  name  surprised  as 
action,  but  many  of  my  companions-in-arms  ( when  we  least  expected,  laid  snares  for  of. 
were  severely  wounded ;  even  some  of  them  )  cut  off  our  supplies,  carried  away  our  forage^ 
died  in  consequence.  ( and  inflicted  on  us  so  much  injury  that  we 

"The  day  after  the  battle,  we  reconnoitred  )  were  subjected  to  unheard  of  privation.  How 
the  country  in  our  vicinity.  The  Turks  had  dis-  (often,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  burning  suOi 
appeared,  carrying  ofl*  with  them  their  wound- )  without  water,  in  a  country  desolated  and 
ed  and  their  baggage.  We  were  obliged  to  ( changed  into  a  solitude,  we  believed  that  oor 
bury  their  dead,  so  as  not  to  expose  ourselves  )  last  hour  had  come ;  and  yet  we  escaped  as  it 
to  the  contagious  diseases  of  that  region.  We  ?  were  by  a  miracle  from  so  many  disasters ! 
afterwards  penetrated  the  country  and  went  to  S  *<  It  was  Easter  day.  The  sun  had  just  ap* 
Jerusalem.  )  peared  in  the  east,  and  seemed  by  his  splendor 
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wish  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  triumph,  {  hausted  by  the  privations  which  we  endured 
lich  the  Man -God  had  obtained  on  that  day )  for  so  long  a  time,  we  would  have  repelled 
er  death  and  over  hell.  Already  the  whole  ( them  and  victory  would  have  crowned  our 
mp  was  in  motion  ;  each  one  saluted  the  ;  courage.  In  a  few  minutes  the  battle  became 
fautiful  orb,  and  turned  his  first  thoughts  (  general.  Such  confusion  followed,  that  the 
wards  the  true  Sun  of  justice  and  of  grace, )  ranks  could  no  longer  be  kept,  and  each  acted 
tiose  vivifying  light  dispelled  the  darkness  (  as  he  thought  best.  Self-preservation  actuated 
the  mind,  whose  goodness  and  tender  afiec- )  each  individually;  the  orders  of  the  command- 
in  for  ungrateful  men  made  every  heart  pal- )  ers  were  disregarded;  the  disorder  was  at  its 
ttte  with  love.  Already  the  Levites  were  pre- (  height.  Death  swept  without  distinction  his 
rini^  the  altar  to  offer  thereon  the  holy  victim. )  destructive  scythe  over  the  excited  multitude, 
beady  the  smoking  censers  gave  forth  their  \  and  the  conquering  infidels  only  laid  down 
ligfatful  perfume,  as  if  to  purify  the  war- )  their  arms  when  they  found  no  resistance. 
nt.  Already  were  heard  the  sacred  canti-  (  **  After  having  fought  for  a  long  time,  I  fell 
My  repeated  by  the  echo  of  the  mountains, )  wounded  from  my  horse,  and  became  insensi- 
iwn  the  advanced  guards  gave  the  cry  of  (  ble.  When  sensibility  returned,  I  was  lying 
arm.  At  the  same  time,  we  beheld  upon  S  in  a  tent,  and  my  wound  had  been  dressed. 
9  flOTTOunding  heights  an  innumerable  mul- )  It  was  no  doubt  to  the  brilliant  armor  which 
nde  of  Mussulmen,  brandishing  their  swords  ( I  wore  that  I  owed  this  favor ;  they  expected 
d  tiieir  javelins,  and  uttering  savage  cries.  /  alai^e  ransom  for  me.  The  battle  was  over; 
le  clashing  of  arms,  the  reflection  of  the  ( the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  were  killed 
rs  of  the  sun  from  their  armor,  formed  a )  or  wounded ;  scarcely  a  few  hundreds  saved 
Hdng  contrast  with  the  silence  and  the  im-  ( themselves  by  flight,  and  took  shelter  in  a 
nn^  gravity  of  our  camp.  The  chiefs  of )  forest,  whence  they  were  soon  after  driven. 
>  infidels  arrested  for  a  moment  the  impetu-  (  "  I  inquired  where  I  was.  <  You  are  near 
ty  of  their  headlong  phalanxes,  whilst  ours  )  Bethlehem,*  replied  an  old  slave,  <  the  pris- 
iglit  to  inspire  us  with  courage,  feigning  to )  oner  of  Ali  Mahomed.'  I  asked  him  many 
ipise  that  horde  of  barbarians.  They  ask )  other  questions,  which  he  pretended  he  was 
estioDS,  they  look  at  each  other,  they  are  )  unable  to  answer.  However,  he  took  care  of 
certain  what  course  to  follow.  Should  they  (  me ;  and  after  a  month  of  suflerings,  more  or 
lit  without  delay  ?  Should  they  finish  the  /  less  violent,  I  found  myself  in  a  condition  to 
ly  sacrifice  which  was  begun  ?  Such  were  I  leave  my  bed.  Until  that  day  I  had  only  two 
i  questions  which  were  put,  but  which  no )  opportunities  to  see  my  master ;  he  was  al- 
s  had  the  courage  to  answer.  I  ways  at  war,  and  only  returned  when  he  had 

«However,theattitudeoftheenemybecame)  obtained  some  booty.  One  day  he  came  to 
ire  and  more  threatening.  They  occupied  /  me  early  in  the  morning,  and  with  a  searching 
tile  passages,  they  closed  every  avenue ;  Uook,  said:  *  Listen,  chief  of  the  Christians! 
ery  thing  proves  that  on  that  day  they  were  )  You  are  in  my  possession  by  the  right  of  war. 
termined  to  make  a  last  effort  to  destroy  the  )  If  you  wish  to  ransom  yourself,  for  one  thou- 
iristians,  and  to  avenge  tlieir  numerous  de- )  sand  pieces  of  gold  I  will  give  you  your  liberty. 
its.  At  a  signal  from  the  priests,  the  whole  (  Your  fate,  therefore,  is  in  your  own  hands.* 
mj  of  Christ  bent  their  knees,  and  implored  j  "  <  I  thank  you,  sir,*  said  I, '  for  your  kind- 
I  assistance  on  that  day  which  was  to  have  I  ness.  Although  the  sum  you  demand  is  rather 
'  to-morrow  for  many  of  our  number.  The  j  exorbitant,  I  will  pay  you,  if  you  will  allow 
ibop  recited  some  prayers  over  the  deeply  /  me  the  means  to  correspond  with  my  brother 
•cted  crowd;  they  all  arose,  and  each  took  (  Christians,  in  order  that  they  may  either  ad- 
e  place  assigned  him  for  the  combat.  )  vance  the  necessary  money,  or  ask  it  of  my 

^  Soon  alter  the  conflict  began.  The  Mussul-  \  wife.*  The  Turk  smiled,  but  answered  nothing, 
in  threw  themselves  upon  us  likt  blood- )  *<  Permission  to  correspond  with  my  friends 
nty  tigers.  They  were  twenty  thousand  (  was  never  granted.  My  condition,  without 
inst  four ;  and  still,  had  we  not  been  ez- )  being   afflicting,   became  from  day  to  day 
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more  painful.    I  could  not  stir  without  being  )     *•  Yei,  religkm  ii  the  only  consolation  for  tiit 
itrictly  watched.      Fatigue  and  disgust  at- )  afflicted ;  without  it  I  never  could  have  sup- 
tended  me.     The  remembrance  of  a  cher- 1  ported  my  misfortunes,  I  should  have  faltai 
ished  family,  the  privation  of  the  succors  of )  under  the  weight  of  my  afflictions,  disgraced 
religion,  and  the  thousand  torments  of  the  ( my  life  by  a  base   apostacy,  denied  Jesoi 
soul,  inseparable  from  captivity,  added  to  my  /  Christ's  virtue,  my  name,  my  family  and  mj 
trouble.    Sad  months  passed  on ;  I  knew  not  (  ancestors  ;   but   covered    by  her   protectuf 
what  to  think  of  the  conduct  of  my  master,  /  a^gis,  I  supported  myself  amid  the  evib  wfaid 
who,  without  being  a  tyrant,  showed  a  great  j  assailed  me.    Blessed  a  thousand  times  be  the 
indifference  for  me,  and  seemed  to  furnish  )  Lord,  for  having  given  to  man  so  poweiftli 
with  regret  the  food  which  I  received.  s  comforter.    At  the  moment  when  I  tboogtt 

**Some  time  after  I  was  taken  from  my  soli-  \  every  thing  lost  for  me,  and  when  I  bad  it* 
tude,  end  under  au  escort  of  two  Arabs,  was  {  nounced  the  hope  of  recovering  my  libotf, 
conducted  beyond  the  mountains  into  the )  death  suddenly  felled  my  master.  £tbj 
principality  of  Antioch.  My  master  had  sold  \  thing  was  in  consternation.  The  slaves  bioki 
me  to  a  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  that  coun-  ( their  chains,  and  profiting  by  the  first  do- 
try,  despairing  of  ever  receiving  my  ransom.  ^  ments  of  trouble  caused  by  this  event,  tkey 
Here  commenced  a  new  em.  To  tlie  ennui  ( fled,  and  had  the  generosity  to  ask  me  to  •► 
in  which  I  languished  before  suddenly  sue- )  company  them.  I  was  not  long  in  decidiag- 
ceeded  a  kind  of  life  in  which  I  had  a  thou-  S  They  conducted  me  to  St.  John  d*Acre,wfaflc 
sand  afflictions  to  bear.  I  was  obliged  to  per- }  I  again  saw  my  brother  Christians,  to  my  is- 
ibnn  a  thoiAand  menial  offices  and  frequently )  expressible  delight  Touched  by  the  recitii 
to  pass  the  day  working  under  a  burning  sun.  ( of  the  attentions  which  I  received  from  ay 
The  least  infraction  of  the  orders  I  had  re-  )  conductors,  they  gave  them  a  handsoaie  R- 
ceived,  was  punished  either  by  the  bastinado,  s  ward,  and  loaded  me  with  marks  of  tender* 
which  was  applied  at  the  soles  of  my  feet,  or )  ness.  I  passed  one  month  in  that  city,  wbeit 
by  the  privation  of  a  part  of  my  food,  already  S  my  most  urgent  business  was  to  recoacik 
insufficient.  My  health  began  to  sink  under  ?  myself  to  God  by  a  g^ood  confession,  and  to 
so  many  privations,  but  here  again  my  afflic-  S  participate  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  baviBg 
tions  were  increased.  Instead  of  care,  I  re- }  been  so  long  deprived  of  that  sweet  consoli- 
ceived  only  reproaches,  and  more  than  once  S  tion.  Ah !  how  happy  was  I,  when,  for  tbt 
the  stick  raised  over  my  head,  taught  me  to  }  first  time  entering  the  temple  of  God,  I  w 
know  both  the  cruelty  of  the  Mussulmen  and  ( enabled  to  assist  at  the  august  sacrifice  of  Ibi 
their  implacable  hatred  to  the  Christian  name. )  altars,  and  adore  our  divine  Master  with  tte 
*  Become  a  Mussulman,*  said  my  master,  one  (  rest  of  the  faithful !  My  stay  at  St.  Joka 
day,  *  and  you  will  be  better  treated.'  An  en- ;  d*Acre  was  prolonged  beyond  my  inteotida; 
ergetic  *  No,*  was  the  only  answer  I  made,  ( no  vessel  was  ready  to  sail  for  Europe,  aid 
and  my  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  whence  I  ex- ;  six  weeks  rolled  by  before  I  could  depart  At 
pected  assistance,  were  filled  with  tears  at  ( length  we  embarked,  and  after  a  dangcnei 
once  bitter  and  delightful.  )  voyage,  I  again  saw  the   Adriatic  sea,  «■ 

*(  God  who  never  abandons  his  own,  at  last  /  which  I  had  formeriy  experienced 
took  pity  on  me ;  he  restored  me  to  health,  { so  agreeable,  and  I  set   foot  in  that 
and  gave  me  strength  to  bear  all  the  evils  )  Venice,  where  every  thing  enchanted  me  aocv- 
which  oppressed  me.    I  pass  in  silence,  my  s     **  The  Lord  has  blessed  me  by  permitting  at 
friends,  a  thousand  vexations  and  a  thousand )  to  see  you  all  again.    May  he  add  this  cm 
acts  of  ill  treatment  which  I  had  to  undergo,  (  blessing,  to  allow  us  to  enjoy  for  a  long  tiat 
and  I  hasten  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  trou- )  the  happiness  of  domestic  peace,  one  of  fk 
bles.    You  yourselves  can  form  an  idea  of  (chief  goods  of  man."    But  in  piononedi; 
what  I  had  to  suffer  during  the  twelve  years  }  these  last  words,  hit  sad  looks  wiDdeied  to  ki 
of  my  captivity.    If  I  ever  felt  the  influence  ( wife,  whose  death  he  fbieHiw  was  sooi  ^ 
of  religion  it  was  in  thai  \T^'\ii%  a\Vua\\oii.        ^va^girate  them. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN.  \  of  the  Church,  face,  in  the  midst  of  torments. 

From  the  London  Tablet.  )  the  cruelest  death  for  Jesiis  Christ  in  testi- 

i  OF  THE  Propagation  or  the  ( mony  of  their  fidth.'  Desolation  still  reigns 
Faith.    Jii/y,  1842.    No.  19.  /in  those  once  flourishing  missions,  and  upon 

aye  just  received,  but  too  late  for  any  (  which  the  Catholics  looked  with  so  much  satis- 
ned  notice,  the  last  number  of  this  in- )  faction.  Their  eyes  behold  now  only  ruins  in 
le  periodical.  It  is  exclusively  occu-  ( those  places  where  lately  they  saw  chapels, 
ith  the  missions  of  the  East — ^Tong- )  churches,  colleges  and  the  pious  asylums  of 
iam  and  China ;  and  about  these  mis> }  penance  and  prayer.  It  is  affiicting  to  think 
:  contains  the  most  interesting  details.  { that  the  fourteen  hundred  churches  or  chapels 
uiers  will  be  much  edified  with  the  )  of  Tong- King  and  the  four  hundred  sanctuaries 
ig  meium^  of  the  condition  of  the  Tong- s  of  Cochin-China  have  disappeared.  More 
ission,  a  victim  as  it  has  been  to  such  )  than  fiflycommunitiesofrelig^ous  women  have 
I  and  almost  exterminating  persecu- 1  been  broken  up.    Whole  villages  have  been 

)  destroyed.  The  housei  of  God.,  as  well  as  the 
er  so  much  blood  spilled  for  the  faith,  ( colleges,  no  longer  exist.  Only  a  few  pupils 
lers  will,  no  doubt,  ask  where  is  now  ;  receive  in  secret  some  lessons  from  the  mis- 
lamite  Church,  whose  misfortunes  and  (  sionaries,  who  are  hid  in  caverns  or  wretched 
have  so  strongly  excited  the  feelings  S  holes.  Others  have  quitted  their  miserable 
liration  of  their  brethren  in  Europe. )  country,  and  have  been  sent  to  the  general 
Dewing  statement,  presented  to  the  )  college  of  Pulo  Pinang.  We  must  say,  such 
■  of  the  Association  by  the  directors  )  grezt  misfortunes  demand  of  us  new  and  con- 
Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions,  will  i  siderable  sacrifices. 

3iown  the  actual  condition  of  those  /  *'  We  have,  however,  gentlemen,  the  conso- 
Jif,  such  as  the  persecution  has  ren-  ( lation  to  announce  to  you,  that,  in  the  midst 

)  of  snch  great  ruin  and  suffering,  sixteen 
ording  to  the  news  that  has  lately  (  French  missionaries,  having  at  their  head  the 
OB  from  Tong- King  and  Cochin-China,  )  generous  bishops  of  Metellopolis  and  Acan- 
tion  still  rages  in  those  missions.  We  ( thus  (Drs.  Cuenot  and  Retord),  remain  full 
ttnred  to  hope  that  the  death  of  Minh-  ?  of  zeal  and  courage,  together  with  about  a 
that  Nero  of  Annam,  would  put  an  ( hundred  native  priests,  and  more  than  four 
be  cruel  war ;  but  you  have  learned  )  hundred  and  twenty  catecbists,  without  count- 
s' aorrow  that  his  successor  walks  in  s  ing  a  much  more  considerable  number  of 
I  of  the  tyrant.  The  prisons  are  per- )  other  co-operators  of  the  second  order,  who 
filling  with  confessors.  Quite  re-  ( are  permanent,  and  preside  at  prayer  in  the 
foof  our  colleagues,  the  Rev.  Messrs. }  villages,  he.  We  are  thus  happy  to  tell  you, 
d  Berneux,  have  been  taken  and  car-  ( that  in  spite  of  this  long  and  violent  persecu- 
n  cage  to  the  capital.  Several  native  )  tion,  several  hundreds  of  adults  are  baptized 
and  some  catecbists  have  suffered  /  every  year,  and  several  thousands  of  children 
om,  others  linger  in  dungeons.    Thus,  { of  infidel  parents. 

te  words  of  the  common  father  of  the  )  **  Permit  us  to  add  again,  that  the  blood  of 
in  his  Encyclical  letter  of  the  18th  of  s  so  many  martyrs,  the  sufferings  of  the  con- 
ler,  *  those  countries  still  reek  with  the  )  feasors,  the  holy  intrepidity  of  our  colleagues, 
'  the  sacred  pastors,  and  of  the  disci-  s  the  generosity  and  constancy  of  the  neophytes, 
o,  renewing  the  examples  which  dis- )  and  the  continual  prayers  which  are  offered 
ed  in  a  special  manner  the  first  ages  (  up  throughout  the  Catholic  world  for  the  per- 
..I.— No.  11.  8y 
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secuted  Annaroite?,  make  us  hope  for  tranquil  c  trate  themselves  before  tiie  infant  God«  and 
days  for  these  afflicted  missions."  )  sinj^ing  until  morning,  the  praises  of  the  Sa- 

The  foliowini:  passages  will  furnish  a  most  \  viour  who  is  born  for  us.  Oh  !  if  the  Chris- 
interesting  supplement  to  the  martyrdom  of  Jtians  of  Europe,  who  live  in  comfort,  were 
Father  Perboyre,  of  whose  frijchtful  and  aj^on-  >  to  see  what  a  gjeat  number  of  neophytes, 
izing,  but  happy  death,  we  gave  an  account  ^  now  chained  in  several  towns  of  my  vicariate, 
some  months  bark :  )  have  been  suffering  lor  a  year  back  ;  if  they 

••God  has  not  left  unpunished  the  cruelty  of  ^  were  witnesses  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of 
oar  enemies.  The  viceroy,  who  had  made  so  )  our  missionaries,  in  the  sad  circumstances  in 
fierce  a  war  upon  us,  had  flattered  himself |  which  we  are  placed;  I  doubt  not  but  that 
that  he  could  utter/y  destroy  the  Christian  )  they  would  blush  at  their  delicacy,  and  tbi^ 
religion ;  he  advanced  towards  this  end  by  ^  animated  with  a  more  ardent  love  for  Jesai 
trampling  not  only  on  every  human  feeling, )  Christ,  their  model,  as  he  is  ours,  they  woaU 
but  even  the  laws  of  the  empire  :  nothing  was  >  endeavor  to  enter  by  the  narrow  way  into  tbc 
sacred  in  his  eyes,  provided  that  the  apostacy  ^  kingdom  of  God. 

of  some  of  our  brethren  rewarded  his  criminal )  "  The  heroism  of  the  mother  of  the  Macbi- 
ezertions.  But  what  are  the  counsels  of  men  I  bees  has  been  here  revived  in  the  heart  of  t 
against  the  designs  of  the  Lord  ?  At  the  time  )  Chinese  neophyte.  Her  only  son  was  ac- 
tbat  the  tempest  was  most  menacing,  the  holy  (  cused  before  the  tribunal  of  Ping-iao-tientd 
•ee  created  for  this  mission  a  second  vicariate :  S  professing  a  religion  proscribed  by  the  empe- 
Italy  was  sending  us  new  apostles,  and  the )  ror,  and  upon  his  own  confession  be  wu 
disgrace  of  the  mandarin  was  preparing  at  \  bound  and  led  to  prison.  The  judge  fd» 
Pekin.  The  innocent  blood  of  Father  Per- )  presided  at  the  arrest  of  the  young  man,  ei- 
boyre  was  crying  out  against  the  tyrant,  who  I  amined  also  the  women  who  were  present, 
hoped  to  draw  from  it  a  title  to  the  favor  of)  to  know  if  they  were  Christians;  their  answer 
the  prince ;  the  pagans  themselves  denounced )  in  the  affirmative  placed  him  in  much  em- 
his  cruelty  to  the  emperor ;  another  governor )  barrassment,  because  it  was  not  possible  to 
came  to  take  his  place,  and  he  himself,  ac- )  make  them  apostatize ;  this  he  comprehcuded 
cused  in  his  turn,  was  juridically  degraded  -  by  the  energy  of  their  refusal ;  and  he  did  not 
by  the  royal  commissioners,  on  the  6th  of)  wish  to  send  them  to  prison,  lest  he  should 
January,  1841,  banished  from  China  which  (  make  more  noise  and  more  victims  than  be 
his  barbarity  had  disgraced,  and  transported  ,  desired.  In  his  vexation  he  satisfied  himself 
forever  to  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  (  with  describing  with  a  stick  a  circle  aroond 

**  The  justice  of  the  emperor  extended  no  )  a  young  girl  who  was  kneeling  before  him. 
further.  Our  confessors,  both  catechists  and;  (In  China  it  is  the  custom  to  kneel  before 
faithful,  men  and  women,  continue  still  to  ;  the  judge  who  examines  the  accused.)  *If 
bear  their  chains  for  the  adorable  name  of)  you  quit  this  circle,'  said  he  to  her, 'it  will 
Jesus  Christ:  confounded  with  the  greatest  {  be  a  proof  that  you  have  apostatized;*  and  be 
criminals,  they  are  so  strongly  fastened  every  )  then  retired.  Alter  his  departure  every  one 
night  with  chains,  sealed  to  a  stone  in  their ;  withdrew,  except  the  young  girl,  whom  tbe 
dungeon,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stir ;  fear  of  abjuring  her  faith  kept  on  her  knecf, 
a  foot.  Nevertheless,  by  a  special  protection  J  fixed  within  the  narrow  space  to  which  tbe 
of  God,  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  )  ro<l  of  the  mandarin  had  confined  her.  A 
chief  town  of  the  province  obtained  on  Christ- }  secretary  of  the  mandarin,  curious  to  know 
mas  night,  1840,  a  favor  which  the  jailers  (  what  the  innocent  captive  would  do,  returned, 
were  unable  to  refuse  to  their  urgent  entrea- )  and  finding  her  still  in  the  same  place  and  tbe 
ties:  their  chains  were  so  far  relaxed  Uiatthey  (  same  attitude,  he  desired  her  to  rise  and  go 
were  at  liberty  to  kneel.  It  was  truly  a  sight )  away.  *No,*  she  answered;  *  I  would  rather 
to  delight  the  angels,  to  see  those  pious  Chris-  ^  die  than  take  one  step.'  <  The  mandarin  did 
tians  esteeming  themselves  happy  at  being  )  not  speak  seriously,' said  he.  •It  is  no  mat- 
able,  in  the  darkness  of  their  prison,  to  pros-  ^  ter,'  she  replied ;  •  I  heard  his  words  and  I 
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do  not  know  his  intentions.'  The  secretary  )  laments  much  less  the  sufferings  he  endures 
pressed  her  for  a  long  time,  without  being )  than  the  dangers  to  which  his  faith  is  still 
able  to  obtain  a  different  reply ;  he  then  ef*  \  exposed. 

faced  the  line  that  his  master  had  traced,  and  )  "  The  pious  mother  soon  heard  of  the  vic- 
the  young  girl  quitted  the  spot.  \  tory  of  her  son  :  filled  with  joy  at  his  triumph, 

**The  young  man  whose  arrest  had  given  )  she  with  all  her  heart,  returned  thanks  to 
rise  to  this  incident  was  brought  before  the  (  God,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord, 
minister  of  justice,  who,  after  having  to  no  )  The  wife  of  the  young  exile  is  still  alive, 
purpose  urged  him  to  apostatize,  passed  from  }  with  her  two  children,  her  poverty  is  extreme ; 
persuasion  to  tortures,  and  had  him  beaten  on  (  but  she  hopes  in  him  who  protects  the  widow 
tlM  face  with  rods,  but  without  shaking  the  )  and  the  orphan.'* 

firmness  of  the  confessor.  He  was  then  shut  (  Nice  Pickings. — The  subjoined  returns  of 
op  in  a  horrible  prison,  where  long  sufferings  )  the  receipts  of  the  various  religious  societies 
weakened  his  courage.  When  the  energy  of  (in  England,  would  appear  almost  incredible, 
his  mind  had  abandoned  him,  together  with  )  were  they  not  vouched  for  by  undoubted  au- 
his  physical  strength,  some  of  his  relatives  ?  thority.  The  gross  amount  is  astonishing 
and  friends,  who  were  pagans,  came  to  visit )  when  we  consider  that  it  is  contributed  year 
him :  moved  with  a  false  compassion  at  the  )  afler  year.  Yet  with  all  these  abundant  means 
miMrable  state  in  which  they  found  him,  they  S  of  doing  good,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  no 
besought  him  to  abjure,  at  least  outwardly, )  pagan  nation  has  been  converted  by  them  to 
the  £uth  for  which  he  was  wasting  his  youth  ( the  Christian  faith,  and  the  mass  of  the  £ng- 
and  life.  <  Atler  all,'  said  they,  *your  heart )  lish  population  are  described  by  the  bishop  of 
will  stiU  belong  to  your  God ;  being  restored  (  Oxford  as  little  better  than  pagans. 
to  your  family,  you  will  be  more  free  than  ) 

ever  to  serve  him.'  His  mother  soon  heard  of  j  ^«<^^^  of  Religions  and  Benevolent  hutiiu- 
tbe  perfidious  counsel  which  a  blind  friend- )  Uona/br  the  paH  year. 

■hip  was  giving  to  the  confessor.    She  was /African  Civilization  Society,...  jC8,692  10    8 

deeply  afflicted  on  account  of  it    Her  faith  S  Aged  Pilgrim's  Friend, 1,600    6    6 

enabled  her  to  understand  far  differently  the  )  Anti-Slavery, 2,840  17    4 

trae  interest  of  her  son.    She  sent  for  a  de-  ( Baptist  Missionary, 22,727    2    2 

▼eted  Christian,  and  besought  him  to  carry  )  Baptist  Home  Missionary, 5,158  16    5 

without  delay  to  the  prisoner  this  sublime  ex- 1  Baptist  Irish, 2,800    0    0 

bortation  :  *  My  son,  it  is  for  heaven  thai  I  )  Baptist  Colonial  Missionary, 507    9    1 

brought  you  into  the  world;  until  this  mo- )  Bible  Translation,  (Baptist) 1,600    0    0 

ment  you  have  realized  all  my  expectations  ;  \  British  and  Foreign  Bible, 95,095    4    8 

if  you  had  the  weakness  to  betray  them,  I )  British  and  Foreign  Sailors' 2,500    0    0 

would  deny  you  as  my  child  ;  I  could  no  Ion-  (  British  and  Foreign  School 7,080  18    8 

ger  recognize  my  blood  if  it  ceased  to  be  )  British  and  Foreign  Temperance,.l,100    0    0 

Christian.    My  son,  in  losing  your  God  you  (  British  Reformation, 1,508  14  10 

would  lose  also  your  mother.    But  I  will,  on  )  Christian  Knowledge 90,476    0    0 

the  contrary,  acknowledge  you,  though  you  )  Christian  Instruction 1,428    8    9 

were  in  the  tomb,  when,  as  a  martyr  of  thai  (  Church  Missionary 98,592    7    9 

God  who  has  vouchsafed  to  expire  on  an  infa- )  Church  of  Scotland  Missionary,...4,677    8    0 

mous  cross  for  your  salvation  and  for  mine,  I  ( Jewish  Mission, 5,839    9  11 

should  receive  into  my  arms,  with  veneration, ) Colonial, 4,160    0    0 

your  corpse  in  the  stiffness  of  death.'  ( Education  Scheme,...  .5,684  17    2 

*«  These  words  restored  to  the  young  man  )  Church  Pastoral  Aid, 18,900    0    0 

his  courage,  which  was  failing  him ;  he  re- )  Colonial  Church 1,900    0    0 

sisted  all  the  solicitatioDSy  as  well  as  the  tor-  s  Colonial  Mission, 2,200    0    0 

tures  of  the  judges,  and  was  condemned  to  /  District  Visiting, 250    0    0 

perpetttal  banishment  to  Tartary,  where  he  ( Foreign  Aid,. . .  ^ 1,958    0    Q 
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Hibernian, £7,060  0  0 

Home  &  Col.  Infant  School,  1841,.  1,005  7  4 

Home  Missionary, 9,402  4  0 

Irish, 4.136  0  0 

Irish  Evangelical,  about 2,000  0  0 

Jews,  for  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the 24,699  8  9 

Jews,   Operative    Converts*    In- 

sttlution, 799  0  0 

LondoQ  City  Mission, 5,534  18  11 

London  Missionary, 80^74  0  2 

Loid'8  Day  Observance, 513  4  0 

Moravian  Missionary 10,651  9  9 

National  School,  annual  subscri- 
bers, about 6,000  0  0 

Naval  and  Military  Bible, 2,809  0  0 

New  Brit,  and  For.  Temperance,.2,137  6  10 

Newfoundland  School, 3,470  0  0 

Peace, 768  0  0 

Prayer  Book  and  Homily, 2,496  8  1 

Protestant  Association, 1,376  0  0 

Religioat  Tract 56,014  8  1 

Sailor's  Home, 2,811  0  0 

Scottish  United  Secession  Mis- 
sion Fund, 4,196  14  9 

Sunday  School  Union, 10,241  9    7 

Suppression  of  Intemperance, 908  15  0 

Trinitarian  Bible 2,201  14  0 

Wesleyan  Missionary, 101,618  2  4 

Total, £721,512  11    9 

or  upwards  of  three  miliums  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars. That  such  a  sum  should  be  collected 
every  year,  speaks  well  for  the  zeal  of  the 
contributors,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
good  sense. — N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 

The  Church  in  Russia. — The  persecu- 
tions commenced  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia ) 
against  his  Catholic  subjects  have  only  served  I 
to   increase    their  number.    In   the  city  of) 
Warsaw  alone  no  less  than  four  hundred  Jews  I 
abjured  Judaism  and  embraced  the  Roman ) 
Catholic  religion  in  the  course  of  1841.    The 
number  of  those  who  conformed  to  the  Greek 
schism    was    comparatively  small,  although 
great  advantages  are  held  out  to  the  Israelites 
who  embrace  the  religion  of  the  state,  whilst 
those  who  become  Catholics  have  nothing  but ) 
persecution  to  expect.   This  is  a  singular,  but 
by  no  means  an  isolated  fact  in  the  history  of 
itttolennee.'^London  AUas. 


We  find  iQ  the  l%toers,  a  letter  dated  8L 
Petersburg,  the  27tfa  August,  in  answer  to  as 
article  of  the  Quolidienne  on  the  Pope*s  allo- 
cution, relative  to  the  situation  of  the  Catho- 
lics in  Russia,  in  which  the  em]>eror  was  de- 
scribed as  personally  opposed  to  the  system 
of  persecution  pursued  towards  them  during 
the  last  four  years.  **I  have  lived,"  writes 
the  correspondent  of  the  Unicers,  **  amooe 
Russians  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  aod  I 
must  say,  to  their  credit,  that  I  never  met  one 
who  did  not  deplore  the  barbarous  acts  of 
their  government.  1  heard  ministers  of  state 
openly  express  their  sorrow  at  seeing  tfac 
emperor  persist  in  so  impolitic  and  cruel  a 
system,  and  blush  at  the  amount  of  torture 
indicted  on  the  unhappy  Catholics.  The  Rm- 
sian  clergy,  the  council  of  the  empire,  tbc 
senate,  nobility,  people,  and  the  diiferent  bo- 
dies of  the  state  unite  in  condemning  a  policj 
which  is  only  worthy  of  the  Scythians. 
Count  Strogonoff,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, lost  his  portfolio  last  year  because  ht 
would  not  sanction  the  spoliation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Catholic  Church.  Count  Ben- 
kendorf  was  nigh  ^ling  likewise  into  dis- 
grace for  having  taken  some  interest  in  the 
fsie  of  several  victims  of  this  persecntifla. 
Notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of  a 
female  friend,  to  whom  he  is  entirely  devoted* 
Count  Nesselrode,  so  powerful  at  court,  w« 
afraid,  some  time  ago,  to  beg  pardon  from  tbe 
emperor  for  a  poor  mother  who  was  throws 
into  prison  after  her  children  had  t>een  wrested 
from  her  in  order  that  they  might  be  Itroaglit 
up  in  the  Russian  religion.  Finally,  to  nn 
Princess  Wolchensky,  and  obtain  for  her  pe^ 
mission  to  go  into  exile,  the  empress  was  o6- 
liged  to  interfere  and  throw  herself  at  the  ieet 
of  the  emperor.  His  majesty  has  repeatedh 
declared  that  his  mission  is  to  destroy  Pokmm 
and  Domnas  vobiscum. — >.  Y.  Freeman's  Jov. 

The  Church  of  SwiTZKRLAND.—We 
glean  the  following  information  principal!)^ 
from  the  Union  CalkoUgue  and  the  Unwn* 
of  different  dates : — 

The  Cath<dic  movement  which  is  now  so 
extensively  going  on  in  Switzerland,  is  a  r^ 
action  against  anotlMr  DovraieDt  of  an  ia- 
pious  and  revolotidiary  chancter,  the  of* 
spring  of  the  Revoltttioo  of  July,  18K1.   At 
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tiat  period,  men  of  order  and  probity  were  )  ous  protasts  of  all  the  bishops,  monasteriet 
amoved  from  places  of  power,  and  irrelig:ion, )  and  governments  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  in 
eresy  and  anarchy  gained  a  triumph.  For  a  \  unison  with  the  sentiments  publicly  expressed 
»w  years  only  was  the  Catholic  standard  up- '  by  his  holiness,  must  awaken  the  zeal  of  the 
ome  by  the  most  energetical  inhabitants  ofs  most  timid.  The  renewal  of  the  debates  will 
lelvetia ;  they  had,  no  doubt,  to  encounter )  be  confidently  awaited.  A  Swiss  correspon- 
ery  great  obstacles,  as  in  several  parts,  par-  s  dent  of  the  Union  Calholique  states,  that  *<It 
icularly  in  Argovia,  the  revolutionary  auda-  /  is  useless  to  expect  the  least  concession  from 
ity  increased.  Argovia,  however,  is  now  ( the  faction  which  is  now  in  power,  even  if  the 
ftlaced  in  an  embarrassing  predicament — the )  whole  world  should  petition  it  to  grant  jus- 
aoderate  Protestants  voluntarily  incline  to-  ( tice.  Force  alone  can  conquer  the  pride  and 
irards  the  Catholics,  whilst  the  latter  have  re- )  obstinacy  of  that  sect  which  is  cowardly 
:o¥ered  all  their  former  posts  and  influence,  (  enough  when  it  beholds  real  danger,  but 
ibd  take  advantage  thereof  to  recall  the  )  which  is  arrogant,  cruel  and  pitiless,  when  it 
Tue  principles  of  order,  justice  and  human-  (  has  only  to  dread  official  documents.  For  my 
,ty.  The  government  of  Argovia  has  sup-  )  part,  I  cannot  imagine  by  what  a  tots^  want 
pressed  several  convents  in  that  canton,  con- )  of  sound  policy  France  does  not  seize  this 
jvy  to  the  federal  guarantee  and  the  twelfth  {  opportunity  to  regain  a  solid  and  honorable 
paragraph  of  the  fundamental  pact.  The  )  influence,  by  openly  protecting  the  Catbolie 
Hflhops  and  the  monastic  superiors  all  over  \  party,  which  has  always  been  attached  to 
Lhe  confederation  have  energetically  protested  )  France.  Heaven  above  knows  what  perma* 
igainst  the  acts  of  the  Argovian  government,  (  nent  kind  of  order  will  be  yet  established  ia 
which,  however,  possesses  a  number  of  ad- )  Switzerland ;  but  at  the  present  moment  the 
herentB.  I  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  restore  honest  men 

The  nine  cantons  which  demand  the  re-es-  )  to  power,  and  to  remove  the  radicals — in  other 
fcibliflhment  of  the  Argovian  convents  are  all  \  words,  the  terrorists  of  1793." 
the  Catholic  states  of  the  confederation,  aided  )  The  persecuted  Catholics  in  Switzeriand 
by  Neufchatel  and  Bale  Ville  ;  the  cantons  (  have  just  obtained  a  glorious  redress.  At  the 
ifhich  sanction  the  destruction  of  the  con-  S  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  convents  of 
vents  belong  to  the  pretended  reformation. )  Argovia,  the  radicals  caused  from  sixty  to 
Out  of  a  spirit  of  religious  hostility,  they  sup- )  seventy  Catholics  to  be  arrested  in  the  canton 
port  violent  measures,  an  odious  t3rranny  and  )  of  Soleure,  under  the  pretence  that  the  latter 
a  revolutionary  government.  Such  is  heresy,  (  were  conspiring  in  favor  of  the  religious  and 
always  as  blind  as  it  is  unjust.  The  face  of)  conservative  interests  of  the  country.  After 
■atters  would  have  been  totally  changed,  if  ( the  expiration  of  eighteen  months,  the  crimi- 
tbose  powers  which  are  interested  in  the  re- ;  nal  tribunal,  composed  of  radicals,  has  de- 
pose and  religious  liberty  of  Switzerland,  had  (  clared  that  the  charge  was  unfounded,  and 
fulfilied  their  mission.  The  least  demonstra-  S  that  no  crime  had  been  committed.  Radical 
kkm  woiUd  have  turned  a  great  number  of )  terrorism  manifests  itself  more  and  more  every 
rotes,  and  the  majority  of  the  reformed  can-  ( day,  although  public  opinion  has  long  ago 
tons  would  have  agreed  to  the  maintenance  )  denounced  it  in  Switzerland.  In  the  canton 
of  tibe  pact,  and  consequently  to  the  re-estab-  ( of  Soleure,  the  radical  government  has  sup- 
lishinent  of  the  convents.  Let  us  not  hesi- )  pressed  the  Sentinelle  du  Jura,  a  courageous 
tate  to  say  that  diplomacy  has  not  done  its  (  Catholic  organ,  and  has  nearly  ruined  by  pro- 
doty.  The  federal  diet  which  was  convoked  j  secutions  the  editor  of  that  journal,  M.  T. 
to  rote  on  the  convents  of  Argovia,  was  not  /  Scherer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fuchs  has  followed 
able  to  obtain  a  'decided  majority  on  either  ( the  good  example  of  his  namesake  the  canon, 
side  of  the  question,  and  consequently  the  )  and  has  retracted  all  those  parts  of  his  writ- 
discussion  is  postponed  till  next  year ;  but  the  i  ings  which  were  condemned  by  his  holiness ; 
activity  displayed  by  the  Catholics  will  se- )  the  apostolical  nuncio,  in  Switzeriand,  has  re- 
sure  the  triumph  of  their  cause.    The  gener-  (  stored  him  to  his  functions  by  order  of  the 
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JtHipe.    Eflorta  are  again  being  m&de  to  re-«- )  DOMESTIC, 

tabliih  the  Jesuitu  al  Lucerne.  The  affair  (  Statistic*  or  thk  CniritrH  w  thi  C. 
fral  lo  be  decided  by  the  praiiLi  council  in  the  <  Stateh. — AVe  have  collected  the  tbliowinf 
be^nning  or  the  present  inoiitli,  <  suiiiiniiy  from  the  pages  of  the  Catholic  Al- 

The  radical  iniinici|>al  council  of  St.  Man-  \  inanac  for  IS43. 
Hce,  in  Valai)',  have  reru!<c<l  tlie  riglils  of:    „>»,_       »..»». imo-d^..  na^-^r^   c»,wr- 

dtiienahip  to  the  editors  of  the   Gmtiit  dii  .  Ballimnre 70 20 89 

SiilviJOn,a  journal  ciitahlisheil  fur  tlic  purj)Me  i  Philadi-lphia 100 — 61 

of  combatini:  the  impious  doclrinpa  set  lorlh    Neir  York 90 30 Tl 

b]t  the  £dkod«.J(/»a,aProIeslant  periodical.  ,  Boston 40 4S 31 

The  bishop  of  Sion   (Swilierland)   has  iio- ^  Detroit 30 29 19 

lemnly  conilemnei)  the  above-named  revoli-  >  Cincinnati 45 20 IT 

tionary  Journal,  the  Kcha  lict  .llpft,  ind  has  '  Vincennes, 27 29 3* 

forbidden  ill  Catiiolics  to  read  it.  '  Dubuque 10 10 U 

A  meeting  of  the  Catholic  rommMneiof  the  ■  St.  Louis, 66 SO 77 

canton  of  Bsle-Campairne  took  place  latdy  at  '.New  Orleans 42 22 it 

Bhetnach,  for  the  piir|HR>e  of  demanding  a  ^  Kalchez. — 8 1 

■pecial  tribunal  and  special  aiitharitief  for  the  '  Mobile. T 23 li 

Cattiolic  cojnniHnfi  of  the  district  of  Briseck.  ,  Charleston 16 47 U 

Tha  acta  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  authorize  :  Richmond 9 5 7 

tbtiD  in  their  demand  :  but  it  ia  melancholy  to  :  Louisville. 40 70 II 

And  that  the  persecutions  experienced  by  the  (Nashville S 40 T 

Catholic*  of  Argnvia,  begin  lo  excite  distrust  ;  

unongst  the  Catholics  of  the  other  cantons.       )  Total, S»7 477 581 

In  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  the  association  {  There  are  tnenly-nne  ecclesiastical  lemi- 
fbr  the  progress  of  the  faith,  which  so  power-  )  nariea  in  the  United  Stales ;  twelve  coUrpi, 
Allly  contributed  lo  the  welfare  of  religion.  '  and  as  many  other  literary  instilulimu  Mr 
haajust  received  the  approbation  of  our  Holy  iyoung  men;  thirly-siit  houses  of  rclipMl 
Father  the  Pope.  The  lale  Father  Wolf  was  I  women,  and  forty-eight  academies  for  yoaai 
the  founder  of  the  association.  In  Sehwyli,  )  ladies.  The  Catholic  population  is  estimitrf 
the  Jesultii' church  is  rapidly  rising — the  two  fat  1,300,000.  During  the  past  year,  ten  deiibi 
tonsil  beinf;  alrwidy  erected.  The  nrchitec-  ^occurred  among  the  clergy. 
tare  partakes  of  the  Gothic  and  Byzantine  I  The  editor  of  Ibe  Almanac  remarks:  "Tbi 
•^le«.  In  the  canton  Volais,  the  feast  of  the  ^  ^yooptical  table  nf  Catholicity  in  the  Vnitri 
Maumptjon  attracted,  according  to  ciutom,  )  Stales  has  been  omitted  tllla  year,  as  it  •> 
Mllneraus  pilgrrins.  who  arrived  al  St,  Mau-  \  found  impossible  lo  arrange  it  with  any  d^M 
tier  with  rosaries  in  their  hands  and  fervent  ^of  accunicy  from  the  imperfect  stateawab 
vho  afterwards  went  (transmitted  lo  the  editor.  The  retunu  Ih* 
H  the  chapul  of  Natn  Daau  da  S».  some  of  thediocesses  have  been  full  and  silit- 
Ic  forthe  night  /  factory,  but  in  most  of  them  the  number  i' 
h  leads  to  the  (  churches  and  stations,  and  in  a  few,  tbe  ii«- 
fe  of  dliy,  singing  )  her  of  clergy  men  is  only  appnnnmalely  gina 
The  night  ( under  the  recapitulation  of  each  dioceu.  I' 
u  little  lights  '  ia  the  fond  hope  of  those  who  have  cbaigf  rf 
and  \  the  Almanac,  Ihal  tlie  stalemeoti  for  fulait 
ifntcks.  i  numbers  of  the  penodica],  will  Iw  anoreco* 
e*  which  \  prehi 

U' the  public." 

HciocEsa   OF   BAtTiMOKX.— Tbe  «■ 

n  of  MiH  Cathannc  Clcij,  a  Mtirarf 

r  cf  tba  TiMWiM. 
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took  pUce  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  on  Tuesday, )  the  church  to  encourage  her  ministera  to  kwep 

the  18tb  of  October.    The  moet  Rev.  Arch-  (  pace  with,  if  not  to  precede  the  march  of 

liislftop  presided,  and  Rev.  J.  Ryder  preached  )  science ;  and  hence  jn  every  department  of 

an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  occasion.  ( learning  there  are    many  illustrious   names 

DiocEss  OF  Louisville. — We  understand  )  among  the  occupants  of  the  sanctuary.    The 

that  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  i  more  extensive  is  the  information  of  a  cler- 

with  the  society  of  the  Lazarists,  the  diocesan  )  gyman,  the  greater  will  be  his  influence  with 

seminary  has  been  placed  under  their  direc-  ( the  people.    Knowledge  is  power.    Every  aid 

tioD.    Two  members  of  this  pious  and  effi-  j  for  the  acquisition  of  general  learning,  should 

cient  congregation  have    already  taken    up  /  consequently  be  given  to  the  young  semi- 

their  abode  at  the  seminary.    Rev.  Father  ( narian.    This  is  done  in  the  great  seminaries 

Chandy,  is  superior ;  Rev.  Father  Demarchi,  is  )  of  Euro|>e.    When  will  it  be  done  in  this 

assistant.  This  information  will  give  pleasure  ( country  ?  This  is  an  important  and  interesting 

to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  our  holy  /  question.    Our  bishops  have  not  yet  at  their 

religion.    After   God,  every  thing   depends  ( disposal  sufficient  means,  and  the  people  do 

upon  the  character  and  qualifications,  of  those)  not  give  themselves  much   concern  on  the 

who  are  sent  forth  as  messengers  of  the  gos-  (  subject.    How  few,  for  example  in  the  dSo- 

pel,  and  the  character  and  qualifications  of  j  c^s^  of  Kentucky,  have  ever  asked  themselvea 

the  clergymen,  must  in  a  great  measure  de-  (  what  they  could  do  to  contribute  to  the  proa- 

pend  upon  the  institution  in  which  they  are  j  penty  of  the  diocesan  seminary  ?  How  much 

educated.    The  seminary  may  therefore  be )  smaller  the  number  of  those  who  have  actu- 

regarded  as  the  germ  of  prosperity  to  a  diocess. )  ^1*7  contributed  ?  Yet  there  is  no  object  more 

It  is  important  to  have  there  a  superior  of  en- )  worthy  of  their  attention  and  solicitude,  and 

laiged  views,  extensive  experience,  and  en-  (  "o  S^  work  soliciUng  their  co-operation, 

lightened  piety,  to  have  professors,  not  only )  ^">™  which  the  benefit  and  advantage  in  a 

ikilled  in  black  letter  learning,  able  to  ex-  ( hundred  fold,  will  anore  certainly  revert  to 

pound  the  principles  of  theology,  and  to  show  )  themselves.     We  merely  throw  out  a  hint  on 

the  curious  texture  of  an  argument ;  but  pro-  ( ^^^^  subject.— Oi/A.  Advocate. 

feasors,  who  are  able  to  bring  before  the  stu-  \     Diocess   or   Cincinnati.— Ordtna^toii.— 

dent's  mind,  a  comprehensive  view  of  reli-  \  ^"  **^«  24th  of  August,  the  Right  Rev.  Or. 

gion,  with  all  its  elevation  and  sublimity  of)  Purcell  conferred  the  four  minor  orders  oa 

concepHon  and  grandeur  of  design  as  a  whole, )  ^'^^'  Maurice  Howard ;  and  on  the  16th,  18lh 

as  well  as  harmony  and  beauty  of  details ;—  \  *"**  23d  October,  the  same  genUeman  w« 

professors  who  know  a  sufficiency  of  general  >  ordained  subtleacon,  deacon  and  priest— OiM. 

science  to  teach  the  student,  how  every  thing  (  ^<f^5TflM- 

may  be  made  tributary  to  the  great  cause )  Diocess  or  Detroit.— On/tiui(ion.— On 
which  he  will  one  day  have  to  advocate  before  ( ^^^  Saturday,  24th  ult.,  being  the  feast  of  imr 
mankind ;  professors,  in  fine,  whose  taste  for  \  ^"^  ^f  ^^^^*  Mr.  Kindekens  was  ofdained 
mere  polite  literature  is  sufficiently  cultivated,  \  ^"est  in  St.  Ann's  Cathedral,  by  Right  Ray. 
as  to  throw  an  exterior  elegance  over  their  S  Dr.  P.  P.  Lefevre,  Very  Rev.  Mr.  fiadiQ  u 
solid  and  cumbrous  learning,  just  as  the )  **»6**  l^rltsi.  Rev.  Mr.  Skola  as  deacon  and 
graceful  ivy  with  its  tendrils  and  leaves,  ( ^^-  Mr.  Kilroy  as  sub-deacon.  This  u  th* 
winding  itself  round  the  sturdy  monarch  of}^®*^*^"^  ordination  that  has  taken  place  here 
the  woods,  invests  it  with  adventitious  beauty,  \  ^*^"  year.— H'ejiiem  Catholic  RegitUr. 
but  takes  nothing  from  its  strength,  grandeur, )  Indian  Missions.— Mr.  Rood  is  now  en- 
or  solidity.  ?  ^aged  in  binding  an  edition  of  prayer  books 

In  a  seminary  also,  there  should  be  a  well  \  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^"^^  Mission  on  Lake  Superior, 
selected  and  even  extensive  library,  with  all  ?  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  consists  of  three  hundred 
the  aids  and  appliances  for  the  illustration  of  <  ?«««»»  P"°*«<^  »*^  ^«  ^°**^»"  ^"S"*  was  pre- 
science, and  the  investigaUon  of  knowledge.  >  P"^  ^^  ^«  ^^-  ^-  ^*™«*»  missionary,  on 
It  has,  always  and  wisely,  been  the  aim  of(  ^^^   Superior.    The   same  ganUeman  has 
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•lio  pKpared  a  school  book  for  the  nme  na- ;  basis,  and  the  country  is  being  rapidly  popu- 
tion  which  will  soon  be  published.— /6t(/.         ^^  lated,  so  much  so,  indeed,  tiut  althoug:h  id 

.  1835  the  population  of  the  county  was  only 
2b  the  Editor  of  the  Reli^ous  Cabinet.  four  hundred  and  forty,  it  now  exceeds  fiftwii 

Rev.  Sir  : — At  the  request  of  many  who  hundred  and  sixty, 
feel  an  interest  in  Catholic  colonization,  and  The  active  spirit  of  emigrating  to  the  colony 
who  desire  the  greatest  publicity  to  be  given  ■  is  at  present  manifesting  itself  among  familin 
to  the  various  enteqtrizes  of  the  sort,  I  beg  to  and  individuab,  whose  principles  and  chanc* 
lay  before  your  readers  some  information  in  ter  render  them  a  most  valuable  accession  aod 
regard  to  the  colony  1  am  establishing  at  St. .  gives  the  fullest  assurance  that  tlie  ])n:<f .t» 
Muie.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Embar- '  of  improvement  will  not  s>top  short  of  a  con- 
rass  river,  in  Jasper  county,  Illinois,  at  the  plete  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  rntrr- 
distance  of  thirty-tivc  miles  from  Vincennes,    prize. 

the  residence  of  our  bishop,  fourteen  north  of.  In  this  vicinity  large  quantities  of  zoyen- 
the  great  mail  route  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  ment  land  can  yet  be  obtained  at  one  d'>llr 
Vincennes  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  of  the  best 
miles  south  of  the  national  road,  and  twenty-  quality,  and  in  the  most  desirable  situation*. 
four  from  the  nearest  point  upon  the  Wabash,  and  the  founder  will  take  great  pleasure  la 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  rich  giving  most  complete  information  and  isnil- 
and  fertile,  composed,  in  the  most  desirable  ance  to  those  desirous  of  joining  the  coIoct. 
proportions,  of  timber  and  prairie,  and  its  .  who  may  communicate  their  wishes  either  in 
fusceptibility  of  cultivation  is  tested  by  the  person  or  by  writing.  To  the  poor  man  wt« 
numerous  and  productive  farms  which  dot  its  .  may  have  a  longing  to  nitire  from  the  cares  of 
surface.  older  communities  to  an  unambitious  comp^ 

The  town  already,  although  but  recently  '  tence  in  the  retirement  of  a  country  life,  be 
established,  furnishes  the  advantages  neces-  .  proposes  to  sell  portions  of  his  owi\  eatiy, 
sary  for  the  convenience  of  the  country.  A  ( at  the  lowest  price  that  v*-ouId  cover  his  ex- 
church,  with  its  resident  priest,  mills,  stores,  :  penses,  incidental  to  its  purchase  and  improve* 
macbanics*  shops,  are  all  to  be  found ;  and  in  ment  upon  a  long  credit,  and  even  so  far  as  be 
flia  spring,  according  to  arrangements  with  '  shall  from  time  to  time  need  it,  to  take  in 
the  right  reverend  bishop,  will  be  commenced  -  payment  the  labor  of  the  purchaser. 
K  siiters'  school,  and  one  of  brothers,  so  soon  ;  He  invites  all  whose  feelings  are  congeaiil 
■I  Deeded.  The  producb  of  the  soil  can  find  \  to  his  own  to  come  and  examine,  and  to  all 
their  way  to  the  southern  market  down  the  ''  such,  whatever  may  be  their  means,  he  hopes 
Embarrass,  Wabash,  Ohio  and  Mi^^sissippi,  or  )  the  colony  will  afford  the  most  satisiactoij 
up  the  Wabash,  the  Wabash  and  Eric  Canal,  j  location.  The  motives  which  induced  tte 
which  is  now  completed,  and  the  lakes  and  ;  undertaking,  must  be  a  sufficient  guarantee. 
to  New  York.  { that    no   eiiort  will    be  omitted,  to   coiled 

This  enterprise  took  its  origin  in  the  desire  ;  around  the  settlement  every  advantage  that 
entertained  by  the  numerous  family  of  the  ^  can  render  life  sweet,  or  Catholicity  edifvinjf. 
founder,  toestablish  in  America  a  home,  where  j  So  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  look  into  the  future. 
■II  its  memliers  might  find  themselves  separ-  ^  we  cannot  but  anticipate  from  the  favorable 
ated  from  the  vicissitudes  and  cares  of  Eu- J  demonstrations  of  Providence,  an  early  period, 
rope,  and  united  among  themselves  and  such  )  when  the  colonists  will  be  comfortably  seated 
other  Catholics  as  felt  disposed  to  partake  of  ^  under  their  own  vine  and  figtree,  eiijoyinf 
its  advantages,  to  enjoy  uninterrupted,  and  to  )  away  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  tbe 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  comforts  of  v  great  worid,  prosperity  at  home,  happiness 
our  holy  religion.  )  with  their  neighbors,  and  peace  with  their 

Several  tedious  years  of  toil  have  at  last  |  God.  Respectfully  yours, 

brought  to  view  a  realization  of  the  wish.  ,  Joseph  PicqacT,  Pott  diatier. 

The  town  is  eslabiiahed  upon  a  ^rmanent'  St,  MarUtJatper  comU$,IUiitoif'     |- 
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RELIGION. 

(Selected.) 

IF  we  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of :  a  sense  of  religion,  may  owe  its  origin  to  the 
man,  his  situation  on  the  earth,  the  neces-  opposite  sentiments  of  love  or  of  fear:  whence, 
nties  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  hourly  ,  indeed,  some  nations  have  been  found  to  pay 
exposed,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  in  the  ;  their  adorations  to  the  principles  of  good  or 
consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  he  should  ;  of  evil.  The  full  enjoyment  of  health  and 
have  sought,  almost  instinctively,  to  secure  ^  prosperity,  naturally  awakened  a  sentiment  of 
the  protection  and  friendship  of  some  being  ;  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  prompted 
more  powerful  than  himself.  If  a  due  sense  /  him  to  pour  forth  the  accents  of  love  and  of 
of  his  own  weakness  and  incapacity  thus  led  ( thankfulness  to  the  Being  by  whom  these 
him  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  friend,  it  was  }  inestimable  blessings  were  bestowed,  whilst 
not  antil  he  had  attained  the  full  conviction  disease,  accidents  or  wretchedness,  induced 
that  there  indeed  did  exist  some  being  far  su- )  him  either  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  or  implore 
perior  to  himself,  whose  good  graces  it  was  )  the  mercy  of  his  ofiended  master,  or,  in  other 
his  interest  to  secure.  Daily  experience  soon  ;  countries,  to  propitiate  the  being  whom  he 
convinced  him  that  although  he  might  regu-  \  considered  the  source  of  all  evil.  These  in- 
late  his  actions  according  to  his  will,  he  pos-  i  stinctive  notions,  although  of  no  great  impor- 
sessed  no  control  whatsoever  over  the  course  )  tance  in  themselves,  still  prove  that  man,  even 
of  events.  He  very  soon  discovered  that  they  )  in  a  wild  and  untutored  state,  must  be  led, 
moved  on  without  the  least  reference  to  him-  (  from  the  very  consciousness  of  his  weakness 
self,  and  that  they  were  evidently  directed  by  )  and  dependence,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
a  power  that  far  exceeded  his  own.  Duly  ( istence  of  a  God,  and  be  induced  to  offer  him 
impressed  with  this  idea,  he  naturally  bowed  )  some  tribute  of  respect  and  of  adoration, 
down  before  this  Mighty  Ruler  of  nature ;  (  The  Christian,  however,  traces  the  origin 
acknowledged  his  immense  superiority,  im-  \  of  his  religion,  to  a  more  noble  and  more  tie- 
plored  his  protection,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- )  vated  source — to  God  himself.  Though  in- 
dation  of  religious  worship.  So  natural  is  (  finitely  superior,  from  bis  very  nature,  to  the 
this  disposition  of  the  human  mind,  that  no  )  most  perfect  of  his  creatures,  and  wholly  in- 
nation,  however  otherwise  barbarous  and  un-  (  dependent  of  them,  this  Supreme  Being,  in 
tutored,  has  yet  been  found  without  some  no-  )  his  kindness  to  man,  has  condescended  to  es- 
tion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  some  form  of)  tablish  a  constant,  and,  as  it  were,  a  friendly 
religious  w<Mship.  This  universal,  and,  as  ( intereourse  between  himself  and  the  work  of 
it  were,  intuitive  inclination  of  mankind  to  |  his  hands,  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Vol.  I.— No.  12.  ^t. 
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Not  satisfied  with  revealing  to  this  privileged )  what  curb  can  reatrun  tbe  Tiolence  of  their 

creature  some  of  his  own  infinite  perfections,  ?  passions  ?    What  charm  will  induce  them  to 

and  the  great  and  important  ends  for  which  S  prefer  the  rugged  paths  of  virtue  to  the  aDur- 

he  had  created  him,  he  has  moreover  traced )  ing  ways  of  vice?    If  men  are  convinced  that 

out  for  him  the  path  he  must  pursue,  to  secure  (  even  an  intent  of  criminal  enjoyment  will  be 

eternal  happiness,  and  he  has  deigned  to  ac- )  punished  by  endless  misery,  they  will  uo- 

cept  his  homage  and  his  adoration.    To  the  \  doubtedly  pause  ere  they  purchase  it  at  w 

Jewish  nation  he  gave  not  only  his  law,  but )  high  a  rate.    But  if  they  are  made  to  beliere, 

also  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  worship.    To  ( that  the  present  is  the  only  period  of  their 

the  Christian  he  has  given  the  assurance  of)  existence,  that  their  evil  actions  are  punished 

future  happiness,  and  rules,  by  the  due  ob-  (  here,  and  even  here  only,  wheti  they  happei 

servance  of  which,  he  may  contribute  to  the  )  to  be  detected,  why  should  they  forego  a  cer- 

welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  secure  ^  tain  gratification,  through  the  mere  dread  of 

for  himself  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  God.  (  an  uncertain  detection,  or  of  human  disappro- 

The  deeper  we  reflect  upon  the  extreme )  bation,  when  they  have  the  assurance  of  a 

violence  of  the  passions  that  sway  the  human  (  future  impunity  ?    Well  do  the  zealous  propi- 

heart,  the  more  we  must  feel  convinced,  that )  gators  of  the  most  destructive  doctrines,  those 

nothing  but  a  powerful  barrier  can  possibly  (  men  who,  beneath  the  mark  of  philosophy, 

restrain  them  within  proper  limits.      They  )  endeavor  to  conceal  their  anti -religious,  and 

were  without  doubt  bestowed  upon  man  for  (  anti-social  intentions,  know  the  force  of  tbe 

the  wisest  and  most  beneficent  purposes,  and  \  cogency  of  this  reasoning,  and  therefore  do 

when  duly  curbed  and  directed  into  a  proper )  we  see  them  prepare  the  downfall  of  todal 

channel,  they  are  certainly  conducive  to  his  (  order,  by  removing  the  prop  of  religion. 

own  individual  happiness,  and  to  that  of  his  )     Notwithstanding  the  inconceivmbie  eActi 

fellow  creatures.    It  is,  therefore,  of  infinite  (  which  the  self-styled  philosopheri  of  the  bit 

consequence  to  mankind  that  they  should  be  )  century  unremittingly  made  to  prove  that  le- 

duly  restrained,  and  the  most  eifectual  curb  ( ligious  principles  are  in  direct  oposition  to  the 

that  can  be  placed  upon  them  is  undoubtedly  >  dictates  of  reason,  and  are  even  repugnant 

relig^oD.    The  full  and  entire  conviction  that  ^  to  common  sense,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 

a  day  must  come  when  the  retributive  arm  \  that  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 

of  Divine  Justice  will  punish  prosperous  and )  Being,  and  some  form  of  worship  established 

daring  guilt,  and  reward  suffering  and  modest  ( in  honor  of  this  Being,  are  the  only  pointi 

innocence,  is  the  greatest  possible  induce- )  upon  which  men  of  every  age,  and  of  eroy 

ment  men  can  have  to  keep  them  in  the  paths  ^  clime  seem  to  have  agreed.    To  whatever  spot 

of  virtue.      The   submission  they  are  thus )  on  the  earth  we  turn  our  attention,  in 

taught  to  the  laws  of  God,  prepares  them  to  (  as  in  modem  times,  amongst  nations  the 

submit  to  those  of  man,  whilst  the  moral  pre-  )  civilized,  as  well  as  amidst  the  most  igoonnt 

cepts  of  the  gospel,  tend  to  render  them  good  j  and  barbarous  tribes,  we  discover  ao  idet 

parents,  faithful  friends,  honest  men  and  loyal )  more  or  less  perfect  of  the  dependence  of  ncfi 

subjects.     Religion  may  be,  therefore,  with  |  upon  a  Being  more  powerful  than  themselres. 

truth  considered  the  very  basis  of  social  onler,  ^  Nor  is  this  universal  belief  confined  to  the  ofl- 

and   as  the    strongest   bulwark    of  society. )  tutored  multitude;  it  forms  on  the  contrary  i 

Hence  do  we  ever  find  that  the  persons  who  \  striking  distinction  between  the  mass  of  tbe 

form  the  detestable  plan  of  subverting  every  5  people  and  the  most  enlightened  portion  d 

civil  institution,  begin  their  fatal  operation  ^  society.    If  we  find  the  vulgar  tenets  of  ps* 

by  an  attack  upon  religious  principles.    When  ;  ganism  no  less  absurd  than  they  were  is- 

men  indeed  have  been  once  induced  to  hold  (  moral,  we  see  on  the  other  hand  that  the  sagei 

in  contempt  the  laws  of  God,  how  can  they  )  of  antiquity  entertained  a  more  elevated  vd 

pay  any  deference  to  those  of  man?    If  they  ?  more  correct  notion  of  the  aatlior  of  natint. 

are  taught,  that  their  existence  will  terminate  S  It  was  npon  thin  buii  that  all  kgiililofi 

in  the  tomb,  and  that  death  w  an  eteni«\  a\««^\T«»xt^^^%i&R\<cQC  the  Jawa  wUcli  they  fiaaed 
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'  tiie  purpose  of  uniting  men  into  one  great  (  presides  over  all  the  events  of  the  worid,  and 
sial  family.  Well  acquainted  with  the  weak- )  disposes  all  things  as  sovereign  Lord  and  Ar> 
WB  of  human  nature,  and  with  the  violence  (  biter ;  that  to  him  men  are  indebted  for  all 
human  passions,  they  knew  no  barrier  more  \  the  good  they  enjoy ;  that  he  penetrates  into, 
paMe  than  religion,  to  restrain  them  within  ?  and  is  conscious  of  whatever  passes  in  the 
oper  limits,  and  thus  render  them  not  only  { inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts ;  that  he  treats 
kimlets,  but  even  conducive  to  the  wel&re )  the  just  and  the  impious  according  to  their 
*  society.  They  justly  considered  it  as  a  ( respective  merits ;  that  his  good  will  cannot 
isfbrtune,  or  rather  as  a  crime,  in  a  being  /  be  profitable  by  the  use  of  riches,  and  by  an 
ittiiied  to  live  amidst  his  fellow  creatures,  to  ( ostentatious  display  in  the  form  of  worship, 
I  destitute  of  religious  principles ;  and  the  )  but  only  by  the  offerings  of  a  pure  and  blame- 
ivteh  who  dared  openly  to  profess  so  mon-  I  less  heart,  and  by  adoring  him  with  an  un- 
roas  a  doctrine,  was  abandoned  to  the  se-  ;  feigned  and  profound  veneration."  Such  were 
oity  of  the  laws,  and  held  up  to  the  execra- }  the  sentiments  of  all  tho8#  among  the  ancients, 
BD  of  posterity.  They  were  convinced  that  {  whose  minds,  rising  above  the  prejudices  of 
(Ugion  was  the  only  solid  foundation  of  mo-  )  the  vulgar,  were  enabled  to  catch  a  glimpse 
ility  and  of  social  order,  an  opinion  in  which  s  of  the  Deity,  and  ihxu  did  they  seek  to  estab- 
lontesquieu  coincides  when  he  says, "  he  who  )  lish  the  morality  of  human  actions  upon  the 
IS  no  religion  whatever,  is  a  ferocious  ani-  ( firm  and  rational  basis  of  religion.  The  uni- 
lal,  who  seems  sensible  of  his  fieedom  only  )  form  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  great  and 
lieii  he  tears  to  pieces  and  devours  his  fel-  (  Supreme  Being,  manifested  by  every  nation 
m  men."  The  truth  of  this  sentiment  was  ;  in  the  world,  in  despite  of  the  prejudices  or 
lily  aiill  dreadfully  illustrated  in  the  outrages  (  passions,  of  the  difference  of  opinions  and 
ad  barbarities  committed  in  France  by  the  S  notions  upon  other  matters,  whilst  it  excites 
raselytes  of  anti -religious  principles.  In  /  our  astonishment,  must  also  lead  us  to  the  im- 
mt  unhappy  country,  the  basis  of  religion  \  portant  conclusion,  that  it  can  proceed  only 
Sfring  been  removed,  the  whole  fabric  of  so-  /  from  an  inherent  principle  of  religion,  im- 
lal  Older  was  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  a  S  planted  in  every  human  heart  by  the  Creator 
•opie  once  celebrated  for  the  urbanity  of)  himself,  and  from  some  original  and  authentic 
1  manners,  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  ( tradition,  the  existence  of  what  is  coeval 
HOcioos  herd  of  lawless  plunderers  and  of)  with  that  of  mankind,  reason  and  reflection, 
loodthirsty  assassins.  France  has  thus  af-  ( together  with  a  feeling  heart  must  alone  lead 
Mded  an  afflicting  example  of  what  must  be  )  men  to  the  idea  of  a  God ;  an  opinion  in 
ht  inevitable  consequences  of  propagating }  which  we  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
iefafttaland  pernicious  doctrines,  and  of  sub-  S  revelation,  which  is  unquestionably  the  only 
tflating  the  notions  and  precepts  of  a  pre- )  means  afforded  us  of  obtaining  any  thing  like 
mded  philosophy  to  the  sacred  codes  contained  { correct  notions  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
1  the  holy  scriptures.  In  every  one  of  their  /  the  great  incomprehensible  Being,  and  of  as- 
nblications,  the  writers  already  alluded  to  \  certaining  what  homage  he  is  pleased  to  ac- 
■beting  the  utmost  contempt  for  religion,  and  ;  ceptfrom  his  creatures.  Religion  is  a  necessary 
especiaDy  for  the  doctrines  of  Chris-  ( consequence  of  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  a 
r,  extolled  the  rational  opinions  of  the  )  God.  God  implies  a  creator,  the  Lord  and 
neients  upon  this  matter.  If  some  of  the  an-  (  Master  of  the  universe,  and  as  such  he  is  un- 
ient  philosophers  have  indeed  avowed  athe-  ;  doubtedly  entitied  to  our  homage,  to  our  re- 
itieal  principles,  the  number  is  inconsidera-  ( spect,  and  to  our  adoration ;  he  is  the  author 
Is  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  who  were  )  of  our  being,  the  disposer  of  our  fate,  and  the 
septy  impressed  with  the  rationality  and  /  foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  and  as  such,  both 
tUity  of  religion.  Cicero,  avowedly  one  of  S  gratitude  and  self-interest  must  prompt  us  to 
he  most  enlightened  of  ancient  sages,  asserts, )  thank  him  for  past  favors,  to  claim  his  present 
that  we  ought  above  all  things  to  be  con-  S  protection,  and  to  request  his  future  mercy 
inced  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  who )  and  kindness.    By  being  thus  duly  impressed 
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with  the  idea  of  his  retributive  justice,  and  of  S  a  religion  ia  iiidiapeiisahle  in  every 
hia  infinite  power  to  punish,  men  are  induced )  state,  &c. 
to  fi>Uow  the  paths  of  virtue.  If  the  fear  of  s  If  religion  be  really  so  conducive  to  tht 
offending  him  be  not  sufficiently  powerful,  /  welfare  of  society,  and  so  necessary  to  iti 
this  important  end  will  be  accomplished  by  ( existence,  whence  do  we  find  a  set  of  meb, 
the  dread  of  the  punishments  reserved  for )  who,  while  they  profess  themselves  the  friendi 
those  who  dare  to  disobey  his  sacred  com- (  of  humanity  and  the  regenerators  of  mankind, 
mandments.  Hence  the  necessity  of  religion  )  devote  the  whole  strength  of  their  mind  to 
rests  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  insufficiency }  eradicate  from  the  human  heart  every  moiil 
of  civil  laws  effectually  to  restrain  and  to  curb  (  and  religious  principle  ?  In  order  to  accom* 
the  passions  of  men.  Human  laws  watch )  plish  their  baneful  purpose,  they  employ  at 
over  the  interests  of  society  by  a  careful  and  (  once  calumny,  misrepresentation,  and  ridicok. 
vigilant  attention  to  public  and  evident  ac-  /  Wilfully  blind  to  the  manifold  advantages  it 
tions;  but  religion  whilst  it  forms  tlie  mind  (  procures,  they  blush  not  to  represent  it  ai  t 
and  heart  of  man,  for  its  private,  as  well  as )  phantom  created  by  craft,  and  respected  bj 
public  offences,  condemns  the  inclination  and  (  superstition  and  fear ;  the  tyrant  of  reaaoo, 
disposition,  no  less  than  the  actual  deed,  and  )  and  the  bane  of  mankind.  If  the  wondeis  of 
points  out  the  certainty  of  ultimate  convic- )  nature  compel  some  of  them  to  admit  the  ei- 
tioD,  and  of  the  inevitable  and  awful  punish-  S  istcnce  of  a  God,  they  represent  him  as  i 
meat  that  will  be  one  day  awarded  to  the )  being  infinitely  happy  in  himself,  and  tbeit- 
offender.  The  judgments  of  men  may  be  ( fore  wholly  indifferent  and  inattentive  to  the 
evaded  by  cunning,  deceived  by  artifice,  led  )  actions  of  men ;  who  can  have  nothing  to 
into  error  by  short-sightedness,  set  at  defiance  (  hope  from  his  goodness,  nor  to  fear  from  hii 
by  power,  or  silenced  by  bribery ;  but  those  )  justice.  In  their  opinion,  God  is  therefore  i 
of  God  are  dealt  to  all  ages  and  conditions  and  (  passive  being ;  man,  a  mere  machine ;  life,  an 
ranks,  with  the  most  appalling  impartiality ;  >  evil  without  hope ;  death,  a  final  dissolutioD, 
and  their  sentence  is  as  immutable  as  the  r  an  eternal  sleep !  How  pernicious  to  society ! 
eternal  Being  by  whom  they  are  pronounced.  {  how  degrading  to  man  !  how  painful  to  a  feel- 
Hence,  let  the  powerful  barrier  of  religion  be  /  ing  licart !  are  these  suggestions  of  an  impioiii 
but  removed,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  social  (  and  pretended  philosophy,  of  which  the  sole 
order  will  be  swept  away,  by  the  irresistible )  object  seems  to  be  the  reducing  of  the  fint 
torrent  of  violent  and  disorderly  inclinations. )  among  terrestrial  beings,  upon  a  level  with,  or 
As  soon  as  this  sacred  bond,  which  links  man- )  rather  below,  the  senseless  brute  !  If  all  thingi 
kind  into  one  great  family  is  either  loosened,  ( terminate  with  our  present  existence,  why 
or  broken  asunder,  it  becomes  extremely  diffi- )  sacrifice  pleasure  at  the  profitless  shrine  of 
cult,  or  rather  wholly  impossible,  to  direct  the  (  virtue  ?  why  restrain  the  violence  of  our  pas* 
passions  into  a  channel,  that  proves  neither )  sions  and  of  our  desires  ?  why  not  seize  the 
injurious  to  morality,  nor  consequently  per-  (  enjoyments  that  court  us  on  ever^'  side,  if  all 
nicious  and  fatal  to  society.  The  ancients  )  things  terminate  in  the  tomb?  Where  is  the 
were  duly  impressed  with  this  inevitable  con-  (  superiority  of  man  over  the  brute?  Of  what 
sequence  of  irreligion.  Plutarch  declares  that ;  use  is  reason,  if  it  teach  him  only  that  virhie 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  build  a  house  in  the  (  is  an  empty  name,  an  unprofitable  self-denial? 
air,  than  to  establish  a  republic  without  reli- )  If  death  be  an  eternal  sleep,  where  the  in- 
g^on.  Plato  asserts,  that  not  to  believe  in  God, )  citements  to  patience  or  resignation,  where 
is  an  evil  more  pernicious  to  states  than  pes-  S  the  soothing  consolations  of  hope  ?  what  com- 
tilence,  and  that  he  who  attacks  religion )  fort  is  left  the  afflicted  ?  where  shall  the  op* 
saps  the  very  foundation  of  society.  Nay,  (  pressed  seek  for  redress  ?  O  yes  !  if  this  doc- 
even  in  the  pages  of  Voltaire,  tlie  very  iS/an(fard}  trine  be  true,  then  God,  hope,  virtue,  crime. 
Bearer  of  Irreligum,  we  read  that  it  is  ( justice,  are  vain  unmeaning  words,  and  man 
better  for  men  to  live  in  the  shades  of)  the  most  contemptible,  the  most  miserable  of 
ignorance,  than  to  be  without  religion ;  that  (  existing  beings !  In  fine,  he  who  denies  the 
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dstence  of  a  God,  is  a  dangerous  madman ;  \  greater  than  its  parts,  &c.  and  dedncing  from 
it  he,  who,  while  he  admits  such  a  being,  S  them  a  series  of  inevitable  conclusions,  he 
snies  the  necessity  of  religion,  is  the  very )  may  indeed  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  many 
font  of  men.  The  doctrine  of  the  atheist,  \  hidden  and  important  truths.  The  data  upon 
I  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  less  disgusting )  which  he  proceeds  here  fall  within  the  reach 
inn  that  of  the  deist.  We  may  pity,  while  (  of  his  senses,  and  he  can  easily  seize  the  first 
re  condemn  the  blindness  of  the  former,  but )  link  of  a  chain  that  will  lead  him  securely 
«tMt  and  reprobate  the  wickedness  and  in-  (  from  what  he  knows  to  what  he  did  not  know, 
^mtitude  of  the  latter.  If  no  God  exists,  man )  But  in  the  immense  and  trackless  regions  of 
I  independent ;  but  if  there  be  a  Grod,  then  is  c  metaphysical  researches,  he  is  every  where 
aan  obliged  to  worship  and  propitiate  this  ^  surrounded  by  uncertainty  and  doubt,  and 
Umighty  Being,  this  Lord  of  man  and  of)  with  no  better  compass  than  his  judgment, 
latnre.  ( the  frail  bark  of  his  reason  is  often  exposed  to 

Among  the  innumerable  gifts  which  Divine )  a  wreck  upon  the  shoals  of  error.  It  is, 
Munificence  has  bestowed  upon  man,  reason  s  however,  by  reason  alone  tliat  man  is  emi> 
I,  incontrovertibly,  the  most  excellent  and )  nently  distinguished  from  every  other  sublu- 
nluable.  By  it  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  (  nary  animal ;  and  when  bereA  of  this  impor* 
iehness  and  beauty  of  nature,  to  rise  from  )  tant  gift,  he  sinks  even  below  the  level  of  the 
be  wonders  of  creation  to  the  omnipotent  \  brute  creation.  It  is  the  main  spring  of  all 
Athor  of  all  beings,  and  is  thus  placed  in  a  )  his  actions,  and  the  only  guide  that  can  lead 
ink  hx  superior  to  that  of  any  other  snblu-  \  him  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  But  while  this 
niy  creature.  If  the  extent  of  gratitude  be  {  consideration  induces  us  to  make  it  the  source 
leaMired  by  the  magnitude  of  the  favor  be- 1  of  our  judgments,  the  facility  with  which  it 
towed,  there  is  not  one  for  which  man  should, )  may  be  led  into  error,  should  ever  put  us  upon 
tieiefore,  feel  more  thankful  to  his  Maker, )  our  guard  against  its  conclusions  in  matters 
ot  one  which  he  ought  more  constantly  and  )  that  are,  in  their  nature,  far  above  its  compre- 
celoosly  to  devote  to  the  service  of  the  )  hension.  The  discovery  of  truth  is,  even  in  a 
ountiful  giver.  Truth,  however,  compels  us  s  temporal  point  of  view,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
>  avow,  that  such  is,  unfortunately,  but  sel- )  tance  to  man — it  was  that  he  might  attain  so 
om  the  case.  Very  far  from  employing  their  I  desirable  an  object  that  his  mind  was  endowed 
lentml  powers  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  their  )  with  the  faculty  of  thought,  and  with  the 
nthor,  there  are  many  men,  either  misguided,  (  powers  of  reasoning.  It  is  by  comparing 
r  wilfully  wicked,  who  make  it  the  chief;  several  ideas  one  with  another,  that  he  is  en- 
nsiness  of  their  life  to  carry  on  an  open  and  /  abled  to  determine  whether  they  agree  or 
erpetual  warfare  with  the  Lord  of  Nature,  {  disagree,  and  to  draw  his  conclusions  accord- 
keir  Maker  and  their  God.  Blinded  by  the  '  ingly.  His  judgments  originate,  therefore, 
■rrowness  of  their  prejudices,  the  slaves  of)  in  his  ideas;  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
iolent  passions,  and  proud  of  the  powers  of/  former  are  consequently  dependent  upon  the 
leir  minds,  they  fearlessly  arraign  their  God,  !  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  latter, 
t  the  bar  of  iheir  reason ;  and  making  this )  Were  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  acquire  a 
leulty  the  sole  standard  of  their  belief,  be-  (  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things, 
ante  it  is  the  only  guide  of  their  actions, ;  and  attain  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth, 
ley  hesitate  not  to  reject  whatever  it  cannot '  reason  could  not  then  possibly  lead  him  into 
iearly  comprehend.  )  error ;  but  such  is  our  ignorance,  and  such 

So  limited  is  the  human  mind,  and  so  im-  ( the  limited  powers  of  our  understanding,  that 
erfect  is  man,  that  the  extent  of  his  virtues  •  our  judgments  are  generally  uncertain,  and 
orders  upon  vices,  and  the  extent  of  his  wis-  /  frequently  erroneous.  The  ideas  upon  which 
am  upon  error.  In  the  physical  sciences  by  I  alone  they  can  be  founded  are  transmitted  to 
noceeding  gradually  through  a  series  of  rea- '  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses^ 
»nings,  founded  upon  such  self-evident  axi-  { through  a  medium  which  is  proved  by  daily 
Ds  as  two  and  two  are  four,  the  whole  is    experience  to  be  singularly  deceptive ;  whence 
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we  find  that  the  opinioiu  of  m&Dkind  are  at  /  truth,    Thoagh  we  are  indeed  fieqneiitly  the 

variance  upon  the  very  same  subjects.    If  ^  sport  of  illusion,  we  still  possesa  the  means  of 

leasoD  cannot  enable  us  to  see  things  as  they  )  acquiring  conviction.    This  unerring  guide  is 

are  in  reality,  in  matters  that  fall  within  the  {  evidence.    Truth   is,  sometimes,  so  evident, 

limits  of  our  senses,  how  shall  we  venture  to  )  that  it  commands  our  immediate  assent.  Such 

take  it  as  an  infallible  guide  in  subjects  that  ^  is,  for  instance,  the  necessary  connection  be- 

are,  in  their  nature,  far  above  human  com-  ^  tween  a  principle  and  its  consequence.  Thus, 

prehension  ?  Even  when  it  proceeds  ui>on  the )  if  one  and  one  be  two,  it  follows  necessarily, 

most  incontestible  data,  it  is  liable  to  wander  ( that  two  and  two  are  four,  and  by  foUowiD; 

ftr  from  the  paths  of  truth,  and  can  seldom  )  up  a  chain  of  such  evident   or  undeniable 

attain  at  any  thing  like  certainty.    Hence  (  principles,  we  may  attain  a  knowledge  of  tht 

have  those  persons,  who  take  it  as  the  only)  most  important  tiuths.     And  when  we  bare 

judge  of  what  they  should  believe,  adopted  I  ascertained   that  something    doe*    eiUij  tbt 

opinions  not  less  absurd  than  contradictory, )  whole  fabric  of  scepticiam  must  inevitably  bt 

and  consequently  equally  opposite  to  truth,  ?  levelled  to  the  ground. 

which,  in  its  nature,  is  essentially  one  and  in-  S     In  what  a  vortex  of  difficulties   axe  we 

divisible.    Thus  Calvin  taking  into  conside- )  placed,  when  we  admit  reason  as  the  00I7 

ration  only  the  infinite  justice  of  God,  con-  s  judge  of  what  we  must  believe  !    The  honiaa 

eluded  that  men  were  predestined  to  eternal  /  mind  is  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  investigatioa 

perdition,  &c. ;  and  Manes,  considering  only  (  which  ever  impels  it  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 

his  own  sanctity,  imagined  that  there  existed )  its  knowledge.    If  it  be  often  led  astray,  the 

two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  of  evil.  (  dissatisfaction  it  experiences,  proves  a  coi- 

If  we  pursue  the  annals  of  science,  every  j  sciousness  of  not  having  attained  the  object  of 

page  affords  some  proofs  of  the  wanderings  of?  its  wishes ;  and  this  very  cousciousness  fflif 

reason,  and  of  its  liability  to  lead  men  intoS  be  considered  as  an  indirect  proof  of  the  ex* 

error.    The  history  of  every  one  of  the  sci- )  istence  of  truth,  and  of  the  misery  of  absolute 

ences  is,  indeed,  only  the  record  of  the  weak-  (  scepticism.     If  truth    be,  indeed,  only  an 

ness  and  fallibility  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  )  empty  name,  a  mere  phantom  of  the  bnia, 

reason,  when  leA  to  it«  own  powers,  inevitably  (  whence  can  the  mere  idea  of  it  originate,  and 

leads  to  scepticism,  and  the  discovery  of  truth  )  what  is  man  ?  The  sport  of  continued  ilia- 

thus  becomes,  if  not  wholly  impossible,  at?sions;    the  dupe   of  delusive    appearancei; 

least  problematical.    Such   a  conclusion  is,  S  a  being  without  an  object,  without  hope.  Bat 

however,  so  absurd  in  itself,  and  so  contrary  )  if  truth  do  exist,  then  are  we  convinced  that 

to  experience,  that  alone  it  must  prove  the  s  it  originates  in  God,  that  it  is  God  himselC 

rashness  and  folly  of  believing  only  what  is  )  and  we  look  forward  to  the  fubire  with  confi- 

cleariy  perceived  by  reason.  \  dence  and  hope.    The  notions  of  truth  and  of 

However  divided  the  opinions  of  men  may  )  error  are  so  very  dissimilar,  that  the  one  ne* 

be  upon  some  points,  there  are  others  which  (  cessarily  excludes  tlie  other.     It  is,  coote- 

no  one  can  possibly  controvert,  and  which  }  quently,  utterly  impossible  that  truth  shooM 

may  be  therefore  connidered  as  acknowledged  ( tend  to  error,  or,  vice  versa:  and  whatever  origi- 

truths.    Thus,  the  faculty  of  thinking,  must )  nates    in    truth  must   command    our  belief, 

afford  each  individual  an  undeniable  proof  of?  however  opposed  it  may  be  to  the  testimooT 

bis  existence,  for  no  rational  being  can  deny  J  of  our  senses,  or  to  the  suggestions  of  our 

the  correctness  of  the  celebrated  axiom  of)  reason.  God  is  truth  itself,  and  as  such  we  are 

Descartes,  "I  think,  therefore,/  am."    Nor  (bound  to  believe  whatever  he  asserts.    Heii 

can  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  whole  is )  omnipotent,  and  indeed  all  his  attributes  ait 

greater  than  its  parts,  that  whatever  if,  neccs-  \  far  above  the  comprehension  of  our  finite 

sarily  exiett :  that  Alexander  conquered  the )  minds.    We  must  therefore  believe  wfaaterer 

Persian  empire,  &c.  &c.  and  these  facts  from  (  he  has  done,  however  incomprebensiUe  to  ui 

which  we  cannot  possibly  withhold  our  assent, )  the  action  may  appear. 

ptQve  the  existence  of  what  we  detiom\x^>aL\fi  I     TH«  discovery  of  truth  is  of  infinite  io- 
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portance  to  man ;  and  so  well  do  we  know  its  ( timony  of  respectable  and  anprej\idiced  wit- 
conseqaeDce,  that  we  take  every  possible  pre- }  nesses.  This  assent  of  the  mind,  which  origi- 
cmntion  to  avoid  being  led  into  error.  Hence  I  nates  in  a  due  consciousness  of  its  own  weak- 
are  we  naturally  more  inclined  to  credit  what )  ness,  is  termed /aitA.  It  is  produced  either  by 
we  know  from  ourown  certain  knowledge,  than  ?  the  immediate  conviction  of  our  own  mind» 
what  reaches  us  only  through  the  testimony  S  or  by  an  implicit  reliance  upon  the  respecta- 
of  others.  Though  far  from  blameable  in  /  bility  of  the  source  from  whence  our  informa- 
itself,  this  disposition,  if  carried  too  far,  may  S  tion  is  derived.  Hence  we  are  more  disposed 
prove  dangerous,  and  become  a  source  of)  to  believe  the  assertions  of  a  well  informed 
error.  It  would  avowedly  be  unreasonable  in  (  and  honorable  man,  than  those  of  a  person 
ti8  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  thing,  or  the  /  whose  mind  is  obscured  by  ignorance,  or 
truth  of  an  assertion,  merely  because  they  are  v  whose  judgment  is  influenced  by  prejudice, 
sot  consonant  to  our  notion  of  probabilities, )  or  led  astray  by  the  violence  of  passions.  In 
or  poaaibilities.  The  concurring  testimony  (  short,  upon  religious  matters,  reason  must  ne- 
of  respectable  eye-witnesses,  and  the  cer- )  cessariiy  jrield  to  faith,  in  the  same  manner 
fainty  that  they  can  have  no  interest  in  de-  ?  that,  in  scientific  subjects,  the  senses  must 
eeiving  us,  are  sufficient  motives  to  command  S  submit  to  reason  ;  as  the  faint  light  of  the 
our  belief,  however  otherwise  improbable  the )  starry  heavens  must  fade  before  the  superior 
circumstance  may  appear.  The  inclination  ( splendor  of  the  solar  beams.  The  determina- 
to  believe  or  disbelieve  generally  depends  /  tion  of  believing  only  what  can  be  under- 
upon  the  number  of  our  prejudices,  and  the  ( stood  clearly,  must  lead  either  to  absolute 
extent  of  our  knowledge.  Thus,  an  African )  scepticism,  since  but  few  things  are  placed 
who  had  never  seen  an  European,  might  deny  (  within  our  comprehension,  or  to  induce  us  to 
the  existence  of  white  men,  and  persons  un- )  place  a  confidence  in  the  powers  of  our  mind, 
acquainted  with  the  mathematical  and  astro- )  which  may  prove  a  source  of  error.  What, 
nomical  sciences,  might  not  readily  admit  the  ( indeed,  is  the  reason,  that  we  should  make  it 
possibility  of  ascertaining  the  magnitudes, )  the  sole  judge  of  what  must  be  credited  ?  An 
distances,  &c.  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Since  s  ignis  fatuus  that  leads  the  unwary  far  from  the 
we  know  that  things,  apparently  impossible  /  path  he  should  pursue,  or,  at  best,  a  glimmer- 
to  us,  do  nevertheless  exist,  we  must  feel  the  ( ing  taper,  that  sheds  around  only  a  fiunt  and 
necessity  of  yielding  acquiescence  to  the  tes- )  uncertain  light. 


CUPIO    DISSOLVI. 


BT    NICHOLAS  J.    KKCFK. 


My  spirit  sighs  to  be  away. 
And  leave  this  world  of  blight ; 

To  wing  its  flight  to  realms  of  day. 
Where  shines  eternal  light. 


The  star  of  hope  that  lured  me  on. 
And  seemed  to  bum  so  bright. 

No  longer  now  doth  shine  upon. 
Or  cheer  me  with  its  light. 


The  world  to  me  has  irksome  grown. 
Its  charms  have  passed  away ; 

All  the  illusive  dreams  have  flown. 
Which  brightened  life's  young  day. 


And  friendship  I  have  found  *<  a  name,'* 

An  empty,  hollow  thing ; 
That  only  smiles  'mid  worldly  fame. 

Then  flies  on  falsehood's  wing. 


The  visions  fiur  which  fancy  drew. 
Before  my  raptured  mind. 

Have  all  assumed  a  darksome  hue. 
And  vanished  like  the  wind. 


Thus  doth  the  world  the  heart  ensnare. 
And  hold  forth  cloudless  skies ; 

Then  leaves  it  wrapt  in  cold  despair, 
A  nursing  place  for  sighs. 
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Then,'8weet  religion !  let  me  cling 
To  thee,  to  whom  *ti»  given, 

To  soothe  the  mind,  to  comfort  bring. 
And  guide  the  soul  to  heaven. 
Guifpowosm,  BdlUmore  county,  Oct.  1842. 


My  spirit  sighs  to  be  awmj. 
And  leave  this  worid  of  blight ; 

To  wing  its  flight  to  realms  of  day. 
Where  shines  eternal  light 


From  the  Dublin  Review. 

RELIGIOUS   ASPECT   OF   ALGERIA. 

MLE  BARON  PICHON,  the  late  civil  in- ;  ample  than  that  of  any  previous  writer,  npoi 
•  tendant  of  Algiers,  writing  in  1833,  ex-  ( pretty  nearly  all  subjects  connected  with  tk 
claimed :  <*  We  are  certainly  a  strange  nation ! )  colony,  though,  like  most  of  his  predecef- 
Ever  since  the  revolution  of  July  we  have  had  ( sors,  his  remarks  on  the  topic  of  religion  ut 
no  religious  services  at  Algiers,  either  for  the  )  sufficiently  meagre. 

armyorthe  civil  administration;  Algiers,  which  ?  "The  Mussulmen,"  he  observes,  "hm 
under  the  Turks  had  always  one  or  two  Catho-  S  never  refused  to  receive  services  from  Chrii- 
Kc  chapels  open,  lias  not  seen  for  the  two  years  )  tian  hands,  and  the  obstacle  which  separalH 
and  a  half  it  has  been  in  our  hands  any  Chris-  s  us  from  them,  lies  much  more  in  the  mannen 
tian  worship  performed  within  its  walls ;  and  /  and  customs  than  in  the  forms  of  worriiip. 
now  at  last,  instead  of  building  a  church,  we  (  Christianity  and  Islamism  are  both  founded 
plant  the  cross  in  one  of  its  mosques."  Of  )on  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  tbe 
the  seven  mosques  which  Jhe  French  seized  (  most  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  Cfaiis- 
upon,  out  of  thirteen,  at  the  taking  of  the  5  tian  religion  are  related  in  the  Koran  almost 
town,  one  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  ?  in  the  same  terms  as  in  the  Gospel.*  The 
the  new  square,  others  were  used  as  magazine  !  Turks  of  Algiers  professed  a  complete  tolen- 
rooms,  and  one  only  was  converted  eventually  )  tion  for  every  one  who  did  not  attack  their 
into  a  Catholic  church.  This  original  inat-  S  faith  by  proselytism.  Save  the  interruptiooi 
tention  to  the  interests  of  religion  was  inju- )  caused  by  the  state  of  war,  they  permitted 
dicious  on  grounds  of  an  enlightened  policy.  (  from  1646  to  1827,  an  entire  liberty  of  actios 
It  tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  S  to  the  mission  of  the  Lazarists,  who,  founded 
conquerors  and  the  conquered,  to  throw  still  j  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  Ducbetf 
farther  back  that  dfsirable  consummation — )  d'Aiguillon,  had  for  their  object  the  relief  of 
the  ultimate  fusion  of  the  two  nations.  For  /  Christian  slaves,  and  their  confirmation  is 
it  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  it  is  almost  |  the  faith.  This  venerable  establishment  found 
exclusively  in  the  matter  of  religion  that  any  )  protection  from  the  divan,  when,  in  a  moment 
conciliation  has  been  eflected  between  the  \  of  thoughtless  impiety,  the  convention  de- 
French  functionaries  and  Abd-el-Kader  and  /  stroyed  it." 

his  followers.  This  will  be  discerned  more  (  Though  a  digression,  yet,  as  we  may  not 
completely  when  we  come  to  a  detail  of  the  )  have  another  opportunity,  we  will  give  some 
proceedings  of  the  present  estimable  and  zeal-  (  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  holy 
ous  Citholic  bishop  at  Algiers.  But  first  let  S  mission.  As  above  stated,  it  was  founded  in 
us  take  a  glance  at  the  general  relations  which  ?  1646,  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  undertook 
have  subsisted  between  the  Christians  and  S  the  work  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the 
Mussulmen  of  Algeria,  so  far  as  we  are  en- )  niece  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  Maria  Magde- 
abled  to  gather  them  from  the  accounts  of  lay-  ) 
men,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Baron  )  *  w  « 
B.u<Je.  whose  work  i.  more  extensive  ^r,^  (roJ'tL^^Lti:^ :rT,  »Z^""^ 
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le  de  Vi^^rod,  Duchesse  d'Ai^illon,  who  ( the  babittttions  of  the  slaves  to  whom  they 
oisbed  the  chief  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  )  were  devoted.  During  the  war  which  the  re- 
ibUahment.  A  priest,  named  Jean  fiarreau,  (  gency  of  Algiers  now  waged  against  France, 
I  appointed  to  fulfil  at  the  same  time  the  S  Father  Joussouy,  then  vicar-apostolic,  came 
ies  of  French  consul  and  of  vicar-apostolic  )  to  his  native  country  to  collect  all  his  patri- 
the  regencies  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  With  \  mony,  and  took  it  to  Algiers  in  order  to  assist 
tber  Barreau,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  associated  )  the  French  esublishment  Ere  long  he  saw 
ither  missionary,  Father  Novali :  these  were  I  himself  seconded  in  his  righteous  enterprise : 
to  joined  at  Algiers  by  two  other  priests  )  by  a  decree  of  the  Slst  of  July,  1806,  the  em- 
his  order.  Fathers  Lesage  and  Dieppe.  (  peror  accorded  to  him  an  annual  stipend  of 
e  three  last  died  of  the  plague,  while  at-  >  three  thousand  francs,  which  was  regulariy 
ding  to  the  relief  of  those  who  were  af-  (  P^d  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
ted  with  it,  and  Father  Barreau  survived  S  on  the  6th  of  January,  1811. 
tm  but  a  short  time.    To  supply  their  places )     In  1825,  the  government  having  expressed 

Vincent  de  Paul  sent  Philippe  le  Vacher,  (  a  desire  that  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  should 
o  successfully  occupied  for  some  time  the )  re-establish  the  Algerine  mission,  the  frater^ 
Be  two-fold  office  assigned  to  Barreau.  He  (  nity  despatched  two  missionaries,  one  of  whom, 
isbed  in  1683,  being  blown  from  the  mouth  )  like  his  predecessors,  possessed  the  title  and 
ft  cannon  fired  upon  the  French  fleet*  At  ( the  power  of  vicar-apostolic  of  Algiers  and  of 
( close  of  the  war,  his  place  was  filled  by  a  \  Tunis.  They  continued  the  exercise  of  their 
arist,  named  Montmasson,  who  met  the  }  ministry  till  the  blockade  of  1827,  when  they 
DC  &te  on  the  5th  of  July,  1688.  From  ( received  an  order  to  return  to  France.  The 
t  time  the  Lazarist  missionaries  succeeded  ;  object  of  their  mission  was  to  preserve  in  the 
tboat  material  interruption  at  Algiers,  till  I  faith  the  Catholic  population  of  Algiers,  and 
11.  At  a  former  period  the  fraternity  made  )  ^o  administer  spiritual  and  temporal  succor  to 
Be  charitable  collections  in  France,  and  ob-  ( the  slaves.  For  a  considerable  period  France 
Bcd  the  aid  of  government  towards  the  de-  ( was  the  only  European  power  that  maintained 
nance  of  the  French  slaves.  They  had )  &  consul  at  Algiers,  and  he  was  thus  not 
cted  at  Algiers  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  to  S  on'y  the  protector  of  the  French,  but  also  of 
rcxpensesofwhich  Louis  XIII.  contributed)  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Maltese, 
\  turn  of  twelve  thousand  francs.  In  the  ( Greeks,  Flemings,  Germans  and  Swedes. 
ipital  was  a  chapel,  where  the  services  of)  I'^e  missionaries  informed  the  various  gov- 
t  Church  were  gone  through  as  regularly  as  (  ernments  of  the  names,  capacities  and  position 
a  parish.  The  missionaries  also  performed  )  of  their  respective  subjects  reduced  to  slaveiy. 
(duties  of  the  chapel  of  the  French  consul-?  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  the  spi- 
,  and  took  care  of  the  Catholics  dispersed )  "tual  and  temporal  care  and  ransom  of  the 
the  environs  of  the  town ;  they  repaired  to  (  slaves ;  in  many  circumstances  they  rendered 
na,  at  the  epoch  of  the  coral  fishery,  to  s  considerable  services  to  commerce.  Some 
id  the  sick,  and  administer  the  succors  of)  ^^""^  themselves  in  a  position  to  assist,  by 
igion.    This  establishment  suffered  greatly  ( their  influence  and  their  counsels,  the  consuls 

1703,  from  the  acts  of  the  convention. )  ^^  different  nations  who  resided  at  Algiers: 

le  missionaries  were  expelled,  by  its  decree,  (  others  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  deys, 

m  the  hospital  they  had  founded,  which  was  )  &"cl  being  employed  by  them  in  affairs  of  deli- 

d.    Nevertheless  they  did  not  abandon  their  \  cacy,  used  their  interests  to  protect  the  Chri«- 

fk.    They  partook  of  the  food  and  shared  S  tians  from  many  hardships. 

)     But  to  return.    Those  tolerant  sentiments 

\  *•  Amoogtt  the  many  pieces  of  artillery  which )  of  the  Algerine  Mussulmen,  to  which  we  have 
ended  the  battenet  of  the  mole,  aud  ueirhbor- /    .  n   j    j  t   *  j  ^  ^t.. 

lbrt«,"MiytMgr.Dupnch."thire  it  oue  called  >*^^«  alluded,  are  manifested  even  at  this 
CoMttlar,  the  most  celebrated  of  all;  it  now )  moment.    On  the  Slst  of  December^  1887,  a 

ven."  .  ^  and  the  minister  of  the  dey  contributed  six- 
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teen  thousand  piastres*  towards  the  public  )  sacred  instructions.  We  must  mention,  to  bii 
subscription  for  its  erection.  And  when  at )  high  credit,  that  the  bishop  was  chiefly  in- 
the  public  fetes  in  1832,  the  central  masque  \  stnimental  in  bringing  about  an  interchange 
at  Algiers  was  converted  into  a  church,  the  )  of  pri9oners,^-of  those  more  particularly  whosi 
ulemas  presented  themselves  in  a  body  before  {  capture  was  occasioned  by  the  cruel  and  wan- 
the  general-in-chief,  the  Count  d*Erlon,  and  )  ton  system  of  raziaSy  a  species  of  warfare  be* 
the  muAi,  Moustapha  ben  Ekbabti,  addressed  ( tween  the  French  and  the  Arabs,  resembling 
him  in  somewhat  remarkable  language:  "Our  j  the  Highland  forays  of  former  times.  The 
mosque  will  change  its  worship  without  chang- j  negotiations  for  these  exchanges  were  origi- 
ing  its  master,  for  the  God  of  the  Christian  is  )  nated  by  his  lordship  on  his  own  responsibilitr, 
also  ours,  and  we  ditier  only  in  the  manner  of?  as  a  matter  of  religion  and  humanity ;  be  M 
worshipping.*'  In  holding  this  singular  Ian-  ^  forth  a  convoy  of  prisoners  himself,  and  slipe^ 
guage,  the  mufti  derogated  nothing  from  his  '  intended  their  exchange  in  person,  after  hir- 
office,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written  in  the  Koran :  ( ing  clothed  them  at  his  own  expense,  previom 
"We  believe  in  God  according  to  what  he  has  )  to  their  departure,  given  them  money,  ini 
tent  us,  according  to  what  he  has  revealed  to  (  provided  conveyances  for  their  women  vA 
Abraham,  to  Ishmael,  to  Jacob  and  to  the  twelve  /  children.  The  Arabs,  who  are  a  genenoi 
tribes;  we  believe  in  the  sacred  books  which  (  and  noble-minded  race,  were  touched  by tbeec 
Moses,  Jesus,  and  the  prophet  received  from  )  kind  attentions;  and  the  khalifat,  Sidi  Mo- 
God  ;  we  make  no  dili'crence  between  them."  (  hammed  Ben-Aila,  entered  into  a  conespoi- 

"The  natives  repudiate  us,*'  says  M.  Baude,  >  dence  with  him,  and  sent  presents  for  the  sick 
"less  as  Christians  than  as  unbelievers;  and  )  under  his  care.  As  the  prelate,  without  aoj 
the  establishment  of  the  churches  of  Algiers,  (  escort,  conducted  the  convoy  of  prisooen 
of  Bona  and  of  Oran,  is  very  far  from  depre- )  across  the  Metidja  plain,  to  the  foot  of  tbe 
dating  us  in  their  eyes.'*  (  mountains,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  troopi 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  the  state-  j  near  Blidah,  whose  presence  had  well  nigb 

ment  of  which  will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  (  prevented  the  cartel  from   being  completed: 

to  our  purposes,  we  proceed  to  observe,  that )  at  length,  however,  the  Arabs  approached, 

on  the  25th  of  August,  1838,  the  king,  Louis  (  and  the  khalifat  entered  the  bishop's  carria^; 

Philippe,  signed  the  ordinance  which  named  )  they  remained  in  conversation  about  an  boitr, 

the  first  and   present  bishop  of  Algiers,  the  (  and  parted  with  every  mark  of  mutual  esteem. 

active  and  pious  Mgr.  Dupuch,  whose  labors  )  Subsequently  another  beneficent  missioo,  fw 

hare  been  crowned,  we  are  happy  to  say, '  the  like  blessed  purposes,  has  taken  plac«. 

with  extraordinary  success.    Not  only  have  ^  which  is  well  worth  noticing.     The  namber 

his  exertions  realized  much  good,  in  respect, )  for  last  March  (1842)  of  the  jimiols  of  Ik 

more  particularly,  to  the  special  objects  of  his  )  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  contains  a  letter, 

holy  mission,  but  by  the  exercise  of  humanity  )  dated  10th  September,  1841,  from  the  Rev.  M. 

and  courage,  and  all  those  conciliatory  virtues  j  Siichet,  vicar-general  of  Algiers,  (a  nephew 

for  which  he  is  greatly  distinguished,  he  has  )  or  son  of  the  marshall,  we  believe,)  addressed 

won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  Abd-el-Kader  f  to  the  Rev.  M.  Samatan,  giving  a  most  inte^ 

and  his  chiefs.    The  presence  of  the  bishop  )  esting  account  of  his  journey  to  the  camp  of 

and  his  clergy  has  been  also  greatly  beneficial  '  Abd-el-Kader,  and  his  safe  return  without  icj 

in  softening  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  (  escort  whatever.    The  cause  and  nature  of  tfce 

Algeria,  for  the  clergy  have  conducted  them- )  undertaking,  M.  Suchet  describes  as  follow^: 

selves  towards  the  people  in  the  manner  which  j      «« Fifteen  days  had  passed  after  the  exchanf 

befits  ministers  of  religion ;  in  consequence  of )  of  the  prisoners ;  our  joy  was  not  completr. 

which  they  are  justly  obtaining  that  influence  I  for  several  of  our  countrymen  were  still  csp- 

over  the  minds  of  the  Arabs,  which  generates  )  tivcs  at  Tlemesen,  the  capital  of  the  statefof 

confidence  and  a  willingness  to  listen  to  their )  Abd-el-Kader ;  and  we  couM  not  tell  the  naa- 

»-,..,      r  -^    .  .         ,       .  )  her  of  these  unhapinr  men.    The  €tb  of  June 

*  The  piastre  of  Tunis  »  equ«\  lo  aV$ttV  «c^«tA^  N  _        wi  j   il   ..^^«:»   aw^   .«..«ii#r 

eentimes.  •  \  >n«  n«w^  «Tab\&d  to  ascertain  the  numwi 
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lie  bulletin  of  the  expeditionary  column,  com- >  their  way  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Ha- 
nttiided  by  the  governor-general,  announced  (  chems,  whence  the  sultan  has  bis  origin,  and 
the  taking  of  Mascara,  and  published  the )  whom  they  expected  to  find  there  in  the  bo- 
BMnes  of  filly-six  Frenchmen,  which  had  c  som  of  his  family.  They  made  many  inqoi- 
been  found  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  a  fort  of)  ries  as  to  his  present  abode  without  succesa. 
the  town.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  which  had  )  "At  last/'  says  M.  Suchet,  "two  old  men 
been  drawn  up  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  S  with  white  heads,  came  up  to  us,  and  to  the 
kbere  was  a  cross,  and  underneath  it  these )  usual  question  of  my  guide,  they  answered, 
HTDitis : — We  know  not  whither  we  are  going —  ( *  See,  near  those  two  tall  poplars  in  the  mid- 
Ood  te  our  gtuird.  )  die  of  the  plain  (the  plain  of  Ghris) ;  we  are 

**  How  our  hearts  were  rent  at  this  sorrow- (  g')ing  to  conduct  you  to  him.'  At  these 
Rd  news  !  I  said  to  his  lordship,  *  If  you  )  words  I  felt  within  me  a  universal  confusion, 
ivould  send  me  in  search  of  these  poor  cap-  ?  I  cannot  express  the  feeling  which  agitated 
tivee,  I  would  not  return  without  them,  though  \  me ;  but  there  was  certainly  mingled  in  it  a 
[  should  have  to  go  to  Tlemesen  and  ask  them  )  lively  satisfaction  that  I  was  approaching  the 
rf  Abd-el-Kader  himself!'  The  worthy  pre-  ( end  of  my  mission.  By  a  spontaneous  move- 
lale  desired  it  more  ardently  than  I  did ;  and  /  ment  we  pressed  the  flanks  of  our  horses,  and 
ny  hope  of  succeeding  became  the  better  ( galloped  in  silence  to  the  camp  of  Abd-el- 
bmided,  as  the  khalifat  had  promised  to  re- )  Kader.  Here  and  there  numerous  g^upa  of 
itove  us  our  prisoners,  on  condition  of  our  ( Arabs  were  lying  on  the  ground,  near  their 
wnding  to  him  some  of  his,  who  were  then  >  coursers,  which  were  browsing  on  the  dried 
ietained  in  the  prisons  of  Algiers.  His  lord-  (  grass.  We  crossed  the  Oued-Mousaa,  and 
ihip  had  already  solicited  from  the  governor  S  we  had  arrived.  *  The  sultan  is  there,'  said, 
he  liberation  of  the  eight  Arabs  now  asked  )  in  a  low  voice,  one  of  the  old  horsemen  that 
or,  and  he  was  expecting  an  immediate  reply;  S  accompanied  us;  *  there,  in  the  middle  of  that 
nme  presents  bespoken  for  the  emir,  and  in- )  garden  of  orange-trees,  of  fig-trees,  and  of 
ended  for  the  ransom  of  our  brethren,  were  s  laurel -roses.'  A  gloomy  silence  reigned 
itoo  expected  momentarily  to  arrive  from  /  around  us;  we  only  whispered  or  spoke  by 
Trance.  On  the  same  day  we  received  the  ( signs.  Some  young  negroes  surrounded  us, 
irasent,  and  a  favorable  answer.  My  journey  )  and  took  our  horses,  and  some  Arabs,  who 
ras  from  that  moment  decided  upon."  ?  appeared  to  be  officers  of  distinction,  came 

The  next  day  M.  Suchet  set  out  with  the  )  to  us,  and  pointed  with  their  hand  to  Abd-el- 
'igfat  Arab  prisoners,  accompanied  only  by }  Kader,  squatted  on  the  bare  ground,  in  the 
in  interpreter  and  two  young  moors  to  lead  )  shade  of  a  fig-tree.  Surprised  to  find  mjrielf 
he  mules,  loaded  with  the  presents  for  Abd-  ^  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  I  asked  leave  to 
l-Kader.  Having  delivered  the  captives  to  ^  retire  behind  an  olive  hedge,  which  wai  before 
beir  relatives  and  friends,  he  repaired  to  the )  us,  in  order  to  recover  myself  and  to  take  out 
amp  of  the  kaid  of  the  Hadjoutes,  brother-  { the  letters  of  the  bishop. 
A-law  of  the  khalifat.  The  kaid  provided)  "Abd-el-Kader  had  already  perceived  me ; 
im  a  guide  to  the  tents  of  the  latter,  which  I  he  sent,  on  the  spot,  his  secretary,  to  whom  I 
ly  beyond  the  first  chain  of  the  Atlas,  near )  gave  the  despatches  of  which  I  was  bearer, 
iebelif.  The  khalifat  received  him  with  1 1  told  him  I  awaited  the  orders  of  his  mas- 
leasure,  and  gave  him  a  further  guide  to  dis- )  ter  to  present  myself.  In  two  minutes  after, 
over  the  abode  of  the  emir,  and  his  French  (  the  same  secretary  returned  to  inform  me 
risoners.  On  the  journey,  M.  Suchet  under- )  that  the  sultan  was  ready  to  receive  me.  He 
rent  extreme  fatigue  and  peril,  and  was  for '  was  in  the  same  place  and  attitude  as  on 
Hne  days  in  great  suspense  as  to  the  success  )  my  arrival :  he  did  not  arise.  He  saluted 
r  hii  enterprise.  The  party,  having  arrived  )  me  most  graciously,  and  made  a  sign  for  me 
ear  Tekedempt,  and  not  finding  Abd-el-Ka-  s  to  be  seated  upon  an  humble  carpet  which 
»r  there,  turned  in  the  direction  of  Mascara, )  was  spread  at  his  side.  This  formidable 
id  at  length,  through  many  dangers,  made  I  chief  was  dressed  as  a  common  scheik:  an  or- 
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dfaMykiik,  a  wUto  tramoa  and  ctBtl-ludr  ?  thdr  owb  i  will jiaw  tk  Madaal^  fik»  «m 
eoidt  ralM  round  hto  bead,  eomtituted  faia  s  not  awan  of  their  mimm,  and  wboaa  •a^ 
whole  eoetome.  No  anns,  no  poignard,  no  pia- )  priae  wai  extreme  at  aeeins  two  aiaiple  d» 
tali  in  Ua  belt,  no  warlike  trappings,  no  lort  of  s  gymen  advaneuig  akme  towaida  them  aciMi 
coot,  aa  I  had  remained  around  the  khalifat, )  the  hoetile  plaina,  where  any  other  penM 
at  the  tioM  of  the  fint  exchange  of  prisoners,  (  wouU  have  reqnnred  an  aimy  to  protect  hia. 
diftiBgiilahed  the  aoTerelgnof  the  Araba.  He )  At  length,  the  abb^,  with  hia  goide.  aftwi 
■qr  be  about  thirty-five  years  old;  his  sta-  ( very  narrow  eaeape,  reached  Bleedah.  *«Tli 
tnra  ia  of  the  middle  size ;  his  physiognomy, )  foUowingweek,"hecoiicliidea,<*Ienhnesiil 
wMMMt  being  heroic,  is  mijestic ;  his  face  is  c  Algiers,  Captain  Moriaaot,  wlioliad  jnatanM 
oval.  Ilia  ftatures  regular,  his  beard  thin  and  S  at  the  head  of  lila  cooipaBkiiia  la  capfivitf ." 
of  a  deep  chesnut  color;  bis  complexion  is )  The  religions  progrsaa  wlueh  Mgr. Dapaik 
wtitta^cr  rather  pale,  although  alittle  browned  ( and  bis  clergy  have  accomplished  thfiaighai 
hj  the  au;  and  his  eyes,  of  a  greyish  blue, )  Algeria,  ia  of  the  moat  encouraging  cliaraela, 
am  hmdaome  and  very  expressive.  When  I  for  which  they  are  indebted  indaod  hi  cm- 
aHaait;  lia  baa  a  pensive  and  almost  timid  look  ;}aiderable  part  to  the  prompt  co-opentiQa  rf 
b«t  if  ha  apeaka,  hia  eyea  become  gradually  ( the  excellent  Institutioo  for  the  IVopagitiM 
aaimatsd,  and  sparkle.  At  the  name  of  re-  { of  the  Faith,  whoae  aaaiatance  the  bishop,li 
Hg^  ha  lowers  his  eyes,  and  then  gravely )  his  letters  to  the  central  committee  at  Lymi^ 
falMB  flmn  towards  heaven,  in  the  manner  of  S  rwj  frequently  acknowledgea  in 
0t  inapired.  In  other  respects  he  is  simple )  of  lively  and  piooa  gratitnde.  Hia  fat 
In  Ua  manners,  and  even  appears  embarrassed  s  munication  inserted  in  the  ^AmoIs  is  dM 
by  Ua  dignity.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  j  firom  Bona,  AprU  22d,  1889 ;  and  the  last,  IW 
«hU  aorpiise  that  I  saw  thia  austere  person-  ( has  come  to  oar  banda  at  least,  ia  addrsasedli 
aga  laugh  with  complete  freedom  when  the )  hia  holineaa,  of  the  date  of  ttd  Jone,  18a 
eoQfenation  took  a  more  fiuniliar  torn."  ( By  briefly  tracing  the  course  of  his  indeftli- 

Tba  emir  was  delighted  with  the  bishop's )  gable  labors  in  various  quarters  of  the  cosa- 
laCteia,  and,  as  he  was  expressing  his  admire-  ( try,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  arrive  Sk 
thm  of  hia  lordship's  charity,  *«  I  know  all," ;  something  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  adsri 
aaid  ha ;  "  I  know  all  be  has  done  for  Algeria,  I  progress  realized  by  his  zealous  exertiosi. 
and  I  have  a  great  veneration  for  his  person."  }  To  begin  with  the  capital :  **  At  Algien,**  ht 
At  fint  be  was  unwilling  to  release  the  French  /  observes  in  the  last-mentioned  letter,  **  I  km 
ptjaonera,  except  on  certain  conditions ;  but  \  more  than  twelve  thousand  Catholics,  tee 
afterwards,  on  further  explanations,  readily  ^  churches  (shortly  there  will  be  three),  sat 
consented.  An  interesting  conversation  here  j  four  chapels.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1 
followed  on  some  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  /  shall  have  an  additional  chapel  in  the  (ova, 
Chriatian  faith,  and  theu  Abd-eJ-Kader  ac- )  and  another  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  proriaec 
cepted  the  presents  which  the  bishop  had  )  of  Algiers  I  have  also,  independently  of  thosi 
aant  •<  I  receive  them,"  said  he,  «  because  (  enumerated,  four  chapels  and  five  churcbts, 
it  la  thy  bishop  that  offers  them ;  I  would  not )  one  of  which  has  been  solemnly  conaecnteJ; 
have  received  them  from  another."  The  sul- 1  it  is  under  the  invocation  of  the  illustrioai 
tan  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  most  friendly  |  saints  Perpetua  and  Felicitas."  In  1889-41^ 
•■d  intaiesting  letter  to  his  fordship,  which  '  he  had  spoken  of  two  churches,  and  of  crif 
we  rtgret  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  |  two  chapels  in  the  city.  The  principal  chunk 
quota.  This  interview,  conducted  with  the )  of  Algiers,  which  was  some  yeara  ago  the 
greatcat  courtesy  and  urbanity,  would  doubt-  i  elegant  mosque  of  the  women,  waa  ordsnd 
leas  have  been  prolonged,  had  not  the  near  /  by  his  holiness  Gregoiy  XVI.  to  be  dedicated 
approach  of  General  Bngeaud*s  column  com-  ( under  the  patronage  of  St.  Philip.  It  is,  ia 
peDed  the  Arab  chief  to  move  his  tents.  M. )  bumble  propoitioii.  aometUng  like  tlie  Fui- 
Sechet  and  Ua  companion  took  a  hasty  leave;  |  theon  at  Rome,  or  father  the  Asaamptlon  st 
and  after  aooM  parileos  adventures,  joined '  Paris,  but  laiger.    The  great  capola  ia  sor- 
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mnded  by  nineteen  smaHer  ones,  and  rests  { it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  holy  mysteries 
poD  sixteen  columns  of  white  marble,  each  )  could  be  celebrated  in  a  kind  of  hut,  which 
lade  out  of  a  single  block.    The  chapel,  s  served  at  once  as  a  Catholic  and  Lutheran  or 
rhieh  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  is  de- )  Calvinist  temple ;  for  the  different  preachers 
eiibed  as  singularly  beautiful  and  rich  in  de-  \  went  through  their  respective  functions  there 
oimtions.    Built  by  the  Moors,  it  was  for  a )  in  turn.    On  the  24th  of  March,  1841,  the 
9ii|^   time   the   vestibule    of  the   episcopal  (  bishop  writes :  <*  Last  Sunday,  I  consecrated 
lalace ;  it  is  all  marble  and  carved  stone. )  the  first  church  which  has  been  built  since  the 
niere  are  seven  doors  opening  into  it,  of  dif-  \  conquest,  and  probably  the  first  built  here 
■rent  sizes,  and  all  carved  in  an  admirable  )  during  ages, — I  mean  the  handsome  church  of 
tfle.    Twenty  pillars  of  white  marble,  orna- )  Dely-Ibrahim.    The  nave,  sanctuary,  steeple, 
Bented  with  capitals  of  infinite  delicacy,  sup-  s  all  bring  to  mind,  with  our  country,  the  dear- 
MMt  the  roof,  and  divide  it  into  twelve  niches, )  est  recollections.  The  weather  was  beautiful : 
Mch  of  which  is  appropriately  dedicated.  An  s  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  in  Europe  to 
lOf^el  in  the  antique  form,  reposes  upon  a )  conceive  such  a  ceremony  in  the  plains  of 
aooument  of  white  Carara  marble,  dug  from  (  Staou^li,  which  are  rendered  illustrious  by 
he  sacred  ruins  of  Hippo ;  the  inscription, )  the  death  of  the  young  and  brave  Amadeus  de 
irliich  is  in  admirable  preservation,  records  I  Bourmont,  and  in  front  of  Mount  Atlas,  near 
hat  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  child  )  the  sea,  and  under  the  magic  sun  of  Algeria.'* 
ilacgd  at  the  angers  feet.    In  the  middle  of)  In  the  west,  at  Cherchell  (the  ancient  Julia 
he   sanctuary,  and    underneath  the  bronze  S  Cssarea)  and  at  Mostaganem,  the  bishop  iMs 
amp,  is  a  mosaic  found  in  the  same  ruins,  and  )  established,  respectively,  a  priest  and  an  hos- 
■epiesenting,  by  two  rings  intertwined,  thespital.    At  Oran,  he  has  a  church,  dedicated  to 
inion  of  the  two  Churches.    Over  the  altar  is  )  St.  Louis,  a  large  military  hospital,  a  fine  es- 
I  fine  painting  of  the  Assumption,  given  by  ( tablishment  of  the  religious  Trinitarians,  for 
he  Qaeen  Marie  Amelie  ;  and  on  either  side  )  the  redemption  of  captives  and  the  beginning 
m  two  angels  in  the  posture  of  adoration,  (  of  a  civil  hospital.    Three  priests  reside  at 
nmilar  to  those  at  the  great  altar  of  St.  Sul-  j  Oran,  where  the  Catholics,  exclusive  of  the 
piee,  at  Paris.  In  front  of  the  altar  are  placed  /  army,  amount  to  about  five  thousand.    In  the 
two  magnificent  balustrades,  of  white  marble  (  east,  at  Calle,  near  Tunis,  there  is  a  priest, 
pillan,  incnisted    with    flowers   of   antique  /  and  a  church  is  being  restored.    At  Bona, 
narble,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workman-  S  besides  an  humble  church  dedicated  to  St. 
ihip,  the  remains  of  a  Mahometan  pulpit. )  Augustine,  there  is  an  hospital  for  1,500  sick, 
rbe  altar  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  through  s  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  a  school.    The  bishop 
which  a  softened,  religious  light  is  admitted ; )  has  also  purchased  there,  at  a  large  expense, 
and  at  the  door,  the  tomb  of  a  dey  serves  for  ( the  ground  for  the  site  of  a  large  ecclesiastical 
ttie  holy  water,  his  turban  being  hollowed  for )  edifice.    At  Hippo,  about  a  league  and  a  half 
that  purpose.    "  Sanctuary,  a  thousand  times  (  distant  from  Bona,  a    monument  has  been 
Messed!*'   exclaims   the    good    bishop:    "  a )  raised  to  the  memory  of  St.  Augustine.    The 
thoQiand  times  more  precious,  by  the  treasure  (  solemn  ceremony  of  blessing  and  placing  the 
ef  grace  it  already  contains,  and  those  that )  first  stone  took  place  on  the  28th  of  August, 
aie  every  day  being  multiplied  there,  than  by  (  1839,  and  the  scene  is  thus  interestingly  and 
the  marble  and  bronze,  the  wonders  of  the  )  feelingly  descril>ed  by  Mgr.  Dupuch : 
chisel  and  pencil,  with  which  it  is  enriched, — )     **  I  thought  that,  alone  with  two  or  three 
for  it  is  there  that  1  have,  for  a  long  time  past, )  priests  and  a  few  workmen,  I  should  perform 
received  a  great  number  of  abjurations,  con- )  that  great  act ;  but  no ;  as  early  as  five  o'clock, 
lerred  baptism  upon  Jews  and  infidels !"  &c.  \  you  might  have  met  along  the  shore,  on  the 
The   church  mentioned  above  as  having )  old  Roman  bridge,  and  in  the  thousand  path- 
been  sdemniy  consecrated  to  8S.  Perpetua  (  ways  lined  with  myrtles  and  olive-trees,  with 
and  Felicitas,  is  at  the  village  of  Dely-Ibra- )  which  those  immense  ruins  are  intenscted  in 
tiim,  where,  in  1839,  his  lordship  informs  us,  (  every  direction,  a  cnowd  of  anxious  pilgrims 
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dwtdaiopt  fMt-daj,  tnd  joy  betning  OB  /  nj  prioili,  iwiilid  bjthA  gMMnl»  Aa  wb* 
tMr  coQOteiiancet.  The  ceremony  was  aU  ( dinetor,  tnd  flit  ou^or,  pbeed  it  opoa  ill 
iMidod  by  the  troope  with  their  miliUry  music ;  /  founditioD. 

Ibo  txtdlent  Genenl  Guingret  and  hia  ataif*  (  «« I  gave  my  solemn  benedietioQ  to  flie  as- 
flit.Wib-director  of  the  interior,  the  Mayor  of)  sembled  mnltitode,  to  Boot,  and  to  Afiic% 
Bom.  tilt  king's  attorney,  the  officers  of  the  (  and  to  France ;  and  a  flouisb  of  tmrnptli 
navy,  Ice.  fcc.  At  six  o'clock  I  arrived,  and )  closed  that  morning,  which  is  tho  awora  ofis 
iMBd  an  altar  erected  over  the  splendid  cii-  c  many  bright  and  gkniooa  days ;  for  the  iagv 
tana  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Augustine,  and  on  S  of  God  was  there." 

the  spot  where  the  monument  of  filial  and  fra- )  At  Constantina,  a  haadsonM  voaqvia  hH 
tsmal  ailbetion  ia  to  be  raised.  The  under-  { become  a  church ;  and  tbara  art  a  civil  aai 
wood  had  disappeared,  as  if  by  enchantment,  /  three  militaiy  hospitals,  with  two  chapdi 
and  a  larfs  quantity  of  flowers  had  been  gath-  ( formed  into  one  magnificent  ostabHshi^ 
•ffdf  with  which  our  poor  Sisters  of  Charity )  There  are,  moreover,  three  miaaionafisa  aai 
deeocatad  tiie  altar.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  C  six  Sisters  of  Christia&  doctrine.  CoaitM 
tiMta  pnparationa,  ao  enchanting  at  such  an )  tina  contains  about  thirty  thousand  inbahitBilk 
hour,  and  in  such  a  place,  that  I  celebrated  in  ?  M.  Suchet  has  admirabiy  dischaiged  the  ihaa- 
poMtiftcals,  and  with  the  most  solemn  pomp,  S  tions  of  missionaiy  there,  and  hia  oixerfiflBi 
tilt  sacrifice  which  8L  Augustine  at  the  aame )  have  been  well  seconded  by  tlie  govuBot  sf 
ptaea,  had  celebrated  fi>r  the  last  time  fourteen  s  the  province.  Here  the  apprazimatioo  of  At 
htfidrsd  years  before.  But  with  what  events )  Arabs  towaMs  the  Catholic  &ith  seams  to  It 
wwa  these  fourteen  centuries  filled  up !  |  in  preparation.    The  worthy  pralata  ^cahi 

«Tbahill  we  stood  on  was  the  aame,  the )  higUj  of  the  friendly  leception  given tohia 
us  was  that  which  he  beheM,  the  ( by  the  natives  of  this  town,  and  calls  it  a 
which  surrounded  to  our  voices  those )  <« providential  progress:**  writing  in  Msid^ 
which  so  often  had  repeated  his.   On  that  day )  1841,  he  says,-^*  In  the  mouth  of  Septaate 
wwf  heard  beneath  us,  on  the  other  side  of  (  j  pmided  at  Constantina  over  a  meeting  of  il 
tilt  bridge,  the  shouts  of  the  barbarians,  the )  the  muftis,  cadis,  and  superior  functionaries  of 
arias  and  lametitations  of  the  people  of  St.  \  the  mosques.    We  assembled  in  one  of  ths 
Aogititine.    And  to-day  it  is  the  sound  of)  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Achmet  Bey.  0« 
warilka  music,  the  acclamations  of  a  new \  signatures  and  seals  were  intermingled;  am 
paopit,  and  the  neighing  of  the  horses  of  the )  meeting  had  religion  for  its  object.    Duriag 
Christian  conquerors.    And  during  that  mass,  ( this  journey  I  have  received  five  young  Arak, 
at  which  all  my  brother  bisliops  of  France )  ^bo  belong  to  respectable  fiunilies.    I  haw 
were  present  in  spirit,  what  prayers  were  sent  ?  placed  them  in  the  preparatory  college  of  8t 
up  to  heaven!  The  Sisters  of  Charity  received  Wugustioe,  which  ivill  form  the  commenes- 
tlie  holy  communion,  the  Arabs  tiiemselves )  nient  of  an  Arab  college,  if  our  means  wfll 
knelt  and  prayed.     I  endeavored  to  speak ;  (  allow  us  to  establish  one.    Like  the  prepaia- 
my  mitre  sparkling  with  the  dazzling  rays  of)  tory  college,  and  the  orphans,  it  would  be 
tlM  risii^  sun,  and  my  crozier  resting  upon  (  confided  to  the  priests  of  the  holy  cross.- 
tiM  graen  sod,  which  covered  stones  where )     At  Stora,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  theft 
pariiqia  ...  Do  not  ask  me  what  I  felt,  what  (  are  five  thousand  Catholics,  a  chapel  and  ss 
.1  said,  what  the  sentiments  with  which  we  )  oratory,  and  probably,  by  this  time,  twootbtf 
wore  all  animated ;  what  the  vows  we  made,  ?  chapels  and  an  oratory.    There  is  also  a  mili- 
the  solemn  obligations  we  renewed.    I  could  ^  tary  hospital,  containing  one  thousand  two 
not  tell  you ;  oh,  no,  never,  never.  )  hundred   invalids.    At   Gigelly  there  are  a 

•*  I  descended  some  steps  at  the  sound  of  S  hospital  and  a  sanctuary;  and  the  small  tova 
wariike  music,  stUl  in  my  richest  pontifical )  of  Bugia,  which  perhaps  mote  than  any  other 
dreas,  and  aeoonpanied  by  my  strange  suite ;(  p^  of  Algeria,  stands  in  need  of  the  light  of 
I  bleasad  the  atone  which  had  been  prepared, )  ^jtb,  ud  the  blessings  of  Christian  colonixt- 
periiapB  tH^  thousand  years  ago  and  more;  ^  tion,  owns  a  pretty  church,  and  an  axcelleiit 
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priest  ftom  Alsace,  who  ie  a  real  providence  \  escaped  the  most  imminent  perils  through  my 
Ibr  the  soldiers  of  the  foreign  legion  and  the  )  mediation,  and  the  generous  interference  of 
children,  for  he  is  at  once  priest  and  school-  ( the  governor  of  Constantina.  I  have  had  an 
master.  This  place  contains  also,  a  large  )  opportunity  of  studying  her,  and  of.  putting 
military  hospital,  attended  by  a  single  priest.  ( to  trial  her  most  secret  dispositions.  I  have 
Between  thirty  and  forty  leagues  from  Bugia,  S  not  words  to  express  what  the  first  dawning 
on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay  )  of  faith  has  produced  upon  this  soul,  that  has 
of  Stora,  is  the  cradle  of  a  rising  city.  But  ( been  in  a  manner  created  anew :  she  has  no 
a  short  time  ago  it  was  called  Russicada,  with  )  longer  any  taste  for  dress,  once  her  only  con- 
its  immense  ruins,  its  quays,  its  theatre,  its  ( solation  ;  she  is  constantly  engaged  in  manual 
aqueducts,  and  cisterns  of  Roman  origin ;  it }  labor,  and  enjoys  a  profound  peace,  an  unal- 
is  now  called  Philippeville,  where,  in  October  ( terable  joy.  *  I  am  now,'  said  she  to  me  with 
1889,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  colonists.  A;a  smile,  Mike  the  ring  on  your  finger;  it 
priest  has  been  placed  there,  a  church  built,  (  never  quits  you,  and  on  what  side  soever  you 
and  a  community  of  Sisters  of  Christian  doc-  )  turn  it  remains ;  such  am  I  in  the  hands  of 
trine  settled.  At  Bouffarick,  Douera,  Hus- )  God ! '  On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  she  saw  me 
•ein-Dey,  and  Mustapha- Superior,  a  church  S  enter  Constantina  with  General  Galbois,  at 
or  a  chapel  exists,  respectively,  and  a  priest  /  the  head  of  his  column ;  surrounded  at  the 
has  been  assigned  to  each.  The  great  mosque  i  time  by  the  spies  of  Achmet,  who  sought  an 
at  Blidah  has  been  changed  into  the  church  of  /  opportunity  to  carry  her  off,  the  sight  of  a 
St.  Charles,  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration  (  bishop  made  upon  her  mind  a  sudden  and  ez- 
of  which  has  been  very  interestingly  described  )  traordinary  impression ;  she  wrote  to  me  im- 
by  Ilia  lordship.  It  was  at  Blidah  that  a  young  ?  mediately,  imploring  me  to  save  her.  Three 
mufti  said  to  him,  at  one  of  his  visits  to  tliat )  weeks  afterwards  she  was  looking  at  a  beaa- 
place,  "  How  impatient  I  am  to  be  able  to  un-  ( tiful  painting  of  the  redemption  of  captives 
derstand  what  you  say  to  me !  In  the  mean-  )  in  the  regency  of  Algiers,  given  me  by  the 
time,  the  sweet  sound  of  thy  voice  enables  )  minister  of  war,  when  I  gave  her  a  cross,  ob- 
me  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  sentiments  it  {  serving  that  it  was  marked  on  the  habit  of  the 
expresses !"  )  religious  of  Mercy,  as  well  as  on  the  heart  of 

Many  similar  interesting  circumstances  ( the  bishop.  Seizing  it  with  earnestness,  she 
hive  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  worthy  )  hung  it  round  her  neck,  and  kissing  it  with 
bbhop's  philanthropic  labors.  In  his  corres-  ( transports  she  said,  with  an  accent  of  inex- 
pondence,  he  mentions  some  singular  instances  }  pressible  tenderness:  *  Be  my  father,  and  I 
of  conversion,  not  only  of  Protestants,  but  of?  shall  be  thy  child;  I  am  a  Christian  !*  And, 
those  professing  Islamism,  to  the  ancient  S  indeed,  it  is  thought  she  was  bom  at  Grenoa, 
Christian  faith.  One  of  the  most  remarkable, )  was  made  a  captive  when  five  or  six  months 
is  the  case  of  A'icha,  now  called  Marie  An-  \  old,  was  sold  at  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and 
toinette,  the  wife  of  Achmet-Bey,  of  Con- )  Tunis ;  presented  to  Achmet-bey  by  Ben 
stantina.  We  give  the  relation  of  it  in  his  i  Aissa,  the  latter  regarding  her  as  a  Christian ; 
own  words :  ;  for  having,  on  a  Friday,  nearly  assassinated 

<•  One  of  those  who  was  the  most  stricken  ( her  (she  had  received  five  strokes  of  the 
with  this  peaceful  triumph  of  religion,  and  on  )  yatagan) :— *  You  are  not  worthy,'  said  he  to 
whose  head  I  afterwards  poured  the  waters  of  (  her,  *  to  die  on  the  blessed  day  of  the  Mussul- 
regeneration,  presents  a  touching  subject  of)  man  prayer;  you  shall  die  to-morrow  (Satur- 
serious  reflections ;  I  mean  A'icha,  now  called  (  day)  !'  It  was  on  a  Saturday  she  was  rescued 
Marie  Antoinette,  for  she  cannot  bear  to  hear  \  from  another  death.  She  is  about  nineteen 
herself  called  by  any  other  name.  This  lady, )  years  old,  possesses  an  excellent  judgment, 
wife  to  the  Bey  of  Constantina,  of  whom  the  S  and  is  remarkable  for  a  candor  and  simplicity, 
public  papers  spoke  about  four  months  ago,*  )  surprising  in  one  who  has  led  such  a  life." 

\     The  number  of  charitable  and  other  institu- 
*  The  bishop  is  writiog  in  Aagust,  1839.         /  tions  which  the  bishop  has  been  successful  In 
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u  his  duxni,  tetpMk  Hm  u-  «•  amea  ai  AlgMo  two  «-»^-.*t;.>-  tf 

wcvsrin^  indttstry  and  Christian  »al  in  the  pcnevcniKe,  aiMl  cceimenced  the  cstabliA- 

caiuc  of  reLr.  -  ari'i  hi-Xir-tr.    Tnere  is  in  bwM  of  the  socictr  of  Si.  Francis  Regii,  fcr 

Allien  a  eoU^^«.  1^2:1'  civil  uA  half  niiitary.  numagei. 

which  cootaias  om  Lua.i«.i  asd  nfty  pupiis.  Tt*  prnecr  dioeess  of  Al§iera  is  composei 
whilst  about  oce  r* ja-irei  afl>ii  airnr  chiliir^ii  of  tte  ancient  Romin  provinces  of  Miniiti- 
frcqaent  the  rritaito*ii  school.  This  iratiM-  nia  CaMvi^nsis,  of  Manntania  Sitifensis,  ui 
tioa  is  caic!iii:ed  to  exert  a  rery  powerril  of  XumidiA,  which  included  GetuUa.  Aba« 
iBfloeBCe  owez  tfie  deslny  of  AL?eria.  There  the  year  4S4,  these  celebrated  provinces  cos- 
are  abo  foar  private  schools  with  a  hunired  tained  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifti- 
and  ei^hty-foiir  «choiars :  ±e  schwl  under  the  four  episcopal  sees.  In  his  letter  of  the  hUl 
caie  of  the  sisrers  of  St.  Joseph  is  aaended  date  mat  has  come  onder  our  notice,  3ia 
by  one  hundred  and  rhirty -seven  females ;  and  Dupuch  states,  that  his  priests,  indodinf  Ik 
kmr  priiate  schools  by  one  hindred  and  chapter,  composed  of  three  canons  onlj^kii 
ainety-five  p^ipils.  There  is  liJtewise  the  ec-  vicar-general,  three  assistant  priests  ofo* 
desiastical  coUe^  of  St.  AriiTistine.  the  pa-  Lady  of  the  Croos  of  Le  Mans,  and  the  ote 
pib  of  which  seziinary  are  educated  so  as  to  missionaries,  amount,  in  the  province  of  il- 
be  able  U>  speak  both  French  an*!  Arabic.  pers,  to  the  number  of  twentr-three  Tk 
la  addition  to  their  school,  and  the  work-  word  of  God  is  preached  in  five  dideienthi- 
loom  they  have  annexed  to  it,  the  sisters  are  zua§cs,~MaItese,  Mahonese,  Italian,  Go- 
at the  bead  of  an  asylum  for  the  poor  orphans  man  and  French.  These  denrv  f^fti^  ^ 
of  cokMiists,  and  of  an  infant  asylum,  which  eether  with  the  church  and  chapels,  one  kp 
cwitaint  one  hun<ired  and  nineteen  children,  civil  and  four  military  hospitals  containiKM 
Other  oq>hans  are  entrusted  to  the  ladies  of  many  as  6,000  sick  ;  also  a  civil  and  railittT 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  a  house  of  refu^  for  prison,  in  which  there  are  1  400  convicts  qa 
yoon^  females  exposed  to  danger,  to  the  sis-  demned  to  labor  00  the  public  wx>rks.  •  TM 
len  of  St.  Joseph.  To  the  care  of  the  broth-  are  also  charged,'  savs  he  « with  the  coa* 
en  of  St  Joseph  of  Mans,  are  committed  the  mencement  of  our  coUeee,  with  the  care  tf 
ctphain  of  St.  Cypriaii,  whose  number  is  the  ecclesiastical  school,  of  my  double  boat 
limited  to  twenty-five.  In  l^\  an  associa-  of  orphan  boys,  of  the  house  of  orphan  ciib. 
tioo<»f  chantable  ladies  was  founded  at  A Uiers  and  of  my  small  house  of  newly  convcitii 
(DOW  composed  of  two  hundred  and  dlly  females.  I  have  in  Altera  and  its  entiRM 
nembeis  in  that  town  alone),  and  presided  four  establishments  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Jo* 
over  by  the  Barones;}  de  Sales,  daughter  of  the  seph,  and  two  of  the  Brothers  of  St  JomA 
gorenmr-generai.  This  society  is  divided  of  Le  Mans.  I  am  in  daily  expectatioa  ^ 
into  diiferent  sections,  which  correspond,  as  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  The  piicfli 
much  as  possible,  vrith  the  principal  miseries  of  the  Holy  Cross  direct,  together  with  Ik 
which  afflict  humanity.  A  general  meeting  ecclesiastical  schools,  a  college  of  yostf 
is  held  four  times  a  year,  under  the  direction  Arabs  of  distinguished  birth.  I  am  endet- 
of  the  bishop;  and  every  year  a  lottery  is  voring  to  esUblish  the  Sisters  of  St  JoMph at 
drawn  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  memory  of  the  Bledah  and  at  Boufiarick.*'  May  success  it- 
taking  of  Algiers,  for  the  reUef  of  those  whom  tend  the  future  labors  of  the  pious  and  actin 
their  charity  has  assembled.   His  lordship  has  bishop! 
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WE  have  extracted  the  following  remarks  \  lie  in  aii  age  like  this,  when  men  whose  daily 
from  a  Letter  on  the  Oxford  Movement, )  bread  is  an  accident,  or  perhaps  an  alms,  o^ 
which  we  noticed  some  months  since.  \fici  waste  and  luxury,  and  when  the  intellec* 

**It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  there  are  many  )  tual,  and  the  cultivated,  and  the  high  in  plac« 
of  them  (Episcopalians  in  the  U.  States),  no  ?  and  fortune  are  among  the  foremost  in  vice 
whit  behind  the  best  even  of  illustrious  Oxford  ^  and  profligacy,  and  even  the  low  crimes  of 
either  *  in  good  feeling  or  common  sense,*  but )  forgery  and  thefl.    These  men,  all  of  them, 
tbey  are  here  in  a  double  isolation :  they  are  (  feel  the  necessity  for  themselves,  and  often  still 
not  only  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  )  more  for  others,  of  a  yoke  other  than  material. 
Catholic  Church,  but  they  are  without  indi-  (  or  political,  or  ad  arbitrium  alicujus.    And  no 
▼idaal  Christian  sympathy,  and  it  is  asking;  man  of  any  mark  amongst  them  but  is  ashamed 
too  mach  of  men  in  general,  to  ask  them  sin- 1  of  the  absurdity  of  private  judgment's  going 
giy  and  alone  to  take  a  step  which,  however  )  along  with  creeds  and  articles,  or  even  moral 
tbey  see  it  to  be  right,  they  themselves,  and  ?  codes ;  and  sees,  with  honest  indignation,  the 
all  around  them,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ^  fruits  of  what  people  have  been  pleased  to  call 
tfaiukiog  wrong,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  truly, )  'Evangelical  doctrine.'    They  may  have  let 
of  ihinkinf;  that  they  thought  it  wrong.    This  s  their  wives  or  daughters  *  play  the  spider  and 
habit,  like  any  habit,  was  only  to  be  got  rid  of/  weave   meshes '  round   their  outward   man, 
hj  another's  taking  its  place,  and  thanks  to  (  but  their  intellect  or  their  heart  has  never 
tfie  hetter  spirit,  which  has  every  where  grown  ;  been  *  captivated  *  in  the  ill- woven  web  of 
np  in  religious  matters,  and  of  which  Oxford  (  Protestantism  ;  not  even  their  honor  or  their 
•eems  to  be  the  organ,  it  has  been  got  rid  of.  ;  pride  is  entangled  in  it.     They  are  uncom- 
The  habit  of  thinking  or  speaking  all  manner  (  mitted,  in  general,  at  least,  by  any  act  of  their 
of  evil  against  the  Catholic  Church,  falsely, )  own,  and  often  take  little  trouble  to  conceal 
has  given  place,  in  a  manner  altogether  won-  ?  even  from  Catholics  their  most  reasonable 
derful,  to  inquiring  about  the  truth  and  ac*  S  want  of  reverence  for  a  system  of  negations, 
knowledging  it.    So  the  first  step  is  already  )  a  visible  body  without  a  visible  head ;  sover- 
taken,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  road  to  Rome,  \  eignty  without  unity ;  authority  in  spirituals 
lor  men  of  <  Catholic  minds,'  is  greatly  shor- )  (that  is,  to  bind  men's  consciences)  with  the 
tened  here  from  what  it  yet  is  in  England ;  (  claim  even  to  infallibility  or  indefectibility. 
that  is,  at  least  for  individuals,  for  of  course  )  How  many  a  time  have  you  and  I,  in  our  days, 
the  re-union  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  (  of  what   we   rejoiced  to  call  *  churchman- 
Catholic  Christendom  is  far  easier  than  that )  ship,'  heard  from  men,  who  never  dolibted 
of  the  *  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  ( they  were  staunch  Protestants,  sober  acknow- 
United  States.'  \  kdgments  of  the  utter  inefficiency,  and  insuf- 

« If,  moreover,  serious  men  among  Episco-  )  ficiency  of  their  Church,  and  frank,  if  not 
paliaiis  here,  any  more  than  their  brethren  S  cordial  admiration  of  the  sacred  majesty  of 
with  you,  have  not  yet  agreed,  or  perhaps  dis-  /  the  Catholic  rite ;  of  the  sublime  charity  of 
covered  *  qua  erga  Deum  et  homines  agere  el  ( the  Catholic  religion ;  of  the  never  ending 
dicere  deceat^^  what  regard  should  be  paid  to  )  triumph  of  Catholic  martyrs,  and  of  the  every 
God  and  to  men  in  our  words  and  actions,  at  (  where  parent  authority  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
least  they  are  beginning  to  feel  it  is  time  to  >  hood,  with  its  consolations  and  its  counsels, 
make  up  their  minds.  They  are  quite  satis-  \  its  indulgences  and  its  restraints !  Such  men, 
fied  that  something  more  is  wanted  than  hu- )  with  you,  may  be  kept  where  they  are  by 
man  laws,  or  human  respects,  or  *  religious  in-  /  hopes/>r  their  Church,  but  there  are  no  such 
8titutions,'l)othfor  individuals  and  for  the  pub- )  hopes  here,  nor  does  the  deceitfblness  of  such 
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hopes  blind  them.  Nor  is  it  the  future  stru^ 
gle,  the  horror  difficultatis,  the  labor  certami- 
nis,  that  holds  them  back,  but  their  spiritual 
as  well  as  religious  isolation,  the  stare  super 
seipsum ;  and  I  verily  believ«  there  are  bun* 
dreda  and  thousands  of  Episcopalians  that 
would  be  glad  to  hear  it  said  by  all  around 
them»'we  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.' 
Could  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Oxford  be 
created  in  any  Protestant  community  here; 
could  the  religious  dispositions  which,  thank 
God,  have  always  existed  among  the  female 
portion  of  the  Anglo-American  race,  begin  to 
exist  among  the  male ;  could  the  men  of  that 
communion  here,  be  led  to  seek  the  grace  of 
devotion  and  to  practise  act$  of  Christianity, 
they  would  not  wait  for  the  civil  power  nor 
for  their  Church  to  *  return  to  the  reverential 
fidth  of  other  ages — to  that  high,  and  holy, 
and  self-denying  spirit  of  devotion  and  charity, 
which  visibly  embodied  itself  of  old  in  our 


cathedrals  and  our  abbeys'  of  England,  and 
to  the  Church  which  only  is  ever  and  forever 
practically  in  possession  of  it,  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Apostolic  Church  of  Rome.    The  An- 
glo-Americans are  eminently  a  straightforward 
people ; — ^in  right  or  wrong,  en  avanl  is  their 
motto,  and  just  as  soon  as  they  become  aai* 
mated  by  Catholic  feelings  will  they  cease  to 
be    satisfied    with   Protestant    communiooi. 
And  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  I,  for  one,  care  not  if  no  new 
work  of  controversy  be  written  from  this  dif 
forever.     Episcopalians  may  use  their  owi 
editions  of  our  sweet  Thomas  a  Kempis,  (aiai ! 
that  they  should  be  so  different  from  the  tne 
one ! )  they  may  use  their  own  beautiful  Oi- 
ford  prayers  for  unity — and  even  read  thdr 
own  *  Catholic  minded'  authors;  I  have  do 
fear  but  that  those  who  are  really  nad^toitkt 
up  their  cron  andjbllow  the  Redeemer,  will  be 
led  by  him  to  the  holy  city. 


CHRISTMAS. 


(Selected.) 


Stars  of  glory  I  shine  more  brightly. 
Purer  be  the  moonlight*s  beam ! 

Glide  ye  hours  and  moments  lightly. 
Swiftly  down  Time's  deepening  stream. 

Bring  the  hour  that  banished  sadness, 
Brought  redemption  down  to  earth ; 

When  the  shepherds  heard  with  gladness 
Tidings  of  a  Saviour's  birth. 

See  a  beauteous  angel,  soaring 

In  the  bright  celestial  blaze. 
On  the  shepbenls,  low  adoring. 

Rest  his  mild  etfulgent  rays  : 

Fear  not,  cries  the  heavenly  stranger, 
Him  whom  ancient  seers  foretold. 

Weeping  in  a  lowly  manger. 
Shepherds,  haste  ye  to  behold. 


See  the  shepherds  fast  obeying. 
Hastening  to  the  humble  stall. 

And  the  new-bom  Infant  praying. 
As  the  mighty  Lord  of  cdl ! 

Lowly  now  they  bend  before  him. 
In  his  helpless  in&nt  state. 

Firmly  faithful  they  adore  him. 
And  his  greatness  celebrate. 

Hark !  the  swell  of  heavenly  voices, 
Peals  along  the  vaulted  sky. 

Angels  sing  while  earth  rejoices, 
"  Glory  to  our  God  on  high  ! 

<'  Glory  in  the  highest  heaven. 
Peace  to  humble  men  on  earth ; 

Joy  to  these  and  bliss  are  given. 
In  the  great  Redeemer's  biith." 
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THE   PROFESSIONS.* 

THE  pamphlet  which  bears  this  title,  and  \  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  lawyer  is  by  pro- 
for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  )  fession,  a  bad  member  of  society. 
the  politeness  of  the  author,  is  from  the  pen  I  **  But  is  not  this,  let  me  ask,  an  illiberal 
of  a  gentleman  justly  distinguished  in  the  >  and  unjust  view  of  the  profession  ?  Is  not  this 
literary  world,  and  contains  many  excellent  ?  visiting  upon  the  whole,  the  misconduct  of  a 
leasons  that  deserve  to  be  treasured  by  those  ^  few  ?  Is  it  just  for  men  to  cast  the  blame  of 
who  aspire  to  the  liberal  professions.  In  say- )  their  own  evil  passions  on  the  mere  instru- 
in^  this,  however,  we  do  not  undertake  to  ( ments  they  use  to  wreak  them  upon  their 
pfonounce  the  address  free  from  all  inaccu- )  fellow-men  ?  Were  these  same  men  who  cast 
racy.  Did  our  limits  permit  us  to  enter  upon  ( the  censure  what  they  should  be,  the  very 
a  forma!  critique  of  the  oration,  we  would )  profession  which  they  declaim  against  would 
consider  it  incumbent  on  us  to  show,  that }  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief. 
**  the  generation  of  mere  scholars"  on  the  other  (  *<  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
tide  of  the  Atlantic,  does  not  consist,  as  the  )  any  man,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  law,  to 
author  remarks,  of  "  mere  abstractions  in  the  ( realize  the  worst  conceptions  that  have  ever 
world,"  and  that  the  distinction  between  edu- )  been  formed  of  the  profession.  He  may  enter 
cation  as  a  means  and  education  as  an  end,  is  ( it  with  low  ideas  of  its  dignity  and  its  duties, 
not  80  much  founded,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  )  He  may  regard  the  law,  not  as  a  peaceful 
in  the  practical  application  of  knowledge.  ?  remedy  for  social  ills,  but  as  th^  means  of 
But  we  willingly  abstain  from  this  discussion,  S  turning  the  collisions  of  Interest  and  the 
as  our  object,  in  noticing  the  pamphlet,  is  )  ebullitions  of  passion  to  the  advantage  of  the 
chiefly  to  call  attention  to  its  more  instructive  ( selfish  and  unprincipled.  He  may  regard  its 
portions.  We  publish  as  long  an  extract  as  )  professors  as  not  linked  into  the  common 
oar  space  will  allow,  and  cordially  recom-  ( brotherhood  of  humanity,  not  bound  to  aid 
mend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  ;  their  fellows  in  the  struggles  of  life,  but  privi- 
preparing  themselves  for  the  bar  or  the  prac-  ( leged  to  live  like  beasts  or  rather  insects  of 
tice  of  medicine,  or  who  are  already  engaged  \  prey,  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless.  He 
In  the  daties  of  these  professions.  )  may  think  that  it  is  allowable  for  him  to 

'*  I  do  not  deny**  says  our  author,  "tliat  there  (spread  the  meshes  of  the  law  in  some  dark 
is  a  strong  prejudice  existing  in  this  country  )  corner,  and  there  like  some  bloated  spider  sit 
against  the  profession  of  the  law.  It  is  often  ( and  watch  the  entrance  of  the  unwary  as  his 
•poken  of  as  a  needless  and  unhealthy  excres- )  legitimate  prey.  Such  unworthy  members,  I 
eence  of  the  body  politic,  itself  a  greater  evil  ( grant,  merit  all  the  reproach  which  has  ever 
than  those  which  it  pretends  to  cure.  On  the  in- )  been  cast  upon  the  profession, 
dividual,  its  influence  is  thought  to  be  still  moie  )  **  But  notwitlistanding  all  these  prejudicet, 
pemicioos.  It  is  thought  to  chill  the  heart,  nar-  ^  the  law,  in  itself  considered,  is  a  noble  and  an 
row  the  understanding  and  corrupt  the  moral  ( elevated  pursuit.  It  is  the  triumph  of  civili- 
fiiculties.  The  lawyer  is  thought  to  live  by  /  zation.  It  is  the  enthronement  of  reason  and 
the  moral  obliquities  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ( justice  in  the  place  of  passion  and  violence  in 
and  to  be  engaged  by  the  strong  force  of  in- )  the  intercourse  of  mankind.  It  is  the  best 
terest  in  fomenting  the  social  evils  which  ( remedy  which  man  can  provide  for  the  imper- 
aiRict  mankind.    The  inference  from  all  this  ;  fections  of  his  na^lre ;  itself  imperfect  only 

(  because  it  shares  the  common  imperfection, 
*  Ab  Oratkm  delivered  before  the  literary  { which  is  inseparable  from  all  human  thinga. 

Bore,  paUithed  by  John  morphy.  )  has  attained  to  a  state  of  civilization.   Infinite 
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Wisdom  saw,  that  revealed  religion  itself^  and  a  knowledge  of  toeial  riglita»— the  tacri- 
could  not  subsist  unless  sustained  by  civil  in-  >  ficet  which  from  time  to  time  are  thrown  into 
stitutions,  and  the  same  prophet,  who  from  \  the  gulf  of  ruin  for  the  salvation  of  the  state. 
th«  solitudes  of  Sinai  proclaimed  to  all  ages  )  "  Is  it  objected  that  the  profession  of  the 
the  eternal  truths  of  religion,  was  commis-  ( law  has  a  tendency  to  Mont  the  moral  senti- 
aioned  likewise  to  prescribe  ibr  a  nation  the  )  bilities  ?  That  position  I  utterly  deny.  Tbs 
municipal  laws,  which  should  regulate  all }  distinctions  of  the  law  do  not  kill  or  paralyit 
their  social  relations.  { the  moral  faculties.    On  the  contrary,  no  man 

"  The  profession  of  the  law  then,  grows  out )  knows  better  what  is  morally  right  than  the 
of  the  necessities  of  man  in  society.  It  is  ( lawyer.  No  man  perceives  more  keenly  thaa 
impoMible  for  society  to  exist  without  laws, )  he  the  point  where  legal  award  diverges  fioa 
and  it  is  natural  that  their  interpretation  ( absolute  rectitude,  and  if  he  sins  and  maksi 
ihoald  grow  into  a  profession.  Men,  so  long )  himself  the  instrument  of  wrong,  no  humu 
ai  they  maintain  the  intercourse  of  business,  (  being  is  more  sensible  of  his  guilt,  for  no  Dtt 
will  differ  as  to  their  rights  and  duties.  Blinded  |  sins  against  greater  light.  The  unprincipled 
by  interest  and  passion,  they  will  diverge  ?  lawyer,  it  follows  from  this,  must  be  a  idf- 
more  and  more,  instead  of  approaching  an  ( condemned  and  a  wretched  man. 
agreement.  Some  third  party  then  must  come  )  '*  To  the  intellectual  man  the  study  and 
in  to  adjust  their  difficulties.  The  decisions  )  practice  of  the  law  is  the  most  propitiooi 
of  that  third  party  naturally  grow  into  prece- )  pursuit.  Nothing  could  be  devised  more  ca^ 
dents,  to  be  referred  to  in  future  controver-  ( culated  to  secure  a  complete  intellectual  de- 
fies. Hence  law  would  grow  up,  and  the )  velopment.  What  does  the  scholar  want  te 
profession  of  the  law,  without  any  s])ecial  en- 1  round  the  full  circle  of  human  attainmest, 
actments;  and  the  principle  of  the  division  of)  but  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things  super 
labor,  if  nothing  else,  would  appropriate  the  )  added  to  literary  and  scientific  accompUih- 
bosiness  of  settling  disputes  to  a  particular )  ment  ?  This  knowledge  of  men  and  things  if 
class  of  men.  )  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  practice  of 

*'  The  profession  of  the  law  then,  being  ne-  ( the  law.  The  habit  too  of  public  speaking, 
cessary  to  the  existence  of  civilized  society, )  which  this  profession  involves,  g^ves  the  law- 
may  be  entered  on  with  the  most  honorable  I  yer  the  power  of  wielding  at  will  whatever 
motives  and  the  purest  intentions.  Its  true  /  knowledge  he  may  have  amassed,  and  ad- 
end  is  justice,  not  wrong.  The  guilty  must  (  vances  him  to  the  highest  point  of  social  in- 
be  defended,  not  indeed  that  he  may  escape, )  flucnce.  If  he  add  to  these  intellectual  ae- 
but  that  the  bounds  of  justice  may  not  be  ex-  (  complishments,  that  moral  worth  which  com- 
ceeded  in  his  punishment.  The  merits  of  the  )  mands  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
wrong  side,  as  well  as  the  right,  must  be  ■'  the  lawyer  assumes  the  most  commanding 
brought  forward,  not  only  because  it  is  difli- )  position  in  society.  He  becomes  a  radiating 
cult  to  find  a  case  in  which  the  right  is  all  on  point  of  intellectual  light,  and  his  daily  con- 
one  side,  but  lest  the  penalty  should  be  dis-  \  versation  widely  influences  the  opinions  and 
proportioned  to  the  offence.  The  defender  of?  the  conduct  of  those  around  him  ;  and  in  thif 
the  side  that  is  on  the  whole  wrong,  does  not  -  country,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  title  to 
necessarily  task  his  ingenuity  to  make  the  ^  command  than  that  which  every  man  t>ears  is 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,  but  only  to  (  his  intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  he 
make  the  wrong  appear  no  worse  than  it )  wields  the  most  important  power  in  the  state. 
really  is.  )     «  Hence  it  is,  that  the  profession  of  the  liw 

*'  And  though  every  benevolent  mind  must  \  leads  so  directly  into  the  arena  of  politics. 
look  with  sorrow  at  the  immense  expense,  f  The  lawyer  becomes  the  political  leader 
and  often  luinoos  consequences  of  law-suits,  (  simply  because  he  is  generally  better  qualified 
there  is  this  consolation  about  them,  that  the  j  than  any  other  individual  to  assume  that  poei- 
Utigants  are  mart3rrs  as  well  as  victims,  the  ( tion.  His  extensive  intercourse  with  hit 
means  of  keeping  alive  the  forms  of  justice  )  fellow-citizens  enables  him  to  know  mors  of 
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ttM  interetti  of  the  community  to  which  he  ( the  demagogue  and  the  politician.  And  if 
belongs  than  any  other  man,  and  his  eilucation  )  your  country  calls  you  to  serve  her  in  the 
and  pursuits  give  him  a  wider  acquaintance  j  sphere  of  political  life,  enter  upon  it  with  the 
with  the  condition  of  public  affairs.  Business  \  pure  and  lofty  principles  of  a  statesman,  a 
habits  and  the  discipline  of  public  speaking, )  patriot,  and  an  honest  man. 
fit  him  better  than  any  other  man  to  represent  (  «*  Others  of  you  have  chosen  to  devote  your 
a  constituency  in  the  legislative  assembly.  If  ( lives  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  heal- 
he  has  maintained,  as  he  ought,  the  studious  ( ing  art.  To  the  physician,  though  in  another 
habits  of  early  life,  there  have  been  some  /  way,  the  same  responsibility  attaches  of  being 
hours  of  the  busiest  week  kept  sacred  to  the  }  a  public  roan.  The  good  or  evil  he  does  is 
delights  of  classical  literature  and  philosopbi- 1  by  no  means  confined  to  the  diseases  he  cures 
eal  investigation.  He  does  not  forget  that  ( or  aggravates.  His  action  is  not  restricted 
Bacon  and  Hale,  Sir  Wm.  Jones  and  Lord  ( to  the  mortal  part  of  his  patients.  By  his 
Brougham,  were  laborious  lawyers  as  well  as  /  daily  intercourse  he  acts  morally  and  intellec- 
philosopbers  and  literary  men,  and  the  lightest  ( tually  on  multitudes,  and  either  alleviates  or 
effort  that  ever  fell  from  their  pens  was  all  the  |  confirms  their  moral  and  intellectual  maladies. 
more  valuable  from  the  fact,  that  it  combined  (  Of  the  duty  of  making  yourselves  thoroughly 
the  wisdom  of  experience  with  the  exquisite  |  acquainted  with  all  that  can  be  known  of 
polish  of  literary  beauty.  He  remembers  }  medical  science,  I  shall  here  say  nothing.  A 
that  many  of  the  fathers  of  our  republic  were  |  wise  regard  to  your  own  comfort  in  after  life 
lawyers,  those  minds  which  have  exerted  the  ^  will  prompt  you  to  do  this.  There  will  be 
most  controlling  influence  over  its  destiny  ( exigencies  in  your  future  experience  when 
were  trained  to  the  bar— Jefferson,  and  Adams,  j  nothing  but  this  can  save  you  from  the  most 
and  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  and  in  our  own  (  bitter  and  agonizing  self-reproach.  There 
times,  the  second  Adams,  Webster,  Calhoun  |  will  be  times  when  you  will  be  brought  to 
and  Clay,  whose  wisdom  and  eloquence  have  (  grapple  with  disease  in  its  most  appalling  forms, 
travelled  as  far  as  the  accents  of  our  mother  \  when  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  suffering  patient, 
toDgae,  and  awaken  the  thrill  of  patriotism  ( and  the  beseeching  looks  of  surrounding  af- 
and  liberty  in  the  bosoms  of  the  sons  of  free-  ^  fection  will  be  turned  on  you.  No  tongue 
dom  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  (  can  tell  the  anguish  of  that  moment,  if  you 

"No  career  of  honorable  ambition  was  ever  ^cannot  return  that  gaze  with  the  full  con- 
presented  to  the  mind  of  man,  not  even  in  ;  sciousness  that  you  have  done  all  that  man 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  more  glo-  <  could  do  to  prepare  yourselves  to  meet  the  exi- 
rious  than  is  opened  to  the  young  lawyer  by  gencies  of  such  a  crisis. 
the  free  institutions  of  our  vast  and  growing  (  **  But  it  is  not  of  mere  professional  skill 
eountry.  ;  that  I  now  speak.    I  speak  of  the  qualities  of 

«  Not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  those  ( mind  and  heart  which  ought  ever  to  accom- 
whom  I  DOW  address,  have  already  chosen  ^  pany  the  skill  of  the  physician.  Doubly  is  he 
the  law  as  the  pursuit  of  their  lives.  I  have  I  a  physician,  who  is  likewise  a  wise  and  good 
tpoken  in  vain  if  I  have  failed  to  persuade  (  man.  If  he  be  such  a  man,  such  is  his  access 
jvm  that  it  is  not  that  narrow,  selfish,  cold-  /  to  the  intimacy  of  the  domestic  circle,  such 
blooded  profession,  which  it  is  too  often  con-  ^  the  nearness  of  his  approach  to  the  heart  when 


sidered  by  the  world,  at  least  not  necessarily  [  it  is  softened  by  suffering  or  sorrow,  that 
fo.  Tou,  I  hope,  are  resolved  that  in  becom-  i  a  few  years  establish  him  as  the  endeared 
ing  lawyers  you  will  not  cease  to  be  men,  /  friend  as  well  as  the  medical  adviser  of  the 
that  yon  will  never  suffer  its  dry  technicali-  (  family.  In  this  capacity  no  human  accom- 
tiee  to  wean  you  from  the  study  and  admira-  ;  plishment  will  be  lost.  He  will  have  oppor- 
tiott  of  elegant  and  classical  literature,  nor  its  ( tunities  to  probe  and  heal  domestic  wounds 
pnctieal  imperfectioDS  to  induce  you  to  lose  { which  have  rankled  in  secret  for  years,  and 
light  of  tfie  great  principles  of  troth,  integrity  ( caused  perhaps  more  unhappiness  than  any 
and  honor.    Above  all,  scorn  the  mean  arts  of  ■  bodily  malady.     No  stores  of  accurate  and 
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•ztMMirt  infermalioo  win  be  mdeM.  Ek>- )  come  a  wim  and  ui 
qoeiiee  efenwiU  be  ai  omAi]  to  6ie  pfayil-cbe  mut  be  eipecMy  mfalfaig  to  hiaiwlfif 
dan  in  Ui  daily  wtiks,  as  it  is  at  the  ber  or  S  he  do  not  beeome  a  good  nan.  HbdaHyea- 
itt  6m  pQ^t.  His  aadiences,  it  is  true,  are )  pkqrment  is  a  school  oC  UhneTQleiiee,  and  tin 
not  so  laige,  but  he  meets  them  more  fine-  s  best  means  of  aagmentfif  the  Tirhict  is  thrii 
qoentljt  and  they  listen  to  him  with  greater  /  constant  exercise.  Those  of  you  whoM 
eonfldence  and  less  resenre.  \  tastes  have  led  yoa  to  prefer  this  calliBg,  hats 

^'TUi  onion  of  social  infliience  with  pro- )  chosen  a  good  part,  an  occupation  which  wS 
fcwlonal  skill  is  by  no  means  impossible ;  ( never  suflfer  the  mind  to  stagnate,  nnr  At 
nor  is  classicsl  and  literary  accomplishment )  heart  to  grow  cold,  and  which,  with  ail  ib 
by  any  means  excluded  by  a  successful  prac-  ?  frtigues  and  piifatioos,  fills  up  file  as  pka- 
6ee  of  tlie  healing  art  It  is  generally  found,  S  sanOy  peihaps  as  any  other  employiMil 
I  bdieire,  6iat  he  who  finds  time  to  study  his )  Ton  yourselves  have  lived  long  enough  li 
cases  BOit  thoroughly,  will  also  create  op-  \  have  felt  the  healing  and  comfiirting  infiussw 
portmiltleB  to  keep  alive  that  general  culture )  of  the  presence  of  tlie  good  phynciaa ;  ysa 
which  iSy  after  all,  the  legitimate  solace  of  pro-  (  have  seen  him  moving  in  society  the  sohM 
feMJonal  Hfe.  Science  and  literature  should  /  of  the  suffering,  6ie  counsellor  of  the  igas- 
ever  waOe  hand  in  hand.  To  whom  shall  the  ( rant,  the  medtatnr  of  peace,  the  ddigfat  sf 
community  look  for  the  maintenance  of  a  tone ;  fnendsfaip,  and  the  ornament  of  the  sodri 
of  intelligence  and  cultivation,  if  not  to  her  c  circle.  And  you  have  said  to  3roiinelves,lhil 
piofcsiional  men,  whose  lives  have  been  set  >  with  such  a  companion  you  would  cbooss  li 
apart  fer  tlie  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  and )  walk  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  with  hhast 
whose  daily  occupations  bring  them  largely  ( your  side  to  encounter  the  onset  of  the  hit 
in  contact  with  the  world  ?  Who  can  so  well )  dread  enemy,  fimn  whose  grasp  no  hunm 
help  ferward  every  good  work  as  he  whose  \  arm  can  deliver.  The  idea  of  the  good  plf> 
acquaintance  is  most  extensive,  and  who  /  sician  rises  up  clear  and  vivid  to  your  omb* 
knows  most  intimately  the  wants  of  society  ?  ( tal  eye.    Go  forth,  and  realize  it  in  your  futan 

**  The  physician  has  the  opportunity  to  be- )  career." 
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LETTKR    II.— (Concluded.) 

TOU  have,  doubtlessly,  often  perused  the  ,  swerable  proof  of  the  real  presence.  TIs 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  j  apostle,  in  the  preceding  verses,  gives  ftt 
to  the  Corinthians.  Have  you  never  been  (  words  of  institution,  of  which  we  spdre  is 
JbrciWy  struck  by  the  twenty-seventh,  twenty- 1  the  first  part  of  this  letter.  And  whflefln 
eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  verses  ?  «  Therefore, )  mind  is  filled  with  solemn  awe  at  the  dignilf 
wlososvcr  9haU  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  Me  |  of  the  sacred  banquet  which  is  there  prepsisi 
^aUct  qfth£  Lord  ttntoorthily,  sltall  be  guilty  of)  for  man,  he  insists  in  the  above  woids  on  thi 
the  6od^  md  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord.  Bid  let  I  preparation  which  the  receiver  should  bri^K 
a  man  prove  kimeelf:  and  to  let  him  eat  of  that  /  with  him  in  order  to  approach  worthily.  Hoir 
brmd  and  drink  of  the  dialice.  For  he  that  \  appalling  the  consequences  of  an  unworthy » 
tatethand drinks  unworlhUy,  eateth  and  drink- )  ceiving  of  « the  body  and  blood  of  th§  Loiif 
ethJudgmmtiokiwu^,not  dteeeming  the  bodyi  So  greater  crime  can  stain  the  oriprifh  soal 
of  the  Lord.**  To  me  these  impressive  words  S  and  he  stends  befera  his  God  in  all  the  hoirii 
hsve  always  conveyed  a  strong  and  nnan-(  guilt  of  deicide!    Thatthis  is  the  meaning  of 
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,  the  words  themselves  evident- !  the  tide."  (St.  Matthew  xzvi.  28.)  I  must 
l]r  show  OS.  Now  let  us  ask  yon,  how,  reject-  ( then  discern  **  the  body  and  the  hlood  of  the 
ing  the  real  presence,  is  it  possible  to  eai  and  |  Lord,"  that  is,  I  must  distinguish  between  it 
drimk  judgment  to  otutelf,  not  discerning  the  (  and  simple  or  ordinary  food ; — and  this  I  can 
body  ofiht  Lord?  or  how  can  one  be  guxlt^  of  do, — for  in  accordance  with  the  above  princi- 
tte  body  and  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  if  that  (  pies,  **  that  bread  "  is  the  body  which  was 
body  and  blood  are  not  there  ?  If,  as  you  ( given  for  us, — and  that  chalice  contains  the 
assert,  the  Eucharist  contain  nothing  but  a  /  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of 
Jlgtare  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  (  sins. 

Christ,  how,  I  ask  you,  can  I  unworthily  eat )  Rejecting  the  real  presence,  bow  can  you 
that  body  and  blood  ?  The  most  that  I  can  |  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood  of  the 
do  is  to  eat  unworthily  the  figure.  Now  St. )  Lord  ?  According  to  your  principle,  we  have, 
Paal,  you  will  observe,  does  not  say  that  a  \  at  best,  but  the  figure ; — was  not  manna,  in 
man  must  prove  himself  to  eat  of  the  Jigure  o{(  the  ancient  law,  a  figure  of  Christ  ?  Was  not 
the  body  and  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord, — but  i  the  paschal  lamb  a  figure  of  Christ  ?  If  any 
be  expressly  says  that  a  man  must  <*  prove  (.  one  partook  either  of  the  mysterious  manna 
himself*'  so  as  to  l)e  worthy  to  eat  of  that;  or  of  that  paschal  lamb  in  a  state  of  sin  or 
bread  and  drink  of  that  chalice,  the  unworthy  (  "  unworthily,"  was  he  too  "  guilty  of  the  body 
eating  or  drinking  of  which,  renders  the  of-  \  and  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  ?"  If  you  reply 
fender  **  guilty  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood  ^  in  the  afiirmative,  I  ask  you  for  your  scrip- 
of  the  Lord."  Now  what  is  that  bread,  and  ( tural  proofs ; — if  in  the  negative,  I  ask  why 
what  is  that  chalice  for  the  reception  of  which  )  not  ?  Were  they  not  fig^ures  as  well  as  the 
we  are  so  seriously  to  prepare  ?  The  apostle  ( bread  and  wine  we  have?  In  very  truth,  my 
tells  us  in  the  same  eleventh  chapter  and  ( valued  fi-iends,  look  upon  the  subject  in  any 
twenty-third  verse,  that  it  is  the  bread  which  ^  light  you  may,  difficulties  will  meet  you  at 
oo  the  memorable  eve  of  his  crucifixion,  the  }  every  step,  unless  you  yield  assent  to  the  evi- 
Saviour  took  into  his  sacred  hands,  and  giv- )  dent  teachings  of  the  «  words  of  promise," 
ing  thanks,  and  blessing,  broke  it  and  dis-  (  "  the  words  of  institution,"  and  the  confirma- 
tribnted  it  to  his  apostles,  saying :  "  Take  ye  )  tion  of  St.  Paul. 

andeat;ihisisflUf  body  which  shall  be  delivered}  But  I  fear  that  long  since  you  have  sus- 
ybr  yoii."  And  that  the  chalice  is  that  which  S  pected  me  of  wishing  to  pass  too  lightly  over 
atthe  same  solemn  moment  he  likewise  blessed /objections  which  have  very  naturally  from 
and  gave  to  them,  saying :  **  7%u  chalice  is  the  i  time  to  time  occurred  to  your  minds.  To 
new  teMtament  in  my  blood.  This  do  ye,  as)  remedy  this,  let  us  dwell  for  a  short  time  on 
often  as  you  shedl  drink  for  the  commemoration  \  some,  at  least,  which  appear  the  most  import- 
of  UK."  Need  I  ask  the  question,  what  is  /  ant.  And  first.  In  Luke  xxii.  19,  we  find 
that  bread  whose  unworthy  manducation  in-  ( that  our  adorable  Saviour,  after  blessing  and. 
volvea  the  soul  in  guilt  of  as  deep  a  die  as ;  giving  to  his  apostles  the  mysterious  food, 
that  of  Judas  ?  A  voice  from  Caphamaum  (  says :  "Do  this  fn  a  commemoration  of  im." 
Alls  upon  my  ear :  "The  bread  that  I  will  give  )  Now  the  commemoration  of  a  thing  presup- 
is  9ty  FLZSH  fir  the  life  of  the  world  (St.  John  (  poses  its  absence.  Hence  you  conclude  the 
▼i.  52).  Here  then,  I  discover  at  once  the  S  absence  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
important  reason  why  the  apostle  urges  us )  But  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  the  re- 
so  strongly  to  prove  ourselves  lest  we  might  { membrance  or  commemoration  of  an  object 
eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  chalice )  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  its  absence, 
onworttiily, — for  it  contains  no  empty  fig-  )  but  our  forgetfulness  of  that  object, — for  an 
mre^ — no  simple  emblem, — but  the  one  is  i  object  may  be  present  but  concealed  or  invisi- 
tht  saving  flesh  which  was  lacerated  on  the  ( ble  to  the  eye  and  thus  be  forgotten.  Is  not 
eiosB  lor  man  (1  Cor.  zi.  24) ;— the  other,  the  ;  Almighty  God  every  where  present?  And  is 
■U  atoning  blood  which,  streaming  from  the  ^  he  not  too  often  forgotten  ?  If  then  any  vki- 
woonds  of  Jasus,  «<  drowned  our  offences  in  )ble  sign  be  instituted  to  remind  us  of  God, 
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4oef  --.J  %r^t  tz^^r^.  his  pcnccce:    Tzim    -'ir-i-fC-*^  oc  this  sabject,  wby 

tfbec  is  DO  irr^rxi:  sa^s:  *bK  r?il  c?es«^€c.    act  feil'Ow  that  lesiiaoeT  in  oppwitwn  to tkt 


MoreoTer  tb*  H:.r  E;:iir.!:  j  i  -.r".  :r  i  2:«re  crir-ioai  of  5c=*  diTii«? 
€0&2i*xon"-:i  ::  i  :"i:*.  .:'z  »-■:?  rjj?*-:.  Td  tj:<  ir<ve  crj*cuoc.  let  «  now  tan 
ii«r.»:T. 'j:<  ri.«*.:-  i- :  -^iv.  ::  J-??.-  C-r.«:.  c.r  i"iV.:-.  Hii  ■:  cr=e  ircn  le«s  rifled 
•••f I  c '!«n  oj  > :--  •  :  -:*•.«  :-v:;  :- :  ;--x  =..-:*  :Li.-  v.:.:r«.  I  w:..i  no:  eTp*h«rc« 
e&f  ?*.3itc».  •/:-.(■..■  ■  ■:  :-z  ■  /  :\^  L:'i  "li:  f-rr:.*-;  »i.:r.  -.:  .v  -I.j  ce.  Rcd<c:fv 
wirii  A#  o'^*  "    1  «":-■. -   1 '  I  r. :  =  f- '.  I  p rij  t c  - .  c -  "j-.e  c \ ;i* n'.  :er c*r.cT 

S'.'.:r.':7  -..■:.:.■;..':.:  .  .  *''  :"i:*.  -"i*-  ::'  *"  *  "'.-rc-i-r,.  Ha-,  e  we  r.o:  zirc any  seen 
ocr  lyjr-ifrec.  .^ -•  v..-  .-''.:'..- z  :  •-*i.-*r=.  :>:-•!*  zic?:  c^-if:!  :«a£*«  cf  scnrture,  car 
Bie-i  eTrprMS.-:--  v.-  :-.  -.j:  :f:!fTi.-..j  :r  •.'-■e  Sa-.:: ■:.- oi  :h.e  wrr-li  tro=:ifec  :n  gi\ea 
taker.  6r-ritr.*.y.  1:  .?  i*  siys.  I  it.  '.-.*  ":  :s  si:r*i  irrr  a:.i  SLO^r.— th*:  he  ffj- 
door."  "I  a-s  '"^  ■• .-'  ■  I  i-  v.*  r:*:--.  :'  ■>  :-.^  .e-i  :■  a:  *icr-:d  p -or.:**.— atd  'Jii: 
the r-her •!.'*&€.  W.-y-.r-.y:  .  ijk.-re  we  r.:t  '"i-t  :.;-*T.o:§  aro^'Ir  of  the  G«n*J'i*s  ectow 
eqoaMyjJftinii;-  .:.  .*  -.■::*:ar.:.r::i:j-:ra-:-.-r:y  :'*  wi-ils  which  Matth-w.  M ark,  and  Liin 
lhe«e  worS:  *-Tr..»  :«  r.y  b:-:y  :'— -Tr.:*  is  ar.rz:  ::  hav*  faLcn  froa  the  lips  of  Je«3. 
mv  blood?"  Mt  r--:.v  *.:■  :r..«  r-f?:::.-  is  wher.  at  the  las:  5--rr<r  he  cave  to  man thJ 
■implr  Lhis.  I:'  i-rci-s*  «-:-*•.. rr.**  J«-;  zirr;::*  proof  of  his  omr.ip»o:ence  acd  lorti 
Christ  adoptee  a  f.z-ri\ve  rr.^-i*  of  exrrrs-  If  :h*r..  d* spite  all  these  evicent  p^oo&,d^ 
aion,  yoa  mair.taiL  :ha!  'r.*  wrri*  -Tr.is  is  '-cei  froz;  the  sacred  volume,  you  itiil  niiic- 
my  body,"  "Th.s  i?  .t.v  b' :<•.'*  are  to  be  Ta:r.  your  opiniun.  crour. ded  on  the  feeb»le res- 
also  fi^rative  ly »-  r.  d «  rs :  \r.»i .  by  w  h  at  a  -J :  h  o  rl"y  ti  m  or.y  c  f  yo  -r  corporal  s  ecses,  or  on  iij 
do  you  condexr.ri  't.*z  -;'  itariar..  who  takes  in  a  other  trstizcony.  you  must  adopt  ODe  of  tbnt 
iimilarly  figurative  sense,  even*  text  of  scrip-  allerr^tives :  cither  what  the  sacred  toIodi 
ture  which  yoi  a: :  ice  To  prove  the  di'.inity  teaches  on  this  subject,  as  proved  in  this  and 
of  Jesus  Christ?  You  \\ill  cite,  *'I  and  the  the  preceding  letter,  is  erroneous,  or  anyob* 
Father  are  or.e."  He  wiH  reply.  like  you:  jection  to  the  contrary,  is  groundless.  If  job 
"  But  Jesus  here  cr^^aks  in  a  njuraiive  sense :  maintain  the  former  of  these  altematires,  Mt 
he  meaiiS  that  the  F.i'hcr  ar.  I  himself  are  one  you  not  how  impiously  you  destroy  the  tnitb 
in  will, — one  in  lovt?, — r.ot  that  he  is  eq'ial  to  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  consequently  of  til 
the  Father: — as  he  el5e\«here  calls  himself  revelation?  And  if  the  latter  be  v our cb«ct, 
tki  vine,  ihi  door,  the  zvA  rhepherd.  evidently  you  must  then  conclude  that  difficult  as  mxj 
meaning  that  he.  in  qi.ality  of  Saviour  and  seem  to  you  the  solution  of  your  objectieOi 
Teacher  of  his  { cople,  is  to  them  as  necessar}*  there  is — there  must  be — some  means  of  l^ 
as  the  vine  to  the  fniit.  the  door  to  the  fold,  riving  at  that  solution.  But  why  ar^ue  lo 
and  the  shepherd  to  the  sheep."  In  the  one  \  strongly  from  the  senses,  in  direct  oppositioB 
case,  even  the  most  untutored  mind  readily  >  to  the  written  word  ?  Is  the  Saviour  k» 
perceives  the  figure,  v.ttite  in  the  other  it  re-  [  worthy  our  credit,  than  the  senses  which bai« 
quires  evident  violence  to  the  text,  to  distort  oflen  and  will  continue  to  deceive  even  ibe 
the  meaning  into  a  fi:rurative  sense.  :  most  experienced  ?    How  of\en  have  theeya. 

You  say,  with  rather  too  much  confidence,  the  ears,  and  all  the  senses,  borne  *«  false  tei- 
that  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence  is  evi-  )timony"  in  relation  to  suiruuoding  objecb: 
dently  repugnant  to  reason ; — for,  as  you  con- ,  When  the  patriarch  Abraham,  filled  with  itli' 
tinue,  is  it  not  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  '  gious  awe  and  reverence,  fell  dowTi  and  ««• 
all  the  senses  ?  Dooii  not  the  eye  tell  us  that  \  shipped  the  three  individuals  whom  be  sa* 
it  is  but  bread  and  wine  r — does  not  taste  con-  >  advancing,  did  not  the  senses  proclaim  tbit 
firm  the  testimony  of  the  eyes?  The  same  |  they  were  men?  But  the  word  of  God  » 
may  be  said  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Now,  you  ( sures  us  they  were  not  men,  but  angdi! 
ask  me,  for  what  were  we  giOed  with  these  ^  Countless  are  the  instuiccs  whkh  m^t  bt 
senses,  if  not  to  be  guided  in  our  belief  and  )  adduced  to  ezempiifj  thii  point  Bat  lef  « 
actions  by  them  ?    And  as  their  testimony  is  \  come  to  the  New  Teftunent.    What  phutnv 
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which  lall  on  the  liitener't  ear  \  admiradon  to  angels  and  to  God !  Tet  that 
wrapptd  in  astoniahment  he  gazes  on  a  )  meek  and  lowly  sufferer,  was  the  second  per- 
which  fills  the  spirits  of  heaven  with  ( son  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  true  God  as  well  as 
wonder  and  amaze  ?  The  chilling  hlasts  of  /  true  man.  Of  what  avail  then,  I  ask  you,  it 
winter  howl  without,  and  Maiy  and  Joseph  ( the  testimony  of  your  senses  in  this  case, 
an  beard  within  the  lonely  stable  mingling )  though  apparently  strong,  in  opposition  to  the 
UMir  tears  and  prayers  before  the  infant  Sa-  (  word  of  God  ?  Away  then,  with  that  spirit 
vioiir,  who  lies  cradled  in  a  manger !  Faith-  S  of  pride,  which  would  array  either  private 
Iblly  keeping  their  night  watch  around  their  f  opinion  or  any  testimony  against  the  express 
floeka,  the  wondering  shepherds  in  a  distant  {  revelations  of  God.  Again,  what  would  have 
fiitkl,  are  startled  at  the  sound  which  alone  dis- )  been  your  opinion,  what  the  testimony  of 
tnrfae  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour,  when  s  your  senses,  had  you  been  present  with  the 
thtt  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  stand  by )  admiring  crowd  when  St.  John  baptized  our 
tfiem,  and  the  glory  of  the  "  Living  God "  (  Saviour  in  the  Jordan.  The  heavens  open 
■bines  round  about  them,  as,  sweetly  bonie )  above  them, — a  voice  is  heard  from  the  throne 
upon  the  winds  of  heaven,  this  announcement  I  of  God,  and  the  third  person  of  the  adorable 
proclaims  to  them  and  to  us  the  explanation  )  Trinity  descends  in  "  bodily  shape  as  a  dove  " 
of  tbt  mystery.  *<  jPeor  not.  .  .  .  For  this  day }  upon  the  Man  God !  Would  not  your  senses 
i»  bom  to  you  a  Saviour,  who  it  Ckriti,  the  S  have  testified  that  the  gentle  dove,  desceod- 
LordJ*  (St.  Luke  ii.  10.)  What,  ask  the  as- )  ing  from  on  high,  and  hovering  over  the 
tonished,  "Christ,  the  Lord!*'  This  infant, s  Saviour,  was  but  a  dove?  And  would  they 
bom  in  poverty  and  nursed  in  sufferings,  like )  not  have  deceived  you  in  this  testimony  ? 
to  tbose  whose  palace  is  a  stable,  whose  throne  {  For  the  same  sacred  volume  which  inlbrms 
•  mmnger,  to  be  called  Christ,  the  Lord !  The  S  you  of  the  miraculous  fact,  assures  you  that 
••Messiah,"  the  "Expected  of  all  nations !*'(  it  was  not  a  dove  but  the  Holy  Ghost!  (John 
This  is  but  a  dream !  No, — 'tis  not  a  dream, —  |  i.  32,  Matthew  iii.  16,  Mark  i.  10,  Luke  iii. 
*liB  bat  a  proof,  a  wondrous  proof  of  (jod'sf  22.)  Need  I  adduce  further  ai^ument  to 
iaftoite  love, — ^the  mysterious  fulfilment  of  the  \  show  the  fallacy  of  arguing  from  the  testimoiij 
aDcient  prophecies.  Infant,  feeble  and  suf- )  of  the  senses,  against  the  truths  of  scripture  ? 
fefiDg  as  he  appears,  that  weeping  infant  is  s  How  forcibly  is  not  this  manifested  in  the 
the  long  expected  Redeemer, — ^the  second  per-  /  case  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
flon  of  the  Triune  (rod, — human  and  divine.  ( the  apostles  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  as  related 
Tour  feeble  senses  deceive  you  in  your  es- )  in  Acts  ii.  A  mighty  wind  sweeps  through 
timate, — they  pronounce  him  only  man, — the  ( the  house  wherein  they  were  assembled ;  and 
•criptures  and  the  angels  proclaim  him  (jod ! )  tongues  of  fire  arc  seen  descending  and  rest- 
O,  bad  yon  but  seen  this  same  adorable  Sa-  ( ing  on  the  heads  of  the  apostles.  Here  your 
▼iour,  when  in  after  days,  with  fevered  brow  )  senses  would  have  told  you  that  these  myste- 
and  trembling  step,  he  pursued  his  weari- )  rious  tongues  or  balls,  were  merely  globes 
some  journey  from  city  to  city,  and  from  vil-  ( of  fire ; — ^but  the  scriptures  teach  that  the 
lage  to  village,  *<  going  about  doing  good," )  Holy  Ghost  assumed  this  form  and  descended 
with  no  place  whereon  to  rest  his  head ;  had  \  upon  them.  Does  not  every  day*s  experience 
yoQ  been  present  at  the  cruel  scene  of  flagel-  S  convince  you  of  the  absurdity  of  your  objec- 
lation  and  death,  and  marked  the  varied  tor-  ( tion.  Arguing  from  the  senses,  we  should 
tuna  he  endured,  till  exhausted  nature  sunk )  reject  all  fixed  principles  of  astronomy,  and 
banoatb  the  weight  of  suffering  and  of  an- (fall  back  into  the  unsettled  systems  which  eon- 
goUi,  you  would  have  felt  for  the  **  Man  of)  Aised  the  world  for  so  many  centuries,  until 
iOROWS,"  the  deepest  sympathy.  And  scarce  c  Copernicus,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  demon- 
would  you  recognise  beneath  that  unseemly )  strated  the  immobility  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
extoiior,  covered  as  it  was  with  blood  and)  earth's  revolutions — for  nothing  is  more  evident 
dkliglind  by  wounds,  that  lovely  countenance,  { to  the  sense  of  eight  than  the  stability  of  the 
■adiant  with  the  divinity,  the  object  alike  of}  earth,  and  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Vol.  I.— No.  12.  '  4c 
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Natmal  philofophj  miut  yield  to  the  intUlible )  joa  to  reject  tbb  ncred  mjiteij  btcait  yw 


decisions  of  the  senses.  And  optic«,  acoastics,  j  cannot  comprehend  it  ?  If  this  be  the  catt, 
chemistrj,  nay,  even  common  sense,  to  say )  yoa  must  reject  not  only  cTery  other  aitide 
nothing  of  divine  revelation,  all,  all  are  driven  )  of  the  Christian  religion,  hot  the  ezisteaee 
away  by  this  doctrine  of  the  senses,  which  {  of  God — the  existence  and  immortality  of  the 
after  all,  daily  experience  proves  to  be,  at  t>e9t,  /  sonl,  every  truth  in  na^lraJ  philosophy,  niy, 
bnt  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  guide.  Are  you  (  even  your  own  existence ;  for  which  of  tha 
disposed,  my  dear  friends,  to  admit  such  ah- )  can  you  comprehend  .'  Is  the  mystery  of  tk 
surdities  ?  You  are  not,  you  cannot  be.  The  I  Trinity  more  intelligible  than  the  Holy  Ei- 
tenses  were  given  us  to  guide  and  assist  us  S  charist  ?  is  original  sin,  the  incaroation,  birft 
in  the  ordinary  actions  of  our  life;  by  them  we  ?  or  death  of  the  Redeemer  ?  Can  you  und» 
decide  upon  the  best  means  to  promote  the  S  stand  the  existence  of  God  ?  his  eternity,  b 
required  ends,  by  them  we  are  secured  against )  omnipotence?  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  tke 
danger,  and  we  sustain  existence.  In  this,  ( soul's  existence,  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  flf 
their  natural  province,  they  are  to  be  our )  its  susceptibility  of  happiness  or  of  sufferiicr 
guides,  but  wo  the  day  that  they  are  made  ( Still,  do  you  not  admit  each  of  these  neni 
•nperior  to  the  revelations  of  God !  Wo  the )  mysteries  ?  Why  then  reject  the  real  pmesa 
day,  when  man  in  the  pride  of  opinion,  be-  ( on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  mystery  or  in- 
lieves  the  testimony  of  his  feeble, finite  senses  )  comprehensible  to  human  reason?  If  I  aiki 
in  opposition  to  the  express  word  contained  }  solution  of  the  simplest  fact  in  philosophy-  I 
in  the  sacred  volume  !  That  moment  every  S  in  either  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kii;- 
btfTier  ii  broken  down, — religion  is  ques- )dom,whocangive  it?  Who  can  explain  tone 
tioned, — the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  doubt-  ( the  nature  of  time,  of  space,  of  distance? 
fol, — the  justice  and  mercy,— nay,  the  very  )  Who  will  analyze  the  grain  of  sand,  or  tte 
ezisteDce  of  the  Deity  becomes  matter  of  (smallest  drop  of  water?  Who  can  explaia  the 
speculation  !  Let  not,  then,  such  be  your  te- )  process  by  which  the  seed  committed  to  the 
merity.  When  God  speaks,  let  dust  and  I  earth,  in  time  increases  and  brings  forth  its 
Mhes  obey.  Away  with  the  testimony  of  the  )  fruit  a  hundred  fold  ?  The  tender  germ  is  sNi 
lenses,  when  they  oppose  the  testimony  of  Must  rising  from  the  soil;  the  gentle  dews  do- 
God.  }  cend  and  moisten  it,  and  the  genial  rays  of 

There  are  some  individuals  in  the  commu-  ?  summer^s  sun  warm  its  growth  until  it  ata* 
nity  so  opposed  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  S  tures,  and  buds  forth  in   all  the  loveliacM 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  that  they  find,  or  think )  which  nature *s  God  intended  ?  But  how?  Br 
they  find  in  it  an  evident  opposition  to  human  {  what  process  ?  Mystery  involves  the  whole 
reason.    In  this  they  are  in  error,  for  the  very )  subject.    What  becomes  of  the  matter  wfaid 
fiict  of  its  being  a  mystery,  and  consequently  s  at  each  instant  of  our  existence  ia  decayiB{ 
above  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  de- )  around  us  ?  Its  component  particles  are  scat* 
monstrates  the  absurdity  of  calling  this  doc- 1  tered  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  in  time  an 
trine  repugnant  to  reason.    Before  we  can  )  fashioned  into  new  forms,  no  particle  b  lost, 
correctly  pronounce  upon  its  opposition  or  I  but  each  in  time  assumes  some  position  which 
repugnance  to  human  reason,  we  must  neces- )  is  again  sooner  or  later  changed  to  give  rooa 
sariiy  understand  the  manner  in  which  this  ;  for  others,  thus  the  very  pen  which  now  tned 
miraculous  truth  is  wrought,  the  nature  and  )  these  words  was  not  always  what  it  now  if. 
extent  of  God*8  power,  &c. — but  is  this  pos- }  but  years,  centuries  ago  existed  in  some  odiff 
sible !  No.    The  very  admission  of  a  mys-  {  form,  and  after  it  and  the  hand  that  guides  it, 
tery,  precludes  all  possibility  of  understand- )  and  the  eye  that  is  soon  to  peruse  what  thif 
ing  these  things,  and  consequently  it  is  absurd  (  pen  now  traces  shall  have  mouldered  itto 
to  pretend  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- )  dust,  it  will  continue  to  exist  in  some  modiie^ 
fence  is  repugnant  to  reason.    All  that  can  (  form,  or  peifaaps  it  will  enter  into  the  conpo- 
be  said  is,  that  it  is  above  the  com^irehension )  sition  of  the  nujeitlc  oak,  tbe  aculptned 
of  our  reason,  and  this  we  ai\  admW.   'BvlV  vk\  ibwMa  tst  \Sm  Unrely  rose ;  can  you  deny  ihv' 
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IK>  yoa  not,  moit  you  not  in  consonance  with  ( this  hour  yesterday  was  far  from  here,  is  now 

tiw  fint  principles  of  natural  philosophy  ad-  \  your  flesh  and  blood,  your  very,  your  only 

aut»  that  there  is  no  annihilation  of  matter, )  substance !  You  will  tell  me  that  the  laws  of 

and  that  from  the  instant  the  word  went  forth  ( nature  produce  this  change.    Is  that  a  solution 

Irom  the  mouth  of  God  that  matter  should  /  of  the  mystery  ?  What  is  the  force,  what  the 

exist,  that  matter  must  continue  to  exist  till  ( nature  of  those  laws  ?  And  admitting  this 

time  in  its  decrepitude  shall  be  merged  into  )  with  every  other  mystery  which  surrounds 

eternity  ?  Mysterious  world !  The  earth,  the  ?  you,  with  what  consistency  can  you  reject 

seas,  the  heavens,  all  nature  reads  to  man  a  S  the  real  presence,  because  you  cannot  under- 

lesson  of  his  total  ignorance !  What  can  he  )  stand  how  it  can  be  operated  ?  I  have  seen 

understand  ?  Without,  mysteries  deep,  dark,  ( the  young  and  interesting  Christian  the  vic- 

profound,  meet  him  at  every  step : — within,  /  tim    of  consumption,  pining  on  a  restless 

ell  is  as  incomprehensible  as  the  outer  world.  (  couch,  still  watch  and  feed  with  tender  care 

Wei!  may  it  be  said  :  }  her  favorite  bird,  the  sol^  companion  of  many 

,^-,.  *    *        *       *  »       ( an  anxious  moment.   What  joy,  what  mingled 

"The  rreatest  mystery  to  man  la — man."        /         ^.  _  .,    ,  .  .  ° 

)  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love  would  thrill 

Who  can  understand  his  own  existence,  his  )  her  youthful  soul,  when  at  morning  and  at 
own  formation  ?  By  what  mysterious  agency  {  evening  hour  her  little  bird  would  carol  forth 
<ioes  the  human  mind  perform  its  operations  ?  I )  his  matin  and  his  vesper  song  to  God  !  Yet  as 
will  to  meditate  on  this  or  that  subject,  and  s  she  watched  around  her  favorite's  cage,  and 
the  mental  powers  yield  assent.  By  an  effort )  was  even  then  drinking  in  the  inspiration  of 
of  the  will,  this  "  God  within  us,'*  as  the  (  its  sweetest  notes,  she  saw  it  droop  its  wings, 
pagan  philosopher  designates  the  mind,  is  )  its  notes  are  bushed,  it  reels  and  dies ;  she 
borne  aloft  and  dwells  amid  the  fruitful  val-  ( took  the  little  warbler  in  her  hands,  and 
leys  and  the  verdant  hills  of  Zion,  it  soars  to  S  the  tears  coursed  down  her  fevered  cheek,  as 
the  highest  heavens,  and  like  the  "just  made  )  she  vainly  sought  to  call  back  the  life  which 
perfect,"  it  dwells  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  s  had  escaped.  **  Thus,"  thought  she,  <*  will  it 
l>eity.  Again  it  leaves  the  portals  of  the  hea- )  be  with  me,  and  the  spirit  which  now  ani- 
▼enly  Jerusalem,  and  sorrowing  goes  to  wan-  (  mates  this  feeble  frame  will  soon  pass  away, 
der  mid  the  frightful  abodes  of  the  reprobate  ;  and  I  shall  die,  and  be  forgotten."  Excuse 
in  hell,  it  dwells  upon  their  sufferings,  it  (  me  for  this  short  digression,  I  find  in  it  a  sub- 
grieves  for  their  misfortunes,  and  in  the  gush-  S  ject  for  reflection  ;  what  was  the  vital  prin- 
ing  anguish  of  the  moment  it  exclaims, )  ciple  in  that  little  bird  ?  Whither  sped  the  life 
*•  Save  me,  O  Lord,  or  I  perish  !"  The  mind  S  which  so  lately  animated  its  slender  frame  ? 
in  its  mysterious  workings,  who  can  control  ?  /  Can  you,  can  any  earthly  being  tell  me  ?  No. 
in  its  varied  powers,  who  can  describe  ?  Nor  (  Again  mystery  throws  its  veil  around  the  sub- 
is  the  mind  more  incomprehensible  than  its )  ject,  yet  we  believe,  we  admit  that  once  it 
earthly  tenement.  What  constitutes  the  con-  (  existed,  and  that  now  it  is  dead,  and  we  be- 
necting  link  between  the  mind  or  the  soul  of  ( lieve  though  we  cannot  understand.  You 
man  and  the  body  ?  What  is  this  body,  this  )  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  gospel  rela- 
«« house  of  clay,"  which  we  now  so  pamper  ( tion  of  the  miraculous  appearance  of  Christ 
and  preserve  ?  Can  you  explain  by  what  un-  /  to  his  disciples  while  they  were  assembled  in 
seen  agency  its  existence  is  continued  ?  By  ( the  room,  "  the  doors  being  shut,"  for'fear  of 
what  virtue  is  the  food  of  which  you  partake  )  the  Jews.  (John  xx.  19.)  But  can  you  ex- 
each  day  transubstantiated  or  changed  into  (  plain  how  Jesus  Christ  appeared  there  ?  Yon 
your  flesh  and  blood  ?  But  yesterday  perhaps,  (  ask  me  how  the  Saviour  of  the  worid  in  his 
the  food  which  you  this  day  consumed  was )  divine  and  human  nature  can  be  confined 
either  the  wheat  in  the  granary,  the  lamb  S  within  the  narrow  compass  of  our  tabernacles? 
spofting  in  the  field,  or  the  property  of  the  >  And  in  reply  1  ask,  by  what  power,  or  in 
merchant.  To-day  it  was  dressed  and  pre-  <  what  manner  was  he  confined  during  the 
pared  for  you,  you  partook  of  it,  and  what  at }  space  of  nine  months  within  the  narrow  limits 
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DMoitf  Q&ited  to  hii  hommitj  ?  bj  what  or )  is  God  that  uptiitai  the  mjslBiy,  by  bli  a- 
yf0    but  twiy  with  this  abturd  mode  ofstbority,  fall  power,  it  hi  dbeted:  let  all  adnfai 
agoiiig.    Whatever  odiera  may  attempt  let  /  and  adore  bia  graatDeae. 
Mtyouabetheraihneflstoliniittheomnipo-C  Ymtt%kc 

of  the  Deity  to  uarxow  boniida,  to  apan  i  J.  P.  D. 


(SdMlid.) 

THE  CLOSE   OF  THE  TEAR. 

Boni  faliMB  cedeat,  tt  eiM,  ei  neaai#,  et  iiiBi :  nee  pnelrriuini  tenpu  OBqaiM  icveititar,  nee  quid  eeqiitw 

■dri '     '*• 


Wbbx  thy  heart  was  young,  and  thy  mind  was  gay. 

And  thoa  hadst  not  heard  of  ill. 
And  the  son  that  roae  and  set  on  thy  day. 

Was  genial  and  lovely  still ; 
When  thy  yoathful  temples  were  wreathed  with  flowers. 
How  little  to  thee  was  the  march  of  hours! 

The  autumnal  leaf  was  as  gay  to  thee. 

When  it  floated  and  fell  In  the  wind. 
As  the  vernal  bud  and  Uoasom  could  be. 

On  the  flourishing  plant  reclined : 
For  then  thou  wert  reckless  and  young  as  they, 
And  alike  to  thee  was  their  bloom  and  decay. 

But  now  perchance,  with  an  altered  eye. 

Thou  beholdeet  the  passing  year; 
And  with  sorrow  thou  viewest  the  hours  go  by. 

And  the  last  sad  day  draw  near; 
When  the  Giver  shall  call  for  the  soul  be  gave. 
And  thy  clay  shall  commix  with  the  kindred  grave. 

And  thou  watchest  perhaps  the  changeful  year. 

At  times  with  a  pensive  sigh; 
And  the  leaves  of  November  all  strewn  and  sear, 

Will  remind  thee  that  thou  must  die : 
And  the  seasons'  ctiange,  and  the  year's  decline 
Speak  loud  of  the  changes  that  must  be  thine. 


And  the  year  that  is  gone,— as  it  died  away. 
Didst  thou  see  it  expire  unmoved  ? 

Or  didst  thou  not  muse  on  thy  own  decay. 
And  farewell  to  the  things  beloved ; 

And  feel  that  its  days  and  its  months,  for  thee. 

Wen  all  sunk  in  eternity's  houndleas  sea? 

It  is  time  to  think  when  the  days  of  men. 
Thus  rapidly  hasten  on, 
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And  Um  ^bM  of  Time,  though  it 's  turned  again. 

Will  too  quickly  again  be  mo, — 
And  these  are  the  thoughts  which  the  pensive  sage 
Will  love  to  revolve  in  maturer  age. 

The  autumnal  blast  may  despoil  the  tree. 

And  scatter  its  foliage  round ; 
And  the  drifted  snovir  may  a  girdle  be, 

Where  the  ivy  had  fondly  bound : 
But  the  widowed  stem  and  the  leafless  spray, 
Shall  be  gpreen  again  on  a  sunny  day. 

Not  so  with  man ; — ^there's  a  fearful  hour 

That  will  blight  his  joyous  bloom ; 
When  his  leaf  shall  be  in  the  whirlwind's  power. 

And  his  trunk  lie  low  in  the  tomb : 
And  no  genial  sun,  and  no  gladsome  spring. 
To  him  a  new  verdure  of  life  shall  bring. 


Tranfilated  Arom  the  French. 

THE    LILY    OF   THE   VALLEY. 

Chapter  IX.  i  piece  of  earth  over  her  grave.   Every  day  she 

^   _  )  went  to  pray  near  the  tomb  of  her  beneftc- 

*  )  tress,  her  cherished  mother ;  every  day  she 

[£  mournful  presentiments  of  Egenolfe  ( repaired  there  to  receive  consolation,  to're- 
were  soon  realized.  The  countess,  who )  new  the  promises  which  she  had  made  to  her, 
uned  to  have  waited  for  the  return  of  her  \  to  fortify  herself  in  her  good  resolutions,  and 
and  before  she  departed  this  life,  was )  to  learn  of  her,  who  had  guided  her  infancy 
t  and  more  enfeebled.  Already  un favor-  ( in  the  path  of  virtue,  and  who  had  taught  her 
symptoms  announced  her  approaching )  by  her  example  in  what  true  happiness  con- 
lution,  and  the  dying  lady,  with  perfect  ( sisted,  and  how  to  become  more  and  more 
pation,  offered  to  Grod  the  sacrifice  of  her  j  worthy  of  the  love  of  God. 
and  slept  in  the  sleep  of  peace,  fortified  )  The  death  of  the  countess  left  an  immense 
n  the  aids  which  religion  offers  to  her  (  void  in  the  castle  of  Ribeaupierre.  That  lady 
len  in  their  last  moments.  /  by  her  presence  and  by  her  extraordinary  vir- 

le  count  was  inconsolable,  and  paid  to  ( tue  knew  how  to  adorn  that  solitude,  and  res- 
rorfhy  lady  all  the  honors  that  were  cus-  train  the  two  young  counts  within  the  limits 
ly  at  that  epoch  of  the  middle  ages.  (  of  their  duty.    Their  fafter  was  delighted  to 


led  in  mourning,  and  followed  by  a  long 
of  nobles,  he  accompanied  the  funeral 
ssBion  with  his  two  sons,  and  gave  an 
dant  alms  to  the  poor. 
uy,  twice  an  orphan,  had  not  on  that 
g  occasion  neglected  to  show  her  attach- 


see  them  so  large,  and  hoped  that  they  would 
walk  in  his  footsteps.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  sad  event  of  his  wife's  death  to  strengthen 
them  in  virtue,  but  carried  away  by  their  im- 
petuous passions,  they  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  his  exhortations;  their  &vorittt 
,  in  her  arms  the  countess  breathed  her  '■  amusement  was  the  chaae,  and  -  fiom  that 
she  closed  her  eyes,  and  threw  the  last '  period  their    manners   grew  more   haughty 
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and  fierce,  because  they  spent  a  considerable )  had  left,  mod  foigot  tiM  iqnnetioiit  he  had 
portion  of  their  time  in  the  forest.  (  given  them  at  the  moment  of  his  death.    Ths 

.  Egenolfe  never  recovered  from  the  fatal )  time  of  mourning  was  not  yet  gone,  when 
blow,  which  the  demise  of  his  wife  had  in-  ?  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  sway  of  their 
flicted  on  his  heart ;  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  a  )  passions.  Too  much  confined  in  their  castle, 
few  months  afler,  that  his  health,  already  so  /  they  sallied  forth  to  meet  jovial  companiou, 
much  injured  by  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the  s  and  sometimes  passed  whole  weeks  in  drink- 
long  sufferings  of  slavery,  insensibly  declined, )  ing,  playing  and  hunting.  This  disorderly 
and  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  he  ( life  frequently  caused  dissensions  and  drew 
also  would  descend  into  the  tomb.  )  upon  them  serious  maladies ;  but  they  regarded 

Mary,  who  never  lost  sight  of  her  generous  (  not  these  warnings,  and  ceased  not  their  dii- 
beneiactor,  was  deeply  moved  when  reflecting )  sipation.  Arthur  the  younger  suddenly  aa* 
upon  the  dark  prospects  which  were  before  (  nounced  his  determination  to  travel,  and  takiog 
her.  She  bestowed  upon  the  count  the  same  S  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  departed  with  ooe 
care,  which  she  had  formerly  given  to  the )  servant  to  visit  castles,  assist  at  toumameoH 
countess,  and  thus  paid  a  debt  of  gratitude  \  and  make  a  parade  of  his  valor.  He  was  not 
to  her  two  protectors.  The  count,  who,  on )  long  absent,  for  the  extravagant  expenses 
his  side  was  not  blind  to  his  situation,  and  (  which  he  incurred,  obliged  him  to  return  home, 
to  whom  life  seemed  a  burden,  since  he  could )  And  moreover,  his  health,  enfeebled  by  ex- 
no  longer  share  it  with  his  wife,  confirmed  c  cesses,  required  attention.  The  inactivity  ts 
all  the  measures  he  had  taken  with  regard  to  )  which  he  was  necessarily  condemned,  was  a 
the  orphan,  and  recommended  her  to  his  sons. )  great  punishment  for  him.    The  castle  oftred 

The  tender  virgin  had  just  attained  her  sev-  \  no  amusement  to  his  ill  regulated  humor;  lit 
enteenth  year ;  being  adorned  with  every )  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  slowly  wasted 
gift  of  heart  and  mind,  as  well  as  with  every  (  away,  and  died,  a  victim  to  his  excesses,  in 
exterior  charm  that  makes  virtue  shine  with  )  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age. 
so  much  brilliancy,  she  attracted  all  eyes.  (  Maximilian  was  little  affected  at  the  death 
Her  modesty  repelled  the  adulation,  which  )  of  his  brother,  and  continued  the  same  kind 
every  where  awaited  her;  she  was  nothing  in  )  of  life.  Until  then  Mary  had  lived  tranqoil 
her  own  opinion,  and  seemed  totally  unaware  { and  retired  at  the  castle.  Occupied  with  the 
that  she  possessed  those  excellent  qualities  )  care  of  the  household,  she  took  no  part  in  the 
which  others  perceived  in  her.  (  noisy  company  of  the  castle ;  her  happmeai 

In  the  meanwhile,  death  sought  a  new  vie- )  was  to  serve  God  and  to  pass  her  time  in  her 
tim  in  the  castle  of  Ribeaupierre.  The  veoe-  (  chamber  when  her  occupations  would  permit 
rable  chaplain,  that  worthy  friend  of  Mary's, )  She  would  have  been  contented  in  that  modest 
that  guide  of  her  conscience,  also  descended  (  situation,  advancing  every  day  in  virtue,  and 
to  the  tomb,  and  carried  with  him  the  regret )  endeavoring  to  please  God.  The  young  coiuit 
of  all.  Mary  had  so  much  the  more  reason )  Maximilian,  now  in  possession  of  the  entire 
to  lament  him,  as  she  beheld  death  slowly  ( fortune  of  his  father,  only  thought  of  enjoy- 
consuming  the  only  comforter  that  remained, )  ing  it,  caring  little  about  the  amount  of  bit 
the  noble  Egenolfe.    That  excellent  noble-  (  expenditure. 

man,  over  whom  the  demise  of  the  chaplain  )  Afler  the  death  of  his  brother  he  observed 
had  thrown  a  deep  gloom,  soon  followed  the  (  no  caution,  but  entirely  abandoned  himself 
holy  priest:  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  Wo  pleasure.  Parties  were  more  firequent, 
numerous  and  cjievous  calamities.  ?  banquets  more  sumptuous,  diversions  excel- 

{ sive,  and  the  heir  of  the  noble  Egenolfe  became 

)  by  degrees  so  sottish  that  he  could  scared/ 

\  have  been  recognised.    In  vain  did  the  piooi 

Tfi£  Dismissal.  S  jyfary  endeavor  to  excite  in  him  more  nobk 

Koenolfe's  two  sons,  at  length  in  posses-  ( sentiments ;  in  vain  did  she  represent  that  be 
sion  of  the  immense  fortune  which  their  father )  was  destroying  his  health ;  in  vain  she  showed 
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Ua  the  Mw  made  tomb  of  his  brother.  He  ( barous  master,  of  him  whom  she  had  formerly 
treated  her  fears  as  childish,  her  remonstrances  )  called  her  brother,  and  without  answering  a 
•s  absurd,  her  apprehensions  as  vain  terrors.  ( word,  she  cast  a  last  look  around  the  apart- 
One  evening  in  November,  when  the  rain  }  ment,  the  silent  witness  of  her  virtues  and  of 
fell  in  torrents  upon  the  mountain,  Maximilian  ?  her  anguish,  and  left  the  castle,  carrying  with 
liaving  returned  very  late  from  an  excursion  S  her  only  the  clothes  which  she  wore.  Tears 
which  he  had  made  to  a  neighboring  castle, )  escaped  from  her  eyes  when  she  passed  the 
would  not  retire  to  rest.  The  fire  was  blaz-  ( drawbridge ;  she  had  hoped  to  receive  the 
ing  on  the  hearth,  and  the  servants  were  or-  /  smile  of  compassion  from  those  whom  she 
dered  to  bring  him  wine.  I'he  young  count  ( met  in  traversing  the  court-yard,  but  every 
drank  copiously,  and  thus  passed  a  great  part ;  one  seemed  to  shun  her,  so  great  was  the 
of  the  night;  he  then  ordered  the  servants  to  (terror  the  young  count  inspired  in  all  who 
retire,  and  staggered  to  his  bed ;  but  he  was  )  surrounded  him.  With  trembling  steps  she 
too  much  agitated  to  sleep.  Until  then,  al- )  descended  the  mountain.  The  falling  leaves 
though  given  up  to  vice,  he  had  respected  the  ( which  the  furious  wind  drove  before  it,  called 
virtue  of  Mary,  but  that  night  his  passions, )  to  her  mind  the  inconstancy  of  human  things, 
excited  by  his  excesses,  carried  him  so  far  as  ("And  I  too,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  now  ra- 
te make  dishonorable  proposals  to  her,  which  >  semble  these  falling  leaves  which  are  the  sport 
she  rejected  with  indignation.  Furious  in  ( of  the  winds.  Pressed  by  violence  I  bend, 
his  disappointment,  he  uttered  a  thousand  ;  like  those  tender  branches,  under  the  persecu- 
imprecations,  and  swore  the  next  day  to  drive  ?  tion  of  my  enemy ;  but  as  those  boughs  resist 
her  fiom  the  castle,  calling  her  a  vile  beggar  S  the  wind,  because  they  hold  to  the  stoat 
and  a  hypocrite,  adding  that  his  clemency )  trunk  which  nourished  them,  so  I  will  resist 
akme  kept  her  from  the  dungeon  in  which  S  his  fury,  because  I  trust  in  God,  my  only 
•he  deserved  to  be  put,  in  punishment  of  what )  support  in  this  world.  No,  never  shall  I 
he  called  her  audacious  insolence.  \  blast  my  innocence,  never  shall  I  sacrifice 

Mary  was  ready  to  sufi*er  death,  rather  than  ;  my  virtue  ;  I  would  rather  die  than  sully  my 
consent  to   sacrifice    her   innocence.      She  (  soul  by  a  mortal  sin." 

threw  herself  upon  her  knees  by  her  bed  side, )  Entertaining  thoughts  like  these,  she  ar- 
befors  tiie  image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  (rived  at  the  cell  of  the  venerable  Rodolph.  Tlie 
and  conjured  her  patroness  not  to  abandon  )  holy  hermit  was  kneeling  before  a  wooden 
her.  As  she  knew  the  impetuosity  of  Maxi- )  crucifix,  the  only  ornament  of  his  solitude. 
milian's  character,  she  expected  indeed,  the  {  His  thoughts  were  in  heaven ;  his  spirit,  de- 
nezt  day  to  be  sent  away  from  the  castle,  re- )  tached  from  visible  things,  tasted  the  delights 
tigiied  herself  in  every  thing  to  the  will  of  ( of  prayer,  and  breathed  forth  the  sweet  in- 
God,  and  secretly  bade  adieu  to  the  scenes  of )  cense  of  devotion,  the  fruit  of  long  intercourse 
lier  childhood.  Submissive  in  every  thing,  ( with  the  Creator.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
itrong  in  her  virtue,  and  raised  above  those  )  prised  to  hear  a  knock  at  his  door  so  early  in 
apprehensions  which  generally  agitate  the  (the  morning,  and  at  so  disagreeable  a  season, 
heart  in  like  circumstances,  she  prepared  to  S  He  rose  immediately ;  charity  had  made  it  t 
drink  the  chalice  of  tribulations,  confident }  duty  for  him,  never  to  refuse  admittance  to 
that  God,  for  whom  she  suffered,  would  pro-  S  his  neighbor.  He  fell  back  a  step,  when, 
tect  her  and  render  it  less  bitter.  )  opening  the  door,  he  recognised  the  orphan. 

Scarcely  had  the  day  begun  to  dawn,  when  ^  <*  God  of  heaven  !*'  he  cried,  "  what  brings 
a  servant  came  to  her  apartment,  and  informed  )  you  here  at  such  an  hour  ?  You  are  alone  it 
her  of  the  order  of  the  count  that  she  should  im-  ( appears ;  why  did  you  not  bring  some  one  to 
mediately  quit  the  castle,  threatening  to  lock  )  accompany  you  ?" 

ber  ap  in  the  dreadfiil  tower,  in  case  she  should  (     Mary  informed  him  of  the  reason  of  her 

make  the  least  resistanee,  or  demand  the  iega-  /  coming,  and  bitter  tears  flowed  at  the  simple 

ey  which  Egenolfe  and  his  wife  had  left  her.  ( recital  of  her  griefii.    **  I  had  partly  forsseen 

Mary  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  her  bar- ;  what  has  happened,*'  replied  the  holy  man. 
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«tatIdidaota[pMltiiehviQteiW9ftamMoi-|lMitioB  to  fait  iMiitotiin,  tal^ 
■fliaB.  Nerer  mind ;  be  not  diibeirteiMd,my  s  teeiBg  thoMy  with  iriioai  ite  was  to 
dM^tnr;  this  storm  will  soon  be  over.  God )  liie»  she  bleiied  the  Lovd.  who  deigned  m 
win  pwdih  this  yotmg  libertine  by  the  yeiy  \  soon  to  provide  for  her  sabeJetoDte. 
esceeMB  of  his  passions ;  for  the  wicked  man )  Rodolph  finidied  his  devottoos  aad  thsBOt 
gananlly  finds  bis  punishment  in  the  on-  ( oat  with  the  jtmng  woBtan  to  eondnet  hv  li 
bounded  desires  to  which  he  abandons  him* )  the  Am,  where  she  was  to  dwelL  On  thiir 
•alfl  The  I«ord  will  put  an  end  to  the  fuiy  (  way»  he  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  adviee  m 
of  Hiia  eenieless  youth,  who  daied  attempt  to )  the  manner  to  which  she  ought  to  tieei  Ai 
eomipt  a  tender  virgin.  While  waiting  for )  inmates  of  lier  new  hoese ;  bat  be  hedMri 
the  daj  of  vengeance  to  arrive,  we  shall  find  \  at  eveiy  moment^  and  greatiy  eseitad  tiieaa- 
a  piaeo  to  shelter  you  from  this  persecutton. )  rioaity  of  Maiy.  Alter  a  painful  walk,  acMi 
Toa  are  now  without  fbrtone,  you  are  even  \  mountuns  and  vaUeys,  the  hennit  itB|fii 
wtthoot  a  name.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ob- )  under  a  fir-trse,  and  wiping  the  aweat  im 
tato  admjttonce  in  one  of  the  convents  of  the  s  his  wrtokled  brow— *<  My  eliild,'*8aad  lie^  «di 
nalghborimod ;  it  would  be  moreover  neces-  /  you  see  the  smoke,  risbg  from  that  eottigil 
my  to  know  your  vocation,  in  order  not  to  ( There  is  the  place  of  your  rseidenoe.  TtoN 
take  a  atap,  for  which  you  might  afterwards  >  dwell  thoae,  vrho  will  repay  yoa  by  their  leiab 
npant*'  The  holy  anchoiito  paused  for  an  ( for  the  trouble  yoa  have  undeigoiie,  and  yev 
instant,  and  then  added:— "At  three  leegues )  tender  heart  will  become  attached  to  thiB. 
diatonee  to  the  mountains,  there  is  a  lonely  ( There  yoo  will  fear  neitiier  perfi^  nor  psn^ 
|hiB»  inhabited  by  a  virtaous  couple,  to  whom  )  cation.    Toor  lift  will  pass  calmly  and  hip* 

P|d  had  given  numerous  children,  but  who )  pily.    Toa  will  find  parento jtik 

ham  loat  them  successively.  They  are  not  s  you  will  find  those,  vrho  will  replaee  Al 
iidi»  bat  they  will  receive  you  with  so  much  /  count  And  countess  of  Ribeanpiene.  It  «9 
tiia  more  pleasure,  as  their  advanced  age  does  ( be  rather  painful  at  first  to  accustom  jannsy 
not  permit  them  to  attend  to  the  household  /  to  their  monotonous  lifo,  and  their  aimple  aad 
aflhlia,  and  to  the  culture  of  their  little  him.  I  frugal  fore,  but  happiness  will  eventos^f 
Yoa  win  be  the  support  of  their  old  age.   But ;  attend  your  steps.'* 

peihaps  you  would  not  like  to  buiy  yourself  (  Maiy  felt  herMlf,  as  it  were,  impelled  l»- 
to  solitade,  after  having  lived  in  the  tumult  of)  wards  the  hamlet  She  experienced  an  iods- 
a  castle  ?'*  <*  No,  no,  father,"  cried  the  pious }  scribable  feeling  in  approaching  that  huokls 
girl,  **  I  would  love  to  dwell  in  a  cottage  ;  for  S  dwelling ;  eveiy  thing  told  her  that  ahe  wm 
it  seems  to  me  I  should  be  more  happy  there )  to  be  happy.  At  length  after  a  walk  of  five 
than  to  a  palace.  My  heart  tells  me  that  in  s  hours  and  a  half,  they  arrived  at  the  thresfaoM 
solitude  I  would  find  those  charms,  that  hap- )  of  the  cottage.  The  barking  of  the  dog  an- 
pinesa^  that  peace  of  soul,  which  is  vainly  ( nounced  their  coming.  The  aged  Joediin 
soqgfrt  for  in  the  world.  After  the  loss  which  )  immediately  opened  the  door,  and  when  to 
I  bavp  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  count  (  perceived  the  hermit,  he  exclaimed,  ancover 
and  countess  of  Ribeaupierre,  who  cherished  )  ing  his  head,  «  Good  day,  father  Rodolph! 
me  aa  toeir  own  daughter,  although  they  bad  )  What  brings  you  to  our  retirement  at  this  sea* 
not  given  me  birth,  I  feel  that  I  must  attach  |  son  ?  "  You  will  learn  by  and  by,  my  liieni 
myself  to  others  who  will  take  an  interest  in  }  replied  the  anchorite.  Is  Agatha,  your  wSt, 
my  welfore.  Do  you  think  that  the  good  peo-  (  at  home  V* 
pto,  of  whom  you  spoke,  will  receive  me  ?*'    )     **  Yes ;  she  is  making  bread  §or  our  litlii 

*<  They  will  receive  you,  my  daughter,  and  \  fomily.*' 
will  take  more  than  an  interest  in  yqp,  they )     **  Well !  we  wish  to  see  her." 
will  tove  yoo,  they  will  regard  you  as  their  j     They  entered  the  cottage  togetlier.    Agatto 
ownchild;  tfM»y  .•..**  )  and  Joachim  kiased  the  hand  of  flodoH>h,  aa* 

Here  the  old  man  stopped,  as  one  whoc  castalookof  suipriaeoathoyoanglad^wto 
fearsd  to  reveal  a  secret.    Maiy  paid  no  at- }  accompanied  the  venerabto  hennit    Strong 
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ffpM?t''w*«  were  painted  upon  their  faces  at  the  S  My  heart  tells  me  that  I  shall  love  yon,  and  in 
tight  of  Maiy ;  she  stood  like  an  angel  radiant )  admitting  me  into  yoor  house,  you  hare  not» 
with  beauty.  Her  long  light  hair  descended  s  I  assure  you,  received  an  ungrateful  being.  I 
to  her  shoulders  in  a  profusion  of  curls ; ;  will  endeavor  to  merit  your  love,  and  my 
her  form  was  fine  and  graceful ;  the  fatigue  (  actions  shall  prove  that  I  can  appreciate  your 
which  she  had  undergone  in  her  long  walk,  /  kindness."  She  stopped  ;  sobs  stifled  her 
gmve  to  her  features  still  more  expression,  and  (  voice. 

her  candor  impressed  a  sentiment  of  respect. )  Agatha  went  for  some  refreshments,  whilst 
She  resembled  one  of  those  heroines  of  the )  Rodolph  and  Joacliim  continued  the  conver- 
tnie  &ith,  who,  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris-  \  sation  in  a  low  voice.  In  a  little  while  the 
tianity,  appeared  before  proconsuls,  gene- )  rustic  table  was  covered  with  some  dishes, 
rously  confessed  Jesus  Christ  and  resisted  all  (  the  hermit  and  Mary  sat  down  to  it  and  eat 
the  enticements  of  the  world.  )  with  a  good  appetite. 

Agatha  offered  seats  to  the  travellers,  and  c  Night  approached.  Rodolph  not  being  able 
was  about  to  bring  them  some  refireshment ; )  to  return  to  his  cell,  accepted  the  hospitality 
bat  Rodolph  retained  her,  and  having  taken  a  )  which  was  offered  him.  The  next  day  he 
seat,  he  said:  "Good  Joachim,  and  you  vir-  \  departed  for  his  dwelling,  carrying  with  him 
tooos  Agatha !  I  bring  you  here  a  young  per- )  the  benedictions  of  Mary,  happy  in  having 
■on,  an  orphan  .  .  .  but  no,  she  will  no  longer  (  found  an  asylum,  and  of  the  old  couple,  de- 
be  so,  for  you  will  be  her  father  and  mother. )  lighted  to  have  a  companion  in  their  solitude. 
Maiy,  who  for  a  long  time  was  considered  the  (  Joachim  accompanied  the  good  man  for  a  con- 
dmgfater  of  the  count  of  Ribeaupierre,  has  )  siderable  distance  and  afterwards  returned  to 
been  obliged  to  quit  the  castle  of  that  noble-  {  his  family. 
man,  where  her  virtue  was  no  longer  in  safety. 
She  came  this  morning  to  seek  an  asylum 
with  me.    I  immediately  thought  of  you,  and  (  Chapter  XI. 

brought  her  here,  hoping  that  you  will  adopt)  _.     _         ,,.  ^. 

.  t       ..  iLii)  The  ReconcUiaiion, 

her  as  your  daughter ;  moreover,  by  her  atten-  \ 

HooB,  she  will  render  herself  worthy  of  your )  Mary  was  not  long  in  becoming  acquainted 
kindness.  Will  you  receive  her  ?  Agatha's  (  with  the  new  kind  of  life,  which  she  had  em- 
only  answer  to  this  question  was  to  embrace  )  braced.  Forgetting  the  castle  of  Ribeau- 
Maiy  with  lively  emotion  and  press  her  to  her  /  pierre,  and  the  comforts  »he  had  there  en- 
heart,  whilst  tears  coursed  freely  down  her  (  joyed,  she  contented  herself  with  the  state  of 
wrinkled  cheeks.  Joachim  also  endeavored)  mediocrity  to  which  she  was  reduced,  be- 
to  give  the  young  girl  the  most  generous  re-  (  stowed  all  her  care  upon  her  new  parents,  at- 
ception.  « In  our  solitary  situation,"  he  said, )  tended  to  all  the  duties  of  the  house,  and 
'*  we  would  gladly  have  received  any  person,  s  soon  found  that  happiness  which  Rodolph  had 
who  might  need  our  feeble  assistance,  and )  promised  to  her.  Notwithstanding  her  deli- 
why  should  we  not  welcome  her,  who  to  con-  (  cate  constitution  she  worked  from  morning 
tinae  faithful  to  virtue,  leaves  the  honors  of)  till  evening,  and  seemed  delighted  beyond  ex- 
thia  earth  ?  Provided  Mary  will  t>e  contented  (  pression,  whenever  her  parents  gave  her  any 
to  remain  in  our  humble  cottage,  we  shall  use  )  proof  of  their  love  and  assured  her  of  their 
ill  our  endeavors  to  make  her  stay  agreeable.'* )  affection.    The  name  of  dear  davghter,  which 

**  You  are  then  at  home,  Mary,"  said  Ro-  ^  they  gave  her,  was  a  sufficient  compensation 
dolpb  ;  "  I  hope  nothing  will  be  wanting  here  )  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made,  and  in  her 
to  complete  your  happiness."  (  new  situation,  she  never  regretted  the  luxa- 

Mary  took  the  hand  of  Agatha,  and  placing )  ries  and  the  thousand  superfluities  which  had 
it  upon  her  heart,  she  said ;  **  Good  and  vir-  (  surrounded  her  at  the  castle. 
tuoDf  mother ;  for  henceforth  you  will  permit )  Little  is  required  to  make  man  happy ;  and 
i&«  to  call  you  by  that  name ;  the  reception ;  the  happiness  which  the  world  so  anlently 
Which  you  give  me,  aolacei  my  afflicted  soul. )  desires,  would  be  easily  obtained,  if  each  one 
Vol.  I.— No.  12.  4d 
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MiM  mMb  tlM  aMim  of  Ml  iMvt,  BodiH  >  aOBT  itedoif*,^  j^ 
rati  Ui  albctkNii,  and  plice  them  upon  ( if  yoa  ptmmm  wtet  joq  tbovglit  could  oidDi 
objteti  in  wbich  religioD  and  Tiitne  permit  >  yoa  liappj  yov  find  tint  you  htw  Um 
Mb  Id  itek  felicity.  /  deceived*  beewiae  yon  do  not  seek  bappiaM 

The  rigor  of  the  winter  that  year  was  (in  God.  Soipriaed  at  the  Tiolent  aaeaMi 
■eareeiy  felt  in  the  mountaina,  which  formed )  which  he  bad  taken,  in  eiuelly  baniafaia|^fli 
as  it  wwe  a  rampart  roand  Mary's  dwelling.  ( innocent  Mary»  Maximilian  soon  peicciwd 
The  TMdant  fir-trees  raised  their  migestic )  tlie  fenlt  which  be  bad  committed.  The  loa 
■anmllB  io  the  midst  of  the  white  mantle  of  ( of  the  intelligent  giil»  who  bad  pieaidcd  iiii 
MOWt  which  lightly  covered  the  coantiy  rich  )  so  much  wisdom  over  the  hooBe.  was  felt  ii 
la iMUBtie scenery.  (the  infidelity  of  the  servants*  who  pha- 

Maiy  did  not  find  her  solitude  wearisome ; )  dered  it  with  more  ease,  as  beiiig  fnqiatif 
after  the  oidinary  duty  of  the  house,  seated }  absent  himself,  every  thing  was  in  some  ■» 
by  tht  liaBi1b,on  which  the  fire  blazed  cheerly,  ( ner  laid  at  their  mercy.  But  interest  wm 
die  ocwpied  herself  in  spinning;  every  thing )  not  the  only  motive  that  made  him  iq^ 
MBOMiMWid  ha  contentment ;  she  would  not  ( her  departure.  When  bad  weather  did  sil 
bavo  efaaaged  the  retirement  in  which  ahe )  permit  his  fiiends  to  visit  him,  and  wba  ly 
fewid  so  many  charms,  for  a  throne.  Sim-  \  reason  of  the  maladies  which  his  licefltinii 
pla  but  agreeable  conversation,  sometimes )  life  had  biooght  upon  him,  he  coald  not  cnv 
a  pious  canticle,  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  ( the  threshold,  he  wandered  sad  and  glsMf 
•ottaga;  the  barking  of  the  dog,  when  a) through  the  vast  corridon  of  the  cmfiib 
•lag  or  a  wild  boar  passed  near  the  boose,  ( overwhelmed  with  ennui,  not  knovring  wlk 
^jfjtko  Interrupted  from  time  to  time  the  magic  S  whom  to  bold  conversation.  The  cares  nUA 
'dknet  of  the  forest,  and  repeated  by  the  echo )  Mary  had  formeriy  bestowed  upon  bisB,  «■§ 
of  tba  mountain,  was  prolonged  to  an  indefi-  s  wanting,  the  advice  which  ahe  bad  givaa  Vm 
■ils  distance.  There,  no  intrigues,  no  cabals, ;  no  longer  overcame  the  voice  of  bis  pasasai; 
BO  brutal  passions  were  found ;  but  peace  and  ( the  candor  with  which  she  bad  dared  to  is- 
ianocenee,  a  repetition  of  that  golden  age, )  proach  him  with  his  disorders,  do  longer  gsia 
fersaeriy  sung  by  the  poets  of  paganism.         ( a  check  to  his  vices.    In  a  word,  eveiy  tbia; 

But  having  witnessed  tlie  happy  simplicity )  seemed  to  conspire  against  him  after  berds- 
aad  contentment  of  the  lonely  cottage,  let  as  (  parture.  He  had  hoped  to  live  more  contenlri 
warn  east  our  eyes  into  the  castle  of  Ribeau-  S  with  his  independence,  when,  freed  fiom  thi 
pisRU.  There  reign  luxury,  riches,  pleasure,  /  importunities  of  her,  who  had  become  ha 
witb  a  hideous  train  of  passions.  Look  there  ( pitiless  censor,  he  might  indulge  at  wiO  ha 
iir  happiness,  examine  every  corner  of  that )  impetuous  desires ;  but  his  punishment  aroM 
of  voluptuousness,  observe  the  refine-  ( from  the  source  whence  he  expected  his  hif* 
of  sensual  pleasures,  behold  that  slave  )  piness ;  the  restraint  which  he  had  throwasC 
of  <^^' caprices,  of  his  humors,  speak  to  him,  ( the  liberty  which  he  had  acquired,  foigedfii 
auk  him  if  he  is  happy.  He  will  answer ;  him  chains  still  heavier  than  those  be  hal 
■rily.no;  still  he  never  restrains  himself;  he  (  broken,  and  the  evil  which  he  had  wished  fi 
ii  laloiicated  with  pleasure ;  he  gives  his  S  avoid,  fell  upon  him  with  redoubled  violeaea 
ipiglnatinn  and  his  senses  every  thing  which  )  God,  unwilling  to  lose  that  wandering  shsi|h 
iib&f  cooH,  still  a  frightful  void  desolates  his  { sent  him  a  sickness  sufficiently  severe  to  wa^ 
hawC|  ka  awims  in  opulence,  he  commands )  gest  to  him  serious  thoughts  about  his  sslia- 
BaBMrow  vassals,  he  enjoys  every  thing,  and  ( tion.  During  the  silence  of  night,  he  ms 
ht  ii  poor,  be  possesses  not  that  only  good,  vir- )  tortured  by  a  burning  fever.  By  bis  side  ml 
taa  aaBcUfifld  by  religion ;  the  celestial  fortune  ( burning  a  lamp,  whose  pale  light  aeemed  ti 
of  lifei  tho  ionrco  of  true  happiness,  virtue )  throw  its  rays  upon  a  tomb.  His  servant  kd 
odbn  BO  diaimi  to  tha  soiTOwful  Maximilian.  ( fellen  asleep,  but  Maximilian  waa  awaka^  a 
Go  on  tboB,  fbolMi  yovag  nian,  you  pursue )  prey  to  pain  of  body  and  angniah  of  aoaL 
bapplacaa  wfaoia  If  la  aot  to  ba  found,  you  run  { ••  She,  whose  virtue  I  had  the  misfoctune  not 
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to  kuow,  never  slept  daring  my  sickness. )  Spring  had  just  reanimated  nature  with  its 
Ab !  what  tender  care  she  used  to  bestow  ( fragrant  breath.  The  fields  were  covered 
upon  me,  how  many  nights  she  passed  near )  with  flowers,  the  trees  with  foliage ;  the  birds 
me  like  a  guardian  spirit,  to  comfort  me  in  ?  were  playing  upon  the  verdant  branches,  and 
my  infirmities !  How  she  tried  to  benefit  my  S  everything  was  blessed  with  new  life  in  the 
soal  by  her  salutary  counsel.  And  how  have  )  solitude  of  the  mountains.  Mary  was  sitting 
I  repaid  so  much  tenderness  ?  I  have  driven  \  in  front  of  the  cottage,  by  the  side  of  good 
from  my  house  her,  who  sacrificed  herself  for)  Agatha,  when  something  in  the  distance  at- 
my  preservation.  I  have  insulted  her  virtue,  ( tracted  her  notice.  Soon  she  perceived  two 
I  have  scofi*ed  at  her  piety,  I  have  disobeyed  )  men,  who  followed  the  mountain  path  and 
the  express  commands  of  my  parents.  Yes,  (  approached  the  cottage.  **  It  is  father  Ro- 
in  vain  I  try  to  conceal  it,  that  act  of  brutality  )  dolph,*'  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  accompa- 
kas  drawn  upon  my  head  the  vengeance  of)  nied  by  a  knight,  who  it  seems  to  me  is  count 
heaven ;  misfortune  pursues  me  like  a  cruel  \  Maximilian.  What  can  they  intend  to  do 
Toltore ;  my  conscience  is  torn  with  remorse  )  here  V* 

aad  overwhelmed  with  bitter  reproaches.  Oh !  (  M.2Lry  was  not  deceived.  Rodolph  soon  ap- 
virtuous  mother !  you,  who  recommended  me  )  peared.  By  his  side  walked  the  young  count 
to  love  that  orphan  as  a  sister,  come  and  re-  ( in  the  attitude  of  a  guilty  person.  His  fierce- 
coDcile  me  with  her  and  with  myself!  Pray  ;  ness  had  abandoned  him.  He  looked  like  one 
for  your  guilty  and  ungrateful  son !  You  are  (  of  those  great  criminals  who  dare  not  raise 
in  heaven,  where  your  piety  and  your  virtues  S  their  eyes  before  their  victim,  and  seem  to 
bmve  placed  you  !  Ah  !  pray  to  Grod  for  my  )  wait  in  shame  and  confusion  for  the  sentence 
eooTersioD !  And  you,  my  father,  whose  noble  (  which  is  to  be  pronounced  against  them. 
•oul  most  have  started  with  horror  at  behold- )  Rodolph  saluted  Agatha  and  Mary,  and 
ing  your  son  unworthy  of  you,  do  you  also  ( asked  if  Joachim  was  in  the  house. 
take  pity  on  me,  and  beg  of  God,  whom  you  )  **  He  is  trimming  a  fir-tree  which  he  cut 
have  served  so  well,  to  restore  to  me  bis  grace  (  down  this  morning,'*  replied  the  aged  mother, 
and  give  me  your  virtues  !**  }  <*  but  I  will  call  him."    Then  leaning  upon 

Maximilian,  under  deep  emotions,  shed  a  ( her  staff,  she  went  for  her  husband.  They 
torrent  of  tears,  and  that  sadness  was  the  pre- )  returned  in  a  little  while,  and  all  entered  the 
lude  of  his  return  to  the  path  of  honor.     (Jntil  (  cottage. 

then  he  had  not  even  inquired  where  Mary  S  **  Mary,"  said  Rodolph,  **  I  bring  to  you 
had  Ibund  an  asylum.  For  many  years  Ro- )  count  Maximilian ;  he  will  tell  you  himself 
dolph  had  but  seldom  appeared  at  the  castle ;  { the  cause  of  his  coming.*' 
and  what  could  he  have  done  there  ?  His )  Maximilian,  not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes 
pfeaence  would  have  been  unwelcome  in  the  S  through  emotion  and  shame,  took  her  hand 
midst  of  that  wanton  crowd,  living  only  for )  and  said  in  a  tremulous  voice :  <*  Dear  Maiy, 
the  world;  the  man  of  penance  and  mortifica-  (  how  culpable  must  I  be  in  your  eyes,  I  have 
Cion  could  no  longer  appear  in  a  house  which  )  disregarded  your  virtue ;  I  have  outraged  yoor 
was  become  the  dwelling  of  licentious  plea-  (  feelings ;  can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  You  once 
aoiea.  Imagine  then  tlie  surprise  of  Rodolph,  /  called  me  your  brother.  In  the  name  of  that 
when,  one  cold  morriing  in  January,  the  ser-  ( friendship  which  united  us,  of  the  religion 
vant  of  the  young  count  came  to  his  cell,  beg- )  which  commands  us  to  have  mercy,  of  my 
giug  him  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  repair  ^  parents  who  were  so  dear  to  you,  forget  the 
to  the  castle.  He  accompanied  the  servant, )  wrongs  I  have  inflicted  on  you.*' 
and  had  the  sweet  consolation  to  find  the  son  )  **  All  is  forgotten,  my  lord,"  she  replied, 
of  his  noble  friend  entirely  changed,  and  de-  ( <*  my  heart  has  never  had  any  bitterness  to- 
liring  to  know  how  he  might  be  reconciled )  wards  you ;  you  have  even  rendered  me  a 
with  God.  He  passed  nearly  the  whole  day  <  great  service  in  obliging  me  to  leave  the  caa- 
with  him ;  and  toward  evening  returned  to  his )  Ue.  I  am  happy  in  this  retirement." 
eel).  ^     **  The  pardon  which  you  grant  to  me  is  a 
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great  consolation  to  my  loal.    I  know  yon )  dolph*s  cell,  I  well  knew  the  worthy  mu 

well,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  not  capable  of  s  would  take  care  of  you,  and  would  place  joa 

harboring  any  resentment  against  me;  but  >  in  a  situation  where  you  would  he  raised  aii 

this  is  not  all  1  desire.     Since  your  departure  s  Christian.    I  did  not  lose  sight  of  you,  bat 

I  have  not  known   happiness.    Father  Ro- )  learning  that  the  count  of  Ribeaupierre  bai 

dolph  knows  what  anguish  I  have  suffered ;  (  adopted  you,  I  was   satisfied  with  your  lot 

he  knows  also  what  repentance  I  have  felt )  However,  God  has  punished  that  actioo, « 

for  my  fault.    If  this  repentance  were  not  (unworthy  of  a  father.     All   my  children  ire 

sincere,  I  would  not  have   prcsente<l  myself;  dead,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  bitter  r> 

here  to-day.    1  come  to  beg  you  to  return  ?  proach  for  your  mother  and  myself,  seeiif 

with  me  to  the  castle,  not  as  (brmerly,  but  as  ;  our  deprivation,  and  the   gloomy  solitude  is 

mistress  of  all  I  possess,  as  the  daughter  of/  which  we  languished.    More  than  once  mi 

those  who  used  to  give  you  that  sweet  name.  ^  I  upon  the  point  of  reclaiming  you  ;  I  canaot   |: 

I  offer  you  my  heart.     You  will  be  the  wife )  account   for    not    having    done    so,   bat  ii 

of  my  bosom,  and  the  future  will  prove  that  I  confessing  that  I  trembled   lest  our  pomtT 

I "  }  and  humble  station  would  render  yoa  n* 

"Heaven!"  cried  the  agitated  girl,  "you  (happy." 
become  the  husband  of  a  person  without  name, )     "  God  has  disposed  of  all  for  the  best,"ii- 
without  fortune,  without  parents.  .  .  Ah  !  .  .  ?  terrupted  Rodolph.     "  He  returned  yoa  yotf 
"  Your  parents,  Mary,  are  well  known  to  \  daughter.     He  took  advantage  of  a  mometit 
me  .  .  .  *'  (of  weakness,  without  doubt  very  blanieabfe 

"What!  you  know  my  parents!    Where  J  in  Maximilian,  to  show  the  virtue  of  Mvr 
are  they  ?    What  country  do  they  inhabit  ?"     /  in  all  its  brilliancy.    To  this  moment  of  bli«!- 
At  these  words  Joachim  and  Agatha  threw  (  ness  is  due  the  conversion  of  the  young  coflOt 
themselves  upon   Mary.     Their  tears,  their  /  The  departure  of  your  daughter  became  At 
emotion,  their  sobs  told  her  that  she  was  not  a  (  occasion  of  the  unhappiness  which  he  expe 
stranger  among  them.    Rodolph  at  length  re- .  rienced.    If  Mary  had  not  shown  so  mack 
moved  the  veil,  and   Mary  learned  that  she  ( horror  for  sin,  Maximilian  would  not  baft 
owed  her  iife  to  those  who  so  kindly  received  j  conceived  for  her  that  profound  esteem  whick 
her.    Here  we  ought  to  drop  our  pen,  for  it  ( prompts  him  to-day  to  ask  her  for  his  wife; 
cannot  describe  the  flow  of  joy  and  delight ;  and  you  too  would  have  groaned  still  looctf 
which  followed.     Let  us  behold  their  tears  /  in  trouble  and  privation,  whereas  now  job 
mingled,  paternal  and  filial  love  poured  out,  |  will  taste  repose  and  tranquillity  in  the  caftlt 
and  let  us  bless  the  Lonl  who  reunited  hearts  .]  of  Ribeaupierre,  where   you  will  dwell  witk 
made  to  love  one  another.  J,  your  daughter.      See   how   admirable  even 

After  some  moments  of  religious  silence '  circumstance  is  linked  in  this  great  evest 
which  sweetly  replaced  the  tender  transports  ,  This  child,  whom  you  exposed,  has  becooe 
of  joy,  Joachim,  taking  the  hand  of  Mary,  in  your  old  age  your  support  and  coiisoUboa 
•aid:  'I  suppose  you  have  nothing  to  object  to  thii 

"  Can  you,  my  daughter,  pardon  us  also,  for  .  union,  so  ardently  desired  by  the  count? 
having  so  long  concealed  your  birth  ?  but  we  (      "  It  is  too  much  happiness,*'  cried  ApAik 
have  acted  thus  by  order  of  Rodolph.     O!    wiping  away  her  tears.     "But  my  lord, tit 
pardon  us,  my  daughter  ..."  and  the  old    count,  does  not  reflect  upon  the  reproacbei 
man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.    "  Yes,    which  will  attend  so  unequal  an  alliance.** 
I  blush  to  tell  you  that  I   am  your  father.  ^      "  I  am  not  ignorant,"  replied  MaximiliA 
Poverty  alone  induced  me  to  commit  an  ac-  ■  "  that  the  world  will  blame  this  alliance,  bati* 
tion  which  my  heart  has  always  disavowed,    one  marries  below  his  dignity  when  he  seeb 
You  were  the   fourteenth  of  our  children,    innocence,  piety  and  virtue.    I  could  certiiiil|f 
Your  brothers  and  sisters  surrounded  our  table  ;  have  found  many  young  ladies  of  noble  fami'    ' 
like  young  olive  trees.    We  had  not  bread  for  ^  lies  whose  richM  and  beauty  might  have  cap- 
all,  and  in  exposing  you  ^x  the  door  of  Ro-'  tivated  me,  but  never  could  I  bmve  found  oae 
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more  nrtuouB  than  Mary.  And  of  what  use  (  When  the  train  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
would  my  riches  be  to  me,  if  I  were  to  divide  )  castle,  Maximilian,  surrounded  by  his  vas- 
them  with  a  ^ddy,  inconstant,  and  extravagant  (  sals,  appeared  and  received  the  modest  bride 
wife  V*  Then  going  up  to  Mary,  "  I  have  )  to  conduct  her  to  the  altar.  Mary,  according 
not  yet  heard  from  your  mouth  the  word  which  )  to  her  own  desire,  wore  a  simple  white  robe ; 
ia  to  ensure  my  happiness ;  but  am  I  to  inter-  (  her  modesty  and  the  condition  of  her  parents 
pret  your  silence  and  believe  that  it  has  re- )  did  not  permit  her  to  dress  as  splendidly  as 
▼ealed  to  me  the  sentiments  of  your  heart  ?  (  her  husband  wished ;  but  her  true  ornaments 
Oh,  Mary!  if  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  )  were  her  candor  and  her  virtues. 
purpose,  put  me  to  the  trial,  assign  a  term,  at  (  Maximilian  was  happy  beyond  expression, 
the  expiration  of  which  I  may  date  my  hap- )  in  being  at  length  united  to  her,^who  was  by 
piness.  I  will  submit  in  everything,  provided  (  her  noble  qualities  to  be  the  charm  of  his  life, 
you  crown  my  expectations.*'  )  He  entered  with  her  in  triumph  into  the  cas- 

Being  unable  to  decide  immediately,  Mary  ( tie,  and  instead  of  the  nobility,  who  had 
asked  for  a  few  days  for  reflection,  not  that )  thought  proper  not  to  attend  the  feast,  he  re- 
she  doubted  of  the  change  which  had  taken  ?  ceived  all  the  poor  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
place  in  Maximilian,  but  she  wished  to  con-  { try. 

suit  her  God,  that  she  might  not  act  lightly  in  )  Mary,  raised  to  the  rank  of  countess  of  Ri- 
to  important  an  aiTair.  At  length  she  con-  (  beaupierre,  remained  as  before,  mild,  modest, 
sented  to  become  the  wife  of  her  former  per- )  pious,  and  easy  of  access.  The  riches  which 
•ecutor,  and  informed  him  through  Rodolph  \  she  enjoyed,  served  her  only  to  do  good, 
that  she  was  disposed  to  give  him  her  heart  /  Never  did  ambition  and  pride  possess  her 
and  her  hand.  Three  months  afler  the  moun-  (  heart.  The  ascendant  of  her  virtues  shed 
tains  resounded  with  the  sound  of  music.  A  ;  such  an  influence  over  her  husband,  that  he 
^lendid  retinue  came  to  find  in  her  retire- 1  too  became  a  worthy  heir  of  the  brilliant 
ment  the  humble  daughter  of  Joachim  and  J  qualities  of  his  ancestors.  Avoiding  tumal- 
Agatfaa,  to  conduct  her  to  the  cell  of  Rodolph.  /  tuous  assemblies,  seeking  his  happiness  only 
There  a  chapel  had  been  constructed,  in  ( in  intimate  union  with  her  whom  he  had  cbo- 
which  Maximilian  placed  a  beautiful  image  \  sen  in  preference  to  so  many  others,  and  who 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  his  father  had  )  made  him  the  father  of  many  children,  Maxi- 
iMOQgfat  from  the  holy  land,  and  which  a  Greek  { milian  found  that  the  practice  of  religion  and 
priest  bad  given  him ;  it  came  from  a  monas-  )  virtue  can  alone  render  man  happy  in  this 
tery  at  Constantinople.    The  chapel  was  hung  ( land  of  exile. 

with  magnificent  tapestry.  A  simple,  but  ele-  ;  Mary  and  her  husband  passed  their  days 
gant  altar  was  raised  at  the  end  of  the  sane-  ( together  with  as  much  happiness  as  is  gener- 
toary,  brilliant  with  lights.  The  statue  of  the  S  ally  permitted  for  mortals  to  enjoy  in  this 
Queen  of  Heaven  shone  beautifully.  A  rich  )  world,  where  trials  are  sent  to  the  just  by  the 
garland  of  rubies  and  emeralds  was  hanging  )  hand  of  God.  Oh !  blessed  be  the  Lord  who 
from  her  neck,  and  two  angels  held  a  crown  )  thus  wills  it,  to  teach  us  that  this  world  is  ukA 
of  gold  over  her  head.  In  the  front  of  a  little  ( our  true  country,  that  we  must  prepare  our- 
temple  was  seen  the  name  of  the  daughter  of )  selves  for  another,  in  which  we  shall  enjoy  a 
Joachim,  surrounded  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  (  felicity  that  nothing  can  disturb.  Yes,  a 
with  these  words :  **  Tb  the  Lily  of  the  VaU  )  thousand  times  blessed  be  his  name,  who 
liy."  Opposite  to  this  were  the  arms  of  the  (  makes  our  afflictions  so  many  titles  to  gloiy, 
noUe  bouse  of  Ribeaupierre,  admirably  con-  \  pleasure  and  happiness,  immeasurable,  etar* 
trasting  with  the  simplicity  of  this  name.         '  nal. 

THE   B.ND. 
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DESULTORY  SKETCHES  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  MARYLAND. 

BT  BIEMARO  U.  OAMFBBU.,  BS«. 

No.  VII. 
MEMOIR  or  THE  RET.  JOHN  FRANCIS  MORANVItXE.^ 

OBSERVING  with  great  regret  the  neglect  /  placed  the  orphaDs  adTantageooaly.    Mmf 
of  proper  provision  for  the  education  of  ( of  the  more  destitute  children  were  clothed  ly 
poor  females.  Rev.  Mr.   Moranvill^  deter-)  the  ladies;  and  others  at  ttie  expense  of  Hr. 
ntaod  to  establish  a  school  to  su))ply  the  de- }  MoranviU^,  who  frequently  visited  the  sehsd, 
fieieiMiy  in  that  section  of  the  city  in  which  S  and  by  his  affectionate  manners,  and  insti» 
tlio  principal  portion  of  his  congregation  re- )  tive  discourses  stimulated  the  children  to  m- 
aided.    The  better  to  insure  success  to  this  ( provement  in  learning  and  virtue,  and  €§• 
inititiition,  he  organized   an   association  of)couraged   them  to  a  career  of  usefalnaii 
oharitaUe  ladies,  under  the   name  of  "  St.  ( Once  a  year  he  gave  them  an  entertainaol 
FMriek*!  Benevolent  Society,"  who,  by  month- )  at  his  house,  at  which  he  sind  the  ladies  of  the 
ly  contributions,  supplied  funds  for  the  sup- 1  society,  waited  on  the  children  at  table.   Ik 
port  of  the  school,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- )  society  continued  to  be  an  object  of  his  pi- 
foring  poor.    This  society  was  founded  in  /  temal  care  as  long  as  he  renudned  in  tti 
Jane»  1816*  and  the  school  went  into  operation  s  country,  and  of  his  pioua  8<dicitiide  after  li 
tho  aame  year.    At  this  period  public  schools )  had  left  it.    In  his  letters  from  France,  writ* 
nndor  the-  state  and  city  authorities  had  not  s  ten  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  eosh 
yoC  boon  established.    Nor  had  any  of  those )  mends  their  good  deeds,  and  ei^ns  upoa  thi 
•duiifaWe  achools,  since  conducted  by  the  sis-  ( members  to  continue  their  meritorioas  woifci 
li|p  of  charity,  been  instituted  in  Baltimore. )     His  attachment  and  respect  for  his  ceeh- 
8t  PMriek'i  free  school  admitted  poor  chil-  (  siastical  superiors,  were  striking  traits  of  tk 
dnn  without 'distinction  of  creeds ;  and  by  its  S  true  priest  in  Bfr.  M.    After  so  long  an  ab* 
Jodkioiii  course  of  instruction,  produced  the )  sence  from  France,  his  superi<»s  of  Iho  «ta^ 
moot  salataiy  effects  upon  their  morals,  while  S  natn  du  8t,  E$pnU"  remained  endearsd  li 
it  impiited  a  useful  English  education  to  its  (his  heart;   and  the  favorable  remembnsei 
ocholari^ — the  average  number  of  whom  was  ( entertained  of  him  by  these  preceptois  of  kh 
bstwoou  sixty  and  seventy.     The  society,  (youth,  was  testified  by  their  soliciting  Ui 
^ihich  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  for  )  return  to  France,  to  assist  in  the  re  tstabHifc 
■one  few  years,  began  to  languish;  owing  tosment  of  this  meritorioas   institution.     Bh 
te  altered  circumstances  and  diminished  num-  /  archbishop  was  to  him  the  representative  sf 
bsr  of  its  members ;  and  its  customary  good  ( Christ;  and  he  always  eigoyed  the  conftieses 
wotki  were  found  rather  onerous  to  the  sur- )  and  esteem  of  tiie  venerable  Dr.  Canoll  uA 
Tivon.      But  by  the  active  exertions  and  ( his  two  successors.    His  love  for  all  his  bRA- 
lealoas  appeals  of  the  good  pastor,  its  useful  (ren  of  the  clergy,  manifested  by  the  sMit 
labors  never  ceased,  and  the  school,  the  source )  frank  and  cordial  manners,  and  by  the  pisi- 
of  so  mneh  good,  has  continued  to  the  present  Ssure  with  which  he  embraced  eveiy  oppoita- 
4^1  ft  monument  to  the  tender  charity  of  the  )  nity  to  serve  them,  was  leciprocated  by  Ihoir 
feander,  and  of  those  who  have  continued  to )  unanimous  raspeet  and  esteem,  and  by  thsir 
coDdnct  it    The  good  huUes  of  the  society ;  admuation  of  his  nseful  labors  and  ediQri^T 
•»wck<d  ft  maternal  saperrision,  and  often  (lifb. 
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His  active  zeal,  far  from  being  confined  in  \  a  religious  vocation,  to  embrace  the  more  per- 
its  exercise  to  the  congregation  under  his  im-  /  feet  way,  be  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness 
mediate  care,  was  displayed  In  various  edbrta  >  the  profession  of  many  who  owed  their  reli- 
to  promote  the  general  interests  of  religion.  ;  gious  insi ruction  to  him.  The  more  austere 
Admiring  the  inquiring  disposition,  and  the  \  the  order,  and  the  higher  it  carried  its  prac- 
intrepid  love  of  truth  which  characterize  the  tice  of  the  evangelical  counsels,  the  more  was 
American  people,  his  comprehensive  mind  '  he  enamored  of  it.  "  The  Lorettines,"  or 
regarded  the  United  States  as  an  inviting  field  /  "  friends  of  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross," 
for  the  difi*usion  of  the  Catholic  fiiith,  and  he  \  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1812,  by  his  much 
labored  assiduously  to  establish  and  to  sustain  \  valued  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Nerinckz, 
Tarious  religious  orders  and  communities  in  ^^  were  objects  of  his  pious  admiration,  and  of  his 
ditferent  parts  of  this  country.  He  was  one  /  paternal  care  and  zeal.*  To  this  distant  and 
of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  friends  of  ^  austere  order  also,  did  St.  Patrick's  congreg«« 
the  community  of  sisters  of  charity,  which  ( tion  send  some  of  its  members,  who  owed  the 
in  1809,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Seton,  { happiness  of  following  their  vocation  to  the 
commenced  the  establishment  of  St.  Joseph's,  \  religious  nurture  of  its  pastor. 
near  Emmittsburg.  His  congregation  fur- ;  But  of  all  the  religious  orders  which  embel- 
nished  some  of  the  first  members  of  the  com- '.  lish  the  Church  by  the  angelical  lives  of  their 
munity,  as  well  as  several  of  the  earliest  pu- )  members,  none  claimed  a  larger  share  of  the 
pils  of  their  distinguished  school.  The  so-  s  aifection  of  Mr.  Moranville,  than  the  austere 
ciety  of  the  same  order  in  Kentucky,  could  )  order  of  La  Trappe.  His  admiration  of  their 
exhibit  proofs  of  his  zeal  in  several  members  >  perfect  seclusion  from  the  world, — their  un- 
who  iu  the  "fresh  prime  of  life,  and  bloom  <;  interrupted  application  to  the  service  of  God, 
of  womanhood,"  were  allured  to  the  beautiful  S  by  abnegation  and  a  life  of  penance  and  prayer, 
path  of  Christian  perfection  by  this  holy  man.  (  made  him  extremely  solicitous  that  the  order 
He  paid  the  expenses  of  some,  whose  poverty  /  should  be  established  in  this  country, — rely- 
woald  have  prevented  them  from  making  the  \  ing  upon  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers,  and  the 
long  and  expensive  journey  to  Kentucky.         )  sweet  odor  of  their  example,  for  the  blessings 

Eager  to  secure  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  ( of  a  more  general  practice  of  virtue,  and  a 
his  Lord,  he  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  )  greater  reverence  for  religion.  It  was  about 
the  welfare  of  the  theological  seminaries,  and  ^  the  year  1811  that  twelve  members  of  this 
did  all  in  his  power  to  excite  the  interest  of ;  order  arrived  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
the  &ithful  in  them,  and  to  produce  a  sense  of  (  view  to  an  establishment.  After  some  efibrts 
their  primary  importance.  He  spoke  on  all  /  to  etfect  their  purpose  in  the  west,  which  va- 
occasions  to  the  pupils  of  the  sanctuary  with  (  rious  causes  combined  to  frustrate,  they  went 
an  ardor  of  faith,  which  often  served  excel-  ;  to  St.  Mary's  or  Charles  county  in  Maryland, 
lently  to  excite  in  them  the  true  spirit  of  their  (  Unaccustomed  to  the  climate,  and  pursuing 
vocation,  and  produced  in  the  seminarians  the  }  their  rigorous  rule  in  unwholesome  locations, 
highest  respect  and  esteem  for  him.  /  their  health  failed,  and  as  it  became  neces- 

He  recognized  in  the  religious  onlers,  both  ( 

of  the  contemplative  and  active  life,  those,    ,^.*  "'^*»«  virtuous  sisters  of  thijsoc^^^ 

"^  )  the  bishop  of  Bardstown,  "  edify  all  who  are  sc- 

who  by  unceasing  prayer  in  the  cloister,  and  S  quaiotcd  with  them.  They  retrace  in  the  regu- 
by  the  public  exercise  of  the  ministry,  imitated  )*«"^y«"^  austerity  of  their  livw,  all  that  we 
.^  ,  _  .,  /.  »j  -Ai     1-    )  ''*^*d  of  the  ancient  monasteries  of  PalcAtine  and 

the  union  of  the  prayers  of  Moses  witli  the  (  Thebais.    More  than  two  hundred  and  fif^y  girU 

arms  of  Joshua.     And  on  these  means, — con- )  of  the  poorer  classes  arc  educated  every  year  in 
...  .    ...  ,  .  i-i:    •  )  their  houses,  and  receive  a  Christian  education, 

secreted  by  pnmitive  example,  and  sanctified    g„it,.d  ^^  ^heir  station.    Many  orphans  partake 

by  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  corrup-  )  of  the  same  benefit  gratis,  and  it  is  commonly  to 
4j<»«B  <>r  *k/»  .»^.i^  ;»«„«*«■«»»  ««j  ^i:«,«  )  those  nionasteriey,  that  the  ministers  send  the 
tions  of  the  worid,  in  every  age  and  clime,—  (  ^j^,,  ^^om  they  wish  to  prepare  for  their  first 

be  relied  for  the  difiiuslon  of  the  faith  of  the  )  communion."  i<^rom  the  time  of  their  formation, 
«l„t.  in  Ai,  countiy.    Hence,  encouraging    ^812.  ^.oj^oregbc^,^^^ 

^  all  those  under  his  care  who  gave  evidence  of  s  Caih.  MitctUany,  vol.  zv.  p.  68. 
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nry  for  them  to  withdraw  from  the  lower  tennined  to  go  to  Eorope,  and  the  others,  be- 
eoonties,  thev  were  iri<iaced  to  come  to  Balti-  Ing  penoos  advanced  in  years,  who  mn 
more,  and  R^v.  .Mr.  Mo  ran  v -lie  invited  them  i^.orarit  of  the  Freach  Iaiiar^:3^.  were  in* 
to  remain  with  hiL-i.  d-ictd  to  leave  the  order.     The  good  pastor, 

F.  Francis  Xa^i^r,  a  fri'jst  of  ::.e  orier.  who  had  coritiLce^  cear  the  cLilJrea  of  ha 
diedonthe  paj5aj-!thi*.r.rr.  Rev.  Mr.  M-jrar.-  iiocii,  to  encour-ije  ati  cour^cl  them  in  il 
▼ille  had  the  i^-.-iy  of  *t.-  •.♦r:irrii/ie  5er\ir.to:'  their  iiirfic'-i:ie*,  reciir.^-d  wiih  Ihem  to  the 
God  interred  b,eLir.i  *he  ch-irch,  at  'r.e  f-jot  of  end:  and  when  :be  n:.il  arnir.ee menl  «ii 
the  CiJvarv.  ar.  1  i.r.rr*<:d;a!e!v  rrc-.ived  the  cc3iplet«td  in  New  York,  conducted  his  not ica 
■urrivoTS  into  .M«  o-at.  hoije.  wt;ere  he  er.-  baci:  to  fialliiLore,  and  ail  of  the  itmus 
tatained  them  for  =o:ne  ticne.  reritin^  a  small  havinz  determiri^d  to  sr>lici:  a*i mission  aiLOOC 
hooM  adjoining  t^e  church  yard,  to  furnish  the  sifters  of  charity,  he  ac com pariied  thtro  to 
aiditi^nal  accornmo--!atior.i :  and  here  the  Emmittsburg.  made  known  their  wishu.ud 
Tnppiflts  remained  temporarily,  until  the  in-  saw  them  favorably  received  into  the  boose  of 
dc&tigable  pa«tor  arransred  a  plan  for  their  St.  Joseph's,  .\mong  the  many  instances  of 
more  suitable  accommclation.  his  friendship  for  the  Trappi^ts,  as  dispUrtd 

The  large  house  ar.d  exten«ive  garden  op-    in  his  unabated  exertions   to   promote  \^ 
putite  St.  Patrick*^  ch<irch,  known  as  White-    establishment  in  America,  it   may  be  aeo* 
hall,  was  rented  for  the  Trappists,  and  they    tioned,  that  a  loan  of  four  hundred  dollan  Lad 
were  instalieil  in  tlieir  new  habitation  with  a    been  procured  for  them  from  the  late  vcnen- 
Tiew  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the    bie  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton.    Mr.  M> 
Older.    Their  devout   deportment  became  a  '  ranville  waited  on  this  patriot,  and  induced 
iource  of  edification  to  the  congregation  of   him  to  convert  the  loan  into  a  gill.    Thou$k 
St.  Patrick's,  whose  pastor,  with  his  wonted    disappointed  and  grieved  at  the  failure  of  hii 
real,  aucceeded  in  inducing  several  of  the    efforts  to  found  a  house  of  this  new  order  ii 
more  fer^'ent  to  unite  with  these  good  monks  in    America,  his  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
their  pilgrimage  along  the  straight  and  narrow  ^  institution,  and  his  atTection  for  the  membm 
way  that  leads  to  salvation.    The  Trappists,    he  had  known,  remained   unabated.    Lob^ 
alter  remaining  in  Baltimore  about  two  years,    after  their  departure,  he  corre9|ionded  with  the 
removed  to  New  York,  in  141-1,  which  city,  it    superiors  in  England,  in  France,  and  No«t 
was  thought,  otfered  a  more  eligible  location,    Scotia ;  while  his  letters  to  those  of  his  fomcr 
and  a  more   extensive    field  of  usefulness,    flock  who  remained  in  the  order,  encoungiag 
Their  plan  was  to  unite  the  instruction  of   them  to  persevere,  proved  that  the  distuee 
youth  to  the  ordinary  exercises  of  their  order,    which  separated  them,  had  not  extinguished 
and  they  took  possession  of  an  establisiiment    the   ferment   zeal  for  their   eternal    welEue, 
previously  occupied  by  the  French  consul, ,  which  still  animated  his  paternal  heart.  Wbtf 
about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  issued  a    he  had  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  the  membcn 
prospectus.  Their  constant  friend,  Mr.  M.  was    of  La  Trappe  left  the  most  favcwable  impref* 
with  them  in   New  York,  explaining  their    sion  upon  his  memor}',  and   he  often  spoke 
plan  and  bespeaking  the  favorable  interest  of   with  edification  of    the   excellence  of  thai 
the    public    in    their  behalf.    The  superior    order,  of  which  be  thought  so  highly,  that  it 
however,  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of  Mr.  M.  .  was  his  intention,  if  circumstances  permitted 
suddenly  determined  to  abandon  tlie  contem-    to  enter  it  himself.    His  pure  and  fervent  liJe 
plated  settlement  in  the  United  States,  and    might  have  given  great  confidence  to  Mr- 
arrangements  were  commenced  to  return  to  ,  iVloranville,  but  his  delicacy  of  conscieneet 
Europe;  leaving  to  the  election  of  the  Amc-    and  profound  humility,  made  him  think hin* 
ricans,  who  had  joined  tlie  order,  but  were  ]  self  a  great  sinner,  and  wish  for  the  mostse- 
not  bound  by  vow,  either  to  accompany  the  :■  vere  penance.    However  zealous  had  bed 
elder  members  in  their  return,  or  to  withdraw  I  his  ministry,  he  dreaded  the  account  of  lo 
from  the  order.    Two  of  the  more  youthful )  many  years  of  pastorship,  and  never  bditvtd 
memhera  of  St.  Patrick's  congregation,  de-  ( that  he  bad  fulfilled  hia  whole  duty  ta  tkf 
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souls  eotruBted  to  his  care,  by  Almighty  God.  (  as  his  house  would  accommodate,  he  procured 
He  complained  with  his  friends,  indefatigable  )  homes  for  many  others,  among  his  friends, 
as  be  appeared,  of  his  carelessness,  sloth,  and  (  The  venerable  Mr.  Nerinckx,*  so  distio- 
wmnt  of  ability  to  save  souls.  **  I  ought  to  v  guished  among  the  zealous  missionaries  of  the 
p^  letire,"  said  he,  **  to  weep  over  my  sins  in  so-  ^  west,  and  the  companions  of  his  labors,  always 
litude,  and  prepare  for  death."  His  friends  (  found  a  ready  home  and  cordial  welcome  with 
had  frequently  to  combat  seriously  the  strong  ;  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  :  who  greatly  ad- 
incliuation  which  he  often  showed  for  his  ;  mired  the  simple  manners,  devout  life,  and 
retreat  to  La  Trappe.  Such  thoughts  pre-  ;  edifying  convei-sation  of  this  learned  and 
Yented  all  vain  glory,  and  served  to  increase  [  venerable  priest. 

that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  which  •  After  the  various  debts  contracted  in  buiid- 
animated  him,  and  gave  a  remarkable  sacer-  ing  the  church  had  been  discharged,  and  evsiy 
dotal  vigor  to  his  life  and  ministry.  His  zeal  \  thing  necessary  for  the  decoration  of  its  iota- 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  his  docility  to  :  rior  had  been  done,  the  pastor  found  oew 
advice,  made  him  persevere  in  the  pastorship ;  ;  object^  for  the  exertion  of  bis  industry  in  the 
but  he  forgot  all  his  good  works  to  tliink  only  '  erection  of  a  steeple,  and  completion  of  the 
of  his  sins.  When  sick,  he  seemed  either  (  frontispiece  of  the  church. 
occupied  with  the  fear  of  (he  judgments  of  \  Setting  forth  again  as  a  mendicant,  he  col- 
God,  or  with  the  thought  that  to  be  restored  to  .  lected  the  sum  necessary  for  these  works — 
health  would  only  prolong  a  life  of  offence,  \  about  four  thousand  dollars,  and  thus  com- 
and  add  to  his  account.  **  Rather  to  quit  this  |  pleted  the  building ;  which  cost  entire,  about 
body  of  death,"  would  he  say,  "in  which  I  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  the  ground  being 
do  but  multiply  my  sins,  it  is  time  to  go  \  then  still  held  under  rent. 
hence,  rather  than  add  iniquity  to  iniquity."  {  Never  seeking  to  gratify  himself,  nor  to 
Tet,  resignation  to  the  will,  and  trust  to  the  ;  raise  any  larger  income  than  suited  the  mode- 
Msrcy  of  his  Lord  prevailed,  and  maintained  ;  rate  circumstances  of  his  congregation,  he 
-  his  soul  in  peace,  and  a  holy  indifference  to  ;  was  not  only  content  with  a  very  moderate 
the  events  of  his  sickness.  \  salary,  but  gave  a  striking  proof  of  bis  disin- 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  >  terestcdness,  when,  after  the  revenue  of  his 
knew  how  small  his  income  was,  how  Mr.  )  church  was  reduced  by  the  inability  of  some 
Monnville  could  support  the  hospitality  which  >  to  pay  their  pew  rent,  he  voluntarily  relin- 
wms  conspicuous  during  his  residence  at  St. :  quished  one-fourth  of  his  salary,  by  a  formal 
Patrick's.  It  was  not,  it  is  true,  like  that  ^  act  to  the  trustees :  proposing  that  in  future,  it 
of  men  of  the  world ;  he  gave  no  convi-  '  should  be  six  hundred,  instead  of  eight  hun- 
Tial  entertainments,  made  no  ostentatious  .  d^d  dollars ;  which  it  had  been  previously 
display,  bis  was  that  hospitality  which  God  \  Of  this  moderate  salary,  much  was  returned 
blesses.  Ever  happy  to  share  his  meal  with  \  to  his  congregation  in  the  persons  of  the 
those  to  whom  it  was  welcome,  he  had  often  '.  Poor,  or  in  the  care  of  his  church.  Though 
at  his  table  a  venerable  old  man  who  had  been  -;  ^^  asked  nothing  for  himself,  to  beg  for  either 
ruined  by  the  disasters  of  Saint  Domingo ;  and  •  ^^  these  sacred  objects  was  never  a  pain  to 
another  person,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  |  *^*™-  ^^  ^'^  rather  eager  in  that  duly,  and 
works  of  charity,  shared  his  table  without  in-  •;  ^"®^'  ^^  well  how  to  plead  cither  cause,  the 
tennission,  for  many  years.  He  entertained  !  poor*s  necessities,  or  the  honor  of  the  sane- 
priests  who  were  strangers,  and  many  others  i  tuary,  that  while  the  pleasure  of  the  generous 
who  visited  the  city,  sometimes  for  weeks  [  ^^^  P*°^^  was  enhanced  by  his  vivid  repre- 
together.  As  we  have  seen,  he  obUged  the  ( mentations,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  less  willing 
Tmppists  to  remain  with  him  for  a  conside-  S  ^^  ^"*t  his  earnest  calls  and  let  him  depart 
rable  time.    So  too  did  he  welcome  several  ( 

of  the  missionaries  who  arrived  in  this  coun-  ^     *  This  exoellent  man  wtm  the  only  conpaaioii 
by  Witt  BUhop  Dubouqj.  in  1817.    Not  ..-    Sf^J^i^f;  ^:  '""^^H^'litrm  H 
W  tufied  with  entertaining  as  many  of  the  latter )  CathoUe  MiseeUany,  vol.  av.  p.  67,  Ac. 
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wholly  disappointed.    Never  did  Mr.  Moran-  \  repaired  at  his  expense,  and  returned  it  to  her. 
villi's  charity  know  impossihiJities,  or  de- )  She  declined  receiving  it,  saying,  that  she  in- 
spond  for  difficulties.    It  would  be  difficult  to  ( tended  he  should  keep  it,  till  she  repaid  him. 
review  all  the  forms  of  distress  to  which  the  )  *•  Never  mind,  my  dear  child,'*  said  he,  •*1ii 
peculiar   circumstances  of  FelPs   Point,  in  )  in  good  order  now,  take  it,  and  sell  it  ftr 
those  days,  subjected  a  considerable  portion  S  yourself."    When  he  found  children  barefoot, 
of  its  population.    Daily,  and  many  times  a  )  he  often  took  them  to  shops,  and  furuisbcd 
day,  the    good    pastor*s  door  received   the  ( them    with  shoes ;    on  other   occasions,  he 
trembling  knock  of  supplicants,  and  as  oilen  )  invited  tbem  to  his  bouse,  and  there  took  the 
he  sallied  forth  to  relieve  them,  or  to  repeat  (  measure  of  their  feet,  and  having  shoes  made 
bis  incessant  pleadings  in  their  behalf.  With  a)  carried    them    home    himself   to    the  poor 
tool  to  possessed  by  charity  as  to  make  him  (  children,  thus  delicately  bestowing  charitj, 
truly  ''believe  all  things,  hope  all  things,"  ^  without  exposing  the  objects  of  it     Stodioa 
he  pmved  that  **  charity  never  faileth."    Re-  /  to  perform  his  acts  of  benevolence  in  secret, 
membering  the  declaration  of  our  Loiri,  that  {  he  frequently  concealed  his  purchases  oadcr 
charity  to  one  of  the  least  brethren  was  ac- )  his  cloak,  and  deposited  them  in  the  sacristy, 
eepted  as  done  to  him.<»elf;  (St.  Matth.  xxv.  ( where  he  distributed  them  to  the  poor,  who 
40),  besides  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  /  came  thither  to  confession,  many  of  whoa 
meritorious  poor  whom  he  knew,  it  was  his  ( struggled   through   the  difficulties   of  their 
practice  to  give  something  to  ever}'  beggar  ;  humble  condition  without  soliciting  assist- 
who  called  upon  him.    On  being  cautioned  (  ance,  but  whose  circumstances  being  koowa 
against  impostors  his  reply  was,  **  give  to  all, )  to  him,  who  was  the  father  of  his  flock,  they 
lest  he  whom  you  refuse  be  Jesus  himself."  (  could  not  decline  the  charity  offered  privately, 
'<  I  have   seen    him,"   says    Bishop    Brut^, )  and  with  such  delicate  regard  for  their  fed- 
**  often  recei\'ing  the  poor  during  his  meals, )  ings,  and  tenderness  for  their  situation.   lo- 
and  sending  them  away  with  what  would  (  stances  of  this  sort  are  known  only  by  haring 
help  them ;  or  leaving  the  table  to  go  and  see  )  been  mentioned  by  those  who  were  the  objects 
that  they  should  be  relieved.  And  if  the  tone,  v  of  such  benevolence,  though  the  persons  of 
and  manner,  and  countenance  may  give  con- )  his  household   knew  considerable  quantities 
solation  to  a  sufferer  no  less  than  what  is  (  of  clothing  to  dissppear  through  the  sacristy. 
awarded,  who  can  express  the  effect  of  the  )  During  severe  winter  weather,   being  veiy 
hearty,  kind,  cheerful  manners  of  Mr.  Moran-  /  poorly  supplied  with  clothing  suitable  to  the 
vill^  to  the  poor?  It  was  faith.  Christian  faith,  \  season,  his  housekeeper  mentioned  the  dr- 
and  love,  that  breathed  on  his  features  when- )  cumstance  to  a  gentleman  of  the  congreft* 
everhedid,  or  ordered  any  thing  for  sufferers."  ( tion,  who    immediately  provided  a  supply, 
On  one  occasion,  when   a  vessel  arrived  )  which  was  presented  by  the  housekeeper  to 
from  Ireland   with  a  number  of  very  poor  (  Mr.  M.  on  a  very  cohl  day,  at  the  moment  he 
passengers,  he  visited  them,  and  taking  ten  of  (  was  called  to  dinner.     Before  he  sat  dows, 
the  poorest  children  to  the  stores,  clothed  (  and   without  speaking,  he   bundled  up  the 
them  completely  at  his  own  expense.    He  J  clothes,  and  carried  them  to  some  poor  people 
often  purchased  large  pieces  of  calico,  cotton,  /  who  lived  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
flan ne|,  and  other  materials  for  clothing,  and  sThe  house-keeper  supposing  he  had  only  re- 
bringing  them  home  himself,  distributed  them  /  tired  to  his  chamber  to  put  on  his  new  gir- 
among  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  want.  (  ments,  was  surprised  to  see  him  return  after 
A  widow  woman  of  his  congregation,  who  S  a  long  absence,  wearing  his  old  ones,  and  is- 
was  in  very  reduced  circumstrtnces,  applied  ( certaining  what  he  had  done,  suggested  that 
to  him  once  for  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money,  S  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  kept  the 
offering  a  watch  as  security  for  the  repay- )  new  and  distributed  bis  old  clothes ;  to  which 
ment,  or  as  some  remuneration  for  the  loss  he  S  he  replied,  that  "  the  poor  sick  had  nobody  to 
might  sustain.    He  gave  her  the  money  and  /  mend  their  tattered  garments,  and  therefore 
took  the  watch,  which  being  broken,  he  had  ( stood  more  in  need  of  new  clothing  than  he' 
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did,  wbo  had  so  good  «  letmstresa  for  his  )  the  poor,  aod  in  hb  intercotuve  with  the  more 
housekeeper."  ( prosperous  members  of  his  congregatioD,  de- 

Although  of  the  most  cheerful  temper,  and  }  vised  means  for  their  relief.    His  extensive 
tgreeable  conversation,  Mr.  Moranvill^  had  ( acquaintance,  and  great   influence,  enabled 
his  time  too  sacredly  occupied,  by  the  works  ^  him  to  promote  the  interest,  and  improve  the 
of  duty,  zeal  and  charity,  to  have  much  to  /  condition  of  many  whose  diffidence  or  unfa- 
spare  beyond  that  which  he  gave  to  those  ^  vorable  {)Osition  cramped  their  energies,  and 
visits  and  communication  with  his  flock,  which  )  restrained  them  from  the  exertions  necessary 
are  rather  part  of  the  pastoral  life  and  use*  S  for  their  own  advancement.    Apt  at  settling 
fulness,  than  mere  recreation.    He  rose  at )  differences,  and  imperative  in  requiring  such 
the  early  hour  of  four,  employed  himself  in  ( concessions  and  reconciliations  as  Christian 
prayer,  meditation  and  study  in  his  chamber  ;  charity  exacts,  he  was  very  successful  in  re- 
until  the  hour  of  mass,  commenced  his  labors  ( storing  peace  and  harmony,  to  individuals 
of  visiting  the  sick  and  poor  immediately  )  and  families,  whose  feuds  had  disturbed  the 
after  breakfast,  and  gave  to  prayer  and  study,  ( spirit  of  charity  which  ought  to  be  the  ruling 
all  the  time  he  could  reserve  from  his  more  )  principle  of  Christian  society. 
active  daily  occupations.    The  labors  of  his  }     He  gave  a  signal  instance  of  attachment  to 
youth  in  the  ungenial  climate  of  Cayenne,  S  his  flock  and  devotion  to  duty  during  the  last 
bad  made  impressions  upon  his  constitution  /  war.    After  an  illness  which  had  exhausted 
that  most  have  enhanced  the  fatigues  of  his  S  his  strength,  relaxation  and  country  air  were 
ministry,  yet  he  seemed  never  to  relax  the )  deemed  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  his 
austerities  of  his  life.    His  diet  was  often  ( health ;  and  he  went  to  Emmittsburg,  where 
▼ery  poor,  and  his  clothing  unsuited  to  the  /  it  was  hoped  his  physical  powers  would  re- 
leason.    Though  very  sensitive  to  cold,  be  v  vive  in  the  bracing  air  of  that  mountain  region, 
never  would  use  fire  in  the  room  which  was  )  while  his  mind  would  luxuriate  in  the  atmos- 
his  chamber,  library  and  study.    And  there,  (  phere  of  piety  and  friendship,  created  by  the 
in  the   most  intensely  cold  weather,  did  he  )  society  of  cherished  friends,  and  the  associa- 
•peiid  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  several  ( tions  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  and  St. 
hoars  during  the  day ;  although  a  fire  was )  Joseph's  house,  both  then  in  their  infancy. 
Imming  in  his  little  parior  for  the  convenience )  He  had  but  just  arrived  there,  when  a  report 
of  his  housekeeper  and  visitors.    He  would  S  that  the  British  fleet  threatened  an  attack  on 
not  allow  fire  to  be  made  in  the  sacristy, )  Baltimore,  induced  him  to  abandon  all  his 
which  was  also  the  confessional,  in  which  he  (  pleasing  anticipations,  and  refusing  to  wait  for 
was  frequently  occupied  for  many  hours  with- )  a  more  comfortable  conveyance,  without  a 
out  intermission.    He  often  prayed  in  church,  I  moment's  delay,  he  commenced  his  return  to 
and  was  frequently  found  on  his  knees  in  his  )  Baltimore  on  horseback ;  which  he  reached 
study ;  when  more   confined  than  usual,  he  )  after  a  toilsome  ride  of  more  than  fifty  miles, 
supplied  the  want  of  exercise  by  walking  in  the  S     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  duty 
church  enclosure  while  reading  his  breviary, )  of  a  Catholic  priest  and  the  responsibility  laid 
and  by  visits  to  the  sick,  and  some  families  of  (  upon  him  by  its  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
his  congregation.   He  managed  to  make  these  )  junctions  of  the  Church,  will  not  be  surprised 
visits  profitable,  by  his  address,  in  making  the  (  at  the  promptness  with  which  Mr.  Moranviil^ 
conversation  conducive  to  virtue  and  piety. )  answered  every  call  of  the  sick.    Yet  to  many 
And  he  succeeded  in  this,  not  by  morose  cen-  ( it  might  be  a  cause  of  astonishment,  as  well 
sores,  or  formal  declamation,  but  by  introduc-  S  as  edification,  to  see  him  readily  start  from  his 
ing  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  manner  some  )  meal,  or  hurry  at  night  from  his  bed,  without 
incidents,  or  traits  suited  to  the  company ;  on  ( regarding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
which  he  dwelt  in  a  ^miliar  style,  that  never )  the  state  of  his  health,  and  follow  the  met- 
fidled  to  please,  as  well  as  instruct  the  family  ( senger  to  the  most  distant  and  obscure  streets 
circle  which  felt  happy  in  having  his  company. )  of  his  parish,  or  to  a  distance  of  many  miles 
Hemadehimselfacquamtedwfiththewantsof (in  the  country.    That  diligence  and  perfect 
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readiness,  with  so  much  self-denial  and  for- }  respectable  society,  and  became  a  street  men- 
getfulnoss  of  himself,  were  not  rare  and  oc-  ( dicant  in  the  prime  of  life.  While  lying  ia 
casional  cases,  but  the  almost  daily  habit  of )  the  same  ward  of  the  hospital  in  which  Mr. 
more  than  twenty  years  of  pastorship.  With-  (  M.  was  ministering  to  otben,  he  was  attacked 
out  selecting  those  transient,  though  never  to  ;  by  the  small  pox  in  its  most  malignant  tarm, 
be  forgotten  occasions  during  the  prevalence  (  and  deprived  of  bis  sight.  While  in  this  for- 
of  yellow  fever,  in  1S19  and  1821,  when  he  )  lorn  and  aufibring  condition,  Mr.  M.  spoke  to 
leemcdtoriseabovethe  common  energies  of  na- }  him  on  the  condition  of  his  soul,  and  the  ne- 
ture, — his  habitual  care  of  the  sick  and  the  dy-  S  cessity  of  making  his  peace  with  God.  Pbor 
ing,  was  prompted  by  something  more  than  the  /  B.  informed  him  that  he  was  the  brother  of  t 
spiritof  humanity;  it  was  the  fruit  ofgrace  and  (  most  respectable  Protestant  clergyman,  gave 
of  supernatural  motives,  in  a  soul  imbued  with  /  him  an  interesting  history  of  his  past  life,  and 
the  true  sacerdotal  spirit.  During  his  illness,  (  desired,  if  it  was  not  too  late,  to  embrace  tbs 
learning  that  some  sick  persons  had  not  been  )  Catholic  religion,  with  the  doctrines  of  which 
visited  by  other  priests,  he  arose  from  his  bed  (  he  was  acquainted,  having  in  his  youth  beei 
and  visited  them.  On  one  occasion,  after  hav-  )  induced  to  read  Catholic  writings  by  a  yoaag 
ing  t>een  confmod  to  his  house  by  sickness  for  )  lady  in  the  west,  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
a  week,  being  summoned  to  see  a  sick  per-  (  His  proQigate  course  of  life  bad  banished  all 
ion  who  lived  a  mile  or  two  in  the  country, )  thoughts  of  religion  from  his  mind,  but  during 
his  servant  denied  him,  which  he  discovered,  (  his  confinement  in  the  hospital,  having  been 
and  chiding  his  domestic,  he  immediately  went)  edified  by  the  mii.isterial  attentions  of  Mr. 
to  see  the  sick  person.  j  M.  to  those  around  him,  thoughts  of  bis  fo^ 

His  visits  to  the  sick,  which  were  very  fre- )  mer  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
qnent*  were    most  useful  and  consoling   in  (  religion  had  returned,  and  feeling  his  end  tp- 
their  nature.     He  encouraged  the  patients  j  proaching,  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  received 
to   repentance    and    piety  by  conversations,  /  into  the  Church.    The  good  priest  rejoicia^ 
pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  and  edifying,  {  at  the  return  of  a  sinner,  devoted  many  boms 
so  that  the  heart   and   the  will  wore  won  )  to  his  patient,  who  seemed  anxious  to  atone  bf 
without  apparent  effort.     Favorite  topics  of  ( the  fervor  of  his  repentance,  for  the  scandal 
conversation  werethe  virtues  and  distinguished  /  of  his  former  career;   and   devoting  the  ^^ 
examples  of  the  saints,  with  whose  biography  (  maining  hours  of  his  life  to  contrition,  edified 
and  writings  he  was  very  familiar.    He  nar-  }  all  within  the  hearing  of  his  voice  by  hit 
rated  particular  incidents  of  their  lives,  and  I  penitential  prayers,  and  the  sentiments  of  sub- 
dilated  upon  them  with  judgment  and  elo-  S  mission  and    resignation   to  the   divine  will 
quence,  in  so  engaging  a  manner,  that  his  )  which  he  expressed.    He  died  in  a  few  daji, 
conversations,  instead  of  being  fatiguing,  wen;  (  after  receiving  all  the  consolations  which  the 
refreshing  and  agreeable  to  the  sick  person, )  good  pastor  could  bestow.     It  was  the  happi- 
who  often  longed  for  tlie  visits  of  the  good  (  ness  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moranville  to  receive  many 
pastor.    Being  frequently  called  to  visit  pa-  )  converts  into  the  Church  during  his  ministry. 
tients  in  tlie  Mainland  hospital,  he  was  ob- (  His  edifying  life,  teeming  with  acts  of  charity, 
served  by  a  man  whose  habits  of  intempcr- )  while  it  secured  universal  respect,  also  induced 
ance  had  so  impaired  a  vigorous  constitution,  /  inquire'  into  the  principles  of  a  religion  wbick 
as  to  compel   him  to  take  refuge  there.    A  (  produced  so  bright  an  example  of  eveiy  vi^ 
member  of  a  respectable  family  of  the  south, )  tue.     Many,  receiving  assistance  and  conso- 
he  had  l)een  well  educated,  had  held  an  office  ( lation  fi-om  him  alone,  found  their  distress  tbe 
in  the  army,  and  had  been  a  judge  in  one  of;  occasion  prepared  by  Providence  to  enligbtei 
the  western  territories.    Possessed  of  an  ele-  ( their  minds,  and  to  restore  to  them  the  peace 
gant  person,  and  polished  manners,  he  might  >  they  had  long  lost.    This  was  the  case  eipe- 
have  attained  tike  highest  honors  of  his  coun-  (  cially,  during  the  periods  when  the  yellow 
try.    But  l>ecoming  the  victim  of  intemperate  (  fiever  visited  Baltimore,  of  which,  as  iiliistrt* 
habits,  he  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  notice  of  <  ting  the  latter  years  of  the  subject  of  this 
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memoir,  some  brief  account  may  be  accept- )  rapid  atrides  through  every  atreet^  and  alley  of 
able.  ( the  infected  district,  to  the  humblest  hoveb. 

In  the  summers  of  1819  and  1821,  the  city  /  Reckless  of  fatigue,  or  of  the  dismal  scenes 
of  Baltimore  was  visited  by  this  dreadful  ( which  constantly  met  his  sight, — ^the  pastor 
leourge ;  and  its  ravages  were  principally  )  of  St.  Patrick's  was  always  at  his  post,  and 
eonfined  to  that  section  of  Baltimore  called  ( that  post  was  wherever  death  was  most  busy. 
Fell's  Point,  in  which  St.  Patrick^  Church  is  )  His  many  acts  of  charity  are  embalmed  in 
located.  The  utmost  effort  of  medical  skill )  tlie  memory  and  immortalized  in  the  benedic- 
was  unable  to  arrest  its  progress  ;  the  young  S  tioos  of  the  community  in  which  he  performed 
and  vigorous,  as  well  as  the  aged  and  infirm, )  the  office  of  ministering  angel.  He  was  for 
were  alike  victims  of  the  fatal  malady.  Busi-  s  a  long  time  the  only  clergyman  in  the  district. 
ness  was  in  a  great  measure  suspended. )  The  ministers  of  other  denominations  had 
Most  of  those  whose  means  enabled  them  to  (  all  removed  with  their  families,  to  more  healthy 
remove  from  the  "  infected  district,"  as  it  was  )  locations.  Not  content  with  the  perform- 
designated,  sought  refuge  in  the  country,  or  (  ance  of  his  spiritual  functions,  Mr.  Moran- 
in  distant  parts  of  the  city.  The  poor  and  ;  vill^  administered  temporal  relief  to  the  suf- 
tick  were  almost  the  only  inhabitants  of  a }  ferers  with  a  liberality  that  surprised  those 
portion  of  the  city  that  had  been  distinguished  S  who  knew  his  poverty.  Besides  bestowing 
lor  its  active  enterprise,  and  the  thrifty  indus- )  money,  all  the  little  delicacies  that  his  hooat 
try  of  its  population.  Want  of  employment  s  had  been  furnished  with  by  his  friends,  were 
deprived  many  families  of  that  support  which )  distributed  to  the  sick.  He  caused  his  ser- 
willing  industry  had  never  failed  to  provide.  (  vant  to  prepare  soups,  ptisans,  &c.  for  them ; 
The  utmost  efforts  of  the  well  were  required )  provided  medicines  at  his  own  expense,  and 
tbroagbout  the  day  and  night  in  attending  the  I  often  carried  those  things  to  the  bed  side  of 
iick.  Here  a  father  of  a  family  was  nursed  ;  the  deserted,  whom  he  watched  over  with  a 
by  a  devoted  wife,  whose  little  ones  required  (  parent's  dare,  and  where  there  was  no  phyai* 
all  her  care  :  there  a  mother  was  indebted  to  (  cian,  prescribed  such  remedies  as  he  thought 
a  haidy  and  athletic  husband,  who  would )  suitable  to  their  situation.  In  many  cases  he 
have  toiled  with  pleasure  during  the  long  (  provided  nurses  at  his  own  expense. 
tommer  day  for  his  loved  ones,  but  was  sadly )  No  human  being  called  on  him  for  spiritual 
deficient  in  the  gentle  blandishments  of  a  (  aid  who  was  not  attended,  until  the  good  pas- 
Duse.  Sometimes  both  were  stricken  down, )  tor  himself  was  attacked  with  the  fever, 
and  the  care  of  parents  devolved  upon  inex-  (  When  struck  by  sickness  and  struggling 
perienced  childhood.  Often  the  sad  scene  S  against  it  with  the  powers  of  a  once  strong 
was  varied  by  death,  and  the  sick  survivors  ?  constitution,  but  exhausted  and  wasted  by  too 
•aw  the  objects  most  dear  to  them  on  earth,  \  active  and  ardent  a  soul,  the  long  effort,  the 
borne  to  the  silent  grave  without  being  able  to )  alternatives  of  partial  recoveries,  which  he 
pay  the  last  sacred  rites  to  parent,  child,  or  ( immediately  abused  by  new  exertions,  and  of 
cherished  partner.  ;  interruptions  so  extremely  painful  to  his  zeal. 

The  phjrsicians,  with  the  lofty  intrepidity  ( showed  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  how 
of  their  profession,  exhausted  their  skill  and  )  truly  Mr.  Moranvili^  was  detached  from  him- 
their  strength  in  assiduous  attention  to  the  (  self,  and  wholly  the  willing  slave  of  duty,  the 
•ufferers ;  seconded  by  some  few  generous )  devoted  pastor,  the  priest  once  offered,  who 
apirita  who  dared  to  be  nurses  in  the  midst  of  ^  had  left  all  to  follow  Je8u<9,  desiring,  like  the 
pestilence.  Death  struck  down  some  of  the  S  great  St.  Paul,  **  to  impart  and  be  imparted 
phyaiciaos,  and  the  streets  became  more  de- )  over,  for  the  salvation  of  souls." 
Mfted,  and  the  sufferers  more  desolate.  Yet  i  The  destitute  condition  of  the  sufferers,  had 
anid  these  sad  and  mournful  scenes,  there )  awakened  the  warm  sympathy  of  their  more 
was  one  venerable  form  to  be  seen  at  all  hours,  <  favored  fellow-citizens,  and  Baltimore,  ever 
nodar  the  homing  sun  of  noon,  or  the  un- )  distinguished  for  its  generous  impulses,  made 
wholatome  dews  of  nigfat»— moving  with  c  provision  for  the  sick  in  the  Maryland  hoepi- 
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tal,  and  ertaMished  an  encampment  on  the  bills  ^  himielf  of  his  own  shirt  be  called  the  p&- 
on  the  north  eastern  side  of  the  city,  to  which  ^  tlemeu  in,  and  told  them  to  bury  the  man  ii 
the  poor  were  removed,  and  were  provided  that.  He  often  paid  for  coffins  for  the  poor. 
with  provisions  at  the  public  expense.  In  the  .  It  was  not  until  long  after  his  death,  that  thi 
same  tents,  and  on  the  ver}'  spot  where  they  .  source  of  bis  liberal  expenditure  of  mooey 
bsd  encamped  a  few  years  before  in  militar}'  during  the  fever  was  discovered.  A  poorliisk 
array,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  FelPs  Point, ;  sailor,  who  had  drawn  a  large  prize  in  a  lot- 
now  found  refuge  from  an  enemy,  far  more  ;  tery,  being  soon  aAer  attacked  with  the  dii- 
dreaded  than  <*  an  army  with  banners."  And  \  ease  which  terminated  his  life,  sent  for  B«t. 
the  beauteous  spectacle  was  exhibited,  of  citi- ^  Mr.  M.  who  attended  him  with  his  wonted 
lens  the  moat  distinguished  for  virtue,  talents,  s  care.  The  poor  fellow  bequeathed  to  bis  pu- 
and  wealth,  devoting  their  utmost  energies  to  )  tor  several  thousand  dollars,  but  the  legacy  not 
alleviate  the  sorrows  of  those  who  were  house*  v  being  payable  until  the  expiration  of  a  jcv 
less  and  penniless.  )  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  was  not  legillj 

No  persuasion  could  induce  the  pastor  of?  available  during  the  period  of  yellow  ferer. 
St.  Patrick's  to  remove  from  his  house  diuing )  Mr.  Moranvilic,  however,  was  so  anxious  ibr 
his  illness.  "  A  pastor,"  said  he,  "  should  die  ^  advances  that  the  executor  unable  to  resist  hii 
in  the  midst  of  his  flock."  As  soon  as  he  ( importunities,  paid  him  in  amounts  of  one  or 
recovered  from  the  fever,  he  resumed  his  visits  /  two  hundred  dollars,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
to  the  sick,  whether  at  the  hospital,  or  on  (  seven  hundred  dollars,  before  the  yellow  fever 
Fell's  Point.  Eminent  as  was  the  charity  of)  had  subsided  :  and  thus  was  he  enabled  to  in- 
Mr.  M.,  there  is  one  circumstance  that  ex-  (  dulge  his  generous  heart  in  deeds  of  chiritf 
hibits  his  devotion  to  duty  in  a  striking  light. )  that  seemed  so  inconsistent  with  the  scantioesi 
It  was  then,  as  now,  the  opinion  of  the  phy- )  of  his  ordinary  means.  On  receiving  the  bal- 
sicians  of  Baltimore  generally,  that  the  yellow  { ance  of  the  legacy,  he  applied  the  sum  of  three 
fever  was  not  contagious ; — although  admit-  /  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollan  to 
ting  die  liability  to  contract  the  disease  by  ( purchase  the  fee  simple  of  the  lot  on  whidi 
being  in  the  same  spot  where  it  had  been  gen- )  St.  Patrick's  church  and  the  pastor's  boose 
erated  in  others, — they  held  that  it  was  not  ( stand. 

communicated  by  personal  contact.  Many  )  After  the  fever  had  subsided  he  found  ouoj 
physicians  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  are  of  a  (  calls  upon  his  charity.  Among  the  sunivon, 
different  opinion,  and  so  was  Mr.  Moranville  { the  effects  were  visible  long  after  the  epidemic 
a  conUMgionitty  yet  in  constant  intercourse  {  had  ceased.  As  winter  approached,  widowed 
with  hundreds  of  the  most  desperate  cases, —  (  mothers  and  orphan  children  occupied  die 
touching  the  body  in  administering  the  sacra- ;  places  of  once  cheerful  and  happy  families, 
ments, — nay,  inhaling  the  breath,  as  he  leaned  (  Men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  earn  a  gob- 
over  the  dying  penitent  to  receive  his  confes- )  fortable  subsistence  for  themselves  and  bm- 
sion.*  During  the  fever  he  called  at  a  house  \  lies,  by  their  industry*,  were  now  to  be  seen  witfc 
where  a  poor  man  whom  he  had  attended,  was  )  enfeebled  constitutions  and  broken  spiriti» 
then  lying  dead.  On  entering  the  room  where  '.  mourning  the  loss  of  the  wife  of  their  bosom, 
the  corpse  was,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  \  or  of  children  who  had  been  their  comfort, 
entirely  naked,  and  he  spoke  to  two  or  three  )  With  some,  want  of  employment,  with  othefl> 
gentlemen  present  on  the  indecency  of  bury-  ( inability  to  work,  made  assistance  from  the 
ing  it  so.  They  told  him  that  on  inquiry  they }  benevolent  necessary.  Then  it  was  that  flCr. 
had  ascertained  there  was  not  a  piece  of  clean  (  Moranvill^*s  little  remaining  wealth  found  8^ 
linen  in  the  house.  Requesting  them  to  leave  )  tive  employment,  and  his  benevolent  heart  r^ 
the  room,  he  locked  himself  in,  and  stripping  (joiced  in  the  possession  of  money,  because  be 

)  found  objects  for  its  application.    The  eziiit, 

**  No  one  who  haa  enconntered  the  breath  of  a  )  or  the  ptlticolar  instances  of  his  charity  CIS 
■abject  of  yellow  fever  when  the  Uaek  vomit )  ^^.^  w-  •.Mrt.Sit^  K«^«n««  «f  hi.  .i'Imim 
han  commenced,  will  ever  forset  the  painful  ef-  V^^"^  ^  a«»rtained,  btctose  of  biS  sUenet 

fcfci  upon  hii  scusct.  \iAdi  ^^^cic^.    Ent  be  was  known  to  have 
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purchased  wood,  paid  for  hauling  it  to  the  ( day,  supply  my  Dot  eating  any  solid  food, 
door,  and  for  sawing  it  for  the  poor.  He  pur- )  Although  the  company  is  very  large  here,  my 
chased  the  entire  contents  of  a  wood-yard,  and  ( little  fare  is  provided  for,  and  adapted  to  my 
bad  it  distributed  gratuitously.  So  delicate )  situation.  I  ride  on  horseback,  and  walk  in 
and  secret  was  he  in  his  charities,  that  his  in-  ( the  various  shades  of  this  plantation  with 
timate  friends  only  learned  these  facts  after  his )  steadiness  and  pleasure."  And  ten  days  af- 
death  from  an  officer  of  the  city,  who  had,  by  ( ter :  "  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  more  appetite 
means  of  his  public  station,  necessarily  be-  )  now,  but  always  the  same  want  of  sleep,  slow 
come  acquainted  with  them.  (  fevers,  and  much  coughing."    Returning  to 

The  number  of  Protestants  whom  he  re-  S  Baltimore  about  the  middle  of  September,  the 
ceived  into  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  ^  reverend  gentlemen  of  St.  Mary's  seminary 
fever  was  very  great.  He  spoke  of  those  ( apprehensive  that  his  return  to  St.  Patrick's 
times  as  his  harvest  of  souls ;  and  before  the )  would  lead  to  the  renewal  of  labors  incom- 
termination  of  the  sickness,  mentioned  to  Dr.  (  p^tible  with  his  enfeebled  constitution,  claimed 
Bmt^  that  he  had  received  more  than  forty )  him  as  their  guest ;  and  used  every  eifort  to 
converts.  (  alleviate  his  disease.    So  numerous,  however. 

During  the  two  years  in  which  the  yellow  )  were  the  visiters  from  St.  Patrick's,  that  their 
fever  prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  Rev.  Mr.  Mo-  ( pastor  determined  to  return  and  dwell  amongst 
nuivilU  was  twice  confined  with  that  disease, )  them,  which  he  did  against  the  advice  of  his 
finom  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  re-  (  reverend  friends  at  St.  Mary's.  It  being  the 
covered.  For  the  last  few  years  he  generally  S  opinion  of  his  friends  and  physicians  that  a 
had  an  assistant  in  the  pastorship.  But  al- )  voyage  to  his  native  country  offered  the  only 
tbough  sickness  had  diminished  his  physical  ( chance  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he 
powers,  his  fervor  in  the  ministry  was  una- )  was  persuaded  to  make  arrangements  to  em- 
bated,  and  he  continued  his  labors  as  before,  (  bark  with  Bishop  Cheverus,  who  was  to  sail 
ontil  a  severe  cold,  contracted  during  his  la- )  from  New  York  on  the  1st  of  October.  His 
boriooa  duties  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  1822,  (  entire  property  consisted  of  his  library  and 
and  increased  during  the  following  lent,  act- )  furniture  in  the  presbytery  house  and  about 
ing  upon  his  enfeebled  constitution,  so  im-  (  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a 
paired  his  health  that  retirement  from  active  )  friend.  He  gave  to  the  trustees,  for  the  use 
duty,  and  a  change  of  air  were  deemed  indis- }  of  his  successors,  his  library  and  furniture, 
pensable.  Leaving  Baltimore  on  a  visit  to  {  selling  to  them  at  less  than  their  value  his  few 
the  country,  he  stopped  at  Doughoregan  manor, )  articles  of  table  plate,  to  assist  in  paying  the 
the  hospitable  abode  of  the  late  Charles  Car-  s  expenses  of  his  voyage.  And  he  directed  the 
roll  of  Carrollton ;  and  while  there  accepted  )  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  his  friend 
the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Harper,  one  of  the  ( to  be  paid  to  his  servant  woman  in  monthly 
dnugfaters  of  Mr.  C.  to  accompany  her  to )  payments  of  five  dollars.  The  trustees  and 
Berkley  springs,  from  whence  he  wrote,  on  (  some  other  persons  of  the  congregation  raised 
the  2Uth  of  August,  1823 :  **  I  feel  as  yet  no  )  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
way  benefitted  by  the  journey,  except  per-  ^  of  his  journey,  which  they  determined  to  hand 
hipe  a  little  more  appetite.  Every  sort  of )  him  only  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  lest 
attention  is  paid  to  me  ;  if  this  can  contribute  )  he  should  bestow  it  in  charity,  and  leave  him- 
to  the  amelioration  of  my  health,  I  am  truly  \  self  unprovided.  The  few  arrangements  ne- 
in  a  very  fair  way."  Deriving  no  advantage  )  cessary  being  completed,  as  he  was  too  feeble 
from  his  visit  to  the  springs,  he  returned  to  I  to  bear  the  trial  of  a  public  farewell  from  that 
the  manor,  where  the  utmost  kindness  was  )  congregation  whom  he  had  loved  so  devotedly 
■hown  him  by  the  family,  of  whose  *  graceful  (  for  twenty  years,  a  carriage  conveyed  him 
•tttalioDS  he  spoke  with  gratitude.  Writing )  privately  from  his  house  to  the  steamboat, 
ftom  the  manor,  2d  of  September,  he  says : )  while  the  congregation  was  in  the  church  at 
**  I  feel  a  little  stronger  these  la^t  two  days.  \  Vespers. 

good  eoups  I  eit  two  or  three  times  a )     When  the  people  of  St.  Patrick's  learned 
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mt  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  service,  thmt  (  cherish,  and  be  present  witii  them  befim  Iht 
their  venorated  pa.^tor  had  departed,  they  were    Lord.    Ever,  your  most  devoted  liieiid, 
inconsolable;  and  immediately  many  of  them  J.  F.  Mokaxvilli. 

proceeded  to  the  steamboat  \%  harf,  at  the  dis-  Embarking  on  the  same  day  in  the  ship 
tance  of  a  mile,  to  bid  tarov^ell  to  him  they  Paris,  Captain  Robinson,  they  had  a  pro6pe- 
were  never  again  to  sec  in  this  world.  No-  \  rons  voya^,  until  they  reached  the  En^iiih 
things  could  be  more  aifecting  than  this  testi-  (  channel,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  atre- 
mony  of  reverence  and  attachment.  Crowd-  )  mendous  storm.  The  following  extracts  fnn 
in^  on  board  the  boat  they  entered  the  cabin  \  Mr.  Moranville's  letters  will  best  describe  the 
respectfully,  and  kneeling,  asked  his  parting  '  awful  scene. 

blessing.      The    ;;(xk1    priest,  tliough  much  .  Ch^rbour^,,  5th  Aur.  1921L 

moved,  braced  hi mse It  lor  this  trying  moment,  (  •*!  am,  thanks  be  to  Providence,  rescuei! 
which  fortunately  did  not  last  long.  Rccnm-  ^  from  a  most  dreadful  shipwreck.  On  the  90th 
mending  himself  to  the  prayers  of  his  people, :  October,  when  withiii  about  Ibrty  miles  of 
he  invoked  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  -  Havre,  whither  we  were  pxxxreeding  with  i 
them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  borne  away  .;  good  wind,  which  promised  to  conduct  us  into 
from  their  sight.  The  folIo\%ing  cbaracteris-  port  in  a  few  hours,  the  weather  chaiuied 
tic  letter,  addressed  to  a  friend  and  neighbor  ^  suddenly,  and  a  frightful  tempest  overtook  a. 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  departure,  \  We  have  been  in  the  agony  of  death  duiin; 
%eas  probably  the  last  he  wrote  in  Baltimore :  \  eighteen  long  hours.    After  having  escaped 

Mt  Dear  Mr. ,  I  have  no  change  and  (  from    one    peril,    we    were    threatened  br 

can  give  nothing  to  my  desolate  friends,  the  )  another.  The  31st  was  a  most  dreadful  ^J 
poor;  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  doUairs,  half  (to  us,  the  storm  continued,  and  about  three 
dollars  and  quarters  for  the  three  notes  and  a  ''  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  told  thit 
piece  of  gold  I  send  you  by  a  good  soul.  /  our  situation  was  hopeless,  that  we  must  pMi 

Yours,  MoRANViLLE.     (  between  cnormous  rocks,  wHere  scarcely  OM 

A  respectable  merrliant  of  his  congregation,  (  vessel  in  a  thousand  could  escape  in  so  teni- 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Malloy,  volunteered  to  {  ble  a  tempest.  Judge  of  the  impression  sodl 
accompany  Mr.  M.  to  IVew  York,  where  they  )  awful  news  made  on  the  passengers,  espe- 
arrived  on  the  30th  of  September.  The  fol-  (  cially  on  the  ladies.  The  good  bishop  Cbeve- 
Inwing  letter  from  thence,  ou  the  morning  of  ^  rus  preserved  his  tranquillity,  and  strovt  to 
his  departure,  was  the  last  he  ever  wrote  in  ?  compose  those  who  appeared  most  affrighted. 
America.  )  In  this  awful  state  of  things,  the  captain  and 

Ut  October.     /  his  officers  and  crew,  did  their  duty  iMat 

My  Dear  Mk. ,  It  is  almost  half  past  ^  manfully  : — and  their  endeavors  to  rescue  0 

nine,  and  I  must  repair  to  the  ship  at  ten  /  from  the  perils  that  encompassed  us  eocow- 
o'clock.    Fifty  cabin  passengers,  the  good  Dr.  <  aged  us  to  entertain  hopes  again,  but  tht 
Chevcrus  at  tlie  head  of  us  all.    Yesterday,  ^  tempest  and  the  contrary  winds  cootiBH< 
before  I  arrived,  he  hunted  after  me,  and  en-  (  and  made  us  feel  the  dangers  of  our  situatioi. 
joined  me  by  proxy,  to  dine  with  him  at  Rev.  )  No  other  chance  remained,  but  to  run  tbeihf 
Mr.  Power's.    My  health  lias  a  little  improved,  I  on  shore,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  with 
I  have  now  almost  my  ordinary  appetite.    I  ;  which    this   coast   is    surrounded.    At  fiN    ' 
leave  this  in  tlie  hands  of  Mr.  Malloy ;  he  has  (  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  horrid  breakist 
rendered  me  all  manner  of  service,  and  spared  >  and  thumping  of  our  vessel  on  the  rocb,i^ 
me  tlie  least  trouble.    1  will  never  forget  this  /  newed  all  our  fears  and  apprehensions.    Tli 
generous  turn  of  his,  and  I  hope  that  Grod  will  S  poor  women  around  as,  rent  our  hearts  with 
reward  him  for  it.  )  their  lamentations,  the  sea  raged  io  a  bM^ 

I  wish  you  and  your  dear  Maria  all  manner  s  tremendouf  manner,  and  the  water  was  flftf 

of  prosperity ;  let  us  go  to  the  very  source  of  /  our  rooms ;  after  an  hour  paseed  io  this  iwM 

it,  fidelity  to  our  Christian  duties.  Remember  ^  situation,  qur  excellent  captain  (who  hid 

me  to  my  dear  Hock.    I  Yk&ye  an^  wVI\  li^v^aS  ta^«  ^«ii«1  ^a  aaoert  fail  utmoit  to  tafe  ^ 
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down,  to  announce  to  us  that  we  were    vill^  reached  Amiens,  visited  his  family  at 
r,  and  that  in  another  hour  the  vessel  would    Cachy,  with  whom  he  spent  a  few  days,  and 
on  dry  land,  and  in  ctfect,  in  an  hour  he    then  returned  to  Amiens,  accepting  the  kind 
to  tell  us  we  might  disembark.    It  is  im- '  invitation  of  Rev.  M.  Isnard,  curate  of  St. 
fible  to  describe  to  you  the  joy  of  all  our    Peter's,  who  persuaded  him  to  reside  in  hii 
•ompaiiions  in  misfortune.  .  house,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  medical 

«« The  good  inhabitants  of  Odcrvillc  came  to  (  aid.  In  a  letter  dated  Amiens,  18th  Dec. 
»ffer  us  their  assistance,  which  we  readily  [  1823,  he  thus  describes  his  situation,  and 
tmbraced  ;  I  lost  no  time  with  the  bishop  and  J  expresses  his  sentiments. 
iome  others  in  leaving  the  wreck,  to  undergo  )  "  Since  my  last,  in  which  I  gave  you  some 
lew  trials,  by  walking  in  the  water  and  mud  particulars  of  our  shipwreck,  no  great  ame- 
br  an  hour  and  a  half.  )  lioration  has  yet  taken  place  in  my  present 

•*  How  I  did  not  expire  in  those  trials,  God  {  state.  I  am  still  frequently  coughing,  and 
Jone  knows,  who  granted  me  this  most  extra-  J  that  cough  is  always  accompanied  with  an 
ffdinary  favor.  Yet,  thanks  be  to  him  I  am  I  extinction  of  voice.  I  look  often  towards 
itiU  living: — but  my  health  is  no  way  better;  ^  you,  and  regret  being  so  far  from  that  spot 
ny  cough  is  always  the  same,  my  appetite  is  p  which  is  still  so  dear  to  me.  The  present 
;ood,  and  sleep  better:  this  is  the  only  change  (' season  leaves  me  no  hope  of  my  speedy 
D  my  situation ;  if  it  goes  on  increasing,  you  '  relief.  The  good  season  is  distant  from  us, 
amy  expect  my  return  to  the  United  States  {  and  if  I  can  reach  it,  I  might  perhaps  feel  its 
lext  fall.  }  salutary  influence  .  .  .     Now  I  am  in  the 

"  I  start  after  to-morrow  for  Amiens,  my  '  bosom  of  my  family,  they  do  every  thing  for 
Dwn  city ;  after  having  remained  a  fortnight  •  my  comfort,  but  I  expect  much  more  from 
n  my  family,  1  will  go  to  Paris,  where  I  S  Divine  Providence  than  from  any  other  as- 
nilBiid  to  spend  the  winter,  and  to  follow  the  ( sistance.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure 
trescriptions  of  some  eminent  physician.  I  ^  to  know  how  things  go  on  in  Fell's  Point, 
fin  not  fail  to  write  to  you  from  time  to  time,  (  whether  you  have  now  a  pastor  who  resides 
ia|liDg  that  you  will  do  me  the  same  favor,  /  among  you.  Oh,  may  God  in  his  mercy  look 
Old  give  me  all  the  particulars  which  will  ( to  that  desolate  church  I  and  give  it  a  pastor 
Jways  interest  me,  of  my  good  congregation ;  )  according  to  his  own  heart,  a  pastor  who  may 
ell  them,  that  they  are  always  present  to  my  (  abundantly  repair  all  the  faults  of  my  admin- 
Bind,  and  that  I  embrace  tiiem  all  in  the  ;  istration.  How  happy  I  should  be  if  by  your 
ifiection  of  my  heart.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  (first  letter  I  was  informed  of  such  an  event 
BUiy  people  who  come  to  sympathise  with  ^  having  taken  place  I 

m,  and  congratulate  us  upon  our  happy  es- )  "  You  will  be  pleased  to  be  the  interpreter 
iftpe.  The  good  bishop  Chevenis  has  been  ^  of  my  affection,  and  truly  paternal  sentiments 
fld  is   still  very  friendly  to  me ;  expecting  /  towards  all  those  who  compose  our  dear  con- 


I  had  not  much  to  finis^h  my  journey,  he  (  gregation.    Tell  them  all  that  I  have  them 
me  a  hundred  dollars,  which,  with  /  present  to  my  mind,  and  that  I  have  not  let 
latitude,  I  declined  to  accept.  (  pass  a  day  without  recommending  them  ear- 

**  Nothing  is  lost  of  all  our  baggage,  except )  nestly  to  God.  May  they  all  partake  plenti- 
ome  insignificant  articles.  The  inhabitants  of  (  fully  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  of 
Merville  assisted  us  as  friends,  and  were  very  ;  this  life,  and  may  their  gratitude  secure  to 
Ejnet  in  remitting  us  all  that  belonged  to  us."  I  them  those  which  are  eternal. 

The  biographer  of  bishop  Cheverus,  says  :  )     "I  beg  you  aud to  pray  often  for  me, 

■  What  is  remarkable,  of  all  the  vessels  that  /  as  I  do  for  you.  May  the  Lord,  in  his  mercy, 
wtn  overtaken  by  the  tempest  in  the  same  S  procure  me  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
Ip  this  was  the  only  one  saved.    All  the  )  seeing  you  again." 

bw*  entirely  lost,  with  both  freight  and  s     The  health  of  Mr.  M.  continued  to  deeline 
.**  )  during  the  winter  of  1828.    But  the  physi- 

Afler  this  miraculous  escape  Mr.  Moran-  ( cian  who  attended  him  expressed  the  opinion 
i^  Vol.  I.^No.  12.  4r 
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that  if  he  could  lunrive  the  month  of  April, )  Now,  what  newt  shall  I  give  yea  of  my  itete 
he  might  yet  lead  a  lingering  life,  for  a  longer  (  of  health  ?  A  poor  and  a  aad  account  indeed: 
or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  strength  of)  the  winter  has  killed  me.  A  fever  almost  con- 
his  constitution,  but  that  there  was  no  hope  of  ( tinual,  an  obstinate  cough,  a  want  of  appetite, 
his  ever  being  able  to  return  to  Baltimore,  to  )  and  since  the  dreadful  month  of  March,  t 
exercise  his  functions.  (  great  difficulty  of  hearing.    My  bead  is  in  t 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1824,  the  Rev. )  continual  uproar ;  this  hard  hearing  seems  to 

Mr.  Brote,  who  was  then  in  France,  went  to  \  increase  every  day.     Behold  the  fine  fruits  of 

Amiens,  to  see  hia  friend.    Ho  visit  could  \  my  natal  air.    Oh !  why  have  I  left  Balti- 

have  given  so  much  pleasure  to  Rev.  Mr.  M.  /  more  !  I  am  now  so  low,  though  not  confined, 

as  one  from  Mr.  Brut^.    They  were  conge-  (  but  at  the  corner  of  the  chimney,  that  I  bavt 

nial  souls,  and  each  entertained  for  the  other )  not  been  able  to  say  mass  these  two  months. 

the  most  exalted  respect,  and  the  most  tender  (  Would  you  believe,  that  for  five  months,  I 

friendship :  brother  missionaries  of  America, )  have  taken  no  kind  of  exercise.     Had  I  not 

endeared  to  each  other  by  a  most  aflfectionate  (  been  sick,  such  a  situation  would  have  broo^ 

intercoarse  for  many  years,  and  now  united  )  upon  me  all  maimer  of  miseries.    All  tell  wt 

again  in    their  native  country.    But  under  ( that  the  good  season  will  remove  all  these 

what  different  circumstances  did  they  meet!  \  evils.    I  say  the  good  season,  for  it  has  notii 

Bmt^,  then  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood, )  yet  begun ;  so  far  we  have  to  bear  the  rigon 

glowing  with  all  the  ardor  of  that  noble  heart  (  of  the  winter.    You  will  say,  why  have  I  sot 

whose  every  throb  was  given  to  the  advance- )  removed  to  Paris?  When  I  thought  of  it»  I 

ment  of  religion,  by  some  achievement  of  (had  not  strength  enough  to  undertake  the 

genius,  some  work  of  labor,  or  some  miracle  /journey.    God  be  praised  for  all.     If  it  be  Ui 

of  piety,  beyond  the  comprehension  of  men  (  will  that  I  shall  never  return  to  America,  we 

of  common  mould  ;  while   Moranvilie,  the  )  must  cheerfully  submit,  painful  as  the  lacn- 

missionary   of  North    and    South  America,  I  ficc  may  be.    This  is  enough  of  me.    In  a 

crowned  with  the  laurels  of  forty  years*  min- )  short  time  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  yoa 

ittry,  though  rich  in  the  trophies  of  the  past,  (  will  receive  some  ornaments  for  our  chorch, 

felt   himself  worthless,    because    unable    to  )  His  the  last  token  of  my  affection  to  her,  un- 

achieve  new  triumphs  for  the  cross  of  Christ.  J  less  God  permit  me   to  see  it  once  more." 

Brut^  destined  to  found  a  new  diocess,  and  )      During  the  visit  of  Mr.  Brute,  Mr.  M.  coa- 

fill  a  bishop*s  grave  in  the  western  wilds  of^'  fidcd  to  him  one  hnndred  and  twenty  dollaif 

America,  and  Moranvilie  whose  every  breath  )  to  purchase  some  sacred  vestments,  aod  t 

was  an  aspiration  for  some  heroic  work  of)  niche  for  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacn- 

active  charity,  sinkinp:  into  a  quiet  grave,  ^  ment.    These,  the  last  token  of  his  affection 

near  the  spot  of  his  nativity.     With  that  true  )  to  St.  Patrick's  church,  were  received  after 

charity  which   marks   the  faithful  Christian  >  his  death.     "  It  was  his  desire,"  says  bishop 

friend,  Mr.  Brute  acquainted  Mr.  Moranvilie  )  Brut^,  *'  to  be  earnestly  prayed  for,  and  it- 

with  the  hopeless  state  of  his  health,  which  ^  mcmbered  in  that  church,  and  at  that  altar, 

from  the  flattering  nature  of  his  disease,  and  ;  which   he   remembered  and   adorned  at  hii 

bis  desire  to  breathe  his  last  among  the  peo-  /  last  hour,  out  of  his  last  mite." 

pie  of  St.  Patrick's,  he  had  not  been  fully  j      The   picture  of  the  last  moments  of  thii 

aware  of.    Like  a  true  soldier  of  the  cross,  he  )  venerable  servant  of  God,  is   drawn  in  tk 

replied,  "  the  will  of  God  be  done."  \  letters  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Isnard  to  Archbifhof 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  )  Mar^schal  and  Rev.  Mr.  Brut^,  with  a  feli- 
wrote  as  follows  :  i  city  imperfectly  conveyed  by  the  followiB^ 

Amiens,  2Aih  jSpril,  1824.      )  translation : 

My  dear,  and  most  dear — Your  letters  j  "  It  would  require  an  abler  pen  than  minii 
have  comforted  me  exceedingly,  the  many  ( to  describe  the  delicacy  and  scrupulousness  of 
particulars  you  have  given  me  left  me  nothing )  conscience,  which  the  deceased  so  eminently 
to  desire,— continue  to  write  me  that  way.  ^  possessed.    He  did  not  appear  at  the  altir 
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without  haviDg  previously  purified  himself  by )  good  and  apostolical  Mr.  MoranvilU.  He 
the  aacrament  of  penance..  The  last  time,  ns  (  departed  this  life  on  the  17th  of  May,  and 
if  he  had  a  presentiment  that  it  would  be  the  )  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  parish  in 
last  confession  be  would  be  able  to  make  well,  /  the  hosom  of  his  family.  He  said  matt  two 
he  desired  to  make  a  general  confession  of  his  {  days  before  his  death.  He  desired  very  much 
whole  life."  As  he  always  persisted  in  re- )  to  die  at  the  Point,  and  be  buried  in  the  midst 
maining  on  his  knees  during  confession,  Rev.  \  of  his  parishioners.  If  he  had  thought  that 
Mr.  Isnard  would  not  permit  him,  in  his  ex-/  he  would  die  in  France  he  would  not  have 
hausted  state,  to  attempt  what  he  considered  i  returned.  His  death  was  precious  before  God. 
an  exertion  beyond  his  strength.  )  The  parishioners  of  Mr.  Isnard  have  carried 

Although  his  weakness  was  so  great  that  (  their  veneration  so  far  as  to  kiss  his  feet,  and 
he  had  been  unable  to  say  mass  for  two  or )  to  touch  his  body  with  their  crucifixes  and 
three  weeks,  yet  a  few  days  before  his  death,  ?  beads.  I  need  not  recommend  him  to  your 
collecting  all  his  remaining  energies,  and  {  prayers.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  direct 
making  an  almost  supernatural  effort  to  enjoy  )  for  America,  send  this  sorrowful  news  to  the 
ao  great  a  consolation,  he  went  to  the  chapel,  (  end  they  may  pray  for  him.*' 
aicended  the  sacred  altar  and  actually  offered  )  The  notice  of  his  death  published  at  Parii, 
the  adorable  sacrifice  of  mass.  Returning  to  ( in  L'Ami  de  la  Religion,  says :  *'  The  bishop 
hia  chamber,  never  again  to  leave  it  alive,  he  )  of  Amiene  administered  to  him  while  dying, 
disposed  himself  for  eternity.  ( the  plenary  indulgence.    The  Abb^  Isnard, 

No  description  of  the  last  moments  of  our  )  who  had  carefully  attended  him  to  the  last 
good  priest  can  be  so  appropriate  as  the  fol-  ^  hour,  conveyed  his  body  to  the  cemetery  of 
lowing  narrative  of  Rev.  Mr.  Isnard.  **  Two  )  Cachy,  where  his  family  had  desixed  it  should 
days  before  his  death,  Mr.  Moranvilld,  re- )  be  dcposiled." 

signed  as  he  was  to  his  sulferiiigs  and  to  die,  (  The  congregation  of  St.  Patrick's  expressed 
having  become  very  deaf  and  extremely  feeble, )  the  most  profound  affliction,  when  the  tidings 
caused  me  to  approach  his  bed  and  apply  my  (  of  his  death  reached  Baltimore.  The  church 
ear  to  his  mouth.  He  then  expressed  how  )  was  hung  in  black,  and  the  people,  clad  iu 
•ensibly  it  afflicted  him  to  die  so  far  from  his  (  mourning,  lamented  the  death  of  a  most  tender 
congregation.  I  then  made  him  understand  )  father.  Regretting  to  be  deprived  of  his 
that  be  should  consider  the  many  persons  of  ^  mortal  remains,  the  trustees  wrote  to  Prance 
my  flock  who  were  then  kneeling  around  his  /  to  obtain  them.  The  following  letter  from 
bed  as  his  own  parishioners  of  St.  Patrick's,  I  the  secretary  of  the  board,  addressed  to  Rev. 
and  bless  the  latter  in  the  persons  of  the  for- )  Mr.  Brute,  was  received  by  him  at  Rennes: 
mer,  for  whom  and  myself,  I  craved  his  bene-  ^  **  Baltimore,  July  30th,  1824. 

diction.  He  granted  it  immediately,  having)  *'Mv  Dear  Father, — The  mournful  news 
raised  himself  up  in  the  bed  with  a  fervor  ^  has  reached  us.  We  know  that  the  faithful 
and  vivacity  tliat  surprised  us  all.    He  pre- )  servant  is  gone  to  his  rest.    I  need  not  tell 

I 

aerved  his  senses  perfectly  to  the  last  breath.  (  you  how  heart-rending  is  his  loss  to  all  his 
One  moment  before  he  expired,  fixing  on  me  >  congregation.  But  you  would  be  surprised, 
one  of  the  most  sweet  and  gracious  looks  I )  as  I  have  been,  to  see  how  generally,  nay, 
had  ever  seen  him  wear,  with  his  hands  and  )  universally,  he  is  deplored  by  those  of  other 
arms  extended,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  towards )  reIi;;ions  who  knew  him  ;  they  speak  of  him 
heaven,  where  they  remained  fixed,  vvliile  we  I  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  of  approbation 
shed  sweet  tears  over  his  happy  departure."  j  and  admire  those  heroic  virtues  which  he  so 
The  following  letter  from  Paris  of  the  Uev.  I  Ion;;  practised  among  them,  almost  as  much 
M.  Gamier,  superior  general  of  St.  Sulpice,  \  as  his  own  pariahioners. 
and  the  first  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's,  was  ad- 1  "  Though  I  rejoice  that  he  died  in  France, 
dnued  to  Rev.  Mr.  Brut^,  then  at  Rennes.     S  where  he  was  so  well  attended,  and  where 

''Paris,  May  2Ut,  1824.     )  the  care  of  his  congregation  did  not  interrupt 
*'  I  have  to  infimn  you  of  the  death  of  the  (  his  last  preparation,  yet,  in  common  with  all 
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his  afflicted  children*  I  grieve  that  hit  mIim  I  moat  diligent  efforts  to  gratify  the  pious  de- 
are  not  with  us.  They  are  our  due,  we  have  )  sire  of  the  congregation  *of  St  Patrick's,  dif- 
aright  to  them.  He  gave  us  the  best  years  ^  ferent  circumstances  defeated  his  intentioni. 
of  a  life  pre-eminent  for  its  piety,  and  made  )  Nothing  but  the  hair  of  the  holy  man  wai 
splendid  and  glorious  by  his  charities.  All  )  sent.  The  present  pastor  of  St.  Patrick*!  bai 
the  affections  of  his  heart  which  were  allowed  (  a  marble  tablet  inserted  in  the  wall  of  tin 
to  any  thing  on  earth  were  given  to  the  people  )  church,  with  the  following  inscription : 
of  his  congregation  ;  his  last  thoughts  were  of  i  I.  H.  t. 

us,  his  last  wishes  were  to  be  buried  among  )  &  a  er  eh 

OS.    If  his  friends  desire  to  keep  his  bones  x  ^  .^^  memort  of 

in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  they  ought  to  send  )      thb    GOOD    MORANVILLE, 
OS  his  heart  that  we  might  entomb  it  in  that .  the  poor  man*s  friend,  the  coMPoaTSi 
splendid  monument  which  he  built,  St.  Pat-  )      of  the  afflicted,  a.vd  for  twenty 
rick's  church.    His  heart  should  be  enshrined  J  years  the  much  beloved  pastor 

at  the  altar  which  his  zeal  erected  to  the  liv- )  of  this  congregation. 

ing  God.  and  where  he  so  often  oifered  the  >  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  he  gave  hi,  mmi  to  Goi^mik 
Mcrifice  of  a  burning  heart.  .  .  "  )  nth  of  May,  la^. 

Although  Rev.  Mr.  Isnard  made  use  of  the  }  II,  I,  p. 
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FOREIGN.  ,  and  even  the  children  of  Jews  were  admitted 

Roue. — Primary  Schools. — We  have  col-  ■  as  pupils.  The  object  of  these  institutioM 
lected  the  following  interesting  statement  from  '  was,  besides  the  rcligiotis  instruction  of  the 
the  jind.  «*  Houses  of  education  existed  at  scholars,  to  furnish  them  with  books  and  other 
Rome  during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  necessary  articles,  and  to  bring  them  up  under 
ages;  but  they  had  a  municipal  character,  and  the  inducnce  of  a  wise  an<l  paternal  disripline. 
were  not  charitable  institutions.  Such,  for  ■•■  From  Rome  these  establishments  soon  spresl 
instance,  were  the  district  schools,  so  called  /overall  Italy,  but  they  confined  themselves  to 
from  there  being  one  in  every  ward  of  the  .  the  education  of  poor  boys.  In  1655  the  fiist 
city.  Historians  place  tliom  among  tlie  an- )  free  school  for  girls,  on  the  same  plan,  wis 
cicnt  establishments  of  the  Roman  senate.  c  opened  at  Rome  by  order  of  Alexander  VJI. 
"Houses  of  education  for  the  poor  owe  )  Several  others  were  founded  a  few  years  after. 
their  origin  to  the  charity  which  religioii  in-  )  To  imluce  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
spires,  and  Rome  has  led  the  way  in  this  as  in  ;  these  institutions,  a  gratuitous  distribution  of 
almost  every  other  project  of  beneficence. }  bread  was  made  to  the  giris,  and  when  their 
Theydate  from  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII,  )  education  was  finished,  they  received  a  small 
towards  the  close  of  tlie  sixteentli  century.  ''  dowry.  Two  other  institutions  had  been  pr«- 
Joseph  Calasanctius,  who  was  subsequently  \  viously  undertaken  at  Rome,  one  by  St.  Ad- 
canonized,  and  whose  memory  has  been  ren-  )  f^ela  Merici  and  the  other  by  the  congregation 
dered  equally  illustrious  by  his  learning  and  ;  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  but  the  principal 
his  virtue,  was  tiie  first  who  established  a  ;  end  contemplated  by  these  establishments  was 
public  free  school,  and  tlie  institution  which  •  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children. 
he  founded  at  Rome  was  so  successful,  that )  •*  Rome  has  not  forgotten  that,  three  centn- 
several  others  were  set  on  foot  under  his  di- )  ries  ago,  she  set  the  example  of  improvement, 
rection.    They  were  called  charitable  schools, )  There  are  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  pri- 
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maiy  schools  in  the  city,  under  the  chaige  )  Poseyism  or  the  quasi-catholic  theology  of 
d  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  teachers,  and  (  Oxford  is  making  great  progress.  At  a  meet- 
numbering  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  )  ing  recently  held  in  that  place,  Mr.  Newman 
scholars.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  }  was  received  with  an  almost  general  demon- 
number  of  ward  schools  has  increased  in  the  i  stration  of  joy.  The  majority  of  the  members 
proportion  of  one-third.  There  are  fifty-five  )  of  the  University  are  supposed  to  be  advocates 
(tf  this  class.  Besides  the  houses  of  education  ^  of  the  improved  belief.  The  more  zealous 
almdy  mentioned,  there  are  many  others  dif- )  among  them  are  of  opinion  that  the  surplice 
Inently  organised."  (  should  be  used  even  at  their  private  devotions. 

'  Penal  Code. — The  new  penal  code  and  code  5  Mr.  Scager  has  just  published  a  work,  in  which 
of  criminal  procedure,  which,  by  order  of  the  (  he  contends  that  auricular  confession  to  a 
Pope,  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee  )  priest  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sin. 
composed  of  the  most  learned  legists  in  Italy, )  Ireland. — During  the  last  thirty  years,  not 
presided  over  by  Cardinal  Bernetti,  have  just  \  less  than  nine  hundred  churches  have  been 
been  published.  These  two  codes,  entitled  /  constructed  or  restored  to  the  Catholic  wor- 
«•  Regolamento  Organico  di  Procedura  Crimi- )  ship,  in  Ireland. 

nale,"  and  "  Regolamento  Organico  de  delitti )  Copenhagan. — Amelioration  of  the  condi- 
sue  le  pene,"  are  a  real  work  of  improvement,  (  Hon  of  the  Catholics. — A  letter  from  Copenba- 
and  bear  the  mark  of  an  enlightened  philan-  >  gen,  of  September  20,  says — *'  Since  the  es- 
thropy.  By  them  all  the  privileges  and  ex-  ( tablishmcnt  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Den- 
emptions  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes  )  mark  in  1517,  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the 
are  abolished.  They  establish  the  perfect  i  capital  have  been  deprived  of  places  of  wor- 
oquality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  that  J  ship ;  and  all  meetings  for  the  exercise  of 
no  person  can  be  withdrawn  from  his  natural  { that  religion  being  formally  forbidden,  they 
jadges.  They  maintain  no  exceptional  tri-  \  were  reduced  to  the  little  chapel  of  the  Aus- 
bunaJs  except  the  ecclesiastical  ones,  and  ( trian  erabassyi  which  contains  scarcely  one 
those  only  for  persons  in  orders,  and  for  crimes  ;  hundred  persons,  and  where  the  service  and 
and  misdemeanors  committed  in  the  exercise  }  other  acts  of  religion  are  given  in  the  German 
of  their  functions.  The  punishment  of  death  ^  language.  For  the  future  this  is  not  to  be  the 
is  preserved,  but  restricted  to  a  very  small  ]  case,  as  the  King  has  decided  that  the  Roman 
number  of  crimes.  All  other  punishments  Catholics  of  Copenhagen  are  to  be  placed,  in 
evidently  have  for  their  object  the  amendment  a  religious  point  of  view,  on  the  same  footing 
of  the  individuals  on  whom  they  are  inflicted. '  as  other  dissenters,  and  in  consequence,  he  has 
As  to  foreigners,  the  enactments  which  relate  )  authorized  the  erection  of  a  Catholic  church  in 
to  them  are  exceedingly  liberal.  After  a  de-  ( the  capital.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  stone 
Jny  of  two  months  together,  in  any  part  of  the  ;  will  be  laid  at  Christmas  or  soon  after." 
Pontifical   States,  they  are   no  longer  to  be  \  GaligiianVs  Messenger. 

amenable  in  criminal  matters  to  the  police  au-  )  Western  Africa. — From  a  private  source 
tborities,  but  to  the  ordinary  tribunals;  and  of  undoubted  authority,  we  learn  that  the 
in  all  cases  in  which  they  shall  be  found  ■  Very  Rev.  Edwaid  Barron  has  been  created 
l^lty  of  misdemeanors,  or  slight  offences  /  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Upper  Guinea.  His  epis- 
with  extenuating  circumstances,  they  are  to  copal  consecration  was  to  take  place  at  Rome, 
be  condemned  to  the  smallest  amount  of  pun-  ;  on  the  feast  of  All-Saints.  With  eight  Spa- 
ishment.  (  nish  Capuchin  Friars  he  is  to  return  shortly 

England.— It  is  stated  that  the  number  of,  to  his  apostolical  labors  on  tlie  western  coast 
conversions  which  have  taken  place,  from  the  ''  of  Africa. — Catholic  Herald. 
1st  of  September,  1841,  to  the  same  date  in  )  Upper  Canada. — Synod  of  Toronto.— We 
1842,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  conversions  /  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the 
during  the  ten  previous  years.  What  a  source  statutes  published  by  the  Right  Rev.  Michael 
of  consolation  and  of  hope  for  a  country  once  ,  Power,  bishop  of  Toronto,  in  his  first  Dio- 
ealled  the  island  of  saints.  (  cesan  synod,  held  in  the  month  of  September 
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last.  Sixteen  priesti  were  present  at  the  ( not  recognized  by  the  nMzimi  of  yow  bolj 
synod,  havinj^  fin«t  made  a  spiritual  retreat ;  religion,  and  perhaps  of  a  return  to  Che  patfai 
during  five  days,  under  the  direction  of  the  ;  of  peace  and  piety,  with  an  humble  and  cob* 
Rev.  Father  P.  Chazelle.  S.  J.    The  ceremo- ;.  trite  heart. 

nies  were  performed  in  strict  accordance  with  )  But  whilst  as  individuals  we  bow  in  gratifid 
the  pontifical,  and  the  statutes  were  adopted  ,  homage  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  owe  Ua 
with  the  full  assent  of  the  clergy.  These  ,  a  still  more  solemn,  if  not  a  deeper  debt  of 
statutes  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  have  '.  gratitude,  as  a  great  and  highly  favored  natm. 
been  enacted  in  various  diocesscs  of  the  )  We  may  have  abused  the  ma^ificant  inhfli 
United  States. — 76.  /  tance  that  has  fallen  to  us ;  we  may»  io  fte 

PAmAGUAT. — By  a  decree  of  the  govern-  '■  wantonness  of  impatient  prosperity,  have  \m 
ment,  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ollen  sought  shorter  avenues  to  wealth  thn 
have  been  charged  with  the  missions  of  the  those  of  industry  and  ability ;  and  have  thai 
Republic,  and  with  the  foundation  of  the  ne- ;- justified  Divine  Providence  in  entailing  on  n 
cessary  colleges.  Measures  will  bo  imme-  ^  the  salutary,  although  humiliating,  conw* 
diately  taken  for  the  execution  of  this  decree; )  quences  of  our  absorbini;,  I  had  almost  sai4, 
by  which  religion  will  be  restored  to  its  an-  J  our  national  passion.  But,  even  in  this  retri- 
cient  splendor  in  a  country  once  illustrious  by  =  bution,  we  gratefully  recognize  the  interven- 
the  successful  labors  of  tlie  Jesuits.  ,  tion  of  a  Merciful  Father.    By  a  memoraUc 

< lesson,  he  has  taught  us  tliat  it  is  more  for  oar 

DOMESTIC.  ^  happiness  and  respectability  to  seek  a  compe 

Abchdiocess  of  Baltimore. — Circular  to  tency  by  industrious  and  fiugal  habits,  than  to 
ihi  QUholic  Clergy  and  Laity  of  Maryland. —  hazard  conscience  and  character  on  the  pn- 
The  chief  magistrate  of  this  state  huviii>;  re-  •  carious  issue  of  extravagant  and  unscnipuloos 
commended  ♦*  that  on  Wf-dnesdiy,  the  four-  '  schemes  of  self  aggrandizement, 
teenth  day  of  Decc^uibcr,  next  ensuini^,  the  ;  But  whilst  even  the  chastening  discipline 
people  of  Mary  land  abstain  fiom  ail  secular  ;  of  heaven  claims  our  fervent  gratitude,  with 
employment,  and  publicly  eni^airc  in  thanks-  ,  what  ell'usion  of  feeling  should  we  not  ac- 
giving,  praise  and  pray»T  to  the  Almijrbty,  knowledge  the  countless  blessings  that  are 
because  of  the  inaiiiroicl  blessinj^s  enjoyed  by  strewn  along  our  path.  If  commercial  enter- 
them  under  divine  protection,"  it  is  for  me  a  ^  prise  has  been  confined  within  narrower  and 
most  pleasing  duty  to  invite  you,  venerable  -  perhaps  more  wholesome  limits ;  a  new  irn* 
and  beloved  brethren,  to  comply  with  the  \  pulse  has  been  necessarily  given  to  the  more 
enlightened  a»id  edifying  suggestion  of  his  )  stable  and  secure  operations  of  agriculture :  ii 
Kxcellcncy.  Amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  I  causes,  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  investigate, 
its  corroding  can»s.  and  corru[)ting  jdoas;ures,  ;  hav(?  oppressed  the  countrj'  with  pecuniary 
we  are  too  prone  lo  lose  tlio  sense  of  our  en-  :,  enibarrussincnts,  has  not  the  earth  poureil 
lire  dependence  on  the  great  Author  and  Dis-  .  forth  her  genial  favors  with  more  tlian  pro- 
poser of  all  parthly  events,  and  tliii**,  by  our  '  portionato  munificence,  and  placed  ll»cin 
ingratitude,  tbiloit  our  claim  on  his  irion- )  within  the  reach  of  even  the  more  needy 
special  protection.  In  the  j)rivacy  of  your  /  amoni:;  our  fdlow-citizens  ?  If  we  are  occa- 
meditations,  you  will  call  to  mind  the  bics-  \  sionally  startled  by  the  detection  of  revoltinj 
sings  which  have  b(M.n  lavished  on  you,  the  )  frauds  or  other  baleful  enormities  of  human 
merciful  dispensations  by  which  you  ha\e  '  depravity ;  are  we  not  also  refreshed  by  the 
been  not  unfroquontly  rcscuod  from  sj^i ritual  )  more  than  countervailing  examples  of  virhw 
or  temporal  disasters,  and  tlio  urjineritul  i.i-  J  and  morahty  ?  Religion  is  rearing  her  templ«» 
terposition  of  Divine  Goodness,  by  which  )  and  scattering  her  hallowed  fruits  throughout 
even  your  own  indi.scretions  and  infidelities  ^  the  land ;  temperance  points  to  the  countle«s 
may  have  been  converted  into  occasions  of  y  haggard  victims  of  vice  and  misery  now  ^^ 
self-recollection,  of  a  salutary  consciousness  j  claimed  to  usefulness  and  self-respect ;  educa- 
of  the  vanity  of  seeking  happiness  in  sources  \  tion  is  more  and  more  liberally  diffusing  iti 
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Qg  and  ennobling  influeneea ;  peace,  i  templHtes  founding  in  this  city  (Loaivville) 
tiad  been  threatened  by  serious  dilTer-  )  a  Magdalen  Asylum,  in  order  to  open  the  nvay 
with  a  mighty  nation,  again  smiles  ( of  return  to  virtue,  to  those  unfortunate  fe- 
our  borders.    Have  we  not  then  cause  )  males  who  would  willingly  and  gladly  aban- 
nify  the  praises  of  the  giver  of  all  good  (  don  their  wretched  and  criminal  coufse  of 
iidto  propitiate  the  continuance  of  his  fa- )  life,  were  they  in  any  wise  encouraged  fcj  Mh 
flaying  at  the  foot  of  his  altars  the  horn- (  ciety,  and  secured  against  temptation* 
liaarlB  glowing  with  gratitude  and  love  ?  \  dered  almost  resistless  because  of  ihair 
somply  with  this  sacred  obligation  the  /  protected  condition,  and  the  pleadings  of  * 
id  pastors  of  the  several  congregations,  S  and  destitution. — Catholic  jidvoeaU. 
a  directors  of  Catholic  Institutions  in  )     Four  ladies  du  bon  Pasteur  have 
te,  are  requested  to  have,  as  far  as  prac-  v  through  our  city  this  week,  on  their  way  to 
,  solemn  service  on   the  morning  of )  Louisville,  to  establish  a  Magdalen  Asylum, 
isday,  the  14th  December,  and  the  Te  I  on  the  invitation  of  the  apostolic  prelate  of 
sung  or  recited  aAer  mass.    They  will )  that  see. — Catholic  Herald, 
bis  circular  to  their  congregations  on  (     New  Churches. — St.  Peter*s  church  at 
lay  previous  to  that  of  thanksgiving.       (  Lowell  was  dedicated  on  the  16th  of  October ; 
*}*  Samuel,  Archbp,  Bait.     ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist's,  at  Brighton,  N.  T., 
n^  ol  Baltimore,  Nov.  26M,  1842.  ^on  the  18th;  and  St.  Mary's,  at  Covington, 

f^ut  ProfetsUm, — Sister  Mary  Rosalia,  S  Ky.,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 
"ly  Misa  Thornton,  made  her  religious  ?  Episcopal  Appointment. — ^The  Rt.  Rer. 
liOQ  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  { Dr.  O'Connor,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
etown,  D.  C.  on  the  14th  November.  )  Pittsburg,  has  been  appointed  successor  to  the 
CES8  OF  Louisville. — We  are  gratified  s  late  Bishop  England  in  the  see  of  Charleston, 
n  that  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget  con- )  South  Carolina. — Calholic  TeUgrcqth, 
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UtropoHian  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laiiy^i  I  programme  of  what  religion  offers  to  the  im- 
tdory,  for  1843.  Baltimore,  Fielding  (  migrant  and  moving  population  of  our  couih 
:as,  Jr.    16mo,  pp.  168.  )  try.    To  make  it  serve  these  purposes,  bow- 

is  periodical  has  been  issued  by  the  pub-  J  ever,  the  editor  must  be  furnished  with  a  de- 
,  as  it  should  be,  in  due  time  for  general  ( tailed  account  of  the  churches,  clergy,  chapels, 
^ution  before  the  1st  of  January,  1843. )  stations,  &c.,  and  that  before  the  first  of  Sep- 
>  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  to  press  ( tcmber.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  request 
»  beginning  of  September,  and  as  it  is  j  to  this  effect  will  be  willingly  complied  with. 
6  utmost  importance  that  its  contents  \  The  Almanac  for  1843,  contains  some  intar- 
i  be  accurate,  all  the  returns  from  the  \  esting  explanations  of  the  calendar  months,  a 
ent  diocesses  should  be  received  before  )  well  written  biog^phical  sketch  of  the  late 
date.  If  any  changes  occur  after  that  ( Bishop  Brut^,  and  the  usual  fund  of  statis- 
i,  the  editor  may  be  apprized  of  them. )  tical  information.  The  only  thing  we  regret 
eiy  reasonably  urges  the  necessity  ofUo  perceive  in  this  neat  publication  of  Mr. 
comprehensive  and  minute  statements,  in  }  Lucas,  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  wood-cats 
to  compile  the  Almanac  with  desirable  \  every  year.  If  some  other  prints  are  not  in- 
acy.  No  work  can  be  more  useful  than  |  troduced,  the  suspicion  will  no  doubt  arise 
ike  this,  as  an  index  to  the  progress  of)  that  he  considers  no  churches  worthy  of  pic- 
ilicity,  a  guide  for  intercourse,  and  a  \  torial  representation,  except  those  which  have 
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appeared  in  the  Almanac  for  several  succes-  (  Ceremoftiies  was  published  for  the  directioB  of 
sive  years.     What  will  our  fripiids  in  Frcdrr-  '  cloi^'men  in  the  performance  of  the  church 
ick,  inNew  York  ami  otljer  places  say  t«»  that?    service.    This  book,  although  little  knowi^ 
We  will  publish  in  the  next  uuinher  of  our    is  tlic  only  one  in  the  English  laiiguage  tint 
periodical,  an  uificial  aiul  correct  account  of   has  utithority  in  this  country,  and  moreofftf 
the  Bolton  diorcss,  it  having  been  received  .  the  instructions  whicli  it  contains  regazdon^jj 
toolsto  for  insertion  in  the  Almanac.    In  ad-    the  solemn  ser>'iccs  of  the  church.    A  nunwjl 
ditioii  to  this,  it  may  be  mentionrd  Ihr  general    of  ceremonies  for  low  mass  hasl>eeii  ■  ilrrifli    I 
information,  that  Uev.  .lames  .Miller  is  an  as-    ratum,  which  would  ^e  supplied  by  the  fi^   ] 
•istant  professor  at  Mount  St.  .Mary's  collei^e,    lume  before  us,  had  it  come  from  the  pna    ' 
near  Kmmitt«burg;  Kev.  V.  iiori^na  has  ac- .  with  the  requisite  authoritative  approval.    JU 
cepted  a  mission  in  the  diocoss  of  New  York  ;    the  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  not  left  U 
Rev.  B.  A.  Youii;;,  S.  J.  i*«  slatioiied  at  Alex-  ,  the  discretion  of  the  otficiating  clei^man,fli.- 
andria,  D.  C,  and  Uov.  P.  ('ourtiiey  at  Hr}'au-  '..  hodks  tliat  profess  to  be  his  guides  in  thai 
town,  Md.  ;:  matters,  should  be  invested  with  the  neee» 

Jlntonio,  or  the  Orphan  of  Flonnrc ; — JicrthOy  .-;  sary  approbation.  We  hope  that  the  voIoBi 
or  the  Scri'ctt,ts,c.  Jialtimore,!'.  Lucas,  Jr.  issued  by  Mr.  Cummiskey  will  receive  tUi 
2  vols.  pp.  156  and  172.  ( sanction,  a.s  it  has  been  compiled  from  tte 

These  voluiues  form  the  (idh  and  sixth  <■  most  accurate  sources,  and  the  perusal  of  ill 
numbers  of  the  Yuulfi's  Libranj,  published  by  /  contents  will  prove  very  useful. 
Mr.  Lucas,  and  in  point  of  instruction  and  U^  Confirmee  on  Vie  authority  of  the  OmrA, 
mechanical  executi(»n  arc  equ^d,  if  not  supc-  ;  bclxnr/i  Jiossvet  and  Claude,  &c.  fialtimoRb 
rior  to  their  pred(rci?ssors.  We  have  iK»t  had  (  John  Murphy.  8vo.  pp.  132. 
occasion,  until  now,  to  add  our  rommondalion  )  This  is  a  yeiy  neat  and  handsomely  printad 
to  tliis  highly  useful  undertakinj;,  though  we  ^volume,  and  tJie  first  American  edition  oft 
have  witnessed  its  ]iroi!;res5  with  much  plea-  •  work  celebrated  for  the  intensely  interesting 
sure,  in  view  of  the  eiuiuent  L'ood  which  it  is  .  circumstances  which  it  details,  the  flood  of 
calculated  to  produce.  So  puhli«-:iiions  de-  '■  li^ht  which  it  throws  upon  the  great  qaestioB 
serve  better  of  society  than  those  wliich  aim  of  ciuirch  authority,  and  its  lucid  cxpositioa 
at  the  virtuous  trainini;  of  the  yo'ithful  hoiirt.  ■  of  the  inconsistencies  and  paradoxes  of  the 
But  when  the  lessons  of  wixloin  suited  to  '  IVoteslant  system.  It  presents  a  model  of 
young  persons,  are  ])ri'sented  uruler  an  allrac-  ■  controversial  tacl,  and  though  the  language]! 
tivc  form,  they  seldom  fail  to  enlist  attf.'Ution  quaint,  the  narrative  is  so  animated  and  Uie 
and  to  produce  tiie  njost  salutary  impressions,  arij^ument  so  skilfully  urged,  that  the  reader 
Omne  lulit  puuclumy  s:i\s  thi*  j>oet,  7///  mi^-ruit  \  f'lls  willirii;  to  sacrifice  a  more  elegant  phzi- 
ulilc  dulci.  In  these  linle  vcthimes  thrrelore, .  seolojry  ft^r  the  spirited  narration  and  irresif- 
Christian  pan nts  will  find  precisely  what  they  ■  tible  reasoning  of  a  mind  like  that  of  BossueL 
want  at  the  approachinic  Ijolydays,  for  tile  tfia- ,  77/^  IM\j  of  the  Valley.  Baltimore,  John 
tification  and  jini)roM'Hieii{  of  tlndr  chiidrrM.  '  Murjihy,  :>2mo.  pp.  144. 
The  Ceremonies  of  Low  il/wss,  acrordini;  to  the  '.  'J'his  i>  the  third  number  of  the  series  pub- 
rubrickx  of  the  Missal,  kc.  l*liiladeli»hia,  hAwd  by  Mr.  Murphy,  under  tlie  general  titk 
Eugene  Cummiskey,  12mo.  pp.  112.  of  tlie   Cadixet  Libbarv.    The  tale  is  a 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  tiie  church  eere-  ■;  highly  entertaining  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
moniai,  necessarily  arisini;  in  a  country  like  '  embodies  the  most  useful  lessons  of  morality 
this,  from  various  causes  whicli  it  is  tmnccos-  .  for  }oung  persons  and  others  more  advanced 
saiy  to  enumerate,  was  lonp:  since  fell  to  be  '■  in  years.  This  feature  of  the  volume,  with 
an  evil  by  tlie  prelates  of  the  I-nited  States,  /  the  elegance  of  its  typographical  appearance, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  measures  wiiicii  •  ren<lers  it  a  most  appropriate  present  for  tfat 
they  adopted  to  apply  the  remedy,  a  Manual  nf  -  holy»lay  season. 
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PREFACE 


TO    THE    AMERICAN    EDITION". 


In  no  countrv  is  Protestantism  more  active  than  in  the  United 

m 

States,  in  endeavoring:  to  uphold  its  discordant  principles,  and 
consequently  no  where  does  the  evil  call  tor  a  more  powerfully 
couiueractiiu  int'uence.  The  ablest  controversial  works  for 
undeceivinz  our  dissentin?  brethren,  are  those  which  point  out 
the  fallacies  of  the  Protestant  system,  and  expose  its  utter  in- 
consistency with  the  plainest  maxims  of  Christian  morality. 
Among:  the  works  of  this  class,  the  "  Conference  between  Bos- 
suet  and  Claude"  has  always  been  considered  of  the  highest 
merit  and  of  surpassing  interest ;  and  it  is  now  otlered  to  the 
public,  under  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  found  a  most  valua- 
ble accession  to  the  polemical  literature  that  is  in  circulation 
amongst  us. 
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The  seventeenth  century  is  remarkable  for  the  many  con- 
ferences, polemical  or  conciliatory,  held  between  divii^es  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  communions.  Without  attempting  to 
ish  a  complete  list,  we  may  mention  that  of  Ratisbon  in  1601, 
t  of  Neuburg  in  1615,  that  of  Thorn  in  1645,  which,  from  the 
ieyolent  object  of  its  promoter,  King  Uladislas  lY.,  who  had 
heart  the  reunion  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  with  his 
own  Church,  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Charitable"  confer- 
ence; and  finally,  another  held  some  time  af\er  at  Rheinfelt,  by 
order  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  between  Yalerianus  Magnus, 
a  Capuchin,  and  Peter  Habercorn,  a  Calvinist  minister. 

These  controversial  discussions,  like  those  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  preceding  century, — at  Leipsic  (1519),  between 
Eckius,  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  and  Luther,  with  his  associate 
Carlostadius ;  at  Poissy  (1561),  between  Beza  and  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, on  the  part  of  the  Huguenots,  and  D'Espence,  De  Sainctes, 
and  Lainez,  on  the  Catholic  side, — were  conducted  in  public. 
Others  were  carried  on  in  private  or  before  a  small  company. 
The  long  continued  consultation  between  the  Lutheran  Gerard 
Walther  (more  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Molanus), 
and  Spinola  bishop  of  Neustadt,*  deserves  notice,  on  account 
of  the  overtures  for  conciliation  to  which  it  was  the  prelude, 
and  the  negotiations  which  were  opened  to  that  effect  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Our  own  country  had  its  conferences  also,  although  these 
were  chiefly  polemical.  Amongst  the  number  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Fisher  with  Dean  White  and  Archbishop  Laud, 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  this  amiable  and  zealous  man  in  the  Ditblin 
Rgvino  for  May,  1841. 
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in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  that  between  Andrew  Pulton,  a 
Scotch  Jesuit,  and  Dr.  Tenison,  in  the  year  1687. 

In  none  of  these  coiitrovei^sial  encounters  will  the  combat- 
ants appear  to  have  been  more  equally  matched,  or  the  respect- 
ive cause  of  the  parties  more  keenly  and  skilfully  maintained, 
than  in  that  to  wliich  the  reader  is  presently  to  be  introduced. 
The  ability  of  Bossuct,  as  a  controvertist,  is  allowed  on  all 
hands ;  and  although  the  celebrity  of  his  adversary  is  not  of  the 
same  extent,  his  works  being  read  but  little  at  the  present 
no  one  can  refuse  him  the  praise  of  consummate  addrew 
energy.  If  ever  the  cause  of  the  ''  Reformation^'  and  its 
ciples  were  brought  to  a  fair  test,  it  was  at  this  celebrated  cow 

FERENCE. 

John  Claude,  the  son  of  a  Calvinist  minister,  was  bom  in 
1G19,  at  Sauvetat,  near  Agcn,  in  the  south  of  France.  Ader 
holding  the  theological  chair  at  Nismes  for  eight  years,  he  re- 
moved to  the  capital,  and  in  1G6G  was  chosen  minister  of  Char- 
enton,  a  small  town  in  its  vicinity.  Tie  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  elaborate  controversial  writings;  and  in  1679  held  the 
conference  with  Bossuct.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  IG80,  he  withdrew  to  Holland,  and  died  there  in 
1687. 

Claude  is  described  as  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character 
and  great  sweetness  of  temper.  His  writings  partake,  it  is 
true,  of  the  acrimony  which  is  an  ordinary  ingredient  of  con- 
troversy. But  from  this  few  works  of  that  time  were  exempt. 
It  is  a  happy  hut  rare  distinction  which  belongs  to  Bossuet,  that 
he  is  earnest  without  being  intemperate,  and  that  his  vehemence 
is  without  invective. 

The  following  preface  will  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  oc- 
casion of  Bossuet's  publishing  his  account  of  the  conference. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add  some  particulars  not  there  mentioned, 
which  serve  to  explain  the  history  of  the  publication  of  the  sub- 
joined Reflections. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Bossuet  declares  in  his  preface — "  Wher- 
ever M.  Claude  shall  say  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  what  I 
make  him  acknowledge  in  the  recital  of  the  Conference,  I  en- 
gage myself  in  a  second  conference  to  draw  again  from  him  the 
same  acknowledgment ;  and  wherever  he  shall  say  that  he  was 
not  without  an  answer,  I  will,  without  any  other  argument  than 
such  as  he  has  heard  already,  force  him  to  answers  so  mani- 
festly absurd,  that  every  man  of  good  sense  shall  acknowledge 

t^to  have  been  silent  would  have  been  better  than  to  have 
use  of  them.     And  lest  it  should  be  said  (for  in  an  affair 

it  concerns  the  salvation  of  souls  we  must,  as  much  as  may 

^*V  aIic,  obviate  every  objection),  lest  then,  once  more,  it  should  be 
said  that  M.  Claude  became  involved  in  these  embarrassments 
by  some  untoward  lapse,  I,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  this  ad- 
vantage is  so  inherent  to  our  cause,  that  there  is  no  minister,  no 
doctor,  no  man  living,  but  must  in  the  same  manner  sink  under 
the  like  arguments.  Whosoever  will  make  trial  of  it,  will  see 
that  this  is  no  idle  promise.'^ 

Bossuet  did  not  intend  this  to  pass  as  an  idle  flourish,  but 
offered  a  serious  challenge,  and  was  very  earnest  that  it  should 
be  accepted.  He  repeatedly  pressed  Claude  to  consent  to  a 
second  meeting.  This,  however,  Claude  declined,  alleging  that 
it  would  be  acting  in  defiance  of  the  king^s  prohibition  against 
such  conferences.  This  alleged  hindrance  Bossuet  undertook 
to  remove,  and  obtained  every  necessary  authorization  for  the 
purpose,  in  order  to  set  Claude's  mind  at  rest.  He.  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  to  him  immediately  through  the  Marquis 
De  Ruvigny,  a  zealous  Protestant  nobleman.  Claude,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  declining  the  meeting. 

Disappointed  in  his  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  second  confer- 
ence, Bossuet  gave  more  publicity  to  his  narrative  of  that  which 
had  already  taken  place,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity furnished  by  the  Reflections  he  was  called  upon  to  make, 
in  reference  to  Claude's  account  and  manuscript  answer,  to  re- 
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sume  questions  that  had  been  treated  at  the  conference,  and  to 
elucidate  and  confirm  what  he  had  there  advanced. 

Tlie  Conference  and  the  Reflections  were  published  at  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1682. 

An  English  version  was  printed  in  London  five  years  after, 
the  only  one  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  Generally  uncouth  in 
its  wording,  often  obscure,  and  sometimes  incorrect,  it  required 
emendation  of  some  sort  in  almost  every  line  before  it  could  be 
republished  by  the  Catholic  Institute.  That  emendation  it  has 
now  received,  and  the  work  as  at  present  issued  will,  o 
comparison  with  its  predecessor,  be  found  to  be  almost  a  ne 
translation.  Most  of  the  passages  from  the  fathers  cited  or  al- 
luded to  in  tlie  text  have  been  given  in  the  original  language 
from  the  best  editions,  for  the  convenience  of  some  readers; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  whom  some  elucidations  might 
appear  wanting,  a  few  historical  illustrations  have  been  sub- 
joined in  an  appendix. 

Michaelmas  day,  1S4I. 


•,♦  The*  roador  will  boar  in  mind  that,  in  the  following  pages,  the  designation 
'» Reformed"  is  synonymous  with  "  French  Calvinists.'*  The  name  was  as- 
sumed by  those  n-lii^ionists  to  dislingiiish  thomselves  not  only  from  Catholics, 
but  from  the  rest  of  Protestants. 
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I  HAD  no  intention  to  publish  either  this  Conference  or  the 
instructions  it  was  accompanied  with.  They  both  had  for 
their  object  the  conversion  of  a  particular  person ;  and  as  they 
had  their  effect,  there  was  no  need  of  making  more  ado  about 
them.  But  as  I  was  not  ambitious  to  publish  the  recital  of  it, 
so  neither  did  I  afl'ectedly  strive  to  keep  it  concealed.  I  gave 
a  copy  to  Mademoiselle  De  Duras^  who  requested  it :  as  was 
but  just.  1  consented  without  difliculty  to  its  being  communi- 
cated to  some  gentlemen  of  the  so-called  reformed  religion  that 
desired  to  see  it,  because  it  was  thought  it  might  be  serviceable 
to  their  instruction.  The  same  motive  induced  me  to  commu* 
nicate  it  to  some  more  of  those  gentlemen,  either  by  myself  or 
by  the  intervention  of  friends.  Thus  it  passed  into  several 
hands.  Copies  were  taken  without  my  being  aware;  they 
were  circulated,  they  were  altered  :  some  abridged  the  relation 
I  had  made,  or  turned  it  according  to  their  own  humor  :  in  fine, 
it  was  printed  at  Toulouse  from  an  incorrect  copy,  and  I  can  no 
longer  forbear  giving  it  as  I  myself  set  it  down,  with  great 
fidelity  and  scrupulous  care. 

Upon  quitting  the  conference  1  related  it  entirely  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Richelieu,  in  the  presence  of  the  Abbe  Testu. 
The  particular  zeal  they  had  for  the  conversion  of  Mademoi- 
selle De  Duras  made  them  desire  me  so  to  do.  I  had  before 
rehearsed  to  them  the  conversations  which  preceded  it.  Next 
day  I  made  the  same  recital  to  some  of  my  particular  friends, 
amongst  whom  was  the  bishop  of  Mirepoix.  I  was  full  of  the 
matter,  and  related  it  naturally.  All  these  gentlemen  exhorted 
me  to  commit  it  to  writing  whilst  it  was  fresh  in  my  memory, 
alleging  several  reasons  to  persuade  me  that  this  labor  would 
not  be  lost.  I  believed  them.  I  was  seen  to  write  with  the 
expedition  which  is  usual  when  one  sets  down  facts  that  are  be- 
fore the  mind,  without  troubling  oneself  about  style ;  and  these 
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gentlemen  observed  in  the  written  narrative  the  same  simplicity 
they  had  discerned  in  my  account  of  it  by  word  of  mouth. 
Mademoiselle  De  Duras  acknowledged  my  report  to  be  exactly 
true,  and  I  ho|)e  tliose  that  shall  read  it  without  prejudice  will 
have  the  same  opinion  of  it. 

My  narrative  havin:^  been  circulated,  as  I  have  stated,  one 
fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Claude,  as  himself  avers ;  and  he  on 
his  side  circulated,  together  with  an  Answer  to  the  Instructions 
I  had  particularly  given  Mademoiselle  De  Duras,  a  relation  of 
the  conference  very  dilTerent  from  this  of  mine.     To  speak 
freely  what  I  think,  his  relation  does  credit  to  neither  of  us. 
We  there  interchange  discourse  that  is  very  languid,  very  pro- 
lix, and  very  desultory.     We  often  return  to  the  point  we    ^ 
started  from,  without  its  being  apparent  what  has  brought  us .  jp 
back.     We  did  not  act  in  that  manner,  and  our  dispute  was  con- 
secutive and  close  enough.     In  this  sort  of  contests  men  natu- 
rally warm  as  in  a  kind  of  wrestling,  and  thus  the  sequel  is 
more  animated  than  the  beginning.     Men  try  one  another,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  first  blows  they  interchange;  when  they  have 
a  little  explained  themselves^  when  they  think  they  have  dis- 
covered where  each  party  places  the  difliculty,  and  found,  as  I 
may  say,  the  weak  side,  there  is  more  animation  and  urgency 
in  what  ensues.     Whether  all  this  be  as  natural  in  M.  Claude's 
discourse  as  in  mine,  the  reader  shall  judge  ;  from  the  way  that 
his  is  turned,  many  will  scarce  believe  but  that  it  has  been  at 
least  adjusted  and  modified  by  the  perusal  of  mine.    But  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  these  rellections.     It  is  with  discourses  as  with 
pictures  ;  every  one  cannot  discern  what  is  original,  and,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  first  hand.     Nor  will  1  here  make  use  of  the 
odious  reproach  ofinsincerily.     One  does  not  always  so  exactly 
remember  either  the  things   that  were   said,  or  the  order  in 
which  they  were  delivered.     We  often  confound  in  our  minds 
our  al'ter  thoughts  with  what  we  really  said  in  the  dispute ; 
and  it  comes  to  pass  that,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  we 
alter  the  truth.     What  I  shall  say  of  M.  Claude,  the  same  he 
may  say  of  me.     Our  conversation  was  in  private,  and  neither 
of  us  can  pioduce  indilfeient  witnesses;  thus  every  one  will 
judge  of  the  truth  of  our  recitals  according  to  his  preposses- 
sions.    I  pretend  not  to  draw  any  advantage  from  the  success 
of  the  conlV.rrnce,  which  was   followed    by  the  conversion  of 
Mademoiselle  De  Duras;  it  is  God's  work,  for  which  we  ought 
to  give  him  thanks ;  it  is  an  example  for  those  that  are  well 
disposed,  but  not  an  argument  for  the  obstinate.     Ca'holics  will 
look  on  this  change  in  one  manner,  and  the  "  Reformed'^  in  an- 
other.   So  that,  should  M.  Claude  and  I  set  ourselves  each  of 
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US  to  justify  his  own  account,  the  result  would  only  be  a  dis- 
pute with  which  the  public  has  nothing  to  do.  And  what  great 
matter  is  it,  the  reader  will  say,  which  of  the  two  had  the  bet- 
ter ?  The  cause  resides  not  in  these  two  men,  who  would  ap- 
pear extreiviely  vain,  and  so  of  little  credit,  if  they  would  have 
every  one,  whether  friend  or  adversary,  believe  them  equally 
on  their  word.  In  these  altercations  the  best  course  the  pru- 
dent reader  can  take  is  to  apply  himself  to  the  vital  point ;  and 
leaving  the  personal  facts  out  of  sight,  to  consider  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  each  party. 

The  subject  treated  of  throughout  this  relation  is  no  less 
clear  than  important.  It  is  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Our 
adversaries  make  little  account  of  this  dispute,  being  always 
heard  to  say  that  we  must  come  to  the  main  point,  and  leave 
aside  as  an  unnecessary  formality  all  the  presumptions  drawn 
from  the  authority  of  the  Church  :  as  if  it  were  not  essentially 
the  main  point  to  examine  by  what  authority  and  what  means 
Jesus  Christ  would  have  Christians  resolve  themselves  on  the 
disputes  that  should  spring  up  in  his  Church.  Catholics  hold 
that  this  means  is  to  hear  the  Church  itself.  They  hold  that 
a  particular  member  ought  not  to  resolve  but  with  the  whole 
body,  and  that  he  hazards  all  when  he  resolves  any  other  way. 
They  hold  that,  to  know  in  what  Church  we  ought  to  abide, 
we  need  only  know  which  it  is  that  can  never  be  accused  of 
having  originated  in  separation ;  that  is  found  existing  before 
any  separation;  that  from  which  all  others  have  separated. 
Without  leaving  our  house,  our  very  parents  will  show  us  this 
Church.  "  Ask  thy  father  and  he  will  declare  to  thee;  thy 
elders,  and  they  will  tell  ihce."*  According  to  this  rule,  who- 
ever can  show  a  whole  Church,  a  whole  society  of  pastors  and 
people,  the  beginning  of  its  being,  and  any  time  during  which  it 
was  not,  has  at  once  convicted  it  of  not  being  a  Church  truly 
Christian.  This  is  our  pretension ;  and  we  do  not  deem  that 
this  question  regards  a  mere  formality.  We  maintain  that 
It  concerns  a  fundamental  article  contained  in  these  words  of 
the  creed,  "  I  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  an  article, 
besides,  of  such  importance,  that  it  carries  with  it  the  decision 
of  all  the  rest.  But  as  this  point  is  decisive,  so  it  is  clear;  and 
it  cannot  be  long  spoken  of  but  one  side  or  other  will  show  its 
weakness.  To  speak  more  correctly,  when  the  least  instructed 
Catholic  engages  with  a  Protestant  on  this  point,  the  Protestant, 
how  able  or  subtle  soever,  will  find  himself  reduced,  not  always 
indeed  to  silence,  but  what  is  no  less  strong  than  silence  to  the 

•  *  Uft'it  xxxii.  7. 
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iittrrancf,  \\\\vu  Uc  sliall  a::cmr»:  to  ?r:eak.  of  miL.fest  absurd- 

T'li-i  u:h  the  rn^r.  Iicr.-^  ul*li  M.  (  '.jle,  •  urr'v  •\r?-.;::h  tic 
»'t'  »•*':  i>r  Ills  caiix! ;  itn  it  v.:..  .ip:  ►•;;■  *.  *>:  :.r.    . v. r *-•-•?: J  ::  w:-li 

•.  J.  'w.wA  liiiii;  lor  I  ki:u\v  w  11:11  .>:.  Ta^l  v.riies  ooncen/.o^ 
^•.  .•  5  li.Nr.Mr-^rs.  iJut,  alter  ail.  we  rr.u^:  r-jcliv  *it,  Tulti 
i.i  -i'/i  a  luainlrsi  victory.  M.  Ciaudu's  aJiii'.s>ion<  ruin  ins 
v.i.-.^v'.  riio  uistances  uhcrc  he  iciiiained  without  an  aiiswer 
/».v    :•  !i*t*,.i  HUi*h  as  allowed  of  none. 

V::  •  :.»  list*  eiul  ii  may  nut  he  said  1  a>scri  iviiat  I  nleascor 
\'\.  I  ;:.n\  di'^^uv  what  1  erewliiie  disclaimed — to  be  believed 
vv.  v:\  own  worii,--lwo  ihin.irs  will  show,  whatever  opinion 
!••  *.%  '\'  Iv.ul  oi'  me,  ihat  on  ihis  point  I  must  necessarily  be  be- 
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V  V-      >     ^,  '".Ml,  relyino:  on  the  force  of  iruih.  and  the  pro- 
»     h  .  *.  \\:..>  said  **  I  will  j»:ivc  vou  a  mouth  and  wisdom 
w  \ .'.  •    '.J.Xirsans  shall  not  he  able  to  resist  and  arains^iv,"* 

w  •  ^  •.  ^!.  1  '.'..i.io -ii.iil  say  thai  he  did  not  acknowit!dge  what 
I  ••  •■  V  ••  '.  \  "\  .«\i^«^  in  the  recital  of  the  conference,  I  eo- 
;;•;.•  •^  ^.'  I  ^.\-.'r.i  i-onlerencc  to  diaw  airain  from  him  the 

H.I '.  *  •  x".M\  .iii^-v'.'.:  -.  ar.d  wherevei  he  shall  say  that  he  was 
\-  ^  u  •  ;.'  .\  ^A.:.  I  w  ill,  without  anv  other  arirumeni  than 
s.-.x"  '  .  •»  k'  •■-  "va: .;  a':vailv,  ibrcc  him  to  answers  so  nMni- 
?,H  \  .'. '-..x'.  •  .■:  t  \t  r\  r.ian  oi'  jrood  sense  shall  acknowlnise 
\',x  .»  -N  •  .  i. .'.  >.U: :  \\^v.:".d  have  been  better  than  to  have 
r\.w..'  '..^ '  ^  •"•  ^*  *'•  .t>i  i»  >hould  be  said  (for  in  an  ail'air 
\  y.  ^\*"sC  ;>  '  ;'  sa'.\a:  vMi  o\  souls,  we  must,  as  much  as  may 
b  '.  v'  ^*  a  •  r\x*v\  /•"  ;i\  .vMiU  lest  then,  once  more,  it  should  be 
si  ;  .  a.  ^l  t  k:.';^  :\\  anu*  uivolved  in  these  embarrassments 
!»\  s,»  •.*  :  M^av.i  !.-'^m\  I,  on  the  contrary,  aHirm  that  this 
a.**  \- '.' . '  •*  ^  *  ■  '•.i".vi.;  to  our  cause,  that  there  is  no  minister, 
!:o  »\\  .'■,!•*  '''.\-''  *i^Mu\hitt  tuu>t  in  the  same  manner  sink 
u.-vi  •:  •.'.•  X.'  a.;..:.!.*^.  \V  liosoever  will  moke  trial  of  it, 
w,.:  st-r  :  a:  ti-.-i  >  so  *  It*  iMoinise.  And  should  it  be  alleged 
I'M'.  I  r :■»•>. .!:n*  !.'o  '•^^•'l  on  mv  strena:th,  now  that  I  examine 
m\<t;i  i::  t!:e  i'tv<;'iu\*  o:"  (ioil,  if  such  a  presumption  had 
nude  me  Mvak.  I  \\0!:'d  iii>own  all  1  have  said.  Instead  of 
pi\Mn!sin^  m\se:r  ar.\  a.i\an:ac:o,  I  should  esteem  myself  already 
v«imiuisheil  l»\  tui^^jr^-  on'v  to  mv  own  arm  and  mv  own  wea- 
pons,  and  lar  iVoni  di':\:s«;;-  the  stroniT,  as  David  did,t  '  should 
rank  m\self  amonc  ilii^se  ot  whom  the  same  David  singes,  ^'that 
Uic  arixnvs  of  olrMdren   have   pierced   them,  and   their  own 
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tonnes,  too  weak  to  defend  them,  are  in  fide  turned  against 
themselves."* 

The  instruction  which  1  offer  to  the  "  Reformed"  generally, 
I  particularly  offer  to  those  of  the  dioce&s  of  Meaux,  whom, 
above  alt  the  rest,  it  is  my  duty  to  have  a  care  for.  To 
those  that  shall  rei'use  this  Christian  instruction,  no  less  peace- 
able, fraternal  and  paternal,  than  conclusive  and  decisive,  I 
will  say,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  with  sorrow  and  groaning, 
there  being  no  comfort  for  the  loss  of  one^s  children  and  breth- 
ren, I  am  clear  from  the  blood  of  them  all.t 

This  is  the  first  thing  that  will  show  that  I  impute  nothing 
to  M.  Claude  in  order  to  give  myself  any  advantage.  The 
Meeond  is,  that  M.  Claude  himself,  in  the  midst  of  what  he 
alleges  against  me,  and  throughout  all  the  turns  he  gives  our 
dispute,  still  acknowledges  in  substance  what  was  at  issue  be- 
tween us,  or  else  shifts  it  off  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  shows 
that  he  cannot  entirely  disown  it.  But  this  will  be  better  un- 
derstood upon  reading,  after  the  instructions  and  the  conference, 
the  reflections  I  make  on  M.  Claude^s  treatise. 

Some  attention  is.  requisite  to  follow  the  whole  train  of  these 
instructions  ;  for,  whatever  facility  it  has  pleased  God  to  allow 
us  in  a  matter  in  which  he  discloses  to  the  most  ignorant  as 
well  as  to  the  most  learned  the  way  of  salvation,  yet  he 
would  not  discharge  any  one  of  the  attention  he  is  capable  of; 
and  since  the  following  discourses  have  their  rise  from  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  articles  of  my  Exposition,  the  read- 
ing of  these  two  articles,^  which  will  but  take  up  half  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  all  this  work, 
though  I  hope,  however,  that  it  is  of  itself  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible. 

Besides,  the  reading  of  them  will  not  be  unuseful  to  Catho- 
lics, who,  ordinarily,  give  too  little  attention  to  books  of  con- 
troversy. Grounded  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  careful  to  study  works  by  which  their  faith  would 
be  confirmed,  and  in  which  they  would  find  means  of  reclaim- 
ing those  that  err.  It  was  not  so  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church : 
the  treatises  of  controversy  written  by  the  fathers  were  sought 
afler  by  all  the  faithful.  Conversation  being  one  of  the  means 
proposed  to  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  gaining  unbelievers  and 
bringing  back  the  erring,  every  one  endeavored  to  render  his 
profitable  and  edifying  by  such  reading.  The  truth  insinuated 
itself  by  so  gentle  a  means,  and  conversation  won  those  whom 
a  premeditated  dispute  would  perhaps  but  have  irritated.    But 

*  Pv.bnii.8»9.  •       t  Actszx.  26.  {  Page  208,  Baltimore  edit.  18mo. 
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to  the  end  our  controversial  works  may  be  read  as  those  of  the 
fathers  were,  let  us  endeavor  to  fill  them,  as  the  fathers  did,  not 
only  with  exact  and  sound  doctrine,  but  also  with  piety  and 
charity  ;  and  let  us,  as  much  as  we  can,  correct  the  dryness, 
not  to  say  the  sourness,  which  is  too  often  found  in  such  books. 


CONFERENCE 


WITH 


M.   CLAUDE, 
lUintBttr    of    tfijartnton. 


CONCERMNO  THE 


AUTHORITY    OF    THE    CHURCH 


SECTION  I. 
Preparation  for  the  conferetice  and  particular  instruction. 

Mademoiselle  De  Duras,  being  in  some  doubt  about  her 
religion,  caused  me  to  be  asked  by  several  persons  of  rank 
whether  I  were  willing  to  confer  with  M.  Claude  in  her  pre- 
sence ?  I  answered  that  I  would  most  willingly  do  so  if  I  saw 
that  such  a  conference  was  necessary  for  her  salvation.  She 
afterwards,  through  the  medium  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu, 
invited  me  to  come  to  Paris  on  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1678,  and  to  enter  into  conference  the  next  day  with  this 
minister  on  the  point  that  she  would  specify  to  me.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  specifying  it  that  she  wished  to  see  me  before 
the  conference.  Having  called  on  her  on  the  day  appointed, 
she  acquainted  me  that  the  point  she  desired  to  have  discussed 
with  her  minister  was  that  of  Church  Authority,  which  seemed 
to  her  to  include  the  whole  controversy.  She  appeared  to  me 
not  likely  to  come  to  a  resolution  without  this  conference,  so 
that  I  judged  it  absolutely  necessary. 

I  told  her  she  had  indeed  good  reason  to  lay  the  principal, 
and  indeed  the  whole  stress  on  this  article,  which,  in  fact,  in- 
volved the  decision  of  all  the  rest,  as  she  herself  had  observed ; 
and  I  took  occasion  to  impress  her  yet  more  deeply  with  the 
importance  of  the  question.    It  is,  I  observed,  an  ordinary  boast 
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of  your  ministers  that  they  cannot  be  denied  to  admit  the  fun- 
damentals of  belief.  They  say  that  we  believe  all  they  be- 
lieve, but  tliat  tliey  believe  not  all  we  believe.  Their  meaning 
in  this  is,  that  they  have  kept  all  the  fundamentals  of  faith, 
and  rejected  only  what  we  have  added  to  them.  They  draw 
tiience  a  great  advantage,  and  pretend  that  their  doctrine  is  se- 
cure and  indisputable.  Mademoiselle  De  Duras  remembered 
very  well  having  often  heard  them  speak  to  this  effect  I  will 
make,  proceeded  I,  hut  one  remark  upon  this,  which  is, — that, 
far  iVoni  conceding  that  they  believe  all  the  fundamentals  of 
faith,  wc  show  that  there  is  one  article  of  the  creed  they  do 
not  believe,  which  is  that  of  the  universal  Church.  It  is  true 
they  orally  profess,  "  I  believe  the  Catholic  (or  universal) 
Church,^^  as  Arians,  Macedonians,  and  Socinians  say  with  the 
mouth,  ^^  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.''  But 
as  we  are  warranted  in  charging  them  with  not  believing  these 
articles,  because  they  believe  them  not  as  they  ought,  nor  ac- 
cording to  their  true  sense,  so  if  we  show  the  "  Reformed" 
that  they  believe  not  as  they  ought  the  article  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  wc  may  truly  say  that  they,  in  fact,  reject  an  import- 
ant article  of  the  creed. 

Mademoiselle  Dc  Duras  had  read  my  treatise  of  the  Expo- 
sition of  Catholic  Faith.  She  told  me  she  remembered  having 
seen  something  in  it  like  to  what  I  now  said  ;  but  I  answered 
that  in  that  treatise  my  intention  had  been  to  treat  matters  very 
briefly,  and  that  it  was  fit  that  they  should  be  stated  to  her 
somewhat  more  amply. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  then,  said  I  to  her,  what  is  meant 
by  this  expression,  "Catholic  or  universal  Church:"'  and  in 
ex|)lanation,  1  began  to  lay  lor  my  ground  that  in  the  creed, 
which  had  for  its  object  a  simple  declaration  of  the  faith,  this 
term  must  be  taken  in  its  most  proper  and  most  natural  signifi- 
cation, and  such  as  is  most  usual  among  Christians.  Now  all 
Christians  by  the  name  of  Church  understand  a  society  profess- 
ing to  believe  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  govern  itself  by 
his  word.  If  this  society  makes  this  profession,  it  is  conse- 
quently visible. 

On  the  fact  of  this  being  the  proper  and  natural  signification 
of  the  word  ''  Church,"  of  its  being  the  import  known  by  every 
one  and  used  in  common  discourse,  I  desired  no  other  witnesses 
than  the  Reformed  themselves.  WJien  they  speak  of  their 
Church  prayers,  of  Church  discipline,  of  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
of  the  pastors  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  they  mean  not  the 
prayers  of  the  predestinate,  nor  their  discipline,  nor  their  faith, 
but  the  prayers,  faith,  and  discipline  of  all  the  faithful  asseoi- 
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bled  in  the  external  society  of  God's  people.  When  they  say 
that  a  man  edifies  the  Church,  or  that  he  scandalizes  the  Church, 
that  they  receive  one  into  the  Church,  or  exclude  one  out  of 
the  Church,  all  this  is  undoubtedly  understood  of  the  external 
society  of  God's  people.  Thus  they  explain  it  in  the  form  of 
baptism  when  they  say  they  are  going  to  receive  the  child 
''into  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church,-'  and  when, 
accordingly,  they  oblige  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  ''  to 
instruct  the  little  one  in  the  doctrine  received  by  God's  people 
as  it  is,"  say  they,  ''  summarily  comprised  in  the  confession  of 
faith  which  we  all  have ;''  and,  again,  when,  in  their  Church 
prayers,  they  supplicate  God  ''  to  deliver  all  his  Churches  from 
the  jaws  of  ravening  wolves."  And  yet  more  expressly  in  the 
confession  of  faith,  article  xxv.,  when  they  say  *'  that  the  or- 
der of  the  Church  which  was  established  by  Jesus  Christ  must 
be  sacred,  and  thcrcfoi*e  that  the  Church  cannot  subsist  if  there 
be  not  therein  pastors  having  the  charge  to  teach."  And,  in 
article  xxvi., ''  that  none  ought  to  draw  aside,  but  that  all  to- 
gether ought  to  keep  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
submitting  to  the  common  instruction."  And,  in  fme,  in  article 
xxvii.,  'Mhat  wx  must  carefully  discern  which  is  the  true 
Church  ;  and  that  it  is  the  company  of  the  faithful  which  agree 
to  follow  the  word  of  God,  ana  the  pure  religion  thereon  de- 

Emding."  Whence  they  conclude,  article  xxviii.,  "  that  where 
od^s  word  is  not  received,  nor  any  profession  made  of  subjec- 
tion thereunto,  and  where  there  is  no  use  of  the  sacraments, 
one  cannot,  properly  speaking,  judge  there  is  a  Church."  It 
is  evident  by  all  these  passages,  and  by  the  common  practice  of 
the  ''  Reformed,"  that  the  proper,  natural,  and  generally  used 
signification  of  the  word  Church  is  this — the  external  society 
of  God's  people,  amongst  whom  though  there  be  found  some 
hypocrites  and  reprobates,  "  their  malice,"  say  they,  "cannot 
efface  the  title  of  the  Church,"  article  xxviii.  That  is,  hypo- 
crites mixed  in  the  external  society  of  God's  people  cannot 
take  from  it  the  title  of  the  true  Church,  provided  it  be  vested 
with  these  exterior  marks,  "  the  profession  of  God's  word,  and 
the  use  of  the  sacraments,"  as  is  said  in  article  xxviii.  This  is 
the  acceptation  of  the  word  Church,  when  we  speak  simply, 
naturally,  and  properly,  without  wrangle  or  cavil;  and  if  this 
be  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  have  reason  to  say 
that  it  was  in  this  sense  the  apostles  made  use  of  it  in  their 
creed,  where  the  most  ordinary  and  simple  style  was  to  be 
adopted,  the  object  being  to  embrace  in  few  words  the  con- 
fession of  the  fundamentals  of  belief. 

In  fact,  it  has  become  usual  in  the  common  discourse  of  all 
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Christians  to  denote  this  external  society  of  God^s  people  by 
this  word  Church.    When  they  mean  to  speak  of  the  society 
of  the  predestinate,  they  express  themselves  accordingly,  and 
say  the  Church  of  the  predestinate :  when   by  this  woid  is 
meant  the  '•  Assenihly  and  Church  of  the  first-born  which  are 
written  in  heaven,"  it  is  expressly  named,  as  we  see  in  St.  Paul.* 
He  lierc  takes  the  word  Church  in  a  more  unusual  signification, 
for  "  the  city  of  llie  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  where 
is  a  company  of  many  thousands  of  angels,  and  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,"  that  is,  for  heaven,  where  the  holy  souls 
are  gathered  together ;  and  therefore  he  adds  a  word  to  mark 
out  this   Church  : — it  is  "  the  Churcli  of  the  first-born,"  who 
have  preceded  their  brethren  into  glory.     But  when  we  use 
the!word  Church  without  any  addition,  the  common  practice  of 
all  Christians,  not  excepting  the  *'  Reformed"  themselves,  takes 
it  to  signify  the  assembly,  the  society,  the  communion  of  those 
that  confess  the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ     And  whence 
proceeds  this  custom  of  all  Cliristians  but  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ? — where,  in  fact,  we  see  the  word  Church  taken  com- 
monly in  this  sense ;  so  that  this  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the 
ordinary  and   natural  signification  of  the  word.     The  word 
eccksia  (which  we  render  Church)  originally  signifies  an  as- 
sembly, and  was  principally  assigned  to  the  assemblies  here- 
tofore held  by  the  people  for  the  discussing  of  public  afiairs. 
And  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  d 
the  Acts,  when  the  people  of  Ephesus  gathered  in  fury  against 
St.  Paul — ''The  assembly  (ecclcsia)  was   confused."      And 
again :  "  If  ye  inquire  after  any  other  matter,  it  may  be  de- 
cided in  a  lawful  assembly"  (ecclcsia).     And  in  fine  :  "  When 
he  had  said  these  things,  he  dismissed  the  assembly"  (ecclesi- 
am).t     This  was  the  use  of  the  word  ecclcsia  (Church)  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  the  heathens.     The  Jews  and  Christians  after- 
wards made  use  of  it  to  signify  the  assembly,  the  society,  the 
community  of  God's   people  which   professes  to  serve   him. 
Every  one  is  aware  of  that  famous  version  of  the  Seventy, 
who  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  some  ages  before 
the  coniinj^  of  Jesus  Christ :  out  of  above  fifty  passages  where 
this  word  is  found  to  be  made  use  of  in  their  translation,  there  is 
not  any  one  in  which  it  is  otherwise  taken  than  for  some  visible 
assembly,  and  very  few  in  which  it  is  not  taken  for  the  exter- 
nal society  of  God's  people.     In  this  sense  also  St.  Stephen 
makes  use  of  it  when  he  says  that  "  Moses  was  in  the  Church 
in  the  wilderness  with  the  Angel  which  spake  to  him:"J  call- 

•  Ilrb.  xii..TI.  t  AcN  xi\.  y-i.  3J»,  10.  ♦  Act?  vii.  .*)'?. 
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iiig  by  this  name,  Church,  according  to  the  usage  received 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  visible  society  of  God's  people.  Christ- 
ians took  this  word  from  tlic  Jews,  and  kept  it  in  the  same 
sense,  using  it  to  signify  the  assembly  of  those  that  confessed 
Jesus  Christ  and  made  profession  of  his  doctrine. 

This  is  what  is  simply  called  the  Cliurch,  or  the  Church  of 
God  and  Jesus  Christ;  and  out  of  more  than  a  hundred  pas- 
sages where  this  word  is  made  use  of  in  the  New  Testament, 
there  are  scarce  two  or  tiiree  where  this  signification  is  con- 
tested by  the  ministers ;  and  even  in  the  places  where  they  do 
contest  it,  it  is  manifest  they  do  so  without  reason.  For  exam- 
ple, they  will  not  allow  this  text  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  says 
that  Jesus  Christ  presented  to  himself  a  ^^  glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  should  be 
holy  ^and  without  blemish;^'*  this  text,  I  say,  they  will  not 
allow  to  be  understood  of  the  visible  Church,  nor  even  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  because  the  Church,  so  considered,  far  from 
being  without  blemish,  stands  in  daily  need  of  this  prayer — 
"  forgive  us  our  sins,"  Now  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  to 
affirm  that  this  glorious  and  spotless  Church  is  not  the  visible 
Church  is  manifestly  to  contradict  the  apostle.  For  see  of 
what  Church  St.  Paul  speaks,  it  is  of  that  ^^  which  Jesus  Christ 
loved,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  cleans- 
ing it  by  the  laver  of  water  in  the  word  of  life.''t  This  Church, 
washed  in  water  and  puiiticd  by  baptism;  this  Church,  sancti- 
fied by  the  word  of  life — whether  that  of  preaching,  or  that 
which  is  made  use  of  in  the  sacraments; — this  Church  is  with- 
out doubt  the  visible  Church.  The  holy  society  of  the  predes- 
tinate is  not  excluded  from  it :  God  forbid.  They  are  the  most 
noble  part  of  it ;  but  they  are  comprised  in  this  aggregate. 
They  are  there  instructed  by  the  word,  they  are  there  purified 
by  baptism ;  and  often  also  some  of  the  reprobate  are  employed 
in  these  mini.straiions.  In  this  Scripture  passage,  therefore, 
the  predestinate  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  making  a  body 
apart,  but  as  constituting  the  fairest  and  most  noble  portion  of 
this  external  society :  it  is  this  society  which  the  apostle  calls 
the  Church.  Jesus  Christ  without  doubt  loves  it,  for  he  has 
given  it  baptism  ;  he  shed  his  blood  to  gather  it  together ;  there 
IS  no  one  either  called,  or  justified,  or  baptized,  in  this  Church, 
who  is  not  called,  justified,  and  baptized  in  the  name  and  by 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  Church  is  glorious,  because 
she  publicly  glorifies  God,  because  she  declares  to  all  the 
csrth  the  glory  of  the  gospel  and  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.    This 

'  Eph.  V.  27.  1  Ibid. 
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Church  is  holy,  because  she  ever  steadily  and  invariably  teaches 
the  holy  doctrine  which  continually  brings  forth  saints  in  her 
unity.  This  Churcl)  has  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle,  because  she 
has  neither  error  nor  any  evil  maxim ;  and  moreover  because 
she  instructs  and  holds  in  her  bosom  the  elect  of  God;  who, 
though  sinners  on  earth,  find  in  her* communion  external  means 
to  purify  themselves,  so  that  they  shall  one  day  come  in  a  most 
perfect  slate  before  Jesus  Christ. 

This  perhaps  is  tlie  only  passage  in  which  it  may  with  some 
show  of  probability  be  alleged  that  the  word  Church,  taken 
simply,  signifies  any  thing  else  than  the  external  society  of 
God^s  people  :  and  yet  you  see  how  clear  it  is  that  it  ought  to 
be  understood  as  the  rest. 

But  should  this  passage,  and  two  or  three  more,  have  a  sig- 
nification eitiier  doubtful,  or  even  difl'erent  from  this,  yet  all  the 
remainder  are  conformable  to  it.  For  what  is  there  more  fre- 
quent than  such  expressions  as  these, — that  we  are  to  edify  the 
Church,  that  the  Church  has  been  persecuted,  that  God  is 
praised  in  the  midst  of  the  Church,  that  she  is  saluted,  that  she 
is  visited,  that  there  arc  pastors  and  bishops  established  to  gov- 
ern her,  and  other  like,''^  the  number  of  which  is  infinite?  It 
cannot  then  be  denied  that  this  is  the  ordinary  signification  of 
the  word  Church,  and  consequently  that  in  which  it  was  to  be 
taken  in  so  plain  a  confession  of  faith  as  is  the  apostles'  creed. 
In  this  sense  was  it  taken  by  a  whole  great  council,  the  first  a 
and  holiest  of  all  the  universal  councils,  when  condemning 
Arius  it  pronounced  in  this  manner,  ''  The  holy  Catholic  and 
apostolic  Church  anathematizes  all  those  who  say  that  the  Sod 
of  God  was  drawn  out  of  nothina:.''t  It  is  Jesus  Christ  himself 
who  taught  us  to  believe  tlie  Church  in  this  sense.  For  to 
found  his  Church  he  came  forth  from  the  invisible  bosom  of  his 
Father,  and  made  himself  visible  to  men :  he  assembled  about 
him  a  society  of  men  that  acknowledged  him  for  their  master. 
This  is  what  he  called  his  Church.  To  this  primitive  Church 
the  faithful  who  afterwards  believed  aggregated  themselves^ 
and  thence  sprang  the  Church  which  the  creed  terms  Catholic 
or  universal.  Jesus  Christ  used  the  word  Church  to  signify 
this  visible  society,  when  he  said  himself  we  must  hear  the 
Church — "  Tell  the  Church,"'  and  again  when  he  said,  "  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."J 

•  lCor.x.32;  xv.9;Heb.ii.  12,  fctc.       t  Conc.Nic.,Labbeii.27.  A.D.325. 
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Why,  said  I,  madam,  why  will  not  they  of  your  religion 
understand  here  by  the  word  Church,  the  society  of  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gospel,  since  it  is 
certain  that  this  society  is  in  efiect  the  true  Church,  against 
which  hell  could  never  prevail,  neither  when  it  instigated  ty- 
rants to  persecute  her  nor  when  it  hired  false  teachers  to  cor- 
rupt her?  Hell  will  not  prevail  against  the  predestinate,  it  is 
certain ;  for  if  it  cannot  prevail  against  this  external  society, 
with  much  greater  reason  it  will  not  prevail  against  the  elect  of 
God,  who  are  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  part  of  this  Church. 
But  by  the  same  reason  that  it  cannot  prevail  against  the  elect, 
il  cannot  prevail  against  the  Church  which  teaches  them,  in 
which  they  confess  the  gospel  and  receive  the  sacraments.  It 
is  this  external  society,  in  which  the  elect  serve  God,  that 
we  ought  to  understand  by  the  word  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  admire  the  invincible  force  of  Jesus  Christ's  promises, 
who  has  so  invigorated  the  society  of  his  people,  though  weak 
in  comparison  with  the  infidels  that  encompassed  it  without, 
though  torn  by  heretics  who  divided  it  within,  that  there  has 
been  not  so  much  as  a  single  moment  in  which  this  Church  has 
not  been  seen  by  the  whole  earth. 

But  the  ^^  Reformed"  have  not  dared  to  retain  this  natural 
sense  of  the  gospel ;  for,  that  they  might  establish  themselves, 
they  have  been  forced  to  say  in  their  Confession  of  Faith,  arti- 
cle xxxi.,  ^'  That  the  state  of  the  Church  was  interrupted,  and 
that  it  was  needful  to  raise  it  up  anew,  because  it  was  in  ruin 
and  desolation.'^  In  fact,  when  their  Church  was  set  up,  it  en- 
tered not  into  communion  with  any  other  Church  then  existing 
on  earth ;  but  was  formed  by  breakini^  with  all  the  Christian 
Churches  which  were  in  the  world.  They  have  not  then  the 
consolation  which  Catholics  have,  of  seeing  Jesus  Christ^s  pro- 
mise visibly  accomplished  and  maintained  during  so  many  ages. 
They  cannot  show  a  Church  which  has  ever  been  since  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  build  it  on  the  rock ;  and,  to  save  his  word,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  Church  of  the  predestinate, 
which  neither  themselves  nor  any  one  can  show.  Now  Jesus 
Christ  intended  to  exhibit  something  striking  and  clear  when 
he  said  that  his  Church,  despite  the  opposition  of  hell,  should 
be  always  invincible ;  he  would,  I  say,  exhibit  something  clear 
and  resplendent,  which  might  serve,  in  all  ages,  for  a  sensible 
and  palpable  assurance  of  the  immutable  certainty  of  his  pro- 
mises. And,  in  fact,  let  us  consider  when  he  spoke  this  word : 
"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church, 
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and  the  gates  of  hell  sliall  not  prevail  against  it''*  It  was 
when,  after  asking  his  apostles,  "Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?" 
Peter  in  the  name  of  them  all  answered  him, "  Thou  art  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  livinir  God."  Upon  this  illustrious  confession  of 
faiili,  which  ilcsh  and  hlood  liad  not  dictated,  hut  the  heavenly 
Father  had  levealed  to  Peter  ;  upon  this  illustrious  confession 
of  laith,  I  say,  are  founded  both  St.  Peter^s  dignity  and  the 
Church's  immovable  iirmness.  This  Church,  which  confesses 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  tiue  Son  of  God,  is  that  against  which 
hell  shall  never  prevail,  and  which  shall  subsist  witliout  inter- 
ruption, despite  all  the  etl'orts  and  artifices  of  the  devil.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  clearly  that  the  Church  of  which  Jesus  Christ 
speaks  in  this  place  is  a  confessing  Church,  a  Church  that  pub- 
lishes the  faith,  and  consequently  an  external  and  visible  Church. 
And  mark  what  he  adds  :  '^  And  1  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kinirdom  of  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  od 
earth,  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  Whatever  is  to 
be  understood  by  these  words,  whether  preaching  or  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  or  the  ministry  of  priests  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance  as  Catholics  understand  them,  it  is  certain,  at  any  rate, 
that  here  is  an  exterior  ministry  given  to  this  Church.  It  is 
then  this  Church  which  confesses  the  faith,  and  confesses  it 
principally  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter ;  it  is  this  Church  which 
uses  the  ministry  of  the  krys;  it  is  she  that  sliall  always  be 
on  earth,  hell  never  bein«»:  able  to  prevail  against  her. 

And  because  Jesus  Christ  intended  that  she  should  always 
visiblv  su!)sist,  he  invested  lier  wiih  discernible  marks  which 
are  always  to  continue;  for  se(i  how  he  sends  his  apostles,  and 
what  he  says  to  them  at  his  ascendin:^  into  heaven:  "•  Go,  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizins:  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  thini^rs  wliatso(^ver  I  have  commanded  you, 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  consummation  of 
the  world  ;''t  leaching  witli  you,  baptizing  with  you,  instruct- 
ing with  you,  n\y  faithful,  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
liave  commanded;  consequently,  exercising  with  you  in  my 
Church  an  external  ministry.  It  is  with  you,  it  is  with  those 
that  shall  succeed  you,  it  is  with  the  society  assembled  under 
their  guidance  that  I  shall  be,  from  this  present,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world  ;  always,  without  interruption,  for 
there  shall  not  be  any  one  moment  in  which  I  will  abandon 

•  M:itt.  yvi.  IS.  \   Vatt.  xxviii.  19.  20. 
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you ;  and  though  absent  in  body,  I  will  be  always  present  by 
my  Holy  Spirit. 

In  consequence  of  this  word,  St.  Paul  also  tells  us  that  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry  shall  last,  without  discontinuance,  till 
the  general  resurrection  :  '^  He  that  descended  is  the  same  that 
ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things ; 
and  he  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evan- 
gelists, and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  Ihe  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come  into  the  unity  of  the  faith  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;"''  that  is 
to  say,  until  we  have  attained  the  perfection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
glorified  in  body  and  soul ;  this  is  the  term  which  God  has  set 
to  the  ecclesiastical  ministry. 

The  Reformed  will  not  allow  the  visible  Church  to  be  that 
which  is  called  Jesus  Christ^s  body ;  what  is  then  that  body 
*'  where  God  has  established  some  apostles,  some  prophets, 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers  ?''  Which  is  that  body  where 
God  has  placed  several  members  and  differcut  graces,  ^^  the 
grace  of  ministering,  the  grace  of  teaching,  the  grace  of  ex- 
hortation and  consolation,  the  grace  of  ruling  ?"t  Which,  I 
say,  is  that  body,  if  it  be  not  the  visible  Church?  But  that 
which  makes  the  lleformed  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  much  recommended  in  the  Scripture, 
can  be  the  visible  Church,  is  their  being  constrained  to  say 
that  the  visible  church  sometimes  ceases  to  be  on  earth,  and 
they  recoil  from  asserting  that  Jesus  Christ's  body  is  not  always, 
for  fear  of  implying  that  Jesus  Christ  dicth  again. 

It  is  then,  unquestionably,  this  assembly  of  pastors  and  peo- 

Ele,  it  is  this  Church,  composed  of  so  many  different  members, 
y  whom  so  many  holy  ministries  are  outwardly  exercised ;  it 
is  this  that  is  called  ^'  Jesus  Christ^s  body  ;^'  it  was  to  this 
body,  assembled  under  the  ministry  of  pastors,  that  he  said  at 
his  ascending  into  heaven,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you,  even  unto  the 
consummation  of  the  world.^^  He  then  that  descended  is  the 
same  that  ascended,  to  the  end  he  might  fill  all  things;  heaven 
by  his  person  and  his  visible  presence,  earth  by  his  spirit 
and  his  invisible  assistance,  both  the  one  and  the  other  by  his 
truth  and  his  word.  And  it  was  to  continue  (when  ascending 
into  heaven)  this  assistance  promised  to  his  Church,  that  he 
placed  some  apostles,  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and 
teachers ;  an  establishment  which  must  last  till  the  work  of  God 

'  Kph.  iv.  r)~13.  t  Rom.  xii.  4— S. 
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be  cntirtfly  accomplished,  until  we  be  all  perfect  men,  and  til) 
the  whole  body  of  the  Church  have  attained  to  the  fulness  and 
perfection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  Jesus  Christ's  work  is  everlasting  on  earth :  the  Church, 
founded  on  the  confession  of  the  faith,  shall  always  abide,  and 
always  conless  the  lailli;  her  ministry  shall  be  everlasting ;  she 
shall  bind  and  loose  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  hell  never 
being  able  to  hinder  her ;  she  shall  never  discontinue  the 
teaching  of  nations  ;  the  sacraments,  that  is,  the  exterior  live- 
ries with  which  she  is  clad,  shall  last  for  ever.  "  Teach  and 
bapti/.e  nations,  and  I  am  with  you  alwa3's.  As  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  shall  show  the  death  of  the 
Lord  until  he  come.^"*  With  the  Lord's  supper  shall  last  the 
confession  of  the  faith ;  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  and  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  communion  of  the  faithful  amongst  them- 
selves and  with  Jesus  Cliiist,  until  such  time  as  Jesus  Christ 
come :  the  duration  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ministry  has  no  other  limits. 

It  is  then  not  barely  the  society  of  the  predestinate  that 
shall  subsist  for  ever ;  it  is  the  visible  body  in  which  the  pre- 
destinate are  included,  which  preaches  to  them,  which  teaches 
them,  and  which  regenerates  them  by  baptism,  which  nourishes 
them  by  the  eucharist,  which  administers  to  them  the  keys, 
which  governs  and  keeps  them  united  under  discipline,  which 
forms  Jesus  Christ  in  them ; — it  is  this  visible  body  that  shall 
subsist  for  ever.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  in  the  apostles' 
creed,  where  the  grounds  of  the  faith  are  proposed  to  our  be- 
lief, we  are  at  the  same  time  taught  to  believe  in  the  Father, 
and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  believe  the  holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  communion  of  saints — an  inward 
communion  by  charity,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  who  animates  us, 
true ;  but  at  the  same  time  also  an  outward  communion  in  the 
sacraments,  in  the  confession  of  faith,  and  in  all  the  outward 
ministry  of  the  Church. 

And  all  that  we  have  hitherto  said  is  included  in  this  form  : 
I  believe  the  universal  Church.  We  believe  her  at  all  times : 
she  then  always  subsists;  we  believe  her  at  all  times :  she  then 
always  teaches  the  truth. 

Your  ministeis  contend  that  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  the 
Church,  that  is,  to  believe  that  she  is,  and  another  to  give  be- 
lief (or  credence)  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  believe  all  her  de- 
cisions ;  but  this  is  a  frivolous  distinction.  He  who  believes 
that  the  Church  always  is,  believes  that  she  always  is  confess- 

•    I  Cor.  \i.  :?r, 
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ing  and  teaching  the  truth.  It  is  to  the  Church  which  con- 
fesses  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  promised  hell  should  not  pre- 
vail against  her;  the  truth  then  shall  never  fail  to  be  con- 
fessed in  her ;  and,  consequently,  in  believing  that  she  is,  we 
are  assured  she  is  always  credible.  In  fact,  the  retaining  some 
points  of  Jesus  Christ's  doctrine  is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
name  of  Church ;  for  then  Arians,  Pelagians,  Donatists,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Socinians  would  belong  to  the  Church :  they  do 
not,  however;  God  forbid  we  should  ascribe  the  name  of 
Church  to  such  a  Babel.  The  Church,  then,  must  not  only 
keep  some  truth,  she  must  keep  and  teach  all  truth,  else  she  is 
not  the  Church. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  draw  a  distinction  between  fundamen- 
tal articles  and  the  rest.  For  all  that  God  has  revealed  must 
be  retained ;  he  has  revealed  nothing  to  us  that  is  not  very  im- 
portant for  our  salvation.  ^^  I  am  the  Lord,  which  teacheth 
thee  profitable  things.''*  In  the  faith,  then,  which  the  Church 
teaches  must  be  found  the  fulness  of  divinely  revealed  truths  ; 
otherwise  she  is  no  longer  the  Church  which  Christ  established. 
That  individuals  may  be  ignorant  of  some  articles^  I  readily  ad- 
mit; but  the  Church  conceals  nothing  of  what  Jesus  Christ  has 
revealed  ;  and  therefore  the  faithful,  who  are  ignorant  of  cer- 
tain articles  in  particular,  confess  them,  nevertheless,  all  in 
general,  when  they  say,  I  believe  the  universal  Church. 

Here,  said  I,  is  this  Church  which  your  ministers  know  not 
They  teach  you  that  this  visible  and  outward  Church  may  cease 
to  be  upon  earth ;  they  teach  you  that  she  may  err  in  her  de- 
cisions; they  teach  you  that  to  believe  her  is  to  believe  men. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  manner  that  the  Church  is  proposed  to  us 
in  the  creed ;  it  is  there  proposed  to  us  to  believe  her,  as  we 
believe  in  the  Father,  and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  therefore  the  believing  of  the  Church  is  joined  with  the 
believing  of  the  three  divine  persons. 

These  things  having  been  said  at  intervals,  but  nearly  in  the 
order  here  set  down,  I  added  that  our  doctrine  on  this  point 
was  so  true,  that  the  "  Reformed,"  who  denied,  had  been  una- 
ble totally  to  reject  it.  That  is,  that  their  synods  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  shows  that  they  require,  as  well  as  we,  an  absolute 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  its  decrees. 
Here  I  showed  Mademoiselle  De  Duras  the  four  acts  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  which  I  have  taken  notice  of  in  the  Exposi- 
tion, article  xx.  She  had  read  them  there,  but  I  made  her  read 
them  in  the  very  book  of  the  "  Discipline." 

The  first  is  taken  out  of  the  fifth  chapter,  title  Consistories, 

*  Isaiah  xlviii.  17. 
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in  1578,  appointing  four  ministers  to  attend  a  convention,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  deliberate  upon  a  union  with  the  Lutherans, 
to  be  effected  by  drawing  up  ^profession  offadth  which  was  to 
be  used  by  all.  These  ministers  are  empowered  **  to  decide  all 
doctrinal  and  other  points  that  may  be  discussed,  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  profession  without  any  further  consultation  of  the 
Churches,  if  time  did  not  permit  them  to  do  so."  From  this 
act  I  infer ^two  things :  1st,  that  the  entire  synod  commit  their 
faith  to  four  individuals,  which  is  certainly  much  more  extraor- 
dinary than  that  an  individual  should  submit  to  the  whole 
Church ;  2d,  that  the  Reformed  Church  is  as  yet  very  doubtful 
of  its  confession  of  faith,  since  it  consents  that  changes  should 
be  made  in  it,  even  on  such  important  points  as  are  controverted 
between  them  and  the  Lutherans,  and  one  of  which  is  the  real 
presence.  If  the  Reformed  expected  the  Lutherans  to  adopt 
their  creed,  they  had  no  need  of  making  a  new  profession  of 
faith.  The  parties  therefore  must  have  supposed  that,  while 
both  adhered  to  their  respective  opinions,  a  c(nrfession  would  be 
drawn  up  to  which  they  would  both  subscribe ;  this  however 
could  not  be  effected  without  adding  or  suppressing  some  es- 
sential point  of  the  Profession  of  Faith  alreaay  taught  and  used 
as  containing  only  the  pure  word  of  God. 

Mademoiselle  De  Duras  acknowledged  that,  having  read  in 
my  treatise  these  acts  and  the  reflections  I  made  upon  them  (the 
same  that  I  had  just  offered),  she  knew  not  how  to  answer  the 
objections  that  occurred  to  her  mind,  and  that  for  this  reason 
she  wished  to  know  what  reply  would  be  made  by  M.  Claude, 
ID  relation  to  these  acts  and  other  difficulties  regarding  the 
authority  of  the  Church. 

1  observed  to  her  that,  although  the  members  of  her  persua- 
sion acted  as  if  they  admitted  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
be  infallible  and  incontestible,  they  however  denied  this  infalli- 
bility ;  and  1  added  that  it  was  a  uniform  maxim  of  her  reli- 
gpion,  that  any  individual,  no  matter  how  ignorant  he  may  be, 
was  obliged  to  believe  that  he  could  understand  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture better  than  all  councils  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Church  be- 
sides. She  appeared  to  be  struck  with  this  proposition ;  but  1 
moreover  observed  that  they  who  professea  her  religion  be- 
lieved something  still  more  extraordinary,  viz.,  that  there  is  a 
moment  when  a  Christian  is  under  the  necessity  of  doubting 
whether  the  Scripture  is  the  inspired  word  of  God;  whether  the 
gospel  is  true  or  fabulous;  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  an  impostor 
or  entitled  to  belief.  As  she  seemed  to  be  still  more  astonished 
at  this  remark,  I  assured  her  that  this  proposition  as  well  as  the 
other  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  which  her 
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the  ministers'  continuiog  to  allege  this  passage,  afler  Cardinal 
Du  Perron  had  given  it  so  decisive  an  answer.  As  to  what 
happened  in  Juda  itself,  I  would  yet  make  the  objection  stronger 
than  they  had  proposed  it,  by  considering  the  state  of  God's 
people  under  Achaz,*  who  shut  up  the  temple,  caused  Urias, 
the  priest  of  the  Lord,  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  filled  all  Jeru- 
salem with  abominations:  and  afterwards  under  Manasses,t 
whose  impieties  went  beyond  those  of  Achaz  :  but  to  show  that 
all  these  facts  were  irrelevant  to  the  question,  I  desired  them 
only  to  observe  that  Isaiah,  who  lived  during  all  the  reign  of 
Achaz,  notwithstanding  all  these  abominations  of  the  king,  of 
the  priest  Urias,  and  almost  all  the  people,  never  separated 
from  the  communion  of  Juda,  no  more  than  did  the  rest  of  the 
prophets  who  lived  at  the  same  time  and  at  various  other  pe- 
riods :  a  fact  which  shows  that  there  is  always  a  people  of  God, 
from  whose  communion  it  is  never  lawful  to  separate.  It  is 
written  also^  that,  in  the  days  of  Manasses,  God  spake  by  the 
mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  and  threatened  this  impious  king 
and  all  the  people.  But  these  prophets,  who  reprehended  and 
detested  the  impieties  of  this  people,  separated  not  from  the 
communion. 

And,  to  understand  matters  thoroughly,  we  must,  said  I,  con- 
sider the  constitution  of  the  ancient  people.  The  ancient  peo- 
ple had  this  peculiar  to  itself,  that  it  was  multiplied  by  carnal 
generation,  by  which  as  well  the  national  as  the  priestly  suc- 
cession was  kept  up ;  that  this  people  bore  in  their  flesh  the 
mark  of  the  covenant,  to  wit,  circumcision,  which  we  do  not 
read  to  have  ever  been  discontinued  ;  and  so,  though  the  priests 
and  almost  all  the  people  should  have  prevaricated,  the  state  of 
God's  people  subsisted  always  in  its  exterior  form,  whether 
they  would  or  not.  Nor  could  any  interruption  take  place  in 
the  priesthood,  which  God  had  settled  in  the  family  or  Aaron. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  new  people,  whose  outward  form  con- 
sists in  nothing  else  save  the  profession  of  Jesus  Christ's  doc- 
trine ;  so  that  if  the  confession  of  the  true  faith  should  be  ex- 
tinct for  only  one  moment,  the  Church,  which  has  no  succes- 
sion but  by  the  continuance  of  this  profession,  would  be  wholly 
extinct,  without  any  possibility  of  ever  reviving  either  in  its 
people  or  pastors  but  by  a  new  mission. 

I  added,  besides,  that  I  would  not  say  that  the  true  faith  and 
true  worship  of  God  had  been  wholly  abolished  in  the  people 
of  Israel,  so  that  God  had  no  more  any  true  servants  on  earth. 

♦  4  Kingp  XTi. ;    2  Chron.  xxviii.  t  4  Kingi  xxi. 

i  4  Kings  xxi.  10. 
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On  the  contrary,  I  found,  first,  that  it  was  clear  that,  notwith* 
standing  the  corruption,  God  still  reserved  to  himself  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  servants  who  had  no  share  in  idolatry.  For  if 
it  was  so  in  Israel  (which  was  schismatical  and  separated  from 
God^s  people),  as  God  himself  declared  to  Elias,  it  must  with 
far  greater  reason  have  been  so  in  Juda,  which  God  had  re- 
served to  himself,  for  the  perpetuating  of  his  people  and  king- 
dom till  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  When,  therefore,  declaring 
that  the  king  and  all  the  people  had  forsaken  God^s  law,  the 
Scripture  must  be  understood  to  speak  not  of  all  the  people 
without  exception,  but  of  a  great  part,  and  perhaps  of  the 
g^reatest  part ;  which  the  ministers  aid  not  deny :  secoiMlly,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  Grod's  servants  and  the  true  faith 
were  preserved  only  in  secret;  we  should  rather  say  that 
throuppbout  the  whole  of  the  ancient  people's  history,  the  true 
doctrine  had  always  been  conspicuous ;  for  there  was  always 
a  continued  succession  of  prophets,  who,  instead  of  adhering 
to  or  conniving  at  the  people^s  errors,  vigorously  denounced 
them ;  and  this  succession  was  so  unintermitted  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  hesitates  not  to  say,*  *'  that  God  rose  up  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  daily  admonished  the  people  by  the  mouth  of  bis  pro- 
phets ;''  the  most  forcible  expression  that  can  be  imagined  to 
show  that  the  true  faith  was  never  so  much  as  one  moment 
without  publication,  nor  the  people  without  warning.  And  for 
evidence  that  it  was  so  we  have  just  seen  how,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Achaz,  Isaiah  ceased  not  to  prophesy ;  and  un- 
der Manasses,  when  wickedness  seems  to  have  reached  its  cli- 
oux,  since  neither  the  penitence  of  that  king,  nor  the  holiness 
of  his  grandson  Josia,  could  revoke  the  sentence  passed  upon 
this  people,  God  always  remembering  the  abominations  of  Ma- 
nasses ;  in  this  time,  I  say,  we  have  seen  that  God  made  his 
prophets  speak,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  people  publicly 
followed  them  appears  in  the  fact  that  this  impious  prince 
^'  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood,'^  a  certain  sign  that  he 
found  a  great  resistance  to  his  idolatries.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  caused  Isaiah  to  be  put  to  death,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done  the  other  prophets  who  reprehended  them ;  and  this  say- 
ing is  preserved  in  ancient  tradition,  conformable  to  the  word 
of  our  Lord,  who  upbraids  the  Jews  with  '^  killing  the  pro- 
phets,'^ and  to  the  discourse  of  St.  Stephen,  who  says  that 
there  was  no  prophet  whom  they  did  not  persecute.^  These 
prophets  made  a  part  of  God's  people ;  these  prophets  kept  a 

*  2  Chren.  xxmri.  15 ;  Jer.  xi.  7 ;  xxv.  3,  4.  f  4  Kings  KXi.  16. 

t  Matt,  zxiii.  31,37.  ^  Acts  vii.  52. 
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considerable  part  of  the  priests  and  people  to  their  duty ;  these 
prophets,  who  confirmed  their  mission  by  visible*miracles,  hin- 
dered the  corruption  from  becoming  universal ;  and  whilst  a 
frightful  multitude,  and  perhaps  the  great  bulk  of  the  syna- 
gogue, were  drawn  into  idolatry,  they  kept  the  tradition  of  the 
truth  in  the  people  of  Israel. 

Ezechiel,  who  appeared  a  little  ader,  shows  it  when  he 
speaks  '^  of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Sadok  that 
kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
went  astray ;''  they,  proceeds  he,  ^'  shall  come  near  to  me  to 
minister  unto  me,  and  they  shall  stand  before  me  to  offer  unto 
me  the  fat  ^and  the  blood,  saith  the  Lord  God.'^*  This  succes- 
sion— not  only  of  the  flesh,  but  also  of  the  faith  and  the  minis- 
try— ^had  been  maintained  in  these  priests  and  Levites,  whom 
God's  grace  and  the  prophets'  preaching  had  kept  to  their  duty. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  God  never  made  this  ministry  of 
the  prophets  more  conspicuous  than  when  impiety  seemed  to 
have  gained  the  upper  hand ;  so  that  in  times  when  the  ordinary 
means  of  instructing  the  people  was  (not  destroyed  but)  ob- 
scured, God  prepared  extraordinary  and  miraculous  means. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  this  extraordinary  means,  to  wit, 
the  prophetical  ministry,  was,  before  the  captivity,  in  a  manner 
ordinary  with  God's  people,  where  the  prophets  constituted,  as 
it  were,  a  permanently  standing  class,  whence  God  continually 
drew  divine  men,  by  whose  mouth  he  spake  loudly  and  pub- 
licly to  all  his  people. 

Between  the  return  from  captivity  and  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ  there  was  no  more  any  public  and  lasting  idolatry.  We 
know  what  happened  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  but  we 
know  also  the  zeal  of  Mathathias  and  the  great  number  of  true 
believers  that  joined  his  house,t  and  the  splendid  victories  of 
Judas  Machabeus  and  his  brethren  :  under  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  profession  of  the  true  faith  continued  till  Jesus 
Christ.  At  last  the  Pharisees  infected  the  religion  and  wor- 
ship  with  many  superstitions.  As  the  corruption  was  about  to 
prevail  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  the  world. 

Until  his  coming,  religion  had  been  preserved ;  the  doctors 
of  the  law  had  many  pernicious  maxims  and  practices,  which 
gradually  crept  in  and  gained  ground  ;  they  became  common, 
but  they  were  not  become  dogmas  of  the  synagogue.  Where- 
fore Jesus  Christ  still  said,  "The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
sit  in  Moses'  chair :  all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  ob- 
serve, that  observe  and  do,  but  after  their  works  do  ye  not."} 

•  Ezech.  xliv.  15.  f  1  Mach.  ii.  t  Matt.  xxUl. 
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He  ceaaed  not  to  hoDor  the  minialr;  of 
lepers  to  them  according  to  the  directic 
quented  the  temple,  and,  whilBt  repr 
always  joined  to  the  communion  of  Qo 
of  the  puhlic  ministry. 

At  length  came  the  time  of  the  fall 
ancient  people,  foretold  by  the  Scripti 
the  synagogue  condemned  Jesus  Chris 
then  Jesut  Christ  had  appeared  ;  he  hi 
of  the  synagogue  to  gather  liis  Churc)] 
for  ever.  It  is  tlieii  mamfesl,  fint^  t) 
Tiuble  hody  of  God's  people,  continu 
succession,  from  the  communion  of  whi 
lawful  to  aeparate;    tecondly,  always 

Sriests,  and  priests  descended  from  A 
"om  Levi,  so  that  there  was  never  an 
np  people  in  an  extraordinary  mannei 
evident  that  the  true  faith  has  always 
and  that  no  one  moment  can  be  assigi 
sion  of  it  has  not  been  as  clear  as  the 
which  shows  how  much  they  are  dec 
to  keep  up  the  outward  state  of  the 
that  one  can  name  from  time  to  time  pr 
truth.  For  if  there  be  any  time  when 
has  ceased  in  the  Church,  her  conditior 
that  of  the  synagogue,  as  she  from  tha 
cession,  as  I  ercwhile  said. 

After  these  observations  on  my  side, 
passing  them  over  again;  and  in  the  me 
Roye  came  to  tell  us  that  M.  Claude  cc 
ence,  which,  if  I  pleased,  should  be  at 
o'clock. 


SI 


SECTION  II. 

The  Conference, 

I  WBNT  to  the  Countess  of  Roye's  house,  where  I  met  M. 
Claude.  We  began  by  mutual  civilities,  and  he  on  his  part 
testified  great  respect.  After  this  I  entered  upon  the  subject  by 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  four  acts,  transcribed  in  my 
book,  and  mentioned  above.  Having  in  few  words  stated  the 
difficulty  as  it  is  proposed  in  the  Exposition,  and  as  I  had  laid 
it  open  to  Mademoiselle  De  Duras,  I  added  that  M.  Claude 
ought  to  be  the  more  prepared  to  answer  it,  as  what  I  said 
was  not  at  all  new  to  him,  since  in  all  appearance  the  treatise 
of  the  Exposition  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  that,  in  a  dis- 
cussion like  the  present,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  assured 
there  would  be  no  surprise. 

M.  Claude  took  up  the  discourse,  and,  having  reiterated  all 
the  former  civilities  in  terms  yet  more  obliging,  he  at  once  de- 
clared that  all  I  had  objected  from  their  ^^  Discipline^'  and 
synods  in  my  treatise,  and  also  at  present,  was  very  faithfully 
related  without  any  alteration  of  the  words.  With  regard  to 
the  sense,  however,  he  begged  to  inform  me  that  though  there 
were,  as  I  had  observed,  divers  degrees  established  in  their 
Discipline,  the  force  of  the  decision  was  to  be  wholly  referred 
to  God's  word  alone.  As  to  what  I  objected,  that  God's  word 
had  been  proposed  in  the  consistory,  from  which  one  might 
appeal ;  wnence  it  followed,  according  to  my  inference,  that 
the  final  decision,  from  which  there  was  no  more  appeal,  be- 
longed to  God's  word,  not  taken  in  itself,  but  in  as  much  as  de- 
clared by  the  final  judgment  of  the  Church ; — such  was  not 
their  intent :  for  they  held  that  the  decision  wholly  appertained 
to  the  pure  word  of  God,  which  the  Church  in  her  assemblies, 
first  and  last,  did  but  show  and  point  to ;  but  these  divers  de- 
grees had  been  established  to  give  those  who  erred  leisure  to 
bethink  themselves.  That,  accordingly,  excommunication  was 
not  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance,  the  consistory  hoping  that 
a  greater  assembly,  like  the  colloquy,  and  afterwards  the  pro- 
vincial synod,  composed  of  a  greater  number  of  persons,  per- 
haps more  respected,  or  at  any  rate  less  suspected,  by  the  gain- 
sayer,  would  dispose  him  to  hear  the  truth  ;  that  the  colloquy 
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and  the  provincial  synod  used  like  mode 
tive  of  charity ;  but  that  after  the  natio 
as  it  was  the  last  human  remedy,  all  hop 
that  they  proceeded  then  to  the  Goal  s 
excommunication  as  the  last  effort  of 
That  it  was  not  thence  to  he  concluded  i 
held  itself  any  more  infallible  than  the 
hut  only  that,  alter  all  had  been  tried,  thi 
adopted. 

That,  as  to  the  promise  made  prior  i 
was  founded  only  on  the  hope  eotertaii 
would  follow  the  word  of  God,  and  that 
preside  in  it,  which  did  not  signify  a  p 
besides,  that  the  form  "  being  perauai 
manner  of  expressing  a  condition,  witboi 
ence  for  so  great  an  assembly,  or  the  fai 
be  held  in  regard  of  their  proceedings. 

As  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Indep 
to  observe  that,  touching  the  authority  ' 
assemblies,  there  was  something  in  whit 
agreed  with  us,  and  something  in  whici 
Independents :  with  ns,  that  ecclesiastii 
ceasary  and  useful,  and  that  some  sabon 
lisbed :  with  the  Independents,  that  the 
merouq  soever,  are  not  therefore  infallibl 
they  were  obliged  to  condemn  the  Ind 
not  only  the  infallibility,  but  also  the  i 
these  assemblies  and  of  this  subordioa 
said  he,  "that  Independency  consists.' 
maintain  it  was,  indeed,  to  overthrow  or 
as  many  religions  as  there  were  parishes 
every  means  of  agreeing  was  taken  away 
that,  although  it  was  a  settled  point  amc 
astical  assemblies  were  not  infallible  i 
useful  means  afforded  sufficient  reasons 
and  condemning  the  Independents. 

"  As  to  the  synod  of  Sainte  Foy,  th 
either  to  render  the  Lutherans  more 
them,"  said  he,  "  nearer  to  ourselves,  o 
Hah  a  mutual  toleration ;  which  entailc 
suppression  or  addition  in  the  Confessii 
held  for  unalterable  ;  and  that,  besides,  i 
been  given  to  four  ministers,  yet  I  well 
were  subject  to  ratification,  in  case  the 
their  instructions  :  witness  the  ratiGcatioi 
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agreed  to  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  priocefi)  and  other  like 
examples,  in  which  there  is  always  a  condition  of  obtaining 
the  prince's  ratification  —  a  condition  which,  without  being 
expressed,  is  naturally  included  in  such  commissions." 

Having  spoken  to  this  effect  at  some  length,  and  in  very  lucid 
and  orderly  style,  he  added  that  he  believed  me,  equitable  as  I 
wasy  ready  to  acknowledge  that,  as  in  things  in  which  I  should 
have  to  explain  to  him  our  tenets  and  our  councils, — that  of 
Trent,  for  instance, — it  would  be  fit  he  should  acquiesce  in  my 
representation  of  them,  so  it  was  just  I  should  rest  satisfied 
with  his  explanation  of  the  articles  of  their  discipline  and  the 
tenets  of  their  party ;  it  being  certain  that  there  was  no  other 
amongst  them  but  what  he  had  now  declared  to  me. 

I  replied,  in  reference  to  this  concluding  suggestion,  that 
what  he  said  would  be  true,  did  the  question  turn  merely  on 
explanation  of  their  rites,  if  this  word  might  be  used,  and  the 
manner  of  their  administering  the  word  or  sacraments,  or  hold- 
ing of  synods ;  that  in  this  I  should  take  his  word,  as  beinr 
better  informed ;  but  that  here  I  maintained  they  had  sharea 
the  fate  of  all  who  are  in  error,  falling  into  contradiction,  and 
being  forced  to  set  up  what  they  had  denied.  That  I  was 
aware  they  denied  any  obligation  of  submitting  to  the  Church's 
judgment  without  examining  it;  but  that,  at  the  same  time, 
I  considered  this  infallibility  of  the  Church  to  be  so  necessary, 
that  even  those  who  deny  it  in  speculation  could  not  forbear  es* 
tablishing  it  in  practice  if  they  would  keep  anv  order  amongst 
them.  Further,  that  if  his  purpose  were  to  show  any  contra- 
diction in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  should  not  pre- 
tend to  oblige  him  to  receive  the  explication  I  should  give  him 
of  her  tenets  and  her  councils,  and  that  it  would  then  be  free 
for  him  to  draw  from  their  words  such  inference  as  he  pleased, 
and  I  thought  he  would  not  refuse  me  as  much :  to  which  he 
consented  without  difficulty. 

I  had  no  design  to  insist  much  on  the  synod  of  Sainte  Foy, 
which  would,  I  thought,  carry  me  too  far  from  the  two  propo- 
sitions, the  acknowledgment  of  which  I  aimed  to  draw  from 
bim ;  I  only  therefore  answered  that  I  yielded  to  the  reason  he 
alleged  concerning  the  necessity  of  a  ratification,  though  in 
matters  of  faith  such  powers  and  trusts  were  a  little  extraordi- 
nary :  and,  besides,  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  the  synod  had 
not  intended  the  deputies  should  overturn  all.  But  that  which 
struck  me,  and  what  he  seemed  not  to  have  answered,  was  that 
the  synod  had  doubted  of  their  confession  of  faith,  since  tbey^ 
permitted  the  making  of  another,  and  I  saw  not  how  this  agreed 
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with  what  thej  farther  told  us,  that  thb  coofessioB  oonlaiiied 
nothing  but  the  pore  word  of  God,  in  which  erery  one  knows 
there  is  nothii^  to  be  changed.  As  to  hb  obserration,  thai 
their  aim  was  only  to  reduce  the  Lutherans  to  more  equitable 
sentiments,  or  at  all  erents  to  settle  a  mutnal  tderatioB,  two 
things  gainsayed  it :  finty  that  there  was  mention  of  a  power  to 
decide  all  points  of  doctrine,  which  manifesUy  concerned  the 
real  presence,  a  point  the  Lutherans  would  nerer  gire  up ; 
$uandy  that  to  settle  a  mutual  toleration  there  waa  no  need  of 
framing  a  confession  of  common  faith,  but  only  of  estaUidiiBg 
tfiis  toleration  by  a  synodal  decree,  as  was  done  at  Charentoo. 

M.  Claude  answered  that  the  point  of  doctrine  to  be  de- 
cided was,  whether  a  mutual  toleration  might  be  established, 
and  that  the  confession  of  common  faith  would  have  done  no 
more  than  declare  this  toleration.  That  this  might  be  done  io  a 
synod  he  would  not  deny,  as  I  must  grant  that  it  might  also  be 
done  in  a  confession  of  faith,  which  would  have  an  e:q>ress 
article  to  that  purpose. 

1  answered  him  that  this  could  nerer  be  called  a  confession 
of  faith ;  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  the  Lutherans  or 
the  Calvinists  should  have  retrenched  any  thing  of  what  the 
one  said  for  the  real  presence,  and  the  other  against  it    He 
answered  ^^  No  f*  and  then,  said  I,  each  party  would  abide  by 
terms  of  its  own  confession  of  faith,  having  nothii^  in  com- 
mon but  the  article  of  toleration.    There  were,  he  observed, 
many  other  points  whereon  we  agreed.    Grant^,  said  I ;  bat 
it  was  not  about  these  points  the  accord  was  to  be  made ;  the 
question  was  about  the  real  presence,  and  some  others  on  which 
it  was  impossible  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  common  faidi, 
exept  one  of  the  parties  changed,  or  both  agreed  upon  am- 
biguous expressions,  which  each  might  draw  to  its  own  opin- 
ions, a  thing  that  had  been  often  attempted,  as  M.  Claude  him- 
self would  readily  own.    He  granted  it,  and  even  instanced 
the  Assembly  of  Marbourg,  and  some  others  held  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  I  concluded  then  that  I  was  wrarranted  in  believii^  that 
the  Synod  of  Sainte  Foy  had  a  like  design,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  to  mock  the  world  to  call  that  a  confession  of  com- 
mon faith  which  should  have  exhibited  such  manifest  contra- 
dictions on  such  important  doctrinal  points.    I  further  added,  it 
was  the  more  certain  that  a  confession  of  faith  was,  as  I  said, 
the  object  contemplated,  because  the  Lutherans  having  already 
several  times  declared  against  toleration,  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  them  but  by  the  means  of  which  I  spoke.    The 
matter  rested  there,  and  I  only  said  that  every  one  need  bnt 
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consider  what  he  oaght  to  think  in  his  conscience  of  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  which  a  whole  national  synod  had  consented  to 
change. 

M.  Claude  having  observed  that  the  oath  of  submitting  to 
the  national  synod  included  a  condition,  I  interrupted  him 
by  putting  in  a  word.  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  they  hoped  well  of 
the  synod,  yet  without  certainty ;  and,  pending  the  issue,  they 
engaged  by  oath  to  submit.''  M.  Claude  telling  me  here  that  I 
interrupted  him,  and  praying  me  to  allow  him  to  conclude,  I 
held  my  peace.  But  af\er  the  affair  of  Sainte  Foy  was  dis- 
cussed, I  observed  to  him  that  I  thought  it  necessary,  before 
passing  any  further,  I  should  state  in  a  few  words  what  I  had 
conceived  of  his  doctrine,  to  the  end  we  might  not  speak  in 
the  air.  I  said  to  him  then,  ^^  You  say,  sir,  that  these  wordsj 
*  Being  persuaded  that  God  will  preside  in  it,  and  guide  yo« 
by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  all  truth  and  equity  through  the  rule  of 
his  word,'  are  only  a  courteous  manner  of  proposing  a  condi- 
tion." He  agreed  to  it.  "  Let  us  then,"  said  I,  "  reduce  the 
r reposition  to  a  conditional  one,  and  we  shall  see  its  meaning, 
swear  to  submit  to  all  you  shall  decide,  on  this  supposition  or 
condition,  that  what  you  shall  decide  be  agreeable  to  God's 
word.  Such  an  oath  is  nothing  else  but  a  manifest  illusion,  as 
signifying  nothing ;  I  might  take  the  same  to  M.  Claude,  or  he 
to  me.  But  in  this  there  would  be  nothing  serious ;  and  as  a 
proof  that  something  special  is  intended,  observe  that  this  oath 
18  made  only  to  the  synod,  which  gives  the  final  determination, 
although,  in  M.  Claude's  sense,  there  were  as  much  reason  to 
make  it  to  the  consistory,  to  which  they  ought  to  submit,  as 
well  as  to  the  synod,  supposing  it  has  the  word  of  God  as  its 
guide." 

Here  I  paused  for  a  while ;  and  finding  that  nothing  was 
said  in  reply,  I  resumed  as  follows : — '^  Then,  after  all,  sir,  if  I 
well  understand  your  doctrine,  you  believe  that  a  private  per- 
son may  doubt  of  the  Church's  judgment  even  when  she  gives 
her  final  determination."  ^^  No,  sir,"  M.  Claude  answered : 
*^  it  is  not  to  be  said  that  one  may  doubt;  there  being  all  the 
likelihood  in  the  world  that  the  Church  will  judge  aright." 
*^  He  that  savs  likelihood,  sir,"  replied  I  immediately,  ^^  says  a 
manifest  doubt."  "  But,"  said  M.  Claude,  "  there  is  more :  for 
Jesus  Christ  promised  that  all  those  who  should  seek  would 
find  ;  and  since  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  will  seek  well,  it  is 
to  be  also  believed  they  will  judge  well,  and  in  this  assurance 
there  is  something  indubitable.  But  upon  witnessing  cabals, 
fiKStions,  and  different  interests  at  work  in  councils,  it  may  rea«> 
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Bonably  be  doubted  whether  in  such  an  auenibly  there  wQl  not 
be  mixed  BomethiDg  human  and  doubtful." 

*^  Pray,  sir,'^  said  I,  ^^  let  us  leave  aside  what  is  good  figr 
nothing  but  to  throw  dust  into  one's  eyes.  All  you  say  of  ca- 
bals, factions,  interests,  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  parpose, 
and  consequently  senres  only  to  perplex.'^ 

'^  There  is  nothing,"  said  M.  Claude,  ^^  lass  foi^fa  to  the 
purpose." 

'« And  I  maintain,"  said  I,  <^  that  yourself  will  shortly  egft- 
cede  that  there  is  nothing  more  foreign  to  the  purpose.  Ihor 
I  ask  you,  sir,  supposing  there  should  appear  ra  me  council 
neither  factions  nor  cabals ;  supposing  also  one  were  assured 
that  there  were  none,  and  that  all  proceeded  in  an  orderly 
manner;  must  one  receive  the  decision  without  examinii^  it?" 
He  was  fain  to  answer  ^^  No."  Whence  I  immediately  eon- 
eluded  :  '^  I  was  right,  then,  in  saying  that  all  you  alleged  u 
very  considerable,  about  factions  and  cabals,  is  in  reality  but  a 
diversion ;  and,  in  fine,  that  a  private  person,  a  woman,  an  ig- 
norant man,  any  one,  may  believe  and  ought  to  believe  that 
possibly  he  mav  uoderstand  the  word  of  God  better  than  a 
whole  council,  though  assembled  from  the  four  quarten  of  the 
world,  and  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Church." 

«  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  so." 

I  repeated  twice  or  thrice  tlie  proposition  he  had  granted, 
adding  still  some  stranger  cireumslance,  but  evidently  con- 
tained in  what  was  accorded.  '^  What!"  said  I,  ^^  better  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  Church  together,  and  than  all  her  assemblies, 
though  composed  of  the  holiest  and  most  enlightened  persons 
in  the  universe !  for  all  these  are  still  but  men,  subsequently  to 
whose  decision  every  one,  according  to  your  doctrine,  ought 
still  to  examine.  A  private  person  shall  believe  he  may  have 
more  grace,  more  light — in  fine,  more  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  Chureh !"  All  this  was  to  be  allowed  :  and 
I  might  have  added  more  than  all  the  fathers,  more  than  all  past 
ages,  reckoning  immediately  from  the  apostles'  timeSi  <<  But," 
proceeded  I,  <^  if  it  be  so,  how  do  you  escape  the  difficulties  of 
the  Independents  ?  and  what  means  has  the  Chureh  left  to  hin- 
der there  being  as  many  religions,  I  do  not  say  as  there  are 
parishes,  but  as  there  are  heads  ?"  He  replied :  ^<  We  have 
synods,  which  are  means  to  hinder  so  great  evils;  means, 
although  not  infallible,  yet  profitable,  as  I  have  said.  For, 
although  a  pastor  that  preacnes  is  not  infallible,  his  ministry 
ceases  not  to  be  profitable,  because  he  declares  the  truth.  Now 
a  great  assembly,  composed  of  more  persons,  and  those  of 
greater  leareing,  will  yet  better  declare  it"    ^^  Methinks,  sir," 
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replied  I,  ^^  that  you  make  every  thing  to  consist  in  instruction : 
but  this  is  not  precisely  either  the  intention  or  institution  of 
synods,  for  oftentimes  one  learned  individual  will  give  more 
instruction  ihan  a  whole  synod  together.  What  we  are,  there- 
fore, to  look  for  from  a  synod  is  not  so  much  instruction  as  a 
decision  by  authority,  which  must  be  submitted  to ;  for  this  it 
is  which  is  needful  both  to  the  ignorant  who  doubt,  and  to  the 
proud  who  contradict.  An  ignorant  private  person,  if  you 
teave  him  to  himself,  will  confess  to  you  that  he  knows  not  how 
to  determine:  and  far  from  abating  pride  in  a  synod,  you  mount 
it  to  its  highest  pitch,  since  you  oblige  a  private  person  to  be- 
lieve that  he  can  understand  the  Scripture  better  than  the  synod 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Church ;  ana  the  synod  itself,  though 
assembled  from  the  whole  Church,  upon  being  asked  by  him 
whose  faith  it  is  examining,  whether  it  be  not  still  his  duty  to 
examine  after  the  synod,  and  whether  it  may  not  so  fall  out 
that  he,  though  a  private  person,  may  understand  the  Scripture 
better  than  all  the  pastors  assembled  ?  the  synod,  though  uni- 
versal, must,  according  to  your  doctrine,  declare  that  without 
doubt  he  may.  Sir,  presumption  cannot  go  farther.  And  ob- 
serve, pray,  that  these  assemblies,  which  you  propose  as  profit- 
able means,  are  no  longer  so,  when  every  one  may  believe  that 
he  has  a  better  and  the  only  one  that  can  secure  him,  to  wit : 
that  of  examining  by  himself  and  believing  only  his  own  judg- 
ment. This,  sir,  is  perfect  Independency ;  for  the  Independ- 
ents neither  refuse  to  hold  synoas  for  their  mutual  instruction, 
nor  to  receive  those  synods  when  they  are  satisfied  with  what 
these  synods  have  laid  down.  They  have  held  some,  as  you 
are  aware.^'  He  acknowledged  they  had  held  one  to  frame 
their  confession  of  faith.  <^  Whether  one  or  more,'^  said  I,  ^*  it 
matters  not :  they  do  not,  then,  absolutely  reject  them,  and  they 
reject  in  them  precisely  no  more  than  you  do,  which  is,  the 
obligation  of  submitting  to  them  without  examining.''  And 
hereupon,  to  sum  up  in  few  words,  this  was  my  argument : — 
^^The  Independents  approve  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies  for 
instruction;  all  they  disallow  is,  the  authoritative  decision, 
which  you  will  no  more  admit  than  they ;  you  are  then  wholly 
conformable,  and  you  ought  not  to  have  condemned  them. 
'^  You  see  not,  then,  sir,''  said  M.  Claude,  ^<  that  we  deny  not 
that  there  is  an  authority  in  synods — such  a  one  as  the  pater- 
nal authority,  such  a  one  as  the  authority  of  magistrates,  such 
a  one  as  a  master  has  over  his  scholars  and  a  pastor  over  his 
flock ;  all  these  authorities  have  their  use,  and  are  not  to  be  re- 
jected under  pretence  that  fathers,  magistrates,  and  masters  may 
eived :  just  so  then  with  the  authority  of  the  Church.'' 
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«  B<ir-  *> r  lowered  I,  *-  the  IndepeDdents  do  nol  denr  ibc 
jifiiKnnr T  rf  Btrissrates,  nor  the  authority  of  maslere  'am 
Iheir  fctrtotr*.  dot  of  pastors  over  their  flocks ;  ther  have  pv- 
m  wi-OK  behalf  ihej  claim,  as  yon  do,  a  certain  dder- 
:  awl  mweh  more  irill  they  not  deny  that  it  oogtit  to  be 
paid  to  a  whole  sysod.  If,  then,  yoa  accose  them  of  6amtf 
the  avihoritT  of  syaods,  yoa  must  add  somethiiig-  to  what  &ej 
hel'irTe  is  rtspect  of  them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  bit 
^pliat  we  bdiere — ^which  is,  that  we  mast  sabmit  to  thai  wiA- 
oait  exafltiaiar.'' 

After  diis  we  did  noChiog  for  a  little  time  oa  bodi  nda  bit 
lepeat  die  tame  things.  Having  called  M.  Claode^s  attuboi  Id 
dus,  I  said :  ^  la  fine,  sir,  it  woald  be  an  interminable  disiMte. 
A  BttB  bas  onlj  to  examine  conscientioasly  and  before  God, 
whether  he  think  himself  capable  of  underetandinr  the  Scrip- 
tare  better  than  all  couocils  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Chmdi,  asd 
bow  soch  an  opinion  can  agree  with  the  docility  and  hmnOitr  of 
God^s  children.''  I  inculcated  in  few  words  what  a  piide  it 
was  for  one  to  bclicTe  he  could  understand  the  woid  of  God 
better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  how,  after  this, 
ererj  check  was  removed  to  there  being  as  many  leligioK  is 
there  are  heads. 

M.  Claude  here  told  me  he  wondered  this  proposition  should 
appear  so  strange  to  me,  that  a  private  person  might  believe  it 
possible  for  him  to  understand  the  Holy  Scripture  better  than 
the  whole  Church  assembled ;  that  the  case  had  occurred,  and 
he  could  produce  me  several  instances.  The  first  in  the 
Council  of  Rimini,*  where  the  term  ^^  consubstantial''  wis 
rejected  and  Arianism  set  up.  I  interrupted  him,  saying, 
"  Whither  are  you  starting,  sir  ?  From  the  Council  of  Rimini 
you  will  bring  us  to  the  false  Council  of  Ephesus,  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  to  that  of  Basle,  to  that  of  Trent :  when  shall 
we  have  done,  if  we  must  here  review  all  these  councils?  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  will  not  engage  in  this  discussion,  since 
our  question  may  be  determined  by  something  more  precise. 
But,  as  you  have  mentioned  the  Council  of  Rimini,  tell  me, 
rir,  whether  the  fathers  of  that  council  continued  long  in  this 
arroneousf  decision  ?''  "  Well,  I  believe,  sir,''  said  he,  **  they 
quickly  retraced  their  steps."  "  Say,  sir,"  answered  I,  "  that 
as  soon  as  the  emperor  Constantius,  the  declared  protector  of 
the  Arians  and  persecutor  of  the  faithful,  had  permitted  them 
to  retire,  these  bishops  protested  aloud  against  the  violence  and 
surprise  that  had  been  put  upon  them ;  oblige  me  not,  sir,  to 
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relate  this  story,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I,  and  acknowledge 
that  it  is  unjust  to  compare  a  council  manifestly  coerced  with 
assemblies  held  canonically  and  according  to  order.''  ^^  Why, 
sir,''  replied  M.  Claude,  ^^  do  not  we  say  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  neither  free  nor  canonical  ?"  '^  You  say  so,  sir,  and 
we  deny  it:  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  dispute  at 
present  The  present  question  is,  to  know  whether  you  can 
avoid  Independency,  and  whether  there  be  in  your  doctrine  any 
remedy  against  this  insupportable  presumption  of  a  private 
person,  who  must,  according  to  your  principles,  believe  that  he 
can  understand  the  Scripture  better  than  the  best  assembled  and 
best  held  oecumenical  councils,  and  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Church  together."  ^ 

"  We  will  then  pass  over  the  Council  of  Rimini,  if  you  will,** 
said  M.  Claude ;  ^^  I  will  produce  another  indisputable  exam- 
ple :  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  synagogue  when  it  condemned 
Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  declared  that  he  was  not  the 
Messiah  promised  by  the  prophets.  Tell  me,  sir,  would  not  a 
private  person,  who  should  then  have  believed  our  Lord  to  be 
the  true  Christ,  have  judged  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  syna- 
gogue together.  Here,  then,  is  an  unquestionable  case  for 
doing  without  presumption  what  you  thmk  so  presumptuous. 
In  fact,"  proceeded  he,  ^^  it  is  no  presumption  not  to  give  to 
the  Church  what  belongs  to  God  alone.  We  cannot  give  him 
any  thing  greater  than  to  believe  him  implicitly,  as  you  would 
have  us  believe  the  Church.  But  you  know  that  St  Paul,  at 
least  as  much  inspired  as  the  Church,  forbears  not  to  declare  to 
the  Corinthians  that  ^  he  will  not  have  dominion  over  their 
faith.'*  The  Church  ought  still  less  to  do  it  than  he.  We 
must  not  then  believe  her  simply  on  her  word  :  we  must  exam- 
ine after  her,  and  make  use  of  our  reason,  as  those  of  Bercea 
did,  ^  who  daily  searched  the  Scriptures,  to  see  whether  the 
things  were  so'f  as  St  Paul  had  preached  to  them." 

When  M.  Claude  had  done,  ^^  Here,"  said  I,  ^^  are  many 
things:  but  we  must  first  consider  this  indisputable  example 
you  have  proposed  to  us."  Upon  this  I  observed  to  him  that 
the  Christian  Church  had  great  privileges  above  the  synagogue, 
even  considering  the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  splen- 
dor :  but,  not  to  mention  this,  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  to 
compare  the  synagogue  (falling  at  the  very  moment,  when  its 
obduracy  and  reprobation  were  clearly  marked  by  the  prophets) 
with  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  never  to  fall.  ^^  but  after 
all,  sir,"  replied  he,  ^^  one  might  have  then  addressed  to  this 
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private  person  the  same  ai^ument  that  you  acldress  to  us.  To 
allege  the  prophecies  availed  nothiog : 'for  it  tras  on  the  appli- 
cation of  these  prophecies  to  Jesus  Christ  thM  the  synagc^ue 
was  in  doubt.  So  a  private  individual  could  not  even  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  without  at  the  same  time  believing  that  he  had 
a  more  correct  understanding  of  the  Scripture  than  the  whole 
synagogue :  and  this  is  the  argument  that  you  address  to  us." 

There  were  but  few  persons  at  the  conference,  and' they 
were  all  Huguenots,  except  .the  lady  of  Marshall  De  Loi^ges. 
I  saw  two  of  these  gentlemen  look  on  one  another  with  com- 
placence. I  regretted  that  a  reasoning  so  manifestly  viciooi 
should  make  such  an  impression  on  their  minds ;  and  I  besought 
God  to  give  me  grace  to  overturn,  by  something  that  shoold  be 
clear,  the  odious  comparison  which  was  instituted  between  his 
ever-beloved  Church  and  the  faithless  synagogue^  at  that  very 
moment  he  had  determined  to  repudiate  the  latter. 

^^  You  say  then,*sir,^  I  said  to  M.  Claude,  "that  the  argu- 
ment I  propose  may  authorize  the  error  of  those  private  per- 
sons who  condemned  Jesus  Christ  on  the  faith  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  on  the  contrary  oondemn  those  of  presumption  who 
believed  Jesus  Christ  alone,  preferably  to  the  whole  syna- 
gogue,'' "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "just  so;"  and  he  went  over  his 
reasoning  again.  I  replied :  "  Let  us  examine  whether  my  ar- 
gument involve  this  pernicious  consequence.  It  consists,  sir,  in 
saying  that,  upon  denying  the  Church's  authority,  there  remain 
no  external  means  which  God  can  make  use  of  to  clear  the 
doubts  of  the  ignorant,  and  inspire  the  faithful  with  necessary 
humility.  To  warrant  the  application  of  such  an  argument  to 
the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was  condemned,  it  must  be  con- 
tended that  there  then  existed  no  external  means,  no  certain 
authority  to  which  men  were  necessarily  to  submit.  Now,  sir, 
who  can  say  this  since  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  earth — that  is, 
the  Truth  itself  visibly  manifested  in  the  midst  of  men ;  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  to  whom  a  voice  from  on  high  bore  witness 
before  all  the  people,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  yc  him  ;*• 
who,  to  confirm  his  mission,  raised  the  dead,  healed  those  that 
were  born  blind,  and  wrought  so  many  miracles  that  the  Jews 
themselves  confessed  never  any  man  had  done  the  like.  There 
was  then,  sir,  an  external  means,  a  visible  authority.  But  it 
was  contested,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  infallible.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend, sir,  the  Church's  authority  is  never  contested ;  I  hear  you, 
sir,  contest  it ;  but  I  say  it  ought  not  to  be  contested  by  Christ- 
ians.   F  say  that  she  is  infallible ;  I  say  that  there  never  was  a 
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tiiM  when  there  vnB  not  on  earth  a  visible  and  speaking  au- 
thMitj  to  which  it  was  a  duty  to  submit.    Before  Jesus  Christ 
Wehad  the  synagogue ;  when  the  synagogue  was  on  the  point 
oCflllliiig  away,  Jesus  Christ  himself  appeared;  when  Jesus 
Cbrbt  withdrew,  he  left  his  Church,  to  which  he  sent  his  Holy 
Spirit  '  Bring  again  Jesus  Christ,  teaching,  preaching,  work* 
ing  miracles,  I  have  no  longer  need  of  the  Church :  but,  then, 
take  from  me  the  Church,  I  need  have  Jesus  Christ  in  person, 
speaku^p,  preaching,  deciding  with  miracles,  and  an  infallible 
authority."    "  But  you  have  his  word."    **  Yes,  we  have,  with- 
out doubt,  a  word  holy  and  adorable,  but  such  a  one  as  may  be 
explained  and  handled  at  pleasure,  and  makes  no  reply  to  those 
that  misunderstand  it    I  say  we  must  have  an  external  means . 
of  resolving  doubts,  and  an  assured  means.    And,  not  to  go 
over  again  the  reasons  already  l^leged,  having  at  present  only 
to  answer  your  objection  concerning  the  error  of  the  syna*    *"  *  ^ 
gogue  in  condemning  our  Saviour, — so  far  from  being  able  to       :» .  f* 
say  I  contend  that  there  was  then  no  assured  external  means  or    *-',*' 
speaking  authority,  to  which  men  were  obliged  to  submit  their '  %  ..*^^ 
Judgments,  you  must  avow  there  was  one^  the  highest  and  moa(    '  /  ' 
infallible  that  ever  was,  which  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  mad 
therefore  that  there  was  never  any  time  when  tl^e  argument  I 
use  against  Protestants  could  be  less  applicable :  the  argument 
that  they  are  destitute  of  an  external,  infallible  means  to  deter- 
mine doubts  about  the  Scriptures." 

Having  said  this,  I  felt  there  was  no  reply  to  be  made  me ; 
in  fact,  not  a  word  was  said  to  me  upon  it,  although  I  paused 
to  hear  what  answer  would  be  made.  I  will  not  say  nkat  M. 
Claude  remained  silent.  This  is  a  result  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  conferences  of  this  nature.  He  repeated  something  of  what 
he  had  already  said,  and  insisted  afresh  on  what  the  apostle 
himself  had  declared,  that  he  did  not  exercise  dominion  over 
conscience. 

I  was  overjoyed  that  he  returned  to  this  passage,  which  I 
had  intended  to  explain  before,  but  was  fain  to  address  myself 
to  the  most  urgent  point,  which  was  the  instance  of  the  syna- 
gogue. This  being  disposed  of,  I  only  asked  M.  Claude 
whether  the  apostle^s  meaning,  in  saying  to  the  Corinthians, 
^^  we  have  not  dominion  over  your  faith,"  was  that  they  were  to 
examine  after  him.  He  saw  well  it  was  not,  and  confessed 
it  I  concluded :  ^^  Nor  does  the  Church,  sir,  pretend  to  have 
dominion  over  faith  when  she  requires  us  to  assent  to  her  de- 
cisions; because  she  asserts  not  this  authority  of  herself  any 
more  than  St  Paul  did,  but  ascribes  It  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
inspires  her."    <<  Then,"  said  M.  Clande,  ^^  you  put  on  the  same 
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level  St  Paul,  author  of  the  revelatioo,  and  the  Church,  which 
18  barely  its  interpreter."  ^^  No,  sir,^  replied  I,  ^^  I  do  not  place 
the  Church  on  a  level  with  St  Paul ;  but  I  say,  that  to  lay  daini 
to  credence  without  examination,  whilst  deeming  oneself  only 
as  an  instrument  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  use,  ib  not  to 
domineer  over  conscience,  as  the  example  of  St  Paul  demon- 
strates. But  I  do  not  pretend  to  equal  the  Church's  authority  to 
the  apostolical.  The  apostles  were  authors  of  revelation,  as 
you  have  very  justly  observed, — that  is,  they  first  received  the 
truths  which  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  anew:  the  Church  is  only 
the  interpreter  and  depository;  but,  keeping  to  this  essential 
difference  between  the  apostles  and  the  Church,  I  say,  that  the 
Church  is  as  much  inspired  to  interpret  as  the  apostles  were  to 
establish  ;  and  that  holding  the  grace  of  interpretation  from  the 
same  Spirit  who  gave  the  first  revelation  to  the  apostles,  she 
DO  more  domineers  over  conscience  in  interpreting,  than  the 
apostles  did  in  establishing;  but  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  bring  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have  dominion  over  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  which  is  given  to  every  one."  ^^  It  ought 
jto  be  proved,"  said  M.  Claude,  ^^that  the  Church  has  received 
soch  a  grace."  ^^  There  is  no  need  of  proving,"  answered  I 
immediately :  ^^  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  passage  you  allege 
is  not  conclusive." 

To  this  nothing  was  said.  But,  if  I  remember  well,  M. 
Claude  amplified  for  a  while  on  the  strangeness  of  professing 
to  oblige  men  to  believe  the  Church,  like  God  himself,  upon  her 
bare  word,  without  making  use,  for  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  reason  God  himself  had  given  us ;  that  the  Be- 
roeans  had  done  otherwise ;  and  that  the  apostle,  according  to 
our  opinion,  was  much  to  blame  for  allowing  them  to  examine 
his  preachings. 

I  answered  that  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  faithful,  already  children  of  the  Church,  and  subject  to  her 
authority,  and  those  that  still  doubted  whether  they  should 
enter  into  her  bosom.  That  the  Beroeans  were  in  this  last  con- 
dition, and  the  apostle  would  never  have  proposed  to  them  the 
Church's  authority,  whereof  they  doubted  :  but  that  the  faith- 
ful were  not  instructed  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem.  There  the  apostles  decide  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  "  It  hath  seemed  good,"  say  they,  "  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  w."*  What  do  Paul  and  Silas,  bearers  of  the 
council's  letter,  after  this ?  "They  went  through  the  cities," 
as  it  is  in  the  Acts  rf  What,  to  cause  the  Council  of  Jerusalem's 
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decree  to  be  there  examinee^?  This  would  have  been  to  exam- 
ine after  the  Holy  Ghost  himself.  What  then  ?  ^^  They  went 
through  the  cities,  delivering  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep  that 
were  ordained  by  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jem* 
salem."  Such  is  the  course  observable.  Examination  in  the 
council ;  obedience  without  examining,  after  the  decision ;  ex- 
amination on  the  part  of  the  Beroeans — that  is,  of  those  who,  not 
being  in  the  Church,  have  yet  no  authority  to  regulate  them ; 
submission  without  examination  on  the  part  of  those  who,  being 
already  in  the  Church,  are  only  to  hearken  to  her  decrees.  It  is 
their  happiness  to  be  in  a  body  which,  guided  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  can  never  be  deceived,  and  thus  to  be  spared  the  danger 
of  an  examination  which  would  perhaps  end  in  error. 

The  conference  had  already  lasted  four  hours ;  I  already  had 
from  M.  Claude's  acknowledgment  one  of  the  propositions  I 
wished  him  to  admit,  ^^  that  every  particular  person  ought  to  be- 
lieve he  may  understand  the  Hoiv  Scripture  better  than  the  uni- 
versal councils  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Church."  He  was  more- 
over to  allow  the  other  proposition — no  less  important :  God 
brought  him  to  do  so  in  the  following  manner. 

As  he  had  spoken  much  of  this  domineering  of  the  Church 
over  consciences,  repeating  three  or  four  times,  that  we  gave 
her  the  respect  which  was  due  to  none  but  God  alone,  in  be- 
lieving her  without  examining, — I  told  him  he  ought  not  to  re- 
gard as  so  singular  what  those  of  his  communion  did  as  well  as 
we ;  and  I  proceeded  to  inquire,  whether  a  believer,  at  his  first 
receiving  the  Holy  Scripture  from  the  Church,  was  obliged  to 
doubt,  and  then  to  examine  whether  the  book  she  put  into  his 
hand  were  verily  inspired  by  God  or  not  ?  If  the  believer  ex- 
amine and  doubt,  he  renounces  the  faith,  and  begins  the  reading 
of  the  gospel  by  an  act  of  infidelity ;  and  if  he  do  not  doubt, 
he  receives  then,  without  examining,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  which  presents  him  the  gospel. 

M.  Claude^s  answer  was  as  follows.  ^^The  believer  you  sup- 
pose, who  has  not  read  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  into  whose 
hands  it  is  given,  does  not,  to  speak  properly,  doubt;  he  is  ig- 
norant ;  he  knows  not  what  this  Scripture  is  which  he  is  told 
is  inspired  by  God.  He  has  heard  his  father  and  instructors 
say  that  it  was  divinely  inspired  ;  as  yet  he  knows  no  other  au- 
thority than  theirs ;  and  as  for  Scripture,  he  knows  not  what  it 
is.  Thus  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  unbelieving  or  incredulous.'' 
'^And  pray,  sir,''  said  he,  ^^  let  me  address  to  you  the  same  argu^ 
ment  with  reference  to  the  Church,  as  you  address  to  me 
with  reference  to  the  Scripture^  The  believer  to  whom  the 
Church's  authority  is  proposed,  either  believes  it  without  ex- 
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amining)  or  doubts  about  it.  If  he  ^^obts,  he  is  an  infidel :  if  he 
doubts  not,  by  what  other  authority  is  he  assured?  Is  the 
Church's  authority  a  thing  evident  of  itself,  and  is  not  some  ex- 
amination necessary  to  find  it  ?  This  is  your  difficulty,  which 
you  have  to  solve  as  well  as  I ;  either  let  us  both  leave  it  aside, 
or  both  resolve  it.  On  my  part,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  will 
answer  for  the  Scripture,  what  you  shall  answer  me  for  the 
Church.'* 

^^  Very  well,''  I  answered  ;  ^^  but  before  I  explain  to  you  how 
a  Christian  believes  the  Church,  it  is  material  to  establish  the 
fact  under  consideration.  Is  it  not  undeniable,  sir,  that  amongst 
you,  as  well  as  amongst  us,  when  the  Holy  Scripture  is  shown  to 
children  educated  in  the  Church,  it  is  shown  them  as  a  book  in- 
spired by  God  ?  and  I  ask  whether  they  cannot,  when  they 
are  asked  to  read  a  portion,  make  this  previous  act  of  faith  :  ^  I 
firmly  believe,  that  what  I  am  going  to  read  is  God's  word?'" 
M.  Claude  answered  here,  that  those  of  whom  I  spoke  had  yet 
no  divine  faith  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  but  a 
bare  human  persuasion,  grounded  on  the  deference  they  had 
for  their  parents,  and  that  they  were  but  Catechumens.  '^  Ca- 
techumens, sir !"  said  I ;  ^^  you  must  not,  if  you  please,  speak 
so.  They  are  Christians ;  they  are  baptized ;  they  have  in  them 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  infused  faith ;  thev  are  in  the  covenant,  ac- 
cording to  you ;  they  have  received  baptism,  as  a  seal  of  the 
covenant  to  which  they  are  admitted ;  and  as  the  covenant  is 
sealed  in  them  by  this  outward  seal  of  baptism,  the  Holy  Ghost 
seals  it  inwardly  in  their  hearts.  Recognize  your  own  doctrine." 
^'  As  to  this,''  said  M.  Claude ;  ^^  you  know  that  one  might 
demur :  but  I  own  to  what  you  say."  "  Well,  then,"  answered 
I,  "  if  it  be  so,  they  are,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in- 
fused faith,  in  condition  to  make  an  act  of  faith  upon  the  faith's 
being  preached  to  them :  now  Lask,  whether,  when  the  Scrip- 
ture, acknowledged  by  the  whole  Church  for  the  inspired  word 
of  God,  is  shewn  them,  they  are  not  in  condition  to  make  with 
the  whole  Church  this  act  of  faith:  ^  I  believe  that  this  Scrip- 
ture is  God's  word,  as  I  believe  that  God  is  ?' " 

M.  Claude  would  never  acknowledge  this,  but  persisted  in  an- 
swering, that  they  had  yet  only  a  human  persuasion  about  the 
Scripture,  and  that  they  would  not  have  divine  faith  in  its  regard 
till  they  had  read  it.  ^^  If  they  have,"  said  I,  ^^but  a  human  per- 
suasion, they  have  but  a  doubtful  persuasion  ;  iind  consequently 
they  doubt  of  that  which  is  according  to  you,  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  faith  :  in  one  word,  they  are  infidels."  ^^  No,"  said  he, 
^^  they  are  barely  ignorant ;  and  you  must  say  just  the  same  of 
the  faith  one  has  in   the  Church,  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  easy 
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discussion  to  discern  which  is  the  true  Church ;  and  before  one 
is  in  a  condition  to  know  itf  *of  one's  self,  one  is  ignorant  of  it, 
or  one  has  at  most  but  a  bare  human  persuasion  on  the  faith  of 
one's  parents.  So,  once  more,  what  you  shall  say  with  reference 
to  the  Church,  that  same  I  will  say  with  reference  to  the  Scrip- 
ture." 

"  Let  us  see,  Sir,"  answered  I,  "  whether  you  will  say  it,  or 
whether  you  will  be  warranted  in  saying  it  You  acknowledge 
then  that  a  baptized  Christian,  who  has  neither  read  the  Holy 
Scripture  nor  heard  it  read,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  this 
act  of  faith — ^  I  believe  that  this  Scripture  is  God's  word,  as  I 
believe  that  God  is.'  This  is  an  awful  evil,  that  a  believer  can- 
not make  so  essential  an  act  of  faith.  It  is  not  so  amongst  us;  for 
the  believer,  who  receives  the  Holy  Scripture  from  the  hands 
of  the  Church,  makes  with  the  whole  Church  this  act  of  faith — 
^  As  I  believe  that  God  is,  so  I  believe  that  this  Scripture  is  the 
word  of  Him,  in  whom  I  believe ;'  and  I  say  that  he  cannot 
make  this  act  of  faith,  but  by  the  faith  he  has  already  in  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  presents  him  the  Scripture.  It 
will  be  necessary,"  I  went  on  to  observe,  ^^  to  explain  thorough- 
ly, but  at  the  same  time  simply,  in  what  order  Christians  are  in- 
structed concerning  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  I  speak  not  of 
infidels;  I  speak  of  baptized  Christians,  and  I  desire  you  to  ob- 
serve well  this  distinction.  There  are  two  things  here  to  be 
considered.  The  one  is,  who  it  is  that  inspires  us  with  the  act 
of  faith,  whereby  we  believe  the  Holy  Scripture  as  God's  word, 
and  we  admit  that  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost ;  hereupon  we  are 
agreed.  The  other  thing  to  be  considered  is,  what  external 
means  the  Holy  Ghost  uses  to  bring  us  to  believe  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  I  say  that  it  is  the  Church.  For  evidence  that  it 
is  so,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  first  instruc- 
tion which  a  believer  receives :  he  has  not  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  already  he  believes  in  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  universal  Church.  There  is  no  men- 
tion made  to  him  of  the  Scripture,  but  the  believing  the  univer- 
sal Church  is  proposed  to  him  as  soon  as  the  believing  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  These  two  articles,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Church,  find  their  way  to  his  heart  together ;  because  he  who 
believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost  necessarily  also  believes  the  universal 
Church  which  the  Holy  Ghost  directs.  I  say,  then,  that  the  first 
act  of  faith  which  the  Holy  Ghost  puts  in  the  hearts  of  baptized 
Christians  is  to  believe,  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
the  universal  Church ;  and  that  this  is  the  outward  means  where- 
by the  Holy  Ghost  insinuates  the  belief  of  the  Holv  Scripture 
into  the  heart.    If  this  means  is  not  certain,  the  iaith  in  the 
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Scripture  will  consequently  be  doubtful.  But  as  the  Catholic 
has  always  found  this  means  certain,  there  is  not  any  moment  in 
which  he  cannot  say,  ^  As  I  believe  that  God  is,  I  believe  that 
God  has  spoken  to  men,  and  that  this  Scripture  is  his  word.' 
And  the  ground  for  his  being  able  at  once  to  make  this  act  of 
faith  is  this : — he  never  doubted  of  the  Church's  authority,  and 
this  is  the  first  thing  which  the  Holy  Ghost  put  in  his  heart  with 
faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  to  your  inquiry,  how  he 
believes  the  Church ;  that  is  not  precisely  our  question.  It  is 
sufficient  we  see  he  does  believe  it,  since  it  is  the  first  thing  the 
Holy  Ghost  puts  in  his  heart,  and  is  the  outward  means  of  bring- 
ing him  to  believe  the  Holy  Scripture — ^the  Scripture  of  which 
he  never  doubts,  since  he  never  doubted  of  the  Church  which 
presents  it  to  him.  This,  sir,  is  our  doctrine,  and  because  it  is 
not  yours,  you  necessarily  fall  into  the  inconveniences  I  have 
noted.  Because  you  believe  not  the  Church's  authority  as  a  thing 
which  cannot  fail,  we  show  you  a  point  of  time  in  which  you  can- 
not make  an  act  of  faith  upon  the  Scripture,  and  in  which  conse- 
quently, you  cease  to  be  a  believer." 

M.  Claude  here  observed  that  the  child  who  recited  the  Creed 
spoke  like  a  parrot,  without  understanding  what  he  said ;  and  so 
we  ought  not  to  insist  much  on  that :  and  besides  that  it  was  a 
gratuitious  assertion,  that  to  believe  the  universal  Church  was 
the  first  act  of  faith  which  the  Holy  Ghost  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  baptized  Christian,  to  insinuate  to  him,  by  that  means,  faith 
in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  in  fine,  that  I  left  unanswered  his  enqui- 
ry concerning  the  Church,  and  how  we  began  to  believe  her; 
for,  said  he,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  principle  of  belief  and  not  the 
motive  of  belief;  that  it  was  requisite  therefore,  I  should  explain 
how  we  believe  the  Church,  and  upon  what  ground,  and  that, 
from  my  manner  of  speaking,  it  seemed  as  if  we  believed  her  by 
enthusiasm,  and  without  any  motive  inducing  us  so  to  do. 

To  this  I  answered,  that  I  would  not  have  the  Church  to  be 
believed  by  enthusiasm ;  that  for  acknowledging  her  there  were 
divers  motives  of  credibility  which  the  Holy  Ghost  suggested 
to  his  faithful,  according  to  his  good  pleasure ;  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  them,  but  they  were  not  actually  under  consideration. 
"  Our  business  now  is,"  said  I,  "  to  learn  whether  the  outward 
means  which  the  Holy  Ghost  uses  to  bring  us  to  believe  the 
Holy  Scripture  be  not  the  Church's  authority.  I  advance  no- 
tliing  gratuitous  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  first  thing  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  puts  in  the  hearts  of  baptized  Christians ;  because, 
from  their  very  first  receiving  of  the  Creed,  the  universal  Church 
is  spoken  of  to  them,  and  she  is  proposed  to  their  belief  without 
any  mention  of  the  Scripture.     It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that 
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children  repeat  at  first  like  parrots,  both  the  Creed  and  the  name 
of  the  universal  Church.  Let  us  leave,"  said  I,  ^^  the  parrot, 
that  only  speaks  by  rote ;  let  us  come  to  the  time  when  the 
Christian  has  the  use  of  reason,  and  when  he  can  make  an  act 
of  faith.  With  what  is  he  to  begin,  if  not  with  the  point  on 
which  his  instruction  commenced  ?  His  belief  of  the  universal 
Church  is  therefore  prior  to  his  belief  of  the  Scripture.  In  fact, 
let,  I  do  not  say  a  child,  but  any  man  you  please,  read  the  Can- 
ticle of  Canticles,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  God  one  way 
or  the  other.  Verily,  he  believes  this  book  divinely  inspired  by 
God,  solely  because  of  the  tradition,  first,  of  the  synagogue,  and 
secondly,  of  the  Christian  Church ;  that  is,  in  one  word,  on  the 
authority  of  the  universal  Church.  But  let  us  keep  to  our  point 
Let  us  consider  the  Christian  at  the  period  when  the  Holy 
Scripture  is  proposed  to  him  as  the  word  of  God : — it  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  brings  him  to  believe  it ;  we  are  agreed  on 
that  point,  but  we  are  discussing  the  outward  means  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  makes  use.  I  say  that  it  is  the  Church,  because 
it  is  she  in  fact  that  proposes  to  him  the  Holy  Scripture ;  be- 
cause he  believed  the  Church  before  he  heard  of  the  Scripture ; 
because  upon  his  opening  the  Scripture,  he  is  prepared  to  say, 
*  I  believe  this  Scripture,  as  I  believe  that  God  is.'  You  say, 
he  cannot  make  this  act  of  faith  ;  he  is  then  no  believer,  and  his 
baptism  avails  him  nought.  We  must  instruct  him  as  an  infidel, 
saying  to  him :  ^  Here  is  the  Scripture,  which  I  believe  in- 
spired by  God ;  read  it,  child  ;  examine  it ;  see,  whether  it  be 
toe  very  truth  or  a  fable.  The  Church  believes  it  inspired  by 
God,  but  the  Church  may  be  deceived,  and  thou  art  not  in  con- 
dition to  make  with  her  this  act  of  faith, — As  I  believe  that  God 
is,  so  I  believe  that  he  himself  inspired  this  Scripture.'  If  such 
a  method  of  instructing  makes  a  Christian  shudder, — if  it  leads 
manifestly  to  impiety,  a  Christian  must  be  able,  at  first,  to  make 
an  act  of  faith  upon  the  Scripture  proposed  to  him  by  the 
Church ;  he  must  consequently  believe  that  the  Church  is  not 
deceived  in  giving  him  this  Scripture.  As  he  receives  from  her 
the  Scripture,  he  receives  from  her  vhe  interpretation  of  it,  and 
she  no  more  exercises  dominion  over  the  conscience,  in  obliging 
her  children  to  believe  her  interpretations  without  examining, 
than  she  does  in  obliging  us  to  believe,  without  examining,  the 
Scripture  itself." 

"  By  this  argument,"  replied  M.  Claude,  "  you  would  make 
every  one  conclude  in  favor  of  his  own  Church.  The  Greeks, 
the  Armenians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  we  ourselves,  whom  you  be- 
lieve to  be  in  error,  we  are  nevertheless  baptized ;  we  by  bap- 
tism have  both  the  Holy  Ghost  and  this  infused  faith  of  which 
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Ton  bare  been  speakii^.  Ever;  one  of  u 
Scripture  from  the  Church  in  which  h 
one  believes  his  to  be  the  true  Church 
nnd,  It  fint,  he  is  not  even  aware  of  any 
have  received  the  Scripture  without  exai 
that  Church  in  which  we  are,  we  Dioet  a 
implicitly  all  its  interpretations,  it  is  an 
that  every  one  ought  to  continue  as  be  is, 
is  good." 

This  was,  in  truth,  the  strongest  object) 
and  though  the  solution  of  this  difficulty 
was  in  pain  how  I  might  render  it  clear  < 
I  spoke  with  trembling,  seeing  it  conce 
soul  *,  and  1  besought  Qod,  who  made  me 
that  he  would  give  me  words  to  set  it  foi 
to  do  with  a  man,  who  beard  patiently,  S[ 
ly,  and,  in  fine,  pushed  difficulties  to  the 

1  told  him  I  must  first  distinguish  t 
the  GreelcB,  Armenians  and  others  he  I 
err,  in  taking  a  false  Church  for  the  true 
indubitable,  that  the  true  Church,  wher 
believed,  and  that  she  never  deceives  hei 
said  1  to  him, "  much  farther  off:  for  I  c 
that  you  do  not  only,  like  the  Greeks 
false  Church  for  a  true,  but  (as  is  unden 
self  confess)  you  will  not  have  us  even  I 
this  distinction,  which  has  seemed  neces 
to  your  difficulty.  Let  us  distinguish,  in  t 
and  other  false  Churches,  what  there  ii 
have  in  common  with  the  true  universE 
what  comes  from  God,  from  that  which 
judice.  God,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  puts  in 
are  baptized  in  these  Churches  that  the 
the  Saviour,  and  a  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  fa 
this  is  from  God.  Is  it  not  so  P"  He  ag 
also  that  there  is  a  universal  Church :  an 
and  is  it  not  a  truth  revealed  by  God  tba 
I  waited  for  the  admission :  and  having  n 
the  Greeks  and  Etbiopiana  were  dispo! 
examining,  whatever  the  true  Church  pre 
is,  sir,  what  you  do  not  approve :  in  this 
other  Christians,  nho  unanimously  belie 
Church,  which  never  deceives  her  chiidr 
with  them,  reckon  this  belief  amongst  ti 
from  God.    Bat  beie  is  the  point  wh< 
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begin.  This  baptized  person,  being  led  astray  by  his  parents  and 
pastors,  believes  the  Church  in  which  he  is  to  be  the  true,  and 
attributes  in  particular  to  this  false  Church  all  that  God  makes 
him  believe  in  general  of  the  true.  It  is  not  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
puts  this  in  his  heart.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Unquestionably,  it  is  so.  At 
this  point  he  begins  to  believe  amiss ;  here  then  error  begins ; 
here  divine  faith  infused  by  the  Holy  Ghost  begins  to  be  lost. 
Happy  are  those  whose  human  prejudices  are  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  true  belief  which  the  Holy  Ghost  puts  in  their  hearts ! 
They  are  spared  a  grievous  temptation,  and  the  awful  difficulty 
there  is  to  distinguish  what  is  from  God,  in  the  faith  of  their 
Church,  from  that  which  is  from  men.  But  whatever  difficulty 
men  have  to  distinguish  these  things,  God  knows  and  distinguish- 
es them ;  and  there  will  be  an  everlasting  difference  between 
that  which  the  Holy  Ghost  puts  in  the  heart  of  the  baptized, 
when  he  interiorly  disposes  them  to  believe  the  true  Church, 
and  that  which  human  prejudices  have  added  to  it,  by  bringing 
their  minds  to  adhere  to  a  false  one.  How  these  baptized  per- 
sons may  afterwards  disentangle  these  things,  and  by  what  means 
they  may  release  themselves  from  the  prepossession  that  has 
made  them  confound  the  idea  of  the  false  Church  in  which  they 
are,  with  the  faith  of  the  true  Church  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
put  in  their  hearts  together  with  the  Creed,  is  notnow  in  debate ; 
and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  have  seen  in  all  the  baptized  a  belief  of 
the  Church  which  comes  to  them  from  God,  distinguished  from 
the  notion  which  comes  to  them  from  men.  This  being  so,  I  affirm 
that  to  this  belief  of  the  Church,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  puts  in 
our  hearts  with  the  Creed,  a  firm  faith  is  annexed  ;  that  we  must 
believe  this  Church  as  certainly  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  whom 
the  Creed  itself  puts  her  in  immediate  connection ;  and  that  it  is 
because  of  this  faith  in  the  Church  that  the  believer  never  doubts 
of  the  Scripture." 

I  stopped  a  moment,  to  ask  whether  I  were  understood.  M. 
Claude  replied,  he  understood  me  perfectly.  '^  And  if  so,"  said 
I  to  him,  ^^  you  must  see  the  embarrassment  in  which  your  be- 
lief involves  you,  and  must  also  see  that  I  am  not  in  the  same  by 
mine.  You  not  only  say  that  we  must  not  believe  a  false  Church, 
but  that  we  must  not  even  believe  the  true  one  without  examin- 
ing what  she  says ;  and  in  this  you  speak  against  all  other  Christ- 
ians.'' 

Mademoiselle  De  Duras  here  interposed,  saying :  ^^  This  is 
what  must  be  answered  by  Aye  or  No."  "  I  do  say  so,"  an- 
swered M.  Claude,  *^  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so  at  first." 
"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  I.  "  We  |hall  soon  see  which 
of  us  two  is  in  the  right ;  and,  in  the  clear  state  things  have 
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been  put  by  our  reciprocal  discourses,  the  defeat  will  soon 
appear  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

^^  From  the  time  you  lay  it  down  as  certain  that  the  Church, 
even  the  true  one,  may  deceive  us,  the  Christian  cannot  believe, 
on  the  bare  faith  of  the  Church,  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word 
of  God.''  ^^  He  may  believe  it  with  a  human  faith,''  answered 
M.  Claude,  ^'  but  not  with  a  divine  faith."  «<  But  human  faith," 
replied  I,  ^^  is  always  defective  and  doubting.  He  doubts  thea 
whether  the  Scripture  be  inspired  by  Ood  or  not"  M.  Claude 
here  requested  me  to  bear  in  mind  what  he  had  already  said — 
that  he  was  not  in  doubt  but  in  ignorance.  ^*  As  a  man,"  said  be, 
*^  not  skilled  in  diamonds,  being  shown  one,  and  asked  whether 
he  believe  it  to  be  good  or  bad ; — he  knows  nothing  about  it,  he 
is  not  in  doubt,  but  in  ignorance.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  mas- 
ter teaches  some  opinion  in  philosophy,  the  scholar,  who  as  yet 
does  not  understand  his  meaning,  has  no  formal  doubt ;  he  is  in 
mere  ignorance.  So  it  is  with  those  to  whom  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  the  first  time  given."  I  answered :  ^^  I  contend  that  be 
doubts,  and  that  he  who  is  not  skilled  in  diamonds  doubts  whe- 
ther that  which  is  presented  to  him  be  good  or  bad,  and  that  the 
scholar,  with  reason,  doubts  of  all  his  master  in  philosophy  tells 
him,  until  he  sees  it  clear,  because  he  believes  not  his  master 
infallible ;  and  by  the  same  reason,  he  who  believes  not  the 
Church  infallible  doubts  of  the  truth  of  God's  word  which  she 
proposes  to  him."  ^*  This  is  called  ignorance,  not  doubt,"  M. 
Claude  still  continued  to  say : — I  therefore  proposed  the  follow- 
ing argument.  ^^  To  doubt  is  not  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  or 
not.  The  Christian  of  whom  we  speak  knows  not  whether  the 
Scripture  be  true  or  not.  He  is  in  doubt  therefore  on  the  point 
Tell  me  what  is  it  to  doubt,  but  not  to  know,  whether  a  thing  be 
or  not."  To  this  no  reply  was  given,  save  that  this  Christian  did 
not  in  any  manner  doubt  of  the  Scripture,  but  was  only  ignorant 
of  it.  ^^  But,"  said  I,  ^'  he  is  not  like  an  infidel,  who  perhaps 
never  heard  any  mention  of  it ;  he  knows  that  the  gospel  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  Paul's  epistles  are  read  in  the  Church  as  God^s 
word,  and  that  none  of  the  faithful  doubt  their  being  so.  Can  he 
believe,  with  them,  as  certainly  as  he  believes  God  to.exist,  that 
this  word  is  inspired  by  God  ?  You  have  said  that  he  cannot 
make  this  act  of  faith.  He  that  cannot  make  an  act  of  faith  on 
an  article  proposed  to  him,  makes  at  least,  as  I  may  so  say,  an 
act  of  doubt."  M.  Claude  still  answered  that  he  was  in  a  mere 
ignorance.—"  Well,  let  us  leave  disputing  about  words :  he  does 
not  doubt,  if  you  please ;  but  he  knows  not  whether  this  Scrip- 
ture be  a  truth  or  a  fable ;  he  knows  not  whether  the  gospel  be 
a  history  inspired  by  God,  or  a  tale  invented  by  men.    He  can- 
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not,  then,  make  an  act  of  divine  faith  upon  this  point,  and  say : 
^  I  believe  as  God  is,  that  the  gospel  is  also  from  God.'  Do  you 
not  acknowledge,  that  he  cannot  make  this  act,  and  that  he  has 
nothing  but  a  human  faith  ?"  He  again  frankly  acknowledged 
that  he  regarded  it  as  nothing  else.  '^  Well,  sir,  that  is  enough. 
So  then,  after  all,  there  is  a  point  of  time,  when  every  baptized 
Christian  knows  not  whether  the  gospel  be  not  a  fable ;  this  is 
given  him  to  examine.  See  to  what  we  must  come,  when  we 
are  set  to  examine  subsequently  to  the  Church.  We  might  dis- 
course without  end.  But  we  have  said  all  that  can  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  we  should  do  nothing  bat  begin  again.  It  is  for 
each  one  to  examine  in  his  conscience  how  he  can  maintain  that 
a  baptized  Christian  should  ever  have  been  a  moment  without 
knowing  whether  the  gospel  be  a  truth  or  a  fable,  and  that, 
amongst  other  inquiries  which  one  may  institute  during  life,  this 
also  should  be  given  him  to  enter  upon." 

It  appeared  to  me  by  the  countenance  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Duras  that  she  understood  me.  I,  however,  waited  a  little,  and 
M.  Claude  rose.  Mademoiselle  de  Duras  rose  with  us,  and 
coming  to  us,  said:  ^^I  could  wish  that  before  you  go^  you 
would  say  something  concerning  the  separation."  *^  The  thing 
is  done,"  answered  I.  ^^  As  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  one  cannot 
examine  after  the  Church,  without  falling  into  an  insupportable 
pride,  or  without  doubting  of  the  gospel,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  Every  one  need  only  consider  whether  he  would 
have  the  gospel  doubted  of  for  a  moment,  and  also  whether  he 
feel  himself  capable  of  understanding  the  Scripture  better  than 
all  the  synods  in  the  world,  and  than  all  the  rest  of  the  universal 
Church.  But  since  Mademoiselle  desires  some  particular  elu- 
cidation concerning  the  separation,  I  request  you,  sir,  give  me  a 
moment  more.  I  shall  propose  to  you  essential  facts,  on  which^ 
if  I  be  not  deceived,  you  must  soon  agree.  I  ask  you,  sir, 
whether  the  Arians  separated  from  the  Church,  and  whether 
their  sect,  when  it  appeared,  was  not  new  .^'  "  They  did  not," 
said  he,  '^  separate  from  the  Church ;  they  corrupted  it."  He 
began  to  represent,  with  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration,  how  they 
drew  with  them  the  whole  Church.  ^'  It  is  not  so,  sir,"  said  I : 
**  you  know  that  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  and  many  other  holy  bishops,  were  steady  to  the  truth,  and 
that  a  great  body  of  the  people  followed  them.  You  know  that 
all  the  West,  and  Rome  itself  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  Liberi- 
us,  was  orthodox.  But  let  us  leave  all  this  aside,"  said  I  to  him ; 
^'  in  what  number  soever  they  separated,  there  was  a  Church  be- 
fore  them,  from  which  they  broke,  and  against  which  they  set 
up  another  Church."* "  No,"    said  he,  "  they  corrupted  it." 
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«<  Why,  sir,"  Mid  I,  <'  what  difficulty  is  this  ?  Never  did  anr 
heretic  separate  but  by  corrupting  some  of  the  Church's  chil- 
dren, and  separating  with  them  from  the  Church,  in  which  they 
had  all  been  baptized.  But  after  all,  tell  me,  sir,  was  not  the 
sect  of  the  Arians,  and  that  Church  which  is  named  the  Arian, 
new  ?''  "  If  YOU  mean,  sir,"'  answered  he,  "  that  Arius  was  the 
first  who  spoKe  against  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  is  not 
true.  Origen,  before  him,  and  Justin  Martyr,  said  the  same 
thing."  "  Ha,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  a  martyr  denied  the  divinity 
of  God's  Son,  is  what  I  shall  never  believe.  As  to  Origin,  you 
know  that  he  is  quoted  both  for  and  against  it.  He  is  a  doubt- 
ful and  suspected  author.  But,  sir,  let  us  leave  uncertain  facts, 
and  let  us  endeavor  to  find  one,  about  which  both  you  and  I 
may  agree.  That  sect  which,  after  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced against  Arius,  joined  this  excommunicated  priest,  and 
formed  a  Church  against  the  Church — was  not  that  sect  new  ?" 
He  could  not  but  grant  it.  ^^  In  order  to  prove  its  being  new, 
was  it  requisite  to  go  back  to  the  apostles  ?  and  could  not  one 
say  to  it^  ^  Church,  separated  from  that  other  Church,  in  which 
Arfus  was  born  and  in  which  he  received  baptism,  you  were 
neither  yesterday  nor  the  day  before  ?  "  "  One  might,"  said  M. 
Claude.  *^  May  one  not  say  as  much  of  the  Macedonian  Church, 
which  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  of  the  Nestorians, 
who  divided  Jesus  Christ's  person  ?  of  the  Eutychians,  ttiat  coo- 
founded  his  two  natures?  and  of  the  Pelagians,  who  denied 
original  sin  and  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  Might  one  not  say 
to  themj  without  going  back  to  the  apostles :  *  When  you  came 
into  the  world,  you  found  the  Church  baptizing  children  unto 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  praying  for  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  infidels  ? '  Therefore  what  all  these  heretics,  and  all  the 
rest  whom  you  and  we  know,  combated,  was  believed,  not  only 
in  the  apostles'  times,  but  yesterday  and  the  day  before  and  at  the 
time  when  the  heresiarchs  appeared,  and  they  found  the  Church 
in  possession  of  this  belief."  "  But,"  answered  M.  Claude, 
** there  are  two  ways  of  establishing  error;  the  one  open,  and 
the  other  secret  and  imperceptible."  "  Stay,  sir,"  said  I  to  him ; 
"  we  ought  to  propose  evident  facts,  which  both  parties  admit 
I  do  not  admit  this  imperceptible  way  of  establishing  error." 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  will  you  say  that  you  will  find  praying 
to  saints,  and  purgatory,  in  the  apostles'  time?"  "No,  sir," 
answered  I,  '*  I  will  say  nothing  thereon,  for  you  will  not  admit 
it,  and  I  wish  to  say  such  things  as  you  admit.  Deal  in  the  same 
manner  with  me.  He  that  shall  draw  most  solid  advantages  from 
facts  granted  by  his  adversary,  will  have  a  great  argument  that 
the  truth  is  for  him ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  truth  to  maintain 
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itself  every  wBy,  and  to  coDdemn  error  by  the  very  facts  which 
error  acknowledges.  And  since  you  mention  prayer  to  saints,  I 
put  it  to  your  candor :  is  it  not  true  that  M.  Daille  grants  us 
thirteen  hundred  years'  antiquity  ?"  **  Thirteen  hundred  years, 
sir,"  answered  he, ''  is  not  the  whole  time  of  the  Church."  "  I 
admit  that,"  said  I  to  him ;  ^^  but,  after  all,  my  adversary  grants 
me  already  thirteen  hundred  years;  he  gives  me  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  St.  Basil,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St  Chrysostom, 
St.  Augustin."  "  All  these,"  said  M.  Claude,  "  are  but  men." 
^^  Let  them  be  men  as  much  as  you  please,  but  at  any  rate  we 
have,  from  our  adversary's  confession,  thirteen  hundred  years 
for  the  invocation  of  saints  and  veneration  of  relics,  for  these  two 
things  were  joined  together,  as  you  know  M.  Daille  asserts. 
And  how  much  does  M.  Blondel  grant  for  prayer  for  the  dead  .^" 
**  It  is  true,"  said  M.  Claude,  "  that  is  the  most  ancient  error  of 
the  Church."  "  Fourteen  hundred  years'  antiquity,"  said  1  to 
him,  '^  is  what  M.  Blondel  yields  us.  I  say  not  this  to  create  a 
presumption  for  the  truth  of  our  doctrine ;  that  is  not  the  matter 
in  hand  :  but  I  say  it  to  show  that  we  are  not  without  defence 
upon  these  examples  of  errors  imperceptibly  propagated,  since 
we  already  have  by  your  consent  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
hundred  years.  Let  us  come  then  to  evident  facts,  on  which  I 
may  agree  ;  for  you,  on  your  part,  agree  that  the  Arians,  Nes- 
torians,  Pelagians,  and  in  one  word,  all  heretics  established 
themielves  in  the  manner  I  have  stated.  They  found  no  Church 
wherewith  to  unite  themselves.  They  erected  one,  which  se- 
parated from  all  the  other  Churches  that  then  were.  This  is 
certain;  is  it  not  manifest?"  I  waited  for  a  reply;  M.  Claude 
did  not  contradict.  I  did  not  deem  myself  obliged  to  press  him 
any  farther  on  a  thing  evident  and  already  owned.  "  Now," 
said  I  to  him,  "how  were  the  orthodox  Churches  established? 
When  particular  persons -and  nations — for  example,  the  Indians 
— were  converted,  did  they  not  find  a  Church  already  establish- 
ed to  which  they  united  themselves  ?"  He  acknowledged  it. 
"  Did  yott,"  I  proceeded,  "  find  one  in  the  whole  world  to 
which  you  joined  yourselves  ?  Did  you  embrace  the  Greek,  the 
Armenian,  or  the  Ethiopian  Church,  when  you  forsook  the  Ro- 
man ?  Can  we  not  point  out  to  you  the  precise  date  of  your 
Churches,  and  say  to  all  that  Church,  to  all  that  external  socie- 
ty in  which  you  are  minister, '  you  were  not  yesterday.'* "  "  But," 
said  M.  Claude  here,  "  Were  we  not  of  this  Church  ?  We  went 
not  out ;  we  were  driven  out  of  it ;  we  were  excommunicated 
in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Thus  we  went  out,  but  we  cairied 
the  Church  with  us."  "  What  language  !  sir,"  said  I  to  him. 
*^  If  you  had  not  been  driven  out,  would  you  have  staid  in  it  ? 
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To  what  purpose,  then,  is  that  command  so  often  repeated 
amongst  you :  ^  60  forth  from  Babylon,  my  people.'  Tell  me 
candidly ;  would  you  have  staid  in  the  Church  if  she  had  not 
driven  you  out  ?"  '*  Assuredly  not,  sir,"  said  M.  Claude.  "  To 
what  purpose,  then,"  answered  I,  ^^do  you  say  here,  that  you 
were  ariven  out?"  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  it  is  true."  "  Well, 
sir,"  said  I,  ^'  it  is  true.  This  is  common  to  you  (be  not  dis- 
pleased at  what  I  am  going  to  say) — this  is  common  to  you  with 
all  heretics.  The  Church  in  which  they  received  baptism  cast 
them  forth,  excommunicated  them.  They  would  perhaps  have 
willingly  staid  in  it,  to  corrupt  and  seduce ;  but  the  Church  cut 
them  ofi*.  And  as  to  what  you  say,  that  you  were  in  this  Church, 
which  cast  you  out,  and  that  you  carried  the  Church  with  you, 
what  heretic  may  not  say  as  much  ?  It  was  not  of  heathens  that 
the  ancient  heretics  composed  their  Churches ;  it  was  of  Chris- 
tians bred  in  the  Church.  In  like  manner,  you  have  not  formed 
YOurs  by  gathering  Mahometans,  I  admit  But  in  this  you  abide 
Dy  the  examples  of  the  ancient  heretics,  and  they  were  all  able 
to  say,  as  well  as  you,  that  they  were  condemned  by  their  ad- 
versaries. For  they  were  not  made  to  sit  amongst  the  judges, 
when  their  novelty  was  condemned."  "But,  sir,"  said  M. 
Claude,  "  we  are  not  both  agreed  about  this  novelty.  What  is 
in  the  Scripture  is  no  novelty."  "  Patience,  sir,  I  beseech  you," 
said  I  to  him ;  ''  none  of  the  ancient  heretics  allowed  the  novel- 
ty of  their  doctrine  ;  they  all  quoted  the  Holy  Scripture  in  their 
favor :  but  there  was  one  novelty  which  they  could  not  deny, 
to  wit,  that  the  body  of  their  Church  was  not  yesterday,  and 
this  you  granted."  «  Well,  after  all,"  said  M.  Claude,  "  if  the 
Arians,  if  the  Nestorians,  if  the  Pelagians,  had  been  right  in  the 
main  point,  they  would  not  have  been  to  blame  for  the  way  of 
proceeding."  "  Whether  to  blame  or  not,"  said  I  to  him,  "is 
the  main  point  of  the  question  ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  manifest 
that  you  have  the  same  proceeding  as  they,  the  same  conduct, 
the  same  defences ;  in  a  word,  that,  in  forming  your  Church, 
you  have  done  as  all  heretics  did,  and  we  do  what  all  the  ortho- 
dox have  done  ;  every  one  may  judge  in  his  conscience  which 
class  he  had  rather  resemble,  and  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

M.  Claude  was  not  silent  on  this  occasion.  He  told  me  this 
argument  was  excellent  in  favor  of  Jews  and  Pagans:  and  that 
they  might  maintain  their  cause  by  the  reason  I  made  use  of. 
"  Let  us  see,"  said  I  to  him,  "  sir,  and  remember  that  you  pro- 
mise us  the  same  argument."  "  Unquestionably  the  same,"  an- 
swered he.  "  The  Jews  and  Pagans  upbraided  the  Christians 
with  their  novelty;  of  this  you  are  aware.  The  writings  of  Cel- 
sus  and  many  others  are  proofs  of  it,"    "  I  admit  it,"  said  I  to 
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him ;  "  and  is  this  all  ?"  "  And  it  was  true,"  proceeded  he, 
^^  that  all  Christianity  was  new,  if  we  regard  the  state  immedi- 
ately preceding.''  "  What,"  said  I  to  him ;  "  when  Jesus  Christ 
began  to  preach,  could  they  say  to  him,  as  I  do  to  you,  that  in 
the  Church  he  was  born  in  there  was  no  mention  yesterday  of 
him  or  his  coming  ?  What,  then,  were  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Anne  the  prophetess,  Simeon,  the  wise  men,  and  the  priests  con- 
sulted by  Herod,  when  they  answered  him  that  the  place  of  his 
birth  was  in  Bethlehem  ?  Was  it  requisite  to  go  back  to  Abra- 
ham, in  order  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  promises.^  Was  there 
ever  a  single  moment  when  Christ  was  not  expected  in  the  Church 
wherein  he  was  born }  and  so  expected,  that  the  Jews  expect 
him  still  ?  It  is  very  true,  sir,  there  was  a  necessity  this  novel- 
ty should  once  be  seen  to  happen,  and  this  change  from  Christ 
expected  to  Christ  come.  However,  Jesus  Christ  is  not,  there- 
fore, new.  He  was  yesterday,  he  is  to  day,  and  will  be  for 
ever."*  "  It  is  true,"  said  M.  Claude ;  "  but  the  synagogue  did 
not  allow  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ."  "But,"  replied  if,  "the 
synagogue  did  not  condemn  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  but  the  syna- 
gogue heard,  without  contradicting  them,  the  wise  men,  Simeon, 
and  Anna.  Jesus  Christ  gathered  in  the  synagogue  a  true  Church 
at  the  time,  the  children  of  God  which  it  contained.  At  last  the 
synagogue  condemned  him.  However,  Jesus  Christ  had  already 
founded  his  Church :  he  gave  it  its  last  form  presently  after  his 
death,  and  the  new  people  followed  the  old  without  interruption. 
These  are  undeniable  truths:  and  as  to  paganism,  it  is  true  the 
Pagans  upbraided  the  Christians  with  their  novelty.  But  what 
did  the  Christians  answer  ?  Did  they  not  show  that  the  Jews 
had  always  believed  the  same  God  which  the  Christians  adored, 
and  expected  the  same  Christ ;  that  the  Jews  believed  all  this 
yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and  always  without  interrup- 
tion ?"  "  But,  sir,"  once  more  said  M.  Claude,  "  the  Gentiles 
did  not  allow  all  this."  "What,"  answered  I;  "was  there 
amongst  them  any  one  so  unreasonable  as  to  say,  there  were 
never  any  Jews,  or  that  this  people  did  not  expect  a  Christ,  and 
did  not  adore  one  only  God,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth }  Did 
not  they  show  the  Pagans  the  manifest  beginning  of  their  opin- 
ions and  the  date — I  do  not  say  of  the  authors  of  their  tenets,  but 
— of  their  gods  themselves ;  and  this  by  their  own  histories,  by 
their  own  authors,  by  their  own  chronology }  Do  you  believe 
that  a  Pagan  could  make  a  Christian  confess  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  new,  or  that  there  never  had  been  any  society 
which  held  the  same  belief  the  Christians  had  then ;  just  as  I 
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make  you  own  that  all  the  heretics,  which  you  and  I  acknow- 
ledge lor  such,  came  in  this  manner,  and  that  you  have  done  as 
they  did  ?  Tins  is  the  way,  sir,  you  prove  that  Jews  and  Pa- 
gans might  mantain  their  cause  by  the  argument  I  use.  No  one 
can  ever  do  it ;  nor  ever  can  any  one  deny  the  evident  fact 
which  I  affirm,  which  is — that  we  do  as  all  the  orthodox,  and 
you  as  all  heretics  have  done." 

Here  the  conversation  ended :  it  lasted  five  hours,  with  a 
great  attention  of  (he  whole  assembly.  We  heard  one  another 
peaceably ;  we  spoke  on  both  sides  consecutively  enough ;  and 
except  at  the  beginning,  when  M.  Claude  digressed  a  little  from 
the  subject,  he  throughout  came  to  the  matter,  and  faced  the 
difficulty  without  recoiling.  It  is  true,  he  aimed  rather  to  en- 
tangle me  in  the  perplexities  in  which  I  entoiled  him  than  to 
show  how  he  could  himself  get  out:  however,  all  this  proceed- 
ed from  the  cause,  and  assuredly  he  said  every  thing  his  could 
famish  him  with  on  the  point  to  which  we  had  confined  our- 
selves. For  my  part,  I  was  desirous  not  to  auit  it,  since  it  was 
that  which  Mademoiselle  de  Duras  desired  to  have  cleared. 
She  appeared  to  me  touched ;  I  nevertheless  retired  trembling, 
and  fearing  lest  my  weakness  might  have  put  her  soul  in  dai^, 
and  the  truth  in  doubt 
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I  VISITED  her  next  day.  I  was  glad  to  see  she  perfectly  under- 
stood what  I  had  said.  This  is  what  I  had  promised  her.  I  had. 
represented  to  her,  that  amidst  the  immense  difficulties,  which 
the  spirit  of  cavilling  and  the  depth  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
had  caused  to  spring  up  amongst  men,  God  would  have  his  chil- 
dren provided  with  an  easy  means  to  resolve  themselves  in  what 
concerned  their  salvation,  and  this  means  was  the  Church's  au- 
thority ;  that  this  means  was  easy  to  establish,  easy  to  under- 
stand, easy  to  follow ;  "  so  easy,"  said  I,  "  and  so  clear,  that  if 
you  shall  not  understand  me  in  what  I  shall  say  upon  it,  I  am 
contented  you  believe  me  to  be  in  the  wrong."  This  in  fact 
must  be  the  case,  when  the  matter  is  well  handled  ;  but  I  dared 
not  promise  myself  that  I  had  treated  it  as  I  ought  I  discover- 
ed with  joy  and  thanksgiving  that  God  had  turned  all  to  good. 
The  arguments  that  ought  to  affect,  affected  her.  Mademoiselle 
de  Duras  could  not  comprehend  how  an  ignorant  private  person 
could,  without  intolerable  pride,  believe  he  might  happen  to  un- 
derstand the  Scripture  better  than  all  the  universal  councils  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Church.  She  saw,  as  well  as  I,  how  weak 
was  the  example  of  the  synagogue's  condemnation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  how  little  reason  there  was  to  say  that  individuals 
who  believed  aright  needed  an  external  authority  to  determine 
them,  when  they  had  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  greatest 
and  most  visible  authority  that  can  be  imagined.  I  passed  again 
over  the  doubt  in  which  one  must  be  touching  the  Scripture,  if 
one  doubted  the  Church's  authority.  She  said  she  never  so 
much  as  thought  that  a  Christian  might  doubt  one  moment 
concerning  the  Scripture ;  and  besides,  she  perfectly  understood 
that  M.  Claude,  rejecting  the  vord  doubt,  acknowledged  the 
thing  in  other  terms;  which  served  only  to  show  how  hard  this 
matter  was  both  to  think  and  say,  since,  being  forced  to  own  it, 
he  thought  not  fit  to  do  it  in  simple  terms ;  for  in  fine,  not  to 
know  whether  a  thing  be  or  not,  if  it  be  not  to  doubt,  is  nothing. 
It  appeared  then  clearly,  that  the  two  propositions  which  were 
in  debate  were  established ;  and  I  showed  her,  in  few  words, 
that  her  Church,  by  believing  two  such  strange  things,  had 
changed  the  whole  order  of  instructing  God's  children  prac- 
tised at  all  times  in  the  Christian  Church. 
8 
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To  this  effect,  it  was  only  neceasary 
had  hean]  me  say,  and  what  she  had 
However,  God  put  ia  my  heart  sometl 
said  to  her  as  follows-. — 

"  The  order  of  instructing  God's  cl 
before  all  things,  llic  Apostles'  Creed 
Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  th< 
Catholic  Church,  the  Communioa  of 
sins,'  &c.  As  much  as  the  faithful  bel 
ftod  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  I 
be  believe  the  universal  Church,  where 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  adored.  As  mi 
the  Father,  so  much  does  he  believe 
fesses  to  believe  that  God,  the  Fatli 
adopted  children  whom  he  has  united 
he  believes  in  the  Son,  so  much  doe 
which  he  assembled  by  his  blood,  wh 
doctrine,  which  he  founded  on  the  ro 
has  promised  that  the  gales  of  hell  sha 
IS  he  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  D 
Church  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  wa 
he  that  aaya, '  1  believe  in  God,  and  ii 
Holy  Ghost,'  does,  in  saying,  '  I  bell 
with  the  heart  he  believeth  unto  rigl 
mouth  he  maketh  a  confession  unto  sal 
and  he  knows  that  the  faith  he  has  i 
There  is  a  Church,  a  society  of  men,  i 
It  is  the  universal  Church,  which  is  tie 
at  this  period,  nor  that  She  is  not  con 
try,  like  the  ancient  Jewish  Church, 
was  ;  and  her  kingdom  shall  not  pass 
written  in  Daniel.f  She  is  at  all  timi 
so  widely  spread,  that  whoever  will 
has  no  interruption  In  her  succession,  i 
one  could  not  say,  '  I  believe  the  univ 
DO  time  when  one  could  not  say, '  I  b 
and  in  his  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghosi 
because  whatsoever  she  teaches  is  lit 
all  the  doctrine  which  makes  men  ho 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ;  because  sin 
all  saints,  in  her  one  communion.  A 
only  be  united  in  spirit,  ihey  are  outv 
rauDJon  of  this  Church  ;  and  this  is  wh 
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munion  of  saints.'    In  this  universal  Church,  in  this  c9|yMnioi^:>f«>.       ^ 
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of  saints,  is  the  remission  of  sins.  Therein  is  baptism,  •^j^^h^^jt)^^  ^ 
sins  are  remitted  :  therein  is  the  ministry  of  the  keys,  by  ^t||j22LS2i 
whatsoever  is  remitted  or  retained  on  earth  is  remitted  or  re- 
tained in  heaven.*  In  this  Church,  then,  you  behold  an  external 
ministry,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  Church  itself — that  is  to  say, 
always;  since  this  Church  is  believed  at  all  times  not  as  a  thing 
which  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  but  as  a  thing  which  actually  is. 
See  then  to  what  this  Church  is  joined,  and  what  is  joined  to  this 
Church.  She  is  joined  immediately  to  the  Floly  Ghost,  which 
governs  her :  '  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.'  To  this  Church  is  joined  the  communion  of  saints,  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  life  everlasting. 
Out  of  this  Church,  there  is  neither  communion  of  saints,  nor  re* 
mission  of  sins,  nor  resurrection  of  the  flesh  to  eternal  life. 
Here  then,  you  have  the  faith  of  the  Church  established  in  the 
Creed.  The  Creed  makes  no  mention  of  the  Scripture.  Is  it 
because  it  despises  it  ?  God  forbid !  you  will  receive  the  Scrip- 
ture from  the  hands  of  the  Church;  and  because  you  never 
doubted  of  the  Church,  you  will  never  doubt  of  the  Scripture, 
which  the  Church  has  received  from  God,  from  Jesus  Christ, 
and  from  the  apostles,  which  she  always  keeps  as  coming  from 
that  source,  which  she  puts  into  the  hands  of  all  the  faithful.'' 

I  thought  I  perceived  that  this  doctrine,  truly  holy  and  apos- 
tolical, produced  its  due  impression.  ^^  But  there  is,"  said  I, 
*^  one  word  more.  It  is  what  I  said  to  M.  Claude,  and  I  reduce 
it  now  to  this  plain  argument,  which  every  one  may  equally  un- 
derstand ;  1  mean  the  learned  as  the  ignorant,  and  the  private 
person  as  the  pastor.  The  baptized  Christian,  before  he  reads 
the  Holy  Scripture,  can  either  make  this  act  of  faith,  ^  I  believe 
that  this  word  is  inspired  by  God,  as  I  believe  that  God  is,'  or 
he  cannot.  If  he  cannot,  then  he  doubts  of  it ;  he  is  reduced  to 
examine,  whether  the  gospel  be  not  a  fable  ;  but,  if  he  can,  by 
what  means  shall  he  do  it  ? — The  Holy  Ghost  will  put  it  in  his 
heart: — this  is  no  answer;  for  it  is  agreed  that  faith  in  the 
Scripture  comes  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  question  is  concern- 
ing the  external  means  which  the  Holy  Ghost  uses,  and  there 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Church's  authority.  Thus  every 
Christian  receives  from  the  Church,  without  examining,  this 
Scripture,  as  a  writing  inspired  by  God. 

"  Let  us  go  still  further. — Does  the  Church  only  give  us  the 
Holy  Scriptures  on  paper,  the  husk  of  the  word,  the  body  of  the 
letter  ?    No  :   without  doubt,  she  gives  us  the  spirit — that  is, 

*  Matt.  xvi.  19.    John  xx.  23. 
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the  sense  of  the  Scripture ;  for  to  give  us  the  Scripture  without 
the  sense,  is  to  give  us  a  body  without  a  soul,  a  letter  which  killeth. 
The  Scripture  without  its  lawful  interpretation,  the  Scripture 
destitute  of  its  natural  sense,  is  a  weapon  for  self-destruction. 
The  Arian  destroyed  himself,  by  the  Scripture  misunderstood ; 
so  did  the  Nestorian  ;  so  did  the  Pelagian.  God  forbid,  then, 
that  the  Church  should  give  us  only  the  Scripture  without  giving 
US  the  sense  of  it  She  received  them  both  together.  When 
she  received  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  rest,  she  understood  them  :  this  sense,  which 
she  received  with  the  Scripture,  she  has  kept  with  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  the  same  outward  means  which  the  Holy  Ghost  uses 
to  make  us  receive  the  Holy  Scripture,  he  uses  also  to  give  us 
its  true  sense.  All  this  ensues  from  the  same  principle :  all  this 
is  the  sequel  of  the  same  design.  As,  then,  there  is  nothing  to 
examine  after  the  Church  when  she  gives  us  the  Holy  Scripture, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  examine  when  she  interprets  it  and  pro- 
poses its  true  sense.  And,  accordingly,  you  see  that,  after  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Silas  said  not — ^  Examine  this 
decree,'  but  taught  the  Churches  to  observe  what  the  Apostles 
had  judged. 

^' This  is  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  Church  has  in- 
variably adopted.  *I  should  not  believe  the  Gospel,'  says  St 
Augustin, '  were  I  not  moved  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  :^  and,  a  little  after,  *  Those  whom  I  believed,  when 
they  said  to  me,  believe  the  Gospel,  shall  I  not  believe,  when 
they  say,  believe  not  Manichaeus?'  This  society  of  pastors, 
established  by  Jesus  Christ  and  continued  until  now,  when  giv- 
ing me  the  Gospel,  has  also  told  me  that  1  must  detest  heretics 
and  evil  doctrine:  I  believe  both  together,  and  on  the  same 

•  Contra  Epist.  Fund.  Manich. — [As  this  important  passage  has  been  often 
criticised  ana  misinterpreted — (see  Neander's  Ch.  Hist.  ii.   488,   Clausen's 

Augustinus,  p.  41,  &c.)—it  may  be  well  to  exhibit  it  with  its  context. — 

librum  quem  Fundamenti  Episiolam  dicitis,  ubi  totum  pene  quod  creditis  conti- 
netur.  Certe  sic  incipit :  « Manichseus  apostolus  Jesu  Christi,  providentia  Dei 
Patris.  Haec  sunt  sal ubria  verba,  de  perenni  et  vivo  fonte.*  Jam  cum  bona 
patientia,  si  placet,  attendite  quid  quxram.    Non  credo  ilium  esse  Apostolum 

Christi non  credo :  quid  jam  dicas  aut  facias  non  habebis :  promittebas  enim 

scientiam  veritatis,  et  nunc  quod  nescio  cogis  utcredam.  Evangelium  mihi  for- 
tasse  lecturus  es,  et  inde  Manichei  personam  tentabis  asserere.  Si  ergo  inve- 
nires  aliquem  qui  nondum  credit,  quid  faceres  dicenti  illi,  Non  credo  ?  Ego  vero 
Evangelio  non  crederem  nisi  me  catholicae  Ecclesis  commoveret  auctoritas. 
Quibus  ergo  obtemperavi  dicentibus,  Crede  Evangelio :  cur  eis  non  obtemperem 
dicentibus  mihi.  Noli  credere  Manichaeis  ?  Elige  quid  velis.  Si  dixeris,  Crede 
Catholicis,  ipsi  me  monent  ut  nullam  fidem  accommodem  vobis :  quapropter 
non  possum  illis  credens  nisi  tibi  non  credere.  Si  dixeris,  Noli  Catholicis  ere- 
dere :  non  recte  facies  per  Evangelium  me  cogere  ad  Manichxi  fidem,  quia  ipai 
Evangelio  Catholicis  praedicantibus  credidi . . .  Tom.  viii.  p.  111.  E.  Ben.] 
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authority.  Afler  this  manner  were  Christians  instructed  in  the 
primitive  times,  in  which  heretics  were  told  that  they  were 
not  to  be  admitted  to  dispute  about  the  Scripture,  ^because 
without  Scripture,  they  could  be  shewn  that  Scripture  is  not 
for  them,'*  that  there  is  nothing  common  between  them  and 
Scripture. 

*^  And  pray  remark,  that  all  Christian  societies,  except  the 
newly  ^  Reformed  Churches,'  have  retained  this  manner  of  in- 
structing. M.  Claude  and  I  said  that  the  Greek  Church,  the 
Ethiopian,  the  Armenian,  and  others,  were  mistaken,  indeed,  in 
believing  themselves  the  true  Church ;  but  all  at  least  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  to  examine  after  the  true  Church.  There 
is  no  other  manner  of  teaching  the  faithful.  If  we  tell  them 
that  they  may  understand  the  Holy  Scripture  better  than  ail 
the  rest  of  the  Church  put  together,  we  nourish  pride,  we  take 
away  docility;  none  says  it,  but  the  Churches  which  call  them- 
selves *  Reformed.'  Everywhere  else  they  say,  as  we  do,  that 
there  is  a  true  Church,  which  must  be  believed  without  examin- 
ing after  her :  this  is  believed  not  only  in  the  true  Church,  but 
also  in  those  which  imitate  the  true  Church.  The  so-called 
'  Reformed'  is  the  only  Church  which  says  it  not  If  the  true 
Church,  whichsoever  she  may  be,  says  it,  the  pretended  ^  Re- 
formed' is  not  then  the  true  Church,  because  she  says  it  not. 

^^  Let  them  not  tell  us,  ^  The  Ethiopian  says  it,  the  Greek 
says  it,  the  Armenian  says  it,  the  Roman  says  it;  which  shall  I 
believe  ?' 

^^If  your  doubt  consisted  in  choosing  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Greek,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  this  examina- 
tion. But  now  it  is  agreed  in  your  religion,  that  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the  rest,  are  in  the  wrong  against 
the  Roman;  and  if  they  were  true  Churches,  you  ought  (in 
leaving  the  Roman,  which,  as  you  say,  was  not  such)  to  have 
sought  communion  with  them.  They  are  then  not  the  true 
Church.  No  more  are  you :  for  the  true  Church  believes  that 
we  must  believe,  without  examining,  what  the  true  Church 
teaches.  You  teach  the  contrary.  You  call  yourselves  the 
true  Church,  and  you  say  at  the  same  time,  that  one  must  exam- 
ine after  you;  which  is  to  say,  that  one  may  incur  damnation  by 
believing  you.  You  renounce  then  thenceforth  the  advantage 
of  the  true  Church.  You  are  not  the  true  Church;  it  is  a  duty 
to  quit  you :  it  is  here  the  beginning  is  to  be  made.  Should  any 
one,  upon  leaving  you,  be  tempted  to  unite  himself  to  the  Greek 
Church,  he  will  have  his  answer." 

*  Tertull.  Pnescrip.  sec.  18, 37. 
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After  Mademoiselle  de  Daras  had  heard  these  reasons,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  nothing  else  could  give  her  concern  save  the 
habit  contracted  from  her  infancy  and  the  fear  of  afflicting  her 
mother,  for  whom  I  knew  she  had  all  the  tenderness  and  all  the 
respect  that  such  a  mother  deserves:  I  also  saw  she  was  con- 
cerned for  the  reproaches  that  were  made  her  of  having  human 
designs,  and  especially  of  having  delayed  the  doubting  of  her 
religion,  until  alter  a  donation  made  her  by  her  mother.  ^*  Your 
own  conscience,"  said  I  to  her,  ^*  best  knows  in  what  condition 
you  were  when  this  donation  was  made  you ;  whether  you  had 
any  doubt,  and  suppressed  it  in  prospect  of  procuring  yourself 
this  advantage."  **  I  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  it,''  answered 
she.  "  You  know  then  well,"  said  I  to  her,  "  that  this  motive 
has  not  any  part  in  what  you  do.    Continue,  therefore,  in  peace ; 

Crovide  for  your  salvation,  and  let  men  talk;  for  this  appre- 
ension,  of  being  charged  with  human  respects,  is  itself  a  sort 
of  human  respect,  and  that  of  the  most  refined  and  most  to  be 
feared," 

She  requested  me  to  repeat  in  M.  Coton's  presence  what  had 
been  said,  through  a  desire  that  he  should  be  instructed  with 
her.  He  was  sent  for;  we  agreed  on  the  facts.  M.  Coton,  in 
an  exceedingly  mild  manner,  proposed  some  objections  about 
the  doctrine  I  had  unfolded.  I  answered  them ;  he  told  me  he 
was  not  practised  in  discussion,  nor  versed  in  these  matters.  He 
said  true ;  he  reposed  on  M.  Claude.  I  prayed  God  to  enlighten 
him,  and  departed  to  return  to  my  duty. 

After  another  conversation  which  Mademoiselle  de  Duras 
and  I  had  at  St.  Germain,  in  the  Duchess  of  Richelieu's  apart- 
ment, she  told  me  that  she  believed  herself  in  a  condition  to 
take  her  resolution  within  a  little  while,  and  that  it  only  re- 
mained to  pray  God  to  conduct  her  well.  The  success  was 
such  as  we  wished.  On  the  22d  of  March,  I  returned  to  Paris 
to  receive  her  abjuration;  she  made  it  in  the  Church  of  the 
Rev.  Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  exhortation  I  made 
her  had  for  its  object,  to  represent  to  her  that  she  was  returning 
into  the  Church  which  her  fathers  had  forsaken ;  that  she  would 
not  henceforth  believe  herself  more  capable  than  the  Church, 
more  enlightened  than  the  Church,  and  fuller  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
than  the  Church;  that  she  would  receive  from  the  Church, 
without  examining,  the  true  sense  of  the  Scripture  as  she  re- 
ceived from  the  Church  the  Scripture  itself;  that  she  was 
henceforth  going  to  build  on  the  rock,  and  that  her  faith  must 
fructify  in  good  works.  She  felt  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  congregation  was  edified  by  her  good  example. 
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I  STATED,  in  my  Preface  to  this  book,  that  after  M.  Claude 
had  read  my  recital,  he  drew  up  an  answer  to  the  Instructioh 
I  had  given  Mademoiselle  De  Duras,  joining  to  it  a  Relation  of 
our  Conference,  which  he  had  drawn  up,  as  be  affirms  in  that 
writing,  "  on  the  day  following  our  interview.'* 

I  have  received  from  several  places,  and  even  from  the  re- 
motest provinces,  this  Treatise  of  M.  Claude's,  with  his  Rela* 
tion ;  but  the  most  complete  and  most  correct  copy  I  have  seen 
was  communicated  to  me  by  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  who  had 
it  from  a  lady  of  quality  of  the  Reformed  religion.  I  have  seen 
also,  in  the  same  Duke's  hands,  a  declaration  signed  by  M. 
Claude,  in  which  he  avows  the  whole  writing ;  so  that  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  it  is  his. 

I  find  many  things  in  this  piece  which  manifestly  confirm  all 
that  the  reader  has  found  in  mine.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  ta 
notice  all  these  things,  nor  to  answer  passages  wherein  M. 
Claude  appears  to  me,  through  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  as 
little  in  agreement  with  himself  as  with  us.  To  make  such  re- 
marks, the  work  must  be  in  the  hands  of  all  people,  so  that  eve- 
ry one  may  see  whether  the  passages  be  truly  related,  and  the 
sense  and  consecution  well  apprehended  ;  in  a  word,  it  must  be 
public.  Its  publication  depends  on  M.  Claude.  In  the  mean- 
time I  will  make  some  reflections  on  things  about  which  I  think 
he  cannot  disagree,  and  which  may  very  much  assist  the 
^^  Reformed"  to  take  a  good  resolution  on  the  matter  we  have 
treated. 

My  first  reflection  is  upon  the  answer  made  by  M.  Claude  to 
the  acts  extracted  out  of  the  ^^  Discipline"  of  his  Churches. 
I  made  use  of  these  acts  to  show,  that  it  was  so  necessary  for 
all    private   persons   to  submit,  in  questions  on  faith,  to  the 
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Churches  infallible  authority,  that  the  Reformed,  who  rejected 
it  in  speculation,  were  at  the  same  time  forced  to  acknowledge 
it  in  practice.  What  is  most  stringent  in  these  acts  is,  that  to 
the  National  Synod  alone — to  the  exclusion  of  Consistories, 
Colloquies,  and  Provincial  Synods — ^is  attributed  ^^  the  ulti- 
mate and  final  resolution,  by  God's  word.'^  But,  because 
this  is  ^^  the  ultimate  and  final  resolution,''  the  Churches  and 
provinces  sending  deputies  to  this  synod  swear  solemnly  ^^  to 
submit  to  whatever  shall  be  concluded  in  that  assembly,  being 

Cersuaded  that  God  will  preside  in  it  by  his  Holy  Spirit  and 
y  his  word.*^  Thus,  because  they  believe  an  entire  submis- 
sion due  to  this  supreme  sentence  when  it  shall  be  pronounced, 
they  swear  to  it  before  it  is  given :  this  is  acting  consist- 
ently. But  if,  after  a  promise  confirmed  by  so  solemn  an  oatb, 
they  still  claim  a  liberty  to  examine,  I  confess  I  know  not  what 
words  signify,  and  there  never  was  any  mental  evasion  so  de- 
ceptive and  equivocating. 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  without  my  saying  it,  that  the  min- 
isters find  themselves  pressed  by  so  clear  an  argument  On 
such  occasions,  where  the  truth  manifests  itself  with  so  much 
evidence,  the  difficulty  becomes,  in  proportion  to  each  one's 
intelligence,  the  more  perceptible, — the  more  each  one  finds 
himself  embarrassed.  And  thus  there  is  nothing  more  discern- 
ible than  the  perplexity  evinced  in  M.  Claude^s  answer, — even 
that  answer  he  himself  sets  down  in  his  Relation. 

He  is  reduced  to  say,  that  they  make  this  oath,  because  one 
ought  to  presume  well  of  such  an  assembly ;  and  moreover,  that 
these  words,  "  We  swear  to  submit  to  your  assembly,  being 
persuaded  that  God  will  preside  in  it,"  include  a  condition, 
without  which  the  promise  thus  sworn  has  not  its  effect.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  answered.  The  anonymous,];  who  dedicated 
his  book  to  M.  Conrart,  first  made  me  this  answer.  Another 
anonymous  writer,  whose  book  is  entitled  "Disguise  Un- 
masked," made  it  after  him.  M.  Noguier,  and  M.  De  Brucis, 
another  author  that  has  answered  the  Exposition,  had  no  more 
to  say.  M.  Jurieu  kept  to  this  answer  in  his  "  Preservative ;" 
save  that  he  explains  more  simply  than  the  rest,  that  all  this 
persuasion^  which  serves  for  a  ground  to  the  oaih^  is  "  a  clause 
of  civility,  the  terms  whereof  must  not  be  abused."  M.  Claude 
had  no  other  reply,  and  this  is  the  only  one  which  still  appears 
in  his  Relation. 


•  Discip.  chap,  v.,  art.  xxxi.  f  Ibid.  chap,  ix.,  ari.  iii. 

X  M.  de  |a  Bastide. — See  the  iDtroduction  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. 
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Thus,  Ibis  serious  and  solemn  oath  of  aljg^ur  Reformecl,  and 
their  Churches  in  a  body,  to  their  National  Synod,  is  reduced 
to  this  proposition,  which  would  be  at  bottom  but  a  sorry  com- 
pliment:  ^^  We  swear  before  God  to  submit  to  all  that  you  shall 
decide,  if  you  decide  by  his  word,  as  we  presume  and  hope 
you  will.^' 

But  then,  for  what  reason  is  not  this  notable  oath  pronounced 
in  these  terms,  if  not  for  this,  that  they  well  saw  that  adopting 
such  terms  would  be  saying  nothing,  and  they  would  say  or  seem 
to  say,  something  ? 

For  my  part,  the  more  I  consider  what  is  said  in  the  ^^  Dis- 
cipline" of  the  Reformed  concerning  this  oath  of  the  Churches, 
the  farther  I  find  it  from  the  sense  they  would  give  it 

I  find,  first,  as  I  observed  in  the  Conference,  that  this  oath  is 
made  only  for  the  National  Synod — that  is,  for  the  synod  ^*  in 
which  the  ultimate  and  final  resolution  is  to  be  made  by  God's 
word."  And  the  National  Synod  of  Castres  has  declared,  '*  that 
there  should  not  be  used,  in  the  letters  of  mission  brought  by  the 
deputies  of  particular  Churches  to  the  Colloquies  and  Provin- 
cial Synods,  such  absolute  clauses  of  submission  as  are  inserted 
in  the  letters  of  the  provinces  to  the  National  Synod."  Why, 
if  not  to  show  the  difference  there  is  between  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion and  all  the  rest  ?  Indeed,  upon  examining  in  what  this  differ- 
ence consisted,!  found  another  sort  of  submission  for  the  Col- 
loquies and  Provincial  Synods.  It  is,  that  those  who  are  ac- 
cused of  altering  the  sound  doctrine  are  antecedently  obliged 
<^  to  make  an  express  promise,  not  to  disseminate  any  of  their 
opinions  before  the  meeting  of  the  Colloquy  or  the  Provincial 
Synod."*  It  is  a  rule  of  discipline  and  policy  ;  but  when  they 
come  to  the  synod  in  which  this  last  and  final  resolution  is  to  be 
made,  the  parties  reiterate  indeed  the  same  promise,  but  thevdo 
not  stop  there ;  the  Churches  in  a  body  ada  this  solemn  oath  of 
submitting  entirely  to  the  decision,  being  persuaded  tliat  God  him- 
self will  be  the  author  of  it.  A  '^  bare  human  presumption,"  as 
M.  Claude  calls  it — a  *'  clause  of  civility,"  as  M.  Jurieu  styles 
it,  cannot  be  the  matter  and  foundation  of  an  oath.  According- 
ly, we  find  that  not  only  private  persons,  but  also  consistories 
and  whole  provinces  perceived  in  this  oath  something  stronger 
than  they  will  at  present  let  us  understand  ;  insomuch  that  they 
made  a  great  resistance  dgainst  it,  which  it  required  a  consid- 
erable time  and  the  reiterated  decrees^of  National  Synods  to 
overcome. 

■  -.•  • 
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I  observe  this  Kipstsiice  continiied  ontiLthe  year  1631.    In 
this  year,  and  before,  I  find  almost  continualljr  in  the  National 
Synods  whole  provinces  censured  because  their  deputation,  or, 
as  they  term  it,  their  '^  missive,''  had  not  this  clause  of  submis- 
sion.   The  Churches  were  with  difficulty  brought  to  jnake  an 
oath  so  little  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  which  had  been  inspired 
into  them,  and  to  swear,  against  the  principles  of  the  new  re* 
formation,  such  a  submission  to  an  assembly  which,  after  all, 
whatever  name  might  be  given  it,  was  but  an  assembly  of  men 
(according  to  their  principles)  ever  liable  to  mistake.     To 
that  issue,  however,  tney  were  fain  to  come.    It  was  dear  that 
nothing  was  done,  unless  men  were  finally  obliged  to  an  abso- 
lute submission,  and  that  to  leave  them  liberty  to  examine, 
after  the  last  and  final  resolution,  was  to  nourish  pride,  dissen- 
sion, schism.    Thus,  against  the  principles  of  the  new  Reform- 
ation, were  they  fain  to  give  other  ideas,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
insist  unalterably  on  the  submission  and  oath  in  the  terms  we 
have  noted.    The  reason  used  by  the  Synod  of  Rocbelle  to 
oblige  the  provinces  to  this  clause  of  submission  to  such  things 
as  should  be  resolved  in  the  National  Synod  is,  that  it  was  ^ne- 
cessary to  the  validity  of  the  assembly's  conclusions.''*    In  gen- 
eral, to  render  the  acts  of  an  assembly  valid,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  those  of  whom  it  should  be  composed  to  have  a  power 
of  bringing  to  it  the  suffrages  of  those  that  send  them ;  and  the 
deputies  of  the  Colloquies  as  of  the  Provincial  Synods,  came 
always  furnished  with  such  powers.    But  there  was  something 
stronger  required  for  the  National  Synod ;  and  since  the  ultimate 
resolution  was  to  be  made,  to  render  such  an  act  valid,  and  give 
it  all  its  force,  it  was  thought  necessary  it  should  be  preceded  by 
a  submission  as  absolute  as  the  resolution  ought  to  appear  irre- 
vocable. 

To  this  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Rocbelle,  that  of  Tonneins 
added,  that  ^'  the  submission  should  be  promised  in  proper  terms 
to  all  that  should  be  concluded  and  decreed,  without  condition  and 
modification.'^t  Now,  this  is  nothing  but  a  ^'  clause  of  civility," 
and  a  conditional  promise,  that  might  be  made,  at  discretion,  not 
only  to  the  Provincial  Synods,  to  the  Colloquy  and  Consistory, 
but  also  to  every  particular  minister.  Nevertheless,  they  never 
make  it  to  those  particular  ministers,  nor  to  this  Consistory,  nor 
to  these  Colloquies,  nor  to  these  Provincial  Synods.  Why  so, 
but  to  reserve  something  peculiar  and  proper  to  the  assembly, 
where  the  final  resolution  is  to  be  made,  after  which  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  to  obey  ?    But  if  all  that  is  here  particular 
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and  proper  be,  at  the  bottom,  only  words,  was  this  worth  em- 
ploying the  Churches  of  the  new  Reformation,  and  five  or  six 
of  their  National  Synods  ?  This  is  what  they  ought  to  clear  up, 
if  they  would  say  any  thing ;  yet  they  speak  not  one  word  about 
it,  although  it  is  a  difficulty  which  at  once  meets  the  eye,  and  I 
have  expressly  pointed  it  out. 

In  fine,  to  reduce  my  argument  to  a  few  words :  every  oath 
ought  to  be  founded  on  a  certain  and  known  truth.  Now  this 
promise  made  to  the  National  Synod,  and  confirmed  by  the 
solemn  oath  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches — "  We  swear  and  pro- 
mise to  follow  your  decisions,  being  persuaded  that  you  will 
judge  aright'' — this  promise,  I  say,  turn  it  which  way  you  will, 
has  no  certainty  but  in  one  of  these  two  senses.  The  first : 
"  We  swear  and  promise  to  follow  your  decisions,  if  we  find  you 
judge  aright :"  a  thing  indeed  very  certain,  but  at  the  same  time 
illusory ;  since  there  is  no  person  on  earth  to  whom  one  may 
not  say  as  much,  and,  as  I  observed  in  the  Conference,  M. 
Claude  may  say  so  to  me,  and  I  to  him.  The  seccnd :  **  We  are 
so  persuaded  you  will  judge  aright,  that  we  swear  and  promise 
to  follow  your  decisions :"  in  which  case  the  oath  is  false,  if  we 
be  not  thoroughly  assured  that  the  assembly  it  is  made  to  can- 
not judge  amiss.  All  the  pretended  Reformed  have  now  to  do 
is,  to  choose  which  they  will  of  these  two  senses,  one  of  which 
is  a  manifest  illusion,  and  the  other,  which  seems  the  only  natu- 
ral sense,  clearly  supposes  the  Church's  infallibility.  Nor  must 
they  answer  here,  that  this  submission  respects  only  public  or- 
der and  discipline  ;  for  in  matters  of  faith,  a  decision  obliges  to 
nothing  less  than  what  the  apostle  St.  Paul  says — ^'  to  believe 
with  the  heart  and  confess  with  the  mouth."*  And  our  Re- 
formed themselves  understaod  it  so,  when  they  declare  in  their 
*'  Discipline,"  that  the  effect  of  this  their  National  Synod's  ulti- 
mate and  final  decision  is,  ^^  the  acquiescing  therein,  point  by 
point,  with  an  express  disowning  of  the  contrary  doctrine."t 
He,  then,  who  swears  to  submit  to  a  decision  that  shall  be  made 
in  an  assembly,  swears  to  believe  with  his  heart  and  confess 
with  his  mouth  the  doctrine  which  shall  be  there  decided.  But 
in  order  to  make,  and  confirm  with  an  oath,  such  a  promise,  it 
is  requisite  the  assembly  it  is  made  to  should  have  a  oivine  pro- 
mise of  being  assisted  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  is,  that  it  should 
be  infallible.  At  the  Conference,  M.  Claude  insinuated  that 
there  was  in  fact  a  divine  promise,  that  those  who  sought  should 
find,  and  that  the  oath  of  his  churches  might  be  grounded  on  this 
assurance.    But  this  answer  will  not  extricate  him  from  the 
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difficalty.  For,  to  render  the  oath  conformable  to  the  promise,  it 
must  be  conditioDal,  as  the  promise  is ;  and  as  Jesus  Christ 
said,  *<  if  you  seek  well,  you  shall  find,"  the  sense  of  the  oath 
would  also  be,  ^'  if  you  do  your  duty,  we  will  believe  you,'' 
which  would  be  to  fall  again  into  the  pitiful  illusion  we*ha?e 
rejected.  To  the  end,  then,  that  the  oath  we  treat  of  may  be 
made  without  rashness,  it  must  be  founded  on  an  absolute  pro- 
mise from  God ;  on  a  promise  which  secures  us  against  the  in- 
fidelities of  men ;  on  a  promise,  in  short,  such  as  Jesus  Christ 
makes  his  Church  when  he  indefinitely  and  absolutely  assures 
her  ^*  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her.''*  As 
long  as  our  Reformed  shall  persist  in  denying  that  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Church's  decisions  is  founded  on  this  promise,  their 
oath  will  always  be  an  illusion  or  a  manifest  extravagance;  and 
they  will  find  themselves  forced  either  to  defer  to  the  Church's 
authority,  more  than  they  are  willing,  or  to  acknowledge  that 
they  have  by  fine  words  imposed  on  the  people's  credulity: 
since  after  their  hairing  distinguished  the  Church's  final  decision 
from  all  the  rest,  by  so  remarkable  a  character  and  the  protesta- 
tion of  so  special  a  submission,  it  will  be  found  in  the  bottom 
that  this  submission,  confirmed  by  so  singular  an  oath,  is  of  no 
other  nature  or  kind  than  such  as  is  naturally  due  to  all  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies  and  every  lawful  pastor:  that  is,  one  may  al- 
ways pass  from  it  to  new  doubts,  and  still  examine  after  the 
ultimate  resolution,  as  after  all  the  rest. 

It  is  so,  indeed,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  new  Re- 
formation ;  but  the  principles  of  the  new  Reformation  have  not 
been  able  to  change  the  necessary  condition  of  human  nature, 
which,  for  the  hindering  of  divisions  and  quieting  of  men's 
minds,  requires  a  final  decision,  independent  of  all  new  examina- 
tion, either  general  or  particular. 

The  Christian  Church  is  not  exempt  from  this  law ;  and  the 
more  regular  she  is,  the  more  her  constitution  depends  on  an  en- 
tire submission  of  mind,  the  more  need  she  has  of  such  an  au- 
thority. And  therefore,  from  the  very  beginning  of  Christiani- 
ty, God  himself  has  put  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Christians,  that 
they  must  no  longer  search  nor  examine  after  the  Church  has 
determined.  This  inviolable  tradition  has  wrought  its  effect  on 
the  Reformed,  in  spite  of  their  principles :  nor  do  I  wonder  at 
it     St.  Basilf  has  very  wisely  and  very  truly  observed,  that 

•  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
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tradition  made  men  speak  more  than  they  would,  and  inspired 
them  with  things  contrary  to  their  sentiments.  And  if  our  Re- 
formed will  not  confess  themselves  indebted  to  tradition  for  this 
ultimate  and  final  resolution,  and  this  submission  so  solemnly 
sworn,  it  is  then  necessity  and  experience  that  has  forced  them 
to  it ;  it  is  because  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  doubts  and  exam- 
inations of  private  persons  by  an  absolute  authority,  in  order  to 
have  peace  and  uphold  humility  ;  it  is  because  if  this  authority 
be  not  exercised,  they  must  make  a  show  of  possessing  and  ex- 
ercising it,  and  at  least  give  the  idea  of  it ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  be- 
cause one  may  indeed  discourse  and  answer  arguments  by 
words ;  but  the  ignorance,  infirmity,  and  pride,  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  require  other  remedies. 

In  the  Conference,  I  undertook  to  show,  that  by  denying  the 
Church's  infallible  authority,  one  falls  into  these  two  difficul- 
ties ;  and  1  say  not  into  one  of  the  two,  but  inevitably  into  both 
of  them.  The  first  is,  that  every  particular  person,  how  igno- 
rant soever  he  may  be,  is  obliged  to  believe  that  he  understands 
the  Scripture  better  than  the  most  universal  synods  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Church  together.  The  seeondj  that  there  is  a  time 
when  a  baptized  Christian  is  not  in  condition  to  make  an  act  of 
faith  upon  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that,  whether  he  will  or  not, 
he  shall  find  himself  obliged  to  doubt  whether  it  be  inspired  by 
God. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  one  of  the  Reformed  religion  who  has 
not  shuddered  at  the  two  propositions,  and  who  has  not  told  me 
that,  far  from  ever  believing  them  himself,  he  should  detest 
those  who  should.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  it  continues  fixed  by 
the  Conference,  that  they  are  consequences  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  and  such  manifest  consequences,  that  they  are  owned 
by  the  ministers. 

And  indeed,  to  go  no  further  than  M.  Claude^s  Relation,  he 
himself  asserts  in  it,  that  after  all  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  every 
particular  person  ought  to  examine  whether  they  have  rightly 
understood  God's  word  or  not.  When  he  had  spoken  of  human 
interests,  which  often,  as  he  said,  darken  the  truth  in  the  most 
authentic  and  most  universal  assemblies  of  the  Chuch ;  I,  to  de- 
stroy this  answer,  and  show  that  it  was  at  bottom  a  mere  cavil, 
asked  him,  whether,  supposing  all  to  pass  orderly,  and  without 
the  appearance  of  any  human  interest  in  the  deliberations,  every 
private  person  must  not  still  examine  ?  He  acknowledged  he 
must,  and  he  avows  it  still  in  his  own  Relation,  maintaining  that 
there  is  no  absurdity,  no  pride,  in  a  private  person's  believing 
that  he  may  understand  God's  word  better  than  any  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  assemblieai  however  orderly  held,  and  of  whatsoever  per- 
sons composed. 

Here  is  a  proposition  and  doctrine  that  will  appear  hideous 
to  every  teachable  temper :  but,  to  make  the  matter  more  evi- 
dent, let  us  apply  this  doctrine  to  a  particular  example.  The 
Calvinistic  Church,  during  the  six  score  or  seven  score  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  her  first  establishment,  has  held  no 
assembly  more  authentic  or  more  solemn  than  the  Synod  of 
Dort.*  Besides  all  the  Churches  of  the  Low  Countries,  all  the 
rest  of  the  same  belief — that  of  England,  that  of  Geneva,  those 
of  the  Palatinate,  those  of  Hesse,  those  of  Switzerland,  that  of 
Bremen,  and  the  rest  of  the  German  language,  were  there  by 
their  deputies,  and  received  it ;  and  to  the  end  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  it,  if  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  were 
hindered  from  being  present  at  it,  they  adopted  all  its  doctrine 
in  the  National  Synod  of  Charenton,  in  1631,  where  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  Dort,  translated  verbatim,  were  embraced  and  sworn 
to  by  the  whole  synod,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  provinces  and  all 
the  particular  Churches.  Since  that  time  none  of  the  ^^  Re- 
form^'  has  protested  against  this  synod.  The  Arminians  alone 
who  were  then  condemned,  blame  its  doctrine,  and  talk  of  its 
cabals,  and  the  share  which  policy  and  the  interests  the  house 
of  Orange  had  in  it.  All  else  have  yielded ;  and  if  there  be  any 
thing  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  received  with  an  unanimous 
consent  by  all  the  Churches  of  the  "  Reformed,"  it  is,  without 
doubt,  the  decrees  of  this  synod.  And  nevertheless,  I  will 
maintain  that  M.  Claude,  being  asked  whether  any  private  per- 
son whatever  of  his  Church  may  rely  upon  an  authority  so  great 
amongst  them  as  this  is,  without  examining  any  further,  if  he  be 
pressed  to  answer  positively.  Yea  or  No,  to  so  precise  a  ques- 
tion, and  on  a  fact  so  well  circumstantiated,  must  say  No ;  and 
that,  in  fine,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  were  but  men — how 
able,  how  enlightened,  how  holy  soever  they  are  imagined — still 
subject  to  fail,  to  follow  whose  sentiments  blindfold  and  with- 
out examining,  would  be  to  equal  men  to  God. 

Thus,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  new  Reformation,  every 
private  person,  even  to  the  most  ignorant  woman,  ought  to  be- 
lieve that  he  can  understand  the  Holy  Scripture  better  than  an 
assembly  composed  of  all  that  is  great  in  that  whole  Church 
w^hich  h6  acknowledges  to  be  the  only  one  where  God  is  pure- 
ly served ;  and  not  only  better  than  this  assembly,  but  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  than  all  that  he  knows  in  the  whole 
universe.     This  is  what  M.  Claude  has  acknowledged  to  me ; 
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it  IS,  in  substance,  what  he  still  says  in  his  own  Relation ;  and 
it  is  what  every  minister,  whether  he  will  or  not,  shall  own  in 
a  Conference,  in  presence  of  any  company  that  he  shall  desire, 
unless  he  obstinately  resolve  not  to  answer  positively ;  in  which 
case  he  will  be  seen  to  shuffle,  and  this  tergiversation  will  be 
stronger  than  an  acknowledgment,  since,  besides  showing  the 
acknowledgment  to  be  inevitable,  it  will  also  show  him  to  be 
sensible  of  its  pernicious  consequences. 

And  what  I  say  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  M.  Claude  and  every 
other  minister  will  be  forced  to  say  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  of  that  of  Ephesus,  of  that  of 
Cbalcedon,  and  of  the  rest,  which  we  and  they  receive  with 
common  accord ;  and  when  they  shall  say  it,  they  will  say  no- 
thing new  or  unusual  in  their  religion.  Calvin  has  said  it  in  for- 
mal terms.  When  speaking  in  general  of  all  the  councils  of 
preceding  ages,  he  writes  as  follows :  ^^  I  do  not  mean  hereby 
to  assert,  that  all  the  councils  must  be  condemned,  and  all  their 
decrees  annulled :  nevertheless,''  proceeds  he,  *^  you  will  object 
to  me  that  I  so  order  them  as  to  permit  every  one  indifferently  to 
receive  or  reject  what  the  councils  may  have  established :  by  no 
means,  that  is  not  my  meaning.''  One  would  suppose  that  he 
was  very  far  from  it.  The  majesty  of  councils  and  the  authori- 
ty of  a  great  name  move  him  at  first;  but  the  course  of  his 
doctrine  makes  him  soon  forget  what  he  seemed  willing  to  say 
to  their  advantage ;  for  see  how  he  concludes : — "  When,"  says 
he  ^'  the  authority  of  a  council  is  alleged,  I  desire  first,  it  be 
considered  at  what  time,  and  for  what  cause,  it  was  assembled, 
and  what  persons  assisted  at  it ;  next,  that  the  principal  point 
be  examined  according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture,  so  that  the 
council's  definition  have  its  weight,  and  be  as  a  presumption,  but 
be  no  bar  to  examination."*  Such  is  the  issue  of  all  this  care- 
ful inquiry  after  time,  matter,  and  persons :  that,  at  what  time 
soever  a  council  is  held,  what  matter  soever  is  there  treated, 
and  of  what  persons  soever  it  is  composed,  every  one  without 
exception — for  that  was  the  question — should  examine  the  prin- 
cipal point  by  the  word  of  God,  and  believe  he  can  understand 
the  divine  word  better  than  all  councils. 

Such  is  fhe  extreme  to  which  these  religionists  push  examina- 
tion :  they  push  it  even  much  farther,  since  they  will  have  one 
examine  after  the  Apostles.  This  is  not  a  consequence  which 
I  draw  from  their  doctrine ;  it  is  their  own  very  proposition  and 
doctrine  in  formal  terms,  and  particularly  that  of  M.  Claude. 
For,  I  having  observed  in  the  ExposiTioNf  that  after  the  Coun- 
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cil  of  Jerosalem,  and  the  decision  of  the  ADOttks  wharein  they 
•aid,  ^*  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Goost  and  to  na,^*  no 
one  had  any  thing  more  to  examine ;  and  that,  in  fact,  Paol  and  Bar- 
nabas, with  Silas,  as  it  is  written  in  ih»  Acts^f  went  through  the 
Churches,  teaching  them  (not  to  examine  what  the  Apostles  had 
done,  but)  to  keep  the  decrees  they  had  ordained ;  and  haying 
thence  inferred  that  they  gave  the  form  to  all  following  ages, 
and  taught  us  how  at  all  times  the  faithful  onght  to  submit  to 
the  Church's  decisions  without  examining  >— after  several  an- 
swers, all  of  them  frivolous,  they  were  fain  at  last  to  answer  me 
clearly,  that  one  ought  yet  to  examine  after  the  Apostles.  It  is 
the  anonymouslt  writer,  who  was  the  first  to  answer  the  Exro- 
siTion,  who  speaks  to  this  effect,  in  the  following  terms : — ^^  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Apostles  published  their  decisioiis  with 
an  absolute  order  for  their  being  obeyed :  but  they  sent  Paul,  Bar- 
nabas, and  Silas,  to  instruct  the  faithful  to  keep  this  ordinance ; 
that  is,  evidently,  to  impress  them  with  the  motives  and  grounds 
of  it ;  which  does  not  imply  that  they  were  forbidden  to  exam- 
ine.'' 

This  is  what  the  anonymous  says ;  the  passage  is  a  remarka- 
ble one :  you  will  find  it  in  the  1 9th  article  of  the  first  answer, 
in  the  fourth  and  last  observation  he  makes  on  the  Council  of  the 
Apostles,  page  S28.  This  is  not  a  notion  peculiar  to  this  author, 
since  there  stands  in  the  front  of  his  book  the  approbation  of  the 
four  ministers  of  Charenton,  of  whom  M.  Clauoe  is  one ;  so  that 
it  cannot  be  said  that  I  charge  him  with  a  doctrine  which  is  not 
his,  in  imputing  to  him  that  of  this  anonymous  writer. 

So,  it  is  not  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  is  the  faith- 
ful, the  Christian  Churches,  that  ought  to  examine  after  the 
Apostles,  and  after  the  Apostles  assembled,  and  after  they  have 
pronounced,  ^^  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
us ;''  and  this  monstrous  doctrine  is  taught  in  a  Church,  which 
vaunts  of,  hearing  nothing  but  the  pure  words  of  the  Apostles. 
To  such  extremes  are  the  ministers  and  the  ^^  Reformed,"  and 
particularly  M.  Claude,  forced  by  their  belief  to  drive  the  ne- 
cessity of  examination. 

It  only  remained  to  say,  we  must  examine  even  after  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  with  all  his  miracles,  and  all  the  authority  given 
him  by  his  Father,  he  had  not  enough  to  oblige  men  to  follow 
him  on  his  word,  and  without  examining.  M.  Claude  said  it  in 
our  Conference,  and  says  it  again  in  his  Relation. 

I  beg  to  assure  the  discerning  reader  that,  in  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  it  is  my  intention  neither  to  make  false  allegations 
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nor  to  exaggerate.    Let  bim  but  follow  me  with  attention,  and 
be  shall  see  the  truth  plainly  appear. 

It  has  been  seen  bow,  in  the  Conference,  I  objected,  that  un- 
less a  living  and  speaking  authority  were  acknowledged,  with 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  every  private  person  to  submit  there- 
unto without  examining,  private  persons  would  be  brought  to 
the  presumption  of  believing  they  could  understand  the  Holy 
Scripture  better  than  all  the  councils  together,  and  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  church.  To  prove  that  there  was  nothing  so  pre- 
sumptuous or  absurd  in  this,  M.  Claude  answered  me  by  saying, 
that  at  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  earth,  the  case  had 
happened  when  it  was  the  duty  of  a  private  person  to  raise  his 
own  judgment  above  that  of  the  synagogue  assembled,  which 
condemned  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  this,  far  from  being  a  senti- 
ment of  pride,  was  the  act  of  a  perfect  faith.* 

This  answer,  I  confess,  struck  me  with  horror :  for,  to  make 
it  good,  one  must  say,  that  at  the  time  when  the  synagogue 
judged  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  himself  was  on  earth,  there  was  not 
upon  earth  any  living  or  speaking  authority,  to  which  men  were 
obliged  to  submit  without  examining ;  so  that  one  ought  to  ex- 
amine after  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  was  not  allowable  to  believe  bim 
on  bis  word.  I  made  this  answer  to  M.  Claude,  and  showed 
him,  that  far  from  there  then  being  a  necessity  of  every  one^s 
determining  himself  by  a  particular  examination,  and  setting 
himself  above  every  living  and  speaking  authority,  there  was 
at  that  time  one,  the  greatest  that  ever  was,  or  could  be,  name- 
ly, that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  truth  itself,  to  whom  the  Father 
bore  witness  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  by  the  greatest  and  most 
visible  miracles  that  ever  were  wrought ;  and  in  fine,  by  the 
most  resplendent,  as  well  as  the  most  certain  means  Divine  Om- 
nipotence could  make  use  of. 

If  I  observe,  in  the  Conference,t  that  there  was  no  reply 
made  to  this  argument,  it  is  very  apparent  that  in  efiect  there 
ought  to  be  none.  M.  Claude,  nevertheless,  in  his  Relation, 
says  he  answered  me,  that  Jesus  Christ^s  miracles  constituted 
one  of  the  points  in  dispute ;  that  there  are  false  miracles 
which  Moses  in  Deuteronomy|  charged  the  Israelites  to  take 
heed  of;  that  the  synagogue  had  judged  Jesus  Christ's  miracles 
to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub ;  that  ^^  in  fine,  an  authori- 
ty decides  nothing,  untit  it  be  first  received,  and  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  so  as  yet,  since  it  was  in  dispute,  whether  they 
should  receive  it  or  reject  it."  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  observe, 
that  assuredly  I  heard  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  Conference ; 
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and  the  reader  wiU  presently  see  that  it  were  bettef  be  silent 
than  to  speak  thus.  Bat  since  M.  Claude  arers  that  he  did  so, 
he  most  toen  also  say,  that  because  Jesus  ChristVi  mtraclea  were 
rejected  as  deceitful  signs  by  the  envious,  by  the  obstinate^a 
one  word,  by  the  declared  enemies  of  the  truth,  these  mirailes 
were  not  sufficiently  convincing  to  oblige  men  to  believe  Jesus 
Christ  on  his  word,  without  examining  further ;  and  that,  for 
example,  after  he  had  raised  Lazarus,  in  express  testimony  that 
Ood  nad  sent  him,*  those  who  were  even  eye-witnesses  to  so 
great  a  miracle  were,  I  do  not  say  permitted,  but  exprewly  ob- 
liged to  examine  whether  Jesus  Christ  were  sent  by  Gk>d.  He 
must,  I  say,  carry  the  necesMty  of  the  examination  to  this  ex- 
cess :  otherwise  it  will  be  true,  as  I  observed,  that  there  was 
then  a  visible  and  palpable  authority  to  which  every  one  ought 
to  submit,  without  examining;  so  that  there  was  never  any  time, 
when  men  were  less  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  pride,  by  ex- 
alting themselves  above  all  living  and  speaking  authority,  since 
Jesus  Christ,  the  most  living  and  speaking  authoritv,  as  well  u 
the  greatest  and  most  infallible  that  ever  was,  was  then  on  earth, 
and  men  preferred  themselves  before  the  synagogue,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  miracles,  as  him- 
selr  said,  took  away  all  excuse  from  those  that  believed  not  in 
him  rf  this  the  assembly  that  condemned  him  knew  so  well,  that 
they  found  no  other  answer  to  his  miracles,  nor  any  other  means 
to  resist  him,  but  to  make  away  with  him  and  also  with  Laxa-. 
rus4  to  stifle,  if  they  could,  at  once  with  the  miracles  they  bad 
seen,  the  memory  of  him  who  wrought  them.  Frivolous  an- 
swers must  not  be  put  forth  to  blind  people  on  this  matter :  nor 
should  irrelevant  questions  be  introauced  to  make  the  reader 
lose  the  train  of  an  argument ;  I  mean,  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
start  the  question  concerning  delusive  signs,  nor  to  answer,  that 
the  synagogue  doubted  of  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ's  miracles. 
Our  sole  business  is  to  ascertain  whether  this  doubt  was  not  the 
effect  of  evident  malice,  and  in  fine,  whether  it  be  not  certain 
amongst  Christians  that  there  was  in  Jesus  Christ^s  miracles  so 
full  a  demonstration  of  the  Divine  power,  and  so  clear  a  confirma- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ^s  mission,  that  every  reasonable  mind  was 
bound  to  yield  without  any  further  examination ;  so  that  there 
was  then  a  living  and  speaking  authority,  to  which  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  opposed  but  gross  ignorance  and  manifest  obstinacy. 
That  is  the  point :  and  if,  after  this  explication  of  the  question, 
they  think  still  to  escape  by  saying,  with  M.  Claude,  "  that  Je- 
sus Christ's  authority  was  not  received,"  they  must  go  further, 
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and  say  to  Jesus  Christ  himself,  with  the  Jews :  ^^Thou  bearest 
record  of  thyself,  thy  record  is  not  true."  Then  we  will  an- 
swer with  Jesus  Christ :  ^^  Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  yet 
my  record  is  true.^'*  And  again :  ^4  am  not  alone,  but  my  Father 
that  sent  me,  he  also  beareth  witness  of  me ;"  and  again :  ^^  The 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works 
that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  :'^  and, 
in  fine :  ^^  They  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin ;  if  I  had  not  done 
among  them  the  works  which  no  other  man  hath  done,  they 
had  not  had  sin,  but  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and 
my  Father.^'t  The  meaning  is,  that  the  miracles  are  clear ;  that 
the  authority  is  incontestable ;  and  that  the  impugning  of  him 
can  have  no  other  ground  than  a  blind  hatred. 

I  expect  still  to  be  told,  that  Jesus  Christ  added  after  all  this  : 
"  Search  the  Scriptures,  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me ;" 
and  to  hear  it  boldly  inferred  from  this  text,  that  one  might  and 
should  examine  after  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  this  saying  he  ut- 
tered shows  us  (not  a  superabundance  of  conviction  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, but)  an  insufficiency  of  authority  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  they  make  yet  this  objection,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  hold  our  peace,  and  leave  Jesus  Christ  to  defend  his  own 
cause. 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  conclude  that  it  is  the  authority  of  Jesus 
himself  that  we  revere  in  his  Church.  If  we  say  the  Church 
must  be  believed  without  examining,  it  is  because  Jesus  Christ, 
who  teaches  and  guides  her,  is  above  all  examination.  We 
shall  not  forbear  to  say  also,  after  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  for  their  superabundant  con- 
viction,— "  Search  the  Scriptures."  We  shall  confound  them  by 
this  Scripture,  which  they  say  they  believe,  and  we  shall  see  them 
also  succumb  in  this  examination;  but  it  will  be  after  we  have 
forced  them  to  acknowledge,  that  men  must  submit,  without  ex- 
amining, to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  in  which  that  Spirit 
whom  Jesus  Christ  has  sent  to  hold  his  place  always  speaks. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  less  to  the  purpose  than  the  example 
of  the  synagogue ;  and  our  so-styled  Reformed,  when  this  ex- 
ample, which  was  their  main  stay,  is  withdrawn  from  them,  con- 
tinue alone  to  believe  themselves,  each  one  in  particular,  capa- 
ble of  understanding  the  Scriptures  better  than  whatsoever  in  the 
universe  has  authority  to  interpret  it  and  to  judge  of  doctrine, 
better  than  all  the  faithful  that  are  before  their  eyes  in  the  world ; 
which  is  just  the  error  of  the  Independents,  or  something  worse. 
It  will  be  said,  that  this  private  person,  who  examines  after  the 
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Charch,  will  always  be  well  assured  of  not  being  alone  in  his 
sentiment,  since  there  will  always  remain  some  hidden  chosen 
one  who  will  think  as  he  does:  as  if  (without  refuting  this 
dream)  it  were  not  a  sufficiently  detestable  pride  to  set  himself 
alone  above  all  that  is  seen  or  heard  to  speak  m  the  whole  Church 
beside.  It  will  be  said  still :  It  is  no  pnde  to  believe  oneself  en- 
lightened by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
height  of  pride,  that  particular  persons  should  believe  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  instruct  them,  and  leave  in  error  all  the  faithful  that 
appear  in  the  rest  of  the  Church.  Nor  is  it  to  any  purpose  to 
answer,  as  M.  Claude  does  in  his  Relation,  ^^  that  the  Spirit 
breatheth  where  he  will  :^*  for  they  must  show  that  this  Spirit, 
who  resteth  on  the  humble,  fails  not  to  breathe  on  those  who 
believe  themselves  alone  more  capable  of  understanding  the 
Scripture,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Church,  since  they  examine 
after  her ;  and  not  only  to  breathe  upon  them,  but  Himself  also 
to  inspire  them  with  this  proud  thought  But,  in  fine,  be  this  as 
it  may,  and  without  disputing  any  farther,  since  this  is  no  place 
for  it, — we  have  shown  that  it  is  a  doctrine  acknowledged  in 
the  new  Reformation,  that  every  particular  person  ought  to  ex- 
amine after  the  Church,  and  consequently  ought  to  believe  that 
he  may  happen  to  understand  the  Scripture  better  than  the 
Church  and  all  her  assemblies.  Those  whom  such  presumption 
revolts,  or  who,  upon  examination,  do  not  find  in  themselves 
this  false  capacity,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  seek  their  salva- 
tion in  another  Church  than  that  in  which  so  monstrous  a  doc- 
trine is  professed. 

The  second  absurdity  I  promised  to  make  M.  Claude  and 
every  sound  Protestant  avow  is,  that,  unless  there  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Church  an  authority  after  which  there  must  be  no 
more  examining  or  doubting,  one  must  inevitably  suppose  a  point 
of  lime  in  which  the  believer,  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
reason^  cannot  make  an  act  of  faith  upon  the  Scripture,  and  in 
which  consequently,  he  must  doubt  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  assigned  for  this  point  of  doubt  all  the  time  in  which  a  Chris- 
tian, for  what  cause  soever,  has  not  read  the  Holy  Scripture. 
M.  Claude  here  protests  against  so  detestable  a  proposition. 
However,  I  do  still  maintain,  that  he  not  only  owned  it  in  the 
Conference,  but  also  that,  whatever  ingenuity  he  may  have  ex- 
erted at  present,  he  has  not  been  able  to  escape  admitting  it  even 
in  his  Relation. 

To  say  truth,  this  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  I  least  re- 
cognize what   we  really  said   at  the  time.    But  there  is  still 
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enough  to  convict  him  :  since,  if  this  Relation  becomes  pablic, 
it  will  be  found  that  he  here  acknowledges,  in  express  terms, 
^^  that  he,  toho  has  not  yet  read  the  Holy  Scripture,  beliecet  it  to  be 
God?8  word,  with  a  human  faith,  because  his  father  told  him  so, 
which  is  the  state  of  a  catechumen  ;  and  when  he  has  himself  read 
this  book,  and  felt  the  efficacy  of  it,  he  believes  it  to  be  God'^s  word, 
no  longer  with  a  human  faith,  because  his  father  told  him  so,  but 
with  a  divine  faith,  because  he  has  himself  felt  its  dhnnity  tmme- 
diatdy,  and  this  is  the  state  of  a  bdiever,^^  It  is  then  true,  that 
he  has  acknowledged  that  point  of  time  I  undertook  to  show, 
when  a  baptized  Christian  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  an  act 
of  supernatural  and  divine  faith  upon  the  Holy  Scripture,  since 
he  believes  it  to  be  God^s  word  only  by  a  human  faith,  and  di- 
vine faith  cannot  come  until  after  the  reading  of  it. 

Howsoever  he  may  turn  this  human  faith,  it  is  a  horrible 
thing  that  a  baptized  Christian,  who  has  come  to  the  age  of  rea- 
son, cannot  make  upon  the  Scripture,  an  act  of  that  faith  by 
which  we  are  Christians.  For,  thence  it  follows,  that  a  Chris- 
tian who  is  about  to  read  the  Scripture  for  the  first  time,  ought 
neither  to  be  inclined  of  himself  nor  to  be  induced  by  any  other 
to  say,  on  opening  the  book — '^  As  I  believe  that  God  is,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Scripture  1  am  going  to  read  is  his  word.''  On 
the  contrary,  he  should  be  taught  to  say — ^M  am  going  to  ex- 
amine, whether  henceforth,  during  the  rest  of  my  life,  1  ought 
to  read  this  Scripture  with  such  a  faith."  This  is  overthrow- 
ing the  whole  order  of  instruction  ;  this  is  losing  the  fruit  of  bap 
tism  ;  this  is  leading  Christians  to  instruct  their  baptized  chil- 
dren as  if  they  were  not  baptized,  and  had  yet  to  deliberate  of 
what  religion  they  should  be. 

And  what  M.  Claude  says  concerning  the  Scripture,  the  same 
he  must  say  regarding  the  faith  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ's  mission  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind.  For,  that  which  forces  M.  Claude  and  every 
Protestant  to  say  that  the  believer  who  has  not  read  the  Holy 
Scripture,  can  believe  it  only  with  a  human  faith  to  be  inspired 
by  God,  is,  that  otherwise,  they  must  acknowledge  an  act  of 
divine  faith  on  the  Church's  sole  authority,  which  would  be  to 
own  this  authority  as  infallible,  and  ruin  the  very  foundation  of 
all  the  new  Reformation.  But  the  same  argument  recurs  upon 
all  the  articles  of  our  faith  ;  and  if  the  faithful  can  assent  with  a 
divine  faith  to  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation,  and  the  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Church,  and  before 
he  has  read  the  Holy  Scripture,  I  shall  still  conclude  with  equal 
certainty  that  the  Church's  authority  will  be  infallible.  As  a 
sequel,  then,  of  M.  Claude's  principle — the  principle  of  all  Pro- 
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acknowledgment,  attribute  to  herself  this  authority,  without 
which  there  can  neither  be  any  certain  instruction,  nor  any  as- 
sured foundation  of  divine  faith, — nor,  in  fine,  any  Church. 

It  would  then  be  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time  for  us  here  to 
discuss,  with  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  the  succession  of  which 
they  boast.  It  would  be  no  great  labor  to  show  them  the  exact 
moment  of  their  innovation ;  the  pretended  Reformed  know  it 
as  well  as  we,  and  do  themselves  show  it  them  when  they  please. 
So,  when  they  press  us  to  do  it,  it  is  not  because  they  believe 
they  give  us  an  impossible,  or  even  an  obscure  and  difficult  task, 
but  it  is,  in  a  word,  because,  with  a  cause  so  bad  as  theirs  is, 
some  advantage  is  found  in  shifting  the  question  and  diverting 
the  reader  from  the  train  of  an  argument. 

Thus,  I  had  reason  to  tell  Mademoiselle  de  Duras,  in  one  of 
the  instructions  of  this  book,  that  if  any  one  disgusted  with  the 
Calvinistic  Church  were  tempted  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
Copts,  or  of  the  Greeks,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  show 
them  in  these  Churches  that  certain  period  of  their  novelty, 
which  they  can  no  more  deny  than  can  other  sects ;  but  that 
since  the  Calvinists,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  admitted  this, 
and  since  no  one  thinks  of  leaving  them  but  to  come  to  us, — 
when  we  obliged  any  one  to  leave  them,  by  showing,  from  their 
minister's  own  confession,  the  enormous  absurdities  of  their 
doctrine,  the  work  was  done,  and  all  the  rest  on  that  occasion 
would  be  to  no  purpose.  And  let  the  reader  consider  the 
method  of  the  Conference,  and  the  state  of  the  question  which 
is  there  treated.  The  direct  aim  of  the  Conference  was  not  to 
establish  the  Roman  Church,  but  only  to  show  there  is  some- 
where or  other  a  true  Church,  to  which  we  must  submit  with- 
out examining;  and  further,  that  this  cannot  be  the  Calvinistic 
Church,  since  she  will  herself  have  one  examine  after  her, 
which  makes  her  acknowledge  the  absurdities  we  have  re- 
marked, and  by  this  acknowledgment  lose  the  title  of  Church. 

This  done,  there  is  no  further  need  of  recommending  the  Ro- 
man Church — that  1*5,  that  Church  or  body  of  believers  uhereof 
Rome  is  the  head;  because  whosoever  wishes  to  choose  be- 
tween two  Churches,  and  finds  one  disproved,  finds  the  other 
established,  and  there  is  no  need  of  disputing  further.  Besides 
that  the  Roman  Church  so  evidently  bears  these  luminous  char- 
acters of  the  true  Church,  that  scarce  any  man  of  good  sense, 
even  amongst  our  Reformed,  but  agrees  that,  if  there  be  in  this 
world  an  authority  to  which  we  must  submit,  it  is  that  of  thii 
Church. 

At  all  events,  when  one  sees  the  absurdities  he  is  forced 
to  own  in  Calvinism,  for  want  of  having  acknowledged  in  the 
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but  before  the  Church  there  is  nothing, — she  obviates  all  our 
doubts  by  her  instructions. 

It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  we  must  always  examine  before 
we  believe.  The  happiness  of  those  who  are  born,  as  I  may 
say,  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  Church  is,  that  God  has  given  her 
such  an  authority  that  we  believe  at  once  what  she  proposes, 
and  that  faith  precedes,  or  rather  excludes,  examination. 

To  ask  now  by  what  motive  God  makes  us  sensible  of  his 
Church's  authority,  is  manifestly  to  depart  from  the  question. 
He  has  abundant  motives  to  iasten  his  children  to  his  Church — 
a  Church  to  which  he  has  given  marked  and  luminous  charac- 
ters. This  very  fact,  that  of  all  the  societies  in  the  world,  she 
is  the  sole,  to  whom  no  one  can  show  her  beginning  or  any  inter- 
ruption of  her  visible  and  outward  state,  by  any  averred  fact, 
whilst  she  shows  all  other  societies  that  environ  her  theirs,  by 
facts  which  themselves  cannot  deny  :  this  very  thing  is  a  sensi- 
ble character,  that  gives  an  inviolable  authority  to  the  true 
Church.  God  has  abundant  motives  to  make  his  children  per- 
ceive this  so  marked  a  character  of  his  Church.  But  be  these 
motives  what  they  may,  and  not  to  detail  them  here — because 
this  is  not  the  place  to  detail  them, — it  is  certain  that  there  are 
such  motives  ;  because,  after  all,  we  must  be  able  to  believe  on 
the  Church's  word  before  we  have  read  the  Holy  Scripture; 
and  because  in  the  first  instruction  we  receive,  no  mention  be- 
ing made  of  Scripture,  we  are  taught  to  say,  as  a  fundamental 
act  of  our  faith,  "  I  believe  the  Catholic  Church.'' 

M.  Claude  tells  us,  that  to  authorize  the  method  by  which 
we  pretend  to  lay  the  Church's  faith  as  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rest,  the  creed  should  have  begun  with  saying,  "  I  believe  the 
Church,"  whereas,  it  begins  with  saying,  "  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  does 
advert  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  Church  herself  which  teaches 
us  the  whole  creed,  and  it  is  on  her  word  we  say,  ^^  I  believe  in 
God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son ;"  and  the 
rest ;  which  we  cannot  say  with  a  firm  faith,  unless  God  at  the 
same  time  puts  it  in  our  hearts,  that  the  Church  which  teaches 
us  deceives  us  not.  After,  then,  we  have  on  her  word  said,  "  I 
believe  in  the  Father,  and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  begun  our  profession  of  faith  by  the  divine  persons,  whom 
their  majesty  places  above  all,  we  add  a  holy  reflection  on  the 
Church  which  proposes  this  belief  to  us,  and  say,  '^  I  believe  the 
Catholic  Church ;"  to  which  we  immediately  join  all  the  graces 
we  receive  by  her  ministry,  "  the  communion  of  saints,  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  the  blessed  resurrection,"  and,  in  fine,  '^  ever- 
lasting life." 
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had  already  fonnd  in  the  Churches  belief.  He  believed,  then, 
before  all,  that  the  Church  deceived  him  not ;  it  was  by  this  he 
began  to  perform  the  acts  of  a  Christian.  Children  are  in- 
structed in  no  other  manner.  When  they  hear  their  parents,  it 
is  the  Church  they  hear;  for  our  parents  are  our  teachers  only 
as  they  are  children  of  the  Church.  It  is  for  this  reason  the 
Holy  Ghost  refers  us  to  them  : — ^^  ask  thy  father  and  he  will  show 
thee ;  ask  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee.*^  St  Basil,  so 
great  a  divine,  justifies  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  confounds 
heretics,  by  alleging  to  them  the  faith  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
grandmother,  St.  Macrina,t  and  he  herein  imitates  SU  Paul,  who 
praises  Timothy^  for  having  an  unfeigned  faith,  which  dwelt 
first  in  his  grandmother  Lois,  and  his  mother  Eunice.  The 
meaning  is,  that  true  doctrine  ought  always  to  descend  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  that  there  shall  always  be  a  true  Church,  to  which 
none  can  ever  show  her  beginning,  nor  find  in  her  state  those 
marks  of  interruption  and  novelty  which  all  other  sects  bear  on 
their  brow.  Christian  parents,  joined  to  this  Church,  join  their 
children  to  her,  and  put  them  at  the  feet  of  her  ministers  to  be 
there  instructed. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  children,  in  whom  reason  begins 
to  dawn,  are  incapable  of  feeling  the  impressions  of  truth,  be- 
cause they  cannot  reason  methodically.  We  see  them  in  still 
more  tender  years  learning  to  speak ;  how  it  is  they  learn,  by 
what  they  make  the  distinction  between  the  noun  and  the  verb, 
the  substantive  and  the  adjective,  neither  themselves  know,  nor 
can  we,  who  have  learned  by  this  method,  well  unfold  :  so  deep 
and  abstruse  it  is.  Much  after  the  same  manner  we  learn  the 
Church's  language.  A  secret  light  guides  us  in  both  these 
states  ;  in  the  one  it  is  reason,  in  the  other  it  is  faith.  Reason 
discovers  itself  by  little  and  little,  and  so  does  faith  infused  by 
baptism.  We  must  have  motives  to  fix  us  to  the  Church's  au- 
thority ;  God  knows  them,  and  we  know  them  in  general :  in 
what  manner  he  classes  them,  how  he  makes  these  innocent 
souls  perceive  them,  is  the  secret  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  this  is  done,  and  that  by  this  he  begins. 
As  this  is  the  first  Christian  act  we  perform,  and  as  on  this  foun- 
dation all  is  built,  so  it  subsists  for  ever.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  know  more  distinctly  why  we  believe,  and  the 
Church's  authority  will  become  from  day  to  day  stronger  in  our 
minds.  Scripture  itself  will  strengthen  the  bands  which  fasten 
us  to  her :  but  we  must  always  revert  to  the  origin — that  is,  to 
believing  on  the  Churches  authority.     What  age  soever  we  are 

*  Deuf.  xxxii.  7.  f  Epiet.  22.?  ;  T.  iii.  838.  t  2  Tim.  i.  5. 
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at,  it  is  by  this  we  begin  to  believe  the  Scripture ;  we  continue 
also  on  the  same  foundation,  and  St  Augustine  was  a  complete 
master  in  ecclesiastical  science,  when  he  said  he  should  not  be- 
lieve the  Gospel,  were  he  not  moved  by  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church.*  1  could,  were  it  in  dispute,  show  the  same 
opinion  in  the  other  Fathers.  We  must  always  re-ascend  to  the 
first  principle,  and  this  is  the  first  principle  that  fixes  us  to  the 
Church.  Let  us  not  be  taxed  with  this  "  vicious  circle  :" — the 
Church  makes  us  believe  the  Scripture ;  the  Scripture  makes  us 
believe  the'  Church.  This  on  both  sides  is  truSj  in  different 
respects.  The  Church  and  the  Scripture  are  so  made  for  one 
another,  and  do  so  perfectly  adapt  themselves  one  to  the  other, 
that  they  support  each  other  as  the  stones  of  an  arch  and  of  a 
building  mutually  keep  each  other  in  their  place.  All  nature  is 
full  of  such  examples.  I  bear  the  staff  on  which  I  lean ;  the 
flesh  binds  and  covers  the  bones  which  sustain  it ;  and  all  things 
in  the  universe  mutually  aid  one  another.  So  it  is  with  the 
Church  and  the  Scripture.  There  was  but  one  Church,  such 
as  Jesus  Christ  founded,  to  which  such  a  Scripture  as  we  have 
could  be  addressed  ;  that  is,  such  a  one  as  durst  promise  the 
Church,  in  which  this  Scripture  was  made,  an  eternal  continu- 
ance. If  any  one  receives  the  Scripture,  by  the  Scripture  I 
will  prove  to  him  the  Church ;  if  he  acknowledges  the  Church, 
by  the  Church  1  will  prove  to  him  the  Scripture:  but  since  we 
must  begin  on  one  side,  I  have  clearly  enough  shewn,  by  M. 
Claude's  own  confession,  that,  if  we  begin  not  by  the  Church, 
the  divinity  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  faith  we  ought  to  have  in 
it,  is  in  danger;  wherefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  begins  our  instruc- 
tion by  fixing  us  to  the  Church :  "  I  believe  the  Catholic 
Church."  Amongst  our  adversaries,  a  man  must  examine  be- 
fore he  believes ;  and  he  must,  before  all  things,  examine  the 
Scripture,  by  which  he  examines  all  the  rest  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  read  some  particular  verses,  some  chapters,  some  books; 
until  such  time  as  one  has  read  all,  compared  all,  examined  all, 
faith  continues  in  suspense,  since  it  is  by  this  examination  it  is 
formed.  Amongst  true  Christians,  a  man  believes  at  once: 
"  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,"  said  Jesus  Christ ;  "  Thy  faith," 
observes  Tertullian,  in  that  divine  work  of  Prescriptions,  "  and 
not  thy  being  versed  in  the  Scriptures."t     There  is  no  need  of 

f>assing  through  opinions,  doubts,  and  the  uncertainties  of  human 
JBiith.     "  I  never  changed,"  said  St  Basil :  "  what  1  believed 
from  my  infancy  has  only  been  strengthened  in  my  following 

•  See  pa^e  60. 

t  Fides  tua  te  salvum  fecit,  non  exercitatio  Scripturarum. 
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years.  Without  passing  from  one  opinion  to  another,  I  hare 
only  perfected  what  was  at  first  given  me  by  my  parents. 
As  a  grain,  in  growing,  of  little  that  it  was,  becomes  large,  but 
continues  always  the  same  in  itself,  and  without  changing  its 
nature  takes  only  increase,  so  is  my  faith  increased  : — and  this 
is  not  a  change  in  which  one  passes  from  worse  to  better,  but 
an  accomplishment  of  a  work  already  begun,  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  faith  by  knowledge.'^  In  this  manner,  we  pass  not, 
as  amongst  our  Reformed,  from  a  state  of  doubt  to  a  state  of 
certainty;  or,  as  M.  Claude  prefers  to  express  it,  from  a  human 
faith  to  a  divine.  Divine  faith  is  declared  at  once  upon  the 
Church's  first  instructions ;  and  this  could  never  be,  did  not  her 
infallible  authority  prevent  all  our  doubts  and  all  examination. 

^^  It  is  thus,''  as  says  St  Augustin — ^'  it  is  thus,  I  say,  that 
those  believe,  who,  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  understanding, 
secure  their  salvation  by  the  simplicity  of  their  faith.'t  K^^ 
must  always  examine  before  we  believe,  we  must  begin  by 
examining  whether  God  exist,  and  hearkening  for  some  time, 
with  a  kind  of  suspension  of  mind,  to  the  arguments  of  impious 
men;  that  is,  we  must  pass  to  the  belief  of  the  Divinity  through 
Atheism;  since  examination  and  doubt  on  that  subject  is  a 
species  of  Atheism.  Not  so :  God  has  placed  his  mark  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  by  this  divine  mark 
he  imprints  in  souls,  before  all  doubts,  the  sentiment  of  his 
divinity ;  in  like  manner  he  has  placed  his  mark  in  his  Church, 
the  most  perfect  work  of  his  wisdom.  By  this  mark,  the  Holy 
Ghost  makes  the  true  Church  known  to  the  Children  of  God, 
and  this  characteristic,  which  distinguishes  her  from  all  other 
assemblies,  gives  her  so  great  an  authority,  that,  before  all 
doubts  and  all  opinions,  we  without  hesitation  admit  not  only 
the  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  all  her  sound  doctrine.  Thus  are 
the  children  of  the  true  Church  instructed :  those  that  are  in- 
structed or  educated  in  a  strange  Church,  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceive her  waver  in  any  part  whatever  of  her  instruction,  ought 
to  stretch  forth  their  arms  to  the  Church  which  has  reason  never 
to  waver,  because  she  has  never  varied  or  wavered,  and  they 
feel  that  they  ought  to  return  to  it,  because  it  never  should  have 
been  quitted. 

It  may  now  be  determined,  whether  I  was  likely  to  be  em- 
barrassed about  the  promise  I  had  made  Mademoiselle  de  Duras, 
to  bring  M.  Claude  to  acknowledge  a  moment  in  which,  by  the 

•  Ep.  228,  ubi  supra. 

[t  Ceteram  qiiippe  turbam  f  he  has  just  spoken  of  the  wisdom  of  the  few) 
non  intelli^endi  vivacitas  sed  credendi  simplicitas  tutissimam  faciL  Tom. 
viii.  111.] 
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principles  of  liia.  religion,  a  Christian  had  but  a  human  faith  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  Scripture.  How  could  I  be  embar- 
rassed about  a  thing  which  M.  Claude  acknowledged  in  the  Con- 
ference, and  which  he  acknowledges  still  in  his  Relation,  though 
he  has  weakened  both  my  proof  and  his  own  admission  ?  It  is 
true,  he  will  not  let  the  word  ^^  doubting''  cross  his  lips :  but  I 
never  engaged  to  make  his  tongue  articulate  those  two  sylla- 
bles; the  equivalent  is  enough  for  me.  To  make  a  Christian 
wh6  is  going  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  incapable  of  divine 
faith,  is  an  evil  of  sufficient  magnitude ;  to  content  oneself  in 
this  condition  with  a  human  faith,  is  too  evidently  to  renounce 
Christianity.  I  have,  then,  manifestly  what  I  desired  from  M. 
Claude's  acknowledgment.  And  if  he  reply,  that  the  faith  he 
here  speaks  of  excludes  doubt,  resembling  that  which  makes  us 
believe  that  there  is  a  city  called  Constantinople,  or  that  there 
was  heretofore  a  king  named  Alexander  the  Great,  though  we 
know  it  but  by  men;  this  indeed  is  not  enough  for  a  Christian, 
who  ought  to  act  by  a  divine  faith,  but  it  is  still  enough  to  con- 
found M.  Claude,  since,  according  to  this  answer,  the  Church 
would  always  have  an  authority  equal  to  that  which  all  man- 
kind, as  I  may  say,  have  when  they  unanimously  depose  con- 
cerning a  palpable  fact.  Thus,  in  what  manner  soever  M.  Claude 
explains  to  us  his  human  faith,  the  victory  of  the  truth  I  asserted 
will  be  established  by  his  confession :  since,  if  he  say  that  his 
human  faith  excludes  doubt,  he  supposes  it  an  infallible  truth  ; 
and  if  he  say  that  it  leaves  a  doubt,  he  will  in  fine  have  pro- 
nounced these  fatal  syllables  he  so  much  shunned.  If,  when 
having  so  strong  a  cause,  I  trembled  for  any  thing  but  the  dan- 
ger of  those  into  whose  hearts  I  feared  that,  either  by  reason  of 
my  own  weakness,  or  their  prepossession,  I  could  not  make  the 
truth  sufficiently  enter,  I  ill  understood  the  truth  I  defended. 
However,  because  I  said,  in  my  account  of  the  Conference,* 
that,  upon  M.  Claude  objecting  to  me  the  Greek  Church  and 
others,  I  trembled  through  apprehension,  lest  an  objection  pro- 
posed with  so  much  address  and  eloquence  might  put  a  soul  in 
peril,  M.  Claude  has  taken  advantage  of  the  moment  to  make  me 
appear  vanquished.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  that  the  Bishop  of  Condom's  mind  was  seen  not  to  be  in  its 
usual  state,  and  that  there  was  a  perceptible  abatement  of  that 
freedom  which  is  so  natural  to  him."  In  reply,  I  may  observe, 
that  my  trembling,  whence  this  advantage  is  drawn,  was  interior, 
and  that  I  can  scarce  believe  that  M.  Claude  could  have  per- 
ceived it,  had  I  not  myself  sincerely  related  it  in  my  recital ; 

•  Page  48. 
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but  what  matter  is  it,  what  was  either  the  effect  or  cause  of  my 
fear?  Men  will  say,  if  they  please,  that,  disconcerted  by  M. 
Claude's  objection,  1  would  cover  the  disorder  into  which  I  Fisi- 
bly  fell,  by  feigning  alarm  for  the  salvation  of  one  who  looked 
for  instruction  from  my  hands.  I  will  own  it,  if  they  please ;  or 
rather,  to  avoid  an  untruth,  I  will  let  it  pass  without  opposi- 
tion. Let  me  have  trembled  before  M.  Claude,  provided  that 
even  in  trembling  I  spoke  the  truth.  I  did  speak  it;  they  need 
only  see  what  were  my  answers,  and  whether  after  all  I  failed 
to  draw  from  M.  Claude's  mouth  the  acknowledgment  which  I 
purposed.  Ader  this,  the  more  I  shall  have  trembled,  and  the 
weaker  I  shall  have  been,  the  more  certain  it  will  be  that  it 
was  the  truth  that  sustained  me. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  Conference  which  M.  Claude  passes 
over  in  four  words.  It  is  that  where  I  showed  him  the  horrible 
state  of  his  Church,  which  set  itself  up,  after  the  example  of  all 
false  Churches,  by  separating  from  all  Christian  Churches  in  the 
world,  and  without  finding  any  Church  which  thought  as  she 
did  at  the  time  of  her  establishment :  so  that  she  was  not  linked 
by  any  continuity  either  with  the  time  that  went  before  or  with 
any  Church  which  appeared  then  in  the  world.  This  fact  passed 
for  evident ;  and  how  short  soever  M.  Claude  has  been  in  the 
recital  of  this  part,  he  says  enough  to  show  that,  in  acknowledg- 
ing this  important  fact,  he  has  only  endeavored  to  cover  the 
shame  of  such  a  condition  by  the  example  of  the  apostles  when 
they  separated  from  the  synagogue. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  on  this  subject ;  you  have  seen 
it  in  the  Conference,*  and  M.  Claude,  who  relates  but  a  word 
about  it,  docs  not  oblige  me  to  any  new  explanation.  I  shall 
only  say,  that  he  gives  a  very  incorrect  view  of  this  part  of  the 
discussion  : — ''  The  company  rose,"  says  he,  '*  and  the  conver- 
sation which  continued  some  time  longer,  became  much  more 
confused  and  various  subjects  were  spoken  of."  I  know  not  why 
M.  Claude  represents  our  conversation  as  confused ;  it  was  not 
so  in  any  part,  and  it  was  less  so,  if  possible,  at  this  juncture 
than  during  the  remaining  time.  It  is  true  we  had  risen,  and 
some  of  the  company  had  withdrawn,  but  M.  Claude  and  I  kept 
our  ground  face  to  face.  Mademoiselle  de  Duras  seemed  to  have 
redoubled  her  attention  ;  and,  after  so  many  principles  declared, 
the  dispute  became  more  vivid  and  more  conclusive  than  ever. 
If  we  spoke  of  "various  subjects,"  it  was  not  ramblingly,  and 
all  tended  to  the  same  end.  The  reader  may  see  that  it  was 
so  ;t  and  if  my  word  be  not  believed  on  the  question,  it  will  be 

•  Page  63.  f  See  pages  53—62. 
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found,  whenever  M.  Claude  publishes  his  Relation,  that  the  lit- 
tle he  says  naturally  reouires  ail  that  I  recite.  At  all  events,  it 
was  admitted  that  the  ^^  keformed/'  in  establishing  their  Church, 
had  followed  a  course  quite  the  contrary  to  that  ever  followed 
by  the  orthodox,  and  precisely  that  of  all  heretics;  and  M. 
Claude,  when  pressed  upon  this  matter,  could  not  show  in  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity  a  single  truly  Christian  Church 
founded  as  the  Churches  of  the  new  Reformation. 

It  may  now  be  determined  what  likelikood  there  is  that  what 
all  heretics  have  done,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  the  ortho- 
dox, can  ever  be  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  apostles 
when  they  separated  from  the  synagogue.  However,  since  M. 
Claude  places  the  strength  of  his  defence  in  this  example,  I  de- 
sire him  to  add  to  the  evident  facts  I  alleged  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, these  short  Reflections: — that  though  Jesus  Christ,  au- 
thorized of  himself,  had  no  need  of  any  succession  to  make  him- 
self believed,  nevertheless,  to  inculcate  to  us  how  necessary  it 
is  for  the  true  religion  to  have  a  succession  always  manifest,  he 
would,  at  his  coming  into  the  world,  find  there  a  Church  actu- 
ally subsisting  in  its  entire  state : — thai  he  was  born,  and  lived, 
in  this  Church  actually  subsisting,  that  is,  in  the  synagogue,  and 
would  so  form  his  Church  in  the  midst  of  her,  that  even  the  apos- 
tles, aAer  his  ascension  and  the  coming  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
continued  publicly  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  which  was  then 
the  most  authentic  mark  of  communion : — that  whatever  mea- 
sures were  decreed  against  them,  the  apostles  are  not  seen  ever 
to  have  withdrawn  from  it,  as  long  as  the  temple  was  in  being, 
and  the  synagogue  could  keep  either  its  exterior  form,  or  even 
any  appearance  of  its  ancient  state : — that  God,  who  would,  in 
fine,  have  his  children  entirely  separated  from  the  Jews,  had 
first  extinguished  in  this  ungrateful  people,  by  a  manifest  repro- 
bation, together  with  the  sacrifice  and  priesthood,  all  the  marks 
of  a  Church,  so  that  it  seemed  rather  that  the  synagogue  with 
its  temple  was  falling  to  ruin  than  that  the  children  of  God  were 
departing  from  it : — thcU  then,  far  from  leaving  any  hope  to  this 
people,  as  he  had  done  in  the  ancient  transmigration  and  ruin  of 
the  first  temple,  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  given  every  mark  of 
an  implacable  anger : — f/ux/,  to  prevent  such  a  fall  of  his  hereto- 
fore chosen  people,  and  the  divorce  declared  to  the  synagogue, 
formally  his  spouse,  affording  the  least  pretext  of  suspecting  any 
like  event  in  time  to  come,  he  had  caused  this  future  fall  and  di- 
vorce to  be  foretold  by  all  his  prophets,  as  a  singular  example 
of  his  wrath,  and  at  the  same  time  protested,  that  no  such  thing 
should  ever  befal  that  Church  with  which  he  made  an  everlast- 
ing covenant : — that  besides  all  this,  and  although  the  reproba- 
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lion  of  the  synagogue  was  clearly  annoanced  id  the  Scriptarey 
and  although  the  apostles,  without  making  any  innovation  in  the 
doctrine,  did  but  follow  Him  who  had  until  their  time  been  al- 
ways, without  any  interruption,  expected :  nevertheless,  (because 
there  was  some  rupture  with  the  synagogue,  heretofore  the  true 
Church)  there  was  required,  to  authorize  them  in  this  action,  no 
less  than  Jesus  Christ  himself,  present  on  earth  with  all  the 
authority  of  the  Eternal  Father : — in  a  word,  that  to  dissent  from 
the  sentiments  of  the  synagogue,  although  moreover  confuted  by 
the  Scriptures,  it  was  necessary  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  corner- 
stone, in  whom  all  was  to  be  united,  should  appear  visible  on 
earth,  with  the  incontestable  marks  of  his  mission. — i  leave  you 
now  to  consider  whether  an  example  of  this  nature  can  give  any 
occasion  of  ever  separating  from  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
of  saying  that  this  Church,  founded  on  the  rock,  was  to  fall,  or 
that  the  succession,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  source,  could 
suffer  any  interruption,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
does  not  here  denounce  such  an  attempt 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  what  concerns  the  Conference,  and 
M.  Claude's  manner  of  relating  it  We  are  now  to  consider 
what  he  opposes  to  the  Instructions  that  preceded  it  He  an- 
swers them  largely  in  the  tract  we  have  already  mentioned. 
This  tract  has  no  title,  and  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 
To  make  ourselves  better  understood,  let  us  give  it  a  name,  and 
call  it  ^^  M.  Claude's  manuscript  answer.''  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  Conference  was  on  my  part  preceded  by  two  Instructions, 
the  first  of  which*  established  the  perpetual  visibility  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  secondf  cleared  some  objections  taken  from 
tlie  Book  of  Kings.  M.  Claude  has  followed  this  division. 
He,  accordingly,  divides  his  answer  into  two  parts ;  the  first  is 
subdivided  into  four  questions.  In  the  firsts  he  treats  of  the 
Universal  Church  which  the  creed  speaks  of,  and  blames  me 
for  not  having  comprehended  in  it,  with  all  the  blessed  spirits, 
the  saints  which  shall  be  born  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
In  the  second^  he  examines  whether  the  Church  can  be  defined 
by  her  external  communion,  as  he  supposes  i  have  done.  In 
the  thirdy  he  treats  of  the  Church's  perpetual  visibility  :  and, 
in  the  fourth,  he  inquires  to  which  Church  Jesus  Christ's  pro- 
mises belong ;  whether  to  that  I  have  settled,  or  to  that  he  has 
established  ?  He  draws  afterwards  eleven  inferences  from  the 
doctrine  he  has  laid  down,  and  passes  to  the  second  part,  wherein 
he  maintains  the  objections  taken  from  the  Book  of  Kings.  Such 
is  the  plan  of  his  work. 
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It  is  in  these  foar  questions  and  eleven  inferences  that  he  at- 
tacks, with  all  his  might,  the  doctrine  I  have  taught,  concerning 
the  perpetual  visibility  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  will  presently  ap- 
pear that  he  could  not  do  so,  until  he  had  first  framed  himself 
a  false  idea  of  it. 

To  show  that  the  Church  spoken  of  in  the  creed  ought  to 
be  always  visible,  I  said,  that  all  Christians,  by  the  term 
^^  Church,"  understood  a  society  making  profession  to  believe 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  govern  itself  by  his  word, 
whence  it  follows  that  it  is  visible,  and  linked  by  an  exterior 
and  sensible  communion  :*  thus  I  laid  down  my  position  at  the 
outset,  and  this  was  what  1  had  to  make  good. 

It  was  not  required  of  mc,  as  M.  Claude  supposes,  to  give  a 

Eerfect  definition  of  the  Church,  nor  to  prove  her  interior  union 
y  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  faith,  by  charity  : — for  on  this  we  are 
agreed.  The  question  then  being  only  about  the  outward  marks 
of  this  union,  I  had  done  all  in  showing  that  these  exterior  marks 
are  inseparable  from  the  Church,  and  consequently  that  she  is 
always  visible.  But  because  1  said,  that  ^'  by  the  word  Church 
is  understood  a  society  making  profession  to  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  Christ,''  M.  Claude,  throughout  his  manuscript 
answer,  but  principally  in  the  second  and  fourth  questions,  will 
persuade  me,  that  I  consider  the  Church  as  '^  a  merely  external 
society,"  constituted  in  its  essence  '^  by  a  mere  profession  of  be* 
lieving,"  without  believing  indeed ;  ^^  whose  whole  nature  and 
essence  consist  in  bare  externals  and  appearances,  without  re- 
ality ;  whose  unity  is  only  a  unity  of  profession,  an  exterior 
unity  ;  so  that  the  interior  is  in  it  only  by  accident :  and  though 
there  should  be  neither  faithful  nor  just  in  it,  and  it  should  be 
wholly  composed  of  hypocrites,  it  would  still  be  the  true 
Church." 

This  is,  really,  a  frighful  view  of  the  Church,  and  I  am  not 
snprised  at  M.  Claude's  shuddering  at  it :  however,  this  notion 
is  as  far  from  my  mind  and  the  minds  of  all  Catholics,  as  heaven 
is  from  hell ;  and  I  know  not  how  M.  Claude  could  read  my 
Instructions  without  seeing  in  them  quite  the  contrary  to  what 
he  ascribes  to  me.  Since  the  reader  has  now  these  Instructions 
before  his  eyes,  I  desire  him  to  pass  them  over  again. 

He  will  find  there,  indeed,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
Church  to  be  visible  by  preaching,  and  by  the  sacraments ;  but 
he  will  find  there  also,  ^^  that  the  elect  and  the  saints  are  the 
most  noble  part  of  it ;  that  they  are  there  sanctified,  that  they 
are  there  regenerated,  often  even  by  the  ministry  of  the  repro* 
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bite ;  that  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  making  a  body  apart, 
but  as  making  the  fairest  and  most  noble  portion  of  it.*^ 

He  will  find  there,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,' 
^^  because  she  is  holy,  ever  to  teach  steadily  and  invariably  the 
holy  doctrine  ;^t  but  he  will  find  that  this  holy  doctrine  which 
she  incessantly  teaches  continually  brings  forth  saints  in  her  uni- 
ty, and  that  by  this  doctrine  she  instructs  and  holds  in  her  bosom 
the  elect  of  God.|  Do  they  call  this  a  bare  profession  of  Jesus 
Christ^s  doctrine,  without  reality,  i^nd  a  mere  mass  of  hypo- 
crites ? 

He  will  find  it  there  stated,  that  hell  cannot  prevail  against 
the  visible  and  external  society  of  the  Church ;  but  he  will  find 
also,  that  it  is  because  ^^  it  cannot  prevail  against  the  elect,  who 
are  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  part  of  this  Church,'^§ — it  is,  I 
say,  *'*'  because  it  cannot  prevail  against  the  elect,  that  it  cannot 
prevail  against  the  Church  which  teaches  them,  in  which  they 
confess  the  gospel  and  receive  the  sacraments.'^  Thus,  instead 
of  believing  that  this  Church,  which  subsists  eternally,  can  ac- 
cording to  our  principles,  subsist  without  the  elect;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  seen  that  we  consider  the  elect  as  making  the 
most  essential  part  and  strength  of  this  Church. 

He  will  there  find  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,  until 
the  general  resurrection,  to  have  the  ecclesiastical  ministry, 
which  renders  her  visible  ;||  but  he  will  find  also,  that  the  effect 
of  this  ministry  is  to  bring  the  children  of  Grod  to  the  perfect 
stature  of  Jesus  Christ — that  is,  to  perfection;  which,  aAer  it 
has  rendered  them  holy,  will  render  them  glorious  both  in  body 
and  soul. 

In  fine,  he  will  find  '^  the  exterior  and  interior  communion  of 
the  faithful  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  faithful  amongst  them- 
selves; the  interior  communion  by  charity,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  animates  us;  but  at  the  same  time  the  exterior  com- 
munion in  the  sacraments,  in  the  confession  of  faith,  and  in  all 
the  outward  ministry  of  the  Church  ;''^  whence  I  concluded, 
that  ^*  it  is  not  barely  the  society  of  the  predestinate  that  shall 
subsist  for  ever;  but  that  it  is  the  visible  body  in  which  the 
predestinate  are  included,  which  preaches  to  them,  which 
teaches  them,  which  regenerates  them  by  baptism,  which  nour- 
ishes them  by  the  eucharist,  which  administers  to  them  the  keys, 
which  governs  them  and  keeps  them  united  under  discipline, 
WHICH  FORMS  Jesus  Christ  IN  THEM  :  it  is  this  visible  body 
that  shall  subsist  for  ever."**  All  this  shows,  that  far  from 
making  a  Church  whose  communion  is  of  its  own  nature  merely 
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exterior,  and  ^^  interior  only  by  accident,''  the  essence  of  the 
Church  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  interior  communion,  of  which 
the  exterior  communion  is  the  mark,  and  that  the  effect  of  this 
mark  is  to  show  that  the  children  of  God  are  kept  and  included 
under  this  seal.  It  is  seen  also,  that  the  elect  are  the  ultimate 
object  for  which  all  is  done  in  the  Church,  and  those  whom  all 
her  ministry  is  principally  to  serve,  so  that  they  make  the  most 
essential  part,  and,  as  1  may  say,  the  very  substance  of  the  Church. 

If,  then,  I  have  spoken  more  of  the  outward  communion  than 
of  the  inward  communion  of  the  Church,  it  is  plainly  seen  that 
this  can  be  only  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  to  wit,  that  the 
Reformed  being  agreed  with  us,  that  the  substance,  as  I  may 
say,  of  the  Church  is  her  inward  union,  I  needed  only  establish 
the  outward,  the  necessity  whereof  they  contest. 

Thus,  when  I  said  at  first  in  my  Instruction,  that  the  Church 
was  the  society  which  confessed  the  true  faith,  M.  Claude  ought 
to  have  understood  that  this  confession  of  the  mouth  did  not  ex- 
clude the  belief  of  the  heart,  but  rather  supposed  it  in  the  living 
and  essential  part  of  the  Church,  of  which  I  did  not  speak  then, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  the  question  I  had  to  propose  and 
resolve.  To  conclude,  from  this  silence,  that  I  admit  no  other 
union  essential  to  the  body  of  the  Church  but  this  outward  union, 
is  the  same  as  if  one,  that  should  have  undertaken  to  explain 
only  those  external  ligaments  which  keep  human  bodies  united 
from  without,  and  include,  as  I  may  say,  in  one  and  the  same 
category  with  the  living  members,  the  nails,  the  hair,  the  pec- 
cant humours,  and  even  the  dead  members,  not  yet  cut  off  from 
the  body,  should  be  therefore  represented  as  acknowledging  no 
other  principle  of  union,  and  under  this  pretence  it  should  be 
said  of  him,  that,  according  to  this  man's  principles,  there  might 
be  a  human  body  which  should  be  only  hair,  nails,  rotten  mem- 
bers, and  peccant  humours,  without  having  any  thing  living  in 
effect.  This  is  what  M.  Claude  does,  when  he  concludes,  from 
my  discourse,  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  only  a 
mass  of  wicked  men  and  hypocrites.  But  this  will  appear  farther 
in  what  follows,  by  M.  Claude's  own  principles;  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  in  this  place  to  show  him  that  this  merely  exterior 
Church,  which  he  calls  ^^  the  Church  of  Cardinals  Bellarmin 
and  Du  Perron,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Condom,"  is  a  Church  that 
subsists  only  in  his  imagination ;  and  one  may  believe  by  his 
manner  of  judging  in  regard  of  my  sentiments,  that  he  under- 
stands those  of  these  illustrious  cardinals  no  better. 

To  show  that  the  word  Church  signifies  in  the  Apostles'  creed 
a  visible  Church,  I  laid  for  a  foupdation  that,  in  a  confession  of 
faith^  such  as  this  creed  was,  words  were  used  in  their  most 
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natural  and  most  simple  signification  ;  and  1  added  that  the  word 
Church  so  naturally  signified  the  visible  Church,  that  the  Re- 
formed— the  devisers  of  the  chimera  of  an  invisible  Church — 
never,  throughout  their  confession  of  faith,  used  the  word  Church 
in  this  sense,  but  solely  to  express  the  visible  Church,  invested 
with  the  sacraments,  with  the  word,  and  with  all  the  public  min- 
istry. See  the  passages  of  the  confession  of  faith  I  have  related, 
with  the  consequences  1  have  drawn  from  them.* 

I  was  not  the  first  who  made  this  remark ;  it  was  a  National 
Synod  of  the  ^^  Reformed.^'  After  having  preached  so  much 
about  the  invisible  Church,  and  having,  when  pressed  upon  the 
succession,  grounded  on  this  foundation  the  invisible  succession 
of  which  they  made  use, — the  Reformed  teachers  wondered 
they  had  not  spoken  one  single  word  of  it  in  their  confession  of 
faith,  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  word  Church  is  always  taken 
for  the  visible  Church.  Surprised  at  this  language,  so  natu- 
ral to  Christians,  but  so  little  in  unison  with  the  principles  of 
their  Reformation,  they  enacted  the  following  decree  in  the  year 
1603,  in  the  Synod  of  Gap,  in  the  chapter  which  has  for  its  title 
— "  On  the  Confession  of  Faith."  It  is  by  this  all  the  synods 
begin;  and  the  first  thing  tha(  is  done  in  them  is  to  review  this 
confession  of  faith,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  printers  to  re- 
print it  with  this  title,  forbidden  in  the  synods  :t — ^^  The  cofrfes- 
sion  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches^  remsed  and  corrected 
by  the  JSTational  Synod.^  But  let  us  come  to  the  decree  of  Gap, 
of  which  these  are  the  words : — "  the  provinces  shall  be  exhort- 
ed to  consider,  in  the  Provincial  Synods,  in  what  terms  the  25th 
article  of  the  confession  of  failh  ought  to  be  couched  ;  foras- 
much as  being  to  express  what  we  believe  touching  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  creed,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  said  confession  that  can  be  taken  but  for  the  militant  and 
visible  Church  :  as  also  in  the  29th  article  they  shall  see  whether 
it  be  fit  to  add  the  word  '  pure'  to  the  expression  '  true  Church,' 
which  is  in  the  said  article;  and,  in  general, all  shall  come  pre- 
pared on  the  matters  of  the  Church." 

We  have  related  the  substance  of  this  25th  article.J  In  the 
same  place  may  be  seen  the  26th,  27th,  and  28lh  articles  ;  and  as 
for  the  29th  article,  it  says,  that "  the  true  Church  ought  to  be  gov- 
erned according  to  the  policy  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  es- 
tablished; that  is,  that  there  be  pastors,  overseers,  and  deacons, 
to  the  end  the  pure  doctrine  may  have  its  course,  and  the  as- 
semblies be  held  in  the  name  of  God." 

The  addition  of  the  word  "  pure  Church,"  which  they  deli- 
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berated  about  adding  to  that  of  '^  true,"  is  founded  on  a  doctrine 
of  the  pretended  Reformed,  which  says  that  a  true  Church  may 
not  be  pure,  because  with  the  essential  truths  it  may  have  errors 
mixed.  I  say  even  gross  and  considerable  errors  against  faith: 
and  this  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  new  Reformation  which 
M.  Claude  will  explain  for  us  by-and-by,  but  it  is  not  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  The  important  matter  to  note  is,  that  these  peo- 
ple, who  say  they  are  sent  of  God  to  revive  the  pure  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  having  to  explain,  as  themselves  declare  in  their 
confession  of  faith,  ^^  the  Church,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  creed,''  had,  after  all,  spoken  only  of  the  militant  and  visible 
Church.  I  could  easily  assign  the  reason :  it  is,  that  this 
Church,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  creed,  is  indeed  the 
visible  Church  ;- it  is  that  the  word  Church  naturally  involves 
this  visibility,  and  the  word  Catholic,  far  from  derogating  from 
it,  presupposes  it;  it  is  because,  in  a  confession  of  faith,  men 
often  speak  rather  according  to  the  natural  ideas  the  words  bear 
with  them,  than  according  to  the  refinements  and  evasions  they 
invent  to  escape  out  of  a  difficulty.  Thus,  the  invisible  Church 
never  occurred  to  our  Reformed  when  they  framed  their  con- 
fession of  faith ;  the  sense  of  visible  Church  appeared  only  in 
it ;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  this  but  what  was  natural,  un- 
til the  year  1603.  In  1603,  they  were  roused  as  from  a  slum- 
ber ;  they  began  to  find  it  strange  that  a  Church  which  grounded 
her  succession  on  the  idea  of  an  invisible  Church,  and  of  a 
Church  of  the  predestinate,  should  not  have  said  one  word  about 
it  in  her  confession  of  faith,  but  have  left  it  as  a  settled  point 
that  the  natural  signification  of  the  word  Church  always  import- 
ed a  visible  society ;  so  that,  correctly  speaking,  the  succession 
of  the  Church  could  no  longer  be  shown  without  showing  the 
succession  of  her  visibility ;  a  thing  utterly  impossible  for  the 
new  Reformation.  It  was  this  inclined  the  whole  synod  to  re- 
consider this  article,  and  to  exhort  the  provinces  ''  to  come  pre- 
pared upon  the  matters  of  the  Church,"  which  had  never  been 
well  understood  amongst  the  new  Reformed,  which  are  not 
yet  understood,  and  which  will  make  Catholics  of  all  those  that 
can  understand  them.  But  this  was  a  very  delicate  matter — this 
reconsidering  of  the  article  of  the  Church.  It  was  sounding  an 
alarm :  it  was  too  plainly  pointing  out  a  flaw,  and  furnishing  the 
printers  with  a  still  better  reason  than  ever  for  entitling  the  for- 
mulary, ^^  The  Confession^  revised  and  corrected."  So,  in  the 
Synod  of  Rochelle,  held  in  1607,  it  was  resolved,  ^^  not  to  add 
or  expunge  any  thing  in  the  2dth  and  29th  articles,  nor  to  med- 
dle afresh  with  the  subject  of  the  Church.''  By  the  decision  of 
this  synod,  the  visible  Church  alone  appears  in  the  ^^  Reformed" 
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confession  of  faith ;  the  iovisible  Church 
one  draws  from  it  what  consequences  he 

That  which  I  draw  is  a  serious  one  : 
pears  only  as  visible,  in  the  "Reformec 
ind  if,  besides,  thej  assert  this  confession 
hie  tn  Scripture  in  every  point,  they  mus' 
ner  of  explaining  the  Church  is  derived  fi 
from  the  Scripture  it  has  passed  nattiri 
language  of  Christians,  into  confessions  of 
ly  into  the  creed,  which  is  not  only  the bei 
confessions  of  faith,  but  also  the  most  sim 

M.  Claude  answers  us,  "  that  custom 
process  of  time  words  of\en  depart  from 
signification ',"  and  that  besides,  though  i 
have  said,  that  the  word  Church,  taken 
the  visible  Church,  the  word  "  uuiversa 
signification.  But  he  shall  not  escape  i 
for  we  have  still  an  argument  lef^  to  ove 
called  Reformation.  Here  it  is,  taken  fn 
laid  down  by  themselves.  The  word  Chu 
in  the  *'  confesaion  of  faith"  of  the  "  Ri 
turally  taken  in  Scripture :  else,  on  a  fund 
Christian  religion,  this  confession  of  fait 
pretends  it  is,  conformable  to  the  Holy  So 
confession  of  faith,  the  word  Church  ista 
ty  ;— this  proposition  is  acknowledged  in 
we  have  just  seen.  Therefore,  it  is  thus  tl 
naturally  taken  in  Scripture.  But  it  is  tal 
same  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  in  Scripture 
Protestants  will  not  deny: — (herefore  equ 
and  in  the  creed  is  it  taken  for  a  visible 
Cntholic  or  universal,  inserted  in  the  ere 
mils,  to  distinguish  the  whole  body  of  th 
tisn,  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  "  from 
all  particular  Churches,"  instead  of  rent: 
visible,  makes  her  so  much  the  more  visi 
separates  her  from  all  false  Churches,  and 
in  her  bosom  all  particular  Churches,  so  v 
ble  by  Iheir  common  profession  of  faith  a: 
ernment. 

But  without  disputing  any  further,  we 
M.  Claude  and  hear  his  concessions,  in  h' 
concerning  the  Church's  perpetual  visibi 
God  I  could  here  transcribe  the  whole  of 
tilde  of  things  in  favor  of  our  doctrine  « 
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cannot  make  well  understood  until  it  shall  be  public.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  for  me  to  publish  it :  and  I  have  deemed  it  suffi- 
cient to  transcribe  at  length,  forasmuch  as  is  necessary,  the  pas- 
sages you  are  going  to  see,  such  as  I  found  them  in  the  Duke  of 
Chevreuse's  manuscript,  acknowledged,  as  I  have  said,*  by  M. 
Claude  himself 

Now>  if  he  be  found  to  speak  of  the  Church  aAer  a  manner 
unprecedented  in  the  so-styled  Reformation,  no  exception  should 
be  taken  against  his  doing  so ;  for  two  reasons.  First,  because, 
in  fact,  he  has  taught  the  same  doctrine  in  his  other  works, 
though  he  has  here  explained  it  more  fully  and  in  better  order 
than  ever.  Secondly,  because  he  pretends  to  say  nothing  new : 
a  circumstance  at  which  we  ought  to  rejoice ;  there  being  no- 
thing more  desirable  than  to  witness  the  number  of  principles 
and  iarticles  increase  whereon  we  may  agree.  Let  us,  therefore, 
enter  with  all  our  heart  into  this  charitable  design :  let  us  see 
in  what  M.  Claude  agrees  with  us,  and  let  us  relate  his  doctrine 
in  the  same  order  that  he  states  it  in  his  third  and  fourth  ques- 
tions, and  afterwards  in  his  eleven  inferences. 

The  first  concession  I  find  is  : — ^'  That  it  is  manifest  that, 
though  the  true  Church  be  mixed  with  the  wicked  in  one  and 
the  same  confession,  it  is  nevertheless  visible  in  the  mixture,  as 
the  good  grain  with  the  tares  in  one  and  the  same  field,  and  as 
the  good  fishes  with  the  bad  in  one  and  the  same  net.''  This 
goes  well.  Let  us  proceed :  **  This  mixture  hinders  indeed  the 
just  discernment  of  persons,  but  it  hinders  not  the  discernment 
or  the  distinction  of  the  classes  of  persons,  even  with  certainty. 
We  know  not  certainly  vjho  in  particular  are  true  believers  or 
who  are  hypocrites  :  but  we  certainly  know  that  there  are  true 
believers,  as  there  are  hypocrites ;  which  is  sufiicient  to  consti- 
tute the  visibility  of  the  true  Church.''  1  hear  this  with  joy : 
assuredly  we  shall  get  on.  M.  Claude  concedes  already  as 
'^  manifest,''  that  there  will  be  always  a  visible  body,  of  which 
one  may  say  :  "  There  are  the  true  believers.'' 

I  continue  to  read  his  answer,  and  I  find  that  he  blames  me 
for  charging  the  Reformed  with  not  believing  that  the  body  ^'  in 
which,"  according  to  St.  Paul,  ^^  God  has  placed  some,  apos- 
tles ;  some,  teachers ;  some,  pastors ;"  &c.,  is  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Right  glad  am  I  to  be  reprehended,  provided  we  ad- 
vance !  So  then,  it  is  a  settled  thing  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  the  Church,  shall  always  be  coniposed  of  pas- 
tors, of  teachers,  of  preachers,  and  also  of  people :  it  is  then, 
consequently,  always  very  visible,  and  the  succession  of  pastors, 
as  well  as  that  of  people,  ought  to  be  manifest  in  it 

*  Sitpra,  ptgeSS. 
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H.  Clinde  here  eonGimt  bis  diKonnc 
Mestresat,  who  determiDea  "  that  we  must 
of  God,  out  of  the  viaible  state  of  the  miu 
So  macb  the  better;  lod  1  am  overjoyed 
in  his  Church  many  followers  of  this  doctr' 
nioisten  were  unwilling  to  aclcoowledge  I 
be  spokeo  or  in  the  passage  of  St.  Paul  to 
tin  Church  is  represented  to  us  "  withoi 
blemish  ;"*  and  I  bad  set  nnyself  to  prora 
scribed  by  St  Pan),  was  the  visible  Chi 
"  washed  by  baptism  and  by  the  word."  ! 
ny  view  at  once.  He  says,  that  in  this  pa 
ttnnd, indeed,  "the Church  which  is  alreai 
the  visible  Church,  which  is  on  earth,  as 
one  and  the  same  body ;"  and  here  again  h 
I  receive  this  doctrine;  and  should  any 
,  it  M.  Claude  himself,  ever  object  to  me,  tl 
mach  on  the  Church's  visibility,  since  thei 
thin  Church  which  is  invisible — that  is  to 
heaveo, — I  will  answer,  that  this  oug^ht  t 
since,  aOer  all,  according  to  this  doctrine 
H.  Claude,  being  in  communion  with  tb 
Church,  I  am  sure  to  be  so  also  with  the 
is  already  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Christ;  sc 
all  is  finally  reduced  to  the  visibility. 

M.  Claude  passes  then  to  the  objectio 
•ltd  he  decides,  at  once,  "  that  the  visibili 
visibility  of  the  ministry."  He  must,  ther 
ledges  a  perpetual  visibility  in  the  Cbnrcl 
a  succession  in  the  ministry,  and,  in  one  ti 
pastors. 

He  objects  to  himself,  that  "the  minis 
good  and  the  bad  y*  whence  it  seems  one 
ence  against  his  doctrine,  that  good  ai 
Church  : — and  he  answers, "  that  if  the  min 
mon  to  the  good  and  the  bad,  this  is  c 
through  the  fraud  of  the  enemy  ;  that,  of 
to  the  true  believers,  and  that  the  super 
only  for  them."  All  this  is  clear,  except 
ministry,  of  right,  belongs  only  lo  the  true 
one  might  understand  by  this,  that  none  I 
lawful  pastors,  each  individual  might  fii 
with  Ihe  difficult  tasir  of  examining  wheth 

•  E|*.  V.  27. 
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true  believers,  and  be  led  to  suppose  that  thej  cease  to  be  pas- 
tors when  they  cease  to  be  good  men,  although  nothing  scanda- 
lous appear  in  their  conduct.  This  was  the  pernicious  doctrine 
of  Wyclifie,  which  would  put  the  whole  Church  in  confusion. 
Exclusive  of  this  erroneous  sense,  which  cannot  be  in  M. 
Claude^s  mind,  I  grant  him  all  he  says :  for,  doubtless,  it  is  not 
the  primary  intent  of  Jesus  Christ  tiiat  there  should  be  ministers, 
who  should  be  deceivers :  it  happens  only  through  the  malice 
of  the  enemy.  The  destination  of  the  ministry  is  for  true  be- 
lievers. Jesus  Christ  did  not  establish  it  to  call  into  the  Church 
deceivers  and  hypocrites.  Who  can  think  so  f  But,  neverthe- 
less, these  deceivers  and  these  hypocrites  may  be  sufficiently  of 
the  Church,  to  be  lawful  pastors  in  it ;  and  the  true  believers 
being  to  live  to  the  end  of  the  world  under  the  authority  of 
this  mixed  ministry,  there  must,  therefore,  without  examining 
whether  the  ministers  be  good  or  evil,  be  shown  us  a  succession 
of  them  always  manifest,  under  which  the  people  of  God  have 
been  perpetuated. 

The  more  I  continue  my  reading,  the  more  I  find  this  truth 
evidently  declared.  For,  upon  entering  on  the  fourth  question, 
I  find,  indeed,  that  M.  Claude  there  engages  to  show  that  the 
passages  wherein  Jesus  Christ  promises  the  Church  to  perpetu- 
ate her  on  earth  regard  only  the  society  of  true  believers ;  but 
he,  nevertheless,  equally  admits  that  this  Church  never  ceasea 
to  be  visible,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  has  promised  it  should  be  so. 
I  undertook  to  show  the  visible  Church  in  these  words  : — 
^^  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,'and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;"*  the  reasons,  I 
made  use  of,  to  prove  it,  may  be  seen.t  M.  Claude  receives 
this  doctrine  with  its  proofs  and  he  acknowledges  *'  that  the 
Church  which  is  spoken  of  in  this  passage  is,  in  fact,  a  confess- 
ing Church;  a  Church  which  publishes  the  faith;  a  Church  to 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  given  an  external  ministry ;  a  Church 
which  uses  the  ministry  of  the  keys,  and  which  binds  and  looses; 
and  which,  consequently,  has  the  properties  of  being  external 
and  visible."  It  is  such  a  Church,  that  Jesus  Christ  has,  in  the 
text  cited,  promised  to  perpetuate  on  earth.  M.  Claude  will 
not  allow  any  one  to  tell  him  that  she  ceases  to  be ;  and  thus 
she  always  is  with  all  that  ministry  which  is  essential  to  her: 
whence  M.  Claude  concludes  with  me,  *^  that  the  ecclesiastical 
ministry  will  last  without  discontinuance  until  the  general  resur- 
rection," and  grants,  without  difficulty,  that  this  promise  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  "  I  am  with  you  always,"J  regards  the  perpetuity 

*  Matt.  xvi.  IS.  t  Supra,  page  20.  |  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  2a. 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry.  ^^  Jesus  Christ  promises,^  says 
be,  ^^  to  be  with  the  Church,  to  baptize  with  her,  and  to  teach 
with  her,  xnthout  interruption^  even  to  the  end  of  the  worUJ*^ 
There  will,  therefore,  ever  be  teachers  with  whom  Jesus 
Christ  will  teach,  and  true  preaching  will  never  cease  in  his 
Church. 

But  will  this  ministry  continue  for  ever  so  pore,  that  none  but 
good  men  shall  be  admitted  to  it?  We  have  seen  that  M. 
Claude  does  not  insist  that  it  will  be  so.  In  fact^  there  is  no 
promise  of  tki$  perpetual  purity  :  the  promise  is — that,  whatso- 
ever the  morals  of  these  ministers  may  be,  Jesus  Christ  will  al- 
ways act,  always  baptize,  and  always  teack  with  them;  and  the 
effect  of  this  ministry,  though  a  promiscuous  one,  will  be  such, 
that  under  its  authority  '^  the  Church  will  be  always  visible ; 
not  indeed,^'  says  M.  Claude,  ^^  with  a  distinct  view,  which 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  with  certainty,  such  and  such  are  person- 
ally true  believers ;  bat  with  an  indistinct  view,  which  is  not- 
withstanding, certain,  and  which  goes  so  far  as  to  say.  The  true 
believers  are  there,  to  wit,  in  that  exterior  profesHon/* 

Let  us  (if  they  will)  not  designate  all  that  exterior  profes- 
sion by  the  name  of  ^^  Church  ;^^  let  us  refrain  from  this  term, 
since  M.  Claude  is  averse  to  it ;  and  like  true  reasonable  and 
peaceable  Christians,  let  us  endeavor  to  agree  on  the  thing. 
This  "  exterior  profession,"  which  may  be  always  marked,  and, 
as  I  may  say,  always  pointed  to  with  the  finger,  is  mixed  of  good 
and  evil  men  :  the  ministry  which  governs  it  is  also  mixed.  M. 
Claude  allows  all  this.  It  may  nevertheless,  be  said,  Under  this 
ministry,  and  in  this  exterior  prof essiony  are  the  true  believers  ;  this 
is  what  we  just  now  heard  from  the  same  minister's  mouth.  If 
then,  according  to  his  doctrine,  the  society  of  true  believers 
subsists  for  ever,  and  continues  always  visible  on  earth ;  if  it 
may  always  be  shown  in  an  exterior  profession,  and  is  there 
alone  visible,  as  M.  Claude  says  ;  it  not  only  follows,  that  there 
always  will  be  true  believers  upon  earth,  but  that  this  mingled 
profession,  of  good  and  bad  men,  where  these  true  believers  are 
found,  where  they  are  shown,  where  they  are  pointed  to,  shall 
be  there  also  ;  and  on  this  we  agree  with  M.  Claude. — But  since 
all  these  passages  are  scattered  up  and  down  his  answer,  here  is 
one,  in  which  he  has  taken  care  to  collect  all  together. 

It  is  after  his  fourth  question,  and  in  the  seventh  inference, 
that  this  minister,  endeavoring  to  explain  the  31st  article  of  the 
confession  of  faith,  where  it  is  said,  "  that  in  our  days,"  and  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  "  the  stale  of  the  Church  was  inter- 
rupted." He  distinguishes  the  state  of  the  Church  interrupted 
for  a  time  from  the  Church  which  is  never  interrupted,  ac- 
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cording  (o  his  principles  ;  and  be  defines  the  Church  as  follows : 
— "The  Church,"  says  he,  "  are  the  true  believers,  who  make 
profession  of  the  Christian  truth,  of  piety,  and  of  true  holiness, 
under  a  ministry  which  furnishes  her  with  the  aliments  necessa- 
ry for  spiritual  life,  without  defrauding  her  of  any  of  them." 
We  shall  discover  in  due  time  what  is  the  hidden  meaning  of 
these  "  spiritual  aliments."  Meanwhile,  let  us  agree  with  M. 
Claude,  that  the  Church  always  subsists,  and  always  subsists 
visible,  since  by  his  definition,  she  is  nothing  else  but  the  true 
believers,  "  who  make  profession  of  Christian  trulh,  under  the  ec- 
clesiastical ministry."  Here  is  an  immovable  foundation.  Let 
us  see  what  we  can  build  on  it ;  but,  before  we  build,  we  are 
going  to  see  objections  fall. 

M.  Claude  objects  to  me,^r5/,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  at- 
tempt establishing  my  society  composed  of  good  and  bad,  and 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  same,  on  the^e  inviolable  promises  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  and  "  I  am  always  with  you." 
"  It  is  not,"  says  he,  "  of  the  wicked  that  it  can  be  said,  that 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  them ;  it  is  not  with  wicked  men 
and  hypocrites  that  Jesus  Christ  has  promised  always  to  be, and 
these  promises  respect  only  true  believers."  If  we  add,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Claude's  principles,  that  supposing  these  promises  res- 
pect only  true  believers,  they  respect  them  at  least  in  this  min- 
istry, and  in  this  exterior  profession,  the  objection  will  at  the 
same  time  be  resolved.  For,  indeed,  if  the  true  believers  ought 
to  be  always  shown  and  always  visible,  according  to  M.  Claude, 
in  this  exterior  profession,  in  which  the  good  and  the  bad  are 
mixed, — it  follows,  that  this  composition,  by  what  name  soever 
it  be  called,  shall  always  appear  on  earth.  Now,  no  one  can  be 
assured  of  a  society  subsisting  always,  and  always  in  a  visible 
state,  unless  God  has  promised  it  His  promises  regard  even 
then  this  mixture;  and  not  only  the  true  believers,  but,  with 
them,  all  the  society  in  which  they  are  ever,  according  to  his 
decrees,  to  appear.  By  consequence,  we  must  understand  these 
promises  of  Jesus  Christ  otherwise  than  M.  Claude  teaches. 
The  promises  of  Jesus  Christ  respect  not  the  wicked  alone,  nor 
were  they  made  for  their  sake.  If  M.  Claude  said  only  this, 
his  observation  would  be  just.  But  these  promises,  which  Jesus 
Christ  made  to  his  faithful,  comprehend  also  the  wicked  who 
are  mixed  with  them.  When  God  by  his  prophets  promised  the 
ancient  people  to  give  them  plentiful  harvests,  with  the  corn  he 
promised  also  the  chaff:  and  to  preserve  the  harvest  is  to  pre- 
serve the  chaff  with  the  corn.  In  like  manner,  to  promise  the 
Church  and  her  eternal  duration,  is  to  promise,  with  the  elect, 
the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  whom  God  encloses  them.     And  the 
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wicked  in  the  Church  are  for  the  just,  as  the  chaflF  in  the  har- 
vest is  for  the  corn;  and  as  God  promises  not  the  chaff  either 
alone  or  for  itself,  so  he  promises  not  the  wicked  either  alooc 
or  for  themselves.  But,  nevertheless,  ail  this  blending  will  sub- 
sist, in  virtue  of  the  divine  promise,  until  the  final  separatioo, 
when  the  wicked,  as  the  chaff,  will  be  cast  into  the  fire  that 
shall  never  be  quenched.  Meanwhile  Jesus  Christ  will  be 
always  with  the  whole  society  thus  composed :  keeping  there 
the  sound  doctrine  in  all  the  exterior,  which  He  knows  how  to 
carry  into  the  interior,  even  into  the  hearts,  of  those  who  Jive ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  nourishment,  presented  to  our  whole  body 
in  the  same  way,  quickens  only  the  members  which  are  disposed 
to  receive  it. 

A  second  objection  of  M.  Claude's  will  fall  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

He  objects  to  me,  that,  in  defining  the  Catholic  Church  men- 
tioned in  the  creed,  I  speak  only  of  the  Church  which  is  actu- 
ally on  earth,  instead  of  comprehending  in  it  all  the  elect  which 
have  been,  are,  and  shall  be,  and,  in  fine,  with  the  holy  angels, 
all  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  I  have  already  answered,  that  it 
was  neither  my  intention,  nor  was  I  called  upon,  to  define  the 
Church  but  in  relation  to  our  subject  and  her  visibility.  I  add, 
however,  that  in  saying  this,  1  have,  according  to  M.  Claude's 
own  principles,  said  all :  for,  according  to  him,  in  the  outward 

Erofession — that  is,  in  what  renders  the  Church  visible — may 
e  marked  the  true  believers,  with  whom  all  the  saints  of  every 
time  and  place,  not  excepting  the  holy  angels,  are  united.  "  The 
Church  which  is  on  earth,"  M.  Claude  says,  "  is  one  with  that 
which  is  already  gathered  in  heaven,  and  with  that  which  Grod 
will  cause  to  spring  up  throughout  all  generations,  all  which 
three  together  make  but  one,  which  is  called  the  Universal 
Church."  God  be  praised  !  When  I  have  found  the  outward 
profession  which  renders  the  Church  visible,  M.  Claude  has  al- 
ready told  us  that  I  shall  have  found  the  true  believers — that  is, 
according  to  him,  the  true  Church  actually  present  on  earth ; 
and  he  now  tells  us,  that  with  this  Church,  I  shall  by  the  same 
means  have  both  that  which  is  already  in  heaven  and  that  which 
God  will  cause  to  arise  in  all  succeeding  ages.  We  need,  then, 
inquire  only  after  the  Church  which  is  on  earth,  and  the  out- 
ward profession  which  shows  her  to  us,  being  assured  to  have 
found  there^  without  further  inquiry,  the  perfect  communion  of 
saints  and  the  society  of  all  the  elect. 

When  under  the  name  of  Catholic  Church  I  understood  the 
Church  which  is  upon  earth,  I  spoke  with  all  the  Fathers. 
They  ordinarily  join  to  the  title  of  "  Catholic"  Church,  that  of 
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^<  spread  all  over  the  earth,''  Mo  arbe  diffusa.  To  this  title  of 
Catholic  they  joio  also  the  title  of  Apostolic  ;  and  thus  is  it  put 
in  the  Nicene  creed,  which  exhibits  the  most  authentic  as  well 
as  the  most  perfect  interpretation  of  the  Apostles'  creed.  This 
title  of  Apostolic  makes  part  of  the  Church's  Catholicity,  and 
shows  us,  amongst  other  things,  that  she  is  descended  from  the 
apostles  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  her  pastors,  and  by  the 
episcopal  sees  established  over  all  the  earth.  All  the  saints 
whose  blessed  souls  are  with  God  were  conceived  in  this 
Church  ;  all  those  that  are  to  come  shall  likewise  be  regene- 
rated in  it :  so  that  there  never  shall  be  any  one  who  has  not 
made  an  essential  part  of  this  body,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  head.  As  to  the  angels,  if  we  regard  only  the  direct  signi- 
fication of  words>  they  never  made  part  of  this  Church  founded 
by  the  apostles  and  spread  over  all  the  earth,  where  she  is  to 
make  her  pilgrimage  :  and  although  Jesus  Christ  is  their  head, 
he  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  that  of  the  faithful,  washed 
in  his  blood  and  renovated  by  his  word.  But  the  angels, 
though  united  to  Jesus  Christ  in  another  manner,  are  our  breth- 
ren, and  are  not  alien  from  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  established,  after  their  manner,  co-operators 
and  ministers.  It  is  an  evident  truth,  but  with  which  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  this  place ;  it  was  sufficient  to  remark  in  the  creed, 
what  our  fathers  found  there  expressly  and  immediately  signi- 
fied by  the  term  Catholic  Church,  by  adding  to  it  the  title  Apos- 
tolic, so  natural  to  her  Catholicity,  and  the  eulogium  of  being 
spread  all  over  the  earth.  To  know  the  doctrine  of  this  Church, 
IS  to  know  the  doctrine  of  all  the  creed.  Yhere  is  seen  in  hea- 
ven and  in  the  brightness  of  the  saints,*  only  what  is  believed 
in  this  Church,  and  the  holy  angels,  who,  as  the  apostle  St.  Paul 
8ays,t  have  learned  by  the  Church  such  high  secrets  of  the  di- 
vine wisdom,  respect  her  belief.  Thus,  all  being  reduced,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  the  visibility,  M.  Claude's  only  object  is  to 
make  me  lose  time  and  digress,  in  calling  on  me  to  treat  here  of 
any  thing  else  in  order  to  make  known  this  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  confessed  in  the  creed. 

All  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is,  to  exhort  the  professors  of 
the  "  Reformed"  religion,  and  M.  Claude  himself,  if  he  will 

Eermit  me,  to  draw  manifest  conclusions,  from  the  principles  he 
as  laid  dovrn :  then  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  resist  the 
truth,  and  will  remain  convinced  that  there  is  no  salvation  for 
them,  but  in  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church. 
We  have  seenj  that,  to  verify  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  M. 

♦  Ps.  cix.  3.  t  Eph.  iii.  10.  X  SuprOt  page  97. 
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Claude  is  obliged  to  itclcDOwledge  an  er< 
cause  tKe  Church  which  is  not  visible  is  nt 
accordio^^  to  the  deiinition  he  has  given  u 
true  believers,  who  make  proression  of  thi 
a  ministry  which  furnishes  her  with  the  i 
■piritual  life."*  These  faithful  are  not  I 
because  they  make  prafeuion  of  tkt  truth 
minutry  always  sjbsiating,  and  because,  ■ 
roust  be,  without  any  interniplioo,  an  e 
which  it  may  be  said, — "There  are  the  I 

Thus  it  is  not  sufficieat  vaguely  to  all 
lievers :  it  is  incumbent  to  show  us,  witb 
a  visible  society,  of  which  may  be  said— 
is  there  ihey  serve  God  in  spirit  and  truth 
fess  the  gospel.'* 

Nor  will  it  be  eaough  to  sho^v  these 
they  must,  $econdly,  show  us  them  gather* 
authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  ministry,  wit 
word,  with  the  administration  of  the  sacra 
the  keys,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  govern 

By  coasequence,  they  must  show  na  a  i 
people :  whence  it  follows,  in  the  third  pi 
to  name  us  these  pastors,  since  the  succe 
Test. 

To  seek  all  this  in  the  pretended  Refi 
now,  separated  from  the  Roman  Churc 
body  of  tht  Cliurch  which  acknoiekdgcs  t. 
the  Pope  for  ilg  fcead, — is  wlial  M.  Claud« 
dream  of;  it  is  enougli  for  him,  that  to  the 
Reformed's  separation,  he  Rnds  all  this 
itself.  The  true  believers  ivere  there  as  1 
posed  the  pretended  Reformation  were  th 
forth,  tliey  carried  the  Church  with  them 
the  Conference-t 

This  discourse,  more  like  raillery  thai 
is  nevertheless  that  which  is  seriously  heh 
tion.  Up  to  the  separation  of  these  new  1 
sion  of  the  true  believers — that  is,  accon 
the  true  visible  Church — was  perpetuated 
and  it  is  only  sifice  their  separai ion  that  sh* 
Ihem.  Such  is  ihe  succession  of  the  visit 
Claude  establishes  in  his  manuscript  ansv 
ration,  the  true  faithful  that  the  Roman  CI 


Supra,  page  1(11. 
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the  separation,  the  *^  Reformed''  that  came  forth  from  the  midst 
of  her. 

But,  whence  came  their  ptutort  ?  Did  tliey  also  separate,  with 
these  pretended  believers,  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  Church, 
to  perpetuate  in  the  Church,  thus  Reformed,  the  ecclesiastical 
ministry?  In  nowise:  M.  Claude  does  not  understand  it  so. 
The  faithful,  dissociated  from  the  Roman  Church,  all  on  a  sud- 
den deposed  the  pastors  that  were  before ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
before.  Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head, 
were  the  pastors  estaolished  by  Jesus  Christ  (for  there  must 
have  been  such  for  ^^  the  true  believers,''  which  they  contained 
in  their  unity) :  at  the  moment  that  the  Reformation  appeared, 
they  were  all  summarily  deposed,  and  the  ministry  is  with- 
drawn from  their  hands. 

But  what  right  had  private  persons  thus  all  summarily  and  in 
one  moment  to  dispossess  all  their  pastors  ?  It  is  because  they 
are  the  true  believers,  to  whom  ^^  the  ministry  appertains  of 
right,"*  who  might  consequently  dispose  of  it,  take  it  from  some 
and  give  it  to  others.  "  We  must  not,"  says  M.  Claude, "  ima- 
gine the  succession  of  pastors  in  this  ordinary  transmission, 
which  ministers  make  from  one  to  another,  and  which  is  called  * 
the  exterior  and  personal  succession.  The  question  is,  whether 
it  may  not  sometimes  happen,  that  the  Church — ^that  is,  the  true 
believers — shall  take  her  ministry  out  of  the  hand  of  those  who 
have  too  visibly  abused  it,  and  give  it  to  others." 

This  is  the  question  in  general,  as  M.  Claude  proposes  it ; 
and  the  application  he  makes  of  it  in  particular  is,  that  *^  the  ,  < 
Latin  prelates  who  occupied  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  in  thei^ 
time  of  our  fathers,  and  who  were  assembled  in  the  Council  of 
Trent^  having  made  decisions  of  faith  incompatible  with  salva- 
tion, and  having  pronounced  anathemas  against  those  who  sub- 
mitted not  to  them,  the  Reformed  had  reason  to  regard  these 
prelates  as  ministers  who  had  stripped  themselves  of  the  minis- 
try, and  to  give  it  to  other  persons."!  They  should  then,  at 
least,  according  to  these  principles,  have  waited  till  the  deci- 
sions of  Trent ;  and  since,  before  these  decisions,  so  many  . 
Churches  separated  from  Rome  had  already  given  themselves 
pastors,  the  Reformation  will  have  begun  by  a  manifest  usurpa- 
tion. But  let  us  not  push  M.  Claude  so  much,  and  without  in- 
sisting rigorously  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  let  us  desire  him  only 
to  mark  some  day  a  little  near  the  time  in  which  he  will  allow 
the  true  believers  to  have  continued  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Roman  Church.    And  in  the  meantime,  let  us  content  ourselves 

*  Supra,  page  98.  f  See  note  D. 
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with  noting  this  novel  doctrine,  that  it  may  happen  that  all  th< 
pastors  of  the  Church,  dispossessed  all  on  a  sudden,  may  becom* 
\n  one  moment  private  men,  and  that,  without  their  establishinj 
any  other  pastors  to  succeed  them,  "  the  true  believers,"  in  no 
wise  pastors,  but  private  persons,  separated  from  every  Churcl 
actually  existing,  may  of  their  sole  authority  confer  the  minis 
try  on  others,  establish  them,  ordain  them,  and  instal  them 
This  is  what  M.  Claude  propounds  in  the  sequel,  in  these  words 
— that  these  pastors,  the  only  ones  before  in  office,  ^^  are  of  righ 
deprived,  ana  the  ministry  reverted,  of  right,  to  that  part  of  thi 
society  in  which  are  found  the  true  believers;''  that  is  to  sa]^ 
the  so-styled  Reformed,  separated  from  the  Roman  Church,  an< 
from  the  whole  Church  then  subHsttt^  in  the  world.  What  ai 
authority  and  privilege  does  separation  give ! 

Such  is  M.  Claude's  doctrine.  If  I  alter,  if  I  exaggerate,  i 
I  extenuate,  let  him  without  delay  publish  his  treatise  to  cod 
found  me.  But,  if  this  be  his  doctrine,  I  conjure  the  Reformer 
to  consider  what  monstrous  doctrine  must  be  taught  to  defen 
their  Reformation. 

For,  first :  Where  do  they  read — ^in  what  gospel,  in  wha 
epistle,  in  what  Scripture  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament- 
that  all  the  pastors  of  the  Church  were  to  fall  in  a  moment  fron 
their  chair,  and  become  private  persons,  whom  one  might  am 
ought  freely  to  disobey  ? 

Has  Jesus  Christ  hidden  this  great  mystery  from  us  ?  an< 
would  he  not  have  forewarned  us  against  this  fearful  temptatio 
of  his  Church  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  aAer  having  shown  us  i 
the  Scripture  this  universal  fall  of  all  the  pastors,  they  mua 
also  find  there  this  "  ministry's  reverting^  of  right,"  to  privat 
persons,  who  were  never  vested  with  it.  And  what  is  M.  Claude' 
meaning  ?  Is  it  that  these  private  persons  become  of  right  min 
isters,  without  receiving  ordination  from  any  one  ;  or  that,  with 
out  being  ministers,  they  have  a  right  of  their  sole  authorit; 
to  set  up  ministers  in  the  Church  ?  Let  them  show  it  in  th 
Scripture,  or  let  them  for  ever  renounce  the  pretence  of  havinj 
the  Scripture  alone  for  guide. 

I  find  in  the  Scripture,  that  Jesus  Christ  said  to  his  apostles 
"  As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  I  send  you  ;"*  I  find  in  the  Scrip 
ture,  that  the  apostles,  thus  sent,  send  others,  and  consecrat 
men  to  succeed  themf  but  that,  all  their  successors  being  on 
sudden  fallen  and  deprived  of  the  right  of  their  ministry,  thi 
ministry  of  right  reverts  to  the  faithful,  to  whom  no  one  had  eve 
given  it^ — to  dispose  of  at  their  pleasure, — this  neither  Scriptur 
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has  said,  nor  after-ages  imagined ;  the  notion  is  a  monster,  the 
birth  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  new  Reformation. 

The  ministry,  say  they,  belongs  of  right  to  the  Church.  Un- 
questionably, it  does  belong  to  the  Church,  as  the  eyes  do  to  the 
body.  The  ministry  is  not  for  itself,  no  more  than  the  eyes. 
The  ministry  is  established  to  be  the  light  of  the  Church,  as 
the  eyes  are  the  light,  or,  as  Jesus  Christ  calls  them,  the  lamp 
of  the  body.*  Does  it  follow  that,  when  the  body  has  lost  its 
eyes,  it  can  re-make  them  of  itself?  No,  certainly ;  it  will  have 
need  of  the  Hand  which  made  them  at  first ;  and  nothing  but  a 
new  creation  can  ever  repair  the  work  that  the  first  creation  had 
formed.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  Catholic  Church  could, 
agreeably  to  the  pretence  of  the  new  Reformation,  lose  all  on  a 
sudden  all  its  ministers,  without  their  having  given  themselves 
successors  according  to  the  order  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jesus  Christ 
must  come  again  on  earth  to  re-establish  this  sacred  order  by  a 
new  creation. 

They  are  ready  enough  to  discover  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  those  true  believers  to  make  up  the  Reformed 
Church  at  its  commencement ;  why  will  they  not  in  like  man- 
ner derive  the  pastors  of  this  Reformed  Church  from  the  pas- 
tors that  were  in  office  in  the  Roman  Church  ?  As  the  people, 
so  also  the  ministry  is  to  be  of  a  mixed  character ;  and  there  are 
always  to  I^e  good  pastors  amongst  the  bad,  as  there  are  always 
true  believers  amongst  false  Christians.  Why  then  were  they 
fain  to  say  in  the  new  Reformation,  and  in  the  31st  article  of 
their  confession  of  faith,  ^^  that  the  state  of  the  Church  was  in- 
terrupted }^  Why  were  they  fain  to  have  recourse  to  "  men  ex- 
traordinarily raised  to  build  the  Church  anew,  which  was  in 
ruin  and  desolation  ?^^  The  reason  is  this,  they  were  fain  to 
speak  not  according  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  order 
established  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  according  to  what  was  done 
against  all  order.  The  reason  is,  that  the  men  of  the  new  Re- 
formation constituted  for  themselves  pastors,  who  in  efiect  had 
no  connection  with  the  pastors  that  were  before  in  office,  and 
therefore  they  were  necessitated,  even  against  their  will,  to  attri- 
bute to  them,  though  without  proof,  an  extraordinary  vocation. 
But,  after  all,  reason  required  something  else  :  and  why  did  they 
not  speak  according  to  reason,  except,  (once  more)  because  they 
were  fain  to  accommodate,  not  what  was  done  to  the  rule,  but, 
the  rule  to  what  was  done. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  if  any  Church — for  example  the  Greek 
Church — show  us  the  succession  of  her  pastors,  will  you  hold 

•  Luke  xi.  34—36. 
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it  for  a  true  Church?  By  no  means,  if  I  can  show  in  it  other 
marks  of  innovation  which  it  cannot  deny,  as  I  could  do  without 
much  trouble,  if  it  were  in  question.  But  with  our  Reformed, 
the  proof  is  made  ;  since  themselves  confess  the  interruption  we 
charge  them  with. 

M.  Claude  palliates,  as  well  as  he  can,  ^^  this  interrupted 
state  of  the  Church,''  so  distinctly  acknowledged  in  his  confes- 
sion of  faith.  ^^  We  distinguish,"  says  he,  ^^  the  Church  from 
her  stale.  The  Church  are  the  true  believers,  who  make  pro- 
fession of  Christian  truth,  of  piety,  and  of  a  real  sanctity,  under 
a  ministry  which  furnishes  them  with  the  aliments  necessary  for 
spiritual  life,  without  depriving  them  of  any  one.  Her  natural 
and  legitimate  tUiUe  is  to  be  discharged,  as  much  as  the  condi- 
tion of  ^  militant'  can  permit,  from  the  impure  mixture  of  pro- 
fane persons  and  worldlings ;  not  to  be  overlaid,  and,  as  it  were, 
buried  by  that  chaff  and  those  tares,  whence  a  thousand  evils 
come  upon  her ;  to  have  a  ministry  free  from  errors,  from  false 
worships,  from  superstitious  practices — a  ministry  filled  by  good 
men,  who  hold  it  by  worthy  means,  and  serve  themselves  as  a 
good  example.  It  is  this  ttcUe  of  the  Church  which  we  deem  to 
have  been  interrupted."  Why  does  he  incumber  himself  with 
so  many  words,  and  because  they  are  pompous,  not  observe  that 
they  are  vain,  not  to  say  fallacious,  and  manifestly  contrary  to 
the  gospel  ?  For,  can  a  more  evident  cheat  be  put  on  the  world, 
than  by  exaggerating,  as  is  here  done,  ^^  this  ministry  filled  by 
good  men,  who  hold  it  by  worthy  means,  and  serve  themselves 
as  a  good  example  r''  Is  it  that  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal ministry  depends  on  the  discussion  of  the  life  and  good  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  vested  with  it?  and  though  they  should 
be  as  scandalous  and  perverse  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
ought  we  not  still  to  say  (not  as  Jesus  Christ  said,  they  sit  in 
Mosea^  chair,  but,  what  is  more  august),  they  sit  in  the  chair  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  ?  However,  let  these  things  pass : 
come  we  to  this  "  interrupted  state"  of  the  81st  article,  which 
M.  Claude  here  undertakes  to  explain  for  us.  This  intenupted 
state  of  the  Church  is  alleged  here  to  establish  the  necessity  of 
an  extraordinary  vocation  in  the  pretended  Reformed;  for  let 
us  hear  how  this  article  speaks  : — "  It  hath  been  sometimes  ne- 
cessary, and  especially  in  these  our  days,  wherein  the  state  of 
the  Church  was  interrupted,  that  God  should  raise  up  men  after 
an  extraordinary  manner,  to  set  up  the  Church  anew."  You  see, 
Protestants,  this  interrupted  state  of  the  Church  is  alleged  only 
to  establish  the  extraordinary  vocation  of  your  first  Reformers. 
But,  in  order  to  establish  the  necessity  of  an  extraordinary  voca- 
tion, it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  ministry  is  impure;  the  ministry 
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must  have  ceased.  When  you  made  your  appearance,  bad  this 
ecclesiastical  ministry  ceased  ?  Assuredly  not,  M.  Claude  will 
answer  you,  for  then  the  Church  would  have  ceased  ;  since  the 
Church,  according  to  him,  as  you  just  now  heard,  is  nothing  else 
but  ^'  the  true  believers,  who  make  profession  of  the  truth,  un- 
der a  ministry  which  furnishes  her  with  necessary  aliments.^' 
Besides,  he  has  already  told  us  often,  that  the  Church  is  never 
without  the  ministry.  So,  in  this  place,  where  he  endeavors  to 
give  an  account  of  this  ^interrupted  state,''  after  having  set 
forth  in  such  striking  terms,  the  impurity  which  he  imagines  in 
the  ministry  before  the  Reformation,  "  The  Church,^'  adds  he, 
^^  ceased  not ;  she  did  not  entirely  lose  her  visibility  or  her  min- 
istry ;  God  forbid  !  See  how  he  cries  out  against  this  abomina- 
tion of  saying  that  the  ministry  can  be  lost  in  the  Church.  Then, 
there  is  never  any  necessity  of  an  extraordinary  vocation  in  the 
ministers,  since  to  transmit  the  ministry  after  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, it  is  not  requisite  for  the  ministry  to  be  pure,  it  is  sufficient 
that  it  exists.  And  though  for  the  transmitting  of  it  there  should 
be  required,  as  M.  Claude  affirms,  not  only  ministers  of  good 
doctrine,  but  also  of  ^^  good  life  and  good  example,''  it  is  as  sure 
that  there  will  always  be  such  in  the  society  of  the  people  of 
God  as  it  is  sure  that  there  will  be  always  true  believers ;  since 
all  the  ministry,  as  well  as  the  people,  must  be  there  mixed  of 
good  and  bad,  until  the  final  separation  and  the  last  judgment. 
Thus  the  extraordinary  vocation  is  on  all  sides  excluded  from 
Jesus  Christ's  Church  and  can  be  only  a  weak  refuge  for  a  des- 
perate cause. 

And  to  see  what  a  disturbance  of  the  order  established  by 
Jesus  Christ,  M.  Claude  here  introduces,  we  need  only  consider 
the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  see  in  what  it  has  pleased  him 
that  the  main  strength  of  his  Church  should  resiae.  She  is 
strong,  she  is  invincible,  because  Jesus  Christ  has  said  that  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  her;  but  he  did  not  say  that  ^^  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  her,"  until  after  he  had  said,  '^  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ;"  adding,  pre- 
sently after,  *^  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."*  It  is  then  in  the  ministry,  confessing  and  declaring 
Jesus  Christ,  and  using  the  authority  of  the  keys,  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  mainly  lodged  the  strength  of  his  Church. '  And  to 
whom  did  he  say,  I  am  with  you,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,t 
but  to  those  to  whom  he  said.  Teach  and  baptize  ?  The  whole 
Church  is  comprehended  in  this  promise,  as  we  all  know.  But 
it  was  the  design  of  Jesus  Christ  to  evidence  the  truth  of  the 

*  Matt  Kvi.  18-  t  Matt,  xxiriii.  20. 
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Church,  to  depose  by  their  means  all  the  pastors^  and  afterwards 
set  up  others  extraordinarily  in  their  place — whereas  he  was  not 
pleased  to  preserve  good  pastors,  to  transmit  the  ministry  by 
the  common  ways  established  in  his  word,  and  always  observed 
in  his  Church — is  to  say  that  he  would  set  up  a  Church  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  that  he  revealed,  and  has  always  caused  to 
be  followed  by  his  Church.  Or  rather,  it  is  to  say  that  he 
would  have  this  Church,  formed  after  a  manner  so  unprece- 
dented amongst  Christians,  bear  in  its  origin,  without  ever  being 
able  to  efface  it,  the  manifest  stamp  of  its  falsity. 

But  let  us  come  to  those  ^^  true  believers,^'  whom  M.  Claude 
parades  before  us.  I  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  disputing  them 
the  power  he  has  given  them,  of  deposing  all  their  pastors,  and 
making  others :  I  affirm  that  these  ^^  true  believers,  never  ex- 
isted. However,  they  must,  by  M.  Claude's  admission,  have 
been  true  believers,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church  ; 
for  since,  according  to  his  doctrine,  there  must  be  acknowledged, 
without  any  interruption,  an  ecclesiastical  ministry  and  an  out- 
ward profession,*  of  which  might  have  been  said,  "  There  are 
the  true  believers,'*  they  were  true  believers  under  that  minis- 
try, and  in  that  profession  whence  they  went  forth.  I  ask,  did 
they  join  in  the  sacrifice  where  saints  are  invoked,  where  their 
relics  and  images  are  honored,  where  the  Pope  is  named  as  the 
head  of  the  orthodox,  where  Jesus  Christ  is  adored  as  present 
in  body  and  soul,  where  he  is  offered,  where  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment is  received  under  one  kind  ?  Not  to  join  in  this  sacrifice, 
and  to  refuse  receiving  the  eucharist  there,  would  have  been  a 
declared  separation ;  and  they  are  supposed  not  to  have  done 
that  yet :  but  if  they  joined  therein,  continuing  all  the  while 
"  true  believers,"  in  what  an  error  are  now  all  our  Reformed, 
who  deem  themselves  true  believers  only  since  their  ceasing  to 
participate  therein  ? 

Thus,  these  true  believers  are  people  in  the  air ;  these  '^  seven 
thousand,"  so  much  boasted  off  in  tne  new  Reformation  and  by 
M.  Claude,  are  not  merely  invisible,  they  have  no  existence : 
since  before  the  separation  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  sacrifice  and  host,  which  our  Reformed  look  upon 
as  Baal,  before  whom  one  must  not  bow  the  knee. 

They  say  that  these  "  true  believers,"  who,  by  their  actual 
separating,  composed  the  Reformation,  were  previously  sepa- 
rated tn /leaW  from  the  public  idolatry.  Bui^ first:  this  is  not 
sufficient.     Secondly:   it  is  untrue. 

This  is  not  sufficient,  according  to  M.  Claude :  since  he  as- 

•  Sec  p.  98.  t  Page  26  et  teq. 
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signs  perpetuak  visibility  to  the  Church ;  since  he  has  jost  now 
defined  the  Church  to  be  the  '^  true  believers,  who  make  pro- 
fession of  the  truth,  of  piety,  of  real  sanctity  ;*'•  wheresoever, 
therefore,  the  professum  is  wanting,  there  are  neither  true  be- 
lievers nor  a  true  Church. 

But,  moreover,  the  allegation  is  manifestly  at  variance  with 
the  fact.  Else,  when  Luther  appeared  and  Zuinglius  innovated, 
their  disciples  must  have  made  this  declaration  : — ^*  Thus  have 
we  altoays  believed ;  always  had  we  our  heart  aoerse  from  the  Ro- 
man Faith^  and  from  the  Pope^  and  from  biehopsy  and  from  the 
real  presence^  and  from  confession^  and  from  communion  under 
one  hndy  and  from  relics  y  and  from  images^  and  from  prayers  to 
saints  J  and  from  the  merit  of  works.'*^  Where  are  those  who 
spoke  in  this  manner  ?  Can  M.  Claude  name  us  a  single  one  ? 
On  the  contrary,  are  not  all  these  Reformed  seen,  at  every  page 
of  their  writings,  to  speak  as  newly  retired  out  of  the  darkness 
of  the  papacy  ?  and  does  not  Luther  glory,  at  their  head,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  declared  the  gospel  ?  All  the  Reformed 
applauded  him,  except  Zuinglius,  who  disputes  this  honor  with 
him.  He  in  the  meantime  acknowledges  that  he  was  the  sin- 
cerest  monk ;  the  priest  most  intent  upon  his  sacrifice ;  and,  in 
a  word,  the  ^*  most  zealous  of  all  the  papists.''  Do  not  the  others 
use  the  same  language  ?  Where,  then,  are  these  true  believers 
of  M.  Claude^s,  who  not  only  durst  not  declare  their  faith  whilst 
they  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  after  they 
were  gone  out  of  it,  durst  not  say  they  had  always  held  in  their 
heart  the  same  faith  ? 

But  here  is  a  peremptory  confutation  of  the  new  Reformation. 
In  the  definition  that  M.  Claude  just  now  gave  us  of  the  true 
Church,  he  says,  "  It  is  the  true  believers,  who  make  profession 
of  the  Christian  truth  under  a  ministry  which  furnishes  her  with 
necessary  aliments,  without  depriving  her  of  any  one."  If  be- 
fore the  Reformation  there  was  no  such  Church,  the  true  Church 
no  longer  was,  which  militates  against  M.  Claude's  supposition ; 
and  if  there  was  such  a  Church,  where  "  profession  was  made 
of  the  truth,  and  which  by  her  ministry  furnished  necessary  ali- 
ments to  the  children  of  God,  without  depriving  them  of  any 
one^^^  what  need  was  there  of  a  separation  on  the  part  of  self- 
styled  Reformed  } 

Was  it,  forsooth,  that  the  practice  of  saying  mass  had  been 
suddenly  taken  up,  and  the  teaching  of  all  those  doctrines  which 
our  Reformed  have  alleged  as  the  cause  of  their  rupture  ?  The 
very  idea  would  be  (he  utmost  absurdity.     Or  perhaps,  whilst 

•  Supra,  p.  108. 
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teaching  all  these  doctrines,  the  Church  had  not  yet  thought  of 
excommunicating  those  that  opposed  them.  Whence  then  came 
60  many  anathemas  against  Berengarius,  against  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses,  against  John  Wycliffe  and  John  Huss,  whom 
our  Reformed  would  reckon  amongst  their  ancestors  ?  What 
then!  Had  not  those  who  before  the  pretended  Reformation 
made  profession  of  the  Christian  truth — that  is,  according  to  M. 
Claude,  of  the  "  Reformed"  doctrine — yet  found  out  how  to 
make  a  schism  ?  and  was  all  the  world  agreed  to  bear  with  .them  ? 
But,  even  were  all  this  true,  the  case  of  the  Reformation  would 
not  be  bettered  in  any  respect;  because,  af\er  all,  before  it 
came  into  existence  there  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  existed 
a  ministry  where — without  teaching  either  that  the  sinner  is 
justified  by  faith  alone  and  the  sole  imputation  of  Jesus  Christ's 
justice,  or  that  God  in  the  New  Testament  abhors  sacrifices 
celebrated  in  a  sensible  matter,  or  that  He  alone  would  be  invo- 
cated,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  inferior  and  subordinate  prayer 
which  is  addressed  to  saints,  or,  in  fine,  without  any  of  these  ar- 
ticles which  distinguish  our  Reformed  from  us,  although  they 
rest  their  salvation  on  them — '^  the  children  of  God  were  fur- 
nished with  all  the  aliments  necessary  for  spiritual  life,  without 
being  deprived  of  any  oney  What  has  the  Reformation  wrought, 
if  all  these  things  be  not  necessary  aliments ;  if  even  the  sacred 
cup,  and  conseouently  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  according  to 
our  pretended  Keformed,  cannot  subsist  without  the  cup,  be 
none  of  these  aliments  necessary  to  the  Christian's  faith  ?  What 
needless  vexations  have  been  endured,  how  preposterous  have 
been  all  these  commotions,  and  prodigal  the  waste  of  blood,  if 
these  things  be  not  necessary ! 

Perhaps  these  necessary  aliments  must  be  reduced  to  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  or  in  general  to  the  Scripture.  But  the  Socinian 
Church  retains  this  creed  and  this  Scripture ;  so  that  the  minis- 
try of  a  Socinian  Church  would,  according  to  this  rule,  '^  have 
furnished  the  children  of  God  with  all  necessary  aliments,  with- 
out depriving  them  of  one."  What  then  at  last  will  these  neces- 
sary aliments  be  ?  and  if  they  are  furnished  without  the  subtrac- 
tion of  anyone,  merely  by  proposing  the  Creed  and  the  Scripture, 
no  matter  what  else  be  taught ; — in  what  heresy  have  they  been 
wanting  ? 

The  more  M.  Claude  endeavors  here  to  disengage  himself, 
the  more  he  is  entangled.  For,  afler  he  has  established  as  a 
fundamental  truth,  that  ^'  God  always  preserves  in  the  ministry 
all  that  is  necessary  to  nourish  there  the  true  believers,  and 
bring  them  to  salvation,"  he  says,  it  does  not  thence  follow  '^  that 
the  ministry  is  exempt  from  all  error,"  even  in  its  decisions ;  but 
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and  this  brings  him  also  to  conclude  ^^  that  Jesus  Christ  never 
suffers  corruption  in  the  ministry  in  that  deg^e  as  not  to  leare' 
sufficient  aids  to  the  maintenance  of  the  true  faith  of  his  elect, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

In  fine,  a  third  passage,  to  wit,  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,*  makes  him  conclude,  with  us,  ^^  that  the  ministry  will 
last  eren  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  continue  in  a  degree  and 
in  a  state  sufficient  to  edify  the  body  ^  Christ,  and  bring  all 
the  elect  to  the  perfection  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks.''  This, 
then,  must  be  the  work  of  God  :  without  His  ever-abiding  as- 
sistance, it  were  vain  to  expect  either  such  a  stability  or  such 
an  integrity  in  the  ministry. 

After  such  a  beginning,  the  work  of  faith  should  have  been 
completed,  glory  given  to  God  even  to  the  end.  M.  Claude 
was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  when  he  said  that  God 
would  sufficiently  overrule  human  infirmity,  to  preserve  always, 
despite  of  the  efforts  of  hell,  a  Church  which  should  confess  the 
truth,  and  an  exterior  ministry  which  should  furnish  true  be- 
lievers with  the  aliments  necessary  to  salvation.  He  ought, 
then,  to  carry  out  the  principle,  and  believe  that  the  same  hand 
which  would  hinder  hell  from  prevailing  so  far  against  the  min- 
istrv  as  to  deprive  it  of  these  necessary  aliments,  would  hinder 
it  also  from  prevailing  so  far  as  to  make  any  error  to  have  do- 
minion in  it :  and  this  he  should  do  the  more  readily,  because 
what  he  already  believes  comprehends  what  remains  to  believe. 
For  if  he  believed,  on  the  faith  of  the  divine  promise,  that  there 
should  be  always  a  Church  with  which  Jesus  Christ  would  not 
cease  to  teach — that  is,  obviously,  that  he  would  not  cease  to 
teach  with  the  teachers  of  this  Church — he  ought,  on  the  same 
grounds,  to  believe  that  he  would  there  teach  all  truth ;  Jesus 
Christ  not  having  come,  nor  having  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  to  his 
apostles  to  teach  them  some  truths,  but  to  teach  them  all  truth, 
as  himself  declares  in  his  gospel.t 

Nor  would  it  avail  to  contend  that  M.  Claude  promises  in  the 
ministry  only  sufficient  aliments  ;  a  term  which  would  comprise 
no  more  than  the  fundamentals  of  faith,  just  as  our  Reformed 
find  them  amongst  the  Lutherans.  For  Jesus  Christ's  doctrine 
containing  nothing  but  what  is  profitable,  agreeably  to  this  text, 
"  I  am  the  Lord,  who  teacheth  thee  profitable  things,"^  if  we 
find  not  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  whole  and  entire  in  the  min- 
istry, we  shall  never  find  "  that  degree"  required  by  M.  Claude, 
nor  that  "  state  sufficient  to  bring  all  the  elect  to  the  perfection 
of  which  St.  Paul  speaks." 

*  Eph.iv.  12.  t  John  xvi.  13.  |  Isaiah  xlviii.  17. 
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ble  and  more  manirest.  The  truth,  in  a  word,  is  this :  he  feels 
that  by  pushing  the  authority  and  sufficiency,  as  I  may  say,  of 
the  Scripture,  independently  of  all  the^ecclesiastical  ministry, 
they  must  at  last  destroy  the  Scripture  itself. 

For  he  has  found  in  Scripture,  that  the  Scripture  was  not  in- 
tended to  be,  like  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  rule  of  an  ideal 
republic,  but  of  a  people  always  existing,  which  this  Scripture 
calls  ^Hhe  Church.''  He  has  found  that  this  people  was  to  be 
always  visible  on  earth,  as  being  ^'  not  only  to  believe  with  the 
heart,  but  also  to  confess  with  the  mouth,"*  and,  to  use  his  own 
terms,  '^  make  profession  of  the  Christian  truth.''  He  has  found 
that  the  Scripture  was  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  such  a  people, 
to  be  the  unchangeable  rule  thereof;  that  there  should  always 
be  interpreters  established  by  God,  the  author  of  this  Scripture 
as  well  as  the  founder  of  this  people  ;  and  that  so  the  ministry 
destined  by  God  to  this  interpretation  was  as  everlasting  as  the 
Church  itself. 

If  he  expresses  this  solemn  assurance,  ^'  God  always  preserves 
in  the  public  ministry  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
true  believers  to  salvation,"  he  cannot  found  this  assurance  on 
any  human  industry.  Should  God  leave  the  ecclesiastical  min- 
istry to  itself,  it  must  fall.  If  then  it  be  warrantably  asserted 
that  '^  God  will  always  keep  there  all  that  is  necessary  for  sal- 
vation," God  himself  must  have  so  promised,  and  the  everlasting 
duration  of  the  ministry  cannot  be  founded  but  on  this  promise. 
M.  Claude  also  finds  it  in  those  words,  ^^  Thou  art  Peter,"  &c. 
It  is  from  this  text  he  concludes,  as  we  do,  that  Jesus  Christ,  in 
speaking  ^^  to  a  Church  that  confesses,"  and  confesses,  indubi- 
tably, by  her  principal  ministers  (since  it  is  by  St  Peter  in  the 
name  of  the  apostles),  ^^  to  a  Church  connected  with  an  exter- 
nal ministry  and  using  the  power  of  the  keys,"  has  promised  her 
that  '^  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her," — against  her,  conse- 
quently, when  supported  by  this  ministry :  and  therefore  he  af- 
firms ^^  that  God  preserves  always  in  the  public  ministry  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  his  children." 

Another  promise  of  Jesus  Christ,  directed  to  those  that  bap- 
tize and  those  that  teach,  and  concluded  by  these  poweriul 
words,  '^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world,"t  makes  M.  Claude,  as  well  as  us,  say, "  that 
Jesus  Christ  promises  the  Church  to  be  with  her,  to  baptize 
with  her,  and  to  teath  with  /ler,  witkotU  interruptionj  even  to  the 
end  of  the  toorM."  Thus,  he  admits  that  our  Lord's  promise  re- 
gards the  Church  as  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  ministry ; 

•  Rom.  X.  10.  t  Mutt.  xxTiii.  20. 
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peP^ — that  is,  most  certainly,  our  preaching — ^'  be  hid,  it  is  hid 
to  them  that  perish  :''  to  the  end  he  may  make  us  understand, 
that  the  preaching,  always  clear  and  always  sincere  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  has  no  obscurity  but  in  rebels,  of  whom  the  devil, 
'^  the  god  of  this  world,''  and  the  spirit  of  pride,  '^  hath  blinded 
the  minds,''  as  the  same  apostle  proceeds,  ^^  lest  the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  should  shine  unto  them.^'* 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  all  M.  Claude's  subtilties  serve  on* 
ly  to  confound  him.  What  does  he  gain  by  endeavoring,  after 
acknowledging  the  Church's  perpetual  visibility,  to  elude  the 
consequences  of  this  doctrine,  by  reducing  the  Church  to  the 
true  believers?  He  shall  have  free  allowance  to  do  so  :  wher- 
ever he  finds  "  Church,"  let  him  understand  "  the  true  believ- 
ers ;"  let  him,  if  he  please,  even  expound  these  words, — "  tell 
it  unto  the  CAurc/i,"  tell  it  to  the  tntt  believers j  single  them  out 
amongst  the  troop,  and  judge  before  the  Lord  ;  or  because,  as 
himself  acknowledges,  here  is  too  apparently  meant  '^  the  Church 
represented  by  her  pastors,"  let  him  say  that  these  pastors  re- 
present the  true  believers  who  are  not  known,  and  act  in  their 
name.  What  will  these  explanations,  after  all,  avail  him? 
since,  after  all,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  this  true  Church 
will  always  be  found  visible,  and  these  true  believers  always 
under  a  public  ministry,  from  which  Jesus  Christ,  far  from  al- 
lowing his  Church  to  separate,  immediately  subjoins  to  these 
words,  "  tell  it  unto  the  Church,  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man,"  a  declaration 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  ministry,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
awful  is  the  judgment  of  the  Church, — "  whatsoever  you  bind 
on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,"  and  the  rest,  which  every 
one  knows.  Thus  I  deduce  in  any  case  precisely  the  same  in- 
ference, that  the  Church,  which  must  be  shown  tcithoiU  interrup- 
tion^ whether  it  be  only  the  true  believers,  or,  if  they  will,  only 
the  elect ;  or  whether  it  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  wicked  mix- 
ed with  them,  and  those  that  "  believe  for  awhile,"  according 
to  the  expression  of  the  gospel,t  is  a  Church  always  gathered 
under  a  visible  ministry,  and  a  body,  always  subsisting,  of  peo- 
ple with  their  pastors,  where  the  truth  is  preached,  "  not  in  se- 
cret, but  on  the  housetops."!  Let  them  turn  as  much  as  they 
will,  it  is  a  Church  of  (his  nature  and  this  constitution  we  must 
at  all  times  show,  by  M.  Claude's  admission.  To  make  her  dis- 
appear for  one  sole  moment,  is  utterly  to  annihilate  her  and  to 
overthrow  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  in  what  they  have  most 
striking  and  splendid  ;  to  make  her  appear  always,  is  invincibly 
to  establish  the  Roman  Church. 

•  2  Cor.  iv.  2—4.  f  Matt.  xiii.  21.  |  Matt.  x.  27. 
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Thus,  what  M.  Claude  so  elaborately  propounds,  besides  be- 
ing false,  leaves  the  difficulty  unabated,  and  his  cause  in  as  bad 
a  condition  as  it  was  before  his  defence.  But  that  it  may  not  be 
said  that  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  business  of  refuting 
bim,  let  us  tell  him  the  truth  in  a  few  words.  The  main  body 
of  the  Church  are  the  true  believers,  and  those  principally,  who, 
'^  persevering  to  the  end,"  abide  eternally  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Jesus  Christ  in  them — that  is,  the  elect.  The  wicked,  who  en- 
viron them,  are,  after  their  manner,  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Church,  as  the  nails,  as  the  hair,  as  an  eye  put  out,  and 
a  withered  arm,  which  perhaps  receives  no  more  nourishment, 
is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  body.  All  is  for  those  true 
believers.  The  ministry  under  which  they  live  is  theirs  in  the 
same  sense  that  St.  Paul  said,*  ''  All  things  are  yours,  whether 
Paul,  or  Apollo,  or  Cephas."  Not  that  the  power  of  their  pas- 
tors comes  from  them,  or  that  they  alone  can  set  them  up  and 
depose  them ;  God  forbid  !  This  pastoral  and  apostolic  power 
comes  from  Him  who  said,  '^  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  al- 
so I  send  you.f  Hence  St.  Paul,  in  the  chapter  just  cited,  asks, 
"  Who  then  is  Apollo,  and  who  is  Paul  ?  The  ministers  of 
Him  whom  you  have  believed,  and  to  every  one  as  God  hath 
given  Him  :"|  to  you  to  be  believers,  and  to  us  to  be  pastors. 
*'  Wherefore,"  he  adds  further,  "  we  are  God's  laborer8,"§  or, 
to  say  better,  co-operators.  These  ministers  and  these  workers 
established  by  God  are  also  the  ministers  of  the  faithful,  and  in 
this  sense  are  theirs^  because  they  are  '^  their  servants,  in  Jesus 
Christ,"||  established  in  the  chair,  not  for  themselves,  for  as 
to  them  it  would  suffice  to  be  simple  believers,  but  to  edify 
the  saints.  He  that  desires  to  be  in  the  communion  of  saints 
need  not  anxiously  toil  to  distinguish  them  from  others:  for 
though  they  are  known  and  perfectly  discerned  but  by  God 
alone,  we  are  sure  to  find  them  under  the  public  ministry,  and 
in  the  external  profession  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  need 
then  only  stay  tnere  to  be  assured  to  find  the  saints;  because 
this  profession,  and  the  ever-fruitful  word  of  preachers,  which 
never/ails  to  engender  some,  keeps  them  always  inseparably 
united  to  the  holy  society  where  they  received  it.  Wherefore, 
when  Jesus  Christ  promises  to  teach  always  with  his  Church, 
he  comprehends  all  in  this  word ;  and  rendering,  by  virtue  of 
this  promise,  the  Church  infallible  exteriorly  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth,  renders  her  interiorly  fruitful.  If  the  preach- 
ers of  the  truth  be,  by  their  corrupt  living,  unworthy  of  their 

•  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  f  John  xx.  21.  J  1  Cor.  iii.  4,  5. 

§  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  ||  2  Cor.  iv.  5. 
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ministry,  God  makes  use  of  them,  notwithstanding,  to  sanctify 
his  faithful ;  for  he  is  able  to  quicken  even  by  the  dead,  and  a 
rotten  arm  can  become  active  in  his  hands.  Moreover,  these 
true  believers,  known  to  God  alone,  animate  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal ministry ;  a  small  number  of  these  concealed  saints  often  suf- 
fices to  give  effect  to  the  prayers  of  a  whole  Church  ;  the  con- 
version of  sinners  will  oftentimes  be  as  much  the  effect  of  their 
secret  groans  as  the  fruit  of  the  most  signal  preaching.  And 
thus,  St.  Augustin  attributes  the  wholesome  effects  of  the  minis- 
try to  these  good  souls,  for  whom  and  by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  fully  in  the  Church.  But  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  there- 
fore depends  on  them,  is  what  neither  St.  Augustin  nor  any  of 
the  holy  Fathers  ever  taught ;  and  M.  Claude,  who  cites  them, 
understands  them  not.  Of  this  there  will  be  ample  evidence 
when  he  shall  publish  his  treatise ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us,  in  the 
meantime,  to  have  shown  that  he  is  of  those  (and  God  grant  he 
be  not  so  for  ever !)  of  whom  St  Paul  speaks,  that  condemn 
themselves.* 

This,  in  fact,  is,  according  to  the  apostle,  the  true  character 
of  all  heresies,  and  never  did  any  society  more  visibly  bear  this 
character  set  down  by  St.  Paul,  than  the  so-styled  Reformed 
Church. 

She  condemns  herself,  when,  not  daring  to  affirm  that  she  is 
infallible,  she  sees  herself,  nevertheless,  constrained  to  act  as  if 
she  were,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  imita- 
ting her. 

She  condemns  herself,  when  she  raises  all  the  particular  per- 
sons she  teaches  above  her  own  judgment ;  and  forcing  them, 
how  ignorant  soever  they  find  themselves,  to  examine  after  her 
without  rendering  them  capable,  she  renders  them  indocile  and 
presumptuous. 

She  condemns  herself,  since,  vaunting  of  the  Scriptures,  she 
finds  not  in  herself  authority  enough  to  make  them  be  received 
by  her  followers  on  her  word ;  but  leaves  her  own  children,  to 
whom  she  presents  them  to  be  read,  in  the  uncertainties  of  a 
human  faith. 

She  condemns  hei'self,  when,  forced  to  own  that  she  was  not 
established  but  by  breaking  with  all  the  Christian  Churches 
which  were  in  the  world,  she  gives  herself  the  proper  character 
of  all  false  Churches. 

In  fine,  she  condemns  herself,  when,  forced  to  own  the  per- 
petual visibility  of  the  Church  in  the  indefectibility  of  the  min- 
istry, she  cannot  maintain  herself  without  acknowledging  besides 

•  Titus  iii.  2. 
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a  universal  corruption  in  the  ministry,  nor  without  authorizing 
private  persons  against  the  whole  succession  of  the  Apostolic 
order. 

Now,  if  she  condemns  herself  in  so  many  ways,  how  happy  •  ■ 

would  it  be  for  her  to  condemn  herself  once  for  all  by  returnitty  -  -  • 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  never  ceases  tp-  -^ .  •''*  * 
recal  her  to  her  unity. 

Let  not  Protestants  any  longer  reproach  us  with  the  abases 
which  make  us  sigh.  The  evils  of  the  Church  are  ill-reme- 
died  by  adding  that  of  schism.  Are  they  so  happy,  or,  to  say 
better,  so  haughty  and  blind,  as  to  find  nothing  to  deplore  amongst 
themselves }  And  will  they  authorize  so  many  sects,  gone  forth 
out  of  their  bosom,  who,  complaining  of  their  disorders  in  the 
same  spirit  of  proud  discontent  with  which  they  heretofore  so 
much  exaggerated  ours^  daily  separate  from  them  as  they  did 
from  U8?  Why  do  they  not  rather  hear  charity  itself,  unity  it- 
self, and  the  Catholic  Church,  which  warns  them  by  the  mouth 
of  St.  Cyprian :  "  Persuade  not  yourselves,  dear  brethen  and 
children,  that  you  can  ever  defend  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
separating  from  his  flock,  from  his  unity,  and  from  his  peace. 
Good  soldiers,  that  complain  of  the  disorders  they  see  in  the 
army,  ought  to  stay  in  the  camp  to  remedy  them  by  common 
advice  under  the  authority  of  the  captain  in  the  field,''  (and  not 
go  thence  to  expose  the  army,  thus  disunited,  to  the  invasions  of 
the  enemy).  ^'  Since  then  ecclesiastical  unity  ought  not  to  be 
broken,  and  since,  moreover,  we  cannot  leave  the  Church  to  go 
to  you,  return,  return  rather  to  the  Church  your  mother  and 
to  our  fraternity,  to  which  we  exhort  you  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  true  brotherly  love."*     Amen.     Amen. 

*  [Nee  putetis  sic  vos  Evangelinm  Christi  asserere,  dum  vosmetipsos  a  Christi 
gre^e,  et  ao  ejus  pace  et  concordia  separatis ;  cum  magis  militibus  gloriosis  et 
boms,  congruat  intra  domestica  castra  consistere,  et  intus  positofl  ea  que  in  com- 
mune tractanda  sunt,  agere  ac  providere.  Nam  cum  unanimitas  et  concordia 
nostra  scindi  omnino  non  debeat,  quia  nos  ficclesia  derelicta  foras  exire,  et  ad 
vos  venire  non  possumus,  ut  vos  magis  ad  Ecclesiam  matrem  et  ad  nostram  fra- 
ternitatem  revertamini,  quibus  possumus  hortamentis  petimus  et  rogamus. — Ep. 
xlvi.  Ed.  Oxon.  p.  89.] 
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Note  A.  referred  to  at  page  88. 

A  SHORT  historical  illustration  of  the  subject  glanced  at  in  the  text 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 

From  the  year  351.  the  emperor  Constantius  had  actively  abetted 
the  heresy  condemnea  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  twenty-six 
years  before.  After  numberless  aggressions  on  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  invasions  of  spiritual  authority,  he  summonea,  in  the  year  359^  a 
council  of  bishops  of  the  West  to  meet  at  Ariminum  (Rimini),  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  same  time  convening  those  of  the 
East  to  hold  a  simultaneous  council  at  Seleucia,  the  metropolis  of 
Isaoria. 

Both  synods  were  numerously  attended.  One  hundred  and  sixty  sat 
at  Seleucia,  whilst  a  considerably  greater  number,  whose  amount  is 
variously  stated,  were  assembled  at  Rimini. 

The  emperor  had  determined  to  bend  both  councils  to  his  purpose. 
He  appointed  the  treasurer  Leonas  to  act  as  his  commissary  at  the 
Eastern  council,  the  prefect  Taurus  to  discharge  a  similar  office  at 
Rimini :  giving  a  special  injunction  to  the  latter,  not  to  allow  the 
bishops  to  separate  till  they  had  come  to  an  agreement  on  doctrine,  and 
insuring  his  subserviency  by  a  promise  of  the  consulship. 

The  Western  council  opened  in  July.  Its  beginnings  were  auspi- 
cious. The  Nicene  Creed  was  read  and  approved :  the  formularies 
which  the  inconstant  and  conflicting  innovators  had  set  forth  were  re- 

J'ected  ;  and  ''  the  blasphemies  of  Arius,  together  with  all  heresies  that 
md  hitherto  arisen  against  Catholic  and  Apostolic  doctrine,"  were 
solemnly  and  explicitly  anathematized.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  were  orthodox,  although  the  Arian  party,  headed  by 
the  Illyrian  bishops  Valens  and  Ursacius,  was  far  from  inconsiderable. 
These  with  two  others,  Caius  and  Germinianus,  the  council  formally 
condemned  and  cut  off  from  ecclesiastical  communion.  The  remainder 
of  their  adherents  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  doctrinal  decisions 
which  they  pertinaciously  resisted. 

Ten  bishops  were  now  despatched  to  the  emperor,  the  bearers  of  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  proceedings,  in  a  letter  which,  in  tone 
and  spirit,  was  every  way  worthy  of  an  episcopal  assembly.  It  ex- 
presses the  immovable  adnerence  of  the  council  to  the  ancient  scriptu- 
ral faith,  and  the  resolution  to  abide,  without  alteration^  diminution,  or 
addition,  by  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council.  Ursacius  and  Valens 
headed  a  counter  deputation  from  the  Arian  party.  These  were  re- 
ceived with  marked  attention ;  whilst  the  envoys  of  the  council  were 
treated  with  neglect,  baffled  by  delays  and  pretences  of  urgent  busi- 
ness, and  bidden  by  the  emperor  to  await  his  return  from  a  military  ex- 
pedition on  which  he  was  going  to  set  out.    A  letter  of  frivolous  ex- 
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gMM  Wtt  tent  lo  Rimini.  To  thii  tike  fachwt  repKed  with  a  mpect- 
fbl  flnnDest,  prayiaf  to  be  ditohaiged  from  attendanofi  alloppg  the 
lifor  of  the  approacainif  8easo[L'Mia4fae  detriment  Co  which "lEeir  pro- 
tracted abtenee  would  subject  thdhfaBki. 

HoweTer,  CoDttantiofl  wat  traetoma  detiga  of  wearing  opt  opposi- 
tioD  by  delay.  After  a  time,  the  ten  Catholic  deputiea  and  Cavrof  their 
.  brethren,  probablr  the  beaiera  of  the  lecond  letter  from  tktt  eooncil, 
were  coostraioea  to  appear  at  a  town  called  Nice  (or  Ifctodto),  in 
Thrace ;  and  there  by  pfixnisea,  menaces,  and  false  representalioDs  of 
what  had  passed  meanwhile  at  Seleucja,  were  prevailM  upon  to  annul 
the  decisions  in  which  they  had  participated  at  Rimini,  and  to  approve 
what  they  had  there  condemned.    * 

TMa  was  an  important  atepw  Gonatantini  was  now  to  bring  the 
council  to  follow  the  example  of  its  depaiioai  Accordingly,  he  ad- 
dressed n  letter  to  it,cailinar  for  the  suppraialoa  of  the  terms  "snb- 
atanee''  and  *'  consubstantiar,"reprooehfally€ettsarinfl^  the  coorse  taken 
with  the  Arian  dissentients,  and  threatening  to  detain  all  the  bishops 
till  they  complied.  In  a  second  letter,  he  chaiged  Taurus  to  give  effect 
to  this  menace,  and  further  empowered  him  to  banish  any  number  of 
the  refractory  not  exceeding  fifteen. 

These  threats,  and  various  artifices  nsed  in  conjonction  witli,thiBi| 
had  speedily  the  desired  influence  over  the  majority.  At  first,  initadi 
Ihey  had  repelled  the  too-yielding  deputies,  as  having  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  disobeyed  their  commission ;  but  firmness  relaxed,  and  be- 
fore long  only  eighteen  or  twenty  were  found  who  declared  themselTcs 
inflexible.  These  were  now  addressed  by  Taurus  with  remonstrances 
and  tearful  entreaties.  For  several  days  their  resolution  was  unshaken. 
It  may  be  that  some  appearance  of  vacillation  in  the  tone  of  the  vene- 
rable Phoebadius  ^ve  encouragement  to  another  method  which  proved 
successful  in  the  issue. 

It  was  represented  to  him  and  his  associated,  that  they  were  sacri- 
ficing the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  a  word.  Va- 
lens  solemnly  disclaimed  Arianism  and  anathematized  its  blasphemies. 
He  averred  that  the  profession  of  faith  to  which  they  demurred  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  bishops  in  the  East :  that,  were  it  considered  to 
be  deficient  in  clearness  or  precision,  he  was  ready  to  admit  any  addi- 
tion they  might  make  to  it.  Opposition  was  overcome :  and  after  a 
condemnation  of  Arius,  and  a  declaration  of  the  Son's  likeness  to  the 
Father,  to  which  declaration  Valens  appended  the  insidious  proposi- 
tion, ^^  that  the  Son  was  not  a  creature  as  other  creatures,"  the  dis- 
graceful compact  was  closed,  and  the  council  dismissed.* 

The  Arian  faction  sounded  a  triumph  for  their  victory  ;  the  Catho- 
lics were  grieved  and  exasperated  by  the  defection  of  the  bishops  from 
their  duty.  **  The  world  groaned  and  was  amazed  at  its  being  Arian," 
to  use  St.  Jerome'st  striking  expression^  which,  however,  is  not  to  be 
construed  into  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  so  in  fact :  for  men  nei- 
ther mourn  over  nor  feel  amazement  at  their  adhesion  to  tenets  they 
have  embraced  as  true : — it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complaint  of  the  dis- 
grace felt  at  the  imputation  of  a  change  of  doctrine,  a  bitter  resenting 
of  the  advantage  cowardly  yielded  to  the  cause  of  error. 

St.  Jerome}  shall  describe  the  after-conduct  of  the  bishops.    '^  £n- 

•  Hcrmant,  ii.  26S--306.    Mbhicr,  ii.  flO  ct  seq. 
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snared  as  they  had  beeiv*  by  craA,  they  prolested  by  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  and  by  ail  that  is  holy  Id  the  Charch,  that  they  had  no  suspicion 
of  evil  in  their  faith.  We  tnought,  said  they,  that  the  mind  agreed  with 
the  words,  and  never  apprehended  that  in  the  Church  of  God,  where 
simplicity  and  a  pure  confession  reside,  the  heart  would  harbor  one 
thing,  the  lips  utter  another.  We  were  deceived  by  thinking  well  of 
evil  men  P  The  Church  at  large  admitted  this  excuse,  severe  as  was 
the  censare  not  unfrequently  passed  on  their  behavior  by  ecclesiastical 
writers.*  At  a  council  hela  at  Alexandria  two  years  later,  it  was  de- 
creed, that  exclusively  of  the  prime  movers  and  deliberate  abettors  of 
heresy,  all  who,  whether  at  Rimini  or  elsewhere,  had,  whether  through 
fraud  or  violence,  sided  with  the  Arians  should  be  admitted,  upon  con- 
dition of  their  condemning  Arianism  and  professing  f  he  faith  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  The  same  healing  measure  was  adopted  in  the  West ; 
and  it  furnished  a  proof,  as  St.  Jerome  remarks,  that  the  coerced  and 
beguiled  bishops  were  not  regarded  as  heretics. 

The  foregoing  narrative  will  substantiate  what  Bossuet  asserted  at 
the  Conference.  It  has  been  seen  what  constraint  was  put  upon  the 
members  of  the  council,  and  how  they  protested  against  the  surprise 
that  had  been  put  upon  them  by  Valens  and  his  confederates.  After 
the  anathemas  which  had  been  uttered  against  Arianism,  and  the  ap- 
parently candid  offers  to  yield  every  satisfaction  to  the  scruples  of 
Phcebadius,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  insidious  proposition  be- 
ing suffered  to  pass — *'  that  the  Son  was  not  a  creature  as  other  crea- 
tures."t  The  more  so  because  the  Son  was  declared  to  be  "  God  of 
God,  the  only  begotten,  born  of  the  Father  before  all  ages."  This 
was  Catholic  faith.  If  the  formulary,  suppressing  the  word  "  consub- 
stantial,"  affirmed  the  Son  to  be  '*  like  to  his  Father  according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  it  was  not  on  that  account  unsound  \X  although  an  occasion 
was  unwarily  furnished  by  the  appended  clause  to  an  arbitrary  and 
heterodox  interpretation.  The  proposition,  in  short,  is  not  untrue,  but 
captious  and  equivocal. 

However  deplorable  the  scandal  caused  by  the  council  of  Rimini, 
and  however  weighty  the  censure  passed  upon  the  men  who  failed  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  council  was  not 
cBCumenical,  even  as  regards  the  West;  since  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
Patriarch  of  the  West  (to  say  nothing  of  his  higher  prerogative),  was 
not  even  invited  to  it. 


Note  B.  referred  to  at  page  67. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  the  denial  of  Church  authority  in 
more  emphatic  terms  than  those  of  Luther. 

"  I  say  then ;  neither  pope,  nor  bishop^  nor  any  man,  has  a  right  to 
impose  a  single  syllable  upon  any  Christian  man,  save  it  be  by  his  own 
consent :  whatever  is  done  otherwise,  is  done  in  a  tyrannical  spirit."-^ 
On  the  Babyl.  Capt.  p.  288. 

*  St.  Ambrose  in  Luc.  vi.  26. — Epist.  12.  L.  ii.  (Ed.  Colon.) 

t  Ut  qui  parum  eos  co^nitos  habercnt,  nutarvnt  bona  fide  ab  crcataruffl  rerum  con- 

ditione  Bccernt*rc  filium  Dei.     Petavius,  Dc  Trin.  ii.  I'i. 
t  Hear  St.  Hilary,  one  of  the  firmett  dofenders  of  the  consubstntiality :  Siailem 

quoque  Deo  religiose  pncdieabo ;  sirailcm  Tero  ita  ut  bimilitudini  hoc  dk^am  aciDpcr 

auteferam,  Ego  ct  Pater  unum  sunius. 
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However,  (be  Rcfonaen  u)d  tb«ir  eoinpUi 
Ihe  necenity  of  doctrioal  forraaUtieB  and  due 
biatory  will  show  that  u  much  dtftnnce  wm 
kkir  as  the  BDcicDt  Church  claimal  for  berdel 
■D  iDttuice,  let  us  take  the  Proteadnl  Chord 

In  ihe  eanTOcatioD  holden  io  London  in  ll 
Religion,  thirty-nine  in  numbeT,  were  ageed 
of  WiversJIy  of  opinion,  and  alabliihing  of  ec 
gion."*  They  were  "approved  and  oJ^owciJ  I 
wilhin  the  realm,  by  the  assent  and  consent"  i 
br  a  sUTuie  pataed  nine  yean  laier.f  and  a 
Queen  Anne, J  a  declaration  of  asaent  and  an 
in  presence  of  a  bishop  were  re^ireil  ffom  pi 
declared  purpose  of  this  parliamentary  em 
Churches  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  dominio 
pastors  of  sound  religion."  .  And  tbearliclea 
concerning  Ihe  confession  of  a  irac  Chiistian 
Ihe  lacramenis." 

In  ihe  reign  of  her  successor,  appeared  ll 
■till  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Praj 
ble  on  Bereral  accounts.  James  the  First,S  a 
be  Supreme  Gk>venior  of  ihe  Church  in  bis 
"ratify  and  confirm,"  the  Articles  of  Religio] 
form  profession  thereof  from  all  his  subjecis," 
difference  fruiD  the  said  Articles." 

About  silly  years  later  came  the  Act  of  ' 
tion  of  thai  Act  is  veil  known ;  hundreds 
ministry  of  the  Church  fornon-compIiaDce  wi 
beneficed  person,  preacher,  &.C.,  is  required,  ui 
publicly  to  declare  "his  unfeigned  assent  and 
ihing  conlained  in  and  by  ihe  Book  of  Commi 
thiriy-nire  Articles  of  Religion  form  a  pan. 

Thus  far  as  regards  the  clergy,  upon  whom 

•  (aiHDii'a  CexiFi,  397.  t  13  Eliz.  tap.  1 

^  Atlhocunrermcvut  ilimplonCourlCJuiuarr,  1601 
*i'rc  liit  nations  of  ecckaiulicil  lujiTcmiey  ;  iihI  neill 
duel  of  (he  prclatciiviuorauslurc  to  disabuie  him,  V 
thnl  "  hi>  mjjoly  iBoke  by  llic  ipcciil  usiiUnce  o(  G 
of  I,Dndon,  prDltnlcil  Ihol  bi>  heart  melleil  wUh  J03',"  1 
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the  iKruncnt  would  be  loit ;  uid  he  Ihougbl.  therefort 
under  my  ciminiitwicn  be  pennilled  to  •dmiuiiler  it. 
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fauda  (boqld  be  pnhibilcd."— Tiemey,  otw  cd.  of  Di 
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no  means  exclusively,  the  obligaiion  of  subscription  is  imposed.  Let 
us  now  see  how  the  Church  of  England  requires  the  laity  to  be  minded 
in  respect  of  these  Articles,  and  in  respect  of  herself.  In  the  year  1603, 
sundry  canons  were  drawn  up.  By  the  third  of  these,  excommunica- 
tion was  denounced  upon  all  such  as  should  deny  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  a  true  and  apostolic  Church ;  by  the  seventh,  upon  those 
who  iboald  say,  "  that  its  government  under  his  Majesty  by  archbish- 
ops, bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c.,  was  anti-Christian  or  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God."  But  without  going  through  the  long  list  of  cen- 
sures pronounced  against  dissidents  and  irapugners,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cite  in  proof  of  the  assertion  made  above,  the  words  of  the  fifth 
canon.** 

<<  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  affirm  that  arzy  of  the  nine-and-thirty 
Articles  are  in  <iny  part  superstitious  or  crrontousj  or  such  as  he  may 
not  with  a  good  conscience  subscribe  unto  ;  let  him  be  excommunica- 
ted ipso  facto,  and  not  restored  but  only  by  the  archbishop,  after  his 
repentance  and  public  revocation  of  such  his  wicked  errorsP 

The  reader  is  desired  to  consider  that  the  question  here  is  not 
whether  professing  members  of  the  establishment  deem  themselves 
bound  by  these  enactments,  or  whether  they,  reverting  to  the  original 
principle  of  the  Reformation,  admit  such  of  the  Articles  as  in  their 
judCTient  seem  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  dissent  from  or  neglect 
such  as  seem  to  be  otherwise.  Nor  is  it  the  question  whether  they 
hold  to  be  guilty  oi^^^Dicked  error,"  and  rank  with  the  heathen  man 
and  the  publican,  all  such  as  affirm  any  one  or  more  of  the  multitudi- 
nous propositions  contained  in  the  formulary  under  consideration  to  be 
erroneous.  The  question,  in  short,  turns  not  on  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons, but  on  the  constituent  principle,  so  to  speak,  of  a  Church.  It  is 
indeed  inconceivable  how  a  Church  could,  without  claiming  infalli- 
bility, presume  to  cut  off  summarily  from  Christian  communion  any 
one  who  should  impute  error  to  any  part  of  its  system  of  doctrine. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Church  or  En^and  has  solemnly  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  those 
who  recognize  the  competency  of  the  Church  of  England  so  to  do,  to 
contest  in  limine  as  unwarrantable  the  censures  which  the  council  of 
Trent,  after  the  example  of  preceding  ones,  pronounced  against  such 
as  were  refractory  to  its  decisions.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  com- 
mon. 


Note  C.  referred  to  at  page  70. 

James  Habmesen  Tmore  commonly  known  bv  the  name  of  Annin- 
ius),  was  a  scholar  of  Theodore  Bcza,  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
land  became  successively  pastor  of  Amsterdam,  and,  aAer  some  oppo- 
sition, professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  TheCalviDistic  body  had  been 
long  aistracted  by  internal  controversies  \  and  the  decided  part  which 
he  took  against  the  rigid  PredestiDarian  doctrine  excited  much  hos- 
tility, especially  from  Gomer,  his  colleague  in  the  Universitv.  Thus, 
a  new  and  more  violent  controversy  was  enkindled,  which  tne  secular 
power  endeavored  in  vain  to  extinguish. 

Arminius  died  in  1609  ',t  but  his  doctrines  survived  him,  and  found 

•  OibMn,  396. 

t  la  liit  last  will  h«  declared  hii  objcet  to  have  beea  **  the  spread  of  Climtian 
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equally  skilful  and  uoJaunted  champions  in  Uytenhogart  and  Episco- 
pius.  Id  the  following  year,  to  shield  themselves  from  the  hostility  of 
their  mdversaries,  the  Arminians  addressed  a  *'  Remonstrance"  to  the 
States,  consisting  of  five  articles.  This  was  answered  on  the  other 
tide  by  m  contra-remonstrance  ;  and  hence  the  two  parties  respecti?ely 
received  the  name  of  Remonstrants  and  Contra-Remoustrants. 

Repeated  conferences  were  held,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result ;  at 
length  the  Gomarists.  patronized  by  the  Stadtholder  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  for  political  purposes  had  resolved  the  downfall  of  those 
who  ruled  the  republic  and  of  the  Arminians  who  espoused  their  cause, 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  synod  to  be  convened. 

The  Gomarist  divines  assembled  at  Dort,  in  November,  1618.  King 
James,  who  had  previously  recommended  the  calling  of  the  aynod,  sent 
four  divines  to  represent  the  Church  of  England,  and  another  to  explain 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  providing  them  with  detailed 
instructions  for  their  guidance.  Deputies  appeared  also  from  the 
churches  of  Hessia,  Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate,  as  well 
as  from  the  United  Provinces;  in  short,  from  the  whole  Protestant 
body  not  united  with  the  Lutherans,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
French,  who  were  withheld  by  political  motives  from  taking  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  meeting.  Several  days  were  spent  in  adjusting  pre- 
liminaries, and  at  length  on  the  13th  of  December,  at  the  thirty-first 
sitting,  the  question  of  doctrine  began  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  history  of  the  Variations,  Bossuet  has 
entered  fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  points  in  contest.  This  discus- 
sion, however,  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  note,  which  has  for  its 
object  only  histori(5al  statement.  To  continue  the  narrative  in  the 
words  of  tne  Protestant  historian  Mosheim — * 

"  The  Arminian  deputies  proposed  to  begin  the  defence  of  their  cause 
by  refuting  the  opinions  of  the  Calvin ists,  their  adversaries.  This  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  the  synod,  which  looked  upon  the  ArroiniaDs  as 
a  set  of  men  that  lay  under  the  charge  of  heresy  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  first,  to  declare  and  prove  their  own 
opinions  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  combat  the  sentiments  of 
others.  When  all  the  methods  employed  to  persuade  them  to  submit 
to  the  manner  proposed  by  the  synod  proved  inefiectual,  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  that  assembly,  and  returned  home,  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  rigor  and  partiality  with  which  they  had  been  treated.  Their  cause 
was  nevertheless  tried  in  their  absence,  and  in  consequence  of  a  strict 
examination  of  their  writings,  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  pestilen- 
tial errors,  and  condemned  as  corrupters  of  true  religion.  This  sen- 
tence was  followed  by  its  natural  effects,  which  were  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Arminians,  the  suppression  of  their  religious  assemblies, 
and  the  deprivation  of  their  ministers. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  synod,  they  were  deprived  of 
all  their  posts  and  employments,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil, — their 
ministers  were  silenced  and  their  meetings  suppressed.  They  refused 
obedience  to  the  order  by  which  their  pastors  were  prohibited  from  per- 
forming in  public  their  ministerial  functions ;  and  thus  drew  upon  them- 

tnith,  the  promotion  of  tnic  worship,  holy   lirinp.  and  eoneord,  among  all  of  the 
Christian  name,  exchuiine  poprry,  frh^eicith  no  union  tf  bcH^»  no  botui  of  affecUon 
or  Chriftian  peace  could  be  maintaituJ." 
*  Ccnl   xvii.  »ec   ii.  chap   3. 
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seWes  the  resentmeot  of  their  superiors,  who  punished  them  bv  fines, 
imprisonment,  exile,  and  other  marks  of  ignominy.  To  avoid  these 
vexations,  many  of  them  retired  to  Antwerp,  others  fled  to  France; 
while  a  considerable  number,  accepting  the  mvitation  sent  to  them  by 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein,  formed  a  colony,  which  settled  in  the 
dominions  of  that  prince,  and  built  for  themselves  a  handsome  town 
called  Fredrickstadt." 


Note  D.  referred  to  at  page  105. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  "Reformation,"  originated  by 
Luther  in  1517,  wishes  were  expressed  from  various  quarters,  and  ur- 
gent solicitations  addressed  to  the  Roman  See  for  the  assembling  of  a 
general  council.  The  political  confusion  which  prevailed,  and  numer- 
ous other  hindrances,  which  the  prejudice  of  some  writers  has  caused 
them  altogether  to  overlook,  retarded  the  salutary  measure,  and  led  to 
those  frequent  interruptions  of  the  council  which  will  be  noticed  ia 
this  short  sketch  of  its  history. 

It  was  convened  by  Paul  III.  in  May,  1542,  but  did  not  commence 
its  sitting  till  the  13th  of  December,  1545.  In  the  first  seven  sessions^ 
points  relating  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  original  sin,  free  will,  justifica* 
tion,  the  sacraments  in  general,  and  those  of  baptism  and  confirmation 
in  particular,  were  explained  and  defined.  The  sessions  took  place  at 
intervals  more  or  less  considerable :  matters  being  meanwhile  prepara- 
tively  discussed  in  particular  congregations.  Questions  of  faith  and 
objects  of  discipline  were  jointly  considered;  and  in  the  several  ses- 
sions the  decrees,  for  the  reformation  of  morals  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline follow  the  chapters  and  canons  of  doctrine.  This  was  its  uni- 
form practice  throughout. 

On  account  of  an  epidemical  disorder  at  Trent,  the  council  was  re- 
moved to  Bologna.  Two  sessions  were  held  in  that  city ;  they  were, 
however,  but  meetings  for  adjournment,  and  finally  the  council  was 
suspended  in  September,  1549. 

Paul  III.  died  m  the  following  November.  His  successor,  Julius  III. 
re-assembled  the  synod  in  1551.  After  two  preparatory  sessions,  the 
council  in  its  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  explained  the  sacraments  of  the 
holy  eucharist,  penance  and  extreme  unction.  In  the  following,  it  in- 
vited the  Protestants  to  attend,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  was  suspended 
on  account  of  the  wars  in  Grermany. 

The  ephemeral  pontificate  of  Marcellus  II.,  the  successor  of  Julius, 
was  followed  by  that  of  Paul  IV.  (1555—1559).  The  wars  and  politi- 
cal jealousies  caused  a  protraction  of  the  suspension,  and  it  was  re- 
served for  his  successor  Pius  IV.,  at  the  instigation  of  his  holy  nephew 
St.  Charles  Borromceo,  to  re-assemble  the  council,  and  under  the  same 
auspicious  guidance  to  bring  its  labors  to  a  successful  termination. 
The  council  was  re-opened  in  January,  1562. 

After  four  sessions,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  the  fathers 
treated  in  the  twenty-first  the  question  of  communion  in  one  kind,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  the  twenty-second ;  and  in  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  the  sacraments  of  holy  orders  and  matrimony.  In 
the  twenty-fifth,  holden  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  December,  1563,  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  images,  invocation  of  saints,  and  indulgences  was 
propounded,  and  the  council  concluded  with  the  usual  acclamations 
and  subscriptions.  The  decrees  of  the  former  sessions  under  various 
pontificates  were  confirmed  and  subscribed  to  by  two  hundred  and  fifty- 

17 
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fifc  fiitbert.  The  ambassadors  of  kings  also  scbs^nbe-i.  as  v.'MMef. 
ID  a  diflereot  schedule.  Among  the  subs^nbii^g  Ms^-:p^  a?P«v  ^c 
Daroea  of  ihree  IrUh  and  oue  EoglUh  prelate. 

The  council  was  confirmed  solemnly  by  the  J>cpe  in  Jaz'jarr  z:  iht 
following  year.  Its  doctrinal  decisions  were  receive i  by  :ic  wi:!e 
Catholic  world  with  the  readiest  and  fullest  acqiiie:^eDce:  alrhcozh  i'j 
disciplmary  enactments  have  not  been  in  every  pariicaiar  al.:weu  lae 
force  of  law  even  in  all  Catholic  countries.  Tne  rea«;ii  _:*  :i.s  diier- 
cnce  is  obvious.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  the  d>.VLr:::c:  :n  ilie  re- 
gulations uf  discipline,  wise  and  wholesome  as  they  are.  ::iere  wa«  ■::':ea 
a  strong  contrast  with  long-established  usage  and  lc<ra:Iy  prvvAilicg 
jurisprudence.  It  is  most  absurd  to  confound  things  »o  distinct:  and 
equally  unfair,  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  council,  to  overl'X'k 
the  service?  which  it  rendered  to  morals,  and  the  ref.rciauon  (^ia  ihe 
true  sen!»e  of  the  word)  which  it  accomplished  in  every  department  of 
ecclesiastical  polity. 

We  should  here  glance  at  the  constellation  of  learning  and  piet? 
which  shone  in  this  celebrated  assenibly  ;  but  it  is  time  to  bring  this 
note  to  a  close.  And  it  cannot  be  more  appropriately  concludeu  than 
in  the  words  of  an  eminent  Protestant  writer  of  the  present  day. 
They  bear  upon  the  absurd  charge  of  innovation  in  doctrine  by  the 
council  of  Trent. 

^  A  strange  notion,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  History  of  Literature. 
"nas  been  started  of  late  years  in  Eneiand.  that  the  council  of  Trent 
made  important  innovations  in  the  previously  established  doctrines  of 
the  western  Church;  an  hypothesis  so  paradoxical  in  respect  to  public 
opinion,  and  it  may  be  added,  so  prodigiously  at  variance  with  ibe 
knor/n  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
facility  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up.  It  will  appear  by  reading  the 
accounts  of  the  sessions  of  the  council,  either  in  Father  Paul  cr  in  any 
more  favorable  historian,  that  even  in  certain  points,  such  as  justidca- 
tion,  which  had  not  been  clearly  laid  down  before,  the  Trideniine  de- 
crees were  nio«t  conformable  with  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  those 
doctors  who  had  obtained  the  highest  reputation,  and  that  upon  what 
are  usually  styled  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
— namely,  transubstaniiation,  purgatory,  and  invocation  of  the  saints 
and  the  Virgin^  they  assert  nothing  but  what  has  been  so  engrafted  into 
the  faith  of  this  part  of  Europe,  as  to  have  been  rejected  by  no  ooe 
without  suspicion  or  imputation  of  heresy.  . .  .  No  general  council  ever 
contained  so  many  persons  of  eminent  learning  and  ability  as  that  of 
Trent;  nor  is  there  ground  for  believing  that  any  other  ever  investi- 
gated the  questions  before  it  with  so  much  patience,  acuteness,  temper, 
and  desire  of  truth.  The  early  councils,  unless  they  be  greatly  belied, 
would  not  bear  comparison  in  these  characteristics.  Impartiality  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  no  Protestant  will  attribute  to  the  Fathers  of 
Trent ;  but  where  will  he  produce  these  qualities  in  an  ecclesiastical 
synod  ?  But  it  mny  be  said  that  they  had  only  one  leading  prejudice, 
that  of  determining  theological  faith  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  handed  down  to  their  own  age.  The  one  point  of 
authority  conceded,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  can  be  proved  to  have 
decided  wrong,  or  at  least  against  all  reasonable  evidence.  Let  thofe 
who  have  imbibed  a  different  opinion  ask  themselves  whether  they  have 
read  Sarpi  through  with  any  attention,  especially  as  to  those  sessions 
of  the  Tridentine  council  which  preceded  its  suspension  in  1547." 


■  * 
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